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THE WEEK. 


We have received a letter from one of the oldest art 
masters of the Science and Art Department—who is 
enabled to speak on behalf of fifty associated teachers— 
complaining of the strictures which have been passed on 
their work in the reports of the examiners and inspectors of 
the Science and Art Department, to which reference was 
made last week. “The poor art master,” he says, ‘“‘is 
bound to submit to the hammering process without a 
chance of appeal, and when he has expended his best 
energies in the public service he may be cast adrift, or has 
to rely on the humanity of those amongst whom he has 
lived.” That the masters have grievances is undoubted, 
but they may thank themselves if they suffer oppression. 
There is a sort ofillusory bait held out that they may obtain 
high official positions if they are discreet, and in conse- 
quence they do not co-operate in appealing for redress 
against wrong. But a history of the Science and Art 
Department will show that very few of the provincial 
masters have been allowed to share in the advantages of 
the “establishment.” There are too many claimants of 
another class to be satisfied. 


THE division of the International Exhibition at 
Antwerp into two sections, by which art is separated from 
industry, has not been beneficial, and next to the treasury 
the artists have suffered most by the arrangement. It has 
‘been proposed that a temporary bridge should be con- 
structed across the Rue Montignies, and that visitors should 
be allowed to pass over it from one section to the other 
without paying a second time for admission. The managers 
of the exhibition are afraid to trust the visitors, for it is 
believed that a ticket might be used one day for the in- 
dustrial section, and presented one or more days afterwards 
at the entrance to the fine arts section. There is no difh- 
culty in devising a system of marking by which the date 
would be legible to any gatekeeper, but as the whole of the 
incunvenience arises from defective planning, it is hardly 
possible to be entirely obviated. 


Tue Badminton Club, in Piccadilly, which was opened 
‘this week, shows a departure from the stereotyped arrange- 
ment of buildings of the kind. The site was formerly 
partly used as a horse repository, and was fairly extensive, 
‘although the frontage to Piccadilly is not wide. For finan- 
cial and other reasons it was considered advisable that the 
whole of the frontage should not be at present utilised for 
the club, and one-half was appropriated to residential 
‘chambers. ‘In Piccadilly, it was therefore necessary to 
have what are practically two narrow buildings, uniform in 
Style, but with separate entrances and stairs. A corre- 
spondence with adjoining buildings in the floor levels and 
heights of windows was also entailed. Mr. Epis was thus 
hampered with restrictions in dealing with the site, but, in 
overcoming them, a plan was evolved which is not only 
original, but is likely to be imitated. ‘The entrance passage 
leads to an octagonal hall, which is lighted from above, 
and, as it is not built over, there is a large area for 
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ventilation within the premises. The hall is arranged with 
seats in alcoves, and is destined to be the part of the club 
which will be most utilised. A member can leave his horse 
or carriage in the street, receive his letters, meet his friends, 
or refresh himself without the trouble of ascending and 
descending one or more flights of stairs. In most clubs a 
hall is made an imposing feature, but at the Badminton it 
is more suggestive of cosiness. Comfort and utility have 
been preserved throughout the arrangements. The dining- 
room is reached by a short flight of marble steps, and as a 
glass partition runs along one side, the hall is visible. The 
parts of the club which will be most used are the most 
accessible. The woodwork is white, and in consequence 
the servants will be under an obligation to avoid careless- 
ness in cleansing. Marble is also largely used, in slabs, 
and everything that is possible is done to remove oppor- 
tunities for stuffiness in any part. This is especially essential 
in a club containing numerous bedrooms. We have heard 
that, although the building possesses so many advantages, 
it has been constructed at a cubic rate so low as to be 
without precedent in club history. 


A MEETING of the Société des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens has been held, under the presidency of M. ALBERT 
LENOIR, to consider the proposed alteration of the names 
of so many of the streets of the city. It was unanimously 
decided that, in consequence of the historic associations 
attached to the names, and the sacrifices of intellectual as 
well as of material interests which are involved in changes, it 
would be prudent to put an end once for all to the system of 
coining new names for the streets of Paris. Afterwards 
M. CHARLES NoRMAND, architect, the honorary secretary, 
presented a report on the organisation in the departments 
for the preservation of works of art. 


Tue clauses of the Employers’ Liability Act have been 
tested in many ways that could not have been anticipated 
by the Parliamentary draughtsman. One of the most 
curious of the cases arose Jast week before the Nottingham 
borough magistrates. A plumber’s apprentice met with an 
accident during the dinner-hour, and in consequence was 
laid up for eight weeks. His employer declined to pay 
wages on the ground partly that the accident arose through 
the apprentice’s carelessness, and partly because at dinner- 
hours he could not be said to be working for an employer. 
The magistrates dismissed the summons, but as the point is 
novel they granted a case for a new trial. 


THE question of artistic copyright has been brought 
before the Belgian Legislature by the members of the Cercle 
Artistique et Littérature of Brussels. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury it has been awaiting solution. ‘There is a law in force 
since 1817, but it is insufficient for the requirements of the 
present time. The members of the club in 1876 laid a 
case before the Legislature which exhibited the defects of 
the existing law. In that case, it was shown that the imita- 
tion of an artist’s signature on a picture was not punish- 
able. It is supposed that foreigners have more advantages 
in respect of copyright than Belgians. 
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ARTISTS AND TITLES. 


* [HE announcement that baronetcies had been offered 

to two English painters whose worth is almost 
universally recognised would seem to have been read 
with surprise. \If we may judge by what has been said 
in the newspapers, the British public has not yet quite 
decided whether the honours have been properly bestowed. 
A baronetcy is a customary reward of the municipal or 
political services of civilians, and no one is surprised when 
it is bestowed on a mayor or a whip, but with art and litera- 
ture the case is different. There is a departure from es- 
tablished custom in honouring artists, and innovation in 
privileges does not always meet with approval. Mr. WaTTs 
has declined the baronetcy, which could not add to or 
diminish his value as a painter, but Mr. Muiuais_ has 
apparently accepted it, and we hope he may long enjoy any 
social advantage which may accompany the dignity. It is 
remarkable that he is the second artist in this country who 
has gained that rank, Sir GoprrEy KNELLER being the first. 
Dance, who was one of the early members of the Academy, 
was created a baronet, but it was for political services and 
after he had ceased to paint. 

It is not generally known how rare it is for artists in 
this country to be made knights bachelors, much less 
baronets, unless in recognition of official or semi-official 
services, or out of compliment to their office. At the 
present time we find the representatives of the dignity are 
the Director of the National Gallery, the President of the 
Royal Academy, an ex-President of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, the President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, the President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, Her Majesty’s Limner for Scotland, who are 
knights in virtue of their offices, with Sir JoHNn STEELL and 
Sir J. E. Picron, who have attained the dignity by the aid 
of other influences besides art. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the present time is exceptional in respect of 
the scarcity of artistic knights, or that living artists are 
treated worse than their predecessors. On the contrary, 
there are more of the knightly class than ever. But what 
we desire to show is that there is a sort of recognised 
principle observed in the selection, and that those who are 
fortunate are not always the worthiest representatives of 
British art. 

In cases of this kind everything depends on precedents, 
and we have to inquire when the first was established. 
HOLBEIN was apparently the earliest of the official painters. 
He was undoubtedly:in the king’s service, but there is no 
record of his receiving any dignity or honour from 
Henry VIII. Antonio More, who painted so many por- 
traits of Queen Mary, is styled Sir Anronto, but we are 
inclined to believe that the first artist who was knighted in 
England was VaNnpyck, and that the honour was conferred 
by Cuartes I. in order to soothe the angry painter, who 
had left England in dudgeon. In this case there was an 
official position, for VaNDycK was sergeant painter. 
GERBIER, the surveyor from Antwerp, was also dignified, 
but it is remarkable that neither WiLtL1AmM Doxson, who 
succeeded Vanpycx, nor INIGo JoNEs, who was crown 


surveyor, was elevated in rank by the king. Under 


Cuar_es II. we find a similar state of things, for, as BEN- 
JAMIN WEsT once said :—“ The favours of this monarch 
were confined to foreign artists.” Lrty, the Prussian, was 
king’s painter, and, of course, was knighted. KNELLER, 
from Lubeck, who painted no less than ten sovereigns, was 
afterwards state painter under five English monarchs. He 
was knighted by Witt1am IIL, and granted a _baronetcy by 
Grorce I. His pupil and successor, CHARLES JERVAS, 
whom PoprE admired, was not a foreigner. He made 
money, but that was all. The first English painter who 
was allowed to enter the magic circle it seems was Sir 
WitiiaAM THORNHILL, who was knighted after he obtained 
~Hicumorr’s office of sergeant painter. It was a freak of 
fortune, for the office was afterwards held by Kent, 
SHACKLETON, Hocartu, and Ramsay, without any one 
“of them receiving the accolade. Hocartu was so dis- 
appointed in the king’s patronage that he dedicated the 
March to Finchley to the King of Prussia or Prusia, as it 
first appeared on the plate. 

The establishment of the Royal Academy in 1769 was 
accepted as an augury of a more consistent appreciation of 


artists by the king. ‘We are embodied,” said REYNOLDs,. 
who had just been knighted, ‘‘when every circumstance 
seems to occur from which honour and prosperity can pro- 
bably arise.” But evidently the reason of the honour was- 
not apparent in REYNOLDs’s case. NoRTHCOTE says that, 
perhaps it was with a view to dignify him, and he adds 
mysteriously that if the distinction had always been so well 
bestowed ‘it would really have been an honour, and not. 
the subject of those sarcasms which too often accompany 
the title.” Barry CoRNWALL, the poet, once said playfully 
that if he obtained fame he would try and exchange it for 
something substantial at the chandler’s shop; and REYNOLDs, 
it seems, looked on his knighthood in a similar way. We 
are told by his biographer that “‘he received it with satis- 
faction, as he well knew that it would give additional_ 
splendour to his works in vulgar eyes.” To put it plainly, 
the honour is as profitable to a painter as to a fashionable 
physician. : 

There was, we believe, no agreement that the presidents 
of the Royal Academy should become knights on their 
election, but, with the one exception of Benjamin WEST, 
the dignity has been regularly bestowed on them. WeEsT 
was the favourite painter of King GrorcE, and His Majesty 
wished that he might be the favourite also of loyal subjects; 
but he declined knighthood on principle, although he must 
have known how much it would enhance his reputation. 

A few painters have been fortunate in gaining the honour 
without undergoing a contest for the presidential election. 
BEEcHEY obtained it after he had painted a picture of, a 
royal review in Hyde Park, and LawrENcE when he com- 
pleted his portrait of the Prince Regent. Sir WILLIAM 
NEWTON was not an Academician, but he was ‘miniature 
painter to Queen ADELAIDE. Sir GrorGe HayTer, another 
outsider, gained knighthood through his official position. 
Caticott, Ross, and LANDSEER were men of a different 
class, but if they were not courtiers they would hardly be 
knights. 

A few architects have been knighted, but with the ex- 
ception of Sir CHARLES Barry they were all Government 
officials ; and, as architect of the Houses of Parliament, 
Barry might be said to hold an appointment under the 
First Commissioner of Works. One of the earliest of those 
favoured officials was Sir Joun DrENuHAM, who by courtesy 
was considered an architect, although the only way he pre- 
pared himself for his office of surveyor general was by 
writing plays and poems. WRreEN was not knighted until he 
obtained the reversion of DENHAM’s office. It is difficult 
now to say on what account the honour was conferred on 
VANBRUGH by GEORGE I.—whether it was the merit of 
the herald, the dramatist, the man about town, or the archi- 
tect that was most recognised, or whether knighthood merely 
preceded instead of following the bestowal of a Govern- 
ment surveyorship. For many years after the Revolution, 
architecture does not appear to have been honoured even 
in the person of a high official. CHAMBERS, who is the repre- 
sentative under GrorcE III., was also a surveyor general. 
JEFFERY WyatTr was transformed into Sir JEFFERY 
WYATVILLE when the first stone was laid of the immense 
alterations which were undertaken at Windsor Castle. Sir 
ROBERT SMIRKE held a Government post, and, when it 
was abolished, he received knighthood as a sort of consola- 
tion. For a nearly similar reason Sir JAMES PENNETHORNE 
was made a knight. Sir JoHn Soane had been an official 
architect under Government for about forty years. If we 
come to more recent times, do we not find that DiGry 
Wyatt was knighted because he was architect of the India 
Office, and GriLperT Scotr because he had erected a 
Government office? Sir Witt1aAm Tire had received, we 
believe, no commissions from the Government, but he was 
influential both in the west and east of London, and in 
Parliament. It was not for his architectural work that he was 
honoured. The sculptors cannot well hold positions either 
under Government or as heads of an artists’ society, and in 
consequence the number of knights among them has been 
few. ‘The list is made up of CHANTREY, WESTMACOTT, and 
Sir JOHN STEELL, 

A Scottish artist can say with confidence that two 
chances of knighthood are before him. He may one day 
be appointed court limner, or elected President of the 
Scottish Academy, and both offices are supposed to bring 
the honour. It does not always follow, however. WILKIE 
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travelled after GrorcE IV. to Edinburgh, and was appointed 


king’s limner for Scotland. ‘Titles were distributed pro-' 


fusely in commemoration of His Majesty’s visit to his 
northern realm, but not one was bestowed on WILKIE, who 
remained plain Davip until 1836. On the other hand, 
WitiiAM ALLAN became president of the Royal. Scottish 
Academy in 1838, but he was not knighted until 1841, when 
he was appointed limner to the Queen. - It is, therefore, 
“possible to hold one or other office and continue to be an 
esquire. Sir Henry RaEsurN was knighted when GEORGE 
IV. visited Edinburgh, and Sir Joon Watson GorRDON on 
receiving the limnership. It. deserves to be mentioned 
that the only engraver-on.the list of knights, Sir. ROBERT 
STRANGE, was a Scotsman, but in spite of his. European 
fame he did not receive the honour until he had engraved 
WeEst’s picture of the apotheosis of the royal ‘children. 

Ireland is supposed to be a country in which it is not 
over difficult to gain the distinction of knighthood. The 
lords-lieutenant have the power of conferring it, and several 
of their excellencies have taken an almost boyish pleasure 
in exercising their privilege. But although amusement has 
been often excited by the strange representatives of knight- 
hood and baronetcy who: have been found in the island 
(one was a turnkey in a gaol and another a tax collector), 
it, cannot be said that many painters or architects are 
included among them. In the early part of the last 
century there was a Sir EDWARD Pearce, an architect in 
Dublin, who is supposed by some people to have designed 
the Parliament House (now the Bank. of Ireland), which. is 
one of the finest examples of modern Classic in all Europe. 
His title was, however, granted to him because he held the 
high office of surveyor general. When Sir THomas 
DEANE was knighted in 1830 he was known as a successful 
builder, who was Mayor of Cork, for it was not until 
afterwards that he devoted himself solely to architecture. 
Sir RicHarD Morrison, another architect, owed his eleva- 
tion to his social position rather than to his merit. Sir 
JouN BENSON was a county surveyor who designed the 
wooden building that was used for the exhibition of 1853 
in Dublin, and as there was a good deal of excitement at 
the time about works of the kind, he was placed on a similar 
elevation with Sir Jos—EpH Paxton. Both knights were well 
rewarded for work that was not remarkable. In the case of 
Sir CHARLES LANYon it was not a single building, but one 
of the most prosperous towns in the kingdom that could be 
pointed to as evidence of merit. Belfast was, for many 
years, under the control of Sir CuHaRLEs, and the streets 
and docks suggest his foresight and constructive skill. It 
was the engineer rather than the architect that was honoured. 
The presidents of the Academies in London and Edin- 
burgh are knighted as a matter of course, but although the 
Dublin Academy has been in existence for over sixty years, 
Sir THomAs JoNEs isthe first knight. among the presidents. 
If any man was deserving of the distinction it was FRANCIS 
JouNsTon, the architect who, at his own cost, erected the 
Academy, with its galleries and schools, and presented them 
to the nation. He was also the designer of several of the 
principal buildings in Dublin, and held a Government 
appointment. But it is evident, from his case as well as 
others, that while the Irish authorities have long been 
believers in the security offered by an army of knights and 
baronets, they have been almost as rigorous as those in 
England in the exclusion of. artists. If Irish painters like 
SueE and Burton have received the honour, it was on 
account of their official position ; none of the Irish sculp- 
tors (and FoLry was one of them) have been knighted, and, 
if it were not for exceptional or adventitious circumstances, 
the same might be said of architects. 

It was remarked by Du Bos that when a sovereign dis- 
tributes his favours impartially they are an encouragement 
to artists, but it would be better to withhold them than to 
give them without judgment. We think that a review of 
the manner in which the honour of knighthood has been 
awarded is a confirmation of his theory. If the rule had 
been rigidly adopted that knighthood should be confined to 
the presidents of certain societies, or to officers like Sir 
JAMES PENNETHORNE, who had retired from the public 
service, there would have been an advantage. But since 
the honour may be gained in many ways, there is a risk of 
constant confusion. Thus, for example, Sir J. E. Picron 
and Sir JoHN. STEELL, in virtue of their dignity, take 
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precedence of all British architects and sculptors, a position 
which the knights would probably admit was not theirs by 
right of ability. Sir JoHN GILBERT was not honoured for 
his oil pictures but for his standing in a water-colour society, 
and consequently he enjoys an undue position in the 
Academy. — The introduction of baronetcies. is another 
means to cause cenfusion. We now have not one but two 
scales of merit, and with a corresponding difficulty in the 
impartial application. The announcement of the bestowal 
of the honours at the present juncture suggests political 
favouritism, and consequently an element that was supposed 
to be foreign to English art. But a more important objec- 
tion can be urged against the new distinction... Why should 
painting alone be honoured? If titles are going, architecture 
and sculpture have at least equal claims. Painting is able 
to take care of itself, and-needs no aid from the Heralds’ 
College. 


YARMOUTH TOWN HALL. 


REPORT on the state of the Town Hall has been made 
by Sir J. W. Bazalgette to the Town Council, as 
follows :— 

In accordance with instructions received from the Town 
Clerk to report to you upon the settlements which have occurred 
in the Town Hall, I visited Yarmouth on May 28, and spent 
the following day in examining the settlements, and in investi- 
gating the causes of those settlements. I am informed that the 
building was completed about May 1882, but the settlements 
had been observed for some time previous to its completion. 
Further movements were observed in November 1882, and 
your surveyor has reported that between Christmas 1883 and 
November 1884 the settlements were very slight. 

During the past month careful measurements were made by 
him, showing the movements which had taken place up to that 
period ; and he also took the levels of the plinth all round the 
buildings. These measurements show that there had been a 
vertical settlement of the external wall facing the river Yare of 
from 7 inches to 11 inches, the greatest settlement being at the 
south-west corner, and an overhang, varying from 3} to 7 inches 
in the total height of the building, the larger dimensions 
occurring about midway in the length of the wall. But there 
is no evidence to show whether the movement is still going on, 
or whether the building may not now have come to its bearings, 
and the settlements ceased. In order to ascertain this, it has 
been arranged that your surveyor shall carefully watch the 
building, and continue to take the levels round the plinth, not 
less frequently than once a month; and if it should appear 
from them that the settlements still continue, it will be neces- 
sary to underpin the outer walls surrounding the Assembly 
Rooms. 

With the permission of the engineers of the Gas Works I 
examined the borings which were being made by them on the 
site of the new gas-holder, the proximity of which to the riveris 
similar to that of the Town Hall. These show such remarkable 
variation in the subsoil in the neighbourhood of the river as to 
render it difficult to forecast the depth and character of the 
foundations which might be necessary for any heavy buildings 
near the river. Three borings have been made in the vicinity 
of the south-west corner of the Town Hall, each of which shows 
that to reach solid ground it would be necessary to underpin to 
a depth of from 26 to 28 feet below the surface. The present 
foundations are about 4 feet below the surface. In the event of 
its being found necessary to underpin, I recommend that a 
shaft be sunk in the first instance, to ascertain at what level, 
and at what rate, the water enters the subsoil, inasmuch as the 
mode of safely carrying on the work must depend in a great 
measure upon this. Four shafts, each 6 feet wide, might then 
be sunk, one at each end of the wall and two near its centre, 
with spaces of 28 feet intervening, and these should be well 
timbered and filled in with concrete blocks or brickwork as 
rapidly as possible before opening any others, and the rest of 
the wall should then be underpinned in 6 feet lengths in the 
same way, keeping the distance between the open shafts as 
great as possible. The end walls should be treated in the 
same manner, so far as any serious settlement has occurred. 

The Roof over Assembly Rooms.—\ examined this roof care- 
fully with Mr. Cockrill and Mr. Pearce, and it is a good sound 
roof under ordinary conditions. But the settlements which 
have taken place have thrown an additional strain upon it 
which has caused it to spread. The most simple and econo- 
mical means of drawing the roof somewhat together, and pre- 
venting further spread, would be by tie-rods ; but as these 
would pass through the assembly room at about 27 feet above 
the floor, they would probably be objected to ; and in that 
event the difficulty may be met, though not quite so effectually, 
by bracing and stiffening the principals with wrought-iron plates, 
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thus converting them into flitch beams in the manner suggested 
and shown by Mr. Pearce upon the tracing marked A. 

Roof over Quarter Sessions Court.—\1 recommend that the 
roof over the Quarter Sessions Court be also tied together by 
wrought-iron tie-rods, and an iron plate as shown upon the 
tracing marked B. 

The Town Council resolved to instruct the Borough Surveyor 
to carry out the recommendation of Sir J. W. Bazalgette 
as to the roof over the Quarter Sessions Court, and to write to 
Sir J. W. Bazalgette and obtain his report as to the probable 
effect upon the settlements of the Town Hall, by the scheme 
suggested by him, of bracing and stiffening the principals with 
wrought-iron plates, as shown on the plan marked A, and also 
to obtain his opinion as to the desirability of at once holding 
together, by tie-rods, the walls of the west front at the level of 
the assembly room floor. Sir J. Bazalgette’s reply was referred 
to a committee. 


OFFA’S DYKE. 


HE following paper was read at the last excursion of the 
Caradoc Field Club :— 

The earthwork which we here see before us, like a great 
caterpillar trailing its length over hill and valley, has from 
time immemorial been associated with the name of the Saxon 
king Offa, who reigned over the kingdom of Mercia from 755 
to 794. The Welsh still call it Clawd Offa, but on the English 
side one frequently hears it called “The Devil’s Dyke,” a sur- 
vival of the Medieval custom of attributing any ancient work 
on a large scale to the powers of evil. Offa was one of the 
most notable Saxon kings. His ambition was not content with 
making war upon his neighbours, and adding their territory to 
his own, but it led him to the treacherous murder of Ethelbert, 
king of East Anglia. As penance for this crime, he made a 
pilgrimage to Rome—no easy undertaking in those days— 
and gave to the Pope the right of levying the tax of “ Peter’s 
pence,” of which we often hear in later history. He concluded 
an alliance of friendship with Charlemagne, and at his request 
sent Alcuin, one of the most learned men of the time, to help 
the emperor in his plans for the education of his people. The 
last twenty years of Offa’s reign were mainly employed in making 
war on the Welsh, west of the Severn. They retaliated by 
ravaging his country, and he then, in order to confine them to 
‘their own territory, caused the dyke to be made as a boundary 
line between the two nations, taking from the Welsh a con- 
siderable tract of land, including a large part of Powys and the 
important town of Pengwern, with which, under its English 
name of Shrewsbury, you are well acquainted. It is but fair to 
say that some have doubted this account of the making of 
Offa’s Dyke, and think that Offa adopted an already existing 
landmark, thus assigning it to much earlier times. Arch- 
deacon Williams, in “ Transactions of the Powysland Club,” 
believes it to be pre-Roman, on the ground that in several 
places Roman roads are to be found, apparently cut 
through it, but I have not heard any further evidence in 
support of this theory. The dyke is crossed, I believe, some 
five or six times by Roman roads, so it seems as though this 
statement would not be difficult to verify or disprove. It is a 

_ notable fact, pointing to the truth of its dating from Offa’s 
time, that with the exception of the comparatively modern 
annexation of Monmouthshire, the Wales bounded by Offa’s 
Dyke is practically the Wales of to-day, with, roughly speaking, 
the same boundaries and limits. This “great earthern ram- 
part” extended about 100 miles from the sea, near Prestatyne, 
in Flintshire, to Tidenham, above Chepstow. In Flintshire it 
can be traced for almost its entire length, excepting about three 
miles between Holywell racecourse and a farm called Cae Dwn, 
in the parish of Tryddin. It enters Denbighshire near to 
Brymbo, and passing by Ruabon, goes through Chirk Park into 
Shropshire. For some three miles, in the parish of Selattyn, it 
still forms the boundary line between England and Wales, and 
then goes on through the old Walcheria of the Lords of 
Oswestry to Llanymynech, where it enters Montgomeryshire. 
Here for some five miles, between Arduleen and Buttington, it 
disappears entirely, the course of the Severn probably taking 
its place, both as a boundary and defence. Below Buttington 
it reappears on the other side of the river, and goes on by 
Forden, passing at Nantcribba by the foot of a remarkable 
ancient camp, towards Montgomery, dividing that Welsh parish 
from the English one of Chirbury. Thence it comes near 
Mellington Hall, and on a well-marked line to where we now 
see it in the parish of Mainstone. From here it continues its 
way, over hill and dale, through the borders of Clun Forest, to 
Knighton ; then, passing through part of Radnorshire, it enters 
Herefordshire not far from Kington. It then turns to the 
south-east to Kenchester, and can be traced at intervals, though 
much obliterated by the plough, threugh Monmouthshire 
to St. Arvans, on the Wye; and then over the tongue 
of land between the rivers to the end of its course on 
the Severn at Tiddenham, some four miles from Chepstow, 


For the first 30 miles or so of its way Offa’s Dyke runs parallel 
to a similar earthwork, Watt’s Dyke, which extends from the 
shores of the Dee, near to Basingwerk Abbey, to Maesbury, 
below Oswestry. Though both dykes run in the same direc- 
tion, the distance between them varies from a quarter of a mile 
to three miles. Nothing is known of the origin of Watt's Dyke. 
Some suppose it to be older than Offa’s work; but all early 
historians have so confounded them together that it is simply - 
a matter of conjecture. The space between the dykes is said 
to have been neutral ground, where the Briton might meet the 
Saxon without fear of the pains and penalties to which he was 
liable on crossing into English ground. Various opinions are 
held as to whether Offa’s Dyke was a line of fortification or 
simply a boundary between the two countries. The fact of the 
ditch being on the Welsh side seems to show that it was 
intended as a defence against the Welsh, and the number of 
old encampments by which it passes seem to point it out as a ~ 
Saxon following of the example set by the wall of Severus. 
against the inroads of the Picts and Scots. Against this theory 
it is said the ditch is not deep enough, nor the bank sufficiently 
high to be of use as a defence. Of this, however, we can 
scarcely judge in these days, at least a thousand years after it 
was first made, knowing as we do the tendency of the influences 
of weather and of vegetation to fill up and level. Possibly, 
when both fosse and mound were freshly cut and clearly 
defined, it was no small barrier to marauding parties encum- 
bered with cattle and various spoil. It has been thought by 
some that the dyke was originally strengthened by a stockade, 
or rough wooden palisade along the top of the mound, some- 
thing in the same way as New Zealanders surround their 
villages; but of this, if it ever existed, naturally no traces 
now remain, unless that theory be correct, which we have 
heard brought forward, that the dwarfed oaks and other trees 
that in some places fringe the sides are the descendants: 
of those planted and interlaced to make the barrier more- 
impassable from either side. The year 787 has been given 
as the date of Offa’s Dyke, but with what correctness it is. 
impossible to say. Probably, if it were made all by Offa’s 
orders, it took the scant population of that time more than 
a year to complete it. History relates that a short time 
of peace followed its completion, and then the Welsh, 
impatient of the new boundary which kept them out of 
the most fruitful parts of their eastern provinces, came down 
from their retreats in the mountains of North Wales and 
harassed the invading Saxons to the utmost of their power. 
Tired, however, at length of these indecisive skirmishes, which 
gained them nothing more substantial than the ill-will and 
hatred of the Mercians, they allied themselves with two of the 
neighbouring kings, and, crossing the boundary by night, took 
the camp of Offa by surprise, and killed many of his men. 
Offa escaped with the remnant of his army, and, collecting 
fresh troops, met the Welsh at Morva Rhuddlan, then a dreary 
marsh by the seashore. After a fierce battle the Welsh were 
defeated and their prince, Caradoc, slain. It is said that after 
the battle Offa commanded that all the prisoners should be put - 
to death, but that very few fell into his hands, the greater ’ 
number being overtaken by the tide as they fled from the 
Saxons, over the treacherous sands. The Welsh air “ Morva 
Rhuddlan,” is a lamentation over this lost battle. The dyke 
was again crossed by a Saxon army at the beginning of Egbert’s. 
reign, when he laid waste the Welsh territory as far as 
Snowdon, and in 877 its adjacent country was the scene of 
several conflicts between the Britons of Strathclyde, and 
Eadred, Earl of Mercia, in which the Saxon earl was defeated: 
and his province overrun by the Welsh. Later on—in 1054— 
it was crossed by Harold, whom Edward the Confessor sent to. 
punish Grufydd, Prince of North Wales, for the help he had 
given to Alfgar, the outlawed Earl of Chester. William the. 
Conqueror passed over it as he went on his successful campaign 
into Wales, and William Rufus possibly crossed it not far from 
where we now are, as he went to relieve the castle of Mont-- 
gomery from the assault of Grufydd ap Cynan, Prince of North 
Wales. For the next two centuries the Marches were a con- 
tinued battlefield, in which the castle of Montgomery played. 
no inconsiderable part. In 1223, Henry III., having rebuilt 
that fortress, gave it into the hands of his great justiciary,. 
Hubert de Burgh. In 1228 the garrison was attacked as they 
were attempting to make a road through the adjoining forest, 
and were compelled to retreat to the castle, which the Welsk 
kept in a state of siege till Henry himself and Hubert de Burgh 
compelled them to retreat. This border warfare went on till. 
1268, when Henry concluded a treaty of peace with Llewelyn. 
The Montgomeryshire Marches then enjoyed a few years of 
rest till after the death of Llewelyn, when Madoc, his illegiti- 
mate son, raised an army, and gained several victories, but was 
soon defeated by the Lords Marcher on the Long Mountain. 
When this border warfare gradually died out, Offa’s Dyke be- 
came of much less importance as a boundary, but, in the six- 
teenth century, Leland considered it worthy of remark. In his 
“Itinerary” (compiled between 1538 and 1552) he thus speaks 
of it :—‘ Offa’s Dyke apperith manifestly by the space of ii 
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miles almost in the middle way betwixt Bishops Castelle and 
Montgomery, and ther it is in one not very farre from the 
mote on a hille toppe as a limes betwixt Causeland Lordship, 
or Montgomeri, and Herefordshire, and again not far toucheth 
a litle in Shirbyri Hunderith, and again passeth a litle by 
Caurseland. I hard also at Montgomery that Offa’s Dike 
apperith somewhat about Radnor, and again within a iii miles 
of Oswestre.” Although after the reign of Edward I. the 
Marches enjoyed comparative peace, it was long before the 
Cymro and Sasaeneg became friends. The old rhyme, “ Taffy 
was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief,” shows the light in which 
the English regarded their neighbours, and we find in one or 
two of the local legends a Welshman playing the part of some- 
thing strange and uncanny. The Welsh, on their sid>, were 
hardly likely to bear much love towards the nation wo had 
encroached, first on their lands, and then on their 1isht of 
self-government, and who had in many smaller ways oppressed 
them and not given them their due. The law, said to have 
been first made by Harold, and which was afterwards enforced 
by Henry III., that any Welshman found on the English side 
of Offa’s Dyke carrying a weapon was to forfeit his right hand, 
was not one to help a friendly feeling between the races. The 
tradition runs that a valley in the Berwyns, called Cwm Llaw 
Enog, “The Valley of Enog’s Hand,” takes its name from a 
chief, Enog, who was punished according to this law for an 
incursion over the border. The wild country we see here round 
us has many weird traditions still lingering about it, but they 
have almost disappeared under the practical influences of the 
nineteenth century, and the next generation will know nothing 
of the phantom funerals to be met at midnight on the 
lonely roads, or the black hounds with burning eyes rushing 
over the open hill in a winter storm ; nor will they look with 
interest at the fairy-rings on the green slopes, excepting, per- 


haps, to ascertain to what fungus they owe their origin. Well, 
perhaps, the “fairy land of science” is best after all. If the 
world has lost in poetry, it has gained in common sense. We 


‘ can at least invest our money better than an old man who years 
ago lived near here. He was a saving man, and, after much 
hoarding and scraping, had gathered 4o/. together, with which 
he wished to buy a field. Unfortunately, when he came to ask 
the price of the bit of land on which he had set his heart, it was 
twice as much as his savings. An acquaintance of his at once 
advised him to bury them in a certain place, where it is 
commonly reported that buried money doubles itself, adding 
that he had tried it himself and found it answer. The old man 
followed his advice, and having buried the sovereigns, waited 
patiently till the same minute of the same month of the next 
year, when he dug them up with great care, and found that they 
had, indeed, doubled in number; but they were changed into 
brass buttons, and the friend who should have explained the 
change was nowhere to be found ! 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 


HE following is the report of Colonel Festing, R.E., the 
Assistant Director specially entrusted with the charge of 
the buildings, including lighting, heating, ventilation, &c. :— 

During the past year the new library rooms have been 
handed over by the Office of Works ; the Art Library has been 
transferred to them, and has been opened to the public. It was 
found that the accommodation in these rooms was not sufficient 
for the Science and Educational as well as the Art Library, 
and the former has therefore been placed in one of the adjacent 
new courts, which has been fitted up with the bookcases out of 
the old rooms, and makes a very good reading-room. 

For lighting the readers’ tables in the Art Library glow 
lamps are suspended, at a height of 8 feet from the floor, in 
groups of four, there being one 20 candle-power lamp to 52 
superficial feet of floor space. The upper parts of the rooms 
are lighted by arc lamps suspended just below the glass ceiling. 
These are hoisted above the ceiling to be trimmed. 

The new Eastern Court, containing the collection of casts 
from antique statuary, is lighted by eight Pilsen arc lamps 
suspended from light wrought-iron cranes fixed to the gallery 
which surrounds the court at a height of about 22 feet from the 
floor; the lamps being thus at a height of 29 feet from the floor 

-and to feet distant horizontally from the side wall of the court, 
which is 49 feet wide. By swinging the cranes round, the 
lamps are brought over the gallery for trimming. 

The Western Court, containing the Science Library, is 
lighted by eight Siemens’ arc lamps suspended in a similar 
manner. 

The corridor under the Art Library is lighted by 140 glow 
lamps suspended from the ceiling in groups of five. The number 
of lamps is in proportion to one (20 candle-power) lamp to each 
574 superficial feet. 

The double engine purchased last year from Messrs. Davey, 


Paxman & Company was started on May 3. It has worked 
very satisfactorily, but on one occasion one of the main bearings 
heated soon after starting, which necessitated a stoppage for 
three or four hours. This was probably due to the oil in the 
lubricators getting slightly congealed, as the: engine had been 
at rest for three days, and the weather had turned rather cold. 
No other accident or failure of any kind has happened. At pre- 
sent the engine is worked only to about 95 indicated horse-power. 
It is capable of giving above twice that power with the two 
present boilers, and with additional boiler-power might be 
worked to 300 indicated horse-power. 

At present it drives two Brush 16 light machines; a 
Siemens’ W,, alternate current machine with its exciter now 
supplying 310 glow lamps, but capable of supplying 500; one 
Pilsen machine with 13 arc lamps; and two Siemens’ 
SD, machines with six arc lamps each. 

The Ransome & Head engine now drives an Edison- 
Hopkinson K machine, which supplies glow lamps for part of 
the Art Schools and one of the Western Picture Galleries. 

The portions of the Museum now lighted by electric light 
are as follows:—Lord President’s Court, Raphael Gallery, 
Sheepshanks’ rooms, New Eastern Court (antique casts), New 
Western Court (Science Library), Library rooms, corridor 
under Art Library, six rooms in Western Picture Galleries, two 
rooms Jones’s Bequest, Dyce and Forster Libraries. 

The only extension of electric-lighting which has taken place 
in the old part of the Museum has been the fitting of Swan 
lamps in the one room of the western picture galleries men- 
tioned above, the available time of the staff having been taken 
up in fitting the new portions and part of the Art Schools, in 
which last the electric light has given great satisfaction from 
the improvement in the state of the atmosphere of the rooms. 
I hope during the coming year to extend the lighting as far as 
the power at our disposal and the space for machines in the 
engine-room will permit. 

It is now more than four years and a half since the Brush 
system was introduced into a part of thé Museum. The 
machines have continued to work well, and no accidents of any 
kind have happened. The lamps, as I have mentioned in pre- 
vious reports, are deficient in steadiness, and this defect appears 
to be somewhat on the increase now that they have been so 
long in use. Considerable improvements have lately been made 
in the Brush lamps, and those of the improved pattern are by 
degrees being substituted for the old ones in the Museum. An 
improvement has also been made in the armature of the 
machine, which enables twenty-four lamps, instead of sixteen, 
to be worked from each. The company have applied an arma- 
ture of new pattern to one of our machines for trial. If found 
to be satisfactory, the application of new armatures to our two 
machines will admit of working sixteen additional lamps, which 
will suffice to light the Italian or North Court. The only 
portions of the Museum which will then remain lighted by 
gas will be the Architectural Court, the corridors under the 
residences and Art Schools, the refreshment-rooms and 
corridor, the Keramic Gallery, and one of the Jones’s Bequest 
rooms. 

The agreement with the Sun Electric Light and Power 
Company for lighting the western picture galleries and two of 
the Jones’s Bequest rooms will expire at Midsummer, and the 
Company is now pressing the department to purchase the 
installation. As a special report will be required on this 
subject, I will not refer further to it here. 

The total consumption of gas in the Museum and schools 
during the past year has been 19,187,000 cubic feet, costing 
2,8812, the price having been reduced from 3s. 2d. to 3s. per 
thousand feet last January. ee 

We have spent during the year 6657. on the working 
expenses of the electric light ; the cost of gas in the space so 
lighted would have been 1,4294 The Sun Company has 
received 816/. 9s. 3¢. under their contract. ; 

In the spring of the past year an agreement was entered into 
with the Pilsen-Joel and General Electric Light Company for 
the lighting of Bethnal Green Museum. The Company pro- 
vided and fitted up the whole installation and erected the 
engine-shed at their own cost, and they work the machinery 
and keep in order the engine, machines, and lamps, paying all 
expenses for three years, the department paying them a 
sum at first fixed at 1,000/. a year, but afterwards increased to 
1,050/, when two additional arc lamps were found to be 
necessary. isa Lop 

The upper galleries and the central division of the building 
are lighted by twenty-nine Pilsen arc lamps, the parts under 
the galleries and the basement being lighted by 300 Gatehouse 
glow lamps. During the first week there were one or two 
occasions when, from want of proper adjustment, some of the 
lamps did not work properly, and once since then there has 
been a stoppage of the light for twenty minutes, caused by the 
heating of the engine bearings about twenty minutes after 
starting, at which time there was still some twilight left. 
Under the agreement a deduction is to be made from the pay- 
ments to them on account of gas used at times when there is a 
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failure of any part of the system. The total deduction for the 
occasions above-mentioned amounts to gs. 8d. 

The lighting otherwise has been very satisfactory, and. the 
reduction of temperature in the upper galleries was very 
marked, In the last fortnight of March, while lighted by gas, 
the temperature in the upper galleries at 9 P.M. was each night 
above 70 deg., and on one occasion 78 deg. The following 
week the temperature dropped to 60 deg. and 61 deg. 

The heating apparatus has worked satisfactorily at both 
Museums, with the exception of one boiler in the Science 
Schools, which leaked at the end of the year so badly from de- 
terioration of the joints, that it had to be replaced by a new 
one during the Christmas holidays. The consumption of coke 
for the heating apparatus has been for the South Kensington 
Museum 91,536 bushels, costing 1,134/. 2s., and for the Bethnal 
Green Museum 6,288 bushels, costing 78/. 12s. 

The temperature of the Museum was well maintained during 
the winter months, but there has again been no severe weather 
to contend with. The mean temperature of the Museum for 
the seven months during which it was artificially heated was 
58:98 deg.;.that of the outside air was 45°75 deg., or 1 deg. 

-higher than in the previous year. 


TESSERZ. 


Chalk Drawing. 
SIR Cw AaT DARI Buscls 


READINESS in handling the port-crayon, so as to imitate 
the masses and gradations of shade without apparent 
labour, is not soon acquired, and, even when acquired, may be 
rather specious than really the result of intelligence. It is surely 
enough that artisans should draw with correctness, and imitate 
faithfully the appearances of light and shade, without requiring 
from them the questionable dexterity of rapidly executing 
shadows with the point. The use of the stump, aided more or 
less by the point, may answer all the end, and, in saving the 
student’s time, may have the effect of directing his attention 
more exclusively to the essential object proposed. But if this 
method is advisable in such establishments, and for such 
students as those now referred to, it does not follow that in 
schools where the most intimate acquaintance with anatomy is 
promoted, and the higher objects of art are contemplated, a 
different system should not be followed. The finer delicacies 
of marking, the utmost intelligence in rendering structural 
details, and the nice expressions of surface, are better expressed 
with the point, provided a due lightness and freedom in its 
management have been acquired ; added to which, such execu- 
tion, when truly skilful and significant, is a fit preparation for 
the exercise of the brush. From a passage in Crespi’s continua- 
tion, or third volume of Malvasia’s “ Felsina Pittrice,” p. 229, it 
appears that the stump was introduced late among the Italian 
draughtsmen. Crespi does not hesitate to condemn its use 
and tendency. It would follow that the soft gradations in some 
drawings by the great painters—for example, Correggio—may 
have been produced by partial rubbing with the finger, or by 
similar means; the stump or s/zmzno itself having been pro- 
bably unknown to the earlier masters. 


Dials of Publie Clocks. 
F, DENT, 


The figures are generally made much too large. People 
have a pattern dial painted, and if the figures are not as long as 
one-third of the radius, and therefore occupying, with the 
minutes, about two-thirds of the whole area of the dial, they 
fancy they are not large enough to be read at a distance; 
whereas the fact is, the more of the dial is occupied by the 
figures the less distinct they are, and the more difficult it is to 
distinguish the position of the hands, which is what people 
really want to see, and not to read the figures, which might 
very well be replaced by twelve largespots. The rule which has 
been adopted, after various experiments, as the best for the 
proportions of the dial is this :—Divide the radius into three, 
and leave the inner two-thirds clear and flat, and of some 
colour forming a strong contrast to the colour of the hands— 
black or dark blue if they are gilt, and white if they are black. 
The figures should occupy the next two-thirds of the remaining 
third, and the minutes be set in the remainder, near the edge 
and with every fifth minute more strongly marked than the rest; 
and there should not be a rim round the dial, as there generally 
is, of the same colour or gilding as the figures. Where a dial 
cannot be put without interfering with the architecture, it is 
much better to have none, as is the case in many cathedrals 
and large churches, leaving the information to be given by the 
striking of the hours and quarters. This also will save some- 
thing, perhaps a good deal, in the size and cost of the clock, 
and if it is one without a train remontoire or gravity escape- 
ment, will enable it to go better. The size of public dials is 


often very inadequate to their height, and the distance at which 
they are intended to be seen. They ought to be at least 1 foot 
in diameter for every 10 feet of height above the ground, and. 
in many cases more, whenever the dial will be seen far off. 


English Chapter-Houses. 
H. CLUTTON. 


It is very rare to find any other form of chapter-house than 
the rectangular attached to conventual churches, or even to 
cathedrals which were built and served by the regular clergy. 
On the other hand, there are no exceptions to the polygonal 
shape as applied to cathedral churches, which were built and 
served by seculars. An analysis of the existing chapter-houses 
attached to our cathedrals will the better convey my meaning- 
First, take the cathedrals of the old foundation or churches 
which were built and served by secular clergy—York, St. Paul’s, 
Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Salisbury, and 
Wells—nine in number. York remains, and is octangular, St. 
Paul’s, now destroyed, was (according to Dugdale) octangular. 
Of Chichester, destroyed, there is no tradition. Exeter, founded 
by a body of Benedictines, and an abbey before the see of 
Sherborne was divided, is an exception; it is rectangular. 
Hereford, in ruins now, was decagonal. Lichfield_remains, 
polygonal unequal. Lincoln remains, decagonal. Salisbury; 
octagonal, And, lastly, Wells remains, octagonal. Next let us 
take the eight churches which were termed conventual churches 
or cathedral monasteries—those served by the regular clergy, 
viz., Canterbury, Durham, Carlisle, Ely, Norwich, Rochester, 
Winchester, and Worcester. Canterbury, founded and served 
by Benedictines, remains, and is rectangular; Durham, also 
Benedictine, is rectangular, and it had an apsidal termination 
to the east. The chapter-house of Carlisle, the only cathedral 
of Augustinian foundation, is destroyed. That of Ely, Bene- 
dictine, is likewise destroyed. Those of Norwich, Rochester, 
and Winchester, all Benedictine, are rectangular, Worcester, 
Benedictine, has a circular one, and why? Because it was 
founded and built by seculars, whom the Benedictine regulars. 
displaced in the eleventh century. Take, again, the five re- 
maining cathedrals, originally abbeys, but made into bishoprics. 
by Henry VIII.—Bristol, Peterborough, Oxford, Gloucester, 
and Chester. These were all founded, built, and served by 
Benedictines, and their chapter-houses are all rectangular. 


Mortar. 
M. BERTHIER. 


In a mortar which owes its solidity to the adhesion of the 
lime to the alloys or substances with which it is mixed, there is. 
evidently an advantage in multiplying as much as possible the 
surfaces of contact. Thus alloys with large grains donot afford 
mortars so solid as the pulverulent ones, because there are 
spaces filled with pure lime, which do not present the same 
resistance to fracture as the other parts. On the contrary, 
alloys in powder, though they present the greatest surface, yet 
require a very large proportion of lime. To obtain then with 
the smallest possible quantity of lime mortars possessing the 
greatest solidity, alloys must be used containing particles of 
different sizes, avoiding always the mixture of argillaceous sub- 
stances, which form a paste with water, but have no coherence. 
These opinions have been put to the test of experiment on 2 
large scale, the sand usually employed at Paris affording a 
better mortar when merely. washed than when the fine particles 
are removed by a sieve. 


The Apparent Smallness of St. Peter's, Rome. 
E. OLDFIELD, F.5S.A. 


It is well known that visitors on first entering St. Peter’s 
are generally disappointed by its apparent smallness. This has 
been sometimes strangely attributed to the excellence of its 
proportions—as if any proportion could be good which deprived 
a building of one of its most important elements of effect. The 
true reason, I believe, is the excessive size of all the details, not 
merely in the architecture, where increase in the dimensions of 
the constituent parts (as, for example, the arches of the nave) 
necessarily involves diminution in their number, but also in 
what we have here more properly to consider—the sculpture. 


| A few words will show the law which governs works of this 


class. Where a statue is used in place of a column, like the 
Canephore at the Erechtheum, or fixed in front of the pilaster 
as a structural support, like the Atlantes of the great temple at 
Agrigentum, its proportions are obviously prescribed by the 
scale of the building. But where it stands free, like those 
statues at St. Peter’s, and has an artistic motive of its own 
independent of the architecture, it is naturally imagined to be 
of the proportions usual in historical or monumental sculpture, 
even though it may incidentally serve some purpose of decora- 
tion. Now such statues, when placed near the eye, have in 
churches of all ages and styles been commonly made of the 
size of life or a little above it, without reference to the 
scale of the building. When, therefore, figures like these 
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having no, prima face; architectural character, are made thir- 
teen feet high, the spectator, instead of giving the figures credit 
for abnormal dimensions, applies insensibly a wrong measure to 
the building, The illusion is-kept up by the cherubs supporting 
the holy water basins, which are equally independent of the 
architecture, and yet, although infantile in form, are nearly 
6 feet in height ; nor are there any other statues visible in the 
nave on entrance by which the eye can rectify its error, for the 
bronze figure of St.’Peter is too remote as yet to attract notice. 
The sculptors of the Middle Ages never committed this 
mistake, and happily it has not yet been committed at St. 
Paul’s. But in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a mania 
arose in Italy for the colossal in art. Thus Mr. Fergusson 
justly traces the chief architectural defects of the interior of 
St. Peter’s to the adoption of a principal order of gigantic size, 
equally gigantic, too, in the nave and transepts as it is under 
the dome. This, besides involving other structural blemishes, 
“necessitated,” as he says, ‘‘ the exaggeration of every detail and 
every ornament,to such an extent as to give an air of coarse- 
ness and vulgarity to the whole.” It did not, however, really 
necessitate the enlargement of the statues in the niches ; and 
for that very reason the statues are the more deceptive, being 
accepted by the eye as.a scale for measuring the building in 
the ordinary way. 
Zinc Roofing. 


CAPTAIN. FOWKE, R.E. 


Zinc is a metal that enters much more largely into construc- 
tion in France than in this country, where, indeed, it has been 
to a limited extent employed, instead of slate or lead, as a 
covering for roofs, but not with such success as to warrant its 
general adoption for that purpose. In France it is very 
largely used for this purpose, and seems to give satisfaction, as 
its use is being continued in almost all the houses now in course 
of construction in Paris. French builders give as a reason for 
this difference in the durability of sheet zinc, that in England it 
is used much too thin, but probably it may be better accounted 
for by the superior dryness of the Paris atmosphere and its 
comparative freedom from the acids contained in the products 
of the combustion of coal, and from any saline particles that 
may enter into the composition of the air in England from 
greater proximity to the sea. 


Edinburgh. 
PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Yes, Edina, thou art indeed a noble city, a metropolis 
worthy of the land of mountain and of flood, glen, forest, loch, 
and long winding arms of ocean! Queen of the North! which 
of thy august shrines dost thou love the best ?—the Castle cliff, 
within whose hoary battlements kings were born—the green 
hill looking down on deserted Holyrood—the craigs, smitten 
into grandeur and beauty by time and the elements—or the 
mountain, like a lion couchant, reposing in the sky? The 
glorious works of Nature everywhere overshadow those of man’s 
hands, and her primeeval spirit yet reigns, with paramount and 
prevailing power, over the region that art has made magnificent 
with spires and obelisks, towers, temples, and palaces. Wheel 
round the city as on eagle’s wing, skimming the edge of the 
smoke, and the din, and the tumult, in itself a world, yet 
bordered how beautifully by another world of plains, woods, 
and ranges of hills, and that glorious Firth—all silent, serene, 
sublime ; and overhead a heaven swept into cloudless azure by 
the sea-blasts, and stretched out an ample circumference for 
the path of the sun! Eastward—those are ships hanging afar 
off between wave and weather-gleam ; westward—those are not 
clouds, but snow-capped mountains, whose sides are thundering 
with cataracts, and round whose bases lie a hundred lakes. 
‘The eye needs not here the aid of imagination ; but imagina- 
tion will not in such a scene suffer the eye to be without her 
aid. The past and future she makes to darken or brighten on 
the present, the limits’ of the horizon she extends afar, and 
round “stately Edinborough, throned of craggs,” arises a vision 
of old Scotland from sea to sea! 


Sap-Wood. 
CHARLES HOLTZAPFFEL. 


The quantity of sap-wood is various in different plants, and 
the line of division is usually most distinctly marked. In some, 
‘as box-wood,'the sap is very inconsiderable, and, together with 
the bark, is on the average only about the thickness of a stout 
card ; whereas in others, as the snake-wood, it constitutes fully 
two-thirds of the diameter, so that a large tree yields but an 
inconsiderable stick of wood of one-third or fourth the external 
diameter. It may be presumed that in the same variety of 
wood about an average number of the layers exist as sap-wood ; 
as in cutting up a number of pieces of the same kind, such as 
the black Botany Bay wood and others, it is found that in those 
measuring about two inches diameter the piece of heart-wood 
is only about as large as the finger ; but in pieces one, two, or 
three inches larger, the heart-wood is also respectively one, two, 


or three inches larger, or nearly to the full extent of the increase 
of the diameter. The sap-wood may be therefore in general 
considered as of about an average thickness in each kind of 
wood ; it is mostly softer, lighter, more even ‘in colour, and 
more disposed to decay than the heart-wood, which proves it to 
be in a less matured or useful state. 


Concrete. 
SIR R. RAWLINSON, C.E. 


Concrete should be made with Portland cement, with lias 
lime, or with other equally good hydraulic lime, in the pro- 
portions as under. For the best concrete, out of which to 
mould manhole-inverts or to form sewers, let the proportions be 
5 of gravel and sand to 1 of fresh cement or lime by measure. 
For foundations, backing to side-walls, and coverings to arch 
spandrels, the proportions may be 7 of gravel and sand to 1 
of fresh cement or lime by measure. Concrete for filling in 
trenches over sewers and drains, or where required in large 
masses for foundations, may be made with 9 of gravel and sand 
to 1 of fresh cement or lime by measure. The gravel may be 
substituted or be mixed with broken stone, broken tiles, or 
broken bricks, the largest portions being capable of passing 
through a ring of 13 inch in diameter. The sand should be 
clean, sharp, and in the proportion of 1 to 3 of the gravel. . The 
whole lime, gravel, and sand should be fully mixed in a dry 
state, and then be wetted by sprinkling with water, preparatory 
to being placed in the work. Where concrete is substituted for 
brickwork in retaining-walls, or in walls of tanks and reservoirs, 
the concrete should be one-third thicker than brickwork—that 
is, where a retaining wall is required to be 3 feet thick if of 
brickwork, it should be 4 feet thick if of concrete. 


Piers of Ancient Bridges. 
JOSEPH GWILT. 


The Italian as well as the ancient architects seem to have 
regulated the thickness given to the piers of bridges by pro- 
portioning them to the span of the arches, without regard to 
any other circumstances. In the little bridge over the Ilyssus, 
near Athens, the middle arch of which is only 19 feet Io inches 
span, the extraordinary thickness of nearly 8 feet 6 inches is 
given to the piers, being nearly five-twelfths of the span. In 
the bridge at Rimini, admired by Palladio for its beauty as well 
as strength, nearly the same proportion is observed. In the 
bridge over the Bacchilione, at Vicenza, the piers are one-sixth 
of the span of the middle arch; and in a design by Palladio 
himself, he makes the pier to the middle arch one-fifth of the 
span. L. B. Alberti says that the piers ought not to be less 
than one-sixth, nor more than one-fourth of the span. 


Wodern Architecture. 
J<-;ScoTr, RUSSELL 


The architect may be reckoned to belong to one of the new 
professions, although it is one of the oldest. The architect is a 
member of a new and untrained profession, because the wants, 
materials, and machinery of architecture are new. Modern 
buildings, modern cities, modern manufactories, modern stores 
and warehouses, railway stations, locomotive engine build- 
ings, and dock warehouses are all new kinds of structures, 
composed of iron, glass, machine-made bricks and modern 
forms and combinations of material, which have to be com- 
bined by skilful parsimony into forms useful to the modern 
owner, without being offensive to the eyesight of the spectator. 
Such architecture requires to be work of a new-made profession 
trained in all the refinements of science, engineering skill, and 
esthetic principle. Imitation of Greek temples for modern 
warehouses, is, we trust, at an end, and we are sure that the 
school of Pericles would have used quite other forms for cast 
iron and brick than those which they built of their admirable 
stone. 

Henry Fuseli, R.A. 


B. R. HAYDON. 


He had a strong Swiss accent and a guttural energetic 
diction. This was not affectation in him. He swore roundly, 
a habit which he told me he had contracted from Dr. Arm- 
strong. He was about 5 feet 5 inches high, had a’ compact 
little form, stood firmly at his easel, painted with his left hand, 
never held his palette upon his thumb, but kept it upon his 
stone, and being very near-sighted, and too vain to wear 
glasses, used to dab his beastly brush into the oil, and, sweep- 
ing round the palette in the dark, take up a great lump of 
white, red, or blue, as it might be, and plaster over a shoulder 
or face. Sometimes in his blindness he would put a hideous 
smear of Prussian blue in his flesh, and then, perhaps, discover- 
ing his mistake, take a bit of red to deaden it; and then, prying 
close in, turn round to me and say, “Dat’s a fine purple! It’s 
very like Correggio.” And then, all of a sudden, he would burst 
out with a quotation from Homer, Tasso, Dante, Ovid, Virgil, 
or perhaps the Nibelungen,{and thunder round to me with 
‘¢ Paint dat.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur Council of the Belgian Society of Architects have 
requested the municipal authorities of Mons to obtain the 
design for the memorial of the late Burgomaster DoLEz by 
means of competition. It is proposed to erect memorials 
of CHaRLEs Rocier, the Belgian patriot, in Brussels, Liége, 
and Antwerp. The Society of Architects desire that 
competition should be also tried in these cases. 


M. Batty, the architect, has been appointed as the 
successor of the late M. THEODORE Batu on the Council 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts) M. BaiLty has been a 
member of the Fine Art section of the Institut since 1875, 
and latterly he has been elected to fill the office of President 
of the Société des Artistes Frangais. 


Tur High Court of Justice is plainly opposed to every 
transaction that may appear of a speculative character. Not 
many months ago two trustees who had sanctioned an invest- 
ment in houses on the Bedford Park Estate were mulcted 
heavily, because they were not endowed with a prophetic 
spirit, and could not judge of the fate of the property any 
better than skilled surveyors. It now appears that the con- 
struction of silos does not meet the approval of the Court. 
The trustees of an estate joined in an application of a tenant 
for life that the cost of silos should be paid out of the capital 
in their hands. One of the clauses in the Settled Land Act 
says that capital is applicable to any operation incident to or 
necessary for securing the full benefit of such works as 
farmhouses, offices, and outbuildings. The Vice-Chancellor 
decided that as the beneficial nature of ensilage was not 
established, the erection of silos is no more than an experi- 
ment, and the Lords Justices have adopted this view. The 
construction of silos was even described as an amusement 
for a country gentleman. It seems to us to be an impossi- 
bility to discover an investment of which the certainty of 
profit is thoroughly established, and, if the rule of the 
Courts must be strictly enforced, there is an end to that 
speculation on which business of every kind is based. 


In a little time there will be few remaining of the great 
villas at Rome, which were interesting as works of archi- 
tecture and as memorials of the Cardinals. The Giustiniani 
villa on the Esquiline, belonging to Prince Massimt1, has 
been sold to a building society for two millions of francs. 
The villa with the vineyard outside the Porta Pia, belong- 
ing to Prince ToRLonIA, is now the property of the Banque 
Tibérine; the price was three millions of francs. An 
equal sum was paid to the Marquis Patrizi by a 
building society for his villa in the same neighbourhood. 
The Duc Masstmo REGNANO obtained two millions of 
francs for his villa near Sta. Susanna. For the Villa 
Ludovisi, of which DoMENICHINO was one of the archi- 
tects, a banking company has paid six millions. Part of 
Satiust’s garden is comprised in the grounds. The villas 
known by the names of Bonaparte, Ginnetti, and Berrardi 
have also fallen into the hands of building companies, and 
will, like the others, be removed in order to utilise the 
sites. It is said that the purchase of the Villa Borghese is 
also under consideration. 


Tue failure of the Channel Tunnel scheme has not 
daunted Sir E. W. Warkin, for he has come forward with 
another for the construction of a ship canal from the east 
to the west coast of Ireland. ‘There must be less objection 
to his new scheme. At one time it was considered a wise 
policy to ignore the physical advantages of Ireland. Lord 
SHEFFIELD opposed the repeal of the Navigation Laws on 
the ground that England had been handicapped by nature 
in the competition with Ireland for trade. “‘ Ireland’s 
object,” said his lordship, ‘‘ is to become the mart of Europe 
for the trade of America, for which she is so well suited by 
her western situation, immediately open to the ocean, and 
accessible almost with every wind, her vessels often crossing 
the Atlantic in a shorter time than the shipping of London 
require to clear the Channel.” A wiser spirit now prevails, 
and in the endeavour to maintain British trade it would be 


absurd to think of Ireland as a rival. Sir E. W. WATKIN 
proposes to construct a ship canal in the first place from 
Dublin to Athlone, which is the centre of the island, and 
where the Shannon could be utilised. There is a line of 
canal in the same direction which was once used for pas- 
senger and goods traffic, and is still used for the latter. Its 
existence is evidence of the feasibility of the new scheme. 
Afterwards the second portion of the canal, between 
Athlone and Galway, would be made. Sir E. W. WaTx1n’s 
idea is “that the canal should not merely be a navigable 
watercourse for the largest ships, but also practically a long 
dock from one end to the other, upon the margin of which 
various trades might be carried on.” The Manchester 
canal is to have a corresponding purpose, and if the two 
works are carried out a transference of trade centres to 
their banks is inevitable, and consequently there must be 
new buildings to an almost unlimited extent. 


Tue Italian manuscripts which were purchased from 
the Ashburnham Collection for 575,000 frs., have been 
placed in the Laurentian Library at Florence. Some of 
them have been formerly seen in the city—for example, the 
copy of Priny, which at one time belonged to the Mepict. 
There are also several manuscripts of DANTE’s great poem. 
It is said that Lord RosEBery has offered to pay 50,000 frs. 
for a part of the collection containing college exercises, 
correspondence, a history of Corsica and other writings by 
the first NAPOLEON, and 175,000 frs. for SINIBALDI’s 
Madonna. 


Tue palatial sanatorium for mental disease at Virginia 
Water, which was opened by the Prince and Princess of 
WALEs on June 15, will soon be followed by the inaugura- 
tion of another institution, also founded by the late Mr. 
Ho.titoway. The Holloway College for Women, at Egham, 
concerning which Mr. Grorce Marrin-Hotioway has 
done so much to carry out the scheme of the founder, will 
shortly receive some additions of sculpture, the work of His 
Highness Count GLEICHEN. These will consist of a marble 
statue in heroic size of the Queen for the first quadrangle, 
and a group in marble, also in heroic size, of the founder 
and his wife for the second quadrangle. Count GLEICHEN 
complied with the request of Mr. Martin-HoLtoway that 
he should testify his interest in the magnificent training 
establishment now rapidly approaching completion, and Her 
Majesty has been pleased to furnish Count GLEICHEN with 
special facilities for this work, and he is now busily engaged 
on it. Further, in commemoration of the opening of the 
“ Holloway ” sanatorium, the Prince and Princess of WALES 
have consented, at the request of Mr. Martin-HoL.Loway, 
to give sittings to;Count GLEICHEN for their busts in marble, 
which will be placed in the great hall of the building, 


TueE house in the Rue Courteissade, Aix, which was 
occupied by Francois DE MALHERBE, the poet, has been 
demolished in order to give room for the enlargement of 
the. offices of the sous préfet. In 1576 the Duc 
D’ANGOULEME was appointed governor of the district, and 
MALHERBE, who was a native of Caen, accompanied him 
as secretary. It was in Aix that he wrote the greater 
number of his poems, and formulated those laws which give 
him a claim to be considered as the creator of literary 
style in France. He was equally severe in judging his own 
writings, and is said to have used half a ream of paper 
before he satisfied himself with a stanza. It is not 
surprising that thirty verses was supposed to be a year’s 
work with MALHERBE. He died in Paris in 1628. 


_ THE number of fires in Paris has been yearly diminish- 
ing. Last year there were 2,440 cases, against 2,593 in 
1883, and 2,638 in 1882. The loss during the past year is 
estimated at 6,085,337 francs, while the cost of the fire 
brigade is nearly 70,o00/. a year. The eleventh arrondisse- 
ment in the east of the city, where the manufactories 
abound, has suffered most. It is remarkable that the first 
efforts to organise a fire brigade in Paris can be attributed 
to the revolutionary spirits. In the beginning of the last 
century there were only 36 pompiers for the entire city, and 
in 1770 the number was only 146. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LA FONTAINE’S ALLEGORY OF WAR. 


T was Dr. Jounson’s belief that the writing of fables in 
verse or prose was not a very difficult feat of author- 
ship, and, apparently, he thought that small harm would 
be done if any little fishes who might be introduced were 
made to talk like whales, or, in other words, to utter the 
sonorous sentences of “The Rambler.” But the literature 
of the apologue or fable is rather limited, and few of the 
men who made the attempts have been successful. Appa- 
rently a peculiar nature is needed, and the fabulist must be 
as childlike as Gay or La Fontarne. It may also be said 
that all languages are not equally well adapted for express- 
ing this form of thought. 

Among modern writers the first place as a fabulist must 
be given to La Fontaine. He is so successful that he 
seems to be the only writer of the age of Louis XIV. who 
can be placed alongside Mo.irreE as a describer of manners. 
He never is stilted or carried away with the notion that he 
belonged to an heroic age, and was therefore bound to 
make a pseudo-classical conventionalism pass for ordinary 
speech. La FoNnTAINE was a simple man in his ways, but 
he could take the measure of his contemporaries as accu- 
rately as his friend the comedian. He was courageous, too, 
and it is well known that the first of his writings which 
gained him notoriety was an appeal for Fouquet, the 
Minister of Finances, who had fallen from his high estate 
and was in disgrace with the king. 

There have been scientific naturalists who have put the 
poet’s fables under the microscope, and have dilated on his 
errors of description. But it was not his aim to be a 
metrical Burron, although he was a close student of 
nature. At a time when wise people believed that life in 
all forms (except that which they enjoyed individually) was 
mechanical in its action, LA FonrainE endeavoured to gain 
interest for animals by suggesting that there was a fellowship 
between, them and the great courtiers. If the truth were 
known, he may have had a misgiving whether the superiority 
belonged to the latter. La FonrTaine was not the first or 
the last man to make comparisons of the kind. His con- 
temporary, Swirt, formed a clear notion of the relative 
goodness of man and the lower animals. So did 
‘THACKERAY, who wrote :—“If I have cares in my mind 
I come to the Zoo, and fancy they don’t pass the gates. 
I recognise my friends, my enemies, in countless cages.” 
It is therefore not unreasonable to suppose that many of 
the fables are no more than a charming and safe way of 
expressing disagreeable truths in an age when it was not 
difficult to procure J/e¢fres de cachet. LA BRUYERE com- 
plained of the restraint in which a satirist was then kept, 
for he dare not touch the great subjects. In the fables of 
La FoNTAINE we see an endeavour to evade the rigour, 
and those subjects are mocked in their substitutes. 
Louis XIV. and CoLBeErT were not to be duped by the 
naiveté of the dialogues between wolves and sheep. If out of 
policy they refrained from sending La Fonraine to the 
Bastille, they showed their dislike by withholding all patron- 
age from him. 

When, therefore, LA Fontaine relates the story of the 
man with a parden and his seigneur, we see a device that is 
transparent as “The Mousetrap” of which HAMLET was 
the dramatist. The worthy citizen was as proud as a 
prince because he had a bit of ground which produced 
capital oseille and lettuce and flowers. But a villainous 
hare found its way there. In consequence the good man 
was compelled to invoke the protection of the seigneur 
himself, who graciously undertook the extermination of the 
invader, and expressed as much confidence in the result as 
if he were the great Louis himself. A scientific procedure 
was adopted for the campaign. The hedges which afforded 
so much security were partly removed, for it was more 
necessary to think of departure than of entrance to the 
field. The party duly arrived with hounds and horns, and, 
following the maxim afterwards laid down by NAPOLEON, 
that war should somehow pay its own expenses, the seigneur, 
his huntsmen and valets, their horses and dogs (all having 
admirable teeth) took up their quarters with the man they 
were to protect, and prepared themselves for the assault by 
good living. The attack was made, the dogs were let slip, 
the beds were trampled down, and the kitchen garden soon 


had the appearance of a battle-field. The purpose of the 
expedition was, however, achieved, for the hare was com- 
pelled to fly from so much tumult, and that was a satisfac- 
tion, although the amateur gardener was compelled to own 
that all the hares in the province could not in the course of 
a century commit so vast an amount of havoc in his territory 
as had been done in an hour. 

M. ApRrIEN MariE has entered fully into the spirit of 
La Fontainr’s fable. His picture at first sight suggests a 
battle scene, with the Grand Monarque or one of. his 
marshals for commander-in-chief. It is a burlesque of the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, but one 
which is played by tragic actors only, and they are all “ter- 
ribly in earnest.” The splendid pen-and-ink drawing which 
we reproduce suggests that there is not a detail in the 
picture which has not been worked out with conscientious 
care, and the Jardinier et son Seigneur was undoubtedly one 
of the most attractive of the pictures in this year’s Salon. 


THE NEW HOTEL DOE VILLE, PARIS. 


HE most important of the public buildings which 
have been erected in modern times in Paris is the 
Hétel de Ville, and accordingly a view of it demands pre- 
cedence in our series of plates of typical buildings in that 
city. The architects’ large drawing has been reproduced, 
and the illustration has additional interest on that account. 
The official geometrical drawings of the remainder of the 
building and plans will also be given in succession, English 
architects are always willing to acknowledge the beauty of 
the work produced by their French brethren, and we have 
no doubt they will recognise the good feeling which inspired 
the authorities of Paris when authorising-the publication in 
The Architect of the works which have been constructed at 
the expense of the city. 

The grandiose character of the building was demanded, 
not only on account of its importance as the seat of muni- 
cipal government, but also on account. of the historic 
interest attached to the site. For more than four centuries 
the Hotels de Ville which have stood in the Place de Greve 
have been the theatre of memorable events. The Place 
itself is of ancient interest. It was originally the common 
where the inhabitants met the farmers and dealers who had 
travelled along the Seine in their boats, bringing wine, corn, 
and wood, and it became a sort of general market-place 
and rendezvous, as well as a wharf. In the old days Paris 
was not so much a single city as a combination of three. 
There was the University part, which was jealous of its 
privileges, on the south side of the river. There was the 
Cité itself on the island about Notre-Dame, and lastly there 
was the town or ville, which stretched northwards from the 
grove or sandy shore of the Seine. The open space was 
surrounded by streets for special trades, such as basket- 
makers, cutlers, and weavers; but somehow it was kept clear 
from encroachment. At one end was the Hopital du 
St.-Esprit and the Bureau des Pauvres, where the 
magistrates gave help to the poorer citizens. On the eastern 
side there was in the fourteenth century a building known as 
the “Maison aux Piliers,” which was used as a residence by 
Puitie Aucustus, and after his death it passed into the 
possession of one of the Dauphins of Vienne. At the time 
the municipality was in need of a suitable place of meeting. 
The members first met in a house near the Grand Chatelet, 
in a narrow place which was known as the Valley of Misery; 
then they removed to a building further off, and afterwards 
they found accommodation in one of the towers of the 
fortifications near the Place St.-Michel. On the suggestion 
of the famous citizen ETIENNE MaRcEL, the dauphin’s house 
was purchased in 1357 for 2,880 livres. Victor Huco, 
who had taken great pains to realise what the Place de 
Gréve was like in the following century, describes the build- 
ing as a heavy and heterogeneous pile formed by three 
masses, and known under three names; but it contained, 
he says, everything that was necessary for municipal offices 
—namely, a chapel for prayers, a court-house for assemblies 
and where the king’s officers could be reprimanded, and, 
lastly, a magazine, which was well stored. 

The Maison aux Piliers served as a town hall until 1533, 
when the first stone of a new building was laid by PIERRE 
pE VioLteE. In 1549 the building had only reached the 
second storey, and it was resolved to adopt new plans 
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which had been prepared by DomINniQUE BOCCARDO, an 
Italian. The building was not completed until 1605. In 
1837 it was largely extended and altered, under the direction 
of MM. Goppe and Lesueur. For the various enlarge- 
ments from time to time it was found necessary to demolish 
the H6pitals du St.-Espritand des Haudriettes, and the Church 
of St.-Jean en Greve. Boccarpo’s design has been utilised 
as a motif for the central portion of the existing building. 

The building which we illustrate was commenced in 
1874, and was opened on July 13, 1882. As will be seen 
when the plans are published, the site is rectangular. The 
principal facades measure 143 métres 20, and the lateral 
80 métres 20, or in English measurement 470 feet by 
263 feet. The Salle des Fétes measures 165 feet by 42 feet, 
and the height is 42 feet. The campanile is 164 feet high. 

The old Hotel de Ville was divided into three principal 
parts. In the centre were the salles for grand receptions 
and those of the Municipal Council ; on the quay were the 
salons for ordinary receptions, and the residence of the 
Préfet, while the administrative offices were approached 
from the Rue de Rivoli. In the new building a similar 
arrangement has been observed. 

Owing to the proximity of the Seine a great deal of care 
had to be taken in order to render the basement and foun- 
dations water-tight. It was accomplished by forming a 
plateau of hydraulic beton, faced with cement. Many of 
the stones belonging to the former building have been 
utilised for the foundations. For the lower part, stone from 
Villebois and Saint Ybe was used, and in the upper parts 
stone from Hauteville, Larrys du Bief, Tercé, Charentenay, 
&c. The exterior is uniform in colour, and admirable both 
for general effect and detail. In the former building there 
was an array of statues of eminent men, and a still larger 
number will be found adorning the new Hotel de Ville. 
All the arts are represented, and at the corner of the Rue 
de Rivoli a statue of VIOLLET LE Duc may be seen. 

The architects whose names will be associated with this 
noble building are the late M. THtoporE BaALiu and M. 
PIERRE JOSEPH EDOUARD DEPERTHES. 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Hellenic Society was held at 

22 Albemarle Street, on June 25, Professor C. T. Newton, 

C.B., vice-president, in the chair. The hon. secretary, Mr. 
George Macmillan, read the council’s report. After reference 
to the work of the past year in connection with the “Journal of 
Hellenic Studies,” to the progress of the scheme for establishing 
a British school of archaeology at Athens, to the just issued 
facsimile of the Laurentian manuscript of Sophocles, and to the 
grant made by the society towards the recent excavation of 
Naukratis, the report went on to show that the financial posi- 
tion of the society was satisfactory, the balance in hand to 
meet the expenses of the coming year being about 880/, while 
life subscriptions to the amount of 714/. had been invested in 
Consols. In the past year there had been a net increase of 
forty-two members and subscribers, the present total of 
members being 595, and of subscribers (libraries) sixty-four. 
At the same time the council urged all members to do their 
utmost to secure fresh support for the society, that its field 
of work and its general efficiency might be yet further 
extended. _ The adoption of the report was moved by 
Professor G. Baldwin Brown, seconded by Mr. R. S. Poole, 
and carried unanimously. In the usual address from the chair 
Mr. Newton touched on the excavations at Naukratis, and 
showed their importance as throwing light on the development 
of pottery and on the position of Naukratis as a centre of trade. 
He then alluded to Mr. Bent’s recent discoveries in Karpathos, 
and especially to a rude figure which was the earliest specimen 
of an idol of any size that had been brought from the Greek 
islands. Referring next to Mr. Wood’s work at Ephesus, Mr. 
Newton said that he wished he could see more active interest 
taken in it. He recommended the project to the favourable 
‘consideration of all members of the society. A proposal on the 
part of the council to raise the life subscription from 1oZ. tos. 
to 15/. 15s. was put to the meeting and confirmed. Mr. R. S. 
Poole, as hon. secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund, stated 
that the exploration of the site of Naukratis was now practically 
complete. Forty-two cases of antiquities were now on their 
way home, and many of them probably would go to the British 
Museum. Six important inscriptions had been found, the site 
of various temples had been established, and an enormous 
quantity of fragments of early pottery, identical in style with 
that found at Rhodes, had been discovered. The inscribed 


handles of amphoree were especially important as evidence of 
trade routes. Another important find had been about 500 
weights of all the standards in use at Naukratis. Mr. 
Theodore Bent communicated some of the results, linguistic 
and archzological, of his recent visit to the island of 
Karpathos. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


NE the dinner which was given by the. Plumbers’ Company 

at Chingford on Monday, the master, Mr. George Shaw, 
described the conclusions at which the court had arrived, and 
the steps which had been taken with a view to improve 
plumbers’ work. He said that the general regard for the 
public health which now existed, and which was said to be the 
creation of the last thirty or forty years, divided itself into two 
great branches : first, the provision of more open spaces and 
improved public sanitary arrangements ; and, secondly, house 
drainage and private sanitary works. The first branch 
they might well leave to the public authorities; with regard to 
the second, it had been the anxious desire of the Plumbers’ 
Company to ascertain the precise causes of existing evils, and 
to place themselves in a position which would justify them in 
publicly proposing remedial measures. More good plumbing 
work was now being done than in former times, but from certain 
causes the average work done in some branches had distinctly 
deteriorated. The first of these causes was that the identity of 
the plumbers’ craft had been lost or absorbed to a great extent 
through the amalgamation of various branches of the building 
trade ; the second was the decay of the system of apprenticing by 
which there was no continuance in the system of properly- 
qualified plumbers ; the third was that, owing to changes in the 
character of the materials used, much of an unsuitable nature 
was now employed. Owing to the efforts of the company a 
Plumbers’ Congress had met and considered these questions, 
and a council had been formed, composed of properly-qualified 
persons, to which the Plumbers’ Company would submit certain 
definite recommendations. It was found that scamped work 
was at present a serious evil in the trade, and as a means of 
checking it the company, supported by the opinions and the 
authority of the plumbers of the kingdom, would propose to 
initiate and accept on behalf of the trade such regulations as 
might tend to secure more efficient work. A definite scheme 
for the registration of plumbers, both masters and journeymen, 
technical instruction in plumbers’ work, and the inspection of 
plumbers’ work in new houses, would also be part of the recom- 
mendations of the company to the council. _ In order to show 
the nature of the new council, he might say that the following 
had consented to serve on it:—Earl Fortescue, the Lord 
Mayor, Captain Douglas Galton (the chairman of the Sanitary 
Institute), Mr. P. Magnus, Mr. E. Christian, Mr. G. Godwin, 
Dr. Cameron, M.P., the Lord Mayor-of York, and the Mayor 
of Newcastle. Os 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


ap ste annual meeting of the Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers was opened on Thursday in. last 
week in the Council Chamber of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, Westminster. Mr. Vawser, borough engineer of Man- 
chester, was installed as President for the ensuing year, and 
the report stated there were now 242 members, forty having 
joined since the last meeting. The question of applying for a 
Royal Charter had been considered, but the Council could not 
advise the incurring of the heavy expense this would entail. 
They suggested, however, registration under the Literary and 
Scientific Institutions Act or the Companies Act. The subject 
of examining surveyors to local authorities and granting certi- 
ficates of comnpetency had also been considered, and the 
opinion of the association was invited on the point. The 
report was passed and approval was expressed of the two 
suggestions named, and it was decided that the next annual 
meeting should be held at Hanley. The President delivered an 
address, in which he dealt with the difficulties of treating town 
sewage, either by chemical processes or irrigation; and also 
briefly reviewed the Rivers Pollution Bill, and alluded to the 
necessity of improved dwellings for the poor, incidentally con- 
demning cottages being built back to back, as creating a 
difficulty that one day must be faced. Papers were then read 
on water. Two papers were read and discussed: one by Mr. 
Santo Crimp on the recent electric lighting trials at Wimble- 
don ; the other on sanitary gas-making, by Professor Wanklyn. 
The area of Wimbledon is 3,220 acres, and the population 
exceeds 20,000, the rateable value being 170,000/, The 
number of street lights is 361. The street illuminant was 
originally gas, but the high rate charged by the company 
led the local authority to seek other means. Seventy-six 
incandescent lights were worked for eight weeks an aver- 
age of six hours per night, at a cost of 0.378 of a penny 
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per 25 candle-power light per hour. The cost for attendance 
would have been ample for 400 lights, which if employed would 
have reduced the expense to 0°2 of a penny per lamp per hour. 
The author of the paper, who is the surveyor of the district, 
reports this form of light to be devoid of all the defects of oil 
and gas. The light is absolutely steady ; it can be turned on 
or off or regulated at pleasure from a single station, and is 
independent of the weather. All the street lamps at Wimble- 
don haye been lighted for three years by oil, which is stated to 
be generally approved of by the inhabitants, and to be far 
cheaper than gas. The offensive nature of gas and its by- 
products appears to be entirely disposed of by the limed-coal 
process described by Mr. Wanklyn, and which was spoken 
most highly of by the manager of the gasworks at Tunbridge 
Wells, where the process has been in action for some time with 
financial results as good as those of manufacture. 

At the second day’s meeting Mr. de Courcey Meade, sur- 
veyor of the Hornsey Local Board, read a paper on the High- 
gate Hill Steep Grade Tramway, in the course of which he 
gave details respecting its construction and working, and finally 
confessed that, although he was sceptical at first, the working 
of the line had so far been a mechanical success. Mr. Gamble, 
borough surveyor of Grantham, read a paper on Dangerous 
Structures, and the difficulty experienced in dealing with them 
effectually. ‘The members of the association then proceeded to 
the Mansion House, where they were entertained at luncheon 
by the Lord Mayor. In proposing the toast of the association, 
his lordship said that the matters with which municipal: and 
sanitary engineers had to deal were vitally connected with the 
health and prosperity of the country. Mr. Vawser, the presi- 
dent, briefly: responded on behalf of the members of the 
association. The members subsequently visited Blackfriars 
Bridge and inspected the Holborn Viaduct and the London 
Central Market. 


UNSANITARY HOUSES. 


HE judgment which was given in the Queen’s Bench 
Division on Wednesday in the case of Lowndes v. 
Pawley, suggests the risk which is incurred in accepting the 
opinion of the sanitary officers of a local board on the con- 
dition of a house. The plaintiff brought the action against 
Mr. Pawley, an architect, for alleged fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion as to the sanitary condition of a house in Auckland Road, 
Croydon. The case for the plaintiff was that on March 19, 
1884, the defendant stated to him that the house was in a per- 
fect sanitary condition, and that the sanitary arrangements of 
the house had been carried out under the supervision of the 
Croydon Local Authority ; that by reason of this statement the 
plaintiff was induced to agree to take the house for three years, 
at a rent of $0/. a year, and that this statement was false, and 
was made fraudulently. The plaintiff, with his family, went 
into the house at the end of March, but, the house not 
being completed, he went to the seaside, and on May 18 
he returned to the house. Shortly after his return his 
-cook, and afterwards his gardener, were taken ill, and 
subsequently the plaintiff's stepson was seized with ill- 
ness, and on June 1 the plaintiff’s wife was seized with 
purging and vomiting, which resulted in blood-poisoning, from 
which she died in about a fortnight after her first seizure. Upon 
examination it appeared that the stopping of the joints of the 
soil-pipe, which was outside the house, 2 feet Io inches from 
the front door, was so faulty that sewer gas could escape 
through them, and that a D-trap, to which it had been intended 
to connect a rain-water pipe where a conservatory should have 
been built, had been left without water and broken, so that 
sewer-gas could escape. This trap was near the library 
window, in which room Mrs, Lowndes often sat in the morning. 
It was also found that a drain at the back of the house had in 
it some broken bricks which had stopped it up. After Mrs. 
Lowndes’s death the plaintiff removed from the house. He 
‘estimated the actual expenses to which he had been put 
at 2287, 10s. He further claimed damages for the loss of 
his wife. It appeared that she was possessed. of an income 
‘of about 1,000/. a year. She had, however, only a life 
interest in it. Upon receipt of her income, her habit had 
‘been to pay it to her husband, who expended it in maintaining 
‘the joint establishment. Her children by a former husband 
were provided for, and were in no way dependent upon her 
income. At the time of her death Mrs. Lowndes was sixty 
years of age, and, until her illness, had been very healthy. The 
- plaintiff is forty-five years of age. They had been married 
‘fifteen years. The defendant, who was the builder of the house, 
stated that the representation which he made to the plaintiff 
was that the sanitary arrangements of the house had been 
carried out under the supervision of the Croydon Local 
‘Authority, and this was the case. The officials of the Authority 
were called, and stated that they had inspected the drainage 
‘arrangements of the house upon its completion, and had not 
‘raised any objection to any of them, which they would have 


done if they had not been in a satisfactory condition. It was 
suggested on behalf of the defendant that when the plaintiff’s 
furniture was being taken into the house the soil-pipe must have 
received a blow which had loosened the joint. 

Mr. Justice Day, in directing the jury on the measure of 
damages, if in their opinion the plaintiff was entitled to the 
verdict, said that in addition to damages for the loss of consor- 
tium the plaintiff would be entitled to the sum at which they 
might assess the reasonable expectation which he might have 
had of enjoying his wife’s income, as he had done for their joint 
lives. 

In answer to questions put to them by his lordship, the 
jury found that the defendant did make the representa- 
tion alleged as to the condition of the house, that it was 
false and fraudulent, that the plaintiff was induced by it to 
take the house, and that it was on account of defects in 
the drainage arrangements that Mrs. Lowndes died. They 
assessed the damages sustained by the plaintiff from the 
loss of his wife at 2,000/7.,and his expenses at the amount 
claimed. or 

Judgment was accordingly entered for the plaintiff for 
2,228. 10S. 


Poygones, 


‘ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.”’—HAzZLiTT. 


THE OPENING MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE “Architectural Society ” was established in London in 
1831, and every one who had studied architecture in the 
office of an architect for a term of five years was eligible for 
membership. The meetings were held in No. 35 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. At the beginning of 1834 a meeting was held in the 
Freemasons’ Tavern with the object of founding a rival society. 
There was not much unanimity among those present; but, 
however, a party was formed who held similar views. The 
members of it afterwards met at the Craven Hotel, and the 
selection of such places gave rise to the rumour that the pro- 
jected society was to be social rather than scientific. Eventually 
the members were able to found the society which is now known 
as the Royal Institute of British Architects. An address was 
issued, which is almost identical with what appears in the first 
volume of the “Transactions.” One of the principal features 
of the new society was declared to be “the maintenance of a 
high standard of professional character and honourable prac- 
tice among the members,” and, as a means to secure that end, 
the stern rule with regard to measurement, valuation, and esti- 
mation of artificers’ works was laid down. The opinion of Sir 
John Soane had been sought some time before on the subject, 
and it was in the words so often quoted—“ That he had himself 
measured for builders by the express advice of Messrs. Dance 
and Holland, two of the most celebrated architects of their day ; 
that, so far from considering the practice disreputable, he be- 
lieved measuring to be the stepping-stone to professional 
knowledge, and very frequently the only means by which the 
young practitioner could obtain a livelihood.” Nevertheless, it 
is plain that Sir John could not have disapproved of the rule 
which was made against the “contaminating trade element,” 
since he contributed 750/. to the funds, while only one-third 
that sum was given by him to the Architectural Society. 

The first general meeting of the Institute was held on 
June 15, 1835, in the building which after many vicissitudes is 
now the New Club, and was long known as “Evans’s.” The 
first volume of the official “ Transactions” gives no account of 
the proceedings, and the following contemporary report may 
accordingly have interest for our readers :— 

The members held their opening meeting at their rooms, 
43 King Street, Covent Garden, on June 15, on which occasion 
they invited the attendance of the presidents and members of 
the various scientific bodies whose pursuits are at all analogous 
with theirs. In consequence the attendance was numerous, and 
we observed among those present the Duke of Somerset, Sir 
Martin A. Shee, P.R.A.; Sir Edward Cust, Sir Henry Ellis, Sir 
Graves Haughton, the Hon. Thomas Liddell, the Hon, William 
Cust, Messrs. Vivian, Walker, P.C.E.; Wilkins, R.A.; Phillips, 
R.A.; Cockerell, A.R.A.; Deering, A.R.A.; Greenough, Captain 
Pringle, Dr. N. C. Taylor, Professor Hoyen of Copenhagen, 
M. F. A. Bernhardt, a Saxon architect, and many other per- 
sons, distinguished friends of architecture. Earl de Grey, the 
president, took the chair at half-past eight o’clock, supported by 
Messrs. Robinson and Kay, vice-presidents, and by Messrs. 
Barry, Basevi, Benton, Kendall, Rhodes, and other members 
of the council. After the minutes of the last meeting 
had been read, his lordship prefaced the business of the 
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meeting with some introductory observations on the cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to that assembly. “I believe,” 
said his lordship, “that every profession connected with the 
arts and sciences in this country has had something like an 
association amongst the members professing it, except archi- 
tecture. Several friends of this science have attempted, at 
different times, to establish a society for promoting it; but, 
essential as all feel and acknowledge it to be, whether versed in 
it as a science, or merely regarding it with the eye of an ama- 
teur, from some cause or other they have always failed. We 
have, however, now a more cheering prospect opening before 
us; and this Society is formed for the cultivation of an art 
which can only be duly understood and appreciated by those 
who make it their study. Under these circumstances, I have 
the pleasure of addressing you, and through you the public, 
who, I trust, will hold out a fostering hand to its support, and 
who will step forward with boldness and kindness to help us, 
and to raise the Institution to that character which this country 
is competent to give it. We have amongst us this evening pro- 
fessors of this art and science from foreign countries, who only 
want opportunities of this sort to become better acquainted with 
us, and through them we shall become better acquainted with 
their institutions. It is impossible to doubt that very great 
benefit must result to ourselves, and to the younger members of 
the profession, who may, by means of this Institution, have an 
opportunity of availing themselves of the experience of their 
elder brethren, with the advantage of that personal converse 
with each other which is so much more valuable than the 
dogmas of a school or the shorthand minutes of a lecture. If 
we only succeed in establishing this Institution on the broad 
ground and footing which I think we may, then we shall have 
an opportunity of deriving a greater acquaintance with the 
resources of the art. Having said thus much upon the Institu- 
tion itself, I may, perhaps, be allowed to say a few words as 
respects myself and the position I now occupy. I was asked to 
become the president of the Society by my friend on my right, 
Mr. Robinson, but I really did feel and express myself sincerely 
when I told him that I was incompetent to fill that office. I 
will add that I know nothing of architecture asa science. I 
acknowledge that I am fond of it, and that it is an amusement 
with me and a subject of interest. I have dedicated a good 
deal of time and attention to it, but I know nothing whatever 
about it ina scientific point of view. The Institution may, 
perhaps, in some slight degree be benefited by my efforts ; and 
since no one can doubt that my motives are perfectly dis- 
interested, some little advantage may result from my associating 
myself with this Institution. On those considerations I cer- 
tainly accepted the office, and I only hope that I may be able 
to fill it with effect. I can only add that at any period I shall 
be most happy to do all in my power to further the objects of 
this Institution, and to add my feeble efforts to promote so 
great and so magnificent a science as we must all acknowledge 
architecture to be.” 

Mr. Donaldson, the secretary, then read a paper expla- 
natory of the views and objects of the Institute. After some 
preliminary remarks, he stated that the Institute now counted 
eighty members, fifty fellows of whom are architects of esta- 
blished practice in England. Every inducement will be held 
out to the junior class of members, by making such ample pro- 
vision for general information and improvement as can be 
effected by the funds which the council may have under their 
control. Thus may the younger members of the profession be 
induced to look up to this Institute, composed as it is of the 
greater portion of the senior established architects in the 
United Kingdom, as a scientific body to which it must be alike 
honourable and advantageous to belong. Just eulogiums were 
passed on the two honorary members, Dr. Faraday and Mr. 
Britton, of whom it was observed that such were the names put 
foremost on the list of honorary members, and that the Institute 
owed it to them, as it owed to itself, that those who occupied 
in future the same position with them in the Society should be 
names equally honoured and respected in the field of science 
and literature. Allusion was made to the class of foreign and 
corresponding members, the list of whom contains the names 
of the most celebrated architects abroad. Much valuable in- 
formation and instruction are expected to be derived from their 
communications: the professional objects of our architects 
travelling abroad will be facilitated by such intercourse ; and, 
again, their reception here by the members must produce a 
_ spirit of harmony and goodwill serviceable to architecture 
throughout the world. Communications have already been 
opened with various foreign academies, through the several 
embassies in London. The paper then went on to state the 
objects which the members had in view for the cultivation of 
architecture, both as a fine art and science. A library is form- 
ing, specimens of materials are being procured, models have 
been given, and, in fact, everything is in due progress for 
establishing a museum. A paper of queries, containing the 
desiderata in every branch of architecture, has been drawn up, 
and, after revision by the members, it is to be distributed 
throughout the world. This paper is to contain questions as to 


edifices, in regard to their individual history, destination, size, 
distribution, and construction. Precise information will be 
required on all sorts of materials and their application, the 
failures and remedies respecting which will offer a wide field 
of experience. Acoustics and lights will be also subjects of 
investigation. The literature of the art, its antiquities, bio- 
graphy, and education, are also included as proper for the 
attention of correspondents. These questions will be sent to 
foreign countries, and, as they will be translated into the various 
languages of Europe, it is hoped that they will find admission 
into the leading periodicals connected with science, and be 
diffused throughout the world. In the meantime, the council 
have determined to offer an honorary premium for an “ Essay 
upon the Nature and Properties of Concrete,” for which all 
persons are invited to compete. Brief notices were taken of 
Messrs. Lee, Parker, and Nash, who had died since the forma- 
tion of the Institute, and their several merits as architects were 
justly dwelt upon. The secretary concluded by an appeal to 
the public at large, and to the nobility, gentry, men of science, 
and members of the profession, to foster an institution so 
essential to the due cultivation of a branch of art and science 
upon which so much of the comforts, elegancies, and, in fact, of 
the happiness, of every individual depends. 

The list of benefactors was then read by Mr. Goldicutt, the 
junior secretary, and communications from contributors since 
the previous meeting of the society. From Mr. Bellamy, 1o/. ; 
Mr. Newman, 11/. 11s. as a fund for travelling students. From 
Mr. Britton, several books and two interesting drawings of a 
design for a triumphal bridge by the late Paul Sandby. From 
Mr. Noble, a most valuable collection of books and prints, and 
52. to be laid out in any modern publication; and from Mr. 
Barry, 20/. for books. A vote of thanks was passed to all these 
gentlemen. 

The President then communicated to the meeting that he 
had a most gratifying letter to read from Sir John Soane, who 
had not only distinguished himself as an eminent architect, but 
as a munificent promoter of the art of which he had been so 
exalted a member. It was to announce a donation of 750/. in 
his own name, and in that of his grandson, John Soane, Esq., 
to the general purposes of the Institute. The noble President 
himself proposed a motion for a vote of grateful acknowledg- 
ment to Sir John Soane, which was carried by acclamation, 
and a special meeting was ordered to be convened for Monday 
next, with the view of taking into consideration the mode in 
which the noble gift should be appropriated. After the meet- 
ings for the remainder of the season had been declared, as well 
as the subjects to be discussed thereat, thanks were voted to 
Mr. Donaldson, the secretary, for his zealous labours in the 
formation of the Institute; and Mr. Robinson, V.P., who sat 
on the right of the President, returned, in the names of the 
members then present, their acknowledgments for the honour 
which their noble President had done them, not only in having 
given his countenance to the Institution by accepting the office 
of President and presiding on that occasion, but by his contri- 
bution of s5o/. towards its general purposes. 

The whole evening passed off most satisfactorily to all 
present, and we doubt not that this institution will fill an im- 
portant station among the scientific societies of this metropolis, 
and, in fact, of Europe in general; its progress being distin- 
guished by the greatest caution, and its objects embracing 
every practical point which can benefit architecture, whether as 
a fine art or science. 


LEGAL. 


High Court of Justice—Queen’s Bench Division. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE A. L. SMITH.) 
TAYLOR & LOCKE v. GREEN & SONS. 
ARCHITECTS’ FEES. 

The hearing of this action occupied seven days. The 
plaintiffs are architects living in Basinghall Street, and the 
defendants are manufacturers and dealers in pottery. The case 
was brought to recover 451/. 75. 1d, balance of an account for 
preparing plans and other architectural work in connection 
with the new premises erected by the defendants in Cannon 
Street and Nicholas Lane. The gross sum claimed by plaintiffs 
had been 1,128/. 13s., out of which 6767. had been paid. The 
defendants contended that a good many of the items which 
were comprised in the balance were covered by the 5 per cent., 
and, as to others, that they were framed in respect of plans and 
drawings which were prepared for the purpose of negotiating 
with surrounding owners, who complained that their ancient 
lights had been interfered with, and that it was the plaintiffs’ 
fault that these disputes had arisen, and therefore they could 
not charge the defendants in respect of them. The defendants 
also contended that the plaintiffs should have so arranged 
matters that neighbouring owners would not complain ; but the 
plaintiffs denied that there was any such liability upon them. 
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The contract was set out by the plaintiffs in these terms :— 
“ Our charges for acting as your architects of the proposed new 
buildings in Cannon Street will be 5 per cent. on the total cost 
of the work, our services to include all designs, drawings, speci- 
fications, and superintendence of the works from their com- 
mencement to the finish;” and the defendants contended 
that the retainer of the plaintiffs was special, and not general, 
and that it exempted the defendants from liability to pay the 
balance. This sum was made up of items for preparing plans 
in 1877 before the acquisition of the site, measuring and making 
plans of the old buildings upon it, negotiating a loan, and doing 
a variety of other things. ‘The defendants, in addition to deny- 
ing their liability to pay the 4514, counter-claimed to the 
amount of 1,638/. expenses incurred by them in connection 
with claims made by surrounding owners, and contended that 
it was the fault of the plaintiffs that these expenses had been 
incurred. Messrs. Taylor & Locke, on the other hand, con- 
tended that they were in no way liable for the claims of the 
surrounding owners, because they had been specially retained 
to make the plans and do the rest of the work according to the 
express instructions of the defendants, and that they had so 
acted. 

His Lordship summed up the case and evidence, which was 
of a very long and conflicting nature, and the jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiffs for a balance of 389/. 175. 1d. due for 
work and also on the other points, and judgment was given 
with costs. They likewise negatived an imputation that had 
been made upon the plaintiffs of impropriety of conduct in 
taking payments from others than the defendants. — Mr. 
Justice Smith said he should have found the same verdict him- 
self ; but he stayed execution upon the amount of the verdict 
being brought into Court. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


South Elmsali._ The new Wesleyan chapel at South Elm- 
sall, near Doncaster, was opened on Thursday. The buildings 
comprise a chapel, 58 feet by 33 feet, with vestries in the rear, 
and are of Elland flagstone. The tracery to the windows and 
other dressings are of Horsforth sandstone. The tower, with 
spire, rises to 90 feet in height. The interior is finished in 
pitch pine and English oak. The communion table and chairs 
are of carved wainscot oak. The gasfittings are of hammered 
iron and polished brass, by Messrs. Dutton & Powers, of Man- 
chester. Accommodation is provided for 400 persons, and the 
cost, exclusive of site, has been 1,600/, Mr. James Wilson, of 
12 East Parade, Leeds, has been the architect ; but the works 
have been carried out under the personal superintendence of 
Mr. T. Butler-Wilson, who has recently succeeded to his father’s 
practice. 


Beswick.—A new Wesleyan chapel has been opened. The 
building is 87 feet long by 46 feet, with external buttresses, faced 
with red Ruabon bricks and terra-cotta dressings. Sitting 
accommodation is provided for over 500 persons. The archi- 
tect is Mr. A. W. Smith, of Mosley Street, Manchester, and the 
builder Mr. Bird, of Bradford. 


Worthampton.—The memorial-stone of a chapel in St. 
Michael’s Road has been laid, of which Mr. Samuel J. Newman, 
A.R.I.B.A., is the architect, and Messrs. Reynolds & Sons, of 
Derngate, are the contractors. The cost will be 2,5407, The 
building is to seat 1,000 persons, the interior being 73 feet by 
56 feet. In the design the architect has aimed to plan a build- 
ing thoroughly well constructed in a substantial manner, and 
effective in its general appearance.. It is to be of plain rect- 
angular shape, the exterior faced with good red bricks, with red 
Mansfield stone dressings by Mr. J. Allbright, Church Lane, 
Northampton, and finished at the top with a good cornice and 
boldly projecting eaves. The site, having a frontage of 120 
feet, allows ample room for a good block of school buildings, 
which are to be erected hereafter. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Darlington.—The foundation-stone of the Central Board 
Schools, Darlington, has been laid. The site of the schools, of 
which Mr. F. W. Brooks is the architect, is at the back of 
Houndgate and the School Board offices which have been 
lately entered upon. The whole, including the buildings for 
offices and those to be erected for the new schools, the play- 
grounds, &c., will cost about 8,000/., the new school buildings 
being set down as costing 5,000/. The new schools are intended 
to hold 1,000 children. 


Edinburgh.—A hall and Sunday-schools are to be erected 
for the North Leith parish church. The designs for the build- 
ing in a limited competition by Mr. J. Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
architect, Edinburgh, were unanimously selected by the com- 
mittee. The scheme comprises a large hall, in which eighty 


classes are accommodated, and so arranged that when required 
the hall can be seated for an audience of 900 persons comfort- 
ably, in addition to platform accommodation. There are also 
infants’ class-room, accommodating 150; committee-room, 
kitchen, furnace-room, three separate rooms for advanced 
classes, capable of being opened out to form one apartment ; 
teachers’ room, and caretaker’s dwelling. Taking advantage of 
the site, there are four separate entrances—one of which is. 
specially for infants—and opening from each vestibule there is 
separate lavatory accommodation, all arranged under the most 
modern sanitary conditions. Drainage and ventilation have re- 
ceived the most careful consideration, the details of which have 
met with the approval of the committee. So extensive a scheme 
is somewhat novel in Scotland, and the arrangements of the 
plans as approved promise to fulfil very efficiently the special 
wants of the congregation. The works are to be proceeded 
with so soon as tenders are obtained, the limit of expenditure 
proposed by the committee for the whole works being under 
3,000/. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Leyton.—Mr. George Hibbert, one of the churchwardens 
of the parish, has undertaken to rebuild, at a cost of something 
like 2,000/,, the almshouses which adjoined the vestry-room 
and abutted upon the churchyard and Church Road. The old 
cottages, which have now been demolished, had become 
thoroughly dilapidated, having been built at the cost of John 
Smith “ for the true objects of charity” in the year 1658, and last 
thoroughly repaired in 1789. Plans for the new houses, which 
will provide for eight inmates, have been prepared by Mr. 
Richard Creed, F.R.I.B.A., and the tender of Mr, D. Sayers 
for the execution of the work has been accepted. 


Hyde.—The new Town Hall at Hyde was opened on 
Saturday last. The building is situated about the centre of 
the,town, and the front faces the Market Square, and is about 
142 feet in length. The principal entrance is in the centre of 
the Hyde Lane front. Over the entrance a tower is carried up 
to a height of 104 feet above the street level, the basement 
being used as a strong-room. To the right and left of the 
entrance is a corridor 8 feet wide running the whole length of 
the building with an entrance from the side street at each end. 
Opening from the corridors are the offices of the various 
borough officials. On the first floor is a corridor, into which 
opens the council chamber, Mayor's parlour, waiting-room, 
councillors’ cloak-room, committee-rooms, &c. The council 
chamber is in the south wing of the building, and is 45 feet by 
30 feet and 22 feet 6 inches high, witn a reporters’ gallery at 
one end. The building is designed in a free Classic style, with 
transomed windows, and the walls are faced with deep-red 
bricks. The architects are Messrs. J. W. & R. F. Beaumont, of 
St. James’s Square, Manchester. The building at present 
erected is a portion of a larger scheme, which will include a 
large assembly-hall and borough police courts. 


Bank of Scotiand.—The new building in George Street, 
Edinburgh, which has been erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Kinnear & Peddie is now complete. The style adopted is 
Italian Renaissance. The main cornice has been treated with 
unusual boldness. This, with the great breadth of plain wall, 
contributes to the dignified aspect of the building. The ground 
floor being occupied by the bank, and the area for building 
being limited, it was found necessary to place the telling-room 
in the main building. Owing to the great size of this room, 
and its unusual height from floor to ceiling, very large windows 
on the main floor were found to be absolutely essential. To 
keep these in harmony with the other windows of the front, 
they have been designed as large circular openings, divided by 
transoms of stone, supported by fluted columns. The ground 
floor is treated with rusticated masonry, so as to serve asa 
sufficient basis for the large mass of wall above. At the west 
end is the entrance to the bank proper, emphasised by a pro- 
jected portico with coupled columns, the pediment being filled 
with the bank’s arms and supporters. The sculpture of the 
pediment and the heads above the large windows in front were 
executed by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, A.R.S.A. At the east 
end of the building is the entrance to the staircase, and to 
premises at the back which are occupied by Messrs. Waterson 
& Sons, where the new notes of the Bank of Scotland are 
printed. The first floor is occupied by the Scottish 
Fishery Board, and the second floor is to be occupied 
as suites of offices, and above that the bank messenger’s 
house is placed. The telling-room, in which the public busi- 
ness of the bank is conducted, is 54 feet long by 42 feet broad, 
and 25 feet high. It is treated ina style corresponding with 
the exterior, and, owing to its being under the main building, 
supports from the upper walls and floors have had to be carried 
through it as a colonnade of columns and _ pilasters. The 
columns are of iron, finished externally with cement applied in - 
a peculiar manner, specially devised for their protection against 
fire. The floor is of mosaic, the fittings of mahogany, and the 
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ornamentation of the ceilings and walls are in keeping with the 
dignified aspect of the building. Off the telling-room. is the 
manager’s room, and, again, off the latter is probably one of the 
strongest rooms in Scotland, the cash and security safe, The: 
outside walls of this safe are of concrete, of great thickness, 
and of peculiar qualities for resisting fire. The inner safe is 
entirely of steel, the floor, walls, and ceiling being composed 
of I-inch plates. The outer door is composed of mild and 
hardened steel plates, 2} inches. thick, and weighs about three 
tons. Below the telling-room is the book safe, and a very large 
apartment, perfectly fireproof, for the storage of valuable books 
and documents. The space for the bank on the ground floor 
has been thus utilised with perfect success, there having been 
provided a telling-room spacious and singularly cheerful in 
aspect, and all the other requirements of a large banking“ 
establishment. 


ART SCHOOLS. 


Bloomsbury.—A bazaar in aid of the extension building 
fund of the Female School of Art, which was established over 
forty years ago in Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, was opened on 
Friday last by the Princess of Wales in the new wing of 
Humphreys’ Hall, Knightsbridge. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, who were accompanied by Prince Albert Victor and 
the Princess Louise of Wales, on entering the building were 
received by the members of the committee, the Rev. F. F. Goe, 
the Rey. Dacre Craven, Lieut.-Colonel Britten, Messrs. J. C. 
Gooden, C. F, Hayward, R. H. Shepard, J. Goldstone, 
R. Phené Spiers, George Godwin, W. P. B. Shepheard, Mr. 
Bennoch, the hon. secretary, and Miss Gann, the superintendent. 
The ceremony was brief, after which the royal party visited the 
various stalls and made numerous purchases, and then took 
their departure. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Calcot Barn.—The Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club 
made an excursion last week to Nailsworth. In the course of 
the day an examination was made of “Calcot Barn,” which 
proved to be a structure of unusual interest—firstly, from its 
size, 140 feet in length; and next from the objects of import- 
ance which it contains. There are two incised inscriptions, 
one of which tells that the barn was struck by lightning, and 
consumed in the early part of the last century—another, in 
Latin, records the date of its erection, viz. A.D. 1300, in the 
twenty-ninth year of Henry the Abbot. This farm was a 
demesne of the Cistercian Abbey of Kingswood. There is yet 
another curious object built into the same wall, which contains 
the foregoing inscriptions ; it is a rude and much worn basrelief 
of small size, representing three human figures, and an animal, 
presumably a horse. The centre figure holds an object in the 
tight hand, while the left hand holds a staff with something at 
the top which bears some resemblance to a bishop’s pastoral 
staff ; but the whole is so much abraded by exposure as to be 
unintelligible, and it is equally impossible to imagine how the 
stone came to be placed where it is. Its presence there indi- 
cates, at any rate, that it was regarded as of no value when it 
was placed in its present position. 


GENERAL. 


The Will of the late Richard Ansdell, R.A., has been 


proved. The value of the personal estate amounts to over 
49,000/. 


An International Exhibition is to be held at Athens in 
1887. The building for this purpose has been designed by 
Herr Hansen, the Austrian architect. The funds were be- 
queathed by the late M. Evangilis Zappa. 


A Statement of Accounts of the Wolverhampton Fine 
Arts and Industrial Exhibition shows that the total receipts 
amounted to 13,538/. An actual profit of 2,059/, was handed to 
the Committee of the Art Gallery. 


Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A., has received a commission to 
execute a statue in bronze of the late General Earle, to be 
erected in front of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The cost will 
be defrayed by public subscriptions in Liverpool, 


M. Van der Swaelmen, of Brussels, has obtained the 
first prize in the competition at Marseilles for laying out public 
parks and gardens. 


Mr. John Syer, the water-colour painter, died rather sud- 
denly at an hotel in Exeter, on Monday in last week. He was 
seventy years of age. 


The Exhibition of Persian and Arab Art at the Bur- 


pgton Fine Arts Club will be closed on Saturday the 11th 
inst. 


Lieut. Col. B. Brine, R.E., has been appointed Assistant 
Commandant at the School of Military Engineering, Chatham. 


M. Bouguereau, the painter, presided at the annual féte of 


the association of former students of the College of Pons. 


M. Aristide Croisy, has nearly completed his statue of 


General Chanzy, which is placed in:the small town of Nouart, 


in the Ardennes. On the pedestal will be the following inscrip- 
tion :—“If French generals wish to have a field-marshal’s 


‘baton, let them seek it on the other side of the Rhine,” 


A Statue of Ste.-Geneviéve is to be erected in Paris as a 
reparation for the secularisation of the Panthéon.* The funds 
will be mainly obtained by penny. subscriptions. , f ‘ 


A Piece of Roman Pavement has been discovered in; 
Jewry Wall Street, Leicester. — It’ corresponds’ in style an 
pattern with the part which was unearthed previously. 


The Communal Council of Brussels on © Monday ‘last: 
approved of a vote of 400,000 frs. for the electric lighting of the’ 
Hotel de Ville. 


The Crown Diamonds Commission of France haye de- 
cided that the money obtained by the sale of the jewels is to’ 
be divided into two parts, one of which will be assigned to the’ 
support of the museums and the second to asylums for old 
people. 

The Royal Engineers have granted permission for the 
portrait of CAzmese Gordon, painted for their mess-room by Mr. 
Val Prinsep, A-R.A., some twenty years ago, to be engraved. 


The Executive Council of the Inventions Exhibition have 
declined to accede to the request that the exhibition might be 
opened on Sundays. 3 pains ie, * 


The Vestry of the parish of St. Marylebone have resolved 
to plant, lay out, and otherwise improve the disused burial 
grounds on both sides of Paddington Street, and to throw 
open at all events the southern portion as a recreation ground 
for the use of the public. The ground is about five acres in 
area, 


The American School for Classical Studies has received 
from the Greek Government the offer of a building site con- 
tiguous to that of the English School on Mount Lycabettus. 
The cost of the building and of furnishing the new American 
school is estimated at 20,000 dols.,towards which the sum of 
3,500 dols. has been subscribed. 


Messrs. Bodley & Garner have been commissioned to 
prepare the. design for the Bishop Wordsworth Memorial, 
which is to consist of a recumbent effigy of the deceased 
bishop beneath a lofty and elaborate canopy. The selection of 
the sculptor of the effigy will rest with the general body of 
subscribers. | 


The Annual Meeting of the Gloucestershire Archzological 
Society will be held at Tewkesbury on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, July 22, 23, and 24. It is proposed to establish a 
museum in the town hall, and excursions are being arranged to 
various places of interest in the district. 


The East Coast Railway from Newcastle to Edinburgh 
has had to be diverted about 24 miles to the north of Berwick, 
owing to the encroachments of the sea, and at a cost, exclusive 
of purchase of land, of nearly 14,000/. 


Mr. Samuel Davies, of Frodsham, has been appointed 
architect (with Mr. Crowther, of Manchester, as consulting 
architect) for the restoration of the tower of Frodsham parish 
church. The restoration of other parts of the church was 
carried out under the direction of Messrs. Bodley & Garner. 


The Hungarian Government have invited tenders for the 
improvement of the Danube waterway between Deveny and 
Radveny, The contractors will have to deposit not less than 
350,000f]., representing 5 per cent. of the capital that will be 
required for the undertaking. 

The Mansion of Bosworth Park, formerly occupied by 
Sir Alexander Beaumont Dixie, together with the estate of 
3,000 acres, including the greater portion of the parishes of Bos- 
worth, Cadeby, and Carlton, was on Wednesday offered for 
sale by auction at Bosworth. The estate was first offered as a 
whole, 128,000/. being offered for it, but the reserve not being 
reached, the auctioneer proceeded to offer the estate in 80 lots, 
a number of which were disposed of. 


The Essex Field Club will soon complete the detailed 
report of the Essex earthquake. It will consist of about 400 
pages. It is said that there are some cracks in the Colchester 
Water Tower, the result of the upheaval, a careful inspection 
having revealed the fact that there is a crack in each of the four 
brickwork arches. 


The Ninth Anniversary Meeting of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute of Great Britain will be held, by the kind permission of 
the Board of Managers of the Royal Institution, in their lecture 
theatre, Albemarle Street, on Thursday, July 9, at 3:~P.M. The 
chair will be taken by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., Drei: ; 
F.R.S.. An address will be delivered by Professor W. H. Cor- 
field, M.A., M.D., entitled “The Water Supply of Ancient 
Roman Cities,” and the medals and certificates awarded to the 
successful exhibitors at the exhibition held at Dublin in 1884 
will be presented. 


A Business Supplement 
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LONDON, JULY 3, 1885. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


On and after July 3 Toe Arcurrect will be 
dated on the day of publication, which has 
always been Friday, although the Paper 
has been dated on Saturday. This altera- 
tion is made to avoid the inconvenience 
which arises from many of our contributors 
sending us Tenders and other wmportant m- 
formation on Friday morning instead of 
Thursday. All communications intended 
for insertion i the current number must 
veach the Office as early as possible on 
Thursday afternoon. Literary matter should 
be addressed to the Editor, advertisements to 
the Publisher, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SUBURBAN DWELLINGS. 


LORD LYTTELTON and Mr. Crawley, the owners 
of the Lyttelton estate at Leyton, have done 
good service under the guidance of Mr. Richard 
Creed, of 45 Great Marlborough Street, their 
architect, in erecting a number of well-designed 
handsome dwellings, intended especially for the 
middle and lower middle classes at Leyton. 
The houses themselves are somewhat composite 
in design—handsome bay windows and bal- 
conies, Corinthian pillars, with richly carved 
capitals—and they surround, or rather will 
surround, the eleven acres of open space which 
are now leased by the Insurance Offices Cricket 
Clubs. Mr. Creed has erected these houses 
regardless of expense, and embodied every sani- 
tary improvement up to the latest date, to- 
gether with some important improvements of 
his own introduction. Of late years the housing 
ef the poor has been well looked after by 
philanthropic associations, but the middle 
classes, who, after all, are frequently the most 
helpless, have been left to the tender mercies of 
the jerry builder. The owners of the property, 
therefore, have done good service, and set an 
excellent example to other owners of building 
property in the erection of sucha handscme and 
well-constructed set of tenements. Minton’s 
tiles are freely used in the fireplaces and en- 
trance-halls, and all the mantels are of the best 
marble work, executed by Messrs. Williams & 
Nash, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION. 


AN exhibition is proposed to be held this year 
in Philadelphia from September 15 to October 31, 
under the auspices of the Franklin Institute. 
It is to be known as the Novelties Exhibition, 
and will be restricted, as its title indicates, to 
the exhibition of such recent discoveries and 
inventions in the sciences, arts, and manu- 
factures as, in the judgment of the Exhibition 
Committee, are worthy, by reason of merit, to 
be admitted. For want of a more suitable 
word to define the character and scope of this 


project, the name Novelties has been selected ; 
but, as custom has attached to the word a 
special meaning, it may be proper to say that 
the Committee on Exhibitions intend to express 
by this title that their purpose is to confine the 
exhibition strictly to such products, processes, 
and machines as shall possess distinctively new 
features, and which shall represent in collective 
form, so far as possible, the most recent and the 
best discoveries, inventions, and improvements 
in the sciences, arts, and manufactures. To 
attain this object, and at the same time to 
maintain a high standard of excellence, ex- 
hibits of an unimportant or comparatively trivial 
nature will be rigorously excluded. While, 
therefore, it will not be limited to any special 
subject or class of subjects, and while the 
widest latitude in the character of the articles 
admitted will be allowed, the aim and intention 
of the committee in organising the forthcoming 
exhibition will be to confine the same to such 
as shall possess—first, the qualification of 
novelty ; and second, the qualification of merit, 
which shall redeem them from triviality. 


EXPORTS OF HEWN AND SAWN 
TIMBER. 


THE following particulars are given in the re- 
port of Consul Cridland for Mobile :— 

During the past year this growing branch of 
business, which is the most important of the 


pitch pine trade, has greatly increased in im- 
portance; and while it cannot be claimed that 
the business has been particularly remunerative 
to the shipper, owing to large stocks in Europe, 
yet the volume of business rapidly increased 
during the past year, and as Mobile woods have 
at last been thoroughly introduced into Europe, 
and seem to be in much favour, the port can 
safely look for an increasing trade with the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. Mobile 
is now one of the cheapest and most convenient 
ports in the United States, and, with the ad- 
vantages offered by the new channel and a safe 
harbour, her timber trade will, it is said, at no 
distant day be second to none in the South. 
The timber is not surpassed in quality or manu- 
facture by that shipped from other ports, and 
hewn timber of special average is difficult to 
procure at other points, while here there is a 
never-ending supply, which in itself must re- 
commend this port to buyers and shippers, and 
finally produce a desirable result. 

As previously mentioned, the past season was 
not entirely satisfactory to shippers, as heavy 
stocks in Hurope, held over from last season, 
and other causes, had their effect here as well 
as abroad; and the recent failures and suspen- 
sions, including the Bank of Mobile, also affected 
the timber trade as well as other branches of 
business. Notwithstanding the above facts, a 
good demand prevailed in this market for hewn 
and sawn timber, and producers obtained fair 
prices during the shipping season. The market 
opened at 10c. to 103. per cubic foot for hewn 
timber, and advanced until it reached 11} c. to 
12c.in January. From then to May there was 


very little change, except that in some instances 
124c. was paid. In June it gradually declined, 
reaching 8c. to 8$c.in August. Sawn timber, 
which was in good demand, averaged during 
the season about 10c. to llc. per cubic 
foot, on a basis of 40 cubic feet average. 
Owing to the uncertain condition of the timber 
markets it is almost impossible to predict the 
result for the season of 1884-85, but the pre- 
sent prospects are encouraging, and maybe 
there will be a,change for the better, and what 
business is done with Europe will be more pro- 
fitable to the shippers. The exports of 1884 are 
the largest on record, and show an increase of 
120 per cent. over 1883, and over 100 per cent. 
over the year before, which was previous to 1884 
the largest on record. The shipments of hewn 
timber show an increase of over 1,000,000 cubic 
feet, while sawn also shows an increase of over 
1,000,000 cubic feet; but compared with last 
year the largest increase is in sawn timber, as 
the shipments are about 1,600,(00 cubic feet 
against 484,000 cubic feet in 1:83. The ship- 
ments in nearly every direction show a marked 
increase, especially to the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as the shipments in 
that direction are about 1,700,000 cubic feet 
hewn and 1,100,000 cubic feet sawn, against 
805,000 cubic feet hewn and 382,000 cubic feet 
sawn in 1883. The shipments to Germany and 
Holland show an increase in both hewn and 
sawn, but France exhibits a decrease in one 
and an increase in the other. About 100,000 
cubic feet hewn have been shipped to Italy, 
against none the previous year. The shipments 
of timber in 1884, which are valued at 500,000 
dols., are a good barometer of the past year's 
business, and show that probably in the future 
Mobile will be one of the leading timber ports 
in the Gulf, especially if the new channel in 
the bay is deepened to over 20 feet at low tide. 

The manufacture and export of shingles has, 
during the past year, greatly improved in 
volume, which shows that Mobile-made shingles 
are not only of good quality, but low enough in 
price to compete successfully with those of 
other markets. A good freshet early in the 
season, by means of which a large supply of 
fine cypress was obtained from the swamps, 
enabled manufacturers to keep well stocked 
with timber during the entire season. Owing 
to the large number of shingles made during 
the past year, there was much competition 
between manufacturers, which caused prices to 
decline as the season advanced, and reach such 
a low figure that the profits were small. These 
low prices stimulated consumption, and caused 
not only a large and important business to be 
done with the interior of this and other South- 
ern States, but many shipments to be made to 
new and important markets, as the railroads 
did all they could to foster the trade by giving 
low rates for shippers to fill all the orders 
received. Shipments of shingles were made 
from Mobile to Illinois, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Georgia, and Florida, also coastwise by sail to 
Boston, Texas, and other points. The demand 
for machine-made shingles is improving every 
year, and these, whenever used, give entire 
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satisfaction, which is, no doubt, gratifying to 
the manufacturers in this district, who have 
during the past years gone to much expense 
and trouble in adding new and improved ma- 
chines to their mills. The shipments foreign, 
which are principally to the West Indies, show 
a decrease of 142,958 shingles, while the ship- 
ments coastwise show an increase of 24,315 
pieces. The falling off in shipments foreign is 
caused by the decrease in the trade with the 
West Indies, as in some of the islands the con- 
sumption of shingles is growing less, owing to 
the fact that iron is now used by many for 
roofing instead of shingles, which is a mistake 
for a hot climate. The difference in the summer 
temperature of the top rooms of a building 
covered with iron or shingles is that with the 
former the heat will be at least ten or fifteen 
degrees more than in the ones that are shingled. 

Nearly all the shipments coastwise were to 
Boston or Texas, as 972,250 shingles were 
shipped to the former and 807,000 to the latter. 
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AMERICAN PINE. 


THE stock of pine yet standing in Michigan 
can produce 40,000,000,000 feet. of lumber if 
cut for that purpose. In eight years, therefore, 


race found in this country. Doubtless pine 
forests of the second growth will be raised for 
future use, but the present magnificent forests 
will disappear. It has been estimated that the 
demand for lumber in this country from 1880 
to 1890 would require 210,000,000,000 feet, and 
one can readily see that at that rate the stock 
must soon be gone. ‘There is only about 


'55,000,000,000 feet of pine in Canada, and that 


would go but a short way in saving the forests 
of the United States. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 19.—Designs are in- 
vited for the Construction of Two Marine Piers. 
Mr. G. R. Andrews, Town Surveyor, Bourne- 
mouth, 


BrisToL.—July 20.—Designs are invited for 
the Erection of Board Schools, Castle Green, for 
1,000 children. Mr. Benjamin Wilson, Clerk to 
the School Board, Guildhall, Bristol. 


LIvERPOOL.—Aug. 1.—Designs are invited 
for the Erection of Dwellings for the Labouring 
Classes. Mr. G. J. Atkinson, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 
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will have been used up. But such predictions 
have been made for years past. In 1867 the 
eyes pine of Michigan was estimated to be 

2,416,000,000, and it was predicted that it 
ould all be gone in seventeen years. But 
since then the Saginaw Valley alone has pro- 
ducedabout 12,000,000,000 feet, and willcontinue 
to cut in the neighbourhood of 1,000,000,000 feet 
a year for eight. or ten years to come. As pine 
grows scarcer it will make more lumber than 
when it was plenty. But in predicting the end 
of pine lumbering a person must take into 
account the timber which is yet standing in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Canada, and the South. 
And it will be many years before it even grows 
scarce, when we estimate the whole. Yet an 
end must come to the forests that the white 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN, — July 7.— For Constructing 
Wrought-iron Girder Highway Bridge. Mr. 
J. W. Green, Eeech House, Newport, Mon. 

ABERDEEN.—July 3.—For the Concrete, 
Mason, and Ironwork for Bridge, Rosebank 
Terrace. Mr. Wm. Boulton, Burgh Surveyor, 
Town House, Aberdeen. 


ACCRINGTON.—July 7.—Painting, &c., Town 
Hall, The Borough Surveyor. 


BARNSTAPLE. — July 22.— For Improved 
Water Supply and Water-closets at Workhouse. 
Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, 19 Cross Street, 


Barnstaple. 


BINGLEY.—For Laying Gas Main across the 
River Aire. Mr. G. D. Malam, castes om Gas- 
works, Bingley. 


BIRKENHEAD.—July 10.— For Construction 
of Meter and Governors. Mr. T. O. Paterson, 
Gas Engineer, Thomas Street, Birkenhead. 


BLAYDON.—July 6.—For Laying Pipes for 
Sewerage and Water Supply. Mr. M. Haw- 
don, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Blaydon- 
on- Tyne. 


BODMIN.—July 6.—For Additions and Altera- 
tions to Wesleyan Chapel. Messrs. Hine & 
Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 


Boron. — July 6.— For Building Board 
School, Clarendon Street. Messrs. Morris & 
Son, Architects, 13 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 


BRADFORD.—July 6.—For Extension of Board 
School, Bowling Back Lane. Messrs. Milnes & 
France, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


BROMLEY.—July 7.—For Internal Cleansing, 
Distempering, &c., Sick Asylum. Messrs. A. 
& C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C. 

BURNLEY.—July 14.—For Laying Iron Pipes: 
(2,900 yards of 16-inch and 600 yards of 12- 
inch). Mr. Williamson, Water Manager, York- 
shire Street, Burnley. 


BusHny.—For Alterations and Additions at 
Hartsbourne Manor. Mr. W. H. Norris, Sur- 
veyor, Bushey, Herts. 


CARDIFF.—For Building Baptist School- 
Chapel, Brunel Street. Messrs. Blessley & 
Aspinall, Architects, Guildhall Chambers, Car- 
diff. 

CARLTON.—July 8.—For Building Cemetery 
Chapel, Lodge, Boundary Walls, and Entrance 
Gates. Mr. R. C. Clarke, Architect, Tavistock 
Chambers, Nottingham. 


CARNON Downs.—July 4.—For Reseating: 
Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. Chandler, Union Place, 
Truro. 

CATERHAM.—July 10,—For Building Cows” 
Shelter at Asylum for Imbeciles. Mr. W. F. 
Jebb, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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a Fi } ma 4 f appointed. Such firms are invited to apply for unrepresented districts 
RN ait AN IH NI Mn SINT at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 
PN =Tsh inne Mite Ti The present representatives are :— 

Barnstaple . ‘ . Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings . 
Belfast and 10 miles round : . W.J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round 
Bournemouth and 10 miles round . H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. lifracombe . . 


Brighton and 8 miles round . 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
; Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 
Dublin and 20 miles round 
Dundee and 30 miles round 
Edinburgh . . ° 
. Mxeter and 20 miles round, 
Giasgow and 30 miles round 5 ° 
Gloucester and Cheltenham . . 


. IJ&w. Beckett, 


Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street. 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
28 Sonth King Street, 
. Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


W.R. Commin zs, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thomps)n & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitaty and Economic Association. 


ADAMS, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & ¢ GREAT DOVER STREET LONDON, S.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 


SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 


and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet thé means of all. 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, a tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each gash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 


Leeds and 5 miles round . 
Liverpool . . . . 
Ludlow and Leominster 


Reading and 5 miles round 


Torquay and 5 miles round 


These im- 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 


‘| | Southampton and 7 miles round. 
Sunderland and 10 miles round 
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. . Taylor Bros., Builders. 
. G Lawrence, 41 Portland Street, 

. » W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 

John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 
. . Evan Griffiths & George Finning, £efton Works, 

Miles Street. 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 2iro i 
Parker Bros., Courtnay Street... 
Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Eoathamptor. 
« OC. & W. Wateon, Union Street. 
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CAVAN.—July 6.—For Construction of Iron 


Lattice Bridge over the Shannon. Mr. T. G. 

Tatlow, Court House, Cavan. 
CHICHESTER.—July 7.—For Constructing 

Bath-room at Workhouse. Mr. BE. Arnold, 


Clerk to the Guardians, East Street, Chichester. 

CLONAKILTY. — July 10.— For 

. Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. 
Cork. 


CROFTON. — July 7.— For Construction of 
Branch Railway (14 mile in length). Messrs. 
John Fraser & Sons, C.H., 31 Park Street, 
Leeds. 


CLIrton.—July 8.—For Enlargement and 
Alteration of Olden Lodge, Guthrie Road, for 
the Council of Clifton College. Mr. C. F, Han- 
som, Architect, Clifton, Bristol. 


DEwsBuRy.—July 6.—For Painting and 
Decorating Industrial Hall. Mr. H. Holtom, 
Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 


DuBLIN.—July 20.—For Building Bonded 
. and other Stores for the Dublin Whiskey Dis- 
tillery Company, Limited, near the Works, 
Jones Road. Mr. P. F. Leonard, C.E., 34 Lower 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

EASTBOURNE.—July 6.—For Station Offices, 
Waiting-rooms, &c.. Mr, A. Sarle, Secretary, 
London Bridge Terminus, 

EDINBURGH.—July 7.—For Supply of Dry 
Sand, Oast-iron Pipes, .3;° 4, and 6-inch 
(490 tons). Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 
724 George Street, Edinburgh, 

EGREMONT.—July 7.—For Construction of 
Outfall Sewer. Mr. A. Salmon, Surveyor, Public 
Offices, Eeremont. 

ExmMouTH.—July 4.—For Building Dock 
Offices, &c., and Dwelling-house, Mainhead 
Terrace. Messrs: Packham & Crooke, Archi- 
tects, 93 Paris Street, Exeter. 

FOLESHILL.—July 11.—For Building School, 
Class-rooms, Out-offices, &c., for St. Paul’s 
Church. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Archi- 
tect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

GALWAY.—July 8.—For Building Constabu- 
lary Barrack. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


Building 
T. Murphy, C.E., 


GuLascow.—July 13.—For Construction of 
Western Portion of Railway (2 miles, 50 chains), 
and Quay or Pier (815 yards long). The Works 
include a Tunnel of about 2,052 yards long. 
Plans at the Engineer’s Office, Buchanan Street 
Station, Glasgow. 

GREAT OUSEBURN.—For Supplying Cooking 
Range and Hot-water Apparatus to Workhouse. 
Mr. H. H. Capes, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Knaresborough. 

GREENOCK.—July 11.—For Construction of 
Brick and Stone Viaduct (300 feet 6 inches) for 
double line of Railway at the James Watt 
Dock. Mr. W. R. Kinipple, Engineer to the 
Trustees, 17 West Blackhall Street, Greenock. 


HAILSHAM.—July 11.—For Construction of 
Covered Reservoir, and Providing, &c., Deep 
Well Treble-barrel Gun-metal Pumps, with 
Stand Pipes, &c., at Amberstone. Mr. J. B. 
Campion Coles, Secretary to the Water Com- 
pany, Hailsham. 


HALIFAX.—July 3.—For Alterations and Ad- 
ditions to Stable Premises. Messrs. Horsfall & 
Williams, Architects, Post-office Buildings, 
Halifax. 

HAuirax.—July 9.—For Building Shop and 
Business Premises. Messrs. Geo. Buckley & 
Son, Architects, Halifax. 

HAMBLEDON.—July 8.—For Building School- 
house, The Vicar, Brayton, Selby. 

HENLEY. ON-THAMES. — July 7.—For Con- 
struction of Stoneware Pipe Sewers, Manholes, 
Ventilators, and Ejector Chambers, and Pro- 
viding and Laying Cast-iron Sewage and Air 
Mains (7,000 yards), Construction of Air-com- 
pressing Machinery and Boilers, Engine and 
Boiler-houses, Tanks, Cottages, &c. Mr. Shone, 
C.H., 4 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — July 7.—For Building 
Two Dwelling-houses, Almonbury. Mr. J. H. 
Moseley, Architect, 4 Wellington Buildings, 
Huddersfield. 

INNERLEITHEN.—July 3.—For Taking Down 
Wooden Bridge over the Tweed, and Building a 
Stone and Girder Bridge. Mr. R. 8. Anderson, 
Surveyor, Peebles, 


Ipswicu.—July 7.—For Alterations to Busi- 
ness Premises, Tavern Street. Mr. BE... 
Bisshopp, Architect, 32 Museum Street, Ipswich. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—July 10.—For Erec- 
tion of Three Wrought-iron Lattice Foot-bridges, 
&c., between Mill Street and Green Lane. The 
Borough Surveyor, 5 High Street, Kingston-on- 
Thames, 

KNOCKANDO.—July 11.—For Building Farm 
Dwelling-house. Messrs. MacBey & Gordon, 
Surveyors, Elgin, 

LEICESTER.—July 8.—For Building First 
Portion of Church at Belgrave. Mr. G. Vialls, 
Architect, 26 Bedford Row, W.C. 

LEItH.—July 13.—For Building Board 
School, Lochend Road. Mr. George Craig, 
Architect, 85 Constitution Street, Leith. 


LIMERICK, — July 20.— For Earthwork, 
Masonry, and Ironwork, for Waterworks. 
Supplying and Laying Water-mains, &c. Mr. M. 
A. Hennessy, C.H., 62 George Street, Limerick. 

Lrncotn.—July 6.—For Building House. 
Mr. W. Mortimer, Architect, Lincoln. 

LLANELLY.—July 6.—For Supply of Cast- 
iron Water-pipes. Mr. J. Watkeys, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Llanelly. 

Lonpoy.—July 6.—For Supply of Linoleum 
for School Board Offices. The Clerk to the 
School Board. 

Lonpon.—July 7.—For Supply of Wrought- 
iron Girder Bridges and Carriage Roof Lamps, 
for South Mahratta Railway. Mr. KE. Z. Thorn- 
ton, 31 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Lonpon.—July 16.—For Construction of 
Brick Sewer and Subway, Foot and Carriage- 
ways, St. Giles, The Engineer, Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens. 


LUDDENDEN.—July 10.--For Building Two 
Houses and Appurtenances. Mr. T. Lister 
Patchett, Architect, George Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

LUDDENDEN Foot.—July 11.—For Taking 
Down and Rebuilding Hvullin Hall Farmhouse. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s Buildings, 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 
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3 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


‘STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that. Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “ Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
cwt. more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


ails. 

The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters, they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. per ewt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited for Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 


iW ‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


SAND. SAND. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
ee Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
‘For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J, BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 


COPYING TRACINGS BY LIGHT. 


WHITE LINES ON BLUE GROUND. 
BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
Prospectus sent on application. 


Sensitized Paper for both processes of very superior quality. 


Tracing Cloth and Tracing Paper specially suited for 
these processes, 


GHO. J. POORE & CO., 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 42 CASTLE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Ga 6G,; L.,.Eo AR LB, 


HULL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 
PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PAHIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC, 
EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 
stucco work, and for use in sewage works and the construction of 
Gas Holder Tanks, 
EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
is. specially useful in cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 


- QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1836. 
FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 1 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 
INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


I 


Fixe Premi unig? steiaeidesiees dew deces sek £573,000 
Life Premiums) aatccccesssectssovcace 184,000 
TNUErest i .laiereisieia(sielnié.0/0e 5.0.00 clnje's cnesreinia 128,000 
Accumulated Funds .......s.seseeee 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 

ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1803. 
West End Office, 32 COCKSPUR STREET. 

flead Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN, 


CONTRACTS. 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalf of a Contractor 
or Builder for the due performance of Government, Municipal, 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates. On 
application, leave will be given to sendin the Company’s name 
as surety with any Tender, no charge being made unless the 
bond is ultimately required. For terms, &c., apply to the Office, 
10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departments. 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. gi 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a e now offered by the Proprietor, 
Mr. Muscorr (whose name is so well known in connection with 
these Green Slates for the last twenty years), at a reduction of 
Twenty per Cent. 
For Testimonials, Samples, Price Lists, &c., apply to the old 


address, as under “tr, MUSCOTT, 


Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries, 


Clynderwen RB. 8. 0., South Wales.. 
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MACCLESFIELD.— July 13.—For Erection of 
Outside Staircases for Parkside Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Stanhope Ball, County Surveyor, Chester. 

MANSFIELD.—For Alterations to Premises, 
Stockwell Gate. Mr, R, Frank Vallance, Archi- 
tect, Mansfield. 

Mipuurst.—July 16.—For Supplying and 
Laying Gas Mains. Mr. E. Ellcome, Midhurst, 
Sussex. 

Navan.—July 8.-—-For Building Labourers’ 
Cottages. Mr. G. Lacy, Board of Guardians’ 
Room, Navan. 

NEWARK. — July 8.— For Construction of 
Sewage Works. Mr. G. Sheppard, Borough Sur- 
veyor, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 

Newton Aspot.— July 20.—For Erection of 
Temporary Wooden Foot-bridge, Taking-down 
and Removing existing Wooden Carriage 
Bridge, and Fixing an Iron Girder Bridge over 
the White Lake. Mr. H. Michelmore, Clerk of 
the Peace, Castle, Exeter, 

Ox¥FORD.—July 11.—For Supply of Cast-iron 
Socket Water-pipes and Pipe Castings. Messrs. 
Hawksley, C.K., 30 Great George Street, West- 
minster. 

PENARTH.—July 7.—For Building Villa. Mr. 
Henry Williams, Architect, Bristol. 

Prrsrorp.—July 3.—For Repairs and Altera- 
tions to Fox and Hounds Inn. Messrs. John 
Ingham & Son, Architects, Hazelwood Road, 
Northampton. 

Pooure.—July 8.—For Building Shed for the 
Baltic Timber Company. Mr. H. F. J. Barnes, 
Architect, Towngate fitreet, Poole. 

PortsMoUTH.—July 15.—For Construction 
of Sewage Collecting Tank, Outlet Culvert, and 
Accessories. Mr. A. Hellard, Town Clerk, 
Portsmouth. 

PupsEY.—July 6.—For Heating St. Paul’s 
Church. Mr, J. Sunderland, Richardshaw Lane, 
Stanningley. 

Roatu.—July 8.—For Construction of Main 
and Branch Sewers (5,500 yards), with Outfall 
Works, Flushing Tanks, Manholes, Ventilating 
Shafts, Side Entrances, &c. Mr. W. Harpur, 
C.H., Town Hall, Cardiff. 


SEDBERGH.—July 8.—For Building Farm- 
house, Benson Bank KHstate. Mr. Shaw, Archi- 
tect, Kendal. 

SILtoTtH.—July 22.—For Erecting Grand 
Stand and Fitting-up Agricultural Show Ground. 
Mr. Peat, Secretary, Lees House, Silloth. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—July 4.—For Ironwork 
for Widening Victoria Bridge. Mr... Henry 
Whitlow, Engineer, Town’s Buildings, Sowerby 
Bridge. 

Srockport.—July 6.—For Building Fire- 
proof Mill at Portwood. Messrs. Stott & Sons, 
Engineers, 12 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

SToNE.—July 8.—For Alterations to Co- 
operative Society’s Premises. Mr. H. Ravens- 
croft, Secretary, Granville Terrace, Stone. 


St. STEPHENS.— July 8.— For Building 
Bridge, Culvert, &c. Mr. M. Spear, District 
Surveyor, Bodmin Road, St. Austell. 

SrrouD GreEN.—For Additions and Altera- 


tions to Browning’s Farmhouse. Mr. Girdwood, 
Architect, 18 Adam Street, Adelphi. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—July 3.—For Con- 
struction of Waterworks, Building Engine and 
Boiler Houses, Engineer’s Lodge, &c., at Rush- 


ley; Covered Service Reservoir at Coxmoor, 
Laying Pipes, &c. Mr. G. Hodson, C.E., Lough- 
borough. 


Swinpbon.— July 9.—For Building Vicarage. 
Mr. W. H. Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, 
Swindon. 


TREDEGAR.—July 7.—For Building Hight 
Cottages. Mr. W. S. Williams, Greenfield 
Terrace, Tredegar. 


WALMERSLEY. — July 27.— For Building 
House. Mr. Nuttall, Broad Street, Bury. 


WALSALL, — July 10.—For Repairs and 
Alterations to County Court, for H.M. Office 
of Works. Plans, &c., at the County Court. 


WESTHAVEN.—July 10.—For Building Coast- 
guard Officer’s House, Four Cottages, Store- 
room, Watch-room, Boat-house, &c. The Direc- 
tor of Works Department, Admiralty, 71 Spring 
Gardens, 8. W. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
é 9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 

The First SATURDAY AFTERNOON EXCURSION will be 
made on the 11th inst. to St. Albans Abbey, by the train leaving 
St. Pancras at 3.3 p.m. John Chapple, Esq., J.P., has kindly 
consented to guide the Members through'the Buildings. 

Special arrangements have been made with the Railway, and 
Tickets can be had on application to Mr. A. G. FORREST, 
7a Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 

HERBERT D. APPLETON, 
THOS. EDWARD PRYCE, 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL /STUDIO. 


LLoOyD AND Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 

Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
masually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return.of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


ARGHITEGTURAL & ENGINEERING 


OFFICE, 
25 BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 


Architectural and Engineering Drawings of every de- 
scription ; perspectives in ink and colour, tracings, compe- 
tition work. Specifications made and quantities taken 
out; surveys. All descriptions of artistic and practical 
assistance rendered to both professions. Writing and 
copying. Country work promptly executed. THRMS 
STRICTLY MODERATE. 


C. DICKINSON, Architect, Manager. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 
Branch Establishment : 
ll BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 


To H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioneri 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. uality, accuracy, and prices 
unsurpassed. Original Manufacturers o ‘Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


} Hon. Secs. 


8.E. 


WHITEHAVEN.—July 9.—For Building Villa 
Residence, Coach-house, Stable, Conservatory, 
Boundary Walls, &c., near Ingwell. Mr. J. S. 
Moffat, Architect, 10 Scotch Street, White- 
haven. 


WIMBLEDON.—July 31.—For Construction of 
Sewage Works with Reservoir, Cottages, Pump- 
ing Station, and Machinery, &c. Mr. W. ie 
Whitfield, Clerk to the Local Board, Broadway, 
Wimbledon. 


WorkIncTon.—July 6.—For Iron and Slate 
Roofs for Retort Houses and Erection of Bench 
of Retorts. Mr. J. Warwick, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Workington, 


YEADON.—July 3.—For Re-erecting Mull 
Premises for Messrs. Baldwin, Brown & Co. 
Mr, George Foggitt, Architect, Yeadon. 


York.—July 6.—For Building Stables and 
Sheds, Foss Island. Mr. G. Styan, City Sur- 
veyor, Guildhall, York. 


TENDERS. 


BRIGHTON. 

For New Malting and Cellar at West Brighton, 
for Messrs. Chapman & Co., Black Lion 
Brewery. Mr. ARTHUR KINDER, Archi- 
tect, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney 


Hill. Quantities by Mr. Alfred Howard, 

Martin’s Lane. 
Runnett & Sons, Tunbridge . £4,825 0 0 
Patchen & Son, Brighton . . 4,740 0 0 
Garratt, Brighton . - . 4,720 0 0 
Cheeseman, Brighton 4,660 0 0 
Barnes, Brighton . : . 4,644 0 0 
Waterman, Watford 4 . 4,567. 0.50 
*STirv, Dover . 5 - . 4,225 0 0 

* Accepted after reductions at £3,720. 


CHELTENHAM. 


For Building Tower and Spire of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Cheltenham. 
JONES, Gloucester (accepted). 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS) GRUNDY’S PATENT 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
MAYER & GO,, 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
F | ARTISTIC WALL 
ug nf °| PATENT EMBOSSED 
Ge FLOCKS. 
ei cpa So LP St ab 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 
Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 


WM. WOOLLAMS & C0,, 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
No Travellers Employed. 
Exhibition, 1884. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HITE SAND, DIAMOND GRIT, for 


Cementing, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 
TILES, 


Samples and prices on application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 
Westerham, Kent. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Saniias Co., Limited, Bethnal Green,E. 


WARM-AIR 
VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. 
‘June 10, 1884. 

“Srx,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &. 

To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London, Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. - 
*« February 15, 1884. 

“DEAR Mr. GrunDY,—1 have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., 
3 Jul 


Architect, West Hartlepool, 
y 1884. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public. 

“Mr, John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey. G. G, C. Talbot, M.A., Withington 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR StR,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
g2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen, 

‘* Mr. John Grundy.” 

From F. J. Yates, Esq,, Architect, Birmingham. 

“<The best of the kind I have seen. I shall have pleasure 
in securing thelradoption whenever opportunity offers,” 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London. 
Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 


Jury 3, 1885.) 


BEESTON. 
For the Erection of a New Cooler Room and 
Store, for the Beeston Brewery and Malting 
Company. Messrs. DAVISON, INSKIPP & 


MACKENZIE, Architects, 62 

Street, London, B.C. ° fi Seeeee 
Hodson & Son,*Nottingham » £512 0 0 
Budd, Beeston’ feta prey gh BY) 
Vickmrs, Nottingham (avcepted) 462 2 10 


: BRADFORD. | 
For Alterations and Additions to Holywell Green 
Congregational Church Schools, Bradford. 
Me ae " Cepia PAYTON, Architect, 

aisteridge Road, Bradford, Quantities b 

the Architect. ‘ 

Accepted Tenders. 

Edwards, Holywell Green, mason, 


&e. . } e050 ; . £246 5 0 
Briggs, Bradford, joiner, &c. 124 0 0 
Collins, Sowood, plasterer and 

painter wee ee SS wm 3482-050 
Haigh & Slater, Bradford, 

plumber, &e. ‘ é . 2 41/138 6 
Nelson, Bradford, slater . 34.0 O 


a? CORK. 
For Building Cathedral Caretaker’s House, Cork. 
Mr. W. H. Hi, Architect, Cork. 


Thomas . £390 0 0 
Roberts fo BOY XO) 
Evans 4 ZOE OMAe 
Lisk 280 0 O 
Reidy . : , : 245° 0- 0 
FITZGERALD (accepted) 220 0 0 


ays DEWSBURY. 
For Building Shop and Four Houses, Dews- 


bury Moor. Mr. FrepDK. W. RIDGWAY, 
Architect,. Dewsbury. Quantities by the 
Architect. 
Whitehead, mason £625 0 0 
Garthwaite & Blackburn, joiner 374 0 0 
Brooke, plumber ; 5 69 0 0 
Richardson, plasterer . 65 0 0 
Brear, slater , . 50 0 0 


Rear 


Bothdy a acess o1,188° 0 0 


THE 


For Building Two Blocks of Artisans’ 


ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


DOVER. 


Dover. Messrs. WILLIAM C. STREET & 
V. CG. SCHOLEFIELD, Architects. Quanti- 

ties by Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson. 
Howell & Son, London . £8,895 0 0 
Lewis & Chandler, Dover . 8,300 0 0 
Wise, Deal : ; 8,200 0 0 
Seager, Sittingbourne 8,120 0 0 
Stiff, Dover 3 997° 0° 0 
Adcock, Dover . 7,992 07 0 
(xs Oo 


DENNE & Son, Deal (accepted) 


EARLSHEATON. 


For Alteration of House at Earlsheaton, near 
Dewsbury. Mr. FREDERICK W. RIDGWAY, 
Architect, Dewsbury. Quantities by Archi- 


tect. 


Wainwright, mason 
Marshall, joiner 
Blackburn, plumber 
Hargreaves, slater 
Sanderson, plasterer 


For Building 


. £64 2 5 

iy) Gh 

42 15 2 

iO ee 

i We Y4 

Total ~£104) FLO 
GEDLING. 


Pair of Semi-detached Villas, 


Gedling. Mr. W. H. Raprorp, A.R.1.B.A., 
Architect, Pelham Chambers, Nottingham. 

Quantities by the Architect. 
Treson, Wade & Gray neccesary 0}. GW) 
Lynam & Kidd. : ; 5 Jes 0) 0) 
Cox . , é : § . 1,300 10 6 
Wheatley & Maule 1,300 0 0 
Hutchinson 1,290 0 O 
Bell & Son 1,262 11 0 
Messom 2b 3ae OO 
Wartnaly . : 1,235 0 0 
Smith & Bellam TL99s OF. 0 
Killer c = JIS) AO 
Middleton 1,175 - 0; 0 
Wooll & Bros. ; 167 0) .0 
Brown & Son . : 1,150, 0) 0 
KEy (accepted) 15148 8 0O 
1,080 14 0 


Keeling 


Dwellings, 


5 - 


GREEN WIC. 


For Erection of Two Houses at South Street, 
Greenwich, for Mr. Joseph Needham. Mr, 


W. T. Hunt, junr., Architect, 459 New 


Cross Road, 8.E. 


Redman : . £987 0 0 
Hubble & Trott . 970 0 0 
Robson 960 0 0 
Holloway 900 0 0 
Wire . ; ; 790 0 90 
LENG (accepted) 775 9 0 


ISLEWORTH. 
For Two Tubular Boilers, 18 feet long and 6 feet 
3 inches diameter, for the Guardians of 
Brentford Union. Mr. EDwARD MONSON, 
jun., A.R.I.B.A., Grosvenor House, The 
Vale, Acton, W. 
Silvester & Co., Newcastle, Staff. £690 0 0 
Manlove, Alliott, Fryer & Co., 


London . : : . 536 6 4 
Ross & Duncan, Glasgow 518 0 O 
Marshall & Co., Gainsborough 507 0 0 
Shewell & Co., Darlington . 500 0 0 
Wilson & Co., Glasgow 500 0 9 
Tangye Bros., London » 1. 4959 0550 
Oldham Boiler Works Company, 

Oldham . : r ; 400s Om @ 
Fernihough & Son, Stalybridge 4638 0 0 
Bennett & Sons, London 460 0 QO 
Galloway & Sons, Manchester 460 0 90 
Fraser & Co., London . 447 0 O 
Reading Iron Works Co. 446 0 O 
Bellamy, Millwall 445 0 0 
Oldham, Stockport : . 441 0 0 
Tinker, Shenton & Co., London . 440 0 0 
Marshall & Co., Whitechapel 434 0 0 
Appleby Bros., Greenwich . 430 0 90 
Burrell & Sons, Thetford 417 0 0 
Allchin, Northampton .~* 415 0 90 
Hodge & Sons, Millwall 396 0. 9 
Piggott & Co., Birmingham 393 0 0 
Anderton & Sons, Accrington 390 0 0 
Babcock, Wilcox & Co., London. 3909 0 
Rosser & RussELL, Hammer- 

smith (accepted). : 386 10 9 
J. & B. Umpleby, Cleckheaton 298 0 9 


IN PRESENC 


BD RICHT HAND HALE-OF STR 


tig 


aE OP 
S PATENT El 


PUBLIC EXPERIMENTS. ROTTERDAM AUCUST 1884 


MEMBERS OF Go 


—— BOTH : SIDES (1 


ASBESTOS P 


TENT 


paint, as a means of protection from fire. 
EXHIBITIONS were coated inside and outside with this paint 
PAINTS, non-corrosive and very durable; suitable for Gasworks, Bridges, Roofing, 


‘Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, 
in referring to the preservation 
Presidential Address at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
« The processes, more or less successful, that have been tried are 
Asbestos Paint, because it is used to coat the wooden structures of the Inventions’ Exhibition. 
in last year’s very dry summer, 
happily not setting the pain 


Exhibition, 1885, 


to say those buildings owed their escare, 


stand, 
do not pretend to say that, surface 
its ready ignitioa.’’ 


PAINT 
DEPARTMENT :— 


FIREPROOF PAINT. 


destroying every (bject on that stand, but 
application can enable wood to resist the effects 


Important Testimonials. 


CLEMENT STREET 


All wooden buildings or erec 
All 1.he wooden erections in the INTER 
by order of the Committee of Directors. 


C.E., F.B.S., Chairman of the Executive Council 
from fire of inflammable building materi 


on January 13th, 1885 :— 


so numerous that I cannot even pretend to enumerate them. 


tions should be 


from being consumed by a fire that 
ted woodwork on firs, although it was 
of a continued exposure to fire, but it does appear 


Specimens and Price Lists free on Application. 


WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


Wharves, Waggons, &¢., &c. 


= 


of 


broke out in an 
charred below the surface. 


Lonpon Orrices —THE UNITED ASBESTOS COMPANY (LIMITED) 161 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


painted inside and outside with this 
NATIONAL FISHERIES end HEALTH 
ASBESTOS OIL 


"X". 


he International Inventions’ 
als, made the following remarks in his 


I will, however, just mention one, the 


To the employment of this, I think, it is not too much 
i exhibitors 


that it can prevent 


THE ARCHITEOT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Jury 3, 1885. 


GAWTHORPE. 


For Erection of Two Houses at Gawthorpe.| For Proposed Alterations and Additions to |For New Offices, &c., in Ship Tavern Passage, 


Mr. FrRrepK. W. Rip@way, Architect, 
Dewsbury. Quantities by the Architect. 
Olired Bros., Ossett ae 
contract) . 4 . £304 11 0 
- GRIMSBY. 

For Erection of Residences at Great Grimsby, 
‘for Mr. Alderman Smethurst, J.P. Mr. 
CHARLES BELL, Architect. Quantities by 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove. 


Thompson & Son . £2,488 0 0 
Snowden . « /9%2,;436..0 £0 
Willows & Reehuols . 2,418 0 0 
Guy . é : 2,330 0 0 
Chapman . 2,323 0 0 
SMITH (accepted) 2,240 0 0 
HECKMONDWIKE. 


For Construction of Service Reservoir near Dun- 
ford Bridge, for the Dewsbury and Heck- 
mondwike Waterworks Board. 

HODKINSON, West siarienpel 
(accepted) »£34,537 5.00 
LONDON. 


For) Erection of Ten Villa Residences at Wood 


LONDON—continued. 


All Saints Church, Ennismore Gardens, 


LONDON —continued.. 


Leadenhall Market, E.C. Mr. 


B. 


Knightsbridge, S.W., for the Committee. TAnson, Architect. 
ee Ane L. BANKS & TOWNSEND, Archi- Shurmur . : : . - £11,970 0 0 
tects, 23 Finsbury Circus, H.C. Quantities Shaw. . : : . 11,769 00 
by Mr. J. Sargeant, 4 Holden Terrace,| Nightingale . . «. . 1,254 0.0 
8.W. Adamson & Son -. 11,031 0,0 
Lascelles & Co. seat eh mC ABR ee Ms shoe. nin 
Lucas & Sons . Oe ee) en) OTE S . Or 
Greenwood 9898 0 0 Woodward ° . 10,908 0 
Morter 9.856 0 0| Colls& Son . : 5 10,900 .0; 0 
Dovel Bros ; : : 9.696 0 0| Grover & Son . : 10,746 0 O 
Higgs & Hill : : i E 9,692 0 0 Rider & Son . ‘ . 10,416 0 90 
Bywaters » +  .  « 9,614 0. 0] For Erection of New Building on the site of 
Reading . 9,587 0 0 No. 53 New Broad Street, E.C., for the City 
Colls & Sons 9,475 O 0 of London Real Property Company. Mr. 
Patman & Fotheringham 9,460 0 0 R. B. Marsu, Architect. 
CHAPPELL* 9,321.0. 0 Boyce ; £10,123 0 0 
* Accepted for portion of the works, Morter 2 . 9,998: 10-70 
For Erection of Business Premises at Peckham. Lie sae : i ° 
Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. ifs Woo ay a Bok 9,7 42 0° 0 
Materials. Conder ; : 9,595 0° 0 
Goad . £2,298 0 0 £10 0 0 Ashby & Horner : F 9,570 O 0 
Barker 2,149 0 O 10 0 O Brass ‘ 0 5 ; 9,443 0 0 
J.&J. Greenwood 2,121 0 0 _ Nightingale : 9,387 0 0 
Stiling POE KOT) — Killby & Gayford . 9,330 0 0 
Balaam Bros. 2,100 0 O 30 2Oa00 Mowlem. - . 4 5 92370 OO 
G. & J. Green 2,085 0 O 20 0 0 Lawrance - . : ' 9,213 0 0 
Scott . 2,030 0 0 385 0 0 Greenwood. : 4 95150) “G70 
Tarrant & Son 1 OOD Om — 


For Alterations and Additions to the Prince 


For Rebuilding Business Premises, Westminster. 


of Wales Public-house, 


Dalling Road, 


Green. Quantities by Mr. Henry Love- 

grove, 26 Budge Row, E.C. 
Donne . £12,100 0 0 
Goad 11,295 0 0 
Shepperd 10,705 O O 
Tarrant 9,750 02.0 
Gibbons . 9,680 0 0! 
Voller 9,495 0 0 
Adams . 9,458 0 O 
Hickinbotham. 9,050 0 0 
Smith & Son 8,787 0 0 
fc & ‘F. Green. 8,695 0 0 


For, “Alterations to the Mission Reon? Rendles- 
jham Road, Stoke Newington, 
“BRADBEAR, Architect. 

Dove Bros.. . ; 
Shurmur . 
Rowlandson ~ 
Steel-Bros. . 


hip one 

.- £750 0 0 
549 0.0 
445 0° 0 
425-0 0 


‘ 
4) 
te 


Mr. 8. C. AUBREY, Architect. Quantities Hammersmith. Mr. R. Cruwys, MSA, 

by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. ee hte oe 
\ : or Builder's Portion. wi 
wee eee 13 | Chamberlain Bros. £745.01 0 
Macey & Sons. 2,379 0 0| Roberts (too late) : 625 0.0 
Scott 2367 0 0 Johnson. : : : . 600 0.0 
Faulkner . 2,346 0 0 Reid & Taylor. 547 0.0 
Shurmur 2:250' 0 0 STILING (accepted) 489 0 0 
Holliday & freentided 2,136 0 0 for ne oo 
Mayle & Son 2125" 07> © Macey . or” C 4 . 307 0°90 
10Yoy,'lpemeay 2,068 0 0 Sexton ae : A . 249 0-0 
Smith & Sons ~ 2,059 0 O| STILING (accepted) ° . - 167 0-0 
Prestige & Co. ° 1,987 0 0 For Pewterer’s Work. 
Green . : 7 1,828 0-=6 MATTHEWS Sines = = 


NOTICE OF 


RE _OF REMOVAL. 


BELLMAN’ S PATENT GULLY. 


VOLUME XXXII. 


Handsomely bound in Oloth, Gilt Lettered. 
OFFICE: 


a TTT 7 mn 


cal HN oT a 
wn 


: / OREPUAMR 


ADA TLL 


im LN ENON NP 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :—_ 
Receives and disconnects one Rain-water Pipe pun "Three 
Waste Pipes. - 
Avoids all Splashing. 
Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. 


Forms Drain for Areaor Surface. 
Is easy of Access for Clearance. 


The ordinary P or § trap to be used in connection with Gully being - 


in a Separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 
and of various sizes. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
on Sanitary Matters. 


PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


IBELEMAN & IVEY. 
(OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 12s. 6d. 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THe BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO, Lop. 


¥3\, The Lessees are now prepared to supply the Trade with Slates of unsurpassed 
richness of colour and quality, either round-headed or with upper corners cut. 


SAMPLES, PRICE LISTS, and further information from the COMPANY’S OFFICE at Co 
ree S WiC. 


=e B 


G 
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LONDON—continued. 


LONDON— coutinued. 


LONDON —continued. 


For Additions to Warehouse, Carpenter’s Road, | For Rebuilding Collins’s Music Hall. Mr. E.| For Works of Painting, &c., at Board Schools. 


Stratford, E. Mr. E. G. GOODCHILD, 
Architect. 
Chessum , A 4 6 7 £1,435 0 0 
Reid . ; : el ooomOmsO 
Woodward 1378.00 
Pritchard . 5 1,350 0 0 
Shurmur . 5 1 DOU Ome 
Gregar ies W @ 
Conder 5 1,283 0 0 
Grover & Son . 3 4 1,246 0 0 
Smith & Son . : = ee 1G OTTO 
Yor Erecting a Block of Offices in Eastcheap,, 
City, for Mr..C. I. Knowles. Messrs. H. 


ELLis & Son, Architects. Mr. S. Brown, 


Surveyor. . 
Mowlem . : . £13,640 0 0 
‘Colls & Sons. . : : . 13,333 0 0 
Ashby & Horner. - 13,330 0 0 
Higgs & Hill . 4 : . 12,880 0 0 
Conder . S ; C . 12,827) 0-0 
Greenwood . c ; . 12,675 ..0) 0 
Nightingale . : 12,543 0 0 
Chappell. 3 12,489 0 0 
Brass , : : 12473) O00 


or Works required to be done in Building the 
Superstructure of proposed New Buildings 
at the corner of the Poultry and Princes 
Street, for the Chairman and Directors of 
the Union Bank of London, Limited. Mr. 
F. W. Porter, Architect. Messrs. Frank- 
lin & Andrews, Surveyors. 


“Lucas Bros. . £47,551 0 0 
Ashby Bros. . 44,005 0 0 
Ashby & Horner 43.255 O00 
Woodward 43,245 0 O 
Trollope . ; 42,780 0 0 
Cubitt i... 41,584 0 0 
‘Conder 89,831 0 0 
iLawrance ‘ A 39,631 0 O 
SHAE ae, 2° 6 ‘ . 389,470 0 O 
Holland & Hannen . 39,461 0 O 
Mowlem . che é 38,420 0 O 
Colersi.  ... 37,511 0 0 
Nightingale .  . 36,260 0 0 
Higgs & Hill . i SE SEU 


CLARK, Architect. 


Anley : j £5,992. 0 0 
Kirk & Randall - 240,920 OO 
Green 2 5,902 0 0 
Shurmur A é 5,877 0 O 
Morter . 5 : : . 5,435 0 0 
Jackson & Todd 5,310 0 0 


For Road Improvement Works, Southgate, N. 
Mr. C. GRIFFIN LAWSON, Surveyor. 


Botterill . £3,988 10 0 
Jackson . . 3,943°16 °° 4 
Pizzey 3,899 2 11 
Williamson . : ; 3,857 0. 0 
Bell 5 ‘ : 4 3,539 78ano) 
Cooke & Co. . 3 F 3,517 7.000 
Shillabeer . 3,494 3 0 
Porter 3,450 1 2 
Nichols : ; 3,404 3 6 
Trehearne & Co. 5 ; . 8,000) LORS 
ADAMS, Moorgate Street (ac- 

cepted) . : ‘ . 3,304 10 5 


For Repairs, External Painting, &c., at the 
South-Western Fever Hospital, Stockwell, 
Sw. Mr. M. Wyatt, Architect, 77 Great 
Russell Street, W.C. 


Howard, Battersea . £1,484 0 0 
Hadman & Worsley, London 1,477 0 O 
Watkins & Coyle, London 1,470 0 O 
Colliver, Balham ; 5 ae 14305 07 0 
Morgan & Sons, West Brompton 1,233 0 0 
Johnson, Wandsworth . wel 220) 2 O70 
W. & H. Castle, London 1,043 0 0 
Stowell, Camberwell 942. 0 0 
Proctor, Woolwich 900 0 O 


For Building Board School, Upper Kennington 
Lane. Mr. J. T. BAILEY, Architect. 
Stimpson & Co. . £14,178 0 0 
This should have appeared in the List of Tenders 
last week. as the accepted tender for the 
above work. 


For Heating the Presbyterian Church Lecture 
Hall, Swindon. 
J, L. BACON & Co., London (accepted). 


Bellenden Road. 


Hobson A : £118 5 0 
Ash : F : : > 105.4020 
Derby . ; : , ». 15 Or 
Garratt Lane. 
Lathey Bros, z : ow 85 0:20 
Ellis é A 2 fe ee hel EY 
Johnson A . 6810 0 
Horton A : P 5 av? 61,1000 
Holden Street. 
Drake . : , A F Ae Beis UWP ee 
Mallett 4 . 133.0. 0 
Ellis 5 - 109 10 0 
Lathey Bros. «109, Onud? 
Horton $ : « on 0) 
Nightingale. : 5 : A Be DL 
‘ Loner Park Road, 
Rice. 5 4 ‘ A a . 135 0 0 
Roy. . = a £33, 40,59 
Pearce. ‘ ei ; é - 96 16.78 
Higes & Hill : : : a - De. 0). 30 
Vauxhall Street. 
Della Rocca 5 FI - 1385 0 8 
Hobson ‘ : 5 4 - 12510 0 
Drake . és : o LL OLD 
Horton ‘ ‘ ; : ee OD 
Nightingale. : : . 108. 6, 0 
Higes & Hill E we DONkO ED 
Midway Place. 
Coombe 5 A c = 89 0 0 
Roy (accepted) . : : - 89-0. 0 
Dartmouth Road. 
Vigor . : 7 Cc : ~ Lota 8 
Roy . A i ; - 93 20...0 
Coombe i ° - « fF 20:0 
Davis . fs - «itt dD 12 of 
Derby . . : : : on peu 
Chicksand Street. 
Atherton & Latta 110 0 0 
Goodman 4 . ; ; 102° 0: O 
Willmott . Z A - 87 12 0 
Derby o : 7S a0 20 
Howard 65 18 0 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitts oF Quantitizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE'S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
 GOLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Czrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracun’s TABLEs, upon application. 


J. L. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER|# 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE,|[ 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.; 
18 FLEET STREET, DUBLIN; 
And at BELFAST, GLASGOW, and NEWCASTLE. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 


CRAIG DDU SLATE & SLAB QUARRIES, 


Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales.—The celebrated CRAIG 
DDU SLATES, as selected by the late Mr. George Ed- 
wmund Street, R.A., for the ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, 
LONDON, can be obtained from all the principal Slate 
Merchants, and sent,direct to any part by the Great 
Western Railway, or by Ship from Portmadoc.—For Price 
Lists and all other particulars apply to RICHARD 
BOWTON, Manager, at the Quarries 


SIR WM. BURNETT & CO.’S 


ROCESSES for the PRESERVATION of | 


TIMBER and CANVAS from DRY ROT, MILDEW, 
WHITE ANTS. and PREMATURE DEVAY ; also, for REN- 
DERING WOOD UNINFLAMMABLE 

SIR W. BURNETT & CO. respectfully invite the attention of 
Architects, Civil Engineers, and all interested in the Preserva- 
tion of Timber or Canvas, to the merits of this process, the 
efficacy of which has been fully established by its successful 
operation in all parts of the world for upwards of thirty years. 

Testimonials can be seen, and all further information obtained 
on application by letter or personally at the 

OFFICE : 99 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUN 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L? 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 


NAA 


RDINER & SONS 
al 


CytpLocues KESTIMA{ES on APPLICATION 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties 0 


™ Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STCNH, { Specifications and Builders’ uee. 


Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


BOX GROUND 
» COMBE DOWN 


CORSHAM 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


(A SPECIALITY). 


The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co. 


Advise with Architects as to the SANITARY ARRANGE- 
MENTS, i.e. the 


DRAINAGE, WATER SUPPLY, 
AND VENTILATION 


of New Houses ; prepare Specification ; and execute such Special 
Work by their staff of trained workmen under Engineer’s 
supervision (which enables a certificate to be given). 
Address MANAGER—The SANITARY ENGINEERING and 
VENTILATION CO., 115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
(Established 1875.) 


STONE BROTHERS, 


| BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
DOWN, FARLEIGH -DOWN 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices § Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


SSSSOSCSS OOS SOOO SSS SOSH OOSS OSS GSS OSOOOSD 


SIMPLEX TLiSA2 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * ** * * 
xe exe * SKYLIGHTS & 
SS HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Lontract Required, 
No Zinc, [RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PLDI LSI LL LLL LL 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* & & * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * #% 
POSS SCCSSSSSCHSSOSLSSSSSOSSSCSSCSCSCSCSOOOAE 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for © 
Strength, Durability, Effictency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. 
Guy & STHYESS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continue /. LONDON—-ontinued. LONDON — continue 1. 
Holland Street. Bloomfield Road. Tresdale Street. 
Catchpole . : : - . £129 10 O| Lonergan Bros. . : ; . £131 0 0| Robey. . . . : -£145 0 0 
Vigor . : . 4 s - 10810 0} Johnson . ; : ovat ees 10 10) | Blows . 5 : - . 12710 0 
Dowling . : , A 97 0) (Os = ePrtchtorcame ; f : . 6810 0| Wood. : : : ; pen 0, nO 
Mimstt © .  . « 5 78100) ongscyy ee ke ee ome 0.0 aaro a ee 
Pritchard . ; ; aS TORRO lnenbiury Rood, urmur i . “ ; 
Tait & Co. . : é : - 7410 0} Steel Bros. . : . ; omee iO GAG quiche i oe - 1103 0 
Westcott Street. Goodman , - : ; ress. 0. 0. Rendlesham Road. 
Roy . : ; . : / 955010) (Kirby & Chaseine. 5 : .. #78.10.0|' Steel Bros... : ; ; - AID —i Oe 
Knight & Walden » 8110 0] StevensBros, .  . . . 760 0| Shurmur)’.| .. . | | 
Coombe : : : > 4&9 0 .0)| - sMcCormick.. : : : . 6410 0| Williams & Son . 3 - ASL £0ec0 
Grover & Son : . " - 7 0 0 
Hatfield Street. * Hanover Street. 
Dowling ne 106 0 0| Kirby & Chase » 2. B29120'0°0 Randall Place. 
Hobsm - «6 102 12 0] Smith soo). 2. 2 118 107.0] (demrard 22) 9 
Pearce’ os Oe 8200) «Grover io. |... 1... oll6 200] |Helding & Son. |. 
Hornett : : : : - 7810 0} Dearing & Son . i : . 102 0 0| Johnson . . . : . pha) 
Pe raiatrian, Greén TRAN eso 2 I eeT7T 12-00]. pkosene ——s 
Wood . ° . é . 2 82710 00 Chequer Alley. High Street, Bromley. 
Atherton & hatta®s «= « . 82 0 0] SmithBros.  .° .° . . 7310 0} Atherton & Latta . | es ee, 
Blow, : 9: 2 £ 5 -98-14°O! (Pritchard 40 “), 27° Sige eotte 90) | Word (ops 
Wlaxman 2. 2: # 2.680 0] IGrover.” 2 2: 2° . 5 + 68°) 0| |Bobey (06) 
iowardt esse | 5; § 4 . 6211 O| McCormick & Son , ; . 6915 O| North. 4 ; ; : iS 16 
Shurmur . : : ; ss) 0 Piatt on Streak Vere Street. 

Knapp Road. Stevens Bros. : . ; . 108 0 O| Dearing &Son . : 6 - 8412 0 
Atherton & Latta ae : : : 114 0 0| (Barrie Bros. 5 : : - 9810 0| Hobson . : : . oto SO eU 
Bice). Pros.t > 3 ea O70 0). Bintmas Pe 830 Q| | Sait 
Snewin Bros. : : : : 95 0 O| Davis Bros. . , g ; . 68 0 0| Hornett : : : : eee oro 
motcyeme 2? 3S, te Ota Saffron Hill. Davis Bros... wg ee 
pete oF Sk ee 8t TOTD  Plarie con Fp piomeee Cela thw Victoria Street. 
ec 1 ee -- 65 0 0! | Barril Bros, | : .  . 102 0 O| Priestley & Gurney - 123 0 0 

Wellington Street. Davis Bros. . 5 : ‘ . 97 0 O| Knight & Walden + sels 020 
Pritchard Fo pi hip Ot 16 20 | elocnetes meen 0h co eee (Mane ents? G RO InGiEg idl. 20 
Berrennts ash. Me. Y eh OD EO LO saree 5 NE fa - « . 6418 0| Stimpson & Co. - + Site ee as 
Shurmur . : ; : RP A) Curtain Road. Pardoe & Son “ .-) 295 : 0750 
Smith Bros. 5 =. + + 16010 0) Goodman ORR POE St at 0 Hollydale Road. 
Willmott + . . . - 155 0 0! Haywarth & Son . : - 93 0 0} ' Jerrard : ; ; o + 6 29! 116200 
2) W. Smite . + + + 133 0 0) Pritchard’. -. -. +. ©2791 010! Castle. . ne 
Grover ° . : : - 125 0 0} §Snewin Bros. : ; ; “5.20: 0 0) YASH) (accepted uy, oe A » 90> 10a20. 
York Roal, King’s Cross. Derby . : 4 ; H 5 ee OW Groom (withdrawn) . ‘ ato. Sae® 
Stevens Bros. . : : . 11410 0} Hornett . . . . - 72100 Tennyson Road. 
Williams & Son . A é 5 ING Or eG Canal Road. Mallett . : : 5 126 0 0 
Woodman . : : : coo nO nO! Meeritchard mar. : 3 : lL Sal On Rice 5 js - 117, *OPs0 
T. W. Smith : A : pedo O80) Grover ; ; 5 - eek S mes) JONNSON Sir uae re : 109 0 0 
Grover : : : : 6 cH MOP MO) felhohweiiin. ox d § . 94 0 0| Nightingale : ofa pede | Ole 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE X/Xru CENTURY. 


TILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonie Aspiratox 
System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of-the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system 
of ventilation of his own invention, which was very successful. 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 


F. H. SMITH, EsQ., 52 QuEEN VICTORIA STREET, H.C. 4 THE SANOTUARY, S.W., LONDON: NOVEMBER 22nd, 1884, 
In reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Koom” of the 
illuminated fountains at the Health Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus 
enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours faithfully, DAVID URQUHART. 


Lixtract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a syphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. 
Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment. 
from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is 
placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of 
rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed 
concentrically, but the action and results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the smaller one forms an 
induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one ina continuous stream. The result is a rapid clearing 
away of all deleterious gases and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature 
in the apartment. In asmall room at Mr. Smith’s offices in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite 
innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fabr. At a higher level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, 
the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off through the exit tube, 
which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and 


equalised, a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upceast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever, The system has already 
been applied to a church and other buildings with acknowledged success ” c 


Jury 3, 1885.] 
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LONDON—continued. 
Waterloo Strect. 


Priestley & pes £136 
Oldrey . ; ; ; - 120 
Lathey Bros. : : : eel: 
Stimpson & Co... : 98 
Hobson : 94 
Scharien & Co. 84 

South Lambeth Road. 
Hobson 125 
Kearley : : : : LS 
Nightingale 3 . 106 
Higgs & Hill 97 
Sumner Road. 
Jerrard 143 
Ash F : 90 
Barratt Street. 
Oldrey . ‘ : E a) fel 
Rhodes ‘ 3 oc We 
Petchey 71 
Titmas 63 
Lilly ° : 52 
Gideon Road. 

- Della Rocca ; ; ‘ . 250 
Holloway : ‘ : AL AGN 
Lathey Bros. : : : af JB} 
Higgs & Hill : : 8 95 

Addington Street. 
Catchpole 2 : ae 128 
Della Rocca : < : = le’ 
Nightingale 88 


‘Enight& Walden. . . 82 


Pritchard . < A A 68 
Larkhall Lane. 
Mallett é ‘ j 106 
Smith & Son 94 
Lapthorne . 85 
Groom : i ; 70 
Bee Medburn Strect. 
Meller. “. : : : perls 
Stevens Bros. A F : eka 
- Williams . 102 
~Smith . 96 
Titmas ay 


PURE LEAD PAINTS, 
SANITARY PAINTS, 
DRYERS, 
POWDERED LIQUID 
AND PASTE, 


AND ' 


PALE INTERIOR 
DRYERS. 
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LONDON— continued. 
Stocknell Road. 

; 6 . £122 10 0 

102 0 0 


Holloway 
Rice 


NORTHAMPTON. 
For Forming Footway, Kettering Road, and 
Providing and Fixing Iron Fence, for the 


Corporation of Northampton. Mase We 
Brown, Borough Surveyor. 
Green Bros. é . £1,098 0 0 
Chapman . 1,040 12 0 
Wingrove 1,028 0 0 
White 1,010 0 0 
FINNEGAN (accepted) 982 10 0 


All of Northampton. 


NOTTINGHAM. 
For Building House, Nottingham. Mr, A. H. 
GooDALL, Architect, Nottingham. 
Halford, Arnold . . £715 0 0 
Baines, Hyson Green . 683 0 0 
Mutton, Nottingham . 679 0 0 
Brownsell, Nottingham 669 0 0 
Hutchinson, Nottingham 660 0 O 
S. & J. Cargill, Basford 658 O 0 
Shaw, Sherwood Rise . 655 O O 
Spencer, New Basford 7 26505, OF0.0 
Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham. 655 0 0 
Cuthbert Bros., Hyson Green 655 0 O 
Priestley, Nottingham ; 653 0 0 
Smith & Attewell, Nottingham 652 0 0 
Wilkie, Nottingham o Gs) 
Ireson, Wade & Gray, Notting- 
ham : . 645 0 0 
Adams, Nottingham 3 640 0 O 
Hatfield & Frost, Nottingham 635 0 0 
Taylor & Chester, Nottingham 634 0 0 
Pillatt, junr., Nottingham 63) 0 0 
Ward, Hyson Green 625-150 
Walters, Nottingham . A ney O20 ONO 
Wool Bros., Nottingham 625 0 0 
Keeling, Nottingham .. 622 0 0 
Scott, Nottingham : . 600 0 0 
Taylor, New Basford . 3 5926 <O8.O 
Price, Beeston 3 590 0 O 
SCATTERGOOD, Carrington (ae- 
cepted) . c - : ONO OGRO 


POOLE. 
For Supplying and Fixing Kitchen Range, 
fitted with Hot-water Service for Supply- 


ing Baths, &c., Poole. Mr. JOHN ELFORD, 

Borough Survey or, King Street, Poole. 
Brimcombe : . £39 4 10 
Joiner & Son : - : on olelOr O 
Bayley & Sons ; : - 3710 0 
Bacon & Co. (accepted) 32 5 0 


: . . 43:0 0 
For Enlarging the Borough Hospital, Poole. 


Surveyor’s estimate 


Mr. JOHN ELFoORD, -Borough Surveyor, 

Architect. 
Gray 4 ; . £205 0 0 
Riciedt Crane : : : oe bi On Oe Os 
Dunford as : . 165 0 0 
Knight ; . 165 0 0 
Eaton . . 0 Cc 2 . 15610 O 
Pearcy . 151 157-0 
CURTIS (accepted) 148 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate 168 0 0 

RIPPONDEN. 

For Building Infants’ School and other Addi- 
tions to Zion Schools, Ripponden. Mr. 
JAS. CRAWSHAW, Architect, Ripponden. 
Quantities by the Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Stott & Wadsworth, Ripponden, 
excava‘or and mason : 8 0 0 
Whiteley, tishwarth, ‘carpenter 
and joiner : 106, 0" °0 
Robinson, Luddenden Foot, slater 
and plasterer 50 O O 
Garside, pal is ieee plamber and 
glazier : ecm OO! 
TRURO. 
For Building Stores, Stabling, &c., at Lemon 


Quay, Truro, for Messrs. J. Martin & Son. 
Mr. SILVANUS. TREVAIL, Architect, Truro. 


Welsh . . . £763 0 0 
Clemens & Tippett 756 10 0 
Julian. 700 0. 0 
C. & J. Harris 657 10 0 
Jose ~. 626 0 O 
BRAY (accepted). 620 0 0 
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LONDON, S.E. 


NEARLY READY. 


VOLUME XXXIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


Price 12s. 6d.—Oflice : 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SLITHERO. 


For Erection of a Stone Bridge, about 11 yards | For 


_°*< span, over the river Ryburn, at Slithero, 

© for the Barkisland and Rishworth Local 
Board. «Messrs. HorRSFALL & WILLIAMS, 
Architects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 


Pickles, King Oross . £340 0 0 
Stott & Wadsworth, Ripponden. 246 0 0 
J.& J. Smith, Rishworth . 17? 24000 
Hopkinson, King’s Cross 7 229 s0 780 
.B. & T. H. Riley, Rishworth 20059 30 
CockRkoFF, Rishworth (accepted) 191 0 0 


TROWBRIDGE. 

For Choir Stalls to Chancel, Keevil Church, 

Trowbridge. Messrs. WEAVER & ADYE, 

M.S.A., Architects, Devizes and Bradford, 
Wilts. 

Mullings, Devizes . 


: . £86 10 0 
Moors, Trowbridge (accepted) 


By a 


TURTON. 
For Street Improvement Works, Turton. Mr. 
J. PARKINSON, Surveyor, Station Road, 
Turton. 


M‘Cabe & Co., Liverpool . . £2,727 13 0 
P. Booth, Breightmet . 2,444 19 10 
Hayes, Bolton . 2,411 13 6 
H. Booth, Bacup 21384) olan 
Anwell, Liverpool 2,3099L9) 11 
Oakes, Kearsley A ‘ + 2,13513 9 
Cowburn, Hindley . di sees TSiAL3) 40 
Holt (part of work) . : . 1,633 15 0 
Warson, Farnworth (accepted) 2,041 2 7 


WAKEFIELD. 

For Additions and Alterations to Premises, 
George Street, Wakefield. Mr. C. W. 
RICHARDSON, Architect, Westgate. 

. Mountain, Wakefield, builder .£120 0 0 
Cawood, Wakefield, joiner . nba ORY 
S. Atkinson, Wakefield, plumber 36 0 O 
Naylor, Wakefield, painter . Bho TIO 
J. Atkinson. & Son, Leeds, slater. 29 5 O 

_Abson, Wakefield, plasterer 72500).0;, 86 330 

. Total ; . £341 11 0 
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WIGAN. 
Supply of Three Purifiers, 30 feet by 
20 feet, with Hydraulic Lifting Gear, 
Valves, and Connections complete ; also for 
Supply of One Livesey’s or other Washer, 
capable of passing 100,000 cubic feet per 
hour, Wigan. Mr. J. G. HAWKINS, Gas 
Engineer. 
Purifier and Washer. 


Dempster & Sons, Elland . . £25445 0 0 
GC. & W. Walker, London . 2,384 0 0 
Newton, Chambers & Co., 

Thorncliffe . . 2,366 5 11 


R. & J. DEMPSTER, Newton 


Heath (accepted) . 2,260 0 0 
Washer alone. 

Kirkham, Hulett & Chandler, 

London . 3 . P sy 1,320:..0 .0 
Clapham Brothers, Keighley 

(Kclipse) : : F tp 2 00) 10. 
Waller & Co., London (Phoenix) 980 0 0 
Piggott & Co., Birmingham 

(Ford’s Washer) i c 550 0 0 

Gasholder Tank. 

Holmes, Wigan : . 9,500. 0.0 
Winnard, Wigan ; , . 9,428 0 0 
HotmMeE & KinG, Wigan (ac- 

cepted) . : : é © 9,359 6 71 


Retort-house Foundation. 


Holme & King, Wigan 3,078 0 0 
Holmes, Wigan . 3,040 0 O 
WINNARD, Wigan (accepted) PAE yee Ue) 


WHITCHURCH. 

For Building House at Whitchurch, Hants, for 
Mr. G. L. Hanks. Mr. JoHN HILLARY, 
Architect, Longparish, Hants. 


Batten, Overton . . £929 0 0 
Fielder, Winchester ‘ 709500 
Annett & Son, Andover F .. 850 0:0 
Beale, Andover . 5 : 842 0 0 
Bransdon, Andover . c . 840 0 0 
Pike & Hutchence, Whitchurch . 810 0 0O 
Pike Bros., Basingstoke . 74210 0 
Hedge, Newbury : ; tLOpeOse0 
BoOTSFORD, Newbury (accepted). 707 0 O 


ROOF | 


AILWAY ST 


[Jory 3, 1889. 


KING’S COLLEGE. 
AN interesting exhibition by the pupils of 
Mr. David Walker, the teacher of applied 
mechanics, was opened during the week, at 
King’s College, Strand. The teaching includes, 
among other branches, metallurgy, pattern- 
making, moulding, turning in wood, metal and 
cabinet work, and roofing. The specimens 
shown, which consisted entirely of the work of 
the students, comprised lathes, fixed and 
stationary engines, castings, and cabinet 
making. Among the most noteworthy were 
specimens of ship-modelling by Mr. Kensey, 
gas engine by Mr. Spinner, a self-acting, screw- 
cutting lathe by Mr. Miller, back gear lathe by 
Mr. Ebsworth, a launch-engine by Mr. Atkin- 
son, a model. engine by Mr. James, and some 
very highly-finished specimens of turnery by - 
Mr, Weddel; Mr. Binghorn showed some eX- 
cellent specimens of wheel work. The work of 
Messrs. Copeland, Long, Marindin Bishop and 
others deserves high praise. 


TRADE NOTES. 


A TWO-LIGHT Munich stained glass window 
has just been erected in the Baptistery of St. 
Peter’s Church, Preston, in which two frescoes 
have lately been painted. The subject of the 
window is “ The Draught of Fishes.” The artists 
are Messrs. Mayer & Co. 


Mr. J. H. Taytor, of 9 Fenchurch Avenue, 
E.C., has just taken the London agency for the 
Grange Iron Company, of Durham, and Messrs. 
Ridley & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. ee 

AN original design for the decoration of a 
chamber concert-room, which is being exhibited 
by Messrs. Macfarlane & Wallace, decorators, 
27 Queensferry Street, Edinburgh, at the Inter- 
national Inventions Exhibition, has been 
deemed of sufficient importance to merit hang- 
ing in the centre of the concert hall. 

Messrs. F. WHITFIELD. & C©O., Viaduct 
Works, Oxford Street, Birmingham, have opened 
offices and show-rooms at No. 58 Holborn Via- 
duct, E.C., where a stock of iron doors, fire and 


CASTER 1882.5. 


System of VENTILATION for 
Churches and Chapels. 


* DESIGNS, + &q.* on application to 
SHARP & GO., 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


11 HOLBORN 


CIRCUS, 11m 
LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL WORKS, Greville Street, Holborn, E.C., at the rear of the Prudential Life Assurance Company. 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK 


_— = 
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thief-proof safes, and their well-known Sicker 
safe will be kept in stock. Mr, W. T. Turley is 
the London representative.. 


THE whole of the fanlights (nearly 200 in 
number) used at the National Hospital, Queen’s 
Square, were supplied and fitted by Mr. R. 
Adams, of 17 Blackman Street, Borough, S.E. 
These fanlights were selected. in open com- 
petition. : 

AN extensive sale of land was held at the 
Royal Hotel, Clacton-on-Sea, on Monday last. 
Mr. Baker was the auctioneer. The plots sold 
were one hundred in number, and realised good 
prices, some of them fetching upwards of 51. 
per foot frontage, with a depth of a little over 
100 feet. Land is rapidly rising in value in 
this favourite seaside’ resort. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND GLASGOW AS- 
SURANCE.— Warrants for payment of a dividend 
at 5 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital 
were posted on Tuesday, June 30. The direc- 
tors report that, during the half-year ending on 
that date, 72,668 new policies, insuring 774,9882., 
were issued in the industrial branch, as com- 
pared with 16,851 policies, insuring 181,1522., 
issued during the corresponding half of 1884, 
and exceeding the total new business effected 
during the year 1884. 

Two memorial windows have lately been 
placed in Bucknell Church, in memory of the late 
Vicar. The first, erected by his children, isa small 
single light window, by Messrs. Hardman, of 
Birmingham, and represents the “ Presentation.” 
The second, or west window, is larger, and is 
the gift of the parishioners, friends, and rela- 
tions. The window is of two lights, with a 
deeply cusped quatrefoil under the arch. Each 
light is divided into two tiers, thus introducing 
four subjects, which, taken in order, are as 
follow :—lst, the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary by the Angel Gabriel; 2nd, Our Lord 
going up to the Temple at Jerusalem, with his 
parents, when twelve years old; 8rd, His mother 
finding Our Lord in the Temple among the 
doctors, hearing and asking them questions; 
4th, the Marriage at Cana. In the quatrefoil 
the Holy Spirit, typified by the Dove, is repre- 


sented as descending upon, and overshadowing 
the Virgin Mary. . Messrs. Wailes & Strang, of 
Newcastle, executed this second window. 

Mr. Roger Lowe, Britannia Works, Farn- 
worth, near Bolton, has recently laid his patent 
wood-block floors at Nassington Church, Nas- 
sington, near. Wansford (Mr. J. C. Traylen, 
architect, Stamford); floor of smoke-room of 
Mr. Eddlise’s new hotel, Stourbridge, Worcester 
(Mr. G. M. Gething, architect, Kidderminster) ; 
aisles and nave of Lindfield New Church, Lind- 
field (Mr. Somers Clarke, architect, London) ; 
basement floors of new building, Wallgate, 
Wigan, for Mr. Marsden, Wigan (Messrs. 
Isitt & Verity, architects, Wigan); floors of 
St. Ambrose New Church, Leyland, near. Pres- 
ton (Messrs. Aldridge & Dixon, architects, 
Liverpool) ; vestry floor of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Burnage; floor of Mornington Road Wes- 
leyan Schools, Southport (Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, architects, Manchester and Bury); floor 
of St. Mary’s Church, Flint, in teak, oak, and 
red wood (Messrs. J. & B. Sinnott, architects, 
Liverpool); floor of dining-room for Messrs. 
Chubbs’ Safe Factory, London (Mr. H. E. Hoole, 
architect, London) ; floors of Prescot and Essex 
Street Bridewell, Liverpool (Mr, J. T. Turton, 
Deputy Surveyor, Corporation of Liverpool) ; 
floor of billiard-room in ebony, oak and red 
wood, for Mr. J. Cookson, Sandfield Park, West 
Derby, near Liverpool (Messrs. F.. & G. Holmes, 
architects, Liverpool) ; floor at Messrs. Adderley’s 
premises, Leicester (Mr. §. Harrison, architect, 
Leicester); floor of St. John’s New Schools, 
Heys, Lees, near Oldham (Mr. Henry Cockbain, 
architect, Middleton, near Manchester) ; floors 
at Broughton Bridge New Paper Works, near 
Manchester (Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, archi- 
tects, Manchester and Bury); floor of coffee 
tavern, Leicester (Mr. E. Burgess, architect, 
London); floors of Armatage Bridge Mills, Berry 
Brow; in, American birch blocks (Messrs. J. 
Kirk & Son, architects, Huddersfield) ; floors of 
Workhouse Infirmary, Chatham (Mr. E. W. 
Stephens, architect, Maidstone); floors of new 
building, Caversham, Reading (Mr. Fred. W. 
Albury, architect, Reading ; floors of Totterdown 
Hall, Bristol (Mr. W. V. Gough, architect, 


Bristol) ; floors of offices for Bristol Charity 

Trustees, Bristol; floor of new warehouse for | 
London and North-Western Railway Company,._ 
Soho, near Birmingham (Mr. H. Woodhouse, 

C.E., Engineer). “7 tila 


0.0 


NOTABLE EXHIBITS AT~ THE 
INVENTORIES EXHIBITION. 


Msssrs. Cuas. D. DouGuas & Co,, Limited, 
No. 15 Queenhithe, E.C., have at No. 1,836 
West Quadrant a very attractive collection of . 
their patent springless locks and improved 
lock furniture. In our issue of January 3 we 
called attention to these locks, and on March 21, 
in connection with the Building Exhibition at 
the Agricultural Hall, we again reverted to 
them and to the improved lock furniture. We 
make no apology for again reverting to these 
productions, as the present exhibit offers room 
for further favourable criticism, The last two 
or three years has witnessed some marked im- 
provements in locks and lock furniture, and for 
simplicity, unerring action, and emancipation 
from that nuisance that all housekeepers have 
suffered from, viz., the loosening and falling off 
of knobs of lock spindles, we must award a 
meed of praise to Messrs. Douglas for their 
exertions; and even to the critical observer it 
must appear probable, when looking at their 
productions as a whole, that we have reached 
the “acme” of simplicity in these necessary 
appendages. The change from the-spring to a 
dead-weight always bearing on the latch-bolt 
means the greatest of advantages, for it may 
safely be affirmed that it cannot be put out of 
order, even if desired; and this arrangement 
secures such a freedom of action, absence of 
friction, and the certainty that the bolt. will 
shoot itself to its proper position the moment 
the handle is released gives all that the user 
can require, while the merest turn of the knob. 
to the right or left—for it makes no difference. . 
which way it is moved—draws the latch. The 
principle is applied to all kinds of locks, 
and with unvarying success., There is -also 
a considerable improvement visible in the 


apartments, 


Diffuser with Filter. i 
CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 


The DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel at York Minster, says :—“TI think the ventilation 
is perfectly successful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied with it, and much pleased wi th the result.” 


THE ~ HARDING” VEN 
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HARDINGS’ PATENT AIR DIFFUSER 


FOR VENTILATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


Mr: T. PRIDGIN TEALH, F.4.C.8., M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
Hardings’ Diffuser in his book called “ Dangers to Health’’ :—‘“ I am satisfied that by means of this apparatus, 
we can secure in a town freshness of atmosphere, absence of draught, and exclusion of dirt.” 

. The fresh air is conducted through a grate and aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet 
6 inches above the floor level; it is then conveyed through the filter, and passed into the room through a series 
of small tubes placed at an angle of about 30 deg. with the wall. 

By these means the currents of air rushing into the apartment are compressed whilst passing through the 
tubes. The currents of air, as soon as liberated, expand, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all 
directions so effectually that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be experienced by the occupants, and at 
the same time a large volume of pure air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 
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CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—These Ventilators are used for Churches, 


ILATING COMPANY, 


Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to have holes cut through the 
walls to admit air in the usual manner. The appearance is not more noticeable than the 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 


“¢ Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 
‘“‘GuNTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 
' this summer, is a decided success. Heretofore when the Church has been well filled at the Evening Service, I have 
been almost exhausted by the effort of speaking before I have got half through. On Sunday night, October 7, at our 
Harvest Thanksgiving, we had a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 
exhaustion. I shall be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted._I am, yours truly, JOHN 
GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.” 
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designs and make of the rim locks of this 
firm, and although possessing the advan- 
tages we have named, the prices are 
not in excess of those of the ordinary kinds 
of medium quality. But the value of Messrs. 
Douglas’s locks is further enhanced by their 
improved lock furniture, and by a new “push ” 
and “pull” action. This is obtained by a 
spindle made somewhat on the principle of the 
small American twist-drill. Thus we have four 
distinct actions to the latch-bolt, each of them 
faultless in working, and actuating it with the 
merest turn or pressure. The improvement in 
the knob is effected by making it in two pieces, 
which screw together. A simple arrangement 
in connection with that part of the spindle that 
passes into the centre of the knob enables it to 
be firmly fixed to the required position, when 
the two halves are screwed together, and are 
made to meet so “true” that the dividing line 
cannot be seen. In the South Gallery, Middle 
Court, and opposite to the fine engine exhibited 
by the North-Western Railway Company, 
the firm exhibit a first-class railway carriage 
door of the company named, to which is fitted 
their new railway door lock, made upon a simi- 
lar principle to the domestic ones. This is a 
two bolt lock, and will be highly appreciated 
by the travelling public, for not only does the 
“push to” shoot both latch and lock bolt, but 
the necessity for that frightful slamming in- 
dulged in by railway porters is rendered un- 
necessary. No railway door lock has yet 
appeared offering such all-round advantages as 
the one in question, and we are not surprised 
to hear that it has already attracted consider- 
able interest in railway circles, but that orders 
for its adoption has been given by more than 
one company, and a great future is undoubtedly 
before it. 

Those persons who are interested in the efforts 
of the Smoke Abatement Institution to minimise 
smoke from coal fires should make themselves 
acquainted with the kitchen range shown by 
Mr. Henry Thompson, Stand 1,551. This exhibit 
is not tabulated in the first catalogue, as it has 
been admitted since the opening of the Exhi- 
bition, its claims as a smoke-consuuter having 


GIL 


been the cause of its admission. Attention has 
so often been called to the efforts of the inventor 
in minimising the production of smoke that 
there is no further necessity to dilate on them. 
Mr. Thompson is not connected, as a manufac- 
turer of stoves and ranges, with the trade ; but 
has given his constant attention to the subjects 
of the economisation of fuel and diminution of 
smoke for some years. We shall take an early 
opportunity of giving a description of this 
excellent range. 
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THE OPENING OF THE NEW WING AT 
ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, PADDINGTON. 


A NEW wing, capable of containing seventy 
beds, erected from designs of Mr. Stephen 
Salter, was recently opened by Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). 
The munificent bequest, that will enable the 
governors thus to extend the benefits of their 
institution’ to seventy additional patients 
(25,0007.), is a legacy left by the late Mr. J. F. 
Standford, on the understanding that the 
amount was to be spent exclusively on en- 
larging the building, and not on furnishing it, 
and to be called the Mary Standford wing. 
Thus a heavy incubus at the moment rests upon 
the executive, as the furnishing and other 
funds necessary to accommodate the additional 
seventy patients involves the outlay of a large 
sum of money, which the income of the hospital 
will not admit of. They have, however, com- 
pleted arrangements for forty-four patients, and 
every one of these beds are occupied. A few 
evenings since a festival dinner in aid of the 
funds, and to enable the executive to complete 
the furnishing for the full number of patients 
the wing is intended for, was held at the 
Langham Hotel under the presidency of Mr. 
Geo. Palmer, M-P., and resulted in donations and 
subscriptions being received to the amount of 
about 2,000/., but this is not by any means suffi- 
cent for the purpose, and unless further sums 
are speedily realised, a large deficit on the year’s 
income must necessarily accrue. It is to be 


hoped that the charitable will not allow this 
noble work to remain incomplete for the want 
of the necessary funds. St. Mary’s, as a general 
hospital, stands alone as an institution of its 
kind in the large and populous district of _ 
Paddington, and since it was opened in the 
year 1851 to the close of last year, no less than 
615,699 patients have been received within its 
walls. Subscriptions will be received by the 
secretary, Mr. Pietro Michelli, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 
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INDUSTRIAL VILLAGES. 


Ava conference convened by the Society for 
Promoting Industrial Villages, held at the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, the Rev. H. Solly read 
a paper which stated that the object of the 
society was to enable handicraftsmen and agri- 
cultural labourers to have sufficient work and 
fair remuneration under healthier and happier 
conditions, while at the same time they lived 
near to their work. This could be done by 
showing capitalists and investors, landowners 
and workpeople, that a great number of indus- 
tries might be carried on at least as profitably 
for the capitalists, and a great deal more bene- 
ficially for the workpeople themselves, in well- 
chosen village localities than in large towns. 
Professor H. S. Foxwell, of Cambridge, said the 
object of the society was not solely to found 
industrial villages, but rather to introduce 
industries into the rural districts, and to unite 
as far as possible the advantages of town and 
country life. The Chairman said the subject 
was surrounded with difficulties, but he would 
warn them against becoming a mere company. 
What was wanted was to stimulate men to an 
understanding of what manufactures really 
were, and to an appreciation of the 
nice character of the relationship between 
employer and employed, as well as the 
supreme importance of maintaining friendly 
relations between the two. Mr. G. J. Holyoake 
said from the experience of what had happened 
at Swindon and Wolverton, wherever they made 
an industrial settlement in the country they ~ 
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found that every field of land which was avail- 
able for building houses became valuable and 
was built over. In summing up the discussion, 
.the Chairman said he wasinclined to dread any 
large attempt to establish factories at present 
in the country. Their object should be to 
secure the transference of handicraft employ- 
ments to the country, and for that purpose he 
would recommend inquiries to be made as to 
vacant cottages in the country, for to build a 
new village was a great mistake. On resuming 
after luncheon, the chair was taken by Sir 
George Campbell, M.P., and subsequently by 
the Earl of Aberdeen. Mr. Fardon read a paper 
dealing with the practical aspect of the subject. 
The discussion which followed developed rather 
into a debate on small holdings and the injus- 
tice of the land laws, on both of which, how- 
ever, some divergence of view was shown by 
the speakers. Sir G. Campbell commended the 
object which the society had in view, and a 
resolution pledging the meeting to support it 
‘was unanimously adopted. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT IN MILLS. 


A CONVENTION of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers has been held in Glas- 
gow under the presidency of ex-Lord Provost 
Ure. A paper was read by Mr. Wilson, of 
Hartnell, on “Electric Lighting,” with the 
object of showing the great advantages which 
that method of illuminating possesses over all 
others for the purpose of lighting corn mills. 
In the first place he called attention to the 
drawbacks in the use of gas. It polluted the 
atmosphere, rendering it injurious to the work- 
men, and also rendering it impossible to pro- 
duce pure flour. Over and above that, the flame 
was co surrounded with combustible machinery, 
and so easily put in communication with ex- 
plosive dust, that lighting by gas was both 
prejudicial and dangerous. It had often been 
observed that discoveries came when most 
wanted, and this was certainly the case with 
the electric light in regard to modern flour mills. 
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Proceeding, he described the various appliances 
required for the purpose indicated. Whatever, 
he continued, might be the merits of the electric 
light, if it were much more expensive than gas, 
he feared that a large number of millers would 
still continue to use that dangerous illuminator, 
braving the hazards and dangers attending gas 
lighting, to save increasing their working 
expenses. Not the least merit of the electric 
light, however, was that for corn mills which 
ran all night its maintenance was not half the 
cost of gas; the first outlay being once paid, 
the future cost would be very small indeed. 
During the past two years he had lighted up 
fourteen corn mills with the electric light. 
The points on which that assemblage could 
give practical information were (1) the 
disadvantages and dangers of gas for corn 
mills working long hours; and (2) the 
advantages of the electric light and its relative 
cost. The paper was illustrated by means of 
glow-lamps. ‘The President said that while he 
did not agree with the statement as tothe great 
danger of gas lighting, he admitted that electric 
lighting had several advantages, and indicated 
that many millers simply waited its further 
development before adopting it. 

The cost of lighting either with the electric 
light or gas, said Mr. R, H. Appleton, Stockton- 
on-Tees, depended on the locality ; and he found 
that the insurance companies objected to the 
electric wires as dangerous, while he saw that 
the question of storage might prove a serious 
difficulty. Mr. Bell, Lincoln, recommended the 
adoption of an auxiliary engine, which removed 
the difficulty as to storage. Mr. Edward 
Marriage, Colchester, said that on application 
to a local company he learned that the price of 
the electric light required for his mill was 
twice that of gas. The superiority of electric 
light to gas in every respect was upheld by 
Messrs. Ingleby, senior and junior, Tadcaster ; 
and Mr. Greenhill, Belfast, and the last men- 
tioned pointed out that as the electric light was 
used for house-lighting in Colchester, the local 
company would have had to keep its whole 
plant in operation in order to supply Mr. 
Marriage’s mill. Mr. Moony, Dublin, main- 


tained that the dangers of gas had been exagger- 
ated in the paper. The same view was taken 
by Mr. 8. M. Soundy, Reading, the ex-presi- 
dent, Mr. Parkes, Birmingham, and others. 
Mr. Appleton said they must not overlook the 
danger from gas, as the dust of foreign wheat 
was more explosive than that of home grown. 
In reply, Mr. Hartnell admitted that, as the 
matter was looked at from different stand- 
points, the danger of gas might seem greater to 


him than to practical millers, but contended 


that, apart from this altogether, he had made 
out a good case for the electric light on sanitary 
and economic grounds. 


HOUSE-WARMING. 


DIDLINGTON HALL during the last two years 
has undergone considerable alterations and 
additions, most conspizuous of which is a large 
museum or gallery for the purpose of holding 
Mr. Amherst’s collection of antiquities and 
curiosities. On Saturday, 20th ult., a substantial 
dinner was given to celebrate the roof-raising 
to the workmen employed on the works. At 
two o’clock 160 sat down to a bountiful repast 
in the new room, suitably fitted up with a tem- 
porary floor and tables, and presided over by 
the worthy squire, the architect, Mr. Norman 
Shaw, being seated on his right, and the con- 
tractor, Mr. William Hubbard, on hisleft. The 
dinner having had full justice paid it, the 
Chairman proposed the customary loyal toast, 
“ The Queen,” that day being the anniversary of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty’s accession, she 
having succeeded to the throne June 20th, 
1837, on the death of her uncle, King William 
IV., and has, therefore, entered the 49th year of 
her reign, a period exceeded only by three 
Sovereigns of England, viz., Henry IIL, Edward 
IIL, and George III., who reigned 56, 50, and 
60 years respectively. This toast was most 
enthusiastically drunk, and the National 
Anthem was sung. ‘The Chairman next gave 
“The Health of the Prince of Wales and the 
rest of the Royal Family,” both the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh having occu- 
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‘pied certain portions of the new buildings as his 
guests. This toast having been duly honoured, Mr. 
Hubbard said he had the honourand very pleasing 
duty to perform of proposing the health of Mr. 
Amherst. In speaking of his many good quali- 
ties, he begged to state to his fellow workmen 
who were mostly strangers to the locality, that 
some few years ago when work was very scarce, 
and a great number of men in the neighbouring 
villages had nothing to do, Mr. Amherst laid 
out a scheme for excavating a large area of 
ground and forming a lake, in which is laid out 
geographically and to scale the island of Cyprus 
and surrounding islands; and again last year 
he had about thirty acres of ground trenched 
and planted by manual labour during the winter 
and spring. These and many other acts of 
kindness, both in cases of sickness and distress, 
showed how desirous Mr. Amherst was of secur- 
ing the health and comfort of his poorer neigh- 
bours. The cottages and school on the estate 
prove this. The toast was then drank with 
musical honours. The Chairman responded, 
and explained that for several years he had 
contemplated making alterations and additions 
to the hall, but had experienced great difficulty 
in arranging a plan. After consulting several 
architects it was his good fortune to meet with 
Mr, Norman Shaw, an architect of the highest 
eminence, who had been able to produce such 
plans as would in his idea meet the require- 
ments of the house, and for the last two 
years he had watched the satisfactory progress 
of the works. He was, therefore, most happy 
to propose the health of Mr. Norman Shaw, 
who had so ably planned these alterations and 
additions. Mr. Shaw, in acknowledging the 
compliment paid him, thanked Mr. Amherst 
and all present, and stated that he was entirely 
satisfied with the manner in which his instruc- 
tions and plans had been carried out. He 
should therefore, without further delay, propose 
the “Health of the Contractor, Mr. William 
Hubbard,” but must add how rare it was at the 
present day to find a builder with such deter- 
mination to act honestly, and that the work 
done at Didlington was equal to any he had 
ever seen. Mr. Hubbard, in responding, was 


afraid Mr. Shaw had given him too much 
credit, but even the most difficult portions of 
the work—and all must admit there were great 
difficulties to encounter—were made compara- 
tively easy by the details and drawings supplied 
to him by the architect, and by the great assist- 
ance rendered him by his fellow-workmen, who, 
with himself, would be able to follow Mr. Shaw 
anywhere, and hoped to carry out equally im- 
portant works for him as those now on hand. 
Mr. Matthews, of the firm of Morant & Co., 
decorators, London, then proposed ‘“ Mrs. and 
the Misses Amherst.” The ‘“ Resident Agent,” 
Mr. Ford, was then drank, and in replying he 
wished to say how exemplary had been the con- 
duct of the men, not a single complaint having 
been made to him from the commencement of 
the works. Mr. Waters, of the firm of Wenham 
& Waters, hot-water engineers, Croydon, next 
gave the health of the workmen employed 
throughout the buildings, which terminated a 
very enjoyable afternoon. 


—— fans 


WORKS OF THE LATE LOUIS HAGHE. 


THE pictures and sketches left by Mr. Louis 
Haghe are to be sold at Christie & Manson’s 
to-day and to-morrow. Mr. Haghe was for a 
long number of years the President of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, a society 
which has now existed for over half a century, 
its first exhibition having taken place in 1834, 
and Mr. Haghe was a contributor in 1835; his 
death took place in March last—these dates 
showing that he was a member for a period of 
fifty years. He succeeded Mr. Henry Warren 
as President, a position he occupied till the 
beginning of last year, when failing health 
caused him to resign, and Mr. Linton was 
elected. During this lengthened series of years 
Mr. Haghe was a constant exhibitor, generally 
sending a number of works each season, many 
of them large and important pictures. His 
favourite subjects were the town-halls, council 
chambers, and churches of Belgium, The pic- 
turesque interiors of these places he filled up 
with figures of burgomasters, men-at-arms, 


monks, and historical personages, realising 
vividly the warlike and unsettled times which 
the Low Countries had to pass through. These 
pictures were for many years one of the chief 
attractions to the Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours in its:old gallery in Pall Mall. 
Mr. Haghe often made very highly-finished 
sketches for his more important works, and 
a number of these are among the works 
he has left. He visited other countries 
besides that of his native land of Belgium ; in 
1853 he went to Rome with David Roberts, and 
produced a series of pictures of St. Peter’s and 
other churches. 
prises finished works, highly finished sketches, 


1 


The collection to be sold com-"_ 


original sketches made on the spot, studies — 


for pictures, charcoal drawings, pen-and-ink 
sketches, with albums and sketch-books, &c. 


The whole, and it represents a large mass of — 


work, will in itself form an epitome of a long 
and industrious life, showing the high and 
varied genius of the artist. Mr. Haghe was a 
Belgian, born in Tournay in 1806; he came to 
England in 1823, and was long employed at 
lithography. In this art he had no superior in 
HKurope. In 1834 he received the gold medal at 
Paris for his lithographic productions, David 
Roberts selected him to reproduce on stone his 
celebrated work on the Holy Land, Egypt, and 
Nubia, a labour which occupied eight years. 
During the last thirty years Mr. Haghe has 
been employed wholly in painting. In his own 


country he was a Knight of the Order of — 


Leopold I. ; a member of the Belgian Academy, 
and of the Belgian Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. At various times 
executed a number of important commissions 
for the Queen. It may be mentioned as a 
curious detail connected with this artist that 
he had a congenital defect in his right. hand, 
which rendered it all but useless, and that the 
whole of his work has been produced by the 
solitary, but masterly, hand which nature had 
endowed him with. No one seeing the great 
power, as well as the delicacy of touch, in Mr. 
Haghe’s pictures would be likely to suspect 


he has © 


that he laboured under such a disadvantage as — 


the want of the right hand. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Smee: PEDESTAL VASE,” 


JENNINGS IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


eae a (Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
A c orang Bl - Registered No. 16,300. 
i Hit Mik il a , 4 iM 


Ta PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
! i oo dado of glazed tiles. ‘The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
Zor the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
t= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH BXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ’’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


_ , THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
‘was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 
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@he Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


‘THE London School Board have decided to try the ex- 
periment of making the walls of the school-rooms more 
attractive at a nominal expense. A selection has been 
made from the large pictorial plates published in Zhe 
Architect, which will be framed and distributed among the 
‘schools of the metropolis. As the plates represent the 
work of many of the greatest artists, they must have a 
beneficial effect as a means of educating the dormant taste 
of the children. The illustrations have been heretofore 
largely used for that purpose in public and private schools ; 
but the London School Board have been the first to intro- 
duce them into Board schools. We have no doubt about 
the success of the experiment. 


THE late WILLIAM BurceEs, when he wished to decry 
modern legislation for buildings, used to relate the history 
of the house in Buckingham Street in which he dwelt and 
held his offices. It had been condemned by an officer (who 
is no longer alive) as a dangerous structure, and was doomed 
to be demolished. But the owner saved it (how we are not 
called upon to say), and there it stands—although many 
years have gone by—a substantial testimony to the occa- 
sional rashness of a surveyor’s judgment. ‘The odd way in 
which houses can be condemned was described a few days 
back in the Queen’s Bench Division. Liverpool has the 
privilege of possessing one of those summary acts which in 
spirit are so foreign to English practice as to be a puzzle to 
lawyers. A medical officer makes a report, declaring that 
he considers houses unfit for habitation or dangerous to 
health ; the owners are informed that the report is to be 
brought before the Grand Jury, who, after viewing the 
premises, are to consider it and make a presentment. Why 
the notice should be given is not plain, for it does not mean 
explanation. People submit, knowing that it is expensive 
and risky to oppose the constituted authorities; but in one 
case the owners asked to be heard, and their request was 
declined. ‘The whole transaction, like so many others, was 
conducted in their absence. It is only necessary to relate 
the story in the fewest words for everyone to see how 
un-English is this inquisitorial practice. ‘Those who excuse 
it say that it is demanded by the exigencies of the time, and 
that despotism is necessary if we wish to have healthy 
houses. But sanitation can be purchased too dearly, if it 
means the introduction of “hugger-mugger” proceedings 
for the disposal of property. The common law is against 
malpractices of the kind, and, as a matter of course, the 
presentment was declared invalid and set aside. 


Tue usual interest is excited in Paris about the election 
of a successor to the late M. BaLtvu in the French Académie 
des Beaux-Arts. There are eight competitors for the 
coveted seat, viz, MM. ANceELET, BruME, CoQuart, 
DauMeEtT, GuApDET, HENARD, NoRMAND, and PASCAL. 
On Saturday the report of the Section of Architecture on 
the candidates will be read, and the election will take 
place in the course of the following week. It is believed 
that M. Daumer has the best chance at present. 


THERE is a satisfaction in knowing that the National 
Portrait Gallery, notwithstanding its proximity to the illu- 
minated grounds and sheds of the Inventories Exhibition, 
is not in such immediate danger of destruction as had been 
supposed. The new First Commissioner of Works informed 
the House of Commons that the gallery is of ordinary con- 
struction, with brick walls and wooden joists and floors ; the 
roof is slated and has skylights; it is not -covered with 
tarred felting, and it is separated from the wooden corridors 
outside by brick walls and iron doors. It cannot be said in 
any sense to be in an equally hazardous condition with the 
International Exhibition, which is built entirely of wood, 
covered with asbestos paint. Mr. PLunKxer admits that 
he is not satisfied with the safety of the building now 
that the risk of fire has been increased, and the subject is 
ander consideration. The collection has-been obtained 


with great labour, and many of the works are unique. 
Nearly ali of them are of national importance. It is not a 
pleasant thought that such a treasure-house should be so 
flimsily constructed. 


THE exhibition of this year’s “envois,” or works which 
every student who has won a Prix de Rome is obliged to 
produce, was opened in Paris on Sunday last. There is a 
little sensationalism to give éc/atto the exhibition, for the 
worthy director of the Villa Medicis had scruples of con- 
science about the danger of allowing one of the pictures to 
be seen in Rome, and the usual preliminary exhibition was 
not held. The responsibility was made to devolve on the 
authorities in Paris. M. Doucet’s picture, which has gained 
notoriety, is not worse than many which are seen every year 
in the Salon. As the name denotes, /’Zntérieur de Harem, 
it is a nudity, and it gives promise of another able flesh- 
painter. M. BascHer’s /Jeznesse shows a nymph of fifteen 
lying on a bed of dry leaves and wild flowers. M. PopE.in 
paints an Annunciation, which is a fine piece of colouring. 
M. Fournier has selected for a subject Rahab hiding the 
Spies of Joshua, and has sent a copy of VERONESE’s Martyrdom 
of St. George and a Sabine Peasant. The principal work in 
sculpture is a vigorous group by M. Peynor of La Prore, 
two men struggling with an eagle. M. Ferrary has a 
figure of Mercury, and M. LomBarp a relief of the Hlayznz 
of Marsyas. Architecture is represented by the Academic 
drawings of MM. Repon, DecLaNs, Esquiz, and GirRouLT. 


THE School of Art Wood Carving in the Royal Albert 
Hall will be closed to-morrow (Saturday), and reopened in 
the City and Guilds of London Technical Institute, in 
Exhibition Road, on the following Monday. While con- 
tinuing their handsome contribution towards the funds of 
the school, the Council of the Institute have now provided 
it with rooms in their new building rent free, and have gone 
to some expense in making arrangements for the accommo 
dation of the class for women. 


Tue members of the Commission of Historic Monuments 
in Paris have been invited by the Director of Civil Buildings 
to visit the Porte St.-Denis, in order that they may be satis- 
fied about the character of the proposed restoration. The 
opinion of the Commission will afterwards be sought when 
the vote of 160,000 frs. entered in the budget comes to 
be discussed in the Chamber. 


Ir was recently discovered that Devonshire, like many 
other counties, is without heraldic arms, and therefore has 
no official seal. A substitute has hitherto been found in 
the crests of the successive clerks of the peace. According 
to the opinion of the Somerset Herald, who has been con- 
sulted on the subject, by custom rather than heraldic law 
the county of Devon would armorially represent the shield, 
though not the full insignia, of its chief city. There is ap- 
parently no record of arms being assigned or granted to 
counties. The Palatinates of Chester, Lancaster, and Corn- 
wall have always had special cognizances. Kent has re- 
tained its White Horse, and Middlesex has borne distinctive 
arms from those of London, although the reason of the 
distinction is unknown. If an application were made to 
the Duke of Norro.k, Earl Marshal, for his warrant for an 
assignment of arms, it is supposed that objection would be 
raised to its issuing on the ground of want of precedency. 
Her Majesty could, by Royal license, comply with such a 
request, the best plea for which would be that Exeter is 
itself a county. Failing this, there would be no impropriety 
in designing an heraldic seal for adoption, and the Somerset 
Herald proposes one that would surround or associate the 
shield of Exeter with those of the three or four families in 
which the Earldom of Devon has been vested. 


A CREMATORY furnace is about to be constructed in 
the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, Paris, from plans which 
have been prepared by M. Barret, the engineer-in-chief of 
the promenades and plantations, and M. Formicé£, one of 
the architects of the city of Paris. ‘The furnace invented 
by Signor GorinI, and which is in use at Rome and Milan; 
will be adopted. The cost of each cremation will not 
exceed 15 francs. 
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ARCHITECTS AND THE LAW.* 


HERE were two cases reported in last week’s Architect 
which will suggest the position which architects 
appear to hold in the courts, and the grievances which 
follow from it. In one case we find an architect mulcted 
in damages to an extent that is without precedent, because 
he had certified the safety—in a sanitary sense—of a house 
belonging to him, and it was supposed that one of the in- 
mates had died from causes of which the origin was attri- 
buted to the defective pipes. The sanitary inspectors of 
the district were satisfied that the drainage was efficient and 
secure, and at the trial they adhered to their reports. But 
the owner of the house was an architect, and that was suff- 
cient to make any twelve jurymen believe that it was their 
duty to show little allowance for human frailty when assess- 
ing the damages. At one time it was proposed to “hang 
an architect” as the best means of inducing a journey- 
man plumber to be careful when making a joint in a pipe. 
The law is not sufficiently advanced as yet to allow of such 
a sacrifice for the public good, but every juryman who reads 
a newspaper must be convinced that it behoves him to be 
rhadamantine in his severity, whenever he has a chance of 
dealing with a member of a profession which he is con- 
vinced can control the death rate. In the second case, the 
claim of a firm of architects for the payment of fees was 
disputed because the defendants’ neighbours had set up the 
customary demands for loss of light and air. ‘There was no 
allegation of defective drainage, and accordingly the action 
became a commonplace one of services rendered at a stipu- 
lated price, for which full payment had not been made. 
The jury could only act as business men and decide for the 
plaintiffs. But the lawyers must have had confidence in 
the prejudice against architects, or they would hardly advise 
the bringing of a case of the kind into court. 

It was fortunate for the plaintiffs in the latter case that 
they had a clearly-stated letter to define the duties which 
were to be undertaken by them under their commission. 
While public opinion continues to be biassed against the 
profession, it is unsafe for an architect to accept work or to 
conduct it unless he takes the precaution to secure docu- 
mentary evidence for all the transactions. At one time it 
was supposed that the ordinary custom in respect of pro- 
fessional men was applied to an architect, and that he 
stood in a similar position to a doctor or a barrister, but 
those days are gone. What first strikes us now when we 
look over a book like Mr. EMpEN’s on “ The Law Relating 
to Building,” is the extent to which agreements or other 
arrangements, by means of spoken words, have been super- 
seded. The pen finds more favour than the tongue in 
courts. 

_ _ The client, for instance, discovers his architect by means 
of competition, or recommendation, or from reputation. 
In the first way, according to Sir Epmunp BECKETT’s 
model form, “ the conditions of payment, either for draw- 
ings or for employment, may, of course, be anything the 
employer pleases to announce.” It would be difficult to 
suggest more plainly the relative position of the client to 
an architect as it has been created by the competition 
system. It is for the building owner to lay down the con- 
ditions, and whatever they are ‘‘of course” they must be 
accepted so long as they are written or printed. But, 
according to the model form, the promoters of competi- 
tions are in a different position, and need never be bound 
even by written conditions, for Sir Epmunp philanthro- 
pically provides a clause for their guidance, according to 
which they ‘will not be bound to accept, any plan, nor to 
proceed with any one which they do accept, unless they 
find that a contractor with sureties in one-third of the 
amount of the estimate to be approved by them will 
undertake it for that sum. If no such contract can be 
made to their satisfaction, the whole proceeding is to be 
void, and the architect to have no claim upon them.” That 
is to say, if a client has a wish to escape payment for the 
preparation of quantities, and thinks there is a chance of 
€nsnaring a contractor to undertake work on insufficient 
data, all that is necessary is to institute a competition on 
Sir EpMunp BEckert’s conditions. Should the projector 
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* Emden’s Law of Building, Building Leases, and Building Con- 
gracts, Second Edition, Stevens & TA } + het 


fail, he has had a little pleasant excitement at no cost 
beyond the charge for distributing the conditions, since the 
architect has no claim upon him. Should the client elect 
to proceed, a model of an agreement with his architect is 
provided for him, which “ is the substance of the Government 
arrangement, with suggestions by Sir EpMUND BECKETT, 
Bart:, Q.C.” In this it is proposed, among other things, that 
“no rule of the R.1.B.A. or any other society is to be held 
binding on the said employer ;” that “the plans and the 
documents relating to the works shall be the property of 
the said employer—z.e. at once, not merely after the work 
is done—and the said architect shall make at his own 
expense all copies of them necessary for the conduct of the 
works ;” that the architect “shall be entitled to nothing 
more, except for alterations and additions made by the 
written authority of the employer.” It is an advantage, 
however, that a document of this kind must be signed by 
both parties ; and, if an architect is willing to accept it, he 
has himself to blame for any inconyenience he may after- 
wards suffer. Whatever may have been the recognised 
custom in the past, it is no longer safe to suppose that the 
clauses in the Institute schedule have any intrinsic value. 
That document is not in itself a whit more important in a 
legal sense that the Beckett schedule, unless the building 
owner has accepted it in writing. 

When dealing with a local board, we need hardly say 
it is absolutely necessary that the order to prepare plans or 
act in any way as architect should be formerly ratified under 
seal, otherwise the authorities may evade payment with 
safety to themselves and their constituents. And what is 
remarkable is that, chameleon-like, the evasion readily 
assumes a different aspect when seen from the Bench. . In 
the notorious case of Hunt v. The Wimbledon Local Board 
it became a deficiency in “beneficial user.” ‘I think it Is. 
clear,” said the Court, ‘“‘that the Board accepted the plans, 
and that they made some use of them; that is, they used 
them so far that they allowed them to be inspected, that 
tenders might be made upon them. But that is not a 
beneficial user. It is no benefit to a person to give out 
plans to be tendered for, if no tenders are made upon them 
or nothing is done upon such tenders as are made.” 
Accordingly, as the unfortunate architect could not prove 
that his employers had converted his plans into “a bene- 
ficial user” (although every use had been made except 
erecting the offices from them), he was made to suffer. If 
he had obtained clothes or provisions from some of the 
tradesmen who formed the local board, it would not, we 
fancy, have been possible for him to escape payment for 
the goods on that ground; the law would have no trouble 
in deciding that it mattered little whether the use had been 
beneficial or otherwise. 

To the best of our recollection the phrase “ probationary 
drawings ” is quite modern in its origin. A client used to be 
willing to place himself in his architect’s hands, because he 
believed that the architect must have known what was to be 
done, and the way of doing it, much better than himself. 
There is a change in this respect also, and the courts are 
willing to recognise the appointment as being only con- 
tingent. Mr. Empev, in referring to the case of Morratr 
v. LAWRIE, says that “where an architect enters into an 
agreement to give his services without making .any charge, 
except upon certain events happening, he will not be 
entitled to make a charge if the exceptional case of a right 
to payment for the services in question has not arisen.” 
But from the way in which architects are consulted, we are 
inclined to believe that the contingency is very often a 
client’s afterthought. People who want architect’s works 
are apparently subject to fits of forgetfulness ; they think 
that drawing-paper has not to be paid for, and that a set of 
plans may be produced as easily as a sketch. It is, there- 
fore, wiser to suppose that the plans may never be signed by 
a builder, and let the client understand that he shall have to 
pay at least 2} per cent. on the estimated outlay, and that 
the plans remain the property of the architect. Mr. EMpEN 
expresses a prevalent opinion among lawyers when he says 
that ‘ supposing a custom to exist that the architect, in the 
event of his employment being put an end to, is entitled to 
be paid for the plans and retain them, such a custom is not 
a reasonable one.” ‘That is the opinion of Government 
officials also, and the architect can only secure his 
lezitimate property by precision in his agreement. It 
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should be mentioned, however, that in the famous case of 
Exspy v.. M’Gowan it was said by the present Lord 
BRAMWELL that any man who was apprised beforehand that 
he was not expected to’claim the plans, would either offer a 
smaller sum or decline to have any dealing with the architect. 

Mr. EmpEN informs his reader that “it is a principle 
of law and equity that an agent is not allowed to make 
any profit out of the agency without the knowledge 
and consent of his principal beyond his proper remunera- 
tion.” In illustration he refers to sundry cases between 
engineers and contractors, which, he says, would equally 
refer to architects. Of course they would, and to other 
agents and representatives ; but it is remarkable, however, 
that in spite of all that has been said about illicit commis- 
‘sions in the newspapers not one trial has arisen out of them, 
and as far as architects are concerned, the law reports can 
throw no light upon them. 

But it might happen that there was an understanding 
between the architect and his client about cost of which the 
builder was not aware, and, if so, the builder cannot be 
bound by the whole of the conditions, and the Court will 
have to determine his exact position in regard to the con- 
tract. What is no less important, the architect ceases to 
hold the position of arbitrator between his client and the 
builder, for he can no longer be considered as an impartial 
person. This was laid down by Lord Romitty in the great 
case, KIMBERLEY v. Dick and WHITE, which is a note- 
worthy instance of the consequences of vagueness in busi- 
ness matters even between friends. It will be remembered 
that in the beginning of 1867 Mr. Dick, as he believed, 
entered into a contract with-his architect to have a house 
built for 15,000/. |The builder, after seeing some rough 
plans, offered in March to construct a building for 13,690., 
being assured, as he said, that he could trust his interests to 
his friend. ‘The works were commenced in April, 1867. 
In the following June the contract plans, and specification 
were signed, and in the opinion of experts they represented 
an outlay of from 20,000/. to 25,0o00/, It was not until 
February, 1869, that the builder became aware of the 
15,000/7. arrangement. ‘That was sufficient, in the opinion 
of the Master of the Rolls, to annul the clause by which the 
architect became arbitrator. 

Under ordinary ‘circumstances-an architect has the 
authority of every:general agent of binding the employer. 
But when, under the terms of the agreement with the 
builder, the architect’s authority is not clearly defined, 
there are, according to Mr. EMDEN, ‘‘no cases showing what 
will be implied, and, in the absence of specific instructions, 
it is the architect’s duty to pursue the accustomed course, 
which, if reasonable, the Court will support.” But we counsel 
our readers to hesitate before they accept such a position, 
for they run the risk of an action on one side for going 
beyond their duties,'and on the other side for not doing 
enough. It seems to us that the majority of cases which 
involve architects in litigation arise from a confidence in 
the support that will be given by the Court to reasonable 
conduct. However apparent may be the reasonableness of 
conduct, it is as well to have it clearly defined in black and 
white. Fee | 

One of the advantages that arises from the possession of 
a book like Mr.’Empen’s is that it enables the owner to 
understand what precision is in the ‘legal sense, and it helps 
him to avoid procedure which thé courts may consider as 
doubtful. We have already endeavoured to do some justice 
1o the merits of the first dition. ‘'The author has not been 
rendered indifferent by his success, and has introduced 
many improvements into his new edition. The book is so 
useful to architects and builders, that there seems to be a 
tisk in transacting ordinary business without a reference to 
its pages. “ ee 


A Deputation of house property owners lately waited upon 
Mr. Alderman Lawrence, M.P.;: for the purpose of placing 
before him some grievances’ in connection with the inhabited 
house duty. Major ’J.:F. Wieland, president of the Inhabited 
House Duty Repeal Association, submitted that although the 
Legislature intended to exempt from the duty houses let in flats 
or tenements at a sum less than 20/. a year, there had arisen 
several invidious distinctions which he described and by which 
the owners of such houses were held liable to pay the duty. 
Mr, Alderman Lawrence promised: to do everything in his 
power to give effect to the wishes of the deputation. 


SANITATION OF TOWNS AND DWELLINGS.* 
By Rosertr Boy.e, Sanitary Engineer. 


ONSIDERABLE attention has of late been attracted 
! to the important question of sanitation, and the 
influence it has upon the high rate of mortality, in not 
only our large cities and towns, but villages and hamlets, 
where one would suppose that nothing but health could 
find a lodging, and that the abundance of pure air all 
around was an effectual barrier against the inroads 
and attacks of pestilence and disease. The Registrar- 
General’s returns, and the, alas! but too frequent outbreak 
in epidemic form of typhoid, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and other zymotic diseases, in even our most 
rural and supposed healthy spots, give, however, painful 
contradiction to this pleasant but fallacious belief, and 
point with an unbending finger to the stern fact, which we 
cannot shuffle or argue away, no matter how we may try, 
that there is something seriously wrong somewhere, and the 
question then naturally arises, What is the cause of all this 
trouble, and how can it be remedied? The genius of 
sanitary science, who is a good spirit, and who, owing to 
the encouragement he has received of late, is at present 
very zealous in this little isle of ours, pitying us in our 
distress, benevolently comes to our aid, and not only points 
out the cause of the dreadful calamities which overtake us, 
but generously shows us how we may avert them, and 
secure increased health and happiness, prolonging our 
existence in the land, and adding to our prosperity as 
individuals and as a nation. 

It is now a well-ascertained and generally-admitted fact 
that the principal causes of the evils referred to are to be 
found in the defective sanitary arrangements of our dwell- 
ings and towns. The discoveries made in this direction at 
the time of the memorable illness of H.R.H. the Prince of 
WALES, which was caused by the defective condition and want 
of ventilation of the drains and soil-pipes of the noble 
mansion in which he contracted his illness, had the bene- 
ficial effect of stirring up the energies of scientific and 
practical men, and causing them to give their attention to 
the subject in a manner which nothing of less importance 
than the threatened and seemingly imminent certainty—the 
death of the Prince from such a cause—would have insured, 
verifying the old saying, ‘‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” as the knowledge of the source of His Royal High- 
ness’s illness led to many valuable improvements being 
made in sanitary appliances and arrangements, and to their 
readier adoption by an alarmed but at the same time more 
enlightened public, and has so been the means of saving 
many thousands of valuable lives annually, which would 


‘otherwise have undoubtedly been sacrificed. 


As a community we are, therefore, under a deep and 
lasting obligation to His Royal Highness for the great 
benefits his past illness has been so instrumental in con- 
ferring upon us, and it must afford him a peculiar pleasure 
and some consolation—if the matter has ever struck him in 
this light—when he thinks that what to him was mortal 
agony, and almost death, meant life, health, and happiness 
to thousands of his fellow-creatures. This sounds rather 
paradoxical, but it is none the less true, and His Royal 
Highness, it will be conceded, has fairly earned the proud 
distinction of being enrolled in the list of martyrs, and 
esteemed a benefactor, in an eminent degree, of the 
human race. 

There is a steadily growing interest in almost all classes 
of society in the question of improved sanitary arrange- 
ments, and such measures as conduce to the preservation 
of health. With a clearer knowledge of the sources of 
disease which has arisen from the progress of scientific 
research, intelligent people do not now attribute the con- 
sequences of their own careless indifference and neglect of 
sanitary precautions to “the will of God,” but are beginning 
to realise that most of the ills to which human flesh was 
supposed to be heir arise from preventible causes, over 
which we have perfect control, if we only choose to put the 
means of prevention into operation. 

The Plague of London and other dreadful epidemics 
which used’ to scourge the earth were caused entirely 
through ignorance and the want of proper sanitary measures, 
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and, though a vast improvement has since taken place, 
there is yet a great deal to be done before matters are 
placed on the footing they should be, and might be if we 
would only exert ourselves a little more vigorously. 

The “Black Assize” held at Oxford in 1577 is a striking 
instance of the fatal consequences of defective sanitary 
arrangements and the evil effects of breathing a poison- 
laden atmosphere, which in this case generated what was at 
that time known as “gaol fever,” which swept off within the 
space of two days all who attended the court, numbering 
over three hundred persons, including judges, lawyers, 
prisoners, constables, witnesses, and spectators. From sta- 
tistics which have been gathered it is shown that even at 
the present day nearly one-half the deaths in our large cities 
and towns are caused by zymotic or preventible diseases, 
which have their origin in sewer-gas poisoning. It is stated 
on the highest medical authority that in England alone over 
14,000 cases of typhoid fever occur annually, one-seventh 
of which terminate fatally. 

This disease has been conclusively traced to defective 
drainage and absorption of the disease germs which exist in 
sewer-gas into the system; and, so long as we allow our 
drains and sewers to remain in their present imperfectly 
ventilated state, we need never expect to be free from 
diseases of pythogenic origin, or look for any appreciable 
reduction in our mortality bills. Health, and even life 
itself, is to a great extent dependent upon a correct know- 
ledge of the laws which govern sanitary science, and those 
laws, like all other laws of nature, must be strictly observed, 
as the slightest infraction of them brings its certain punish- 
ment and entails misery, disease, and death. 

It behoves us, therefore, as a people to do our best for the 
preservation of the public health, as the nation which is the 
healthiest and most vigorous, physically and mentally, will 
be the one which will naturally assume the ascendency in 
the world. The degeneracy of what is known as the “ dark 
ages,” when sanitary precautions were utterly neglected and 
cast to the winds, and when for a thousand years not a man 
or woman in Europe ever took a bath, strikingly illustrates 
the truth of this statement, and is in marked contrast to the 
elevation, power, and culture of the preceding periods, when 
Greece and Rome were in their zenith and ruled the world 
with their admirable laws and regulations, which fully pro- 
vided for the safety of the public health. During the past 
decade much has been done towards the development of 
sanitary reform, but what is known as sanitary science must 
still be considered to some extent empirical. A great deal 
has been learned about its natural laws, and likewise of 
the evils which arise from their neglect, but the truths 
upon which sanitary science is founded must be clearly 
explained and forcibly impressed upon the public mind 
before we can look for that general appreciation of the 
. benefits that are to be derived from their adoption. 

The greatest praise is due to the medical men of this 
country for the part they have consistently taken in the 
advancement of all measures relating to the public health, 
No body of men have worked harder, or in a more disin- 
terested spirit, in behalf of the public weal, and they are 
certainly deserving of the thanks of the community, which 
they have well earned. It would be well if the same could 
be said of our local authorities, but the fact cannot be 
concealed that they are not always actuated by motives of 
humanity, money being with them often a greater con- 
sideration than the health and welfare of the unfortunate 
ratepayers. 

Where the sanitary arrangements of a town are in such 
a defective state as to cause illness and death to any of the 
inhabitants, the authorities of that town are as guilty of 
having compassed these deaths as if they had personally 
administered a dose of poison to the victims ; for, as pre- 
sumably intelligent men acquainted with the business of 
their trust, they must have known of the existence of the 
defects by which the disease was generated, and also of the 
evil and fatal results likely to ensue ; and yet, knowing all 
this, they would do nothing to avert it, though, independent 
of the considerations of common humanity, it was their 
duty to do so, and for which very purpose they were placed 
in the position they occupied. 

The sanitary arrangements in this country will certainly 
never be as they should be, and as there is nothing to 
prevent them being, until a Minister of Health is appointed, 


who will have local authorities under his control as regards 
all matters appertaining to the public health. <A set 
of sanitary laws and rules might then be framed and put cz 
Jorce, which would have the effect of causing such action 
to be taken as would lead without doubt to an immediate _ 
and general improvement in the public health, and cer- 

tainly a considerable reduction in the death rate. The: 
prosperity of the nation is retarded by the excessive 

amount of sickness which prevails, which is not only a 

drain upon the resources of the country, for which there 
is no return, but the labour which is lost, and which would 

otherwise have been employed with useful and remunerative 
results, is a distinct loss to the country and hindrance to: 
its advancement. FRANKLIN clearly expresses this in the 

axiom, ‘‘ The people’s health is a nation’s wealth.” The 

sanitary arrangements usually found in houses of the poorest. 
class are simply a disgrace to civilisation, and it is earnestly 

to be hoped that the Royal Commission on the Dwellings of 

the Poor will do something towards rectifying what is at 

present a ‘crying evil.” 

Builders in many instances have much to answer for in 
the way of defective drainage and other sanitary work, cost. 
being with them too often the first consideration. In all 
cases there should be proper official examination of such 
work, and certificates granted or withheld according to the- 
state in which it was found. If this was done, we should 
hear of fewer cases in the public courts of tenants suing 
the owners of houses for damages for the loss or sickness 
of members of their family poisoned by sewer-gas. 

What may appear a remarkable thing, and yet it is fact, is 
that in some of the finest West End mansions and country 
houses the very worst drainage and sanitary arrangements are 
found. Marlborough House may be mentioned as a well- 
known case in point. The subject is too often considered 
by the owners of these fine houses as one rather to 
be avoided than otherwise, as being of an objectionable 
character, and one in the consideration of which they are. 
not called upon to interest themselves. Fatal belief ! if they 
only knew the ‘‘whited sepulchres” they were living in,. 
and fondly called their homes, they might, perhaps, be 
induced to lay aside their scruples and “set their house in. 
order.” 

Indifference to the evils resulting from defective sani- 
tation can only be ascribed to ignorance of the cause, as a 
display of such indifference where a knowledge of the 
cause existed would be not only unreasonable but foolish, 
and conduct which one would think no sane person would 
be guilty of. The ancients seem to have hada very full 
knowledge of the dangers of sewer-gas, and to have made pro-- 
vision for its prevention and proper distribution in the air, 
for the purpose of oxidising it and destroying its poisonous. 
qualities. The Romans were skilled in the art of draining, 
cities and buildings. The Cloaca of Rome still exists, and. 
is used at the present day for the same purpose as when 
first constructed, over 2,500 years ago. 

The drainage of the Coliseum is ventilated throughout 
on exactly the same principle as is now applied to our modern 
sewers. 

Earthenware pipes, similar to those made at the 
present day, were employed in the drainage of Babylon 
and Nineveh, Carthage, Herculaneum, and..many other 
cities had a complete system of sewers. Examples of old 
sewers also exist in India, China, Persia and other 
Eastern countries. In ancient Greece and Rome con- 
siderable attention was paid to sanitary matters and every- 
thing pertaining to the public health, and much valuable 
information relating thereto is found in the letters of PLiny 
written nearly 2,000 years ago. 

Moses made and enforced sanitary laws which it would 
be well if they were put in force at the present day, as they 
are very perfect and would be difficult to improve upon. It is 
an incontrovertible and well-established fact that the gases - 
evolved from decomposing sewage, and known as sewer- 
gas, are a prolific source of disease. When mixed with the 
atmosphere its deadly properties are. speedily destroyed by 
the oxidation of its organic poisons, but should it find its 
way into our houses, which, as a rule, are close and unven- 
tilated, it too often plays havoc with the inmates, exerting 
its deadly influence most effectually. Analysis shows that 
sewer-gas is composed chiefly of carbonic acid, nitrogen, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonical compounds, and fetid. 
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organic vapour. Of these gases sulphuretted hydrogen is 
the most dangerous, one part in two hundred and fifty being 
sufficient to kill a horse; in breathing air impregnated 
with sewer-gas, it is, however, in the organic vapour where 
the real danger lies, and of it we as yet have but a limited 
knowledge, but it is in this vapour the disease germs are sup- 
posed to exist. The germ theory, as now accepted by medical 
men, presumes that the human system contracts disease 
by the reception into it of microscopic forms of fungi 
possessing the power of rapid multiplication. The spores 
emanating from these fungi are blown about by the wind 
and disseminated in the air, as is the invisible pollen cf 
flowers, and, entering the human system, generate disease. 

There is no doubt but that the existence of these 
disease-germs in sewers and drains is owing to the absence 
of, or insufficiency of, ventilation ; and if the sewers and 
drains were thoroughly ventilated there is no reason why 
the public health should suffer from any cause traceable to 
this source, 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE WHIRLIG!IG OF ART. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HEN we take up a book like the “Art and Work ” 
of Mr. OwrEN Davis, which is described as 
“ essentially a reference-book for those who are engaged in 
the pursuit of art and manufacture,” one can hardly fail to 
be impressed by the way in which it suggests the appearance 
and disappearance of styles. The history of modern 
industrial art in England is like one of those revolving 
machines which are to be seen occasionally for the display 
of goods in shop windows. A passer-by who glances at 
the thing may be struck with the novelty and apparent 
variety of its burden, but he has merely to wait for a short 
time and he will discover that the collection is limited ; he 
may then amuse himself with observing how regularly the 
same object will appear again and again before him. It is 
in this way the art of the manufacturer comes and goes. 
The forms seem at first to be original ; in a while we grow 
tired, and are glad when they cease to be fashionable and 
we are able to get rid of them. They have their revenge, 
however, for we are certain to see them again, although 
they may be altered in order that we may not recognise our 
old acquaintances. 

The patterns which we have in Mr. Davis’s book corre- 
spond fairly enough with what has been the experience of 
English people in the course of little more than a genera- 
tion. We have had our share of Egyptian, Greek, Gothic, 
Renaissance, and other forms. Here we find, for example, 
various ‘“‘animals from the antique.” They consist of 
medleys, which journeymen in Classic days put together as 
if to show their defiance of the common sense precepts 
which had been laid down for poets. ‘‘Who can refrain 
from laughing,” said Horacg, “on seeing a horse’s neck 
joined to a human head, and the plumage of birds covering 
the limbs of animals?” But the artists were indifferent 
whether spectators laughed or cried, and we were proud to 
copy them when they imitated nature so abominably. There 
was so much gentleness about the nondescripts that we 
could not judge them severely, and they were supposed to 
be evidence of the vast powers of ancient artists, who, 
having exhausted the world around them, created a new 
one. But then comes Mr. RuskIN, who discovers that 
those men were deficient in imagination, and that the 
Lombard carver who wrought the porch at Verona was the 
first who could be said to have seen in his mind’s eye a 
combination of biped and quadruped qualities. He was, 
therefore thé only man who was competent to give us the pat- 
tern of grotesque. Our old friends who rested their paws and 
talons lightly on the tops of flowers were discarded, and nothing 
would do for us but carnivorous monsters. It was, we suppose, 
in order to gain inspiration for satisfying the new needs that 
Mr. Davis had recourse to the book on Etruscan tombs, 
from which he carried away sundry odd beings, “more or 
less in violent action,” as we are told. They are unlike any- 
thing which had life on the earth, but as they are eager to 
devour one another, they corresponded with what was our 


ideal at the time. Art was supposed to be all the better for 
a touch of the primitive savage. ‘Then we see another turn 
or two of the whirligig. The Apams’ style of decoration 
reappears, and anything which was suggestive of force or 
vigour would not be in keeping with its elegant inanities. 
While the style is to the front, there is a chance for the 
griffins who are peacefully disposed because they are de- 
ficient in muscle, and for everything that is allied to them. 
Nature is out of fashion for a time, and, in addition to the 
griffins and sphinxes, Mr. Davis introduces us to new 
varieties of impossibilities—such as birds whose necks are 
twisted into knots, and fis! es who carry big ships in their 
mouths. We are expected to admire them “‘on account of 
their merits as art suggestions.” 

Incongruity might be considered the guiding principle 
of modern work, if it can be said to have one. Sir Dicsy 
WyaTT sets an example in the very first of Mr. Davis’s 
plates, by combining the crescent with the cross. Mr. 
Davis, whose skill is undoubted, gives a design for an “old 
English fireplace,” in which the story of RomuLus and 
Remus is carved in one panel over the fireplace, and a 
Greek galley forms a back for the grate. In a dining-room 
by the same artist, we see a long array of Greek boats on a 
wall, with the targe and trophies of a Scottish Highlander, 
and with portraits that are apparently of the Georgian era. 
A quotation is given in which some wiseacre tells us that 
the Etrurians, when they copied the Greeks, worked “‘in a 
most elevated and dignified manner, founded upon more 
enlarged principles than had been adopted by the Greeks.” 
The words would serve to describe modern imitations. 
All sorts of forms are jumbled together, and then we con- 
gratulate ourselves upon our enlarged principles and free- 
dom. Old things come back to us in the whirligig of art, 
but many of them have undergone a change during the 
revolution, and not always for the better. The “rich 
medley of forms” which Mr. Davis admires may be another 
phrase for confusion. 

This nineteenth century is not a pleasant time for an 
industrial artist. He is compelled very often to disregard 
his own principles, and to act in despite of them. Mr. 
Davis not only makes a sacrifice to incongruity, but he forces 
himself to become the apologist for what should be con- 
demned. The Apams’ style, as we all know, offers the most 
flagrant examples of compilation from conventional “ bits.” 
The so-called designs were often of no higher character 
than the borders and ornamentation which compositors can 
put together in a printing-office. As they were character- 
less they were applicable with equal facility to the work of 
painters, plasterers, silversmiths, or potters, for all that was 
necessary was to take the elementary portions and dispose 
of them at discretion. Mr. Davis is aware of this 
as well as we are, but instead of condemning a style 
that is bad because it has no relation to material, 
substitutes patchwork for design, and facilitates the 
introduction of defective forms, he says of the chimney- 
pieces that “unfortunately they were too often designed 
without a thought being given to the material out of which 
they were to be wrought, so that they must have given 
infinite trouble and vexation to the workmen.” But surely 
examples of construction which cannot sustain their own 
weight merited another kind of criticism. We are told that 
in the Apams’ versions “‘ the Greek forms are generally out 
of drawing ; but with all these deviations from the beautiful, 
one cannot but feel, when studying a work which has really 
good points about it, that we bring with us—it may be 
unconsciously—a certain amount of our own art to the 
shrine to fill up and smooth over little deficiencies.” The 
worst attempts at art could be palliated by this kind of 
reasoning. Mr. Davis does more, for he also supports the 
style by producing numerous designs by hinwelf after the 
Apams’ patterns, and to a man of his calibre the work must 
have been as wearisome as dancing a hornpipe in fetters. 
Fashion is, however, merciless in her demands. 

In all this alternation of coming and going of styles is 
there any real progress? That is a question which is not 
easy to answer, but what is surprising is that there are 
not more signs of retrogression. No other people in Europe 
can see so many changes in art. A styleappears among us; 
there is hardly time to understand it, or gain competency 
in it, when another takes its place, and new “reference 
books of art and manufacture” become a necessity. There 
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is a pursuit in a different sense besides that which Mr. Davis 
means, and it is no wonder so many lose their breath. Our 
French neighbours, although volatile enough in politics, are 
more conservative in art. And what makes matters worse 
is that the changes are beyond our control—the whirligig 
goes round just as if the artists were no more than 
spectators. 


M. BARTHOLDI’S STATUE. OF “LIBERTY.” 


AN account has been written by M. Bartholdi, in which he 

gives many interesting details of the processes by which 
the gigantic statue of Zzberty was executed. The system of 
hammered copper was adopted because of its artistic elements 
of excellence, and also because it allowed of a large subdivision 
in the pieces, thus rendering transportation easy. The total 
height of the first model was only 1:25 métres. This was the 
study model, which was often recast. This model was after- 
wards reproduced in terra-cotta to the number of 200 copies. 
From this study was made a statue measuring 2°85 métres. 
This was executed with rigid precision, and reproduced four 
times as large by the ordinary processes. The model which 
was the result of this work measured about II métres in total 
height. This statue was divided intoa large number of sections, 
destined to be reproduced separately at four times their size. 
After this last enlargement changes were no longer possible. 
The work of reproduction was carried on in an immense work- 
shop specially constructed for the purpose. There were four 
plane surfaces, encompassed with frames, laid out in numbered 
divisions. Another similar frame, corresponding exactly to the 
one below, was fastened beneath the ceiling of the workshop. 
Lead wires and rulers hung all around the frames. On these 
frames, thus geometrically laid out, the sculptors executed in 
wood and in plaster enormous fragments of the statue. The 
sections of the model that they were to reproduce were arranged 
near by under corresponding conditions, between frames of one- 
fourth the size. The sculptors executed the enlargements by 
measurements taken with the compass on the lead wires and 
the rulers. They first laid out the general form with wooden 
beams covered with lath-work. The wood was then covered 
with a coating of plaster. They verified the large measure- 
ments already established, and then executed the reproduction 
point by point, and finished the modelling of the surfaces. 
Each nail-head and point marked required six measurements, 
three on the model and three for the enlargement, without 
counting the verifying measurements. There were in each 
course about 300 large points and more than 1,200 secondary 
points, which represented for each course the work of establish- 
ing about 9,000 measurements. Wooden moulds were made of 
each course, and into these moulds the hammerers pressed the 
sheets of copper. The pieces of copper were finished by beat- 
ing them with little hammers and with rammers. The profile 
of the forms was again taken in detail with sheets of lead, 
pressed upon the model, again working the copper according to 
the profiles. The pieces of copper were furnished from point 
to point with iron braces, intended to give them rigidity. 
These braces were forged in the form of the copper when the 
contour of the latter was completely modelled. Thus furnished 
the pieces were carried tothe mounting in the court, to be brought 
together and fastened on the powerful truss-work of iron beams 
which served as support for the whole envelope of the statue. The 
core of this truss-work was formed bya sort of pylon, which had 
four points of attachment. Each of these points was sustained by 
three bolted braces, 15 centimétres in diameter, which were made 
fast at a depth of 8 métres in the masonry of the foundation to 
a frame of iron beams. This truss-work served as a support 
for the copper form of the statue. The copper plates, kept in 
shape by iron bands, were supported by iron braces, which 
were cramped on to the central core. Their weight was al- 
ways independent of all that was above and below. Exhaustive 
mathematical calculations were made upon the resisting power 
of the iron pieces, upon the centre of gravity, and upon the 
action of high winds. The calculations were made by taking as 
a base the most powerful hurricanes which have ever been 
recorded, either in America or in Europe. This gigantic 
statue, which: far exceeds in size all statues of ancient and 
modern times, is constructed of copper sheets 2} millimetres in 
thickness. It measures 46°08 métres from the base to the top 
of the torch, 35’50 métres from below the plinth to the crown, 
34 metres from the heel to the top of the head. The forefinger 
is 2°45 métres in length, and the head is 4:40 métres in height. 
The nose is 1°12 métres in length. About forty persons were 
accommodated in the head at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. It 
is possible to ascend finto the torch above the hand. It will 
easily hold twelve persons. The total weight is about 200,000 
kilos., of which 80,000 are copper and 120,000 iron. The 
statue represents an outlay of more than 1,000,000 frs., including 
gifts, gratuitous work, and the losses of all those who gave 
their praiseworthy assistance to the work, 


THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY. 


RS Carpenters’ Company for many years had almost the 
entire control of building in the City of London, and 
though after the Great Fire, in consequence of the altered style 
of building, their functions were lessened, they continued to 
exercise considerable powers for long after that period. The 
requirements of trade of late years would have made their 
interference prejudicial to its interests, and the Court have 
therefore had to turn their attention to the best methods of 
assisting the trade in other ways. Many of the members of 
the Court are practical men connected with the building trade, 
and their constant desire is to benefit the members of that 
trade in a manner best suited to the present requirements. 
Besides thé pensions given to poor members, and the money 
given to technical schools which have carpentering as one of 
their studies, the Carpenters’ Company, in conjunction with the 
Joiners’ Company, had an exhibition of “works in wood” last 
year, when prizes to a considerable amount were offered for 
excellence of work, The exhibition was held in the hall of the 
Carpenters’ Company, was open gratuitously for three weeks, 
and two nights in each week till 10 o’clock, in order to afford 
artisans the opportunity of improving themselves by seeing 
specimens of highly-finished work. ‘That it was greatly appre- 
ciated was shown by the fact of nearly 12,000 availing them- 
selves of such opportunity, and many letters were received 
thanking the company and trusting there would be a repetition 
of it. This year a course of eight lectures on “ Matters con- 
nected with Building,” was delivered in the hall by eminent 
professors from King’s and University Colleges. These were 
attended by an average of from 250 to 300, composed of fore- 
men, clerks of works, and young men in architect’s offices. 


TESSERA. 


The Epochs of Christian Art. 
W. DYCE ha 


HE arts began to assume their new form under the in- 
fluence of Christianity, while Classical art was yet” 
flourishing, although debased; that is to say, almost imme- 
diately after the commencement of the Christian era, For a 
considerable period, as might be expected, the early Christian 
artists made use of the then current style or manner, and their 
works only differed from those of Pagan artists of equal merit, 
in the use to which the current style was applied, and in the 
subjects represented. This age, or epoch, reaching as low as 
the sixth century, I therefore term the Christian-Pagan, since it 
was Christian in its intention, while its form remained in a 
great degree Pagan. The second age, which I have called 
Barbaric, commences with the extinction of Pagan art, and the 
rise of a positively new and characteristic style, which is known 
by various names, corresponding with the countries where it 
flourished—such as Byzantine, Lombard, Rhenish, Saxon, or 
Norman. This epoch terminates in Italy with the revival of 
the arts towards the end of the thirteenth century, and with us 
and more northern nations perhaps a little earlier—about the 
period of the introduction of the Pointed style of architecture. 
The third or Ascetéc period—and which I so term, as in the 
case of the Barbaric, from its intrinsic character—is that during 
which Christian art reached its highest point of excellence. It 
brings us down to the revival of Pagan taste, towards the end 
of the fifteenth century in Italy, and with us somewhat later, 
when the school arose which I term Pagan-Christian, because 
it presents a kind of antithesis to the earliest form of Christian 
art; in the one, Christian ideas having been superinduced on 
the debased forms of paganism; in the other, the forms of 
paganism having been revived and superinduced on a debased 
condition of Christian sentiment. And, lastly, the school which 
has been termed by Italian critics that of the Waturalistz, or 
followers of nature, and which I denominate the Sezsua/, as 
opposed to the Ascetic, arose about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and is distinguished by neglect of the ancient 
and approved types of sacred persons and things, and the sub- 
stitution of a comparatively vulgar and unspiritual imitation of 
nature, 
Greek Art as a Guide. 


B. R. HAYDON. 


The leading doctrine of art is to convey its meanings by 
beauty in everything, and the best guides to this goal are the 
works of the Greeks—a selection from nature on their principle 
is not less a natural impression, because they guide, than taking 
nature as it is found with all its defects. A man, say they, 
must have art in himself, but supposing a great genius in art 
born blind, how much would come out of him? A great 
painter must have an intense susceptibility to form and colour 
through his senses to his brain, in himself of course, so as to be 
propelled to imitate by lines and colours, in his earliest child- 
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hood, what he sees, and thus to convey his thoughts and com- 
binations by this imitation to others. His first imitations of 
life will be without selection or choice; but when he wants to 
convey great thoughts and grand actions by human forms and 
human faces, he finds any form and any face will not be in 
character with his imaginary actors. He then seeks the works 
of predecessors, and there are works by a people who always 
did select the beautiful from the ugly, the heroic from the 
common, the sublime from the petty, the essential from the 


accidental ; he ascertains their principles from perpetual com-~ 


parisons of their works with living nature ; he comes to con- 
clusions by their assistance ; he forms anew a principle for his 
own practice. 


Staircases in Scottish Castles. 
R. W. BILLINGS. 


Many of the Aberdeenshire castles and houses are most 
singular in their staircases. These are all nearly circular, and 
similar in design, though some are elaborated more than others. 
There is a staircase at Fyvie which is particularly remarkable. 
It is, perhaps, the largest circular staircase in Britain. You 
know that the step of a stair is generally a single stone passing 
from the newel to the wall, the newel being a sort of continuous 
column up the centre of the stair. But in the case of Fyvie 
stair, you might drive a coach-and-four up it, and the steps are 
so long as to necessitate a series of triangular vaultings going 
up the stair. In Forfarshire, except the largest, which is in 
Glammis Castle, the stairs are nearly all parallelograms in plan, 
while their decorations are totally different from the circular 
staircases. If we take the staircase at Glammis, you will find 
in it a very useful as well as interesting feature. Those who 
have seen it, will recollect that the newel is hollow from the top 
to the bottom, and that at every floor there is a doorway. One 
might think it was for the purpose of thrusting any one through 
it to the bottom, but it is no such thing ; for although it is now 
used for clock-weights, its original purpose was for drawing up 
water to the different storeys. Such an arrangement, I think, 
might be suitably adapted to modern dwelling-houses for the 
carrying up of coals, &c., to the different landings, 


Kindred Colours. 
WILLIAM BENSON. 


Colours nearly related to each other (none of them exciting 
any one of the colour-sensations in a much higher degree than 
the others) have always a good effect in juxtaposition. Thus 
very dark colours, whatever their hue, are all congruous with 
black and with each other. Very light colours, again, what- 
ever their hue, are all congruous with white, and with each 
other. The colours which differ little in hue from the primary 
red, green, or blue, or the secondary sea-green, pink, or yellow, 
are congruous respectively with those colours and with each 
other, and the colours which differ little from the mean grey 
are congruous with it, and with each-other. The peculiar 
beauty of associations of kindred colours may be illustrated 
by compositions of dark-red, dark-green, and dark-blue upon a 
black ground, or by compositions of light sea-green, light-pink, 
and light-yellow upon a white ground ; or, again, by composi- 
tions in which a dark-blue, a sea-green-blue, and a pink-blue 
appear together, or in which a light-yellow, a yellow-red, and a 
yellow-green appear together. Associations of this kind are 
extremely common in nature. They are seen, for instance, in 
the various hues and shades of crimson or pink in roses, 
arising not only from the different colours of their parts, but 
from the reflections and shades produced between the petals, 
in the varieties of blue exhibited by the iris, convolvulus, and 
larkspur, or of yellow by the daffodil and primrose. They 
appear in the folds of coloured fabrics, in washes of pigments 
varying in thickness, in stones, in all sorts of polished woods, 
in the sky and clouds around the setting sun, and in the 
charming greyish secondary hues which play on the surface of 
mother-of-pearl, or on the feathers of doves. A certain degree 
of congruity is secured between all colours by the circumstance 
that it is impossible to excite any of the ‘simple sensations of 
colour in any high degree without a large mixture of the rest. 


The Fine Arts in Sociology. 
PROFESSOR A. BAIN, 


The fine arts constitute a distinct stream of civilisation; 
and from its being their nature to put a face of appearance 
upon all things, to construct an exterior framework of life that 
shall cause a constant flow of ltvely and pleasant emotion, their 
ascendency is prominently associated with the idea of civilisa- 
tion, The artistic or zesthetic character of things is an accident 
discovered in them while we are merely in search of utility; 
but, from the pleasure it gives, it comes afterwards to be sought 
for its own sake. -Men raise a,tower to be safe from the over- 
flowing flood, or scoop outa rock or search out a natural 
cavern for a shelter and resting,place ; and :they discover that, 
even when the tility has departed, these objects stir the feel- 


ings of every beholder—that Strangers ccme2 from far to se2 
them, and recite their description with excited countenance. 
The gigantic in nature or in human fabrication gives a fee'ing 
akin to Divine power, and men make use of the ider.tity to 
inaugurate their divinity in a residence suitable to him ; struc- 
tures are built not for any special convenience, but for this 
mystic power of physiognomy that thrills the human heart. So 
the action and features of men and women, operating in the dis- 
charge of very humble duties, in some rare instances strike 
some onlooker with feelings so intense, delightful, and enduring 
that he disregards altogether the actual purpose of their activity, 
and stands gazing at their expression; he wishes the work or 
speech which is the occasion of the effect to be renewed inces- 
santly, or anything done that would sustain an action so im- 
pressive. All methods are thenceforth taken of multiplying 
and prolonging this appearance according to the resources of 
the time; a line of activity is selected for the actors which 
gives the best effect, incessant occasion is given for these, 
others are brought to imitate and diffuse the manner, its best 
attitudes are expressed by the cunning imitators of form, and a 
new element of the agreeable passes into life. 


Gothic Quoins, 
A. W. PUGIN. 


Another most important, but now most neglected, part of 
masonry is the jointing of the stones. All bond and solidity is 
frequently sacrificed for what is called a neat joint, by setting 
one stcne on end to form a jamb, when the same space in good 
old constructions would have been occupied by five or six 
stones, tailing into the wall, and lying in their natural bed—a 
point which should be most strictly attended to. Or if the 
jambs are built in courses, they are made as uniform as pos- 
sible like rustics. By this means the effect of the window 1s 
spoiled ; the eye, owing to the regularity of these projections, is 
carried from the line of jamb to them, while in the old masonry 
the irregular outline of the stone does not interfere with the 
mouldings of the window. 


Cast-iron Columns. 
EATON HODGKINSON. 


In all long pillars of the same dimensions, the resistance to 
fracture by flexure is about three times greater when the ends 
of the pillars are flat and firmly bedded than when they are 
rounded and capable of turning. The strength of a pillar, with 
one end round andthe other flat, is the arithmetical mean 
between that of a pillar of the same dimensions, with both ends 
rounded and with both ends flat. Thus of three cylindrical 
pillars, all of the same length and diameter, the first having its 
ends rounded, the second with one end rounded and one flat, and 
the third with both ends flat, the strengths are as one, two, 
three nearly. A long uniform pillar, with its ends firmly fixed, 
whether by discs or otherwise, has the same power to resist 
breaking as a pillar of the same diameter, and half the length, 
with the ends rounded or turned, so that the force should pass 
through the axis. The preceding properties were found to exist 
in long pillars of steel, wrought iron, and wood. Some addi- 
tional strength is given toa pillar by enlarging its diameter in 
the middle part ; this increase, however, does not appear to be 
more than one-seventh or one-eighth of the breakage weight. 
The index of the power of the diameter to which the strength of 
long pillars of cast iron, with rounded ends, is proportional, is 
3°76 nearly, and 3°55 in those with flat ends, as appeared from 
means between the results of a great number of experiments, or 
the strength of both may be taken as following the 3°6 power of 
the diameter, nearly. In cast-iron pillars of the same thickness 
the strength is inversely proportional to the 1°7 power of the 
length, néarly. 


Relation between Weight and Endurance of Stones, 
PROFESSOR DANIELL. 


If stones be divided into classes, according to their chemical 
composition, it will be found that in all stones of the same class 
there exists, generally, a close relation between the various 
physical qualities. Thus, it will be observed that the specimen 
that has the greatest specific gravity possesses the greatest 
cohesive strength, absorbs ‘the least quantity of water, and 
disintegrates the least by the process which imitates the effects 
of weather. A comparison of all the experiments shows this to 
be the general rule, though it is liable to individual exceptions. 
But this will not enable us to compare stones of different 
classes together. The sandstones absorb ‘the least water, but 
they disintegrate more than the magnesian limestones, which, 
considering their compactness, absorb a great quantity, The 
heaviest and most cohesive of the sandstones are the Craigleith 
and the Park Spring. Among the magnesian limestones that 
from Bolsover is the heaviest, strongest, and absorbs the least 
water. Among the oolites, the Ketton’ Rag is greatly dis- ’ 
tinguished from all the’ rest by its great cohesive strength ‘and’ 
high specific gravity.ico 7 ly #3 ye b ¥ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


An exhibition of English water-colours and drawings in 
black and white will be held during the ensuing autumn 
and winter in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
The Cunard Company have agreed to take the collection 
over carriage free by the Pavonia on September 2. The 


drawings can be admitted free of duty, and the trustees of 


the museum will undertake all charges for arrangement, 
placing under glass, repacking, returning, and insurance. 
All works sent for exhibition must be protected by a gold 
or light cardboard mount, without glass, and ready for 
framing. The drawings will be exhibited in fixed airtight 
frames, provided in Boston without charge. Each exhibitor 
will be required to pay one guinea towards the general ex- 
penses. No other expense will be incurred by exhibitors. 
The number of water-colour drawings sent to Boston will 


be limited to five hundred. Drawings will be returned (if 
not sold) within six months ; and a commission of 10 per 


cent. will be deducted from the amount received, without 
reckoning Customs duty, which will in all cases be paid by 
the purchaser. Drawings by members and associates of the 


Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours and by members 
of the Royal Institute will be received and dispatched 


from their respective galleries in the first week in August. 
Other drawings will be received at the Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on August 5 and 6 next. Mr. 
Henry BLACKBURN is the honorary secretary. 


An exhibition has been held at the residence of the Earl 


and Countess BrowNnLow, in Carlton House Terrace, of 


works which are in connection with the Home Arts and 
Industries Association. The exhibits were most promising. 
In all cas.s they might not sustain a severe examination, 
but, considering the short time the society has been in 
existence, the results are satisfactory, and suggest how much 
can be done by the humbler classes in carving, embroidery, 
metal-work, and tile-painting. The works by amateurs 
who have undertaken the duty of teachers were of a very 
high class. On many grounds the Association merits the 
fullest support from the public. 


Ir is surprising that, in spite of the science classes which 
are spread over the country, some of the simplest truths of 
mechanics are unknown. Six persons were lately killed by 
the fall of a floor in a nail-factory at Leeds, and the acci- 
dent evidently was caused by the owners or managers being 
anaware that with a floor carried on beams the weight 
eannot be concentrated about the middle without incurring 
sisk. The borough engineer is of opinion that the accident 
had been caused by the fracture of the centre girders on the 
wpper floors, the catastrophe having been brought about by 
the weight of the nails and machinery bearing further and 
farther from the supports of the girders and more and more 
upon the centres, until the point of resistance and extension 
was reached. He believed, however, that the girders were 
eapable of carrying a greater weight if it had been uniformly 
distributed. 


A LETTER has been purchased by the city of Antwerp 
for 567 frs., which is invaluable for the revelation it affords 
of the character of Rusens. The artist, after studying with 
three Flemish painters, set out for Italy. In Mantua he was 
patronised by Vincenzo I, and appointed one of the 
gentlemen of the ducal chamber. His earliest diplomatic 
niissions were in connection with the Mantuan Court. 
RuBENS was dispatched to Rome in 1605, and, among 
other duties, he was to purchase works of art. But the 
duke was impecunious, and RuBENs, after enduring the 
inconvenience of acting as an agent at his own cost for 

more than a year, tendered his resignation. The letter, 
‘which has been acquired, was addressed to ANNIBAL 
Cureppio, the duke’s secretary, and the artist says that since 
he is aware of the embarrassments of the prince, he is willing 
to give all the time that may be necessary for an easy settle- 
ment of his accounts. It has been generally supposed that 
RUBENS was exacting as a painter, but the letter is evidence 
to the contrary. It should also be remembered that among 
all his regal patrons Cuartes I. alone recognised the duty 
ef duly paying the full price for his pictures. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Town Council of 
Leicester, which was held on Tuesday, a recommendation 
to increase the salary of Mr. J. Gorpon, the Borough Sur- 
veyor, made by a committee, was adopted. The Leicester 
Corporation in this matter seem to have acted in an 
honourable and businesslike manner. It does happen, but 
too frequently, that public bodies allow their decisions to 
be guided by parsimonious instincts, and carry out a penny- 
wise policy which is invariably more costly in the end. 
That this is not the spirit that has influenced the Leicester 
Town Council was shown by what the Mayor said in bring- 
ing forward the proposition. The committee, he said, had 
decided that they should give the Borough Surveyor an 
increase of 150/. for the first year, and that it should be 
further increased 150/. in the succeeding year, and, for his 
own part, he felt that if they had a good man who was 
doing their work well, if was not of much consequence 
whether they gave him 1oo/. or 200/. more. 


THE annual report of the Surveyors’ Institution shows 
the progress which has been made during seventeen years. 
There are now 1,192 members, and a sum of 7,377/. is 
already invested. The library contains 3,200 volumes. 
The examinations are well attended, and although a high 
standard is set up, thirty-one out of forty-one candidates 
passed at the last examination. It is said that the experi- 
ence of previous examinations pointed to the desirability of 
requiring of the applicants proof of some degree of prac- 
tical experience gained in the profession itself—a require- 
ment of special importance in case of those offering 
themselves for examination for the class of Fellows ; and 
a notification to this effect has now been inserted in the 
rules of examination. 


THE ceremony of the distribution of prizes in the Paris 
Salon excited rather more than usual interest this year. 
M. BalLty, the architect, who opened the proceedings, was 
able to refer to matters which were certain to gain applause. 
One was the abandonment of the Government triennial 
exhibition of 1866, and another was the donation of 
25,000 frs. which had been paid to the Minister of War, 
being the sums obtained on varnishing day from visitors. 
M. TurQueEt, the Under-Secretary of State, announced 
that the Government had decided to continue the giving of 
commissions for the public monuments and for the decora- 
tion of public buildings. The Minister of Instruction and 
Fine Arts proclaimed the names of the prizemen, which 
have been already given in these columns. In the evening 
a banquet was given by the committee of the Society and 
the juries to the Minister and the Directors of the depart- 
ments of the City of Paris and the State which are con- 
nected with fine art. 


THE report of the Cockburn Association deals with topics 
relating to the amenity of Edinburgh which arose during 
the year. The first is the North British Hotel, which is 
to be erected in Princes Street. The Council consider 
that if care is taken to make them architecturally handsome 
the buildings will be rather an improvement than other- 
wise to the city. No steps have been taken regarding the 
proposed restoration of the Parliament House of Edinburgh 
Castle, but, after the assurance received from Govern- 
ment, the work is sure to be effected at a _con- 
venient opportunity. If the restoration of the old “Aula 
Castri” of Scottish history has not been accomplished 
by the late Government, its Prime Minister deserves the 
thanks of the Association for having resolved, in testimony 
of his own interest in the city, to restore its ancient Cross. 
Its destruction provoked the Border Minstrel’s malison, 
but, through Mr. GLapsToNE’s generosity, “ Dun-Edin’s 
Cross, a pillared stone,” will rise again on “turret octagon.” 
The Council appeal to those concerned to discourage the 
practice of painting the stone fronts of houses and shops, 
a practice which is characterised as at once useless and 
unsightly. In conclusion the report says during the ten 
years of the existence of the Association, although much 
has happened that is regrettable, still the citizens of Edin- 
burgh may be congratulated on the progress which has 
been made in that period in preserving and increasing 
the attractions of the city and its neighbourhood. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FAREWELL BEFORE EXILE. 


HATEVER may be thought by politicians of the 
Royalist opposition to the French Revolution, 
there is sufficient tolerance to allow artists every year to 
take some of the incidents for subjects of pictures. The 
painters find not only picturesque costumes but heroic men 
and women, in circumstances which call forth their noblest 
qualities. Several artists have accordingly made a specialty 
of the war between the Republicans and the Royalists in 
La Vendée and other parts of the West. The story has 
been told by the Marquise DE LAROCHEJAQUELIN with a 
pathos which has made her memoirs known throughout 
Christendom. It will there be seen how many of the 
events were transacted upon the Loire. At one time 
nearly one hundred thousand fugitives were seen rushing to 
the banks in the hope that they might gain safety from 
their pursuers ; at another time it is one of the wounded 
generals who is sent afloat with a few followers under the 
fire of the enemy. We read in this page of the bravery of 
HENRI LAROCHEJAQUELIN, in crossing the river in a little 
wherry, and elsewhere we find descriptions of the exile of 
Royalist families. It is a scene of the last description 
which M. CorssIn DE LA Fosse has painted, although the 
scene of his picture is laid on the wild coast. Exile is 
always bitter to a Frenchman, and the Royalists were not 
the least susceptible of those who have been compelled to 
repeat the old chanson: — 


Adieu, plaisant pays de France! 
O ma patrie, 
La plus chérie, 
Qui a nourri ma jeune enfance ! 
Adieu, France ; adieu mes beaux jours ! 


The Royalists must have interest for us in England, for 
eur island was the refuge of thousands of them. How 
worthy they were of protection may be judged from the 
noble tribute which EpmMunp Burke devoted to them:— 

**T must do justice to suffering, honour, generosity, and 
integrity. I donot know that any time or any country has 
furnished more splendid examples of every virtue, domestic 
and public, Many of these nobles and men of property 
{i am sure were such as I should be proud indeed to be 
able to compare myself with in knowledge, in integrity, and 
every other virtue. My feeble nature might shrink, though 
theirs did not, from the proof; but my reason and my am- 
bition tell me that it would be a good bargain to purchase 
their merits with their fate.” 


HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS. 


E publish this week a reproduction ot the second 

of the architects’ drawings. of the new Hotel de 

Ville, Paris, showing the elevation to the Rue Lobau, and 

forming the side of the rectangle opposite to that which was 
represented in our last number. 


THE OLDEST PART OF THE CRYPT OF 
GLASGOW CATHEDRAL.* 
By JOHN HONEYMAN, F.R.I.B.A. 


HE reviewer of Mr. Macgeorge’s book “ Old Glasgow” in 
the pages of The Antiguary, when referring to the age of 
Glasgow Cathedral and Mr. Macgeorge’s reference to my 
opinion on that subject, took occasion to dispute the accuracy 
of the statement that a small portion of twelfth-century work 
still remains 2 sztu, asserting that the fragment referred to 
belongs to the fully developed Early-pointed period. As the 
point is of considerable importance in its bearing on historical 
architecture, or, perhaps, I should say comparative architec- 
iture—a most interesting study—I gladly avail myself of your 
invitation to address you on the subject. 

The part of the building where we find the oldest work 
apparently still in its original position, is the west end of the 
south aisle of the crypt ; here we come upon details quite 
unlike any to be found in any other part of the building. They 
are confined to a very small space, which may almost be con- 


* From a paper read at a meeting of the Glasgow Archzeclogical 


Society, 


sidered part of the aisle, but the connecting opening 
has so evidently been cut through an existing wall, 
that we may I think conveniently and with perfect pro- 
priety speak of this space as a distinct apartment, and 
in this short note I desire to confine your attention to it. 
The whole area, covered by twelfth-century vaulting, forms 
the basement of one bay and a half of the south aisle of 
the choir ; and it may be observed in passing that these bays of 
the choir are different in some respects from all the others. The 
difference is most striking in the eastmost bay of the two; it 
is wider, and the window is larger than any of the other aisle 
windows, and differently treated, the tracery being more fully 
developed. The internal dimensions of the chamber now to be 
described are:—Length 24 feet, and width 15 feet. The west 
end is semi-octagonal on plan, the angles being filled in to 
support part of one of the piers of the tower on the one side, 
and part of the south-east respond of the transept on the other. 
The floor is 15 inches above the level of the main portion of 
the crypt. I need not say that the existing floor is modern. 
The original floor seems to have been about 8 inches higher—I 
mean the twelfth century floor—while the thirteenth-century 
floor was evidently about 6 inches above the present level. In 
the south wall are two windows, one being a small lancet, 
and the other a window 5 feet wide with a mullion 15} inches 
thick, and tracery of rude nondescript design. Along the 
south wall and returning a few feet on the east end there is a 
bench-table, on which the bases of the shafts on that side rest. 
On the opposite side the bases rest upon the floor, and access to 
the main part of the crypt is gained by archways adjoining 
each other, one through the north end of the east wall, to which 
I have already referred, and two in the north wall. So much 
for the general arrangements and dimensions. 

Examining the surroundings a little more closely, you will 
very soon perceive that the details of the north wall are 
altogether different from those of the south wall, while those of 
the east wall differ from both. You will also perceive that the 
vaulting differs markedly from anything else of the kind in the 
cathedral insomuch as the details are characteristically Tran- 
sitional, such as you find in Transitional buildings only, and 
nowhere else. Now, the existence of these various parts in 
their present relationship to each other is extremely puzzling. 
I have not been able to think of any explanation which is 
entirely satisfactory to myself. What is perfectly clear is that 
there has been a Transitional building of some kind here, which 
for some reason the rebuilders of the cathedral took great pains 
to preserve. During a certain period of their operations, when 
the piers at the intersection of the transept had to be built, 
they still left the east end of the little crypt intact ; they then 
built the side wall, and finally (probably after the greater part 
of the main crypt was finished) they took down the north wall 
and rebuilt it as we find it, and at the same time cut away most 
of the east wall, so throwing open what seems till then to have 
been a separate apartment. It is difficult to imagine that the 
vaulting was supported when the side walls were being rebuilt, 
and so preserved as originally built; and yet it is still more 
unlikely that the builders of the adjoining thirteenth-century 
vaulting did such purely Transitional work. It would be quite 
against precedent to suppose anything of the kind. The most 
likely explanation is that this vault covered a specially sacred 
spot ; probably the last safe repository of the sacred relics, or 
the last corner of the old building fit to worship in while the 
new choir was gradually rising. There are clear indications 
elsewhere that for a time there was neither nave nor choir, and 
a small portion of the crypt built by Joceline appears to have 
been preserved and built over, and ultimately to some extent 
incorporated in the new building. 

The Transitional vaulting, part of which springs from a 
Transitional shaft, but the greater part of which rests on walls 
and vaulting-shafts and corbels, built not before the second 
quarter of the thirteenth century, and evidently at different 
times, is certainly an unusual feature difficult to account for. 
One thing is certain, that the builders were hampered by some- 
thing in this corner of the crypt, which they did not dare to 
remove, or we may be sure the beautifully-designed northern 
entrance to the crypt would have been repeated here. They 
had the same superstructure and the same design before them, 
and, so far as it was possible to carry that out without touching 
this mysterious corner, we find that it is carried out exactly as 
at the other side; but all within this little parallelogram—plan, 
section, and details, with one solitary exception—is entirely 
different from what we find in the corresponding space on the 
other side. 

The most remarkable feature of this small crypt is the 
Transitional shaft attached to the east wall. How any one 
with any knowledge of the architecture of the period could 
possibly mistake this for an Early English shaft I cannot 
imagine. If you refer to the drawing exhibited, you will see 
at a glance that the details are Transitional. The smallest 
moulding—the neck moulding—should suffice to convince any 
one of that; but every feature is characteristic, with one ex- 
ception—namely, the carving on the bell of the capital. That 
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certainly may be later, but no one conversant with the subject 
should for a moment be deceived by this little incongruity. 
The plan of the shaft, the abacus, the neck, and the base, 
belong to a style which had ceased to be practised before the 
end of the twelfth century, and they are in every feature different 
from anything else forming part of the present structure. But 
the carving which seems to have misled the reviewer of Mr. 
Macgeorge’s book is easily accounted for. If we had found the 
twelfth-century carving on a thirteenth-century shaft, we might 
have had some excuse for being confounded; but to find 
thirteenth or even nineteenth-century carving on a twelfth- 
century shaft is an entirely different matter. Nothing is more 
common than to find stones intended for carving left rough 
even to the present day; and not only have we plenty of 
examples of capitals intended for carving being completed 
long after they were built, but we find capitals not intended 
for carving adorned with sculpture of a later period, or 
otherwise altered so as hardly to be recognisable. There 
is a very curious illustration of this in the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral, which I have not seen noticed, and which is exceed- 
ingly interesting in this connection—much more so, indeed, 
than the well-known partially carved capital there. The de- 
signer of the elaborate late fourteenth-century screen enclosing 
the Lady Chapel evidently felt that the bold Norman capitals 
against which it would abut were rather out of harmony with 
his work, so he cut down the massive square caps into finely- 
moulded fourteenth-century octagonal caps, reducing the height 
by working the lower part of the old cap into an additional bit 
of shaft ; but even such a transformation as this is easily under- 
stood, and deception is only momentary. There is no mis- 
taking these shafts for anything else than Ernulf’s work, erected 
and still doing the work they were intended to do in 1100. He 
would be a very superficial observer who failed to discover the 
Norman capital and abacus still there, and who concluded that 
these shafts were erected in the fourteenth century ; indeed, a 
careful observer will even yet detect a trace of the original 
hewing. Buta better illustration of the unreliable character 
of carving as an indication of age, if taken apart from other 
details, could not be wished than one which is to be found in 
the chapter-house of our own cathedral. The builder of the 
central pier designed the base to be enriched with a band of 
sculpture, but only a part of this is actually finished. Part is 
more or less completely bossed out, and nearly a half has not 
been touched by the sculptor. The part that is done evidently 
belongs to the fourteenth century, but it is perfectly clear that 
there was nothing to hinder a fifteenth, sixteenth, or even 
a nineteenth-century sculptor completing the work. 

It is, I trust, unnecessary to say more on this point. 
Examples, especially from our older buildings, might easily be 
multiplied. The shaft in question is not only a Transitional 
shaft, but it is bonded with the wall in such a way as to prove 
conclusively that that also belongs to the same period, as does 
also the bench-table on which the base rests, which is different 
from every other bench-table throughout the building, even from 
that (curiously enough) which adjoins it, forming part of the 
Early English south wall. The base of this shaft has a square 
plinth, no other base in the crypt has, and although it has no 
corner ornaments, or “spurs” as Ruskin calls them, any one. 
who looks at it with the eye of an archeologist will see that it 
has had them, but they have been hewn off. Fortunately 
among the other Transitional fragments preserved though not 
am situ there is a precisely similar base with the spurs perfect, 
and which was the base of a shaft precisely the same as this 
one ; in fact, it shows exactly what this base was, and proves 
that there must have been at least one shaft exactly the same 
as this one in the old Transitional building. There is also part 
of a Transitional capital and several small pieces of ribs, trans- 
verse and diagonal, including the key stone of one of the groins 
with exactly the same section as those of the existing Tran- 
sitional vault. 

I think you will agree with me that it is fortunate that these 
have been preserved, and the fact that they are identical in 
style with the little vaulting-shaft and the vaulting I have just 
been describing is most interesting, proving, as it does, that 
this small remnant still 22 sé#z was part of a Transitional 
building of considerable importance, erected most probably 
during the episcopate of Joceline, certainly not later. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. 


ae report of the Museum and School of Art Committee of 
the Town Council announces that considerable progress 
has been made in the buildings of the Art Gallery and the 
School of Art. The heating apparatus is completed, the tile 
floors are nearly finished, and the painting and colouring is 


proceeding. The objects at present deposited in the galleries 
have been insured. At the request of the committee, a private ° 


entrance to the galleries has been made by the Gas Committee, 
with a door leading from the archway in Congreve Street. 


Messrs. Holland & Son have nearly completed their contract 
for museum cases, and expect shortly to begin the delivery of 
the cases. The committee have accepted tenders for the placing 
of hand-rails in the circular gallery and gallery No. 6, as, after 
mature consideration, and in view of recent damage to pictures 
at the Royal Academy, they consider such necessary for the 
protection of the pictures. The whole of the stonework con- 
tained in the Robinson purchases has now been fixed, the 
woodwork has been cleaned, and the cases in the temporary 
Art Gallery rearranged. The committee have accepted gifts of 
a collection of American metal-work from Mr. G. H. Johnstone 
and of a carved stone pipe from Mr. A. St. Johnston. The 
committee have had under consideration the question of 
the lighting by the electric light of No. 6 gallery, which is 
to contain the Cox collection. On this subject they have 
had the advice of Colonel Festing, R.E., of the Science and 
Art Department, and information from him as to the 
probable cost of lighting the gallery with incandescent 
lights. Looking at the large expense for such installation, and 
the additional annual charges, they have considered the 
desirableness of endeavouring to obtain some further modifi- 
cation of the terms of the Nettlefold bequest. The mayor and 
Mr. Bunce (chairman of the Building Sub-committee) accord- 
ingly had an interview with Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, and 
report that whilst most desirous that the original conditions of 
the gift should be carried into effect at the time agreed upon, 
Mr. Nettlefold met them in the kindest manner, and they have 
been successful in obtaining an extension of the term fixed for 
the installation of the light, with an understanding, however, 
that the necessary inquiries shall be proceeded with at once, 
and that advantage shall not, unless in case of absolute neces- 
sity, be taken of the extension of time conceded. The 
committee, therefore, propose to obtain estimates for the 
electric lighting of No. 6 gallery, with the view of deciding if it 
is possible to proceed with such lighting without delay. If the 
system of arc lighting be substituted for the incandescent, the 
cost will be largely reduced. During a visit on May 13 Colonel 
Festing carefully inspected the whole of the galleries, and 
expressed himself very much pleased with the building gene- 
rally, and especially with the arrangements made to obviate the 
risks of fire. He suggested some additional protection, which 
has been provided. Thecommitteehas received a communication ’ 
from the Baths and Park Committee, asking them to take 
charge of the objects of art under the control of that committee 
at Aston Hall, with the view of rendering the town collec- 
tions more generally available for exhibition. The committee 
recommend that the approval of the Council be given to the 
proposed arrangement. The keeper of the museum (Mr. 
Wallis) has completed a register of the works of art under the - 
control of the committee, numbering 11,124. The date ot 
opening the art galleries to the public has not been fixed; but 
the arrangements in preparation for the opening and the forma- 
tion of a loan collection of pictures, &c., are occupying the 
attention of the committee, and they hope, at an early meeting 
of the Council, to make a definite report on the subject. The. 
contractors of the School of Art have promised that it should be 
ready for occupation by the third week of the present month. 
The building and fittings have been insured for 10,000/, The 
architect has reported that the cost of the building, including. 
his commission, will not exceed the sum authorised by the 
Council, with the addition promised by Messrs. Tangye to _ 
cover the expense on the approved alterations from the original 
plans. The committee recommend that they be authorised to. 
expend 2,500/. (of which they will apply to the Science and 
Art Department for one-half) in furniture and fittings, and 200/. 
for the provision of casts, &c. In compliance with the sugges- 
tion of the Science and Art Department, the committee have 
constituted themselves a local committee for the superintend- 
ence of art schools and classes under the department. 


ve 


IPING CHURCH. 


CURIOUS discovery has been made in taking down, for 
rebuilding, the comparatively modern church at Iping, 
erected only about forty years ago on the site of a building 
known to have been of Early Norman date. The demolition 
of the ancient church at this period must ever be a matter of | 
regret, and the uselessness of the work is shown by the neces- 
sity of rebuilding now what was then poorly erected. When 
the work was removed to the original level the foundations of — 
the ancient church were found. Below them the architect, Mr, ~ 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., found a quantity of fragments of ancient © 
pottery which prove to be of Romano-British date. The occu-. _ 
pation of the site at this very early period is therefore indicated, 
and the discovery is worthy of record since it affords another 
example of a somewhat similar find beneath a Sussex church. 
Remains of fully a dozen different vases and urns have been — 
found. Among them, derived from other portions of the site, 
are fragments of Norman pottery with the usual finger-marked ~ 
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patterns. The floor line of the most ancient of the churches 
erected on the site was cut through and found to be formed of 
beaten mortar, similar to what is met with in some of the 
Roman villas as well as in some early churches. A portion of 
a Saxon pilaster strip was taken from the old Norman founda- 
tions, used as old material, indicating apparently that a Saxon 
church of stone had preceded the Norman building. This will 
be preserved in the new building, as well as a curious thirteenth- 
century sepulchral slab of very small size, which has lain in the 
churchyard for many years, 


Hpygones, 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty”’—HAz.itT. 


A PAINTER’S MAXIMS. 


ty ae of the American artists who have been elected in the 

Royal Academy was Washington Allston. Although by 
birth a native of South Carolina, in intellect he belonged to the 
Boston school, and there are many references to him in the 
writings of Emerson, Channing, and other representatives of 
the thought of New England. Allston was an able writer, and, 
as became a disciple of Coleridge, an attractive conversation- 
alist. It is not surprising that much of his time was spent in 
discussions with professors and authors rather than at his easel. 
In 1801 he sold his estate in America in order that he might 
come to England and devote himself to painting. He entered 
the school of the Royal Academy, and it is needless to say he 
was received with kindness by his fellow-countryman, Benjamin 
West, who was then President. Like many other students, he 
was fascinated by Fuseli, whom he considered to be the greatest 
painter in the world. After three years’ study in London he 
went to Paris to copy some of the Louvre pictures, and thence 
to Rome. It was in Rome that he first displayed his powers 
as a colourist, and the Germans called him “ The American 
Titian.” After a visit to America he returned to London, and 
his picture of Zhe Dead Man touching Elisha’s Bones carried 
off the prize of 200/. from the British Institution. In 1818 he 
gained another prize of 150/., and was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy. He might have been an Academician 
if it were not for the by-law by which residence in England is 
indispensable for eligibility. Allston settled at Boston, and his 
studio was one of the attractions of the city. Like all painters 
who write much on art, he became over-fastidious.. He ence 
said to a friend, “ You must not judge of my industry by the 
number of pictures I have painted, but by the number I have 
destroyed.” With regard to other men’s paintings he was more 
tolerant, and used to advise people never to judge of a work 
of art by its defects. Allston must often have heard his friend 
Emerson talk of the inscriptions which were to be seen on the 
walls of Montaigne’s study, and they may have incited him to 
compose the following aphorisms, which he stuck up in his 
studio to serve, as he said, as texts for reflection before he 
began his day’s work :— 

The painter who is content with the praise of the world in 
respect to what does not satisfy himself, is not an artist, but an 
artisan ; for though his reward be only praise, his pay is that 
of a mechanic for his time, and not for his art. 

He that seeks popularity in art closes the door on his own 
genius : as he must needs paint for other minds, and not for his 
own. 

Reputation is but a synonyme of popularity; dependent 
on suffrage, to be increased or diminished at the will of the 
voters. It is the creature, so to speak, of its particular age, 
or rather of a particular state of society, consequently dying 
with that which sustained it. Hence we can scarcely go over a 
page of history that we do not, as in a churchyard, tread upon 
some buried reputation. But fame cannot be voted down, 
having its immediate foundation in the essential. It is the 
eternal shadow of excellence, from which it can never be sepa- 
rated ; nor is it ever made visible but in the light of an intellect 
kindred with that of its author. It is that light by which the 
shadow is projected that is seen of the multitude, to be won- 
dered at and reverenced, even while so little comprehended as 
to be often’ confounded with the substance; the substance 
being admitted from the shadow as a matter of faith. It is the 
economy of Providence to provide such lights: like rising and 
setting stars, they follow each other through successive ages, 
and thus the monumental form of genius stands for ever relieved 
against its own imperishable glory. 

All excellence of every kind is but variety of truth. If we 
wish, then, for something beyond the true, we wish for that 
which is false. According to this test, how little truth is there 
in art! Little, indeed! but how much is that little to him who 
feels it ? 


Fame does not depend on the will of any man, but reputa- 
tion may be given or taken away ; for fame is the sympathy of 
kindred intellects, and sympathy is not a subject of wé/ling ; 
while reputation, having its source in the popular voice, is a 
sentence which may either be uttered or suppressed at pleasure. 
Reputation being essentially contemporaneous, is always at the 
mercy of the envious and the ignorant. But fame, whose very 
birth is posthumous, and which is only known to exist by the 
echo of its footsteps through congenial minds, can neither be 
increased nor diminished by any degree of wilfulness. 

All effort at originality must either end in the quaint or the 
monstrous. For no man knows himself as an original ; he can 
only believe it on the report of others to whom he is made 
known, as he is by the projecting power before spoken of. 

There is an essential meanness in the wish to get the better 
of any one. The only competition worthy a wise man is with 
himself. 

Reverence is an ennobling sentiment; it is felt to be 
degrading only by the vulgar mind, which would escape the 
sense of its own littleness by elevating itself into the antagonist 
to what is above it. 

The phrenologists are right in putting the organ of self-love 
in the back part of the head. It being there that a vain man 
carries his light, the consequence is that every object he 
approaches becomes obscured by his own shadow. 

The devil’s heartiest laugh is at a detracting witticism. 
Hence the phrase “ devilish good” has sometimes a literal 
meaning. 

There is one thing which no man, however generously dis- 
posed, can give, but which every one, however poor, is bound 
to pay. This is praise. He cannot give it, because it is not 
his own; since what is dependent for its very existence on 
something in another can never become to him a possession } 
nor can he justly withhold it when the presence of merit claims 
it as aconsequence. As praise, then, cannot be made a gift, 
so neither, when not his due, can any man receive it ; he may 
think he does, but he receives only words for, desert being 
the essential condition of praise, there can be no reality in the 
one without the other. This is no fanciful statement, for, 
though praise may be withheld by the ignorant or envious, it 
cannot be but that in the course of time an existing merit will 
on some one produce its effects, inasmuch as the existence of 
any Cause without its effect is an impossibility. <A fearful truth 
lies at the bottom of this, an irreversible justice for the weal or 
woe of him who confirms or violates it. 


PUBLIC FOOTPATHS. 


yee association has now been formed for the preservation of 

ancient rights of way without interfering with the rights 
of landowners. The association, which has taken the name of 
“The National Footpath Preservation Society,” appeals to all 
parties for support, and, it is officially stated, has no political 
bearing whatever. According to the prospectus, the society, in 
addition to its special work of looking after ancient foot and 
bridle paths, and all other rights of way by land and water, 
fishing, vacant spaces, such as village greens, and roadside 
slips of land, also advocates the purchase of land near towns 
and villages for public recreation grounds. It may be remarked 
that had such a society been established fifty years ago a con- 
siderable number of footpaths (which are as much highways as 
roads) would have been saved to the public. Public foctpaths 
intersect the country in every direction. They are of the 
utmost use, and afford an unfailing source of healthy recreation 
and innocent enjoyment to all sections of the community ; 
young and old, rich and poor, are alike interested in their 
preservation, and yet we know that such public ways have, in 
innumerable cases, been stopped with impunity. It is, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance that the existence of these 
rights of way in the future should not be left to chance or to 
the casual efforts of individuals, but that they should be fixed 
on such a basis as would secure them against attacks from any 
quarter, 


ACORNBURY CHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE.* 


HIS church, which formed part of the priory buildings, is 
dedicated to St. Catherine. It is thought to have been 

built by the foundress of the priory, Margery de Lacy, in the 
very early years of the thirteenth century. It is remarkable 
for its excellent proportions and its simplicity, with other points 
of history about to be noticed. It consists of a nave and 
chancel of equal width and height, and is without a chancel 
arch. The walls are very thick, and the internal measurements 
are 56 feet 5 inches long, by 27 feet wide. The lower part of 
the nave is Norman, with later additions. At the west end is 


* A paper read by the Rev, Dr, Bull at the meeting of the Wool- 
hope Naturalists’ New Club, 
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an Early English doorway, with a fine triple-lighted window 
above it, under a Pointed arch, with graceful tracery on the 
stonework at the sides. Above are two heads, supposed to 
represent the foundress and her husband. The head of an 
effigy from Acornbury, possibly of prioress, is placed in the 
wall of the north-east transept of the Hereford Cathedral. 

Mr. R. B. Phillips observed in 1849 at the western end an 
image, somewhat decayed, of the blessed Virgin, with our 
Saviour in her arms of excellent workmanship, but this seems to 
have disappeared (MS. at St. Michael’s Priory). ; 

At the western door is an ancient wooden perpendicular 
porch of considerable interest. A wooden figure on each side, 
on the centre pillar, holds anescutcheon. Mr. Flavell Edmunds 
states that these figures formed part of a cupboard in a cottage 
on Acornbury Hill up to the year 1843, and were then re- 
moved, and, he suggests, they formed part of the priory itself. 

At the east end is the usual simple tracery window common 
to the country. In the north wall are two double lancet 
windows, and a single lancet window for the chancel. 

On the south side, where the conventual buildings joined 
the church, are still to be seen, on the outer walls, some springs 
of the stone arches and corbels inserted in the walls to carry the 
different floors or cloisters. Placed high in the wall near the 
western end is an archway, having a square squint looking into 
the church, which tradition states to have been from the 
mother prioress’s room. It is more probable that this hagio- 
scope was intended for invalids unable to attend the service, 
and communicated with the infirmary of the priory. On 
looking into it from the church, by means of a long ladder, a 
stone seat fronting the east is seen in the thickness of the wall, 
and was probably extended into a room beyond. 

Two early doorways, now walled up, gave access to the 
church from this side, one to the nave and the other to the 
extreme end of the chancel. On this side two lancet windows 
light the chancel. 

In the interior of the church there is a trefoil headed piscina 
of early date in the south wall of the church. In the north wall 
of the nave is an early English tomb, arched and recessed, 
which may have contained the mutilated effigy seen in the last 
century, and stated by tradition to have represented “ one of the 
Mortimers,” whose tombs are never to be found where they 
are most naturally looked for, and are only very occasionally 
met with elsewhere. 

There are six early incised and carved coffin lids within the 
church. The one in front of the recessed tomb on the north 
side of the nave has a rich floriated cross with two shields, one 
checky, a fesse for Clifford, andthe other a lion rampant .... 
and around the edge is an inscription in Norman-French, 
deeply cut, which offers an antiquarian puzzle. Some of the 
letters seem to be turned the wrong way, as if the carver did 
not know the language he was writing. The Rev. F. T. 
Havergal, after again studying the careful rubbing made by 
Mr. Robert Clarke, finds that the whole difficulty of the 
inscription has arisen from the curious mistake of the early 
mason, who laid his paper copy down on the stone wrong side 
up. If it is read from behind through the rubbing, all the 
inscription not effaced by time becomes clear, and this is it:— 


CI GIST DAME MAHAVD DE GORNEYE 
COMPA(GNE) SIRE ROGER DE CLIFFORD 
PRIEZ POVR L’AME 
Here lies Dame Maud de Gorneye 
Partner of Sir Roger de Clifford 
Pray fcr her soul. 


The maiden name of this lady is given in Burke’s Peerage as 
Isabel, eldest daughter and co-heir of Roger de Vipont, Lord 
of Westmoreland. Mr. Arthur Armitage was present when this 
vault was opened, and therein was found a large skeleton, and 
beside it a smaller skull, but neither were disturbed, and it was 
all closed up again immediately. 

On the chancel-floor is an early slab (though cut short at 
the foot) with a floriated cross, and along the centre of the shaft 
is the following Norman-French inscription :— 


ICI; GIT: IOHANA : PAVNCEV. 
Here lies Johanna Paunce(foot). 


Another early slab here appears to have been used in the 
eighteenth century as a grave-stone with modern letters. A 
black marble records the death of Sir Henry Barnard, Knt., 
April 25, 1680, in the 65th year of his age; and on other common 
small stones in the chancel are recorded the deaths of John 
and William Brydges, 1672; of Barnard Brydges, 1676; and 
Dame Mary Powell, 1682. In the body of the church a stone 
records the death of Ben. Mallow, M.A., at 80, rector of the 
parishes of Dinedor and Birch, 1692. 

The present floors of the nave and chancel are about two 
feet above the original levels, the western end having steps to 
descend, as at Llandaff Cathedral and some other places. Under 
the chancel a large vault was built by James Lord Chandos, 
when he repaired the church, added the altar rails, and put on 
a new roof, removing the old wooden roof tothe barn. He was 


buried here in October 1714, near the remains of Sir Henry 
Barnard (Hill MS.). The barn existing now is a new one, 
and the roof if removed there is gone. 

The vault is now walled up, but when last opened it con- 
tained three lead coffins, holding remains of members of the 
Chandos family. Mr. Bird’s MS. mentions four coffins, one 
being that of Lady Elizabeth Chandos, 1719. A stone on the 
interior of the south wall states that the vault was repaired in 
1826 by Ann Eliza, Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos. 

The ‘Topographer” for 1789 states that the following 
shields were visible at that time on an arch in the Nuns’ 
Chapel at Acornbury :—Barruly of Io pieces, argent and gulcs 
charged with 1o martlets sable, 4, 3, 2, and 1; and another 
shield, gules 3 lions passant or, and over all a bend blue for 
Henry Plantagenet, Lord and Baron of Monmouth, who, after 
his eldest brother’s decease, was Earl of Lancaster and Derby, 
and who married Maud, the sole daughter and heiress of 
Patrick de Caducis, or Charworth, Kent. They had a daughter 
Isabel, whom many writers called Abbess Almesbury. 

The last restoration of the church was made by Sir Gilbert 
Scott in 1863, at an expense of 756/., chiefly at the cost of the 
Governors of Guy’s Hospital. Mr. Thomas Turner, their then 
treasurer, provided the shingle bell turret himself; and the 


late incumbent of Birch and Acornbury, the Rev. Stephen 
Thackwell, gave 1252. 
THE LIVERPOOL LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 


COMPETITION. 


HE following memorial on the conditions of the com- 
petition for labourers’ dwellings in Scotland Road, 
Liverpool, has been addressed by the Liverpool Architectural 
Society to the chairman of the Insanitary Property Committee 
of the Corporation of Liverpool : — 

Sir,—We are desired on behalf of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society to respectfully draw your attention to the con- 
ditions for the above competition, issued with the authority of 
your committee, which are considered entirely at variance with 
what is reasonable in the conduct of an architectural competi- 
tion. The following are among the reasons which induce us to 
address you :— 

1. That as there is no mention of a professional adjudicator, 
upwards of 1,450 architects in the United Kingdom will be 
unable to compete, having pledged themselves not to take part 
in any public competitions unless a professional adjudicator of 
acknowledged reputation is appointed, and among this number 
are most of the leading architects of the country. 

2. The amount of the premiums offered is totally inadequate 
to the labour involved in the competitions or the contemplated 
outlay. Intending competitors would have to visit personally 
all new buildings for artisans’ dwellings recently erected in the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom; they would also have 
to study the recent reports of the Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, and to carefully consider the 
whole question from a financial point of view. This pre- 
liminary work would involve some considerable time and 
expense ; and then each site would require to be very carefully 
considered with regard to planning, and each varies, so that a 
very great amount of labour would have to be devoted to the 
getting-up of the designs. We would draw your attention to 
the competition recently advertised by the committee of the 
Liverpool Exhibition, 1886, for a “ poster,” in which premiums 
almost equal in value to those offered by your committee are 
to be given for less than one-fiftieth part the time, labour, and 
thought that will have to be expended on the dwellings. 
Assuming their probable cost to be 40,0002, the first premium 
should not be less than 200/. (or four times the anyount offered). 
It should not be merged in the commission, and should be 
subsequently increased by one-half per cent. upon the estimated 
outlay if the premiated design be not carried out at all; but 
should the said design at any time be carried out by the 
Corporation officials, then the author should be paid a further 
sum to bring the amount received by him up to 2} per cent. 
upon the estimated outlay. The aggregate amount of other 
premiums should not be less than one-half per cent. upon the 
intended outlay, divided into as many premiums as may be 
desirable. This should apply to all works over 10,000/. in 
value. 

3. Designs for which premiums have been adjudged and 
paid ought not thereby to become the property of the pro- 
moters. 

4. Nothing is said in the instructions as to the scale to 
which the drawings are to be made, as to whether perspectives. 
are to be admitted, as to the way in which the drawings are to 
be got up, or as toa public exhibition of same before or after 
the award of the premiums. . 

5. That architects are altogether unfairly handicapped by 
these instructions, since they are asked to do what the Corpora- 
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tion officials and others throughout the kingdom have been quite 
unable to accomplish on much more advantageous sites, viz. -— 
Provide buildings to pay a fair return on outlay, having rooms 
letting as low as 1s. 3a. per week. It is also stated that all the 
Corporation requirements with reference to open spaces. about 
buildings, &c., will be enforced, so that on two of the sites at 
least dwellings of three storeys only can be erected, whereas at 
Nash Grove where the houses are four storeys in height, and 
are not built in accordance with the by-laws referred to, the 
lowest rental at which rooms are offered is 2s. 6a. or 25. 9d. 
per week. 

6. There should be some guarantee that the successful 
architect will be employed to carry out his design. By some 
misadventure, on former occasions in Liverpool the successful 
competitors have not been so employed, and failing such 
guarantee, the provisions of Clause 2 should be a szve gua non. 

In conclusion, for the reasons we have explained, we 
respectfully trust you will bring this communication before your 
committee, and give it that fair consideration to which we think 
it will be admitted our profession is entitled at the hands of the 
public, and more especially from a body such as the committee 
over which you preside. And should you see fit to meet our 
views in this matter, we would suggest the issue of amended 
instructions, and an extension of the time for submitting 
designs. 

We are, sir, your obedient servants, 
f THOMAS MERCER, President. 
(Signed) « .F. W. HORNBLOWER, Hon. Sec. 
I J. W. DALTON, Assistant Sec. 


THE NEW YORK MUSEUM. 


P. to 1867 there was no museum of any kind in New York, 
and one at Albany was supposed to meet all requirements. 
When it was at length resolved to found one, a new departure 
was made in the arrangements. According to the description 
by Mr. Gratacrap, the building in Manhattan Square, near the 
Central Park, can hardly lay any claim to structural beauty. 
An impressive solidity, conjoined with a dwarfing sense of 
incompleteness, at first disappoints the visitor, until he realises 
that exterior effect has been exchanged for interior convenience, 
and that this edifice only represents a fraction of the final 
colossus it foreshadows. In detail it is a building 170 feet long, 
60 feet wide, rising 101 feet to its eaves, built of brick cut by 
four lines of syenite, developing into ledgeways beneath the 
windows ; its water table of ponderous blocks of syenite, the 
frames and lintels of the windows of the same ; the floor mas- 
sively constructed of iron, the internal frame made of iron, and 
for foundation a solid gneiss ledge, upon whose unyielding floor 
rises the masonry that sustains the whole. From its Mansard 
roof to its paved cellar its builders have endeavoured to secure 
three requisites, and in such a combination that none will sup- 
plant or limit the rest—strength, room, and light. The simplicity 
of its arrangement within corresponds to the plainness of its ex- 
terior, three capacious and even stately halls, one witha gallery, 
form its floors, surmounted by a fourth floor, on which are a 
series of large rooms for libraries, storage, and special work, 
and above this again, immediately under the roof, a com- 
modious attic. A tower-like expansion at the northern end 
contains the broad stairways, which lead in iron flights from 
storey to storey. Immense windows form one-third of the out- 
side area of the museum’s walls, and through them pours a 
flood of daylight that gives to the smallest object distinctness 
and brilliancy. Decoration has been disregarded. Elaborate 
designs like Mr. Waterhouse’s symbolism in the new Natural 
History Museum are not even suggested. The original plan for 
the entire edifice was that of a hollow square, whose sides were to 
be formed of four great buildings 500 feet long, more ornate in 
material and detail, and distinguished by large entrances of 
architectural dignity and strength. The present structure 
faintly suggests the stupendous proportions contemplated for the 
complete building. It represents only the fourteenth part of it, 
and a subordinate part as well. The whole structure would 
cover fifteen acres; in other words, a space three times larger 
than the basement area of the British Museum. 

It is to be presumed that, without touching on the domain 
proper of the Fine Arts Museum, a wholly separate institution, 
it is contemplated that this huge building, if ever it should be 
completed, will include museums and lecture-rooms for the 
illustration of, and instruction in, a vast number of subjects 
other than those included in the term natural history. 

Although so few years have elapsed since the foundation of 
this museum, and although it has grown out of nothing, the 
collections are already of considerable extent. The halls, 
which have been referred to above as constituting the existing 
museum, are 170 feet long by 60 feet wide, inside measurement ; 
the lowest storey (or ground floor) is 18 feet high, the second 
(2.e., our first), or principal storey, including the gallery, is 
30 feet ; the upper storey 22 feet, and the Mansard roof 16 feet. 


The glass cases constitute a very remarkable feature in this 
museum. In plan they are T-shaped, and project between each 
pair of windows, the primary effect of which is that a good 
surface is presented to the aisle in the centre of the hall, instead 
of the narrow end of the cases, as is so often seen. When 
necessary, a convenient working-room can be readily made by 
placing a screen from the arm of one T to that of another. The 
lighting of these cases is not only effected by their contiguity ta 
the windows, but a good supply is thrown into their interiors 
by means of special apertures glazed with ground glass, and 
which pierce the walls between each pair of windows. Such an 
arrangement may not be approved of from an architectural 
point of view, but its advantages are too great to be outweighed 
by that consideration. There is another point in the construc- 
tion of the cases which deserves special notice. The frames of 
the doors, though light looking, possess great strength, which 
is more than sufficient to carry the enormous single plates of 
glass. This feature is due to the fact that they are constructed 
partly of iron and partly of wood, the one giving strength and 
the other rigidity, which last quality is increased by the glass 
itself ; in fact, the frames may be regarded as being little more 
than the means of connection between the glasses and the 
pivots upon which they swing. As they cannot warp, and have 
been fitted with great care, they are practically dust-proof. 


DISINTEGRATION OF BUILDING STONE. 


HE sandstone commercially known as freestone, which is 
extensively used for building purposes in American cities, 
is subject to disintegration from the action of the sulphurous 
acid produced by the consumption of coal and from frost. 
There is much difference in the ability of various quarries to 
withstand these destructive influences. The outer surfaces of 
some buildings in New York and Philadelphia have been, by 
the advice of an eminent chemist, treated with a mixture of 
paraffin and carbolic acid with apparently good results. The 
flat surfaces are warmed by means of a stove like a plumber’s 
stove, but with a flat side, and the paraffin when applied in a 
melted condition penetrates the stone readily—it is said in 
some instances to the depth of one and a half inches. Mould- 
ings and carved work are heated by means of a blast flame 
from indiarubber bags of illuminating gas. Another process 
has been suggested, but the preliminary results do not appear 
to be of a satisfactory nature on account of its tendency to 
crack. In this process the mixture used is an artificial stone, 
and consists of three parts glass sand, three parts broken 
marble, two parts anhydrous clay, and two parts freshly-slaked. 
lime still warm. After a coat of the above has been applied, 
wash it with water on the following day. The central portion 
and wings of the Capitol building at Washington were originally 
built of freestone, which disintegrated so rapidly as to threaten 
the permanence of the structure, and the whole was protected 
by several coats of white paint. The wings afterwards added 
to the above, and now used for their House of Representatives 
and Senate Chamber, are built of white marble, which conforms 
in colour to the central portion of the building, so that the whole 
building appears to be made of marble. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Folkestone.—Christ Church, Folkestone, has been opened 
with the addition of a new chancel, transept, and spacious 
organ chamber, and choir vestry, built in the Early Decorated 
period of architecture. The chancel has an apsidal east end, 
with wood-groined roof, and the organ chamber is vaulted with 
red brick and stone, the floors being laid with Maw’s encaustic 
tiles. The basement vestry is floored with wood blocks. The 
works have been carried out by Mr. H. M. Moody, builder, 
Folkestone, from designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. A. R. Barker, of 11 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, at 
a cost of 4,500/. 


St. Peter’s, Farnworth.—The corner-stone of this build-. 
ing was laid by the Countess of Bradford on July 4. The 
church adjoins the new schools ; both sites are gifts of the 
Earl of Bradford. The plan is a parallelogram, and is divided 
into nave 91 feet by 30 feet, and chancel 31 feet 6 inches by 
30 feet, with side aisles for passages. All cbstruction by pillars 
is avoided. The roof has a continuous barrel-vault ceiling, 
boarded, and with moulded ribs, the internal height being 
47 feet. The division between nave and chancel is defined by 
a cusped and moulded arch. The principal entrance is by a 
south porch ; a scholars’ entrance is on north side. The 
clergy and choir entrance is at the east end of the south side. 
The clergy and choir vestries, which are large and convenient, 
are under the raised part of the chancel. The organ-loft is 
over the south aisle. Open screens are placed between the 
chancel and nave and side aisles. The aisles form a con- 
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inuous arcade, the arches being full height of the building, the 

sandoHa thus being deeply recessed, and the cross walls 
between them pierced with open arches forming the passage. 
A children’s gallery, with separate entrance, is placed at west 
end. It is carried by a brick and stone arcade corresponding 
with the other arches, and has a brick front with stone coping. 
The baptistery is under the centre of this gallery. Ultimately 
large tower will be raised near south porch. The windows in 
the nave are coupled lancets, and the chancel has a large 
window of five lights. The building will be finished internally 
and externally in brick, with red stone dressings from Rainhill. 
A drawing of the church was in the Royal Academy in 1882. 
The contract has been let to Messrs. Coope Bros., of Farn- 
worth, for 3,800/,, including heating, gasfitting, pulpit, font, and 
other fittings. The accommodation is—in the nave, 500; 
choir, 36; west gallery, 100; total, 636. Mr. R. Knill 
Freeman, F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton, is the architect. 


St. Albans.—A Baptist chapel, erected on the site of the 
old one, was opened in this city on Tuesday. It is of red brick, 
with stone dressings ; the front comprises a centre gable, with 
porch and side wings, and the main roof supports a lofty féche. 
Internally the place resembles a church rather than a chapel, 
for there is a wide centre aisle, a side pulpit, and prayer-desk, 
and an octagonal vaulted raised apse, with choir seats round, 
and the organ in a chamber at the side. Beyond the apse, 
entered through a lofty arch, like a lady chapel, is a baptistery 
building, again raised by a flight of four steps, in which is an 
exposed marble baptistery. The marble and alabaster, rails, 
dados and columns, the handsome mosaic floors, and the 
fitting and finishing generally, are of a style and appearance not 
usual in chapel buildings. The chapel is over 90 feet long (to 
back of baptistery) by 37 feet wide and 42 feet high, and will 
seat 630 persons. In the basement below is a large and lofty 
schoolroom, and connected with it and with the chapel-keeper’s 
house are sixteen separate vestries or class-rooms fitted with 
every convenience. The organ was supplied by Messrs. 
Bevington & Sons, the marble work by Mr. Jas. Houghton, 
the mosaics by the Campbell Tile Company, and a large 
stained-glass window in memory of a lately deceased minister, 
by Messrs. A. L. Moore & Co. The whole work was carried out 
by Mr. Turner, of Watford, from the designs of Messrs. Glover 
& Salter, 1 and 2 Poultry, E.C., the total cost being 
about 7,000/. 


Henry’s Mote Church, Pembrokeshire.—The Lord Bishop 
of St. David’s opened the above church after a very com- 
plete restoration on Friday, the 3rd inst., including reseating, 
so as to accommodate sixty additional persons. A north 
porch and south vestry have been added, the chancel rebuilt, 
new roofs covered with Whitland Abbey slates have been 
placed on the nave, south transept, and chancel, the latter 
being waggon-boarded, and the former open to the ridge, and 
plastered between the rafters, having arched principals. New 
bell gablet, north doorway, and windows, throughout in 
Doulting stone, the latter filled with cathedral rolled glazing in 
patterns, supplied by Mr. Ben Gay, of Bristol, have been pro- 


vided. The stalls and seats are of varnished pitch pine on. 


raised wooden platforms, with new pulpit, lectern, and reading- 
desk. The wrought-iron altar standards and door fittings were 
Supplied by Mr. Brawn, of Birmingham, and the hot-air appa- 
ratus by Mr. Porritt, of Bolton. The old Norman font and 
credence table have been cleaned and refixed. The stone 
carving has been done by Mr. Herridge, of Cardiff, and the 
floors tiled by Webb’s Worcester Tileries Company, those in 
chancel and sacrarium being highly glazed. The architect em- 
ployed was Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of London, Hereford, 
and Swansea ; and the builder, Mr. John Lewis, of Musland, 
near Wolf’s Castle, Pembrokeshire. ; 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Lucton.—The foundation-stone of the extensions at Lucton 
School, Herefordshire, has been laid. The work is being 
carried out by Messrs. Jones, contractors, from the designs of 
Mr. F. R. Kempson, architect, Hereford. Mr. Poulton is clerk 
of works. 

._ Zincoln.—A grammar school, erected by the governors of 
Lincoln Grammar School in Lindum Street, has been opened. 


| The building has been erected from the designs of Mr, Watkins, 
architect, Lincoln. 


Durham.—County Industrial Schools, erected at Earl’s 
House, near Durham, have been opened. The general con- 
tractor for the works was Mr. W. C. Atkinson, of Stockton-on- 
Tees. Sub-contractors :—Plumbing, gasfitting, and bellhang- 
ing, Mr. J. Laidler, Durham; slater’s work, Mr. R. Rule, 
Durham ; painter and glazier’s work, Mr. Jas. Phillips, Durham. 
Fittings, fixtures, &¢c., have been Supplied and fixed by Mr. 
W. C. Atkinson, of Stockton, and Mr. F. Caldcleugh, of Dur- 
ham. The gymnastic appliances were supplied by Messrs. G. 


Spencer & Co.; of London. The buildings have been designed 
by Mr. Crozier, architect, assisted by his son, Mr. W. Crozier, 
jun. Mr. J. Shepherd, of Durham, acted as clerk of works, 


Bradford.—At the last meeting of the Bradford School 
Board it was decided to adopt, subject to the approval of the 
Education Department, plans, prepared by Mr. Wilcock, 
architect, for the extension of the boys’ and girls’ department 
at Lorne Street School. The additional accommodation is 
intended for 112 in each department, and the estimated cost 
of the works is 1,320/. This extension will enable the school 
to accommodate a total of 300 boys and 262 girls, 


GENERAL. 


The Painting by M. Gallait, La Peste de Tournat, is now 
on view at the Palais des Beaux-Arts, in Brussels. 

Mr. Belt has been selected by the City Lands Committee to 
execute the statue for the new Queen Anne memorial, which is 
to replace the existing statue. 

The Portrait of Victor Hugo in charcoal, by M. Boetzel, 
which was exhibited in this year’s Salon, has been purchased 
by the State for the Luxembourg Gallery. 

M. Ernest Hiron, the sculptor, has received a commission 
for a bust of the late Admiral Courbet, which is to be presented 
to the French Admiralty. 

Mr. Ruskin has lent some engravings and water-colours to 
the Nottingham High School for Girls, and has offered to 
exchange them for others, after the pupils have studied them. 

The Statue of Voltaire which is now being erected in the 
open space on the Quai Malaquais, near the Institut, will be 
unveiled on the 14th inst., the national /ze day. 

Classes of Instruction in military engineering will be 
formed at the School of Military Engineering, Chatham, on 
the 4th proximo. They will comprise a field-work and survey- | 
ing class of three and a half months for officers, a pioneer class - 
of five months for non-commissioned officers and men, and a 
field-work class of ten weeks for non-commissioned officers. 

The Hauteroche Numismatic Prize of the French 
Academy of Inscriptions has been divided between Mr. Percy: ; 
Gardner for his “Types of the Greek Coins,” and M. Six, for... 
his classification of the Cyprian coins. * Bi 

The Duke of Westminster has promised to build a new . 
church, vicarage, and schools, for St. Mary’s parish, Chester, 
and to provide suitable sites for these several erections on his 
property within the parish, The church and rectory alone will - 
cost 20,000/. ' 

Count Kalnoky has informed the Austrian Academy of © 
Science that some excavations which are being conducted by 
Austrian archeologists at Luxor, in Upper Egypt, have brought © 
to light five magnificent granite statues, all supposed to 
represent Rameses IJ. Four of the statues are damaged, 
but one is entire. i 

Plans will shortly be submitted to the Municipal Council of 
Paris for the asylum which is to be erected from the funds, 
amounting to about 800,000 frs., bequeathed by Madame 
Rossini, the widow of the composer. ' 

The Members of the Sketching Club of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society held their second monthly 
meeting on Monday evening, when the drawings produced by. — 
the members during the last month were exhibited, Among 
those deserving of mention were Mr. A. Whitehead’s West 
Doorway, Kirkstall Abbey ; Mr. C. B. Howdill’s Old Fireplace, ' 
Ardsley Hall; Mr. F. W. Bedford’s Porch, Adel Church ; and 
Mr. F. Mitchell’s Quarmby Hall. Two short historical notices 
of Adel Church and Brayton Church were read by Mr. F. W. 
Bedford and Mr. J. W. Twist respectively, followed by a 
discussion. 

The English Factory at Valenciennes, known as the | 
Moulin-Prouvy, was destroyed by fire on the 3rd inst. The 
loss is estimated at 850,000 frs. : 

Plans have been sent in for the proposed Board Schools at . 
Gravesend by the following .architects:—Mr. A. L. Guy, . 
A.R.I.B.A., Lewisham, Kent, S.E., plan for a school to accom- 
modate 200 boys, 150 girls, and 150 infants, total 500, at an. 
estimated cost of 2,250/., being at the rate of 4/. Ios. per head ; 
Mr. N. Kempthorne, Acton, W., for 500 children, at an esti- 
mated cost of 2,600/., or at the rate of 52. 4s, per head; Mr. 
R. O. Allsop, Bexley, for 200 boys, 158 girls, and 150 infants ‘ 
and Mr, Spencer W. Grant, A.R.I.B.A,, Finsbury Pavement, 
E.G . 


The Berlin Plasterers have joined the masons’ strike, and 
the carpenters have agreed to support half of the unemployed 
masons. The authorities are not supporting the masters. The 
magistrates of Berlin have decided that the strike cannot be - 
looked upon as force majeure, freeing the builders from the: 
necessity of carrying out contracts by time. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


On and after July 3 Toe Ancurrect will be 
dated on the day of publication, which has 

- always been Friday, although the Paper 
has been dated on Saturday. This altera- 
tion is made to avoid the inconvenence 
which arises from many of our contributors 
sending us Tenders and other important in- 
formation on Friday morning instead of 
Thursday. All communications intended 
for insertion im the current number must 
reach the Office as early as possible on 
Thursday afternoon. Literary matter should 
be addressed to the Editor, advertisements to 
the Publisher, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE old-established business of the London 
Stereoscopic Company is about to be formed 
into a limited company. Mr. Charles Nottage, 
by whose exertions the business has attained 
its present prosperous condition, will continue 
to take an active part in the management, 
The opportunity of obtaining shares in 
a really profitable investment will no doubt 
lead to the immediate subscription of the 
capital required for carrying out the under- 
taxing. We understand that half the capital 
- subscribed on the day the company came 
out. 


A New building estate has just been laid out 
at Beech Hill Park, near Hadley Wood Station. 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of 57 Moorgate 
Street, E.C., is the architect to the estate. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BEVERLEY.—Aug. 24.—Designs are invited 
for Proposed Corn Exchange, Public Bath, 
Butter Market, &c. Mr. James Sharp, Borough 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Beverley. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 5.—Designs are in- 
vited for Undercliff Drive and Promenade and 
Works for Preservation of Cliffs. Premiums of 
200, 100, and 50 guineas. Mr. G. R. Andrews, 
Town Surveyor, Bournemouth. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 19.—Designs are in- 
vited forthe Construction of Two Marine Piers. 


Mr. G. R. Andrews, Town Surveyor, Bourne- 
mouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARKLOW.—July 29.—For Building Coast- 
guard Station. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, 
@ffice of Public Works, Dublin. 

BARNSTAPLE. — July 22.— For Improved 
Water Supply and Water-closets at Workhouse. 


Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, 19 Cross Street, 
Barustaple, 


Castle Street. 
Clare Street, Bristol. 


Scotch Street. 
Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 


and Spire at Christ Church. 
Architect, 11 Market Street, Carnarvon. 


Shelter at Asylum for Imbeciles. 
Jebb, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


Labourers’ Cottages. 


BELFAST.—For Building Ten Large Dwelling- 
houses. Mr. J. Boyd, Architect, 9 Donegall 
Square West, Belfast. 

BERWICKSHIRE.—July 17.—For the Erection 
of Three Bridges and Formation of a Road, be- 
tween Ellemford and Smiddyhill, Duns. Mr. 
William Tait, C.E., Earlston. 

BIRKENHEAD.—July 10.— For Construction 
of Meter and Governors. Mr. T. O. Paterson, 
Gas Engineer, Thomas Street, Birkenhead. 

BRADFORD.— July 15.—For Extension of 
Board School, Usher Street. Mr. EH. P. Peter- 


son, Architect, New Inn Buildings, Bradford. 


BRISTOL.—July 13.—For Alterations and 


Additions in Old King Street. Mr. H. Williams, 
Architect, 28 Clare Street, Bristol. 


BRISTOL.—July 15.—For Rebuilding Premises, 
Mr. H. Williams, Architect, 28 


BURNLEY.—July 14.—For Laying Iron Pipes 


(2,900 yards of 16-inch and 600 yards of 12- 
inch). 
shire Street, Burnley. 


Mr. Williamson, Water Manager, York- 


CARLISLE.—For Alterations to Premises; 
Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, 


CARNARVON.—July 11.—For Building Tower 
Mr. A. Ingleton, 


CATERHAM.—July 10,—For Building Cows’ 
Mira Wim 
and 


CHEADLE.—July 18.—For Reseating 


other Works at St. Giles’s Parish Church. 
Messrs. Thomas Lewis & Sons, Architects, New- 
castle-under-Lyme. 


CHELMSFORD.—July 20.—For Erection of 
Cemetery Buildings, Enclosing Fences, &c., 
Writtle Road. Mr. Charles Pertwee, Architect, 
Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 


CLAYGATE.—For Building Villa, Fee Farm 
Estate. Mr. W. J. N. Tomlinson, Architect, 
35 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


CLOGHER HEAD.—July 29.—For Construc- 
tion of Pier (350 feet long), Widening Harbour 
Entrance and Eastern Dock. Mr. W. B. 
Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. 

CLONAKILTY.— July 10.—For Building 
Mr. T. Murphy, C.E., 
Cork. 

CoLCHESTER.—For Building Two Shops and 
Business Premises, Culver Street. Mr. J. W. 
Start, Architect, Head Street, Colchester. 

CrosBy. —July 10.—For Building Class- 
room to Church of England School. Messrs. 
Eaglesfield & Sons, Architects, Maryport. 

DEVONPORT.—July 14.—For Alterations, &c., 
to 34 King Street. Mr. H. Snell, Architect, 
Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 

DEVONPORT. —July 16.—For Alterations, 
Reseating, &c., Congregational Chapel and 
School at Cawsand. Mr. C. M. Batten, 7 Arundel 
Terrace, Devonport. 

Dusiin.—July 20.—For Building Bonded 
and other Stores for the Dublin Whiskey Dis- 


tillery Company, Limited, near the Works, 
Jones Road. Mr. P. F. Leonard, C.E., 34 Lower 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

FoLESHILL.—July 11.—For Building School, 
Class-rooms, Out-offices, &c., for St. Paul’s 
Church. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Archi- 
tect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

Guascow.—July 13.—For Construction of 
Western Portion of Railway (2 miles, 50 chains), 
and Quay or Pier (815 yards long). The Works 
include a Tunnel of about 2,052 yards long. 
Plans at the Engineer’s Office, Buchanan Street 
Station, Glasgow. a 

GREAT ILFORD.—For Enlargement and Altera- 
tion of St. Mary’s National Schools. Mr. C. J- 
Dawson, Architect, East Street, Barking. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—July 11.—For Building 
Two Cottages at North Denes. Mr. C. G. Baker, 
Architect, St. George’s Road, Great Yarmouth. 

GREENOCK.—July 11.—For Construction of 
Brick and Stone Viaduct (300 feet 6 inches) for 
double line of Railway at the James Watt 
Dock. Mr. W. RB. Kinipple, Engineer to the 
Trustees, 17 West Blackhall Street, Greenock. 

GuILsBorouGH.—July 17.—For Work at 
Ward Arms Inn. Messrs. John Ingham & Son, 
Surveyors, 4 Hazelwood Road, Northampton. 

HAILSHAM.—July 11.—For Construction of 
Covered Reservoir, and Providing, &c., Deep 
Well Treble-barrel Gun-metal Pumps, with 
Stand Pipes, &c., at Amberstone. Mr. J. B. 
Campion Coles, Secretary to the Water Com- 
pany, Hailsham. 

Hauirax.—July 27.—For Building 
office. The Postmaster, Halifax. 

HANLEY.—July 11.—For Repairs at Great 
York Street Schools. Messrs. Scrivener & Sons, 
Architects, Hanley. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—July 16.—For Building 
Minister’s House, Boundary Walls, Out-offices, 
&c., at Lindley. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Archi- 
tects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 

KenpaL.—July 24.—For Building Home 
Farm, Graythwaite Hall (Stables, Cottages, 
Loose Boxes, Cart Houses, &c.). Messrs. 
Webster, Son & Banks, Architects, 100 Highgate, 
Kendal. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—July 10.—For Erec- 
tion of Three Wrought-iron Lattice Foot-bridges, 
&c., between Mill Street and Green Lane. The 
Borough Surveyor, 5 High Street, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

KNocKANDO.—July 11—For Building Farm 
Dwelling-house. Messrs. MacBey & Gordon, 
Surveyors, Elgin. 

LANCHESTER.—July 14.—For Building In- 
fectious Diseases Hospital at Leadgate. Messrs. 
Newcombe & Knowles, Architects, 89 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Leitn.—July 13.—For Building Board 
School, Lochend Road. Mr. George Craig, 
Architect, 85 Constitution Street, Leith. 

LEMINGTON-ON-TYNE.—July 15.—For Build- 
ing Methodist Chapel. Mr. W. Rich, Architect, 
5 Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

LIMERICK. — July 20.— For Earthwork, 
Masonry, and Ironwork, for Waterworks. 


Post- 
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Supplying and Laying Water-mains, &c. Mr. M. 
A. Hennessy, C.E., 62 George Street, Limerick. 


Lonpon.—July 16.—For Construction of 
Brick Sewer and Subway, Foot and Carriage- 
ways, St, Giles. The Engineer, Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens. 

LUDDENDEN.—July 10.—For Building Two 
Houses and Appurtenances. Mr. T. Lister 
Patchett, Architect, George Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

LUDDENDEN Foot.—July 11.—For Taking 
Down and Rebuilding Hollin Hall Farmhouse. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s Buildings 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 

MACCLESFIELD.— July 13.—For Erection of 
Cutside Staircases for Parkside Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Stanhope Ball, County Surveyor, Chester. 

MANCHESTER.—July 15.—For Construction 
of two River Walls on the Medlock. The City 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MripHurst.—July 16.—For Supplying and 
Laying Gas Mains. Mr. HE. Ellcome, Midhurst, 
Sussex. 

Morrat.—July 14.—For Works at Mechanics’ 
Institute. Messrs. Campbell-Douglas & Sellars, 
Architects, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

NeEATH.—July 27.—For Building English 
Congregational Chapel. Mr. D. M. Davies, 
Architect, 58 Water Street, Neath. 

Nrwton ABsBot.—July 20.—For Erection of 
Temporary Wooden Foot-bridge, Taking-down | 4 
and Removing existing Wooden Carriage 
Bridge, and Fixing an Iron Girder Bridge over 
the White Lake. Mr. H. Michelmore, Clerk of 
the Peace, Castle, Exeter, 

NEwtown ButTLer.—July 18.—For Building 
Memorial Tower, Crom Church. Mr. J. H, Ful- 
lerton, Architect, Armagh. 

Ox¥oRD.—July 11.—For Supply of Cast-iron 
Socket Water- eee and Pipe Castings. Messrs. 
Hawksley, C.H., 30 Great George Street, West- 
minster. 

Panpy,.—July 11.—For Building Chapel and 
Schoolrooms. Messrs. Davies & Phillips, Archi- 
tects, Pontypridd. 


PPNRHIWCEIBER.— July 20.—For Building 
Baptist Chapel. Rev. J. Jones, Station Ter- 
race, Penrhiwceiber, Mountain Ash. 


PERTH. — July 20. — For Widening St. 
Leonard’s Bridge. Messrs. Blyth & Cunning- 
ham, C.E., 185 George Street, Edinburgh. 


Poatcdovrs Varaly 15—For Construction 
of Sewage Collecting Tank, Outlet Culvert, and 
Accessories. Mr. A. Hellard, Town Clerk, 
Portsmouth. 

SILLOTH.—July 22.—For Erecting Grand 
Stand and Fitting-up Agricultural Show Ground. 
Mr. Peat, Secretary, Lees House, Silloth. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—July 28.—For Building 
Chimney Shaft, Sheds, &c., in connection with 
Refuse Destructor. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, 
Borough Surveyor, Southampton. 

STAMFORD.—July 13.—For Building Two 
Houses. Messrs. Richardson & Sons, Architects, 
15 Barn Hill, Stamford. 

STIRLING.—July 21.—For the Erection of 
about 1,650 yards of a Wire Fence, 4 feet high, 
and about 400 yards of a Drystone Dyke round 
the Commissioners’ No. 4 Reservoir, Touch 
Moor. Mr. William Ronald, Burgh Buildings, 
King Street, Stirling. 

St. HELENS.—July 14.—For Additions to 
Wesleyan Chapel. Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Archi- 
tects, Wallgate, Wigan. 

SwANSEA.—For Building Shop and Cottages. 
Mr. T. P. Martin, Architect, Heathfield Street, 
Swansea. 

WALSALL, — July 10.— For Repairs and 
Alterations to County Court, for H.M. Office 
of Works. Plans, &c., at the County Court. 

WARRINGTON.—For Building Board Schools, 
Great’ Sankey. Mr. J. Nodal, Architect, 
17 Dickinson Street, Manchester. 

West BROMWICH.—July 24.—For 140 Cast- 
iron Fire-hydrant Covers and a quantity of 
Pipes, Branches, Collars, and Bends. Mr. John 
T. Eayrs, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, West 
Bromwich. 

WESTHAVEN.—July 10.—For Building Coast- 
guard Officer’s House, Four Cottages, Store- 


room, Watch-room, Boat-house, &c. The*Direc- 
tor of Works Department, Admiralty, 71 ‘Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

WIMBLEDON.—July 31.—For Construction of 
Sewage Works with Reservoir, Cottages, Pump- 
ing Station, and Machinery, &c.. Mr. W. H. 
Whitfield, Clerk to the Local Board, Broadway, 
Wimbledon. 


TENDERS. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
For Paling around, &c., Field on Manchester 
Road, for the Ashton- under-Lyne Football 
Club. Mr, E. GARSIDE, Surveyor. 


Thornley, Ashton-under-Lyne . £145 16 2 
Willis, Rhycrost . : . 145 0 @ 
Colbect, Ashton-under- Lyne «129-20 
George, Ashton-under- Lyne 2125 S028 
Burton, Ashton-under- Lyne 0 RO) Sa 
Marsden, Audenshaw . ‘ - -118 -10-.0. 
Barr, Audenshaw ; : . 1b Ome 
Sharret, Droylsden 115 0 0 
GARSIDE, Ashton - under - Lyne 

(accepted) : - LO 0 Uae 
Lee, Ashton- under-Lyne A LODO NG 
Garside, Ashton-under-Lyne 105 0 0 
Surveyor's estimate 420" OR) 


BEDFORD. . 
For Laying Water Main from the Goldington 
Road, Bedford. 


Wilkinson . : , - 2112. 0 30 

Page & Co. . : ; A . 8p ls 

Kilpin . : 3 : ¢ 2 86 TOO 

Moulton. ; ; é sl CTE L080 

Judge & Ball ; ; : 5 ie Fou aw, 

BAKER (accepted) ; . - 2 65 0 4 
BELTON. 


For Additions to Residence at Poe es Rutland, 


for Mr. Henry Osborne. Mr. J. B . CORBY, 

Architect, Stamford. 
Roberts Bros., Stamford . £561 0 0 
Dean, Uppingham 537 0 
LuDiLow & EMERSON, Stamford 

(accepted) 5 “ 504 0 0 


Established 1820. | 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


3 Silver and 4 Bronze Medals 


ea eV eed) 


EXHIBITION, 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


ENRY CONOLLY. 


[Telephone No. 3,529. 
1884, 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to their Closets, the’advantages of which will be readily seen by the accompanying 


Tilustration. 


placed in any position to suit the soil-pipe. 


trap above the floor line. 


being no space for the generation of gases. 


THE “ SAFETY” VALVE WATER-CLOSET, 


WITH 


Conolly’s Reversible Trap (Patent No. 3,754). 


This drawing illustrates an improvement in the trap of a Closet, which admits of the outlet being | 
This object is attained by means of a collar, which is similar 
in shape to that of an ordinary Valve-Closet. The base of the collar being round is flanged A ; this is” 
attached to a corresponding flange B, formed on the end of Trap by means of screw bolts, and from the 
drawing it will be seen that the outlet can be fixed in any position. It is obvious that this —— can 
be adopted in every case where a separate Trap is employed. 

The “Safety” Valve Water-Closet, like the “ Nestor” as regards the Basin, is made with a cast lead 
The Trap is constructed so that the water-line is within 13 in. of the seating of 
the Closet; therefore it will be seen if there become any defect in the indiarubber seating, the trap still. 
remains sealed ; by this means the necessity of a ventilating pipe is also dispensed with, also the old 
system of having a weeping pipe from the supply to the Lead Trap fixed in the box of Closet, there: 


The overflow arm is also protected from the possibility 


of soil corroding the edge of;pipe, as the clack is made to open against it. 


CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION IN NEW SANITARY SHOW- ROOM. 


53 & 55 Hampstead Boag 169 & 171 Drummond Street. 


WAREHOUSES—TOLMERS SQUARE, N.W. 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT : 
BECKENHAM. CRATHORNE. GUILDFORD—continued. 


For Construction of Seventeen Automatic 
Flushing Tanks with 4,000 feet of Pipe 


Sewer. . Mr. G. .B. CARLTON, Engineer, 
Beckenham. 
Paramore & Sons, Margate . £2,805 0 0 
Lloyd, Westminster . : Teale fOr. 0 
Cook, Bennett & Co., Spalding. 2,339 0 0 
Botterill, Cannon Street 2,122 0 0 
Attwood, Bromley 15908720 0 
Saunders, Fulham I0L.0F 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster 1,874 0 O 
Beadle Bros., Erith . 1,868 0 0 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham 1583/07 0 
Cook & Co., Battersea ligekeye (0) 1) 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich ley OK 
Peill, Bromley . ; : als (Doar On. 0. 
Marshall, Brighton . 1,733 0 0 
Catley, London. : : ae 2 o en O 
Mayo, Brixton , , ; rae Lo lbaOm (0 
Engineer’s Estimate . : oi 11 Oe 0 
BIRMINGHAM. . 
For Building Board Schools, Barford Road, Bir- 
mingham. 


BARBER & SoN, Handsworth 
(accepted). . . SELINOSSO} 0 


CAERPHILLY. 

For Building Villa Residence at Caerphilly. 
Messrs. BLESSLEY & ASPINALL, Architects, 
Guildhall Chambers, Cardiff, 

Jenkins Bros., Swansea , . £1,500 0 0 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff . . 1,350 0 0 
ALLAN, Cardiff (accepted) 1,248 QO; 0 


DEVONPORT. 
For the Erection of Piers, Brick Arches, and 
Limestone Rubble Walls, for the Devonport 
Gas and Coke Company. 


Reed, Plymouth ‘ “ - £2,570 0 0 
Gill, Devonport : ‘ . 2,206 6 6 
Thacker, Devonport . ‘ - 2,090 0 0 
Finch & Son, Plymouth , ae U4 Oy 0 
Dart, Devonport : A el LO OF 0 
SMITH & Son, Devonport (ac- 

cepted) . . mel Oomlon O 


For |Erection and Completion of Range of 
Stables, Loose-boxes, Coach-houses, &c., at 


Crathorne, for Mr. J. L. Dugdale. Mr. 
HENRY WEATHERILL, Architect, 59 High 
Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Linton, Stockton-on-Tees . seo Omeoy 0 
Johnson & Hanby, Stockton-on- 

AMX : : ‘ pe eBiyisie to) MG 
Lazonby, Stockton-on-Tees Lo DUL LO: 0 
Johnson, Middlesbrough . ae OU ene 20 
Davison, Stockton-on-Tees Te. 290e ORO 
Craggs & Benson, Stockton-on- 

Tees : : : CMe Oe Onn O 

The prices do not include stable fittings. 

ELGIN. 

For Building Dwelling-house, Public Laundry, 
and Baths, Elgin. Mr. H. M. 8. Mackay, 
Architect, Elgin. 

Jamieson, mason ; ; . £315 0 0 
Tullo & Son, carpenter 273 0 0 
Geddes, plasterer - 62 17 0 
Gordon, jun,, plumber . ie 0 
M‘Ivor, slater 6 5 . asp sy 0) 

Total »(22 1 11 


All of Elgin. 


‘GLOUCESTER. 

For Building Board Schools, Tredworth, Glou- 
cester. Messrs. MEDLAND & Son, Archi- 
tects, Gloucester. 

CLUTTERBUCK (accepted) (tai OG 
GUILDFORD. 

For Repairs at House and Premises, South 
Street, for water manager, Guildford. Mr. 
H. PHAK, Surveyor, 3 Market Street, Guild- 


ford. 
Horne & Fenn . - sll 0 
Swayne : . ‘ eOZiELO: 0 
G.&R.Smith , ‘ ; 49 OF 0 
Engall i : 5 FSO 
Mead & Sons 5 : 6 OO LOE .6 
JONES (accepted) E 39 19 0 


All of Guildford. 


For Road Works. Mr. H. PgAK, Surveyor, 
3 Market Street, Guildford, 


Patrick F £)5 10 O 
Garnett 3 é : 69° O- 0 
ENGALL (accepted). . . 6h 0 


HOPTON. 
For Building Methodist Chapel, Hopton. 


Howes, Ixworth . . £330 5, 0 
Leach, Lynn 315 0 O 
Chapman, Norwich 284 0 0 
Whiting & Co., Diss 250 0. 0 
Radnall, Botesdale A 233 19) 0 
Bricknork only. 
Bloomfield, Barningham . 2 plo LOE O 
Palmer, Thetford ; 1tber G40 
Woodwork. 
Brooks, Hopton ITS an 0 O 
Palmer 107 0 O 
Hogg, Coney ; 4 105.0 0 
Fencing. 
Whiting & Co. : . Sue O 
Howes 3 ; 16 10 0 
Brooks : : : ; 15. 107 0 
Hoge . 1D s.0' 0 
Palmer 31d, 0 


The Trustees resolved to ask Mr. Joseph 
Palmer to undertake the work of bricklaying at 
the sum of £115, and Mr. Hogg the woodwork 
for £105, the question of fencing to stand over. 


HANLEY. 
For Additions to Bath Street Works, Hanley. 
Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & Sons, Architects, 


Hanley. Quantities by the Architects. 
Barlow, Stoke d . £596 0: O 
Leonard, Hanley. .. ‘ 7 NSSL WOO 
Ellis, Hanley é 530 0 O 
Clarke, Hanley 508 0 0 
Godwin, Hanley . £997 0-0 
Bennett, Burslem 494. 0 O 
Paxton, Hanley . 49ube ties 7, 
Bowden, Burslem F 481 0 0 
Ward, Hanley . : : . 480 0 0 
Windsor, Burslem F é » 475 140 
Cornes, Hanley . ‘ ; 1 440 5102 10 
Cooper & Jones, Tunstall 429 10 0 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


LEGGOTT’S 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. 
From 5s. each. 


Write for REDUCED PRIGE LIST ana Testimonials to 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT. 


held fast in any position, and cannot shake, rattle, 
however strong the wind may blow. The action for opening or closing is powerful, easy, and noise- 
less; therefore suitable for sick wards. We Genser your adjustment to be the best in the market. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


January 17, 1884. 


aa AGwaaen _ TUN Parent Sivevr ApsvstMenrs supplied by you to the Dewsbury 
Se) \t 3 ; District Infirmary, for Windows and Fanlights, give satisfaction to all 
Py Ne concerned. 


No matter how much the wood shrinks, the windows are 
or move any way. 


RK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
20 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


Bristol_A. Gardiner & Son. 

Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. 
Greenock—Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. 
London—Harry Pearce, 125 Great Portland St., W. 
Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. 


Manchester_Spink & Mallison, Blake Street, 
Stretford Road. 

Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. (gate Road. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West- 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION : 
GOLD MEDATI, 


AWARDED. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


a i=! fe 
a528 THE SUPERIORITY OF a8 
aro oR 
& Po 6é 9 Pe 
EEE THE “HYGHIAN ROCK a3 
ne BuiLDING ComposiTION “Sees 
S 2 dg SS SS 
eas STI see & 
SEe3 Over all other Material for rendering Walls Damp-proof and increasing their strength, is now Sasa ne 
Se23 universally acknowledged by the leading Architects, Engineers, and Contractors, S ~ SS Nis aa 5 
$s S 2 To meet the rapidly-increasing demand, the Patentee has recently made extensive additions to his : 3 SS ae 43 
3 “a a Machinery and Plant, which enables him to effect SS SS N= gra == 
. > 
Be A REDUCTION OF OVER 25 PER CENT. IN THE PRICE. \ SS me et 
Pear SSS a 
n" ° === Bs 
Bees: WILLIAM WHITE, Ee 


Heaa Office and Works:}BELMONT ROAD, ABERGAVENNY. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEGT, 


Price Two Shillings.——Office : 175 Strand, London, W.4, 


4 
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HANLEY—continued. 

For Building Extensions to Earthenware Manu- 
factory, Hanley. Mr. A. R. Woop, Archi- 
tect, Tunstall. Quantities by the Architect. 


LEICESTER. 

For Pulling Down Present Boundary and Cross 
Wall and the Building of a new Boundary 
and Retaining Wall at the Leicester Sewage 
Works. Quantities by Mr. J. GoRDON, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor. 


Pilling & Co., Manchester Ptibe See 
T. & H. Herbert . “ 92 10 
Hutchinson *. ; : - 5 teh MG 
Jewsbury, Leicester . : 7 eio2 19 
Mason, Leicester (accepted) A oe Ww 


Moss . , 5 ‘ . £998 138 5 
Ward . : x “ ' 5 EVO Oa 
Procter : a a 895 0 0 
Cornes. . 6 850 O 0 
Grant . 3 2 ‘A . 27850" 0,50 
Cope . : - : : . 847 0 0 
Yorke . : ; : ‘ . 84419 O 
Winsor & Hunt . . : py al AD 0 
SmitH, Tunstall (accepted) 749° 0 0 


KNOWLE. 


For Building Two Groups of Six Cottages at 
the Hants County Asylum, Knowle, near 


Fareham. Mr. JAMES ROBINSON, C.K, 

County Architect, Winchester. Quantities 

by the Architect. 
Lowe, Gosport . ; é ~ £3,418, 20.70 
Daish, St. Helen’s, I.W. 3,010 20, 0 
Barton, Newport, 1.W. oze2 OO 
Plummer, Fareham . : Se gos OO 
Bull & Co:, Southampton . A eaehers A> 
GAMBLIN, Fareham (accepted). 2,709 O 0 

KNARESBOROUGH. 


For Supply of a Telescopic Gasholder at Gas- 
works, Knaresborough, 45 feet diameter 
and 32 feet deep, in two lifts. 


Newton, Chambers & Co.,Sheffield £890 0 0O 
Ashmore & Co., Stockton-on-Tees 870 0 0 
J. & W. Horton, Smethwick SHO 00 
Porter & Co., Lincoln . : . 45 0 0 
Holmes & Co., Huddersfield Te OOORNORNO 
CLAYTON, SON & Co., Hunslet 

(accepted) : c : a. 600i80). 0 

Gasholder Tank. 

Walker, Harrogate . ot oenO 
Scott & Co., Hunslet . : Se hells ey 8 
Longley Brothers, Hunslet . 759 0. 0 
Wilson Brothers, Knaresborough 725 0 0 
STREET, Bickerswith (accepted). 697 0 O 
Brazier, Knaresborough . 530 0 0 


For Supplying and Fixing a Wrought-iron 
Hurdle Fence 72 yards long, with Wrought- 
iron Gate, for the Leicester Sewage Works. 
Quantities by Mr. J. GORDON, C.E., Borough 


Surveyor. 
Cort & Paul, Leicester £80 0 0 
Burbidge, Leicester : : POO LO. a0) 
Wright Bros., Leicester : ODN ma) 
Hypbis & WIGFULL, Sheffield (ae- 
cepted) . : : 5 5 ey Bp 
LEYTONSTONE. 


For Erection of Six Girls’ Houses, and other 
Works in connection therewith, at Bethnal 
Green Schools at Leytonstone, for the 
Guardians of Bethnal Green. Messrs. A, & 
C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Quantities supplied. 


Hudman & Worsley : . £13,764 3 8 
Stewart . 5 . : 5 JBI 
England & Thompson . 6 IBID Oe 
Proctor . ¢ é «JE Oe. 0) 
Garrud . ; - H Ll 1759500 
Ward & Lambl : : . 11,656 0 O 
Martin . A 5 f  wld-638 0.0 
Thomerson& Son . : e ol 490 ONO 
Dobson . 8 é by ~ 11;420°%-0>.0 
Holland . 2 2 ? SR eyae Oe 0) 
Gregar . : - don ee OmeO 
Johnsen . dé ; . LU SO ROO 
Kirk Bros. A 4 : oe O:680 SO sO 
JACKSON & TODD, 192 Hack- 

Road, E. (accepted) . . 10,495 0 0 


oo ooo 


JARROW. 

For Street Improvement Works, Jarrow. 
Thompson . b ; : . £737 6 6 
Maughan . . : : . 65810 0 
Adams . : ; 2 thie? Of 
CALLAGHAN (accepted)  . { AOSV MLS Tay 


LONDON. 


For Building Board School, Capland Street. 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


Kearley . ; - : . £16,452 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. : rs . 15,6490 
Shepherd ; - ; . 15,587 8 O 
Patman & Fotheringham ~ . 15,451 0 0O 
Hunt : ; é ; « £15;382°0 10 
Johnson . : ‘ 4 » 151665070 
Kirk & Randall - : - 14,833° 020 
Fi& EF. J. Wood . 4 . I4,77188. 0 
Howell & Son . 5 A . 14,763 O O 
Stimpson & Co. F . 14,580 0 O 
Cox : ; ‘ . 14,550 0 0 
Downs . . 3 . 14,453 0 0 
Tongue . 4 : . 14,381 0 0 
Jerrard . ‘ : : . 14,333 0 0 
Lathey Bros. . “ : . 14,065 0 0 
T. Boyce, jun. 4 5 . 14,012 0 0 
Grover & Son . 5 A . 13;993 210 2 
Oldrey . : : 3 . 139700. 40 
C. Wall . : A 4 : 13,948 700 
Wall Bros, A 3 : . 13,797 LO® 


For Alterations to the Fish and Ring, White 
Horse Street, Stepney, for Mr. L. Gerlash. 
Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, E.C. 

Walker . 4 ; : : . £68 15 0 
Battershill . ; ‘ 5 . 65 0 0 
PRINGLE (accepted) . : . 62° 0-4 


For Erection of a Shelter Roof at the Eastern 
Ambulance Station, Brooksby Walk, 
Homerton, E.,for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Messrs. A. & CO. Harston, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quanti- 
ties supplied. 

Woodall, Marley & Co. : . £609 0 0 
Dixcee, Bermondsey : . pis | "OO 
Holmes & Co., Huddersfield ; “567 *) © 
JOSOLYNE, Borough (accepted) . 470 0 © 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANIT- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
‘Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


NOBTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1836. 
FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 
INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


PAré PromluMan mise ses oes nese cvccvccse £573,000 
Life Premiums’ sccessse.ccsecenses cus 184,000 
MIMESTewt teen acesteresccaser ens cecece * 128,000 
Accumulated Funds ........ceeeeees 2,993,000 


Ng ages ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 


4 ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE, Established 1808. 
West End Office, 32 CooksPUR STREET. 
Head Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


Gi& TO BA Ride: 
HULL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAXD CEMENTS, 
' LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 
PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PARIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC, 


EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 
stucco work, and for use in sewage worke and the construction of 
Gas Holder Tanks. 

; EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
1s specially useful in cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 
contended with. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


‘WH8itE SAND, DIAMOND GRIT, for 


TILES eating, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 


Samples and prices on licati 
Westernain eet application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 


WH. Wool 
Og en a y| ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
a Ww eS FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
ss PATENT EMBOSSED 
Dado Devatstiona: Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
{> SoLB ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 
“SANITAS” 

THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 
Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. ; 


The Sanites Co., Limited. Bethnal Green,E. 


TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


N IRON BUILDING, at present used as a 
Place of Worship. Will hold 250 persons. Offers invited. 


Full particulars of Mr. JOSEPH HIBBARD, Auctioneer, &c. 
14 Newington Green, London, N. 


RICKWORKS To be Sold, close to large 


. town, where building operations are numerous and increns- 
ing. First rate quality clay for tiles, pottery, &c. Railway 
station near, In full going order. Total purchase money moder- 
ate. A fine opportunity for a young man of energy.—Apply, 
O. C.S,, care of Messrs. G. D. Jennings & Co., 28 Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C. 


foe SALE, the English Patent of an article 
of general application in the Building trade. For further 


si aie 2 please address J. G., 9,993, care of Rudolf Mosse, 


NEARLY READY. 
OLUME XXXII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.-C.) 


LAMS & C0,,, GRUNDY’S PATENT 


WARM-AIR 
VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwellings 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
*°9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June10,1884. 

**Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. : 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 

Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square.” February 15, 1884. 

‘DEAR Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, 

“DEAR SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr, John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey. G. G. OC. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
o2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.” 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.— Works—TYLpESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 
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LONDON— continue. 
For Building Board School, Wilton Street. 
TY. J. BAILey, Architect. 


Hart ; é . £13,094 0 0 
Lathey Bros. BS 13,0 2dp O70) 
F. & F. J. Wood 12,927 0 0 
Gentry 12,822 0 0 
Downs . 3 a 12761 ORO, 
Perry & Co. 12,629 0) 0 
Johnson . e T27603e,00).0 
Wall Bros. 1:2°599. 0320 
Pritchard & Son ORAS a OO 
Steel Bros. 12,486 0 0 
Hunt 125472 Oo 0 
Oldrey . 12,467 0 0 
Holloway 12,409 0 0 
Grover & Son . 12.389) Ol) 0 
Shurmur . 12,384 0 O 
Wall ELOY = (0) 0) 
Howel! & Son . P22815 ORO 
Stimpson & Co. : 12522350000 
Patman & Fotheringham 12,208 0 0 
Jerrard . é 5 . 12,143. 0 0 
Scrivener. & Co. 12,093 0 0 
Kirk & Randall S09 0a 
T. Boyce, jun. . : < eet 09 SiOmnO 
Atherton & Latta TELA 0) 
Cox. 5 : ; ; Je 1683) 20R.0 
For Building Vestry Offices for Parish of 
St. George, Hanover Square, W. 
Boyce . : { ; . £15,790 0 0 
Holland & Hannen. 14,930 0 O 
Sprake & Foreman . 14,895" 0 0 
Dove ‘Bros, : 14,885 0 0 
’ Brass& Co. . ° : 214587350) FO 
Patman & Fotheringham ~ 14,8435 0) 0 
Mowlem & Co. 4 el 6S9E0 7. O 
Chapple . : é 14,465 0 0 
Higgs & Hill . : 14,444 0 0 
Peto Bros. A : : 14,391 0 0 
BYWATER Bros. (accepted) 14,362 0 0 


For Sanitary Work, including new Bath-room 
and other Alterations, at No. 60 Lowndes 
Square, 8.W., for Mr. Thomas Lloyd. Mr. 
Mark H. Jupas, A.B.1.B.A., Architect and 
Sanitary Surveyor. 

TOTEN & Sons (accepted) . ~£296 97° 6 


LON DON —continued. 


Mr. |For Building Board Schooi, Hazelrigge Road, 


Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


Shepherd Lose OmmeO. 0 
Tongue rel OO TmOn 0 
Wall Bros. UES) Oko) 
Downs . F 3 13,241 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton . ee on Om 0) 
Oldrey . : ( ies ei WO 
Holloway Bros. Ve Lees Onn O) 
J. Holloway TERA Oy 0) 
H. L. Holloway OEE Oe) 
Hart : : 12,964 0 0 
Howell & Son . 12,803 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. Whee) CO 0) 
Stimpson & Co. Ae MO) 
Johnson . EXO ON XS) 
Boycers : : NM eetsy OG) 
Kirk & Randall NE TO iG) 
Atherton & Latta 12,685 0 0 
Cox : 12,670 0 0 
Lathey Bros. . 12,635 0 0 
Wall 12 Gia Om 10 
Jerrard ; WOR) Oy x0 
W. & F. Croaker T2b6 Oe 0 


For Building Board School, Mowlcm Street. 
Mr. T. J. BArtLey, Architect. 


Scrivener & Co. 5 EERO 0) KO) 
Gentry ees Osa OO 
Downs 13,614 0 O 
Oldrey 13581 0 0 
Wall Bros. eam Oy 
Goodman ava Om OmnO 
Hunt (ike) 
Johnson , HAO OG) 
Shurmur . 12,888 0 0 
Grover & Son , NDA Hilave (0) 0) 
Holloway ‘ : : 12,643 0 0 
Patman & Fctheringham Dees) Y, ) 
Perry & Co. : : 12,575 0 0 
Howell & Son . . A 2a Adee Ou.) 
Stimpson & Co. 12,530 0 0 
Boyce, jun. . : : . 12,488 0 0 
Wall 12438 0 0 
Jerrard 12,426 0 0 
Cox. F é wns, Oy 0) 
Atherton & Latta 12,260 0 0O 


LONDON— continued. 
For Alterations at Carr’s Hotel, 265 Strand, for 
Mr. Charles Laver. Mr. THOMAS MIL- 
BOURN, Architect and Surveyor. 

No. 1. 


Prater . . £875 0 0 £695 0 0 
Salmon (ess WP {0 626 8 ®@ 
Sanders & Sons 769 0 O 640 10 @ 
Patman & Fother- 

ingham Tse Oe 543 Q 0 
*Hunt . 69¥°.0 0 543 0 O 
Macey & Sons 685 0 0 587 0 O 
Drew & Cadman . 5694 0 O 525 90 @ 

* Received too late. 
Pewterer’s Work. 
weNon le: No. 2. 
Sanders & Sons £57 O O £44 10 © 
Gas Fittings. 

Sanders & Sons . F f: 90 10 © 
Vaughan & Brown 89 0 ® 


LUDDENDEN FOOT. 
For Building Two Houses, Luddenden Foot 
Mr. T. L. PAtcHETT, Architect, Halifax. 


Accepted Tenders. 

Wild, Luddenden Foot, mason. 
Alderson & Co., Luddenden Foot, joiner. 
Robinson, Luddenden Foot, slater and plas- 
terer. 

Crabtree, Luddenden, plumber and glazier. 


MARPLE. 
For Street Improvement Works, Marple. Mr. 
C. HAGUR, Surveyor. 
Raton, St. Helens .£291 0 ®@ 
Kellett, Marple . c 249 @ @ 
BARLow, Bredbury, pavior (ac- 
cepted) . : 5 . . 22515 @ 


POOLE. 
For Building Shed for the Baltic Timber Com- 
pany, Poole. Mr. H. F, J. BARNES, Archi- 


tect, Poole. 
Dunford . £416 0 0 
Tilsed . 383 5 @O 
Rigler & Crane . 348 0 @ 
CURTIS (accepted) 330 0 0 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC E 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle as in Venice e 


and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. : 


Established in 1880. 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. 


The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of |f 
making the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, |B 


and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hitherto 
charged abroad or by the London agents. 


See “Building News,” Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the 
Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at 15s. per sq. ft.| ie 
Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at/® 
20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing.| ie 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


een 


S 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, |faaee 


CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS! 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making | § 


Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 


ewt. more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut|f 


ails. 

The Steel Cut Nails are far su oerior in quality and more uni- 
form in sze than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters. they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Jron Cat Nails at 1s. 6d. p r ewt. less. > 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers Pack ing-Ca-e Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE_NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘“MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUITA EXHIBITION. 


ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 

REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churcher, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the pe:rma- 
neney of their beautiml colour,a e now offered by the P oprietor, 
Mr. Mus corr (whose name is so Well known in connection with 
these Green Slates for ihe last twenty years), at a reduction of 
i wenty per Cent. 
For Testimonials, Samples, Price Lists, &c , apply to the old 


addres:, ag under. 
Mr. MUSCOTT, 


Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries, 
Clynderwen K.S.., South Wales, 


WHITLAND 


COPYING TRACINGS BY LIGHT. 


WHITE LINES ON BLUE GROUND. 
BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
Prospectus seat on application. 


Sensitized Paper for bo h processes of very superior quality. 


Tracing Cloth and Tracing Paper specially suited fer 
hese processes. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 42 CASTLE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


FIXiNG BLOCKS. 


WRIGHT’S FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS. 


(PATENTED 1881.) 
For Skirtings, Dados, Matchboarding, Linings, 
&c., superseding Wood Grounds and Backings, 
without extra cost. Special Sections are now made 
for fixing Floor-boards to Concrete or Fireproof 
Floors, omitting Joists, saving Depths, and pre- 
venting Spaces or the accumulation of Dirt and 
Dust. Fireproof Plate for Joists, &e, &¢.— 
GRORGE A. WRIGHT, 3 Westminster Chambers, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works. 


Vis COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


sAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Are 
Department, Admiralty, &e. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instrumente of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode= 
vate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnatile, Holborn, Londen, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 


OATO—D 
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NO rTINGHAM. 

For Cleaning and Painting Shambles, Notting- 
ham. Mr. A. Brown, Borough E i¢ineer, 
Municipal Offices. 


Ares ; ; 730 00 
Russell , eT 0b a0 
Bown : ; : Hee, OM 8) 
Hurdy & Son ‘ ; : Fie aif eae! es} 
NEWTON (accepted) . ' 65 0 0 


RHAYL. 

For Building Mirister’s House and Chapel- 
keeper’s House, Clwyd Street, Rhyl. Mr. 
Moss WILLIAMS, Architect, Bryngwynedd, 
Colwyn Bay. Quantities not supplied. 


Williams 5 , £1,109 0: 0 
Ellis . 1OSOmOn sO 
Edwards , 1,045 0 0 
Jones : 995s008 40 
Roberts : : ; 989 Ow 0 
FOULKES & Son (acéepted) 987 15 0 


RUGBY. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Stone- 
yard, for the Rugby Board cf Guardians. 


Walton . 59820) 70) 
Cleaver . 5h l= OP fe) 
Woods . 91 10. 0 
Heapt : 91 0 0 
Hollowell : ; ; SLM 
RATHBONE (accepted) . : CimnO 0 
SALFORD. 
For Street Improvement Works, Salford. 
Great Cheetham Street. 
Willan : ‘ sree, Ih il 
St. James's Road, Broughton. 
Worthington : ‘ Hi22 18 2 
Sewer in Pendleton. 
Mountain . : Oleh eee 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
For Heating St, Matthew's Church, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, Sussex. : 
J. L. BAcon & Co., London (accepted). 


SCOUTHEAD. 
For Foundations for St. Paul’s Church, Scout- 
head, Saddleworth. Mr. REUBEN DRANS- 
FIELD, Architect, George Street, Oldham. 
& J. WHITEHEAD, masons, Oldham, and 
MARSDEN by schedule. 


J. 


SHREWSBURY. 

For Erection of Corrugated Iron Buildings for 
the Sanitary Committee. Mr. W. CHAPPLE 
EDDOWES, Borough Surveyor, Shrewsbury. 

France, Shrewsbury . £420 0 0 


Davis, Shrewsbury , 405 0 0 
Farmer, Wyle Cop 349 0 0 
Chaloner, Harwood , PAS ee Ue 0) 


SILLOTH. 
For Building Class-room to the Silloth Board 
School. 
Johnston . * . £122 10 0 
Martin ; ; F A LOST OTRO 
Lawson & Co. A és 101 15 O 


ST. BLAZEY. 


For Building Board Schools for Girls and 
Infants, St. Blazey, Cornwall. Mr. A. S. 
CLUNES, Architect, Fowey. 

Rowe & Kilt, carpenter 5 Lele NOG, 
Rowe & Sons, mason DDO Oe 
Totaly . £523 0 0 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. 

Works of Water Supply, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield. Messrs. G@. Hopson, C.E., 
Loughborough, and H. WALKER, C.E,, 
Notts, Joint Engineers. 


For 


Macfarlane, Strong & Co. . . £4,658 0 0 
Cochrane & Co. ; =0,0160.10.96 
Fermstone & Brothers 3,612 12 4 
James, Okes & Co. 3,594 0 0 
Staveley Iron Company 3,504 8 7 
Butterley Iron Company . . 3,460 0 O 
STANTON IRoN CoMPANY (ace- 

cepted) . ; : : . 3,434 2 6 
Clay Cross Iron Company 3,432 8 4 


WORKINGTON. 


For Building Infirmary at Workington. Mr. 


G. D. O1nivEeR, Architect, Carlisle and 

Workington. 
Chambers & Tolson . » £2,431 0 0 
Wilkinson ‘ ./ 2,341 OD 
Cooke ; P . 2, 30L 390 
Wall . : ; : : . 2,294 0 0 
Gray, Mason & Co. . ; 2,200 0 0 
Lister, M‘Cartney & Lister . 217% te 
GIBSON & KINNEAR (accepted) 2,149 0 0 


All of Workington. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUCTION. 


THE following prizes have been awarded in 
Professor T. Roger Smith’s Classes of Architec- 
ture at University College :— 

Fine Avt—Donaldson Silver Medal, H. W. 
Wills of London; Second Prize, W. R. Low of 
London; Certificate, 3* L. Withrington of 
London. Second Class—W. H. Ferguson of 
Calcutta, G. 8. Jones of Sydney, F. W. Quick of 
London, H. S. Saunders of London. Third 
Class —A. G. Chalmers of Perth, H. Porter of 
London, F. T, Verity of London. 

Construction—Donaldson Silver Medal, L. A. 
Legros of London; Second Prize, W. R. A. G. 
Tucker of London; Certificates, 3* John May 
of Reading, 4* eq. H. W. Wills of London, 
L. W. Withrington of London. Second Class— 
J. W. Hall of London, G. Lyon of Valparaiso, 
H. Martineau of Clapham, F. W. Perry of 
London, A. Shea of Reading. Third Class— 
T. EH. Browne of Wood Green, H. D. Lloyd of 
London, H. Porter of London, J. Simpson of 
London. 

Modern Practice—Prize, E. W. Knight of 
Greenwich; Certificates, 2* N. C. H. Nisbett of 
Gravesend, 3* I. M. Day of London. Second 
Class—T. E. Browne of Wood Green, Frank 
Swift of Peckham, Frank Taylor of London, 
T. C. Yates of Shrewsbury. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
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Waste Pipes. 
} Avoids all Splashing. 


The ordinary P or § 
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PATENT GULLY, 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
} Receives and disconnects one 


Rain-water Pipe and Three 


Forms Drain for Areaor Surface. 


| Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. | Is easy of Access for Clearance. 


trap to be used in connection with Gully being — 


in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
=| thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


The Holes for Rain- 


This is 


water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 
and of various sizes. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
on Sanitary Matters. 


PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


BELELMAN & IVEY, 
OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


VOLUME XXXIII 


Handsomely bound in Cl 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


RMBERE GREEN SLATE CO, Lo. 
EES WW ICFs. 


| The Lessees are now prepared to supply the Trade with Slates of unsurpassed 


Nearly ready, 


OF THE 


oth, Gilt Lettered. 


x ¢ 


richness of colour and quality, either round-headed or with upper corners cut. 
SAMPLES, PRICE LISTS, and further information from the COMPANY’S OFFICE at 


BRESW ICE. 


ARCHITECT, 


Price 12s. 6d. 


Ce 
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In the classes of Engineering and Mecha- 
nical Technology, under Professor Alex. B. W. 
Kennedy, M.1.C.E., the following is the prize 
list :-— 

Senior Engineering—Prize. E.C. de Segundo 
of London. Certificates, 2*, equal. L. A. Legros 


of London, J. May of Reading, A. Oudin of'! 


Reims. 5* D. S, Capper of London, 6* L. 8. 
Robinson of London. Second Class.—R. H. J. 
Burstall of Aberdeen, R. FE. Hayward of Harrow, 
H. Martineau of Clapham, C. T. H. Weiss of 
Isleworth. Third Class.—G. W. Bennett of 
Salisbury, G. L. Gibson of Southall, J. Platt of 
Gloucester. 

Junior Engineering—Prize. Lindsay Scrutton 
of London. Certificates, 2* equal. A. R. Brown 
of Harrow, W. Corin of Forest Hill, 4* L. Cust 
of Loudon. 5* T. H. A. James of London. 
Second Class.—G. C. H. Reed of London. 
Third Class.—W. St. G. Elliott of London, J. 
Hale of Sevenoaks, A. Hayne of London, R. 8. 
Prinsep of Surbiton. 
= Engineering Drawing-—Senior Class.—Prizes 
equal. H. R. J. Burstall of Aberdeen, A. Oudin 
of Reims. Certificate, 3* equal. E OC. de 
Segundo of London, R. F. Hayward of Harrow. 
5* L, A. Legros of London. 6* equal. L. 8. 
Robinson of London, C. T. H. Weiss of Isle- 
worth. Second Class.—D.8. Capper of Lon- 
don. Third Class.—John May of Reading, J. 
Platt of Gloucester. Junior Class.—Prize. W. 
Corin of Forest Hill. Certificates, 2* Lindsay 
Scrutton of London. Second Class.—A. R. 

’ Brown of Harrow, L. Cust of London, J. Hale 
of Sevenoaks, G. C. H. Reed of London. 
Third Class.—W. St. G. Elliott of London, A. 
Hayne of London, T. H. A. James of London. 

Electro-technology, J. A. Fleming, M.A, D.Sc. 
—Third Class. E. C. de Secundo of London, 
Roger T. Smith of London. 

Civil Engineering and Surveying, Professor 
L. F. Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., M.I C.E.— Civil 
Engineering. Prize. H. Martineau of Clapham. 
Second Class. George Lyon of Valparaiso, 
L. §. Robinson of London. Third Class. P. A. 
Aubin of Jersey, G. W. Bennett of Salisbury, 
R. F, Hayward of Harrow, L. A. Legros of 
London, Austin Shea of Reading. 


Surveying —Prize. B. Verschoyle of Liverpool. 
Certificate, 2* W. Kerr of Blackheath. Third 
Class. N. Shakoor of Cairo. 


——1>o—— 


REGULATIONS OF TRADE SOCIETIES. 


Aw action has been taken in the Scottish Court 
of Session by a joiner, Thomas Aitken, Max- 
welltown, Dumfries, against the Associated 
Carpenters and Joiners of Scotland, 263 Argyll 
Street, Glasgow, and James Beveridge, general 
secretary, as representing the society, conclud- 
ing fur 500/. as damages for having, unlawfully 
aud without just cause, been expelled from, 
and. deprived of membership in, the society. 
The executive of the society took exception to 
the statements the pursuer published in a letter 
to a Dumfries paper, and at a meeting resolved 
by a majority to call upon him to apologise, 
and on failure to do so he was expelled from 
the society. Pursuer felt hurt and aggrieved 
by such proceedings, and claimed 500/. as re- 
paration. The defenders say that the society, 
though unregistered, is a trades’ union within 
the meaning of the Trades’ Union Acts of 1871 
and 1876, that many of its rules are in restraint 
of trade, and its funds are available for the 
support of strikes. They maintain that pursuer 
was bound by the rules which he had signed, 
and haying under these rules been expelled by a 
majority the vote was binding upon him, and not 
appealable to any court of law. Lord Lee, in 
the Outer House, found that the association 
was a trades’ union within the meaning of the 
Act, and that no case lies at the instance of 
amember of the society for enforcement of a 
claim for membership or for having a resolution 
of expulsion set aside; that an action directed 
to enforcing or recovering damages for a breach 
of an agreement on the part of a society pro- 
viding benefits to members was incompetent ; 
therefore, to this extent he sustained the pre- 
liminary defences, and dismissed the reductive 
conclusions of the action. The expenses hitherto 
incurred his lordship found the defenders en- 
titled to, The pursuer reclaimed to the First 


Division, and their lordships adhered to 
the judgment of the Lord Ordinary, with 
expenses. 

The Lord President thought the object of the 
statute was to take the laws of this society and 
their administrators entirely out of the cog- 
nisance of the ordinary tribunals, depriving the 
Court of any interference, and also the members 
of these trades unions of appealing to the 
ordinary tribunals of the country. Upon the 
eround of his being wrongfully expelled from 
the society, the pursuer sought to reduce the 
proceedings by which he was so expelled, and 
to have it found and declared that since the 
date of his so-called expulsion he continued 
to be and was now a member of the society, 
and entitled to all the rights, benefits, and pri- 
vileges of membership. Now, suppose this to 
be a complaint by a member of any other kind 
of society, not of this peculiar description, the 
only ground upon which he could maintain an 
action of this kind would be that he had 
suffered some patrimonial pecuniary loss, or had 
been deprived of some civil rights. So far as 
his lordship was able to see, the only patri- 
monial loss the member could represent himself 
as having sustained, and the only civil right of 
which he could say he had been deprived was 
the loss of the prospective character of his 
being entitled to come upon the funds of the 
association when he was in sickness, or in old 
age, or permanently incapacitated from work, 
His lordship thought these were all the pecu- 
niary benefits a man derived from being a 
member of this union, and these were precisely 
the sort of things that by section 4 of the 
statute were prohibited from being enforced by 
a court of law. One observation by Mr. Camp- 
bell in debating the case struck him as very 
forcible, and that was that a member could 
certainly not maintain an action for payment 
of a sum of money in the event of his claiming 
under any of the categories entitling him to 
relief. It was too clear for argument. What 
would be the effect of pronouncing decree of 
reduction and declarator? The Court could not 
enforce that decree: the society would simply 
refuse to recognise the decree, and the Court 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
223 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8St., London, E.C. 


Bitts oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATH Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBLEs, upon application, 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
Group ILI. (South Gallery, North Court), Stand 382. 


Registered f f PAVO HW | 10 S i ) ) Trade Mark. 


PUTNEY’S 


PATENT FLOORING, 


ORNAMENTAL FLOOR BORDERS, 


DADOS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, &c. 
Patented throughout Europe, the United States 
of America, and the Colonies. 

Full Particulars and Prices of A. PUTNEY, 
Baltic Wharf, Paddington, London, W.; or of 
his Agents, throughout the Country, 


CRAIG DDU SLATE & SLAB QUARRIES, 


Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales.—The celebrated CRAIG 
DDU SLATES, as selected by the late Mr. George Hd- 
mund Street, R.A., for the ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, 
LONDON, can be obtained from all the principal Slate 
Merchants, and sent direct to any part by the Great 
Western Railway, or by Ship from Portmadoc.— For Price 
Lists and all other particulars apply to RICHARD 
BOWTON, Manager, at the Quarries 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


i. Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all ike Page re a De aoulaniochiancet 
m elected specially to suit Architec 
BATH STON E, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 


Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 2exRouRR 


9 COMBE DOWN 
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could not enforce it. That was not a position 
in which the Court would allow itself to stand 
towards any person or society. As to the claim 
for damages, was not tbat within the provisions 
of the 4th section? 
damages in respect that this gentleman was 
deprived of the opportunity of participating in 
the funds of this union. On this branch of the 
ease likewise there was no doubt such a claim 
for damages was intended to be included by 
the operation of this section of the Act. 


—_ +0 —_—_ 


TRAMWAYS AT BARROW. 


THE first section of the Barrow-in-Furness 
Tramways was officially inspected by Major- 
General Hutchinson, R.E., of the Board of 
Trade, on Friday last, July 3, and it is expected 
that the certificate will be received in the 
eourse of a few days. The line, which has 
been well laid, and appeared to give every 
satisfaction, commences on the Abbey Road, 
mot far from Furness Abbey, and passes along 
Abbey Road, Duke Street, Strand, Salthouse 
and Roose Roads, and terminates at Roose, 
the total length being about four miles. The 
wide streets and roads of Barrow render the 
town particularly well adapted for tramways, 
the great length of street through which the 
tramway is laid being 80 feet in width, a por- 
tion of the same, about half a mile in length, 
has just been completed by the Corporation. 
The tramway is a single line with passing places 
three chains in length, at about every quarter 
of a mile. The gauge is 4 feet. The rails are 
Gowans, manufactured by the Barrow Steel 
Company, weighing 84 lbs. to the yard, and the 
paving is laid with Welsh setts, except on one or 
two steep gradients. The general construction 
ef the line has been carried out by the Barrow 
Tramways Company in accordance with the 
specification prepared for the Barrow Corpora- 
tion by Mr. Fox, the borough engineer, which 
determines the gauge, the rails to be used, the 
quality and method of paving and general 
mode of construction. Mr. Vawser, of Man- 
chester, has acted as engineer of the lines for 


This was a claim for 


the company, and Mr. Pritchard, of Birming- 
ham, for the rolling stock and depdts, Mr. 
Fell, of Leamington, being the contractor. 
Steam is to be the motive power, the engines 
being manufactured by Messrs. Kitson, of 
Leeds. 


ABERYSTWITH UNIVERSITY, 


A TELEGRAM from Aberystwith, when going to 
press, states that the magnificent building 
known as the University College of Wales was 
partly destroyed by fire on Wednesday night. 
The fire originated in the laboratory, and about 
midnight flames were observed issuing from the 
windows in that part of the splendid building, 
and in a brief space of time the roof was also 
burning. The flames spread rapidly, and by 
dawn nearly the whole of the northern wing 
was gutted. In this wing were situated the 
library, laboratory, museum, lecture-rooms, and 
dormitories. Three men who entered the burn- 
ing building in order to assist in saving some 
of the contents were injured by the falling roof. 
The building coss 80,000/., and was originally 
designed by Mr. J. D. Seddon for an hotel. 

A later telegram states that the fire was 
first observed about midnight in the chemical 
laboratory, and it rapidly extended over the 
northern wing of the building, which contains 
the library, museum, and lecture-rooms. A 
plentiful supply of water was turned on, and 
though unable to save that portion of the 
building which was involved, the firemen suc- 
ceeded in saving the principal’s house, which is 
in the centre of the building. The fire was 
got under about six o'clock in the morning, but 
not before the northern wing had been com- 
pletely gutted, nothing but the bare walls being 
left standing. The origin of the fire is un- 
known. An old student and two men were so 
badly burned that they had to be conveyed to 
the hospital. The contents of the library and 
museum were fortunately saved. The college 
is a magnificent building facing the sea, and 
stands next to the castle. It was opened in 
1872 as the University College of Wales. The 


ST 


greatest excitement prevailed, the town being 
full of English visitors and tourists to the 
Welsh coast. The damage is estimated at 
between 40,0002. and 60,0002. 


VICTORIA HOTEL, MANCHESTER. 


THE large Victoria Hotel in Manchester has 
been at length completed and opened. Eleven 
years ago a company was formed to buy from 
the Corporation the triangular piece of land 
which had St. Mary’s Gate as its base and a point 
near the Cromwell statue as its apex. It was 
a fine site for a great pile of buildings, and 
the company proposed to make a hotel the chief 
feature of it, devoting the rest of the block to 
shops and offices. Mr. William Dawes, archi- 
tect, prepared a design, which was published in 
The Architect, When only half the block had 
been completed, the company had to go into 
the bankruptcy court. ‘The Corporation took 
over the unfinished buildings against the cost 
of the ground. For many years the apex end 
of the site remained vacant, and in the bad 
condition of trade tenants came slowly to the 
shops and offices in the completed portion of the 
building. The result of course was a serious 
loss to the ratepayers, and for a long time the 
building was a source of great anxiety to the 
Corporation. Three years ago it was decided 
to cover the vacant portion of the site with 
the hotel, as originally designed. The Cor- 
poration resolved that the works should be en- 
trusted to the original architect, Mr. William 
Dawes. The general contract was placed in 
the hands of Messrs. R. Neill & Sons. 

Great importance has been attached to the 
decoration by the architect, and the contracts 
for the work have been let to Messrs. Suther- 
land & Son, Messrs. Heighway & Son, and 
Messrs. Lomas & Son. The Burmantoft faience 
ot Messrs. Wilcocks & Co., of Leeds, has been 
largely used. The mantels and over-mantels 
in the grill-room are the work of Messrs. 
Wilson & Co., of Manchester, in conjunction 
with Messrs. E. P. Milne & Son, of Lancaster, 
who have also supplied the chimneypieces in 
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the two smoke-rooms, and a large number of 
walnut chimneypieces in various parts of the 
building, and two in the large drawing-room. 
The laundry machinery has been supplied by 
Messrs. Thomas Bradford & Co. In the entire 
block, known as Victoria Buildings, and in- 
cluding the hotel, there are 28 shops, 88 offices, 
and 48 cellars; 231 rooms in the old portion of 
the building are devoted to hotel purposes, and 
14 cellars are used for the same purpose. This 
is exclusive of the billiard-room, which will, 
when complete, hold 16 tables, and be the 
largest of its kind in the district. There are 
1,500 feet of balcony round the arcade, more 
than half of which belongs to the hotel. Two 
hundred and thirty-one rooms in the old portion 
would have had to be fitted up as offices if the 
hotél had not been built, and as a large propor- 
tion of these are on the fourth floor the chances 
of letting them would have been very small. 
There are 1,559 windows in the whole building, 
408 of which are for offices or shops, the 
remaining 1,051 belonging to the _ hotel. 
The height from the street pavement to 
the top of the flagstaff on the pavilion 
is 133 feet. There are 151 bedrooms, 34 sitting- 
rooms, 14 stock and showrooms, besides the 
principal entertaining-rooms already described. 
The frontages aggregate to the huge total of 
940 feet, divided as follows :—Victoria Street, 
375 feet ; Deansgate, 360 feet; and St. Mary’s 
Gate, 205 feet. Ten bathrooms, 39 water- 
closets, and 7 housemaid’s closets are comprised 
in the necessary arrangements. The entire 
superficial area covered by the various floors is 
mear upon 280,412 feet, or above 64 acres, 
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THE PATENT OFFICE. 


THE report of the Comptroller-General of 
patents, designs, and trade-marks has been 
issued. That the Act of 1883 has worked well 
in the interest of inventors may be seen from 
the fact that the number of applications for 
patents, which had risen with some variations 
almost constantly in the course of thirty years, 
from 1,211 in the year 1852 to 6,241 in 1882, 


leaped with a bound to 17,110 in 1884. There 
was a slight depression in 1883, possibly on 
account of the change of the law, which makes 
last year’s numbers the more remarkable. 
Seventy-nine per cent. of the applications were 
made by persons resident in the United King- 
dom, namely, 12,356 being residents in England 
and Wales, 901 in Scotland, and 254 in Ireland. 
Of the rest the largest numbers were from the 
United States, 1,181, from Germany 890, and 
from France 788. Residents from twenty-seven 
other countries also made application to the 
office, thirteen such countries being British 
possessions, from which 175 applications were 
made, and three, it may be added, wer? 
made from Egypt. Only three appeals were 
made in the course of the year against the 
decision of the Comptroller. The greatest 
number of applications made in any month was 
in January, 2,499; the smallest in August, 992. 
The greatest number made in any single day 
was, as might be supposed, on January 1, 266. 
The total number of patents sealed upon the 
17,110 applications will not be known before 
next year. The number of readers who fre- 
quented the Free Library of the Patent Office 
in 1884 was 39,508, as against 32,748 in the 
previous year. Sets of the publications of the 
office have been sent to 46 towns, to a large 
number of public offices, and seats of learning 
in the United Kingdom; to nine British colo- 
nies, and to nine foreign States. Complete 
series of abridged specifications have also been 
sent to nearly 280 mechanics’ literary and scien- 
tific institutes in various parts of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. The number 
of designs registered in 1884 was 19,515, as 
compared with 17,166 in 1883; and the number 
of trade marks applied for was 7,104, to 4,105 
in 1883. The receipts of the office amounted 
to 103,8272., of which 88,9962. was for patents’ 
fees, 3,4771. for designs’ fees and stamps, 7,014. 
for trade marks’ fees, and more than 4,000/. for 
the sale of publications. The chief payments 
made were 36,225/. for salaries—all of which 
are set forth in detail in the report—and 
17,0002. for printing. There was a surplus in- 
come of nearly 40,0002. 


GAS-LIGHTING IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE Gas Committee of the Corporation have 
published the terms and conditions on which 
public lamps may be transferred to the charge 
of local authorities within the area of supply, 
and which are as follows:—‘ That the local 
authority shall purchase, under the Consolida- 
tion Act, at the price of 7s. 6d. each, the present 
lamps, burners, and stop-cocks within its 
district, shall provide meters at the rate of one 
to every ten ordinary lamps, with separate 
meters for special lamps, and shall provide all 
new lamps required. That the lighting, extin- 
guishing, cleaning, and repair of lamps shall be 
undertaken by the local authority. That the 
Corporation shall maintain the burners and pro- 
vide all new burners required. That if the Cor- 
poration reduce or increase the price of gas to 
consumers, a proportionate alteration shall be 
made in the charge of 1s. per 1,000 cubic feet. 
That the Corporation will, as regards existing 
mains, waive their right to have the lamps fixed 
within a specified distance of each other. That 
the agreement may be terminated on one 
month’s notice, in the event of the local autho- 
rity taking any steps to promote the purchase of 
that portion of the undertaking within its dis- 
trict.” These terms have been accepted by the 
King’s Norton Local Board as regards the 
public lamps in the parishes of King’s Norton 
and Northtield, and the transfer of the lamps to 
that authority was made on June 30. They 
have been declined by the local boards of 
Balsall Heath and Saltley, and by the Rural 
Sanitary Authority of the Solihull Union. 


Having examined the statistics as to cost of 
meters and meter repairs furnished by Mr. 
Clarke, they find that the smaller cost of new 
meters in some other towns is due to the use of 
a meter which they cannot recommend, and 
that the greater cost of repairs in Birmingham 
has been due partly to the use of compensating 
meters and partly to the substitution since the 
transfer of cast-iron for tin meter cases. In 
connection with this subject attention has been 
called to the additional outlay on meters and 
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annual cost of repairs, arising from the practice 
of supplying meters free. Consumers not being 
required to pay hire, often use more meters 
than are required. With the view of checking 
this practice, instructions have been given that 
no meters beyond those necessary shall be sup- 
plied, except where consumers are willing to 
purchase or pay hire for them. The committee 
have arranged for the removal to the new offices 
on the afternoon of Saturday, August 1, and 
Monday, August 3, and that the new offices shall 
be opened to the public on August 4. They 
have given attention, in connection with the 
opening of the new show-rooms, to the adminis- 
tration of the fittings department, with a view 
chiefly to reduce the stock. The selling of 
cooking stoves on the three years’ system will 
be supplemented by their letting on hire. The 
sale of gas for the quarter ended March 30 was 
1,057,624,400 cubic feet, as against 996,571,900 
cubic feet in the same period of last year, 
being an increase of 61,052,500, or about six and 
one-eighth per cent. 
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FIRE EXTINCTION. 


A FIRE arose on the morning of the 2nd inst. in 
the Alexandra Mill, Bolton, which at one time 
threatened to be destructive. The flames were 
discovered in one of the mules in a spinning- 
room on the third storey. The workpeople en- 
deavoured by means of buckets of water to 
extinguish the flames, which, however, began to 
spread rapidly, and would soon have become 
beyond their control. At this juncture the 
value of an appliance for the preservation of 
mills and other buildings in case of fire was 
realised. Two years ago Parmalee’s patent 
sprinklers were affixed in all the rooms above 
the cotton-spinning machinery. The sprinklers 
are extended over every 10 square feet of the 
mill. The merits claimed for the invention are 
that, in case of fire, when the heat reaches from 
150 to 160 degrees the caps of the sprinklers fly 
off, and the space covered by the sprinklers is 
deluged with water, effectually extinguishing 


any flames that may be beneath them. 
the workpeople found they could not cope with 
the flames they left the room as quickly as they 
could to save themselves. Just then, however, 
the sprinkler caps over the fire flew off, and 
down came the shower upon the burning mule, 
extinguishing the flames in a manner which 
fully demonstrated the utility of the invention. 
The room was of course quickly filled with smoke 
and steam, which retarded somewhat the efforts 
of the firemen. ‘The sprinklers had, however, so 
well done their work that the services of the 
firemen were almost unnecessary. The room 
was presently cleared of smoke, and the flames 
were prevented from reappearing. The damage, 
which is more by water than fire, is estimated 
at 1,0002. The mill contained some 34,000 
spindles, and was probably saved by the prompt 
action of the sprinklers. It is believed that 
work will be resumed in the course of a day or 
so, the hands numbering about 200 being only 
temporarily thrown out. 
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EXHIBITION OF LOCAL INDUSTRY. 


AT a meeting lately held of the local general 
committee formed to arrange for the visit of 
the British Association to Birmingham in 1886, 


a resolution was proposed by the Rey. Dr. Cross- 
key “ That it be an instruction to the executive 
committee to arrange for an exhibition of the 
products and processes of the chief local indus- 
tries, together with an exhibition illustrating 
the natural history and geology of the district.” 
Everybody, Dr. Crosskey said, would wish that 
the meeting of the British Association in Bir- 
mingham should be in every possible way 
notable, both for the advancement of science 
and for the sake of the town itself. The ex- 
hibition suggested would not be a miscellaneous 
exhibition, including things brought from all 
parts of the world, but an exhibition of the 
products and processes within a certain defined 
area. The connection between science and the 
various local industries was as remarkable as 
‘the products of those industries were beautiful 


When | 


and useful, and it had been considered desirable | 
that the products of Birmingham—as, for. 
example, its glass, its electro-plate, its jewel-. 


lery, and other kindred manufactures—together 
with the extraordinary number of curious 


industries in the district, should be gathered 


together for the instruction and for the ad- 
vantage of their visitors. 


town in which the British Association met, 


The public press. 
of the whole country was represented in the 
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and everything of any importance that took _ 


place during the visit was chronicled in every 
newspaper in the kingdom. 
of the visit to Birmingham a very prominent. 


Canadian gentleman would be present, and his. 


presence, no doubt, would attract a considerable 
number of visitors from across the Atlantic, 
who would take that opportunity of returning 


the visit which the Association made to Canada. 


In such circumstances the advantages to science 


and to the town of an exhibition of the chief. 
With 


local products would be considerable. 
respect to the exhibition illustrating the natural 


history and geology of the district, nothing was. 


less instructive than to have in a town a collec- 
tion of things brought from everywhere, while 
nothing was more so than to come into a town 
and to find gathered together there all the 
geological and other natural products of the 
district. Such an exhibition gave to students 
an opportunity which could not be enjoyed 


otherwise without perhaps years of labour and . 


study. In Birmingham there were very many 
eminent naturalists, the district was studied 
very carefully, and there was no doubt that an 


exhibition could be got together both remark-. 


able in itself and of the utmost value to the 
many men of science who would honour Birming- 
ham by their presence. 

Mr. Parker seconded the motion, remarking 


that there was no town in. England, perhaps in» 
the world, having so many varied manufactures. 


as Birmingham had. With the experience that 
had been gained in organising conversaziones at 
the Midland Institute and other institutions, 


they ought to be able to get up an exceedingly. 


interesting exhibition. 
The Mayor invited discussion, but for some 
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time there was no response. His worship re- 
marked that he had expected a little dis- 
cussion to arise on the proposal, which was 
& serious one, though a very good one. Dr. 
Crosskey had dealt with the natural his. 
tory and scientific side of it, but they must 
not forget the manufacturers’ side. Birming- 
ham was before everything a manufacturing 
town, and visitors from a distance would 
naturally be anxious to see the processes and 
products of their manufactures. A large num- 
ber of people who were not strictly Birmingham 
manufacturers would be very glad to show 
things, and, on the other hand, there were a 
large number of persons whose processes they 
would very much like to see, but who probably 
would not be willing to show them, They had, 
therefore, a double difficulty to contend with, 
but, at the same time, no one doubted that it 
would be a good thing to have an exhibition 


showing not only the natural history and, 


geology of the district, but also the great manu- 
factures that were going on in the town. It 
was a matter that would require a great deal of 
work on the part of a large number of gentle- 
men, and special consideration had been given 
to it inthe nomination of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Cochrane remarked that the matter was 
one involving a great deal of expense. Was it 
proposed to defray this expense out of the 
-general guarantee fund, or was it proposed 
to have a special fund? He should like to 
know also whether or not the exhibition would 
be open to the public as well as to the members 
of the Association. If so, the public might 
pay for admission, and so defray, or help to 
defray, the expenses. 

The Rey. F. W. Macdonald asked whether it 
was intended to confine the exhibition to the 
time of the visit of the Association, or to keep 
it open for some time afterwards. After bring- 
ing together so costly and so elaborate an exhi- 
bition, it would scarcely be satisfactory to keep 
it open for a single week, and confine the 
admission to members and associates. 

Mr. Elliott said that another important point 
would be to define early the district from which 


the exhibits should come. On that, more or 
less, the success of the exhibition would 
depend. 

Dr. Crosskey replied that it was intended 
that the area should be one within a few miles 
of Birmingham. The object was to bring 
together the chief products of the district, of 
which Birmingham was practically the centre. 
The exhibition would not be confined to the 
members and associates. These would be 
admitted free, and the public on payment. It 
was not proposed to limit the exhibition to the 
time of the meeting. With regard to the funds, 
the committee might have to ask for a special 
euarantee for the exhibition, but he thought it 
quite possible that when the matter was worked 
out the General Guarantee Fund would be found 
to suffice. 

The Mayor said that the exhibitions held on 
the occasions of previous visits of the Associa- 
tion to Birmingham had been kept open after 
the visit had terminated. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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NOTABLE EXHIBITS AT THE 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Ropert ADAMS, Great Dover Street, 
S.E., has again been fortunate in securing a 
small space for his exhibits, this time in the 
West Central Gallery. Mr. Adams’s piéce 
de résistance on this occasion is a new hy- 
draulic door spring, intended as an improve- 
ment on the American check spring that was 
introduced here a year or two since. In place 
of the somewhat unsightly cylindrical ex- 
crescence fixed to the top of the door, and pro- 
truding in the apartment where it was fixed, 
Mr. Adams’s patent hinge and spring is let 
into the floor, as is usual with other English 
spring hinges, and there is nothing different in 
its appearance to those of ordinary construction. 
Yet it isso well arranged, that if the door is 
opened to its full width, and released, it will 
not slam to. When it reaches to within about 
1 inch from the framework, its course is 


suddenly arrested, but, however, for a moment, 
when it quietly completes its work and latches 
the door, for this is a single-action spring, and 
for a door carrying a lock. For certain reasons 
we refrain from a minute description of how this 
effect is produced, and shall content ourselves 
by saying that besides the spring oil is em- 
ployed in such a manner that the effect we have 
described is accomplished each time the door is 
opened. We have little doubt that this spring 
will quickly command a large sale. We may 
add that it is also made for a butt hinge and as 
a back spring. The “Victor” spring hinge, 
which has been described in the columns of 
The Architect on a previous occasion, is also 
shown as a double-action hinge, and deserves the 
commendations that have been passed upon it. 
The anti-accident reversible and sliding window 
is here also, and several other of Mr. Adams’s 
meritorious inventions. Another notable article 
is a new fanlight or casement opener of inex- 
pensive character, with very little mechanism: 
Mr. Adams is “great” in casement fittings, and 
the new one called the “ Ratchet” is not the 
least commendable amongst them. Its action 
is a ratchet and pinion, actuated by a cord 
attached to a little latch-bolt. It can be opened. 
to any angle, and is held fast in any position 
it is set to, and may be looked upon as one of 
the most simple and reliable in the market. 

On the opposite side of the broad walk lead- 
ing to the Central Gallery and facing the Post- 
office, immediately behind the show of roses of 
Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, is the somewhat 
diversified exhibit of Messrs. Pulham & Son, 
Broxbourne. To the left isan excellent speci- 
men‘of naturalistic rockwork of their artificial 
stone, that looks as if it had occupied its posi- 
tion for years, albeit it is only a creation of 
some two months. Messrs. Pulham are great 
adepts at this class of decoration, and the effects 
they produce are in some instances marvellous. 
There are several notable art vases in terra-cotta 
here and in other parts of the Exhibition, all of 
which are fine specimens of workmanship. A 
portion of a balustrade, suitable for a terrace, 
made of terra-cotta of the colour of Portland 
stone, deserves commendation, the work in it 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE X/Xtu CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation. 


A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system 
of ventilation of his own invention, which was very successful. 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, CE. 


F, H. SmivuH, Hsq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


4 Toe Sanctuary, S.W., LONDON: NOVEMBER 22nd, 1884, 


; _In reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room” of the 
illuminated fountains at the Health Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus 
enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours faithfully, 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


DAVID URQUHART, 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a syphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. 


Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is 
from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, which terminate in distrib 
placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, running 


utine passages at the floor level. 
parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of 


conducted into the apartment 
The exit for the vitiated air is 


rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed 
concentrically, but the action and results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the smaller one forms an 


induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold 
away of all deleterious gases and products of combustion as they 


In asmall room at Mr. Smith’s offices in which five large gas-jets were burning, 
At a higher level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, 


It was demcnstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off through the exis tub - 
and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and 


in the apartment. 


innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg, Fahr. 
the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. 
which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, 
equalised, a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever, 


been applied to a church and other buildings with acknowledged success ” 


These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
air through the smaller one ina continuous stream. The result is a rapid clearing 
accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature 


the atmosphere was apparently quite 


The system bas already 
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being as sharp as in stone. The mode of build- 
ing dome structures of their pressed concrete is 
also illustrated, each block being keyed, fitting 
securely into each other, and consequently 
worked ata much less cost. When fixed, the 
blocks are perfectly immovable. A good example 
of red concrete forms another feature, and 
this is so well worked that it has a close resem- 
blance to Mansfield stone. The spa-faced 
concrete tiles made by the firm are suitable for 
solid or hollow walls, and are prepared in four 
colours—brown, yellow, grey, and red. A small 
chalet has been erected, the walls of which are 
composed of these tiles. It is made to take 
entirely to pieces, and is to all intents a tenant's 
fixture. The spa tiles are very hard, and have 
an attractive appearance. The roof of this 
structure is covered with Messrs. Major’s ( Bridg- 
water) patent locking tiles. The Pulhamite 
permanent gravel paving is another speciality 
of the firm, and is one of the hardest artificial 
sub.tances known. It is of pleasing appear- 
ance, and has been extensively laid down for 
many years past. A pier has been fixed here 
that did duty in a prominent position at the 
Fisheries Exhibition and last year again at the 
Healtheries, and appears none the worse for 
the heavy wear it has been subjected to. But 
one of the most important exhibits is a fireproof 
door of iron covered with fine faced pressed 
concrete, and panelled, three inches in thick- 
ness, It is intended to slide, and is worked by 
rollers. Doors of this description are practically 
indestructible, and a sure safeguard against the 
spread of fire. As they can be painted and, if 
necessary, finished in an artistic manner, they 
are suitable for any part of a building where 
such an appendage is necessary. 


At Stand 278, South Gallery, North Court, 
Messrs. Frank & J. P. West, of 46 Cannon Street, 
E.C., show some substantial improvements in 
concrete slabs for building purposes. The argu- 
ment used by the inventors is that, if Portland 
cement concrete be made with a non-porous 
ageregate it is impervious to moisture, and yet 
at the same time (if not hydraulically com- 


pressed) will take up a sufficient quantity of 


moisture from the air to prevent condensation 
upon the surface of the walls. Jt not only 
resists the disintegrating influences of the atmo- 
sphere, but becomes even harder with the lapse 
of time; and as it can be made in different 
colours, and finished to almost a polished sur- 
face if required, it is urged that nothing can be 
more suitable asa building material. Messrs. 
West’s mode of preparation differs entirely from 
that usually employed. Instead of using wood 
casings, casings of concrete itself are employed, 
which are also made to form the outer finished 


surface of the wall; for the most important 
improvements claimed for the invention are 
that no labour has to be expended on the work 
for facing when built up, and no wood or metal 
casings are required in building. ‘These slabs, 
which may be made of almost any shape, and 
which are shown of rectangular form in the 
illustration, are secured together, at their hori- 
zontal joints, by means of a bituminous cement 


which is poured whilst hot into the keyholes 
left for its reception, and, cooling imme- 
diately, becomes securely set and hard; but 
any quick setting cement may be used for this 
purpose. The horizontal and vertical joints of 
the slabs are further secured by grooves, 
into which lime-putty or a cement grout is 


introduced, causing them to act as joggles. 
But the use of cement for the keys may be dis- 
pensed with altogether by altering the form of 
the slab so that the bed joint of one course 
tcothes into that of the other, and each slab 
being made with a groove extending all round 
its edge to form a joggle-joint, when lime, putty 
or cement grout is introduced and has set it can 
neither topple over or be thrust outwards by the 
pressure of the concrete behind it. Hexagonal 
slabs are shown on this principle. Walls 
built with these slabs may be made so hard that 
a nail will not penetrate them, or soft enough ~ 
for joinery to be nailed to them. The accom- 
panying illustration gives a fair idea as to the 


REDUCTION IN PRICES OF TILES. 


MALKIN, 


URSLEM, 


Have Reduced the Prices of all their PATTERNS of PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC FLOOR TILES: 
and also of their GLAZED, ENCAUSTIC, PRINTED, and PAINTED TILES. 


USERS WILL DO WELL IN APPLYING FOR THEIR LISTS BEFORE ORDERING. 
eee ee ee ee ESE See 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY KOT WATER, 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S 


SB NPROVED EXPANSION JOINT 
\ ‘ ONCE 

= = USED, 

j ALWAYS 
USED. 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. 


HARTSHORN’S S§S 


Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED Ex- 
PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and 
MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Free. 


ELF - 


SIMPLE. ‘s 
DURABLE. 
Specially NEAT. 


adapted CHEAP. 
For CHURCHES, ! 


SCHOOLS, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&e. 


SILVER MEDAL, 1881. 


RS 


ACTING 


LLE 


ES. 


Trade Terms and full Particulars on application. 


JOHN G. ROLLINS & CoO., I:D., 
AMERICAN MERCHANTS AND FACTORS, 


OLD SWAN WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, E.C, 
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style of work capable of being carried out 
by West’s system, and it will be seen there 
must necessarily be a great saving in preparing 
and finishing as compared with the ordinary 


methods. Another advantage claimed for it is, 
that other materials—such as marble, &c.—may 
be worked in with it as facings by applying the 
material in thin slabs to the concrete slab whilst 
it is in a plastic state. Mouldings, prepared 
beforehand, are applied in the same way, a key 
being provided on the back of them to secure 
perfect adhesion to the slab. The patentees 
also claim considerable advantages in price, in 
the erection of better-class work, and some 
little idea may be formed of the cost of the 
- slabs when we say that rectangulars, measuring 
18 inches by 12 inches, can be sold at 25s. per 
100, and hexagonals, 12 inches between the 
parallel sides, at 14s. 6d. per 100. Judging 
from the specimens and mode as shown here, 
we are inclined to look upon the invention with 
much favour, but we would advise our friends 
to procure Messrs. West’s specification, which 
enters very minutely into all the details and 
is fully illustrated with drawings of the dif- 
ferent forms, &c., including a dome or cupola, 
for the construction of which this system is 
eminently applicable. 


_In our next number we shall give a descrip- 
tion of a newly-invented and very excellent 
paint which is exhibited by Mr. H. E. Aspinall, 
of Hollydale Works, Peckham, S.H. 


GEORGE WOOLLISGROFT 


Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire ; 


RESTORATION OF DECAYED STONE. 


Since the building of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment there has been a constant apprehension 
that the exterior masonry was gradually dis- 
appearing under the influence of the London 
atmosphere. The stone used was selected with 
the greatest care after a long inquiry by a 
special Royal Commission, and yet it has 
crumbled to pieces faster than the stone of the 
other buildings of London. A large sum of 
money is expended every year for cutting out 
the decayed stone and replacing it by new. As 
the work of restoration progresses slowly right 
round the building, when the masons come back 
to their starting-point they find the stones they 
let in to repair the wall as decayed as the old 
ones were when they began the work. We 
have to record a new experiment, the results of 
which remain to be tested by time. Visitors 
will see on the north side of the peers’ entrance 
to the House of Lords a balcony in a singular 
condition of preservation, with arisses and 
carvings as sharp as if done yesterday. This 
balcony was restored some time ago by 
means of the metallic cement, the invention of 
M. Tabary, a French sculptor. It is composed 
of a stone of trachytite origin, reduced to 
powder according to the grain of the stone 
which has to be reproduced, and the molecules 
are reunited by an acid. This is how it is 
used: the face of the stone attacked being 
seldom more than 13 inch from the surface, the 
decayed stone is completely removed and the 
cement is applied tothe face. Once the cement 
is hardened, it is carved like any ordinary 
stone. 

M. Tabary’s metallic cement has been used in 
France to restore the following public build- 
ings :—La Bibliothéque, Le Pavillon de Flore, 
Le Pavillon de Richelieu, groups of statuary, 
Versailles; colonnade of the Palais Royal, Théatre 
Francais terrace, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Archives Nationales, Palais de Compiégne, 
Palais Mazarin, Palais Bourbon, Légion d’Hon- 
neur, Colonne Place du Trone, Fontaine Bou- 
chardon, Fontaine de Mars, churches of St. 


on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, 


Blue Bricks, 
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Whitfield’s Patent Screw Bolts. 


OxXxFORD STREET, 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS, a HO 
Yr. 


suitable for Railway and other purposes. 
and other Tiles. Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, 
are lighter, harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of 
Paving Bricks made from the above process, 


Depot—25a Cookridge Street, LEEDS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON A 


F. WHIT 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
Roof, Ridge, Garden, 


water, 
and from Rock Marl. 


FIELD 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITEIELD’S PATENT 


SCREW BOLT, 


STEEL INTERSECTED 


And the PATENT 


“ SICKER ” 


The two most secure Fastenings in the World. 
Can be attached to either Safes or Strong-room Doors. 


——_——- 


PRICE LISTS FREE. 


NEARLY READY. 
Ki 


suitable for Churches, 
compared with the ordinary-made Plastic Tiles. 


Ess, 
SAFES. 


Roch, Ste. Mary, St. Philippe, St. Louis, St. 
Médard, St. Gervais, St. Honoré, Ste. Clotilde ; 
cathedrals of St. Denis, Rheims, St. Omer. 

In England the following trials have been 
made, the results of which can be tested by 
everyone :—The church of St. Peter’s, Haton 
Square, 8.W.; balcony, buttress, and mullions 
of windows, House of Lords; base of column, 
south portico of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; balconies 
and trusses of residence in Queen’s Gardens, 
West Brighton. The cement can, of course, be 
used on brick as any ordinary cement, and 
hardens according to the weather in from one 
to six days. Architects will do well to watch 
the balcony restored by this process in the 
Houses of Parliament, for the want of a trust- 
worthy means of restoring stonework is sorely 
needed. 


—_— 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SAFES AND 
STRONG ROOMS. 


Hops, Hart & Co., the eminent lock and safe 
makers, have been engaged many years in 
developing their factories and plant in Arling- 
ton Street, Islington. These works are now, we 
find, complete, and the firm possess in plant 
and machinery, as well as in extent, undoubt- 
edly the most unique accumulation of tools 
and appliances,.to be met with in any factory 
throughout the kingdom. 

The attention of the firm has now been turned 
into another channel, and their Cheapside pre- 
mises have this time been the basis of opera- 
tion. The extension of the business having 
made it necessary to provide more accommoda- 
tion for their large staff, the firm have now 
taken into their own occupation a portion of 
the premises which they have hitherto let, and 
the consequence is that they now occupy one 
of the handsomest frontages in the City of 
London. The immense stock of locks, safes, 
and strong-room doors and gates, being now 
conveniently displayed, customers are enabled 
to see in every detail the specialities of their 
various manufactures, one side of the p 
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Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 


Public and other Buildings, as they 
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LONDON AGENCY—52 Finsbury Pavement, E.C, 
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Patent ‘Sicker’’ Bolts. 
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mises being devoted to a display of safes, doors, 
and gates of every quality and size, from safes 
costing a few pounds, suitable to domestic 
requirements, through every grade of security 
required by solicitors, merchants, bankers, 
diamond merchants, and other custodians of 
large treasures to be preserved from fire or 
burglars. Every risk is met in its degree, the 
latest. development being a really effective fire- 


resisting party-wall door, the terrible fire in| 


Newgate Street having placed beyond question 
the fact that these doors meet all the require- 
ments. Prominent among the stock of safes in 
the new show-room is a counterpart (half- 
size) of the safe made by this firm for 
Her Majesty’s private use at Windsor Castle. 
There is also a very ingenious contrivance 
applied to gates, doors, or safes, called a dual 
control lock. Wherever this lock is applied it 
is absolutely necessary for two persons to be 
present to open it; thus custodians of deeds, 
script, or other securities can divide responsi- 
bility, and do away with the need of trusting 
one person with keys without any check. 

The west side of the house is devoted to locks 
and lock furniture of their well-known quality. 
The perfection and skill displayed in the manu- 
facture and arrangement of door-locks is evi- 
denced by the buildings to which these locks 
are fitted. No modern hotel seems to be com- 
plete without a suite of Hobbs’s locks, the 
latest additions to their list in this direction 
being the Métropole, undoubtedly the finest 
hotel in Europe. There are about 1,000 locks, 
all differing, each floor having its separate sub- 
master key, and a grand-master key to open 
every lock should necessity arise. The firm also 
do a large business in prison and asylum locks, 
both for home and foreign governments. 

The cabinet lock trade is also a very im- 
portant one to which attention is devoted, and 
needfully so. How many pieces of good fur- 
niture upon which art and skill have been 
judiciously employed are thoroughly debased by 
the trumpery fastening called a lock, which is 
often used by even good cabinet-makers, whose 
genius does not go so far into the proprieties as 
locks. Every 


———$———_$————$———————— 


observer must have noticed | 


Hobbs, Hart & Co. meet this difficulty by 
supplying a reliable article at moderate price. 
We find that Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co., in com- 
mon with other eminent firms, are not exhibitors 
at the Inventions Exhibition, not because they 
have not sufficient enterprise, but in consequence 
of the regulations laid down by the commis- 
sioners shutting out goods that had been 
recently exhibited in other exhibitions. ‘This 
regulation we know has been ignored altogether 
in practice, and it may be questioned if any super- 
vision has been exercised. But of course firms 
having a reputation to sustain are always careful 
not to infringe official regulations. 

We have received one of the catalogues 
of this firm’s manufactures, which is very com- 
plete in all details, and contains many illustra- 
tions mechanically correct in drawing, a pattern 
to most firms who issue price lists. Asa specimen 
of the “Progress” principle, for which they 
obtained the gold medal at the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion, we find that since 1861 they have brought 


the hand of the plaintiff, who was standing by, 
and crushed it so that he had suffered for two 
months, and had lost the full use of it for life, 
He brought the action in the High Court 
against the builder for the injury, and the action 
had been twice tried. At the first trial the jury 
gave their verdict for the defendant, not think- 
ing that there had been any negligence. That 
verdict, however, was set aside, and at the 
second trial, before Mr. Justice Hawkins, the 
jury were divided in opinion, but very unequally, 
being eleven to one as it appeared for the de- 
fendant, for the plaintiff's counsel declined to 
take the verdict of the majority. Ultimately, 
however, they gave their verdict for the plain- 
tiff, but only for the amount of the doctor’s 
bill, which was 5/. 6s. 8d. With this the plain- 
tiff was not satisfied, and counsel, on his behalf, 
moved for a new trial—that is, for a third trial 
—on the ground that the verdict was evidently 
ithe result of a compromise, the sum awarded 
being so utterly inadequate, and yet the cause 


out about 15 patents, so that their claim for|of action being implied by a verdict for any 


inventive advancement is no mean one. 


—_<>e—_—— 


UNAVOIDABLE ACCIDENTS IN 
BUILDING. 


THE case of Bambridge v. Randall, which has| trial in this case. 


amount. Defendant’s counsel said that the 
negligence was disputed, and the jury evidently 
did not think there was any negligence, and 
their fault was in giving any damages at all, 
and they ought: to have found for the de- 
fendant. 

Lord Coleridge said there ought to be no new 
There really was no evidence 


been often heard, was brought before Lord|of negligence on the part of the defendant. 
Coleridge and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith in the|There were such things as accidents in the 


Queen’s Bench Division on Tuesday. Its re-| world, though those who brought such actions 


vival had one advantage, as it gave rise toajas these seemed to forget it, and too many 


decisive opinion of the Lord Chief Justice on 
the subject of unavoidable accidents in build- 
ing. The action was brought by a publican at 
Edmonton against a builder for an injury 


accidents were made subjects of actions when 
there was no evidence of negligence. There 
was no proof here that the defendant had done 
anything to bring about the accident. The 


alleged to have been sustained by the plaintiff|jury, therefore, were wrong in giving a verdict 


in consequence of negligence of the defendant. 


for the plaintiff at all. That, however, could 


It appears that in the public-house there was a|not now be helped, but certainly there ought to 


heavy cabinet behind the bar which the pub- 
lican found an obstruction, and which, there- 


be no new trial. / 
Mr. Justice A. L. Smith concurred, observing 


fore, he desired to have moved backwards, and|that the jury had given 5/. 6s. 8d. too much, 


for that purpose the defendant, the builder, 


for the plaintiff ought not to have had a verdict 


was called in, and was prising the fastenings} at all. 


with a chisel under it when it fell forwards on 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


Application therefore refused. 


GILBERT KEMP 


(LATE WILLIAM KEMP), 


CONTRACTING AUCTIONEER, 


Contractors and Builders’ Appraiser and Broker, 
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N.B.—Estates and Dilapidated Property taken over upon Repairing Leases at a Fixed Rental, thus saving Owners and Landlords from ~ 


all trouble and anxiety. 
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y this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 
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JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS. 


CAPITAL £90,000, IN 


18,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 


DIRECTORS. 


*H. J. KENNARD, Esq., 20 Hyde Park Terrace, Chairman. 


MALCOLM ALFRED LAING, Esq, 5 Cambridge Gate. 


*CHARLES G. NOTTAGE, Esq., 35 Collingham Road, Managing | STONHEWER EDWARD ILLINGWORTH, EsqQ., Borough Court, 


Director. 
JOHN DUNCUFT, Esq., Werneth, Oldham. 


Winchfield, Hampshire. 
* Will join the Board after allotment. 


BANKERS,.—THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED, Princes Street, E.C. 
SOLICITORS.—ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 6 Old Jewry, E.C. 


SHCRETARY.—S. M. CLARK. 


OFFICES.—No. 54 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.O. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of taking over and carry- 
ing on the well-known business of the London Stereoscopic and 
Photographic Company, which was founded by the late Lord Mayor 
(Mr. Alderman Nottage) and since carried on for upwards of 23 years 
with great success at 54 Cheapside, and 108 and 110 Regent Street, in 
co-partnership with Mr. Howard John Kennard, and latterly with Mr. 
C. G. Nottage also. The death of the Lord Mayor renders it desirable 
to provide for the continued conduct of the business under the facilities 
provided by the Joint Stock Companies Acts, but Mr. Nottage will 
continue to direct the management of the Company as Managing 
Director, while Mr. Kennard will act as Chairman. 

The Company will acquire the Firm’s Freehold Manufactory and 
Works at Southgate (erected in 1881), as well as the Leasehold Premises 
of the Firm at 54 Cheapside, E.C., and Regent Street, W., together 
with the Machinery, Plant, and Stock-in-Trade. The Cheapside 
Premises are held on a Lease, of which 22 years are unexpired, at the 
nominal rent of £400, which was accepted in consideration of thie 
premises being pulled down and rebuilt in 1874. The Regent Street 
Premises are held on Leases, of which 53 and 13 years are unexpired, 
at rentals of £350 and £450 respectively. 

The Vendors agree to accept for the Works, Leases, Plant, Stock-in- 
Trade, and Goodwill the sum of £90,000, one-third of which they will 
take in 6,000 fully paid-up Shares of £5 each. 

The Business will be taken over by the Company as from the 
31st December, 1884, the profits for the present year, when ascertained, 
being divided between the Firm and the Company in equal shares. 
The Vendors, however, agree that the expenses connected with the 
recent Amateur Photographic Exhibition shall be borne by them 
exclusively. 

The profits of the Business for the last 23 years (as certified by 
Messrs. R. MACKAY & Co.) have averaged £6,280 per annum, and for 
the year 1884 they exceeded £6,700. 

The existing net income of the Company is therefore sufficient to 
pay Seven per cent. on the Capital (or £6,300), leaving a surplus for 


the expenses of the Board. The Directors will not receive any remune- 
ration until Seven per cent. has been paid on the Ordinary Shares, but. 
they will then be entitled to £700 per annum. During the present 
year the sales have largely increased, especially in connection with the 
Amateur Photographic Business, and from an examination of the 
accounts there is every reason to anticipate that the profits for the 
present year will exceed those of last year. 

All expenses of and incidental to the formation of the Company are 
borne by the Vendors, so that the Company will commence business 
without any outlay for preliminary expenses. 

A Contract has been entered into, dated July 1, 1885, and made 
between CHARLES GEORGE NoTTAGE and HowaRD JOHN KENNARD of 
the one part and SAMUEL M4rK CLARK as Trustee on behalf of the 
Company of the other part. There are in addition other Contracts that 
have been entered into in the ordinary course of the business of the old 
Partnership, which it is impossible to specify in this Prospectus, and 
reference to which must be considered as waived. 

Of the 12,000 Shares now offered for subscription 1,000 will be 
reserved for preferential allotment to amateur photographers or 
customers of the Firm. 

Applications, accompanied by a deposit of 10s. per Share should be 
made on the accompanying Form. The balance of £4 10s. per Share 
will be payable on Allotment. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, and 
the above-mentioned Contract, may be inspected at the Offices of the 
Solicitors of the Company. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained 
from the Bankers and Solicitors, or at the Company’s Offices, No. 54 
Cheapside, H.C., and 108 and 110 Regent Street, W. 

In the event of no Allotment being made, the deposit will be 
returned in full. Ifa smaller number of Shares are allotted than 
applied for, the surplus will be credited towards the amount payable 
upon Allotment. 


To the Directors of the 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC AND PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, LIMITED. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC AND PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN,—Hayving paid to your Bankers the sum of £ 

on Shares, I request you to allot me that number of Shares, and I agree to accept the same, or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the balance in terms of the Prospectus, and I authorise you to insert my name on the 


, being a deposit of 10s. per Share 


Register of Members for the number of Shares allotted to me. 
Usual Signature 
Name in full 
- Residence 
Profession 


Date 1885. 
en ee ee eke, EOI es” 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC AND PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BANKERS’ RECEIPT. 
Dated 


, 1885. ° 
,on Account of THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC 
, being a deposit of 10s. per Share on application. 


Received of 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC CoMPANY, LIMITED, the sum of £ 


Sor 


Shares of the said Company. 


For THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, LIMITED. 


STAMP 


oe 
Printed by BPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, EC, 


together with a remittance of 10s. per Share applied for. 


ts 


Y'his Form to be filled up and sent entiré to the Bankers 


» and Published bv the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
Friday, July 10, 1885. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE success which attended the introduction of a bit of 
did London in the South Kensington Exhibition has in- 
spired a French architect with an idea which is likely to be 
realised, and to become an attractive feature of the Paris 
International Exhibition of 1889. It will be remembered 
that the Champ de Mars has been fixed upon as the site of 
the Exhibition, but it was also determined that the Palais 
de l’Industrie, on the other side of the Seine, with the Pont 
des Invalides and the Quai d’Orsay, should somehow be 
worked in with the buildings on the exercise-ground. M. 
COoLIBERT, who was associated with VIOLLET LE Duc at 
Pierrefonds, proposes to solve the difficult problem by 
transforming the Quai into the Rue Saint Antoine of the 
eighteenth century, and thus to enable the world to under- 
stand what the famous thoroughfare was like which was so 
often trodden by the heroes of the first revolution before 
and after the destruction of the Bastille. A century ago 
the street had lost much of its old-world character. It 
was no longer selected as a place of residence by ministers 
and aristocrats. The famous gate on which JEAN GouGOoN 
wrought emblems was taken down in 1778, and at an earlier 
date the house of the Constable DUGUESCLIN was removed. 
But in a restoration of the kind occasional anachronisms 
will not be minded by visitors. There are still eighteenth- 
century buildings in the street. The little church of the 
Visitation was used for a concert hall under the Revolution, 
and a copy of it will be used for the same purpose on the 
Quai d’Orsay. The copy of the court of the Bastille will 
be an historic museum of the Revolutionary period. The 
restoration must necessarily be expensive, but it will ensure 
the success of the Exhibition. 


Tue National Museum of Fine Arts at Amsterdam was 
epened on Monday by Dr. HEEMSKERK, Minister of the 
Interior. The building was commenced in 1876 from the 
designs of Monsieur CuyPers, and has cost two millions of 
fiorins. The style is Dutch Renaissance. The removal of 
Rembrandt’s famous ight Watch from the Trippenpuis to 
the new museum was watched with much interest. The 
canvas was taken out of its frame and placed on an immense 
case, which was carried by a large number of men, who were 
proud of the duty. 


In framing the Metropolitan Building Act the Legisla- 
ture evidently believed that there was no better way to 
ensure the operation of the clauses than by compelling the 
surveyors to depend on fees. It follows that cases often 
come into court which appear rather oppressive, and in 
consequence the Act is not held in universal esteem. On 
Saturday a man, who chanced to be the first occupier of a 
house in the East Hackney (North) district, was summoned 
for the district surveyor’s fees. The magistrate was, how- 
ever, of opinion that whenever there was no occupier at the 
date of one month after the building was covered in, an 
occupier at another time could not be made liable for the 
district surveyor’s fees. The summons was accordingly 
dismissed, and two guineas costs were allowed to the 
occupier. 


Few men have better deserved a statue than PHILIPPE 
PrineL, of whose figure a representation is now to be seen 
before the Salpétriére, in Paris. He was a philanthropist 
if ever there was one, being the first doctor who had the 
courage to adopt a mild treatment of lunatics and the first 
to propose a psychical method of cure. There is a picture 
in the Luxembourg in which PINEL is seen visiting an asylum, 
and it will suggest what those prisons were in the eighteenth 
century. It is worth noting that the first man in the 
Bicétre who was set free from fetters by PINEL was an Eng- 
lish officer. No one could tell why he was immured, and 
ignorance was excusable, as forty years had elapsed since he 
was dragged to the asylum. He was of immense strength, 
and was considered the most dangerous of the inmates. 
The captain was fastened by the neck to a wall, and when 
he was allowed to move it was found that he had lost the 


use of his limbs through years of constraint. He soon 
regained his power of motion, and then his delight was to 
ascend any staircase from which he could have a glimpse 
of the sky. He was heard to cry out constantly, ‘“‘ How 
beautiful it is!” The Bastille could hardly produce a 
worse case of torture than was inflicted on this unknown 
Englishman, and without even the warrant of a J/ettre de 
cachet. For his kindness to our countryman, PINEL’s naine 
should be always esteemed in England. 


THE judgment which was given by the Vice-Chancellor 
in Dublin on Saturday is likely to be an obstacle to re- 
formers who are eager to substitute new names for streets 
in towns. His lordship affirms that under the Town 
Improvement Clauses Act the duty of local authorities is 
to ascertain what names are to be put up, and where by 
usage a street had acquired a generally recognised de- 
nomination, a corporation would not be justified in putting 
up a different name unless they found some specific and 
serious inconvenience arising from a continuance of the 
use of the old name. Numbers might be changed at the 
discretion of an authority, but streets were to be named 
once for all. 


THE National Féte in France is made always the occasion 
for many promotions in the Legion of Honour, and for the 
addition of new members. This year the painters have 
been fortunate. M. BoucurERreEau, who has been an officer 
since 1876, is raised to the rank of commander. M. 
HUMBERT becomes an officer. Among the chevaliers are 
MM. Dacnan-Bouveret, FRANcoIs FLAMENG, and SAUTAI. 
Sculpture is represented by M. Couran. .There are two 
chevaliers for architecture, viz. M. Formict, whose name 
has lately assumed additional prominence as the designer 
of the new crématoire for the city of Paris, and M. 
WALWEIN, architect to the Minister of Marine. 


A SURVEYOR, under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 
has not always an enviable position. A power is reserved 
to the bishop of calling in another surveyor in case of dis- 
putes, and their lordships are not unanimous in interpreting 
what the clause means. The Bishop of LoNpoN says that 
while in Exeter, instead of calling on a surveyor, he very 
often issued a commission to laymen and clergymen in the 
neighbourhood, and, on the strength of the report of the 
amateurs, his lordship felt no hesitation in setting aside the 
surveyors award. Opinions differ as to whether such a 
course is legal, but it is always a risk to take an action 
against a bishop for proceedings of any kind in his own 
diocese. One case referred to by the Bishop of LONDON is 
where a surveyor ordered the timber supports in a barn to 
be replaced because they were crooked and warped, 
although they might be strong enough to sustain the roof 
for many years. The bishop said that he would not hesitate 
to set aside such an award from a simple inspection. ‘The 
questionis, whether the Act allows any laxity of opinion on 
the part of the surveyor. He has a standard, and is ex- 
pected to adhere to it. If after every incumbency allow- 
ances are freely made on the score that the dilapidation 
has not made a building entirely useless, it will not require 
many years to pass before an amount of money must be 
expended on repairs which is likely to startle their lord- 
ships and their common-sense advisers. 


Ir is expected that the works for a ‘‘ Bourse de Com- 
merce ” will be commenced in Paris in the spring of next 
year. But a rather unusual plan is proposed. Our 
readers may remember the circular Halle au Blé or Corn 
Exchange, which stands near the Halles Centrales and the 
church of St. Eustache. This enclosure is to become the 
central salle of the new bourse, a roof of glass and iron 
being substituted for the existing cupola, The principal 
elevation wiil be towards the Rue Louvre. The houses 
which will have to be demolished are not of much value, 
and for sanitary considerations their removal will not be a 
loss. The only part of the project which needs’ amend- 
ment is the retention of any part of the Halle au Bleé. 
It cannot be supposed that it is of the exact dimensions for 
a business hall, and, if a clear space were given to the 
architects, the members of the proposed exchange would 
hereafter have less reason to complain. 
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FORTUNE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


BOUT this time of year there is always in England a 
sort of glorification of youth and strength. From 
the competition for places in a school up to an inter- 
university shooting match we see efforts to bring forward 
the fittest. It is not merely a struggle of individuals, but 
of systems, and when there are so many concerned in the 
victories we are not to be surprised at the general prevalence 
of the belief that the trials of to-day are an augury of what 
is to happen. People have a kind of satisfaction when they 
learn that a new judge or bishop did good service in a 
cricket or rowing match. Some fruits ripen slowly, but 
they are exceptions, and we wish our prominent characters 
in Parliament and the professions to have held correspond- 
ing positions in school and college. The story is well 
known of the readiness with which MacauLay in the 
Atheneum Club seized an opportunity of narrating the 
histories of all the senior wranglers from the beginning of 
the century. It was a feat of memory, but it was also 
evidence that the young men who gained that position did 
not exhaust themselves by their exertions, and drop into 
obscurity. Early success is an indication very often of 
power that will endure for life. 

We are often surprised that when careers are sought for 
the young folks who are supposed to possess such mar- 
vellous capacities, the profession of architecture is not more 
often selected. It may not be the most honoured or the 
most profitable, but undoubtedly it is the profession beyond 
all others in which success awaits the young practitioner. 
It was an old saying that fortune favours the bold, but in 
architecture bold and young are synonymous. If we look 
for illustration to the Royal Academy, it will be found that 
all the architect Academicians had won a high position in 
their profession at a much earlier age than any of the 
painter Academicians, with the exception of Sir J. E. 
MILLaIs. 

It is hardly wise in considering a subject of this kind to 
allude to living artists, and, if we mentioned their names, it 
was only to show that our assertion is no less applicable 
at the present time, and can be tested in Burlington House. 
Let us take, therefore, the biographies of four of the most 
eminent among modern English architects, men whose 
memories still, and we hope may long, survive among us. 
It will be evident that we are about to write of GEORGE 
EDMUND STREET, WILLIAM Burces, Sir GILBERT SCOTT, 
and Sir Dicsy Wyatr. It will be found that the four 
attained prominence either before they reached early man- 
hood, or soon afterwards. Mr. STREET was an improver in 
Scotr’s office when he was twenty. His share in the pre- 
paration of the competition drawings for the Hamburg 
Church brought him to the fore in Spring Gardens. Three 
or four years afterwards we find him established in practice 
on his own account, and in his twenty-fourth year he was an 
exhibitor at the Academy. Before he was thirty he was a 
man of mark in the Ecclesiological Society, and that posi- 
tion was gained by his works as much as by his essays and 
speeches. Mr. STREET was not only a genius, but his whole 
heart was in his work, and he sought no other relaxation. 
Any man with so much energy must push his way to 
eminence. In his case, it would perhaps be more true to 
say burn his way, for he seemed on fire with his energy. 

ScoTr was of a less intense disposition, and he was not’so 
fortunate in being placed early on the right track for success. 
His experience in a City office was enough to make a youth 
with artistic sentiments rather disgusted with architecture, 
and when he opened a small office in Carlton Chambers, the 
work that came to him was, he acknowledged, more mean 
than that of his days of pupilage. His father died. It was 
necessary that he should forthwith obtain commissions of 
some kind, and a few for workhouses appeared to be nearest 
his reach. Scorr made a personal canvass of every guardian, 
and succeeded in being appointed architect for four unions. 
He regarded the profession as no more than a laborious 
means of making a livelihood, and was content when he 
secured a humble class of work. His churches came under 
that class. Chance threw an article by Pucin in his way, 
and, after reading it, as he said himself, modernism passed 
away from his mind, and all his aspirations became Medical. 
Scorr was twenty-nine or thirty before this transformation 
was accomplished, and therefore he may be said to have 
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started rather late in the race. 
him to overcome opposition, and when he was thirty-three 
the Hamburg competition brought him a prestige which 
was sufficient to gain him estimation from the clergy. 
Scor?’s case is therefore peculiar. His ambition at first 
was to secure commonplace work, and in that he succeeded 
while he was a very young man. But as soon as some- 
thing more worthy was presented to his mind, he was no 


less fortunate in attaining it within a few years after he had) 


made the effort. He may accordingly be cited as an 
example to show that when Fortune has resolved to be kind 
to an architect she is expeditious in bestowing her favours. 
Witt1AM BurGEs can hardly be taken as a type of the 
successful architect in the common acceptation of the word, 
for if commissions were proportioned to his genius he must 
have been the busiest architect of his time. His notion of 
what was meant by education for practice was very 
different to Scort’s or STREET’s, and before he opened an 
office he had gone through a long Wanderjahr and 


measured much of the best Medizeval work on the Con-. 


tinent. But the remarkable fact is that in his first com- 
petition, ze. the Lille Cathedral, BurceEs, with all Europe 


against him, was successful, and in a year or so afterwards 


he gained the prize at Constantinople. It was quickly 
followed by the commission for the Cork Cathedral, and 


then if failures in competitions might be considered tests 


Fortune appeared to have deserted him. His works at 
Cardiff and Studley Royal need not be taken into account, for 


as they were to be unique in character, they must have been) 
entrusted to him. In his case we see the promise of a great. 


success given rather early, and if a longer life had been 
granted to him that promise was likely to have been 
realised beyond his expectations. He was justified by his 
early experience in waiting patiently for a return of his good 
luck. 

In many ways there was a resemblance between Sir 
Dicspy Wyatr and Burces: both never ceased to be 
students, and the gaining of money was not the first con- 
sideration with either of them. It-is remarkable that 
although Wyarr tempted people to think of him as an 
enthusiast for d7ic-d-brac rather than a practical architect, 
he gained a fair share of patronage, and, moreover, it came 
to him early. His duties in connection with exhibitions. 
and Government offices absorbed much of his time, and it 
may have been supposed that he had no leisure to bestow 
on ordinary clients, still his list of executed works is satis- 
factory, although it does not correspond with his great 
ability. 
If the practice of Sir Dicsy Wyatr is compared with 
that of his associate, OWEN JONEs, they may help to suggest 
the mystery which apparently is found in professional life. 
JoneEs’s position as an architect deserved to be earlier recog-" 
nised than Wyatt’s. In 1851, when it was supposed that a 
new era was about to open making a new style indis-' 
pensable, OWEN JONES might seem to be the master of the’ 
situation, the man for the hour. Classic and Christian 
architecture he proclaimed were dead and gone. The new 
wants, the new materials, the new sentiments, the new 
science, could only be expressed in a style that had beem 
derived from the Alhambra. The public admired the 
charming reproduction that was to be seen at Sydenham, 
but they were not convinced that stucco so arfanged made 
better residences than when applied flatly as in their houses. 
One of the cleverest men of the age was, therefore, com- 
pelled to live in the expectation that geometric principles. 
must prevail at last, and meanwhile had to gain a subsistence 
by designing playing-cards and other things of paper. The 
public were as far from believing in his constructive skill at. 
the close of his career as at the beginning of it. OwENn 
Jones’s case is as representative as could be desired. He 
had spared no pains by study and travel to make himself a 
master in the profession, he had given proofs of original 
skill and of his readiness to abandon the beaten tracks 3. 
but the English people chose to esteem him as a producer 
of coloured plates, a reviver of the old art of illumination, 
and, according to their wont, they adhered to that opinion. 
His discourses on “the present necessity of an architectural 
education on the part of the public” were the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness and unheeded. 

There were architects who envied Wyatr and JoNEs 
when they thought of the possibilities of big commissions to 


But the new spirit enabled 
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which every attaché of the new art department might aspire. 
The lucky man was not, however, a civilian. For a time 
Captain Fowke appeared to carry everything before him, 
and, if he condescended to seek for work of an ecclesiastical 
and unofficial kind, it is not unreasonable to assume that he 
must have been no less omnipotent, But all his victories 
were gained in the short term of ten years, and when he 
died this child of Fortune was forty-two. How many among 
us have failed to attract one good commission from the 
blind goddess at that age ? , 
If we go back from our own times to one that is earlier 
a like phenomenon is before us. Take Sir CHARLES Barry, 
for example. He was among those who believed in the 
advantages of foreign travel, and did not seek for practice 
until he was twenty-seven. But then the prizes came quickly 


to him, and in little over a dozen years he possessed the | 


greatest that ever fell to an architect in this country. 
Pucrn, who was permitted to share in that prize, was another 
example of early success. In our matter-of-fact days it 
hardly seems possible that so many events on sea and land 
could be crowded into forty years. But even more remark- 
able is the story of Harvey LonspaLE ELMEs, who in his 
twenty-third year was selected to be the architect of St. 
George’s Hall. That it was no transient gleam of prosperity 
ds seen by the number of the commissions which were 
offered to him during his brief existence. 

It would. possibly become wearisome if we followed the 
history of fortunate architects much further. We may say, 
however, that what is seen to-day is but a repetition of what 
happened a century ago, and even earlier. The men who 
have a claim to be called successful will be found almost 
invariably to have undergone few tests of their patience, 
and it might almost be laid down as a law that, unless an 
architect finds commissions are coming easily to him before 
he is forty, he may abandon all hope of wealth or eminence. 
Few men have had a more toilsome uphill route than Sir 
Joun Soans, the bricklayer’s son, and whose very name was 
borrowed; but at that age he was possessed of his Govern- 
mental and Bank appointments, and the remainder of his 
way was easy. 

It is a common expedient in fiction to show the triumph 
of the old over the young. Everyone who reads novels or 
has seen many plays can recall scenes of that kind. In 
one the old broken-down jockey jumps on a horse and wins 
the race from all conspirators; in another the old cudgel 
player ascends the platform, and by skill and dexterity 
breaks the head of the giant; in a third the old prompter or 
supernumerary puts on the garb of Romeo and insures the 
success of the JuLiet of the night; in a fourth a venerable 
gentleman passes his rapier through the body of the 
notorious duellist, who had just slain his son and grandson. 
Scenes of the kind may not be found in the works of the 
great masters, and SHAKESPEARE, although friendly towards 
old age, has nothing of the kind. OrHetto felt there was 
some excuse for wronging him because he was “declined 
into the vale of years,” and the “first old men ” in the great 
dramas, although they may show great vigour occasionally, 
do not carry everything before them. 

The experience of architectural practice is more cor- 
roborative of the Shakespearean than of the modern 
fictionist’s practice. In all the competitions which have 
disturbed the world of late years, how many instances can 
be cited in which the prize was borne off by the seniors of 
the profession? ‘There was one somewhere in Scotland ; 
but, as well as we recollect, nearly all the competitors were 
first put out of court for non-compliance with the condi- 
tions. Judging by the history of competitions, it may be as- 
sumed that the prize-winner will be among the younger men. 

It might be supposed that, with work like architecture, 
much experience is necessary, which is only to be acquired 
by the toil of many years. But the length of time has not 
been defined, and as long as men have been building they 
have not been afraid to entrust the responsibility for the 
works to the hands of youth. England is not alone in that 
respect. The practice is so ancient that the world has 
come to act upon it almost instinctively. An architect who 
is advancing towards middle age is expected to refer to 
many buildings of his own, and, should he be unable, his 
incompetency is not ascribed to fortune. In no profession 
is the maxim of nothing succeeding so well as success more 
applicable than in architecture. 


It will be asked what is the conclusion that is to be 
drawn from all this? The reply, we fear, must be con- 
sidered harsh and painful. Believing in the doctrine that 
history is but philosophy in practice, and that its use is 
to afford us examples, we maintain that every architect, 
if he will only be guided by the past, can give a good guess 
as to his chance of future success, A time must be allowed 
for training, and for making one’sname known. But before 
he reaches thirty a man. who expects to: be prosperous 
should have convincing testimony that his circle of clients 
is gradually increasing. If he has not had dealings with 
builders on his own account by that time, it will be well to 
forbear raising Chateaux en Espagne. The ten years that 
follow offer a crucial test. It is possible to hear of men 
who have had a good practice and lost it before they were 
forty, but, unless we are mistaken, it would be difficult to 
bring forward cases in which prosperity dates from that 
age. Chances are always turning up to surprise the world, 
but there are fewer of them in architecture than in the 
sister professions. 

The effect of thoughts like those we suggest is likely to 
make people desponding. An architect who has a little of 
the stoic will be able to bear his lot amidst greater dis- 
couragements, and we know of many who continue to find a 
pleasure in the study of the art, although they are no longer 
sanguine that it will bring them any other reward. There 
are others who believe that the profession affords them 
opportunity for duty, and are satisfied. Besides, it is pos- 
sible to lower one’s expectations, and the student who ex- 
pected nothing less than. to be a Royal Academician may 
eventually be happy and contented when he finds that after 
years of canvassing he has succeeded in gaining one of the 
least profitable district surveyorships.. Too many, however, 
continue to indulge in visions of artistic success, when, on 
reflection, they would see how illusory is the contingency. 
It has been said that ‘where no hope is, life’s a warning, 
that only serves to make us grieve,” but the question that 
should be asked by a great many is whether that hope might 
not be found with more confidence in some other pursuit ? 


SANITATION OF TOWNS AND DWELLINGS. 
By Rosert Boye, Sanitary Engineer. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


T is sometimes urged against open sewer ventilation 
by those possessing but, a limited knowledge of the 
subject, that the atmosphere of the more elevated parts 
of a town will get tainted by the sewer emanations arising 
from the lower levels. No danger or annoyance, however, 
need be feared from this cause, as thorough ventilation 
almost wholly prevents the formation of sewer. gas, and 
what little there may be generated is so mixed and diluted 
with fresh air as to render it altogether harmless and inof- 
fensive. 

In imperfectly ventilated sewers persons sometimes 
complain that a stench arises from the ventilators, and 
stop them up or demand this to be done. To do this, how- 
ever, is a mistake, as the existence of the smells shows that 
the sewer is insufficiently ventilated, and, instead of stopping 
up any of the ventilators, they should make further pro- 
vision for the extraction of the noxious gases where they 
will prove an annoyance to none, and for the admission of 
fresh air to create a through current in the sewer. Getting 
rid of the sewer gas in this way will be better, than trying to 
bottle it up in the sewer to be forced up the drains and into 
the house, which it certainly would be if. proper exits were 
not provided for its escape into the atmosphere. This is 
much the safer plan, as in unventilated sewers the gases 
concentrate and become most deadly, many men being 
killed every year through incautiously entering unventilated 
sewers, and it is not an uncommon occurrence for a serious 
explosion to take place owing to the collection of inflam- 
mable gases in the sewers. 

It should be borne in mind that the end to be attained 
in ventilating a sewer is the establishment of a free commu- 
nication between it and the external air, and the chief points 
to be kept in view are—ist. That the system should be 
simple in its arrangement and action. znd. That there be 
no movable parts about it to get out of order or require 
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attention. 3rd. It should be inexpensive and easy of appli- 
cation. 4th. It should provide for the extraction of the 
sewer air and admission of fresh air at all times. 5th. The 
sewer air should be discharged. into the atmosphere at such 
a level as to insure its dilution without proving offensive. 

Where the sewers are unventilated the houses are prac- 
tically placed in communication with each other, and 
diseases may be transmitted from house to house through 
the drains. 

There have been many plans tried for the ventilation of 
sewers, but, from one cause or another, none of them have 
proved very successful. Tall shafts with furnaces at the 
bottom have not been found to answer, and connecting the 
sewers with the furnaces of the boilers of public works was 
even less successful, in several instances serious explosions 
occurring, whilst the draught created in the sewers was next 
to nothing, and the cost of applying the system was so 
enormous that, even had it answered, it would have been for 
this reason practically impossible to adopt. 

Ventilation by fans has been tried, but this plan was 
found to be not only very expensive, but liable at any 
moment to break down, and the ventilation brought to a 
standstill. Spray ventilators have also been used somewhat 
similar to those at present being introduced as some- 
thing new for the ventilation of buildings, with equally 
unsatisfactory results. Street lamps have been likewise 
pressed into the service but without avail. ; 

It has been proposed to ventilate the sewers and drains 
by connecting them with the chimneys of the houses, but 
the advocates of this system have evidently not fully con- 
sidered the danger that wonld be incurred by its adoption, 
as when the fires are off and the atmosphere is cold and 
dense, it presses down the chimney into the room, which 
would thus become filled with sewer gas. 

Revolving ventilators should never be employed for the 
ventilation of sewers, as the gases soon corrode the spindles, 
causing them to get out of order, and become worse than 
useless by acting as an obstruction to the free exit of the 
sewer air. If circumstances permitted it the most effectual, 
and, at the same time, inexpensive way of keeping the 
sewers pure and free from noxious gases, would be to allow 
every house drain and soil pipe to act as exhaust shafts, by 
having free and unobstructed communication with the sewer. 
A sufficient number of air inlets would require to be provided, 
to create a through current and thoroughly aerate the sewer. 
The sewers would require to be divided off into sections, 
to insure uniform ventilation and be more fully under 
control. If the branch waste-pipes of each house were 
properly trapped and ventilated, this plan might be adopted 
without the slightest risk, as, even if the water in a 
trap dried up through evaporation—an eventuality which 
need never occur—the air passing up the soil-pipe would 
be of such a state of purity as to be perfectly harmless, 
supposing any of it entered the house, which, with proper 
ventilation arrangements, it would not be likely to do. If 
even the house drains alone had free communication with 
the sewer, and each one had, say, a 4-inch ventilating pipe 
carried up from its head to above the roof, and there sur- 
mounted with an exhaust ventilator, the air in the sewers 
and drains would be rendered as pure almost as it was 
possible for it to be. This plan would be free from the 
objections that might be raised to having the soil-pipes in 
direct communication with the sewer, as they could be 
trapped off and ventilated in the usual way. At any time 
when the drains might be running nearly full with storm 
water, the partial stoppage of the ventilation would not 
much matter, as such obstruction could only exist for a 
limited period, and the great volume of fresh water passing 
through the sewers would keep them perfectly sweet during 
that time and prevent the generation or accumulation of 
sewer gas. 

The powerful action of heat which often exists in sewers 
would also not have any prejudicial effect upon the drain- 
traps as at present, for the simple reason that there would 
be no traps to be so affected. It is impracticable, however, 
under existing conditions, to apply this wholesale system of 
ventilation to sewers, as, unfortunately, it is but a very small 
percentage of the houses in any town in which the soil and 
waste pipes are properly trapped and ventilated, and it is 
absolutely essential to the success of the system that they 
Should be. Sewers may be very efficiently ventilated by a 


proper arrangement of extraction shafts and air inlets, the 
shafts being carried up to the top of high buildings and 
fitted with exhaust ventilators. The writer has recently 
introduced what is considered to be a very effective and 
simple method of sewer ventilation. With this plan the 
sewers are divided into sections by means of a trap arrange- 
ment of novel construction, which rises and falls with the 
flow of the sewage, forming no obstruction, and prevents 
air from passing from one section into another. At the 
lower end of this trap an extraction shaft, 9 inches in 
diameter, is connected with the sewer, or preferably at the 
top of the manhole, when its position will permit of it, and 
is carried to the top of the nearest building, and there 
surmounted with the latest improved form of the Air-pump 
ventilator. At the lower end of the section, and immediately 
above the disconnecting trap, an air inlet shaft is connected. 
with the sewer, having its top level with the ground, and 
protected with a sewer grating and iron cover. ‘The top of 
this shaft is divided in the usual way into intercepting and 
ventilation chambers. In the ventilation chamber is 
fixed a charcoal screen made of a form which offers 
the greatest surface for the air to impinge upon and the 
least resistance to its passage. The air passing down 
into the sewer absorbs an increase of oxygen through 
contact with the charcoal, and exerts a purifying and 
deodorising effect upon the air in the sewer, oxidising it 
and rendering it less noxious as it passes out through the 
extraction shaft, in which, when considered necessary,, 
another charcoal screen may also be fixed. The water 
which collects in the interceptor is passed into the sewer by 
syphonic action, and the arrangement is so adjusted that all 
connection with the sewer and the interceptor is completely 
shut off, independent of the syphon trap. No water can 
come into contact with the charcoal. 

Charcoal not only absorbs sewer gases, but it decom- 
poses them, and, by a process of oxidation, makes the most 
dangerous harmless. ‘The discovery of its power of destroy- 
ing the mephitic gases and vapours generated in sewers is 
attributed to Dr. STENHOUSE, 1854. The use of vertical 
charcoal screens for sewer ventilators should be avoided 
where possible, as the charcoal settles down into the bottom 
of the screen and blocks the passage of the air, whilst an 
open space is formed at the top, leaving an unprotected exit 
for the sewer air. Charcoal should never be used in the 
mass, as when so used it is found to concrete together and 
obstruct the ventilation. When special circumstances 
necessitate the use of a very powerful déodoriser, charcoa}s 
saturated with chloralum may be advantageously employed. 

The original purpose for which sewers were used in this 
country was to carry away surface water; but when towns 
and cities began to expand in their proportions it was found 
convenient by some to use the sewers for getting rid of excreta. 
as well, though for a considerable period to use them for 
such a purpose was illegal. In course of time, however, it was" 
found that this mode of dealing with the excreta of a city 
had its advantages, and it was finally adopted in large towns 
as being not only the readiest but least expensive method. 
Sewers are usually constructed of bricks or earthenware 
pipes, and formed preferably of egg-shape. When cast-iron 
pipes are used they are found to be more economical, as 
they stand a greater pressure than earthenware or brick 
sewers, and a smaller size may therefore be putin. The 
fall in a sewer should be from 1 in 250 to 1 in 800, accord- 
ing to the size of the sewer; but to insure cleansing the 
velocity of the flow should never be less than 2 feet per. 
second. Every sewer should be provided with a flushing 
chamber at its head for the purpose of removing deposit 
and cleansing the sewer. Penstocks should also be fixed’ 
at intervals for flushing purposes. The outfall of the main. 
sewer when below high water should be protected with a 
tidal valve. When sewers are formed along steeper gradients. 
greater attention must be paid to their ventilation than when. 
they are laid upon ground of a less inclination, to prevent the. 
accumulation of gases in their upper parts. The inverts of 
different sized sewers should on no account be laid on 
the same level, but should allow of a fall for the smaller 
sewer, which should neyer enter the main sewer at right. 
angles, but obliquely in the direction of the flow. Sewers 
should be laid in straight lines, and provided with man-. 
holes or lampholes at every point of lateral or vertical devia-. 


tion for access and inspection. The centre of the street is 
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the best position for manholes, as with the ordinary method 
of ventilation they can be used as ventilators, which may 
not conveniently be done with side entrances. Round man- 
holes are better than square, and they should be broad at 
the base and contracted at the top to about one-third 
diameter, and fitted with an iron safety grating. 

It is usual to form a step in the sewer underneath the 
manhole and fit the higher end with a flap valve. This 
arrangement is intended chiefly for ventilation purposes. 
As there is sometimes an accumulation of carburetted 
hydrogen in badly-ventilated sewers, it is advisable to use 
safety lamps when entering them. All street gulieys should 
be trapped and regularly flushed and cleaned out, as decom- 
posable matter sometimes lodges in them, and would other- 
wise prove a source of annoyance and danger. ‘The size of 
the gulley-pipe should not be less than 6 inches diameter. 

Under present conditions the house-drain should be 
separately ventilated, and this can best be done by inserting 
a disconnecting trap at its lower end to cut it off from the 
sewer, and having an air-inlet shaft connected with the upper 
end of the trap. When convenient, a brick manhole should 
be built round the trap, so that access may be had to it for 
the purposes of inspection and cleansing. Flap valves used 
to be fixed on the ends of drains, but they were found to 
prove more of an obstruction than an advantage, and cer- 
tainly did not fulfil the purpose for which they were em- 
ployed, as they merely collected matter at the mouth of the 
drain, and formed no barrier to the passage of the sewer 
air. An extraction pipe should be fixed at the head of the 
drain in such a position that it cannot be choked up or 
fouled, carried above the roof, and fitted with an exhaust 
cowl of the Air-pump ventilator type to create an up- 
draught and prevent down-draught. Revolving ventilators 
should never be used, as their working parts soon corrode 
by the action of the gases, when they get out of order and 
form an obstruction on the pipe. Care should be taken 
that the top of the pipe is not fixed near a window or 
chimney, and it should never terminate at the level of the 
eaves, as the air from the drain might find its way into the 
house. For this reason rain-water pipes should never be 
used as extraction shafts. All drains should have a free 
passage of air through them, and the ventilating openings 
should be so arranged that there will be no lodgment of 
stagnant air in any section of them. 


(Zo be continued.) 


TESSERZ:. 
Perspective. 


: SIR C. WREN. 
HE architect ought, above all things, to be well versed in 
perspective, for everything that appears well in the ortho- 
graphy may not be good in the model, especially where there 
are many angles and projections, and everything that is good 
in model may not be so when built, because a model is seen 
from other stations and distances than the eye sees the build- 
ing.. But this will hold universally true, that whatsoever is good 
in perspective, and will hold so in all the principal views, 
whether direct or oblique, will be as good in great, if this only 
‘caution be observed, that regard be had to the distance of the 
eye in the principal stations. Things seen near at hand may 
have small and many members, be well furnished with orna- 
ments, and may lie flatter ; on the contrary, all this care is 
ridiculous at great distances. There bulky members and full 
projections casting quick shadows are commendable; small 
emaments at too great distance serve only to confound the 
symmetry and to take away the lustre of the object, by darken- 
ing it with many little shadows. 


Sand in Mortar. 


SIR CHARLES PASLEY, R.E. 


I have ascertained, by repeated experiments, that one cubic 
foot of well-burned chalk lime, fresh from the kiln, weighing 
35 lbs., when well mixed with 3} cubic feet of good river sand 
and about 1} cubic foot of water, produced about 34 cubic feet 
of as good mortar as this kind of lime is capable of forming. 
A smaller proportion of sand, such as two parts to one of lime, 
is, however, often used, which the workmen generally prefer 
(although it does not make by any means such good mortar), 
because it requires less time and labour in mixing, which seems 
trouble to the labourers ; and it also suits the convenience of 
the masons and bricklayers better, being what is termed 


tougher—that is, more easily worked. If, on the other hand, 
the sand be increased to more than the above proportion of 3}, 
it renders the mortar too short—that is, not plastic enough for 
use—and causes it to be too friable, for excess of sand prevents 
mortar from setting into a compact adhesive mass. In short, 
there is a certain just proportion between these two ingredients 
which produces the best mortar, which, I should say, ought not 
to be less than three, or more than three and a half parts of 
sand to one of lime—that is, when common chalk lime or other 
pure limes are used, for different limes require different pro- 
portions. 
Glass Pastes of the Ancients. 


D. CAMPANARI. 


The ancients found, or attempted to find, whatever the 
difficulty of the undertaking, all things that could offer either 
beauty or variety to man’s eye. They discovered glass, and 
they carried the art of making it to a perfection which their 
posterity are very far from ever having attained. The most 
useful and also important, says Winckelmann, of these works 
of the ancients was certainly the glass paste with which they so 
exactly imitated the most precious engraved gems, either in 
cameo or intaglio, thus multiplying the chefs @e@uvres cut on 
them. Nor was it only in small pastes that the ancients 
exercised this talent and their ingenuity: for from the fragments 
of uncommon dimensions which have been found we can see 
what expertness the ancients had acquired even in large works 
of this kind. As an instance of it I shall refer my reader to 
the large cameo in the Bibliotheca Vaticana, described by 
Winckelmann ; on it, in a not much raised basso-relievo, are 
represented several white figures, Bacchus and Ariadne with 
two satyrs, on a very lively deep azure ground. This specimen 
is in its oblong shape more than a Roman foot long and two- 
thirds of a foot wide. Another basso-relievo a foot longer, in 
three compartments, in which are the little statue of Apollo 
and those of two Muses, is mentioned by Passeri, and Olivieri 
deems it the work of a most eminent artist. It is, moreover, 
certain that these cameior glass pastes were affixed on the walls 
of temples and houses. This is the more likely, says Reiffen- 
stein, as whole pavements of rooms have been found e itirely 
worked in these glass pastes, and they may be considered to 
have been frequently used in mosaics ; for the artists, particu- 
larly if they had to represent leaves or flowers, borrowed from 
the glass pastes the beautiful colours they could not find among 
the stones of which they made use, 


Ordnance Specification for Brickwork. 


1. No foundation shall be laid until the excavations shall 
have been examined by the superintending officer, who will 
give the contractor orders to proceed; in default of this, the 
contractor shall be responsible for all settlements, fracture, or 
other defects in the superstructure. 2. The bricks, both for 
measured and day-work, to be sound, hard, well burnt, of a 
proper shape and size, and to be subject to the approval of the 
superintending officer. No four adjoining courses of brickwork 
to exceed 12 inches in height, and the brickwork to be well 
flushed in at every course. 3. Not less than 100} of stone lime, 
or 100} of chalk lime, shall be used to every rod of brickwork, 
and the contractor to take such measures as are satisfactory to 
the superintending officer to show that the prescribed quantity 
of lime is used. 4. The lime furnished by the contractor shall, 
when required by the superintending officer, te slaked under 
cover, and the mortar made on a stone or brick floor (to be 
provided by the contractor if required) in quantities propor- 
tionate to the demand, and properly worked until all the parts 
are completely incorporated. It shall, when thought necessary 
by the superintending officer, be measured by a person in the 
Ordnance Service, to ascertain that the stipulated quantity is 
used in all cases, whether in measure or day-work. 5. If it 
should be discovered that the prescribed quantity of lime shall 
not have been expended in any Ordnance works, a deduction 
shall be made from the contractor’s bill equal in amount to 
double the contract price of the quantity deficient, and the con- 
tractor is to adopt such course as will satisfy the superintending 
officer that the prescribed quantity has been used. 6. The 
quality of the sand must be such as shall be approved by the 
superintending officer. 7. The mortar to be thoroughly mixed 
to the satisfaction of the superintending officer, and the propor- 
tions of the ingredients shall be as stated in Article 3, or of 
such other proportions as shall be directed and approved by 
him. 8. All work below the surface of the ground shall be 
grouted with hot lime, every fourth course, until the cavities 
are filled up. 10. The walls of all buildings shall be carried 
up regularly in all cases where the nature of the work will 
admit, not leaving any part 3 feet lower than another. 14. The 
brickwork to be carried up according to such bond as may be 
ordered by the superintending officer, and false headers are 
never to be used, excepting the permission in writing of the 
said officer be previously obtained. 15. The raking shall be 
approved by the superintending officer before the pointing 
proceeds, to ascertain that a perfect key is formed for the new 
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pointing. ‘16. ‘Salt water or sea sand is on no account ty 
made use of in any process or part of the manufacture o the 


materials used, or in the execution of the work without instruc- 


tions in writing from the commanding officer. 
Rubens. 


’ “DR. WAAGEN. 
He obtained at once.the art of placing, with a master hand, 


the right tones in the right places, without trying all kinds of 
experiments with the colours on the pictures themselves ; and 
after he had with ease blended them together, he knew how to 
give to the whole picture the last finish by a few master touches 
in those parts which he had left unpainted for the purpose. 
This mode of treatment, so characteristic of the turn of Rubens’s 
mind, is the reason why his pictures bear the stamp of an 
original burst of fancy more than those of any other painter. 
Hence Rubens, beyond any artist of modern times, may be 
styled a sketcher, in the highest and best sense of. the word. 
If the greater part of his pictures. bear upon the whole the 
character of a cheerful, jovial spirit, undisturbed by outward 
misfortunes, and a strong feeling of self-complacency, still these 
qualities are more particularly expressed in the style of his 
colouring. Rubens, as a colourist, might be: called the painter 
of light, as Rembrandt is the painter of darkness. With 
Rubens, everything is imbued with the pure element of broad 
light; the different colours are brought close together in 
luxuriant contrast ; but in their harmonious. relation to each 
other they celebrate a common triumph. Thus many of his 
large pictures—for instance, Zhe Assumption of the Virgin in 
the cathedral of Antwerp—may be said to produce the same 
effect as a symphony, in which the united sounds of all the 
instruments blend together joyously, divinely, mightily. No 
other painter has ever known how to produce such a full and 
satisfactory tone of light, such a deep chiaro-oscuro united with 
such general brilliancy. Few can be compared to him in the 
admirable gradations in the keeping of the whole, and in the 
manner in which each variety of surface is distinctly pro- 
nounced ; the colouring of his flesh in particular has sucha 
vivid transparency of tone—such a glow of life—that it is easy 
to understand how Guido Reni should have been struck with 
wonder upon. beholding a picture of Rubens for the first 
time, and exclaim, “Does this painter mix blood with his 
colours ?” 
The Ground in Painting. 
Sir C. L. EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 

A light’ warm colour, passed in a semi-transparent state 
over a dark one, produces a cold, bluish hue, while the opera- 
tion reversed produces extreme warmth. On the judicious 
application of both these effects, but especially of the latter, 
the richness and brilliancy of the best-coloured pictures greatly 
depends. The principle is to be recognised in the productions 
of schools apparently opposite in their methods. Thus the 
practice of leaving the ground, through which a light colour is 
apparent, as a means of insuring warmth and depth, is very 
common among the Dutch and Flemish painters. The Italians, 
again, who preferred a solid under-painting, speak of internal 
light as the most fascinating quality in colour. When the 
- ground is entirely covered by solid painting, as in the works of 
some colourists, the warmest tints in shadows and reflections 
have been found necessary to represent it, This was the prac- 
tice of Rembrandt frequently, and of Reynolds universally, but 
the glow of their general colour is still owing to its being re- 
peatedly or ultimately enriched on the above principle. Lastly, 
the works of those masters who were accustomed to paint on 
dark grounds aré often heavy and opaque; and even where 
this influence of the ground was overcome, the effects of time 
must be constantly diminishing the warmth of their colouring 
as the surface becomes rubbed and the dark ground more 
apparent through it. The practice of painting on dark grounds 
was intended by the Carracci to compel the students of their 
school to aim at the direct imitation of the model, and to 
acquire the use of the brush; for the dark ground could only be 
overcome by very solid painting: The result answered their 
expectations as far as dexterity of pencil was concerned, but 
the method was fatal t> brilliancy of colour. An intelligent 
writer of the seventeenth century relates that Guido adopted 
his extremely light style from seeing the rapid change in some 
works of the Carracci soon after they were done. It is impor- 
tant, however, to remark, that Guido’s remedy was external 
rather than internal brilliancy ; and it is evident that so power- 
less a brightness as white paint can only acquire the splendour 
of light by great contrast, and, above all, by being seen 
through external darkness. The secret of Van Eyck and his 
contemporaries is always assumed to consist in the vehicle 
(varnish or oils) he employed ; but a far more important con- 
dition of the splendour of colour in the works of those masters 
was the careful preservation of internal light by painting 
thinly, but ultimately with great force, on white grounds. | In 
some of the early Flemish pictures in the Royal Gallery at 
Munich, it may be observed that wherever an alteration was 


| made by the painter so: that a light colour. is, paint 


Sq sO a. 
dark one} the. colour is as opaque as in.any of, the more, 
modern pictures which are generally contrasted . with, such, 
works. No quality in the vehicle could prevent this opacity. 
under such circumstances ; and, on, the other hand, provided 
the internal splendour is by any means preserved, the vehicle 
is comparatively unimportant. It matters not (say the authori- 
ties on these points) whether the effect in question is attained 
by painting thinly over the ground in the manner of the early: 
Flemish painters, and sometimes of Rubens, or by painting ,a.. 
solid light preparation to be afterwards toned to richness in the, 
manner of the Venetians. + 


Italian Architecture. 


W. H. LEEDS. 

Italian architecture comprises so many diversities that it is. 
hardly possible to affix to it anything like a precise character, 
except by limiting it to a particular epoch or school, or to one: 
special class of buildings ; and even then the exceptions, may 
be more numerous than the examples referred to as a standard. . 
With many vices and defects, it possesses many excellences.. 
and recommendations, and a variety of resources, which render” 
it capable of being turned to far greater account than hitherto. 
has been done. But if, on the one hand, it affords much scope~ 
to the architect, it calls on the other for the exercise of dis— 
criminating taste ; one that not only rejects what is positively 
bad, but is capable of recombining all the better elements. of 
the style, so as to impart to them originality and freshness- 
without forfeiting what is valuable in and characteristic of the. 
style itself; so that, instead of appearing contrary to its genius, 
the novel forms and effects that may be produced’ shall seem to 
be beauties which have merely been lying latent, and waiting” 
for a discoverer to bring them to light. A style is to be judged ” 
of, not only retrospectively by what it has produced,’ but 
prospectively also, according to what it is capable of supplying. 
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Wrought-iron Rectangular Columns, 


B. B. STONEY. 

On examining the experiments instituted by Mr. Stephen-. 
son’s directions, for the purpose of testing the strength of tubes, _ 
subject to longitudinal compression, we find that the ultimate 
strength per inch depended upon the relation between. the 
thickness of the plating and the width of the tube. It is much 
to be regretted that the laws on which the ultimate strength 
depends were not fully developed at the hands of such an able’ 
investigator as Mr. Hodgkinson, to whom we are chiefly 
indebted fora sound application of scientific principles to the 
investigation of practical questions connected with the strength 
of materials. From his experiments on tubes I have made a. 
rude deduction, that when the thickness of the plate is no less 
than one-thirtieth of the width of tube, and when there is no: 
angle iron at the corners, then we may reckon on the ultimate 
strength being from Io to 12 tons per inch. In one experiment 
made by Mr. Fairbairn, a tube 8 feet long, 18 inches square, 
with plates a half inch thick united at the corners by angle 
iron, bore a pressure equal to 136 tons per inch. From this 
experiment, and that made at Drogheda, I am inclined to 
make this inference, which, I believe, if verified by further 
experience, to be one of much importance, viz., the strongest 
form of rectangular cell to resist compression as a pillar is one 
in which the chief part of the material is collected at the angles, 
leaving only as much material in the sides as is requisite 
to hold the angle pillars in the direction of the thrust. With 
this also agree some theoretical investigations which I have 
made respecting the strains in the bracing of latticed pillars. 


THE PROPOSED ASSIZE COURTS IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 


T js well known that many complaints have been heard 
about the condition of the law courts in Birmingham, 
which are entirely unworthy of so important a town. In July 
1884 the General Purposes Committee of the Corporation were’ 
instructed to inquire into the subject, and a deputation visited 
the towns where Assize Courts were lately erected, such as 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Chester, Manchester, and_ Leicester. 
It was necessary.to select a site, and, accordingly, Mr. Water- 
house, R.A., was called in, and in March sent the following 
report :— p ; 
Dear Sir,—I was honoured by your instructions on 
February 2, to report (1) as to the suitability of a certain plot 
of land facing Corporation Street, and lying between that street 
and Steelhouse Lane, as a site for the proposed Assize Courts 
for Birmingham ; (2) as to the amount of land required for 
such courts. and their appurtenances, if built according to the 
schedule of accommodation appended to the. report of the de- 
putation appointed to visit Assize Courts, dated October 20, 
1884; and (3) as to the probable cost of such a building if 
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erected in a suitable manner, but without any lavish expenditure’ 
on mere decoration. In accordance with ‘these instructions I 
have visited the site, and made a sketch design, giving the 
accommodation required in the schedule. I now beg to report 
as follows :— RS 

. First, that the site is admirably adapted for the. purpose to 
which you intend to appropriate it ; its width from front in Cor- 
poration Street to back in Steelhouse Lane, widened as you 
intend that street to be, is just sufficient for the purpose, and 
the levels of the ground are convenient for access to the base- 
ment storey from Steelhouse Lane. 

Secondly, that of the 6,500 square yards (the total area o 
the site) I find about 3,877 square yards will be sufficient for 
the accommodation required, with a frontage of 112 feet towards 
Corporation Street, and 167 feet towards Steelhouse Lane, pro- 
vided that a passage 20 feet wide be made along the side of the 
site between the two streets, and provided also that a passage 
for access to the galleries of the courts, say ro feet wide, be 
made from Newton Street at a point 165 feet from the corner 
of that street with Corporation Street. This will leave two 
frontages unoccupied in Corporation Street, one on the Newton 
Street side of the front of the Assize Courts 57 feet in length, 
and extending back a depth of 82 feet ; and the other, on the 
further side of the proposed public passage, having a frontage 
of 48 feet, and extending back with parallel sides to Steelhouse 
Lane. he 

Thirdly, that, judging from the cost of similar buildings 
erected by me elsewhere, and taking into consideration the 
present cost of materials and labour, I am of opinion that an 
expenditure of 57,6007. ought to cover the cost of Assize Courts 
on this site. This sum would allow of a handsome elevation 
towards Corporation Street, with the public hall, courts, and 
principal corridors of suitable architectural character and 
embellishments. 

The Committee afterwards considered the feasibility of 
concentrating the magistrates’ courts and offices and the 
coroner's court with the Assize Courts. An examination of the 
sketch plans submitted by Mr. Waterhouse showed that con- 
siderable portions of the proposed building, such as the central 
hall and witnesses’ rooms and the whole of the cells, might with 
perfect propriety be used for the joint purposes of the assize 
and magisterial courts; and, inasmuch as the courts would 
certainly be used for the sittings of quarter sessions as well as 
the assizes, it was considered desirable to make further in- 
quiries, with a view to the centralisation of all the courts in the 
new building, one consequence of which would be that the 
public offices might be sold, unless required for some other 
public purpose. When after receiving reports from the borough 
surveyor on the appropriation of the land the Committee were 
satisfied about the advantages of concentration, Mr. Water- 
house was requested to say what alterations would be neces- 
sary in his plans in order to. provide petty sessions and 


coroners’ courts. The following report was accordingly sent :— 

I found this problem a somewhat difficult one to solve ; but 
I now have the pleasure of sending you five tracings which 
show a scheme for accomplishing this object, and I think I may 
say that it does not appear to me likely that the two institu- 
tions (the Assize Courts and the Police Courts) can be brought 
together under one roof with thé‘necessary conveniences in the 
way of spacious corridors around them, on a much smaller site 
than I have shown. I have: been obliged to widen the 
frontage to a length of 181 feet, thus pushing the public 


passage-way somewhat further down the street, absorbing 
the piece of ground between Corporation Street and St. 
Philip’s Schools, ‘unoccupied «in the first scheme, and in 
addition, I have had to cross the public passage-way 
and absorb the larger half of the ground still unoccupied 
but fortunately that which faces Steelhouse Lane, so that there 
is still a plot 92 feet 6 inches by. 37 feet facing Corporation 
Street left vacant. I find now that instead of occupying 3,897 
yards, the enlarged scheme will take 5,600 yards. In some 
cases you will observe that the witnesses’ rooms are so arranged 
as to do duty for the Assize Courts as well as for the Police 
Courts ; but I think, taking it all in all, there is sufficient of 
this accommodation. The public finds its way to its own 
galleries in every court from Newton Street as before, the only 
exception being that of the Coroner’s Court, which is reached 
by the public from an entrance in the corner of the site in 
Corporation Street. I think that every room will be well 
lighted and well ventilated. I believe also that the rooms are 
allocated pretty nearly where they ought to be, unless it is that 
the grand jury room is some distance from the Assize Courts. 
This, however, I believe is not considered to be a very great 
disadvantage. Of course it would be possible to place the 
grand jury room over the barristers’ reading-room, but then the 
room would look into Steelhouse Lane, or only have top-lights, 
and must necessarily be an extra item of expense. The police- 
cells are approached from Steelhouse Lane, and from the level 
of Steelhouse Lane, the entrance being through the charge 
office. -They are arranged in four storeys, with a total accom-. 
modation of 26 cells; besides which I ‘have increased the 


accommodation of cells for the Assize Courts from seven to 
sixteen, and any of these cells could ‘be used for police purposes, 
or vice versa.’ In conclusion, I have to inform you that-I think 
the total cost of this building, as enlarged, will amount to 
77,800/., at the same rate as my former estimate for the Assize 
Courts only, PRY 

The Committee consider that the plans show such a masterly 
treatment ‘of the problem, as to make it advisable that they 
should be adopted as the basis of the plans for the new courts.” 
The great experience of Mr. Waterhouse has enabled him to 
adopt in these designs all that is most admirable in his Man- 
chester Courts, together with such arrangements as were neces- 
sary for the Birmingham requirements, or were specially adapted 
to the site pronosed. The courts themselves, according to 
these plans, would be one-storeyed buildings in the centre of 
the block, removed from the noise of thoroughfares and ap- 
proached by a noble ha!l and wide corridors, and the frontage 
to Corporation Street, which has been purposely kept within 
limits, is of three storeys, and will form almost the sole external 
feature calling for any special architectural display. The public 
entrance to both Assize and Magistrates’ Courts by a separate 
passage from Newton Street is an admirable contrivance, calcu- 
lated to be of great convenience to persons having business in 
the building, and the general arrangements, subject to few 
minor alterations in detail, appear to your sub-committee to be 
as perfect as possible. 

The probable:cost of the two schemes is as follows :— 

No. 1° PLAN (ASSIZE COURTS ONLY). 

Mr. Waterhouse’s estimate . £57,000 

Add Io per cent. as above 2 , : += 5,760 

Estimated necessary alterations at Public Office, if 


retained , 3 5 é : ° : 4,000 


£67,360 


No. 2 PLAN (ASSIZE COURTS AND MAGISTRATES’ AND 
CORONER’S Courts). 


Mr. Waterhouse’s estimate. é : : - £77,800 
Add io per cent, . : ‘ ‘ ' 5 + 7,780: 
85,580: 

Deduct sale of Public Offices as above . . be 22,50 De 
£63,080 


After a careful review of the whole question, the Committee 
have arrived at the following conclusions, which they submit 
with confidence for the adoption of the Council :— 

1. That it is desirable that there should be a concentration 
of the Courts of Justice in this borough, and they therefore 
recommend to the Council the adoption of the larger scheme 
as suggested by Mr. Waterhouse in the foregoing communi- 
cation. 

2. That the land, partly covered by buildings, as shown in 
the larger plan, containing 5,600 square yards, be recommended 
as the site for the combined Assize Courts, courts of petty 
sessions, coroner’s court, charge office, and police cells, and 
that the consent of the Local Government Board be applied 
for, if necessary, thereto. ’ 

3. That this Committee strongly and unanimously recom- 
mend the Counc:] to appoint Mr. Waterhouse architect of the 
proposed building, and that he be instructed. to prepare the 
necessary plans, elevations, drawings, and specifications, with a 
view (if possible) to the advertisement for tenders, and the 
commencement of the building early in the ensuing year. 

An appendix to the report contains the following schedule 
of the requirements of the Birmingham Courts :— 

Public hall (80 feet by 40 feet), with telegraph office. 

Criminal Court (56 feet by 40 feet), with judges’ retiring- 
room, with lavatory and water-closet ; jury retiring-room, with 
water-closet ; witnesses’ (immediately wanted) room, with water- 
closet ; witnesses’ room for prosecution, witnesses’ room for 
defence, female witnesses’ room, two water-closets for witnesses,, 
clerk of indictments’ room, clerk of the Crown’s room, 

Grand jury room (30 feet by 20 feet), with ante or adjoining 
room for witnesses, lavatory and water-closet for grand jury. 

Civil Court (56 feet by 4o feet), with judges’ retiring-room, 
with water-closet and lavatory ; jury retiring-room, with water- 
closet ; witnesses’ (immediately wanted) room, with water- 
closet ; plaintiffs’ witnesses’ room, defendants’ witnesses’ room, 
female witnesses’ room, two water-closets for witnesses. 

Room available for third Court (40 feet by 25 feet), with 
judges’ retiring-room, with water-closet and lavatory ; barristers’ 
robing-room, lavatory, water-closet, and urinals for bar. _ 

Barristers’ reading-room (60 feet by 25 feet), with barristers” 
clerks’ room, six consultation-rooms, Solicitors’ room. 

Solicitors’ clerks’ room, reporters’ room, room for telephone, 
sheriff’s room with water-closet and: lavatory, judges’ asso- 
ciates’ room, room for governor’ of-gaol and chief of police, 
room for police, -at least.eight cells for prisoners, turnkeys’ 
room, refreshment.room first class and second. class (the latter 
in.the basement), kitchen. Jarder, wine ¢el!a~, curator’s living- 
room, bedroom, and’scullery. Se eee 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE memorial of General CHanzy and the Army of 
the Loire, for which the funds were obtained by national 
subscription, will be unveiled at Mans on August 9. The 
statue of the general is by M. Craux. At the base are 
four splendid figures representing the army, which were 
modelled by M. Crorsy, and obtained for him one of the 
first medals of the Salon, where both the artists’ works have 
been exhibited this year. 


Tue project for an international exhibition in Edinburgh 

during the summer of 1886 has been favourably received. 
The guarantee fund is put down at 25,000/., and nearly 
one-half that amount has been subscribed already. It is 
proposed to have the following classes of work represented : 
1. Minerals, mining, quarrying, and metallurgy. 2. Pot- 
tery, glass, and kindred industries. 3. Chemistry, pharmacy, 
and food. 4. Animal and vegetable substances, and their 
manufacture. 5. Paper manufacture, stationery, printing, 
and bookselling. 6. Prime movers. 7. Manufactures in 
metal. 8. Railway, tramway, and vehicular appliances. 9. 
‘Civil and military engineering, building, construction, ship- 
building. xo. Furniture and decoration. 11. Scientific ap- 
ppliances. 12. Educational appliances. 13. Sea industries. 
14. Fine arts. 15. Reproductions of old buildings or 
streets, or portions of these. Exhibits under this last 
-class will be accommodated in “Old Edinburgh,” a full- 
-size model of street, illustrating exact facsimiles of Lucken- 
booths, West Port, Lawnmarket, West Bow, and other old 
historical buildings of fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
-centuries. In the buildings of this, which may be looked 
upon as a special feature of the Exhibition, the various 
tradesmen desiring space therein will be located under the 
_ distinctive corporation or guild of the period pertaining to 
their crafts, and the attendants should wear the costumes of 
their respective periods and crafts. 


AN exhibition of works by the late M. DE NEUVILLE has 
‘been opened in the Goupil Calleries, in the Rue Chaptal 
The principal attractions are the pictures which were 
painted on English commissions, including the Capture of 
TLel-el-Kebir, and scenes from the Zulu wars. There is also 
a sketch for a picture which the artist had intended for the 
Salon, but which he was not destined to complete. The 
house in the Rue Chaptal is always worth visiting, for, in 
addition to the fine plates produced by the firm, there are 
-generally several masterpieces of painting to be seen. 


CoMPROMISE is a potent agent in English parliamentary 
affairs, and its influence was exhibited in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday night, when the vote for the 
restoration of Westminster Hall came up for discussion. 
The most rational plan would be either the completion of 
Sir CHARLES Barry’s design, or the simple preservation of 
the old wall as a relic. One was considered too expensive 
in the present state of the Exchequer, while the second 
was believed to be too much of an archeological fad for 
acceptance by a practical House of Commons. The plan 
recommended by the Committee was therefore adopted, as 
it had the advantages of giving something new without a 
greater expense than 35,000/. ‘The first vote is for 10,0004. 
There was one statement in the speech by Mr. PEDDIE 
which should be explained. Speaking of the treatment of 
“the witnesses by the late First Commissioner of Works, 
(Mr. PEDDIE said that due courtesy had not been always 
shown to them. A chairman of a Parliamentary Committee 
can always do much to make a witness uncomfortable, and 
if a man were made to feel that the Committee had taken 
a different view, he could not be expected to do justice to 
himself or his cause. 


THE prizes have been drawn in the “tombola” or 
lottery which is promoted by the French artists for the 
disposal of pictures from the Salon. The winners repre- 
sent a good many varieties of politics, and it is odd to find 
Prince JERomE Napotron’s name following that of Prince 
DE JOINVILLE. The King of the Beicrans has become the 
possessor of M. FERDINAND Brayn’s picture, Saint Francois 
@’Assise, M. Lion Couturier’s Le Dépot de Remonte goes 


to M. Pasreur, and the Duc Decazes gains a View of 
Meudon. The sale of the tickets enabled the committee 
to purchase twenty-five important works, and eighty-seven 
of a less expensive class. 


WE lately called attention to the rigorous justice which 
was lately meted out to an architect who owned a house 
which was said to be in an unsanitary condition. A rule 
for a new trial has been applied for, but it will not be 
granted unless the amount awarded in damages is paid into 
court. A nearly similar case has been tried at the Shrop- 
shire Assizes, but with a very different result, for the damages 
given amounted to roo/. 10s. 8¢., or not one-twentieth the 
sum awarded when an architect was the defendant. In the 
Shrewsbury case the plaintiff and his family had suffered 
from illness in a house at Moel in 1881, which was ascribed 
to the defects of the house. He was therefore particular 
about the next house he occupied, and before he became a 
tenant to the defendant he insisted on several alterations. 
Two of the plaintiff’s children died of diphtheria, and his 
wife was for a long time an invalid. Bad drainage was said 
to be the cause, and it was alleged that the house had been 
condemned by the sanitary authority. The perfection of 
the architect’s house was certified by the proper officers; 
in the second case the owner was a builder, and apparently 
did not do all that is now supposed to be requisite. Yet 
the architect is punished severely, and the practical builder 
is let off with moderate damages! 


THE Belgian authors and artists have sent a deputation 
to the Belgian Minister of Agriculture (for, like England, 
the country has no department of Fine Arts), requesting 
him to use his influence to obtain a discussion of the 
proposed bill for the regulation of copyright in the present 
session. The Minister, who was in accord with the deputa. 
tion, considered that the representatives had not sufficient 
energy for the task during hot weather, but he promised 
that the subject should be brought before Parliament on an 
early day in the next session. 


THE insecurity of the Forth Bridge seems to be an un- 
ending subject for the Scottish Society of Arts. On Monday 
Dr. LANG read his sixth paper, in which he considered the 
proposed cantilever arm. Each arm, he said, consisted of 
six articulations similarly put together. The first of these 
was attached to the cantilever tower by four points on one 
end, and terminated in four points. These points again 
served as attachments for the second joint, which termin- 
ated m other four points, and soon. Not one of the four 
points was definitely fixed, yet these same unsecured points. 
were to become the attachments for the third jomt ; and 


thus they proceeded from: worse to worse to be bewildered | 


in the network of imsecurity. Here were heaped one upon 
another six examples, each of unstable equilibrium. They 
looked for a fabric capable not only of carrying the loads to. 
be put upon it, but also of resisting the wind pressure to 
which it was liable. ‘This cantilever arm, excepting the two 
lower points of its first joint, had not a single element 
arranged so as to oppose a side strain; at the same time it 
was incapable of resisting a downward one. Stated in 
purely arithmetical language, it was founded on the erro- 
neous supposition that five was the double of three. Some 
doubts were expressed about the conclusiveness of Dr. 
LANG’s arguments, and in reply he said it was a well-known 
principle that they must have three data to support a point. 
The commonest gipsy knew that to hang his pot he must 
have three legs. In the section of the bridge shown in the 
diagram there were twenty-four points to be supported. 
Three times that number made seventy-two, and in this 
case they had only got sixty-six members in that structure. 


THE Queen of RouMaAnta is said to be an architect as 
well as a painter, musician, and poet. A new palace has 
been erected in the mountains, for which the designs were 
prepared by the King and Queen. Her Majesty’s music- 
room is suggestive of a church. The windows are filled 
with glass, on which scenes from the works of the Rouma- 
nian poet ALEXANDRI are painted ; the seats are like stalls 
in a choir, and, to aid in the illusion, strict silence has to 
be observed by all who have the privilege of being present 
at the performances. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE FLIGHT INTERCEPTED. 


N the picture which we illustrate this week M. JULEs 
GIRARDET has painted a scene which might be called 
commonplace in a manner that is sure to excite curiosity. 
The cause of the breakdown is not suggested. It may have 
been the breaking of a strap, or a bullet from a musket. 
The postilion, who is disabled, is very unlike men of his 
class, and is too aristocratic in appearance to serve for 
either the LAFLEUR of the ‘Sentimental Journey,” or the 
melodious rider who belonged to Longjumeau. It will be 
seen that his eyes are fixed on some object in the distance, 
and the officer who supports him looks in the same direc- 
tion, and apparently is more engrossed with what he sees 
than with the suffering of the postilion. The lady also seems 
unable to render assistance. It is a case of sudden flight 
which has been intercepted, and we can imagine the party 
to be Royalists, who wish to escape from the dangers of the 
First Revolution. 


HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS. 


HE view published this week shows the elevation of 
the new Hotel de Ville on the southern or quai side. 
As we have already explained, the Place de l’Hotel de 
Ville, or Place de Gréve, sloped downwards towards the 
Seine. At times of inundations the ground was covered 
with water, and boats could pass over it. ‘The construction 
of the Quai Pelletier in 1673 placed a barrier between the 
open space and the river. The bridge which crosses the 
Seine and forms the approach to the building from Notre 
Dame was constructed in 1828, and was called the Pont de 
la Gréve. It is now known as the Pont d’Arcole. ‘The 
alteration of the name was not intended, as has been sup- 
posed, to make the bridge a memorial of NApoLEon’s 
courage at the battle of Arcola, which has been so often 
made the subject of paintings. ARCOLE is simply the name 
of one of the leaders in the revolution of July 1830, who 
was killed near the bridge. The Rue Lobau, on the east 
side of the building, was named after the Comte de Losau, 
who took part in that revolution, and was commandant of 
the National Guard. According to Napo.eoy, he was the 
best of all the French colonels. 


CHRIST CHURCH, CLACTON-ON-SEA, 


HIS building is about to be erected as a union church 
(Congregationalists and Baptists) at Clacton-on-Sea, 
near the Lifeboat House. The building committee invited 
competitive designs from the following architects :—Messrs. 
T. H. Baker (Clacton-on-Sea), J. WaLiis Capmany, J. 
SULMAN, CHARLES BELL, and W. HarpcastTLe (London), and 
C. PERTWEE (Chelmsford). The designs submitted under the 
motto “Suitability” were selected, and were found to be by 
the first-named architect. The church accommodates 350, 
but the schoolroom, being arranged as a transept divisible 
from the church, will increase the sittings to about 500. 
The materials proposed to be used are Bath stone dressings 
and brick walls of local bricks, faced with best Lutons. 
Estimated cost about 3,000/. 


THE SUPPLY STORES, BRACKNELL. 


HIS building has been erected from the designs of 

_ Mr. J. T. Lawrence, of Leighton Buzzard. In its 
erection ample use has been made of the bricks which are 
manufactured by Messrs. LAWRENCE & Son, and it may be 
said, without exaggeration, that the bricks are so well known 
throughout England as to be the means of bringing Brack- 
nell into prominence. Before the firm had brought their 
machinery for moulding bricks into perfection the village 
was almost unknown except amongst local agriculturists. 
The business of the place has increased, and it is satisfac- 
tory to find in the establishment of the store, shown in the 
illustration, that the ‘ brickies” of Bracknell are different 
from those elsewhere, and are desirous to secure any 
advantages which may be derived from co-operation. It 
would be well if the system had always as much claim to 
be recommended. 


THE SPANISH PLACE COMPETITION. 


A COMPETITION, which was restricted to Roman Catholic 

architects, was lately instituted for the new church in 
Spanish Place, London. The drawings were submitted to Dr. 
Fergusson, who has given the following report :— 

“ Sir,—Every one that examines, even in the most cursory 
manner, the nine sets of drawings sent in competition for the 
new church in Spanish Place must, I think, be struck with 
admiration at the high standard of average excellence which 
has been attained in their production. There is not one among 
them which, if carried into execution, would not result in the 
production of an appropriate and dignified parish church suit- 
able to the locality, and all display an amount of thought 
applied to the subject and a familiarity in designing in the 
style indicated which are most creditable to their authors ; nor 
is there one of them which does not exhibit some feature of 
excellence of design in some part which is particularly fasci- 
nating, and which, if possible, every one would like to see 
carried into execution. The very great amount of thought, 
combined with the skill and ability displayed in all the nine, 
renders the office of selecting one for execution a task of con- 
siderable difficulty and anxiety; but after the most earnest 
attention I can bestow on the subject, I have no hesitation in 
selecting that by Messrs. Goldie, Child & Goldie as the one 
that fulfils the purposes for which the competition was instituted 
more completely than any of the others. With certain changes 
and modifications, which can easily be introduced before the 
working drawings are completed, the result, I feel convinced, 
will be the production of a church with which all concerned in 
its erection will have every reason to be perfectly satisfied.— 
I am, Sir, yours very truly, JAS. FERGUSSON. 

“To the Rev. Michael Barry.” 

Cardinal Manning has added the following note to the 
repott.—— 

“T fully concur in the strong commendation of Mr. Fergus- 
son bestowed on the nine competing plans. They are all of 
great merit and beauty, and I am glad to see that we possess 
architects of such skill and promise. No surer judge could 
have been chosen to decide; and I accept his decision with 
much satisfaction. 

“ HENRY EDWARD, Cardinal Archbishop.” 

The Rev. Mr. Barry, the parish priest, in announcing the 
decision to the competitors, says :— 

“ Gentlemen,—I send you herewith a copy of Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s decision and the approval of His Eminence the 
Cardinal Archbishop. Emulous for the dignity and beauty of 
God’s church, you have spared neither expense, nor time, nor 
care, nor thought in producing worthy designs. I cannot ex- 
press in words my profound sense of gratitude to you all; and 
it is a source of keen regret to me that it is not in my power to 
testify substantially my thankfulness to each. Your names 
shall indeed be numbered amongst the most generous bene- 
factors of St. James’s New Church. And I believe that you 
will be no small sharers in the blessings which must flow forth 
on those who promote the perfecting of this great undertaking. 
—Believe me to remain, yours ever faithfully, 

““ MICHAEL BARRY. 

“ To the Architects, &c.” 


THE WOLVERHAMPTON ART GALLERY. 


elie report of the Art Gallery Committee to the Town 

Council states that out of the donation of 1,000/, to the 
Art Gallery, given by Messrs. Jones, 373/, together with a 
similar sum granted by the Science and Art Department, has 
been spent upon works of art from South Kensington, chiefly 
reproductions in bronze, ivory and plaster. Drawings by 
eminent masters and pictures have been purchased for an addi- 
tional 300/. The committee hope that they will be able to 
obtain loans of pictures from the National Gallery. Loans ot 
old metal-work and other objects have veen placed in the 
gallery from South Kensington. A large number of paintings, 
drawings, etchings, statuettes, vases, &c., have been presented 
by townsmen, in addition to four cases of ancient coins, pre- 
sented by the trustees of the British Museum, and a majolica- 
ware fountain by Messrs. Minton & Co. The committee expect 
shortly to be able to open the Art Gallery. Mr. W. J. Weddon 
has been temporarily appointed curator. The accounts show 
that besides the 1,000/, given by the Messrs. Jones, donations 
of 52/7. have been received from Messrs. Tangye Bros., 50/. 
from Mr. H. W. Owen, and 35/. from Mr. H. C. Owen. The 
amount handed over by the Industrial and Fine Arts Committee 
amounted to 1,124/, The maintenance of the gallery is esti- 
mated at 267/, per year. After taking into consideration the 
1807. granted annually by the Free Library Committee, and 
raised by a penny rate, 87/. will have to be provided from other 
sources. The committee, however, do not anticipate any diffi- 
culty, as already several gentlemen. have volunteered to- con- 
tribute the amount for a limited period. 
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-THE ABERDEEN ART GALLERY. 


HE Aberdeen Art Gallery was opened on the 7th inst. by 
the Lord Provost Matthews, who is'a member of the 
firm (Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie), by whom the designs 
had been prepared. The chairman, Mr. Peter Esslemont, gave 
a short-account of the undertaking. Less than fifty years ago 
an exhibition of the kind in the north of Scotland was entirely 
unknown. He believed some of the younger artists at that 
time, who were still living, had to find their education in a 
couple of shop windows, where a rare painting and a few 
prints were exhibited from time to time. When the British 
Association visited Aberdeen they had in connection with it an 
exhibition of paintings. Afterwards, as the taste for art began 
to grow, they had in succession several exhibitions. It had 
always been found that they lacked the building for conducting 
exhibitions successfully, and three years ago a resolution was 
passed that they should have a building adapted for the 
purpose, and now they had to formally open it in‘connection 
with the magnificent exhibition of the newly formed Artists 
Association in Aberdeen. They had been very fortunate in 
securing what was the best site available in the city, and of 
which the great painter Jameson had at one time possession. 
Jameson, or at least his father, was the occupant of the old 
manse of St. Nicholas, and the ground in connection with the 
house extended to the Well of Spa, where the artist used to yo, 
and where it was on record he found his health invigorated 
and much benefited from the drinking of the water of the 
well, And, somewhere between the well and his house, he had 
in his garden, probably upon this very site, one of the buildings 
he used for the purpose of art and study. They were, there- 
fore, really on the ground of the first historical great artist 
belonging to the city of Aberdeen. Part of the building had 
been assigned to an industrial museum, and was to be opened 
in December with a loan exhibition, for which objects were to 
be sent from South Kensington. i 
Mr. J. F. White, the honorary president of the Artists’ 
Society, said that Aberdeen was the birthplace of several artists. 
If Aberdeen had only produced Jameson, it would have deserved 
well of the State, for Jameson was not only the first in Scotland, 
but the first in Great Britain, who really made painting known 
in connection with native talent. He was a long way in advance 
of his time, and but for the criticisms of a few learned men we 
should perhaps have known much less of him than we do now, 
for his works have been singularly unfortunate in many respects 
in the way of treatment. As to the learned and accomplished 
Dyce, he only needed to remind them of what Mr. Gladstone 
said of him—that he was not only a distinguished painter, but 
an accomplished musician, and a learned theologian. In fact, 
he supposed there was no doubt whatever that if Dyce had 
lived and chosen to occupy the position, he might have been 
President of the Royal Academy. As to Philip he came nearer 
their time, and many of them had the pleasure of knowing him 
and admiring the simplicity and earnestness of his character, 
He thought they sometimes spoke too much of him as “ Philip 
of Spain,” forgetting that in his early career he showed a power 
of delineating Scottish character and Scottish life, which, had 
he continued in that line, would have made him rival Wilkie— 
in fact, to continue a parallel between the two, they might say 
that they were both attracted by the picturesque beauties of 
Spain, but Philip of Spain came triumphantly out of this course 
of study, while the gentle Wilkie found his ‘grave in life, as 
well as in art, in Spain. He would not say anything about 
living artists who were holding aloft the torch of art and 
maintaining the reputation of Aberdeen. But while they could 
justly claim great praise to themselves for having produced 
artists, he thought they could not lay claim for having done 
much in the way of spreading a love of art in the community. 
They had been completely outstripped by their neighbour, 
Dundee, which for eight or nine years had provided annually 
a first-rate exhibition. Pictures were sold by hundreds, the 
galleries were crowded, and Dundee had for many years 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best picture-buying 
communities in the country. He had no doubt that a great 
many of the Dundee merchants had found that pictures chosen 
for the love of them had proved very good commercial invest- 
ments—very much better investments than those which seemed 
to rest on a more solid foundation. He was glad to think they 
were beginning to awaken from their apathy, and they might 
congratulate themselves that the erection of the gallery and the 
formation of the Aberdeen Artists’ Society had coincided. In 
making a remark or two about the exhibition, he would like 
first of all to say what it was not. In the strictest sense of the 
word, it was not a loan exhibition. A few pictures locally had 
been contributed to complete the series of certain artists, but 
except that—and except two very distinguished exceptions — 
it was not a loan exhibition. It was felt that, in view of the 
approaching meeting of the British Association, it would be 
unfair to expect citizens to strip their walls of pictures 
which they might wish to show to their friends. Conse- 


appearance of power. 


quently no attempt was made to form a loan exhibition. 
Nothing gave them more pleasure than to find that many of 
the leading Academicians in London and Edinburgh seemed 
gratified. by being asked to contribute to the exhibition. in 
Aberdeen, and he need scarcely say they were gratified to have 
Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, 
represented. From Sir William Fettes Douglas they had con-' 
tributions of some of his béautiful water-colours. Sir Noel 
Paton had contributed admirable examples of his skill’; and’ 
he believed that but for the unfortunate illness of the new’ 
baronet (Millais) they should have had a work from his easel. 
There was no limit to the resources which were at the disposal 
of the Artists’ Society if they could only secure that which was 
wanted—namely, the interest of the public; and if they could 
now and then get a few buyers of pictures, to show that Aber- 
deen was open to buy as well as to admire, then the artists’ 
would be induced to continue their favour for Aberdeen. 

Mr. Dove Wilson said that a permanent art gallery was’ 
indispensable, and a nucleus had been formed. by the splendid: 
collection of etchings which Professor Legros presented to 
them, and the powerful work by Mr. George Reid, Zhe Last 
Sleep of Savonarola. In good time other works might be 
secured. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. . 


HE members of the Glasgow Architectural Association on 
the 4th inst. visited Mount Stuart House, the seat of the 
Marquis of Bute, for the fourth time, greater acquaintance going 
hand in hand with admiration. Its architects are Messrs. 
Wardrop, Anderson & Brown, of Edinburgh. : 
At the last usual monthly meeting, with the vice-president 
in the chair, a paper on “ Lightning Conductors” was read by 
Mr. James A. Walker (of Messrs. Wm. Bryson & Son). 
Taking for granted the need of some metal conductor, the 
question of the material must be considered, and for ‘conducti- 
vity, non-corrosive qualities, and workable pliability, copper 
proves itself to be the most efficient. The conducting powers. 
of iron and copper being about the proportions of 15 and 100, 
it follows that an iron conductor requires to be over six times 
the sectional area of an equally powerful one. ‘Conductors, 
which should have a conductivity of upwards of go per cent. of 
pure copper, are now made chiefly of two forms—the rope, and 
the tape or ribbon—the former usually of seven strands of 
seven wires each. Another form has seven solid wires twisted 
together, which is a preferable one because of the less likeli- 
hood of its fusing ; but unfortunately it is practically impossible’ 
to use if pliability is necessary, so most commonly it is. em- 
ployed for straight situations or for chimney stalks where, as it 
is close to a conductor itself (the heated air), in order to prove 
a security it must be the more attractive of the two. Ropes 
are made from 2ths of an inch to 1 inch in diameter. But 
Mr. Walker was of the opinion that none less than + an inch 
should ever be employed. He also cautioned against a make 
of conductor which has a hemp cord centre, giving a fictitious 
The tape conductors can now be had in 
any length, and so joinings avoided. Where, however, these 
must be, overlapping the ends and rivetting is a much better 
method than butting the edge and encasing in a mass of solder. 
Their sizes vary from 3 by ; of an inch to 2 inches by # of an 
inch, or even more, but none less than 3 by 4 of an inch was 
recommended. Speaking generally he thought that, considering 
the smallness of their cost, the sizes erected were often need- 
lessly reduced. If the building be high, the finial should have 
three or four points gilded, platinised, or nickel-plated, and 
their connection brazed rather than soldered, it being stronger, 
less liable to corrosion, and offering less resistance to the 
current. As in many cases, however, it is impossible to braze 
the connection of finial to conductor, soft solder must be em- 
ployed, well cleared off, and aided by rivetting. The con- 
ductor should be carried down close to the building, secured by 
copper or brass holdfasts, and all large portions of metal, such 
as finials, railings, and ridges, joined in it. Care must be taken 
that the conductor be kept away from lead or block-tin pipes, 
which might prove themselves easier passages to the ground ; 
and where it must pass through masonry a clear space of three 
inches should be formed. The earth connection may either 
be by tapping iron gas or water mains, or by having a copper 
plate sunk in a well or wet soil, and embedded in charcoal, 
with the conductor soldered and rivetted thereto. This plate 
should never be less than 9 square feet. Some dispense with 
the plate in the case of the tape by finishing with a coil, but 
this is not so good. In the case of the rope, if the soil be per- 
manently wet, the wires may be untwisted for some length and 
embedded in charcoal. Finally, the necessity for a thorough 
scientific testing annually was strongly impressed upon the 
members, the method and appliances being shown upon the 
blackboard, and it should be required that the resistance never 
exceed what is known as two ohms. : f 
Mr. John Kellock then followed with a short paper, entitled 
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“Notes on Construction,” in which steel beams for buildings,. 
some strong forms. of brick walling for stores, and a novel: 
arrangement of roof girder was brought under the members’, 


notice. The girder is placed under, and forms the ridge; the 
couples are then partly hung from and partially propped up by 
the flange of a lattice girder almost as deep as the couple itself ; 
the advantages being that head room is gained, that, being 
loaded and stayed at the intersection of each set of bracing, the 
strains on the lattice bars are more regular and admit of almost 
no possibility of buckling. There is consequently no necessity 
for stiffness. Some interesting figures of test experiments. on 
foundations were next given, Three pairs of cylinder, 10 feet 
diameter, were used, and the pressure to be exercised per square 
yard was 3°3 tons, increased in test to 4:4 tons (one-third or 
33 per cent. additional). The first founded on gravel settled— 
one cylinder 54 inches, the other 1 inch. One cylinder of the 
next pier founded on gravel settled—one cylinder 3 inches, the 
other, in peat, set 58 inches. The third pair of cylinders rested 
on gravel also, and set 53 inches and 6 inches. The permanent 
pressure to be exercised on another group of four piers is 2°9 
tons, increased in test to 3°87 tons. Under this load the cylin- 
ders of two piers set in a bed of clay and stones 2 inch and 
3 inch. Those of the next pier, in boulder clay, remained im- 
movable, and those of the next again in the same material set 
¢ inch and { inch. Some weights of materials were also given 
as differing slightly from those published in tables :—Cement 
concrete (six parts gravel and sand and one cement), 1°744 ton 
per cubic yard; red brick in cement, 1-492 ton per cubic yard ; 
blue brick in cement, 1°645 ton per cubic yard. 

Discussions followed both papers, and at the conclusion 
votes of thanks were awarded to both their authors. | 


COMPTON WINYATES. 


N Saturday a large party of members of the archeological 
section of the Birmingham and Midland _ Institute 
arranged for an excursion to Compton Winyates. The visit 
was under the direction of Mr. J. A. Cossins, architect, the 
honorary secretary. The property has been in the possession 
of the Compton family since the time of King John, but the 
present house was built by Sir William Compton, in the time of 
Henry VIII., from whom he obtained a license in the eleventh 
year of that reign to enclose a park of 2,000 acres. According 
to Leland, some of the materials were brought from Fulbrook 
Castle. The mansion is a fine example of the Tudor style, and 
hardly to be equalled for picturesque effect ; the many gables 
bay windows, turrets, and ornamental brick chimneys are dis- 
posed in the happiest manner, and the colour is very fine and 
rich, The rooms of the house enclose a charmingly beautiful 
quadrangular court, into which windows look from all sides. 
Among the many rooms the hall is the most noteworthy ; it retains 
its open-timbered roof and “the screens,” The bay windowon the 
dais is a fine one, and in good condition. The chapel, though 
plain, is of curious arrangement, and contains quaint carvings 
representing the descent of the wicked into hell, and the 
admission of the blessed to heaven, though the latter is not so 
clearly represented as the former. Some of the rooms are finely 
panelled in oak, and have good plaster enriched ceilings, most 
of them of the time of Elizabeth. A curious feature of the 
house consists in the great number of its small rooms, closets 
and hiding-holes, and in the upper floor is a small chapel, with 
three separate staircases leading to it from rooms below. The 
windows are all mullioned, with cinquefoiled arches to the 
lights, under square heads with labelled mouldings ; and the 
building throughout is of nearly uniform character, although 
some small portions were erected in the time of Queen Anne. 
The bricks are very thin and the joints very wide, two qualities 
which would hardly recommend the brickwork to a modern 
builder, but which conduce in a large measure to the beautiful 
effects of surface and colour which so conspicuously distinguish 
the building. All the four fronts are picturesque and beautiful 
and there are no incongruous additions or surroundings on any 
side. The entrance front has a large and interesting porch over 
the arch of which are the arms of King Henry VIII. with his 
badge, the rose rayonée and crowned, with greyhound and griffin 
as supporters, the portcullis and other badges of the Tudors 
being carved on each of the sides. The house narrowly 
escaped demolition during the Civil Wars, when it was garri- 
soned by the Parliamentary army. The ancient church was 
then destroyed and the sumptuous monuments of the Comptons 
broken up. The church was rebuilt in 1665 by James, third 
Earl of Northampton, who was buried jin it. It is a curious 
specimen of the odd mixture of styles that is to be found in 
churches of this period, and consists of a wide nave, divided 
longitudinally by a well-proportioned arcade of Pointed arches 
on quatrefoil-shaped piers (the late date of which is betrayed 
only by the semi-Classic character of the mouldings), anda 
tower at the west end. There is no. chancel, and the com- 
munion table stands at the east end across.the-line of the 


dividing arcade. 
with sun and clouds on the one side and on the other with 
‘moon and stars, to represent day and night. 
of a debased Gothic character, and on the exterior shallow 


The roofs.are arched, the plastering painted 
The windows are 


pilasters, ornamented with scroll or strap ornaments, occupy 
the usual positions of buttresses. The tower follows more 
closely the Gothic type, and is of pleasing proportions and 
interesting details. In the church are preserved the mutilated 
effigies of the Comptons, which have been recovered from the 
moat into which they were thrown by the Parliamentarian 
troops, } 


ABERYSTWITH COLLEGE 


HE Council of the College met on Tuesday to consider the 
position of the College in consequence of the late 
calamitous fire, to receive a report from the architect on the 
present state of the building, and to make arrangements for a 
special meeting to be held shortly at Aberystwith. Lord 
Aberdare (president) occupied the chair. A statement by Dr. 
Humpidge, Professor of Science at the College, as to the cause 
and extent of the fire was read. The probable cause is now 
said to be the spontaneous ignition of cotton waste used in the 
laboratory. Mr. Seddon, the architect, submitted a short report 
as to the present state of the building.. Although the north 
wing has been completely gutted, he does not believe that there 
is any imminent danger of a fall, and for the present he con- 
siders that the building should be left as it is. Very shortly he 
proposes to report how the structure may be renovated and 
modified so as to suit the requirements of the College. Con-. 
siderable discussion took place as to the advisability of 
removing the College to another site in the neighbourhood. 
Eventually it was resolved—“ That in order to enable the 
Council to decide upon the relative advantages of the con- 
struction of the buildings upon the present site or of erecting a 
new building at Aberystwith on a new site, Mr. Seddon be 
requested to prepare alternative plans and estimates, bearing 
in mind that the new building should be of a simple but solid 
character.” These plans will be laid before the existing Build- 
ing Committee, who will meet at Aberystwith before the end 
of the month and arrange for a general meeting. Principal 
Edwards and the Mayor of Aberystwith were requested to 
report as to temporary arrangements for carrying on the work 
of the College. Very little delay is anticipated on this account. 
Mr. Puleston, M.P., undertook to arrange for a public meeting 
to be held at the Mansion House, in order to make a special 
appeal for funds for the restoration of the College. 

The College was originally erected as a hotel, and was. 
intended to form one of a series of hotels in connection with 
the several stations on the Welsh coast line of railway. The 
cost of the building was about 80,000/., but it was obtained for 
the College at a comparatively low price. An illustration of the 
building appeared in Zhe Architect on May 11, 1872. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


SPECIAL general meeting of the Academy has been held, 

at which Mr. George C. Ashlin, architect, was elected a 

constituent member. The election has received the approval of 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

At the annual examination of the studies made in the 
schools of the Academy—the judges being Sir Thomas A. 
Jones, president; Mr. P. Vincent Duffy, R.H.A., keeper 3 and 
Mr. Frederick B. Barwell, Inspector of the Department of 
Science and Art—the following awards were made :—Drawing 
from the living model (special competition): silver medal, 
J. O’Reilly ; bronze medal, J. P. Moran. Drawing from the 
antique : bronze medal, J. O’Reilly. Prize of 4/., best drawing 
from life, J. O’Reilly ; prize of 22, second best ditto, J. P. 
Moran ; prize of 1/., extra prize, C. E. Lodge; prize of 2/., best 
drawing from the antique, J. O’Reilly ; prize of 1/, second best 
ditto, J. C. Radcliffe ; prize of 3/., best study painting class, 
R. T. Moynan ; prize of 2/., second best ditto, C. Russell. 

On Monday a deputation of the Academy attended at 
Dublin Castle to congratulate the new Lord Lieutenant. The 
President read an address, which stated that the Academy had re- 
ceived two royal charters, the first in 1822 from King George IV., 
and the second from Her Most Gracious Majesty. It hada 
small grant from the Government, and the Irish public had of 
late years shown a marked appreciation of the efforts of the 
Academy to uphold the cause of art in the country. t 

The Earl of Carnarvon in reply, said:—“ Mr. President 
and Gentlemen of the Academy,—I thank you extremely 
for your courtesy in coming to welcome me here to-day. 
The fame of your Academy has reached my ears - over 
the sea long before I came here, and it gives me great 
satisfaction to make personal: acquaintance with so many 
distinguished artists. I am aware that your. exhibition for 
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this year is closed, and I cannot but regret that its closing 
should have just anticipated my arrival here. I think it a fortu- 
nate thing to witness the combination of a discriminating recog- 
nition of art on the one hand by the State, and on the other by 
It is a fortunate 


private liberality given to aid and enrich art. — 
conjuncture, and one of which any community may be well 
pleased and proud. When you propose turning this to account 
by dispensing gratuitous education, and when public apprecia- 
tion follows upon that, a large public attendance is your best 
reward. I shall hope to have the opportunity of making some 
further acquaintance with art in Ireland. It is impossible for 
any one to have been for any time on Irish soil without being 
aware of the natural and instinctive talents pervading the whole 
of the population. Without any disparagement to the English 
race, it is impossible not to draw a comparison rather adverse 
to my own nationality. Mr. President, I very gratefully accept 
the honour of vice-patron, which you have been good enough 
to tender to me, and you may be quite sure I shall follow with 
the deepest interest and attention all the studies and pursuits in 
which you so greatly excel.” 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the British Association is to be 
held at Aberdeen from September 9 to the 17th under the 
presidency of Sir Lyon Playfair. A circular issued by the 
local executive committee states that it is now twenty-six years 
since the Association met in Aberdeen under the presidency of 
the Prince Consort, and during the intervening period consider- 
able progress has been made in everything which can render 
the meeting interesting and attractive to members of the 
Association and others. Aberdeen is easily accessible from all 
parts of the kingdom. The Senatus of the University have 
placed at the disposal of the executive committee their halls 
and lecture-rooms in Marischal College, to be used as reception 
rooms, and for the meetings of several of the sections, while the 
city and county authorities have similarly granted their halls, 
and sectional meetings will be held there, as well as in several 
other buildings situated in convenient proximity. For the 
general meetings, the music-hall, capable of containing an 
audience of about three thousand, has been engaged, along 
with the adjoining rooms. It has been arranged to hold 
two conversaziones in the new art gallery and Gray’s 
Art School adjoining, in which a loan collection of paintings, 
got together by the Aberdeen Artists’ Society, will be on exhi- 
bition during the time of the meeting, as also collections 
illustrative of the natural history of the North of Scotland. 
Besides objects of interest in or near the city, such as the 
Cathedral, University, market buildings, and harbour, there are 
in the neighbourhood numerous objects and places interesting 
to the antiquarian, the geologist, and others. The industries 
and manufactures of the city, such as granite-polishing, ship- 
building, paper-making, comb-making, cotton, wool, and linen 
manufactures, will, it is believed in many cases, be opened to 
visitors ; and for places and objects at a distance excursions 
are being organised. These will include Upper Deeside, so 
well known as containing the Queen’s residence of Balmoral 
and the health-giving resort of Braemar. In connection with 
these excursions, the Queen has granted permission for an 
excursion party visiting Balmoral, and special invitations have 
been intimated from the Earl of Aberdeen, Colonel Farquhar- 
son of Invercauld, Mr. William Cunliffe Brooks, M.P., Glen- 
tanar, and Mr. Alexander Irvine, of Drum, convener of the 
county. It will be in the power of members interested in the 
geology, natural history, and antiquities of the. North of Scot- 
land to combine with their attendance at the meeting visits to 
such places of interest as Portsoy, Elgin and its cathedral, 
Peterhead, the Eird Houses at Kildrummy and Glenkindie, the 
Vitrified Forts at Noth and Dunnydeer, the Kieselguhr of Loch 
Kinord, &c., and special excursions will be arranged for some 
of these. Aberdeen is connected by the Great North of Scot- 
land Railway with the northern counties, and members may 
thus have the opportunity of seeing many other places of 
interest on the return journey, by availing themselves of the 
Highland Railway, the Caledonian Canal, or the Dingwall and 
Strome Ferry route by Skye. 


HAMPSTEAD NORRIS CHURCH. 


ARS members of the Newbury District Field Club during 

last week visited Hampstead Norris, Aldworth, and other 
places of interest in Berkshire. At Hampstead Norris a paper 
was read which had been prepared by Mr. W. Money, F.S.A. 
From an entry in the Domesday Book it would appear that a 
church stood on the site in Early Saxon times. In 1291 the 
value of the benefice was returned at 7/. 6s. 8d. At the Reform- 
ation a list was prepared which is evidence that the church 
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was unusually rich in vestments and ornaments. Hampstead 
Norris Church, which was restored a few years since, consists 
of a chancel, nave, west tower, and north porch. The chancel 
is Early English ; at the west end are two lancet windows 
externally, but splayed internally, so as to terminate in a single 
round moulding ; there is a trefoiled piscina supported on a 
shaft ; the sedilia are formed on the sill of the south-eastern 
window; there is a small lancet-shaped priests’ door; the 
western half of the chancel roof is of late Perpendicular date 
(about 1500), the other half is comparatively modern. The 
nave has two lancet windows on the north side; those 
on the south side are chiefly Perpendicular. The north 
porch is plain Perpendicular; the doorway is Norman with the 
billet moulding ; inside is a deep Early English recess for the 
stoop. The staircase to the rood loft remains, and a small Per- 
pendicular window to give light to it affords evidence that it 
was erected towards the close of the fourteenth century. The 
tower arch is Transition Norman, pointed ; the tower is plain 
Perpendicular, with very thick flint walls, and probably took 
the place of an older structure. The greater part of the roof of 
the nave is of the style called Jacobean, with the date 1635 ; 
the western portion may be assigned to about 1380. The 
ancient oak benches, of simple design, are of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or possibly rather earlier. At the recent restoration the 
interior was enlarged by the removal of the timber and plaster 
partition, which stood between the nave and the chancel, and a 
stone arch with detached pillars was erected in its place. 
There were indications, in the finding of a thick stone wall 
across the church that the chancel had been divided from the 
nave by a stone rood-screen, some remains of which on the 
south side were unfortunately destroyed during the alterations. 
As examples of stone rood-screens are exceedingly rare, 
this is much to be regretted. It was discovered that 
at the east end of the south wall of the nave two ancient 
windows once existed, but the tracery had been removed ; 
a portion of this was found in other parts of the church ; 
and the windows were restored. Upon scraping off many coats 
of whitewash, considerable remains of mural paintings, pro- 
bably of thirteenth century date, were revealed. One of the 
figures, which has been preserved under a panel, represents 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, the patron saint. An original dedica- 
tion cross was also disclosed beneath the plaster on the north 
wall of the nave between the doorway and the tower. A stone 
slab having the figure of a mailed knight mounted on a horse, 
with shield and lance carved on its face, was found used as a 
step to the priests’ door, on the south side of the chancel, and 
has been inserted in the inner wall of the south side of the 
nave. Judging from the helm, which is nearly cylindrical in 
form, flat at the top, and reaches almost to the shoulders, it 
may be ascribed to the latter part of the twelfth century. Many 
fragments of alabaster figures, which probably belonged to an 
ancient reredos or a side altar demolished at the Reformation, 
were also discovered under the floor of the church. A vestry 
and organ chamber have been added to the north side of the 
chancel, and the whole of the church refitted with open seats. 
The stone pulpit was the gift of Sir Charles Locock, Bart., in 
memory of the late vicar, the Rev. John Blissard. 


THE CASTLE OF EDINBURGH. 


a the House of Lords on Monday the question was asked 
by Lord Balfour whether it was the case that the War 
Office contemplated making extensive alterations in and addi- 
tions to the buildings now situated on the Castle Rock of Edin- 
burgh ; and, if so, whether any opportunity would be given to 
members of either House of Parliament and others interested 
of expressing any opinion upon the design which~it was pro- 
posed to adopt before the Government was finally committed to 
it. The Marquis of Lothian also asked whether any attempt 
had been made to clear out the old Scottish Parliament House 
in Edinburgh, which was now used as a hospital. The Earl of 
Wemyss said he was glad that the noble marquis had called 
attention to this matter. He thought that it was only right and 
just that the public should have an opportunity of seeing and 
judging these designs. He would like to know from the noble 
viscount whether he would endeavour to hunt up some designs 
that had been made by Mr. Billings, a first-rate architect, some 
thirty years ago, for the restoration of Edinburgh Castle. 
Viscount Bury, in replying, said he was sure that this matter 
must be of interest to Scotchmen in general. They all felt that 
Edinburgh Castle was one of those ancient monuments that 
were not to be tampered with, but what was going to be done 
in this case was of very moderate importance indeed. There 
was a hay-store and a guard-room right in the middle of what 
was called the parade ground, and at one end of the Castle 
there was an old tower, known as Argyll’s Tower, the 
roof of which was falling in. All that was now going to 
be done was a small addition to the roof of this tower. 
Thirty years ago designs had been submitted for the restora- 
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tion of the Castle by two schools of architects, and so hot 
had the contest been, that it had been decided that the 
matter must be entirely dropped, and nothing in consequence 
had been done. He hoped that the same thing would not be 
allowed to happen now, for sanitary and other reasons ; but, if 
they were to reopen the architectural quarrel of thirty years 
ago, it would terminate in nothing being done. The War 
Office had decided this matter in the time of his predecessor ; 
but, knowing that it would be unpalatable to Scotchmen in 
general to see any great alterations made in the Castle, they 
had proposed the smallest alterations consistent with the safety 
of the building. They hoped that the small addition to Argyll’s 
Tower might be done so that it might not be even visible from 
the new town of Edinburgh. The whole cost of the proposed 
alteration was only about 1,200/. or 13,3007. Some very mean 
buildings would be removed from the best part of the Castle. 
As to the hospital, that question depended upon the issue of 
what they were now considering. If they had to hang up the 
whole thing and abandon this removal of the roof, then it would 
be impossible to carry out what the noble marquis wished to be 
done. The Earl of Longford said that he would not be sur- 
prised if a War Office which had sanctioned a high-level bridge 
near the Tower should sanction a railway station or anything 
else in Edinburgh Castle. Lord Balfour of Burleigh heard 
with great regret the refusal of the War Office to allow the 
general public in Edinburgh to have an opportunity of inspect- 
ing these designs. He was sure that, if this discussion was 
reported in Scotland, the noble viscount would hear much more 
of the matter than he had heard that evening, and for his own 
part he would not be sorry for it. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF ANCIENT ROMAN 
CITIES.* 
By PROFESSOR W. H. CORFIELD, M.A., M.D. 


AS the supply of water to large populations is one of the 

most important subjects in connection with sanitary 
matters, and one upon which the health of the populations to a 
very large extent depends, I have thought that it would not be 
uninteresting to the members of this Institute were I to give 
them a short account of some of the more important works 
carried out for this purpose by the ancient Romans—the great 
sanitary engineers of antiquity—more especially as I have had 
exceptional opportunities of examining many of those great 
works in Italy, in France, and along the north coast of Africa. 
Many of them are well known, and have often been described, 
but others, and those, as we shall see, in many respects by far 
the most important, have not received the amount of con- 
sideration that they deserve. 

Of the aqueducts constructed for the supply of Rome itself 
we have an excellent detailed account in the work of Frontinus, 
who was the controller of the aqueducts under the Emperor 
Nerva, and who wrote his admirable work on them about 
A.D. 97. It may be interesting in passing to mention that 
Frontinus was a patrician, who had commanded with distinction 
in Britain under the Emperor Vespasian, before he was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor Nerva as controller (or, we should say, 
surveyor) of the aqueducts. He was also an antiquarian, and 
in his work he not only describes the aqueducts as they were in 
his time, but also gives a very interesting history of them. 

He begins by telling us that for 441 years after the building 
of the city, that is to say, before B.c. 312, there was no system- 
atic supply of water to the city ; that the water was got direct 
from the Tiber, from shallow wells, and from natural springs ; 
but that these sources were found no longer to be sufficient, 
and the construction of the first aqueduct was undertaken during 
the consulship of Appius Claudius Crassus, from whom it took 
the name of the Appian aqueduct. This was, as may be 
expected from its being the first aqueduct, not a very long one ; 
the source was about eight miles to the east of Rome, and the 
length of the aqueduct itself rather more than eleven miles, 
according to Mr. James Parker, to whose paper on the “‘ Water 
Supply of Ancient Rome” I am indebted for many of the facts 
concerning the aqueducts of Rome itself. This aqueduct was 
carried underground throughout its whole length, winding 
round the heads of the valleys in its course, and not crossing 
them, supported on arches, after the manner of more recent 
constructions ; it was thus invisible until it got inside the city 
itself—a very important matter when we consider how liable 
Rome was, in these early times, to hostile attacks. 

It was soon found that more water was required than was 
brought by this aqueduct, and it was no doubt considered 
desirab!e to have tanks at a higher level in the city than those 
supplied by the Appian aqueduct. It was determined, there- 
fore, to bring water from a greater height and from a greater 
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distance, and the river Anio, abeve the falls at Tivoli, was 
selected for this purpose. The second aqueduct, the Anio 
Vetus, was no less than forty-two miles in length, and was, like 
the Appian, entirely under the surface of the ground, except at 
its entrance into Rome at a point about 60 feet higker than the 
level of the Appian aqueduct. Little search has been made 
for the remains of this aqueduct, and its exact course is not 
known ; but during my examination of the remains of the sub- 
sequent aqueducts at a place called the Porta Furba, near 
Rome, where the ruins of five aqueducts are seen together, and 
at or close to which point the Anio Vetus must also have passed 
underground, I was rewarded for my search by discovering a 
hole, something like a fox’s hole, leading into the ground, and 
on clearing away a few loose stones which had apparently been 
thrown into it, and putting my arm in, I found that it led into 
the specus or channel of an underground aqueduct ; and on 
relating this incident to the late Mr. John. Henry Parker, the 
antiquarian, who was then in Rome, and showing him a sketch 
of the place, he said that he had no doubt that I had been 
fortunate enough to discover the exact position of the veritable 
Anio Vetus at that spot. 

These two aqueducts sufficed for the supply of Rome with 
water for about one hundred and twenty years, for Frontinus 
tells us that one hundred and twenty-seven years after the date 
at which the construction of Anio Vetus was undertaken, that is 
to say, the 608th year after the foundation of the city, the 
increase of the city necessitated a more ample supply of water, 
and it was determined to bring it from a still greater distance. 
It was no longer considered necessary to conceal the aqueduct 
underground during the whole of its course, and so it was in 
part carried above ground on embankments, or supported upon 
arches of masonry. The water was brought from some pools 
in one of the valleys on the eastern side of the Anio, some 
miles further up than the point from which the Anio Vetus was 
supplied, and the new aqueduct, which was fifty-four miles in 
length, was called the Marcian, after the Praetor Marcius, to 
whom the work was entrusted. Frontinus also tells us the his- 
tory of the other six aqueducts which weredn existence in his 
time, viz., the Tepulan, the Julian, the Virgo, the Alsietine or 
Augustan, the Claudian, and the Anio Novus, the last two 
being commenced by the Emperor Caligula, and finished by 
Claudius, because “‘seven aqueducts seemed scarcely sufficient 
for public purposes and private amusements ;” but it is not 
necessary for our purpose to give any detailed account of the 
course of these aqueducts, it is only necessary to mention one 
or two very interesting points in connection with them. 

In order to allow of the deposit of suspended matters, 
piscine, or settling reservoirs, were constructed in a very 
ingenious manner. Each had four compartments, two upper 
and two lower ; the water was conducted into one of the upper 
compartments and from this passed, probably by what we 
shonld call a standing waste or overflow pipe, into the one below ; 
from this it passed (probably through a grating) into the third 
compartment at the same level, and thence rose through a hole 
in the roof of this compartment into the fourth, which was 
above it, and in which the water of course attained the same 
level as in the first compartment, thence passing on along the 
aqueduct, having deposited a good deal of its suspended 
matter in the two lower compartments of the piscine. 
Arrangements were made by which these two lower com- 
partments could be cleaned out from time to time. The specus 
or channel itself was of course constructed of masonry, gener- 
ally of blocks of stone cemented together, and it was frequently, 
though not, it would appear, always lined with cement inside. 
It was roofed over, and ventilating shafts were constructed at 
intervals; in order to encourage the aeration of the water 
irregularities were occasionally introduced in the bed of the 
channel. 

The water supplied by the different aqueducts was of various 
qualities. Thus, for instance, that of the Alsietine, which was 
taken from a lake about eighteen miles from Rome, was of an 
inferior quality, and was chiefly used to supply a large nau- 
machia, or reservoir, in which imitation sea-fights were per- 
formed; while, on the other hand, the water of the Marcian 
was very clear and good, and was therefore used for domestic 
purposes. 

Frontinus gives the most accurate details as to the measure- 
ments of the amount of water supplied by the various aqueducts, 
and the quantities used for different purposes. From these 
details Mr. Parker computes the sectional area of the water at 
about 120 square feet, and says :—“ We can form some opinion 
of the vast quantity if we picture to ourselves a stream 20 feet 
wide by 6 feet deep, constantly pouring into Rome at a fall six 
times as rapid as that of the river Thames.” He considers 
that the amount was equivalent to about 332 million gallons a 
day, or 332 gallons per head per day, assuming the population 
of the city to be a million. When we consider that we in 
London have only 30 gallons a head daily, and that many other 
towns have less, we get some idea of the profusion with which 
water was supplied to ancient Rome. 

But the remains of Roman aqueducts are not only to be 
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found near Rome. Almost every Roman city, whether in Italy 
or in the south of France, or along the north coast of Africa, 
can show the remains of its aqueduct, and almost the only 
things that are to be seen on the site of Carthage are the 
remains of the Roman water tanks, and the ruins of the 
aqueduct which supplied them. 

The most beautiful aqueduct bridge in the world, on the 
course of the aqueduct which supplied the ancient Nemausus, 
now Nismes, still stands, and is called from the name of the 
department in which it is, the Pont du Gard. It consists of a 
row of large arches crossing the valley over which the water 
had to be carried, surmounted by a series of smaller arches, 
and these again by a third series of still Smaller ones, carrying 
the specus of the aqueduct. This splendid bridge still stands 
perfect, so that one can walk through the channel along which 
the water flowed, and it might be again used for its original 
purpose. 

There was, however, one city which, from the fact that a 
great part of it was situated upon a hill, was more difficult to 
supply with water than any of the rest, and which, at the same 
time from its size, its great importance, and the fact that it was 
the favourite summer residence of several of the Roman 
emperors, and notably of Claudius, who was born there, and 
who had a palace on the top of the hill, must of necessity be 
supplied with plenty of water, and that too from a considerable 
height. I refer to Lugdunum (now Lyons), then the capital of 
Southern Gaul. 

A somewhat prolonged residence in this city on two different 
occasions gave me the opportunity of examining on the spot 
the remains of the aqueduct constructed there by the ancient 
Romans, and more especially of the one constructed by the 
Emperor Claudius, and so, as they are but little known, although 
by far the most remarkable of the Roman waterworks, I have 
thought that it would not be uninteresting to you if I were to 
give, with the aid of the diagrams I have prepared, a somewhat 
detailed account of them. 

The city of Lugdunum was built by Lucius Munatius 
Plaucus, by order of the Senate, in A.U.c. 711. Augustus went 
there in A.U.C. 738, and afterwards lived there from 741 to 744. 
It was he who raised it to a very high rank among Roman 
cities. It had its Forum near the top of the hill now called 
Fourviéres (probably a corruption of Forum Vetus), an imperial 
palace on the summit of the same hill, public baths, an amphi- 
theatre, a circus, and temples. 

In order to supply this city with water, standing as it did 
on the side of a hill at the junction of two great rivers (now 
Rhone and Soane), it was necessary to search for a source at a 
sufficient height, and this Plaucus found ‘in the hills of Mont 
d’Or, near Lyons, where a plentiful supply of water was found 
at a sufficient height—namely, that of nearly 2,000 feet above 
the sea. From this point an aqueduct, sometimes called from 
its source the aqueduct of Mont d’Or, and sometimes the aque- 
duct of Ecully, from the name of a large plain which it crossed, 
was constructed, or rather two subterranean aqueducts were 
made and joined together into one, which crossed the plain of 
Ecully in a straight line still underground ; but the ground 
around Lyons was not like the Campagna, near Rome, and it 
was necessary to cross the broad and deep valley now called 
La Grange Blanche. This, however, did not daunt the Roman 
engineers. Making the aqueduct end in a reservoir on one 
Side of the valley, they carried the water down into the valley, 
probably by means of lead pipes, in the manner which will be 
described more at length further on, across the stream at the 
bottom of the valley by means of an aqueduct bridge 650 feet 
long, 75 high, and 284 broad, and up the other side into another 
reservoir, from which the aqueduct was continued along the 
top of a long series of arches to the reservoir in the city, after a 
course of about ten miles. : 

In the time of Augustus, however, it was found that the 
water brought by this aqueduct was not sufficient, especially in 
summer, and as there was a large Roman camp, which also 
required to be supplied with water, situated at a short distance 
from the city, it was determined to construct a second aqueduct. 
For this purpose the springs at the head of a small river, called 
now the Brevenne, were tapped, and conveyed by means of an 
underground aqueduct, known as the aqueduct of the Brevenne, 
which wound round the heads of the valleys, and after a course 
of about 30 miles is believed by some to have arrived at the city, 
but by others to have stopped at the Roman camp, and to have 
been constructed exclusively for its supply. I have here a 
diagram (after Flachéron) showing a section of this aqueduct, 
‘and this will give a very good general idea of the section of a 
Roman aqueduct where constructed underground. It will be 
seen that the specus or channel is 60 centimetres (or nearly 
2 feet) wide, and 1 m. 57. (or a little over 5 feet) high, and 
that it is lined with a layer of 3c. (or nearly It inches) of 
cement. It is constructed of quadrangular blocks of stone 
cemented together, and has an arched stone roof. It will be 
noticed also that the angles at the lower part of the channel on 
€ach side are filled up with cement ; it appears also that this 
aqueduct crossed a small valley by means of inverted siphons, 


But neither of these aqueducts came from a source suffi- 
ciently high to supply the imperial palace on the top of 
Fourviéres, Their sources are, in fact, according to Flachéron, 
at a height of nearly 50 feet below the summit of Fourviéres, 
and it was, therefore, considered necessary by the Emperor 
Claudius to construct a third aqueduct. The sources of the 
stream now called the Gier, at the foot of Mont Pila, about a 
mile and a half above St. Chamond, were chosen for this pur- 
pose, and from this point to the summit of Fourviéres was con- 
structed by far the most remarkable aqueduct of ancient times, 
an engineering work which, as will be seen from the following 
description, partly taken from Montfaucon’s history of Lyons, 
partly from Flachéron’s account of this aqueduct, and partly 
from my own observations on the spot, reflects the greatest 
possible credit on the Roman engineers, and shows that they were 
not, as has been frequently supposed by those who have only 
examined aqueducts at Rome, by any means ignorant of the 
elementary principles of hydraulics. : 

To tap the sources of a river at a point over fifty miles from 
the city, and to bring the water across a most irregular country, 
crossing ten or twelve valleys, one being over 300 feet deep, 
and about two-thirds of a mile'in width, was no easy task, but 
that it was performed the remains of the aqueduct at various 
parts of its course show clearly enough. It commences, as I 
have said, about a mile and a half from the present St: 
Chamond, a town on the River Gier, about sixteen miles from 
St. Etienne. Here a dam appears to have been constructed 
across the bed of the river, forming a ‘lake from which the 
water entered the channel of the aqueduct, which passed along 
underground, until it came toa small stream which it crossed 
by a bridge, long since destroyed. After this it again became 
subterraneous for a time, and then crossed another stream on a 
bridge of nine arches, the ruins of some of the columns of 
which are still to be seen, and from these ruins it would appear 
that the bridge had, at some time or another, been destroyed, 
probably by the stream running under it having become 
torrential, and subsequently rebuilt ; again it became concealed 
underground, to reappear in crossing a small valley and 
another small stream, when it was again concealed by 
the ground, and in one or two places channels were even 
cut for it through the solid rock, after which it reappeared on 
the surface at a point where now stands the village of Terre- 
Noire, and where it was necessary that it should somehow or 
another cross a broad and deep valley. It ended ina stone 
reservoir, from which eight lead pipes descending into the 
valley were carried across the stream at the bottom on an 
aqueduct bridge, about 25 feet wide, and supported ‘by 
twelve or thirteen arches, and then mounted the other 
side of the valley into another reservoir, of which scarcely 
any remains are now seen, from which the aqueduct started 
again, disappearing almost immediately under the surface of 
the ground, to appear again from time to time crossing similar 
valleys and streams upon bridges, the remains of some of which 
may still be seen, until it reached Soucieu, on-the edge of ‘the 
valley of the Garon, where are still seen the remains of a” 
splendid bridge, the thirteenth on its course, nearly 1,600 feet 
long, and attaining a height of 56 feet at its highest point above - 
the ground. The object of this bridge was to convey the. 
channel of the aqueduct at a sufficient height into a reservoit. 
on the edge of the valley. The remains of this bridge leave no- 
doubt that it was purposely destroyed by barbarians. Some of. 
the arches near the end of it remain, while the rest have been | 
thrown down, some on one side and some on the other ; but 
happily the arches next to the reservoir, at the end of the bridge 
and on the edge of the valley, remain, and the reservoir itself 
is still in part intact, supported on a huge mass of masonry. 


Four holes are to be seen in that part of the front of the 


reservoir which is left, béing the holes from which the lead 

pipes descended into the valley. It would appear from the 

remains of the reservoir that there must have been nine of these 

pipes in all. These holes are elliptical in shape, being 12 inches 

high by 93 inches wide, and the interior of the reservoir is still 

seen to be covered with cement. The walls of the reservoir 
were about 2 feet 7 inches thick, and were strengthened by ties 

of iron. It had an arched stone roof, in which there was an 

opening for access. From this the nine lead pipes descended 

the side of the valley, supported on a construction of masonry, 

crossed the river by an aqueduct bridge, and ascended into 
another reservoir on the other side, as seen on the plan, enter- 

ing the reservoir at its upper part just below the spring of the 

arches of the roof. From this reservoir the aqueduct passed 

to the next on the edge of the large and deep valley of Bonnan, 

being underground twice, and having three bridges on its 

course, the last of which, the sixteenth on the course of the 

aqueduct, ends in a reservoir on the edge of the valley. Only 

one of the openings by which the siphons—of which there were 

probably ten—started from the reservoir is now left. 

The bridge across the valley below, and of which I have 
here a photograph and some engravings, had thirty arches and” 
was about 880 feet long by 24 feet wide. A number of the. 
arches still remain standing, and, as will be seen by the photo- 
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graph, in some instances the pillars of the arches were con- 
structed of transverse arches themselves. The work consisted 
of concrete formed with Roman cement, so hard that it turns 
the points of pickaxes when employed against it, with layers of 
tiles at regular intervals. The surface of the concrete is covered 
with small cubical blocks of stone placed so that their diagonals 
are horizontal and vertical, and forming what is known as opus 
reticulatum. After crossing the bridge the pipes were carried 
up the other side of the valley into a reservoir, of which little 
remains, and then the aqueduct was continued to the next 
valley, passing over three bridges in its course. This valley, 
that of St. Irenée, is much smaller than either of the others, 
but nevertheless it was deep enough to necessitate the construc- 
tion of inverted siphons, of which there were eight. 

Leaving the reservoir on the other side of this valley, the 
aqueduct was carried on a long bridge (the twentieth on its 
course) which crossed the plateau on the top of Fourviéres and 
opened into a large reservoir, the remains of which are still to 
be seen on the top of that hill, From this reservoir, which was 
77 feet long and 51 feet wide, pipes of lead conveyed the water 
to the imperial palace, and to the other buildings near the top 
of the hill. Some of these lead pipes were found in a vineyard 
near the top of the Fourviéres at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and were described by Colonia in his history of Lyons. 
They are made of thick sheet lead rolled round so as to form a 
tube, with the edges of the sheet turned upwards, and applied 
to one another in such a way as to leave a small space, as 
shown in the diagram, which was probably filled with some 
kind of cement. These pipes, of which it is said that twenty 
or thirty, each from 15 to 20 feet long, were found, were 
marked with the initial letters TI. CL. CAES. (Tiberius 
Claudius Cesar), and afford positive evidence that the work 
was carried out under the Emperor Claudius. Lead pipes, con- 
structed in a similar manner, have also been found at Bath, in 
this country, in connection with the Roman baths. 

It will be seen at once that the great difference between this 
aqueduct and those near Rome arises from the fact that instead 
of being carried across a nearly flat country, it was carried 
across one intersected with deep ravines, and that it was there- 
fore necessary to have recourse to the system of inverted 
siphons. There can be no doubt that the inverted siphons 
were made of lead, although no remains of them have been 
found, for we know that the Romans used lead largely and, as 
we have seen, pieces of the lead distribution pipes have been 
found. It is possible, and even likely, that strong cords of 
hemp were wound round the pipes forming the siphons, as is 
related by Delorme in describing a similar Roman aqueduct 
siphon near Constantinople. Delorme also describes, in the 
aqueduct last mentioned, a pipe for the escape of air from the 
lowest part of the siphon carried up against a tower which was 
higher than the aqueduct, and it is certain that there must 
have been some such contrivance on the siphons of the aque- 
duct at: Lyons. Flachéron supposes that they consisted of 
small pipes carried from the lowest part of the siphons up along 
the side of the valley and above the reservoirs, or in some 
instances, of taps fixed at the lowest part of the siphons. 

The Romans have been blamed for not using inverted 
siphons in the aqueducts at Rome, and it has been said that 
this is a sufficient proof that they did not understand the 
simplest principles of hydraulics, but the remains of the 
aqueducts at Lyons, which I have been describing, negative 
this assumption altogether. The Romans were not so foolish 
as to construct underground siphons, many miles long, for the 
supply of Rome, but where it was necessary to construct them 
for the purpose of crossing deep valleys they did so. The 
same Emperor Claudius who built the aqueduct at Rome, 
known by his name, built the aqueduct of Mont Pila, at Lyons, 
and it is quite clear, therefore, that his engineers were prac- 
tically well acquainted with the principles of hydraulics. 

It is thus seen that the ancient Romans spared no pains 
to obtain a supply of pure water for their cities, and I think 
it is high time that we followed their example, and went to 
the trouble and expense of obtaining drinking water from un- 
impeachable sources, instead of, as is too often the case, 
taking water which we know perfectly well has been polluted, 
and then attempting to purify it for domestic purposes. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Dipton.—The foundation-stone of the church of St. John 
the Evangelist, Dipton, near Consett, has been laid. Messrs. 
Oliver and Leeson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, are the architects. 
The church is to accommodate 418 persons, and will cost about 
2,500/, The contractors for the mason work are Mr. W. 
Foster, Croxdale, and for the wood work Mr. Mordue, Dipton ; 
Mr. J. A. Thompson is clerk of works. 


Wew Deer.—A new Free Church erected at New Deer has 
been opened. The architects are Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, of 
Aberdeen. The contractors were—Mason work, Mr. William 


Davidson, New Pitsligo; joiner, Messrs. James Leslie & Co., 
Charlotte Street, Aberdeen; plumber, Mr. Rennie, Fraser- 
burgh ; plasterer, Mr. Hutcheon, Methlick; painter, Mr. 
Donald, Aberdeen; and slater, Mr. Pirie, Aberdeen. The 
cost of the building, including site, charter, furnishings, and 
other expenses, will be a little over 2,300/. 


Leeds.—The corner-stone of All Hallows Church, now in 
course of erection at Hill Top Road, Burley, has been laid. 
Messrs. Adams & Kelly, of Leeds, are the architects. The 
contractor for the whole of the works is Mr. Charles Myers, of 
Leeds, Mr. Brotherton being clerk of the works. The church 
is to accommodate 868 persons, and will cost 8,500/. 


Dalston.—A new synagogue has just been opened. It was 
erected at a cost of 7,000/, from the designs of Mr. N. S. 
Joseph, architect to the United Synagogue, which now possesses 
eleven places of worship. The new building has an extreme 
length of roo feet and a width of 50 feet, and is approached 
from a spacious vestibule facing Poet’s Road. The internal 
arrangements are similar to those which obtain in most English 
synagogues, the seats being arranged longitudinally on the 
ground floor for the male worshippers, while the galleries are 
arranged for the women. The Almemar, a raised platform on 
which the prayers are read and partially intoned, is constructed 
of ornamental woods, and occupies a central position in the 
nave, the east end being occupied by the ark or shrine for the 
sacred scrolls of the Law, which is adorned with marbles and 
mosaics. 


Upton.—The ancient parish church at Upton, near Didcot, 
has been restored and reopened. The works have been carried 
out under the direction of the architect, Mr. Stallwood, of 
Reading. 

Liverpool.—St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church has been 
consecrated after reconstruction on a new site in Highfield 
Street. The former church was designed by Mr. A. W. Pugin, 
and the present church has been built from the designs of Mr. 
Peter Paul Pugin by Messrs. Hughes & Stirling. 

Upper Arley.—The memorial-stone of the new chancel, in 
the restoration of the parish church, has been laid. Mr. Lewis 
Shepherd, of Worcester, is the architect, and the builder is Mr. 
Job Stanley, of Broome, Warwickshire. The total estimated 
cost of the entire scheme is a little over 3,000/, but it is not at’ 
present proposed to carry this out in its entirety. The work 
now entered on includes the erection of chancel, an organ’ 
chamber and vestry, and the construction of new floors through- 
out the church. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Doncaster.—The post-office building just erected in Priory 
Place is designed in Tudor Gothic style. The building has 
been erected from plans prepared by Messrs. Wilson & Masters, 
of Doncaster and Sheffield, and the work has been carried out 
by Mr. A. Ripley, of Rotherham. 

Birmingham.—The Gothic Arcade, situated in Snow Hill, 
is now opened. It consists of seventeen shops and large 
warehouses facing Slaney Street. Considerable freshness of 
treatment is shown in the design for the Snow Hill front, the 
free use of white glazed brickwork, Minton’s tiles, stone carv- 
ing, &c., having conduced greatly to that end. The shops in the 
arcade are of plain design. This building has been erected by 
Mr. Ede, from designs prepared by Mr. John Statham Davis, 
architect, of Newhall Street. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


warwick.—The foundation-stone of the new parish room 
and Sunday Schools for St. Nicholas has been laid. The site 
is immediately opposite to the main entrance to the castle, and 
has been given for the purpose by the Earl of Warwick. The 
cost of the structure will be about 1,400/., the architect being 
Mr. Cundall, of Leamington, and the contractors Messrs. J. H. 
& T. Cashmore, builders, Warwick. 

Darlaston.—The first block of Board Schools erected in 
Darlaston has been opened. The buildings comprise depart- 
ments for boys, girls, and infants—the last-named department 
occupying the centre of the block—each affording accommoda- 
tion for two hundred children, and having a separate entrance, 
with cloak-rooms and lavatory. The building has been erected 
with red bricks and Gornal stone dressings, a bell-turret rising 
from the main roof, and, together with the whole of the roofs, 
is covered with a deep red Staffordshire tiling, with orna- 
mental finials at the gables. The hot-water apparatus is sup- 
plied by Messrs. T. Evans & Son, of Wolverhampton. The 
desks were designed and supplied by Mr. T. E. T. Butler, 
Darlaston, who also acted as clerk of the works. The schools 
have been built at a total cost of 3,800/., by Mr. T. Tildesley, 
Willenhall, from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. A. P. Brevitt, architect, Darlaston. 
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Colonial Architects. 

SIR,—Upon receipt of your valuable and ever-welcome 
journal of April 11, just to hand, I am surprised to learn from 
“Street’s Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory for 1884-5,” 
that Shanghai is without architects but has nine civil engi- 


neers. Iam at a loss to guess who the nine can be, even 
counting the gentlemen who describe themselves as “ civil 
engineers, architects, surveyors, house and estate agents, 
builders and general contractors,” or what they can find to do, 
but I think it would have been worth Mr. Street’s while to 
refer toa Hong Kong or Shanghai directory, or even to the 
list of the Royal Institute, where he would have found that 
there are several architects practising in Shanghai, including 
your obedient servant, 
W. M. Downatt, A.R.I.B.A, 
Shanghai, May 209. 


LEGAL. 


Ryde County Court.—Zuly 8. 
(Before Mr. P. M. LEonarp, Judge ) 


SAUNDERS v. POWER. 
SURVEYORS’ FEES, 


The plaintiff in this case, Mr. Theodore R. Saunders, who is an 
architect and surveyor, residing at Ventnor, claimed 377. 6s. 10d. 
for professional services. It was explained that last year there was 
an action in the High Court in which the present defendant, who 
resides at Wroxall, and Mr. Pound, a neighbour, was the plain- 
tiff. These gentlemen’s residences at Wroxall were adjoining, 
and a dispute arose between them as to the ownership of a 
hedge which divided the two properties. Mr, Saunders was 
retained by Mr. Power to survey the property, and in progress 
of time was one of the witnesses for Mr. Power. Great nicety 
was required in the measurements, and Mr. Saunders had to go 
over the ground several times. The defendant had paid 
24/, 15s. 6d. into Court, and he considered that sum amply 
sufficient to satisfy the plaintiff's claim.—Mr. Saunders was 
then called, and, going through his diary, detailed the time he 
had spent with the defendant, one interview with whom had 
occupied five hours.—In cross-examination witness said the 
dispute was as to the ownership of a hedge, and a piece of land 
about 1} acres, or thereabouts, was surveyed. He was fur- 
nished with a tracing from the lease. He considered Mr. 
Power wrong, and told him so, and strongly advised him to 
go to arbitration on the matter. He had since thanked witness 
for that advice, and regretted he had not taken it. It was on 
the advice of the solicitor that defendant went to Winchester. 
Witness told him he had an extremely risky case. He was 
paid to give evidence in support of Mr. Power. The plaintiff 
was then cross-examined at some length as to the time he had 
expended in measuring this piece of land, and said that he had 
himself spent eighty-four hours over it, and his assistants 
199 hours. Mr. Stratton had also surveyed the land; he had 
only charged eleven guineas; and Mr, Newman, who had 
acted for the other side, might only have charged 47.—His 
Honour considered that the defendant had paid 77. or 82. into 
Court more than the plaintiff was entitled to, and (it having 
been proved that a bondjide tender of 24/. 15s. 4@. had been 
made), ordered plaintiff to pay taxed costs. 


ARCHAZOLOGY. 


St. Martin's, Canterbury.—A hagioscope has been dis- 
covered in the north-west wall of the nave, at its junction with 
the tower. It is a Norman insertion in a wall of Roman con- 
Struction, a wall which is now seen to be similar to those which 
form®at least the lower portions of the nave and chancel. There 
are regular courses of Roman brick, and the surface of the 
original wall has been covered with the characteristic salmon- 
coloured mortar. A coating of plaster two or three inches 
thick has covered up and concealed the ancient walls, which 

_have, for the most part, stood intact since first erected by 
Roman or British Christians in the third or fourth century. 
The Romano-British Sanctuary was afterwards profaned to 
heathen use, or allowed to fall into decay, until it was, as Bede 
records, repaired and reconsecrated to Christian worship for 
Queen Bertha. The original fabric has undergone in the long 
course of time many changes ; it was already of venerable age 
when} the Norman builders “pierced the walls to insert door or 


window, squint or piscina, which still further lapse of ages once 
more concealed. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Edward Z’Anson, Vice-President R.I.B.A., Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers, F.S.A.. and Mr. W. H. White, Secretary 
R.I.B.A., have been elected Honorary and Corresponding 
Members of the Société Centrale des Architectes, Paris. 


A Sum of 6,000/. was guaranteed at a public meeting held 
in Folkestone in support of the proposed National Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition for that town. It-is intended that the exhibi- 
tion shall be a permanent one. 


The Plans of Mr. A. Lewis Guy, of Lewisham, have been 
selected for the proposed Board-schools at Northfleet. 


A Permanent Church is to be erected at Woodford, near 
the present iron building, and it is intended to commence 
building the nave next spring. Mr. J. Fowler is the architect, 
and the entire cost, including chancel, is estimated at 5,000/. 


The Council-Generai of the Seine have adopted a resolu- 
tion in favour of the removal of the cross from the front of the 
Panthéon. A symbol of glory or immortality, to be competed 
for by French sculptors, is to take its place. 


The Ground adjoining the Falls of Niagara, on the 
American side, has been acquired by the Government of the 
United States, and will be thrown open to the public as “ The 
Niagara International Park.” 


The Tower of London will again be thrown open to the 
public after certain works for the better safeguarding of the 
structure have been carried out: 


The Trustees of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital contem- 
plate building a convalescent home at Chatham, and Mr. 
George Winch has offered to give a site on the Chatham 
Maidstone Road, the family having already made a gift of 
1,000/. to the hospital in memory of their late parents. 


A Resolution expressing regret at the contemplated 
destruction of certain churches in the city of York has been 
adopted by the Council of the Incorporated Free and Open 
Church Association, and forwarded to the Archbishop of York 
and others. 


Mr. Hippolyte Blane, of Edinburgh, has been appointed 
architect for the new Baptist Memorial Church, Paisley. 


Mr. Liewelyn Jewitt has been granted a pension of 70/, 
a year in recognition of many years’ devotion to archeological 
and topographical pursuits. For more than twenty years he 
has edited The Religuary. 


Liverpool Architectural Society.—The fourth meeting of 
the Junior Debating Club was held at the rooms, Cook Street, . 
on July 13, Mr. Edmund Rathbone in the chair. There was a 
fair attendance to hear the paper by Mr. Joseph H. McGovern 
(visitor) on “Valuations.” Messrs. J. Nicholson, J. S. A, 
Mercer, the chairman, and others joined in the discussion that 
ensued. It was announced that at the next meeting, to be held 
July 27, Mr. E. Percy Hinde would read a paper on “ Architec- 
tural Education.” 


Band Subsidences, affecting various properties along the 
Salt Green. Road, Eyemouth, have been caused by the exca- 
vations and piling operations in connection with the new 
harbour. ; 


The Nottingham Town Csuncil have adopted a recom- 
mendation of the committee to increase the salary of Mr. 
Arthur Brown, the Borough Engineer. The committee in their 
report noted the very large increase in the labours of the 
borough engineer’s department, and which had been prominently 
brought before the public in a paper recently read before a 
meeting of civil engineers. The salary, they thought, was 
altogether inadequate for the services, for he not only acted as 
borough engineer, but, with respect to several of the recent 
undertakings of the Corporation, as borough architect. 


The Contract made between the manager of the Constanti- 
nople Land and Building Company, Limited, and the German 
Government, for the erection of the new German Embassy 
buildings at Therapia, on the Bosphorus, has been ratified by 
the directors. The land is a present from the Sultan to the 
Emperor of Germany. The engineer of the company, M. 
Cingria, is a Frenchman. 


Defective Foundations.—The following paragraph appears 
in the report of the chief constable to the Lincolnshire county 
magistrates :—“ The lock-up at Wragby requires some repair, 
the new work done in 1882 having given way. By order of the 
magistrates a report has been made by Mr. Farebrother, an 
architect of Grimsby, describing the defects. Since receiving 
the report of Mr. Farebrother, I have had an interview with the 
architect of the building, Mr. Goddard, who regrets the weak- 
ness of the foundation, which was not discovered at the time of 
building, and will, if the court see fit, make good every defect 


to the satisfaction of the magistrates before the next quarter 
sessions.” 
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LONDON, JULY 17, 1885. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


On and after July 3 Toe Arncuirect will be 
dated on the day of publication, which has 
always been Friday, although the Paper 

This altera- 


inconvenience 


has been dated on Saturday. 
tion is made to avoid the 
which arises from many of our contributors 
sending us Tenders and other important in- 
formation on Friday morning instead of 
Thursday. All commuiications intended 
for insertion im the current number must 
reach the Office as early as possible on 
Thursday afternoon. Literary matter should 
be addressed to the Editor, advertisements to 
the Publisher, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


"* As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
‘Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 
Thursdays. 


— 


5 p.m. on 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 

Contract Reporter to THe ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


‘By the Post Office arrangements THE 
ARCHITECT can now be sent to any part 
of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp ; hitherto the postage has 
very frequently been twopence per copy. 
The Publishers will be happy to forward, for 
19s. 6d. per annum, post paid, THE ARCHI- 
TECT, to residents in towns and neighbour- 
hoods to which there is no easy access by 
railway. Terms for the half-year, 10s. 


Our readers are invited to address us on 
subjects of interest to themselves or the 
public. We shall be always ready to insert 
letters asking for a solution of any suitable 
questions of a professional or practical 
nature, and to receive replies to such m- 

 quiries, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The wuthors of signed articles and papers read 
in public must necessarily be held responsible 
for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless 
authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer—not in every case for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as 
possible to make their communications brief. 
The space we can devote to Correspondence 
will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under .#£0 2 6 
For every Additional Line . 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page . ° ¢ 25100 
For Half Page A : . 410 0 
Fora Page . 2 C amo 8 30 


On pages preceding and following matter, 
special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. 
per page ; 1s. per line. 


series of insertions on application to the 
Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 


TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 

All subscriptions are payable one year m 
advance, and may commence at any date. 
The cost of one year’s subscription, mailed 
free, is 20s. sterling per annum, and Post 
Office Orders for that amount can be ol- 
tained at any Post Office in the United 

States. 

Post Office Orders should be made payable at 
Lombard Street Post Office, London, but 
SHOULD BE ADDRESSED to GILBERT Woop & 
Co., 175 Strand, W.C., London, England. 

In order to meet the difficulty which constantly 
arises from subscribers in the United States 
omitting to advise the Publishing Office at 
the time they remit a Post Office Order for 
the amount of their Subscriptions, and 
also as a reply to frequent inquiries as to 
the best means of obtaining Taz ARCHITECT 
in America, the Publishers desire to offer 
the following suggestions :— 

To prevent the possibility of delay, and to 
enable the Post Office Order to be the more 
readily traced in the event of its miscarriage 
in transit, it is advisable in all cases to 
notify per following mail, the number, date, 
and location of the order. 


Special arrangement may be made for a 


| 


| 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BEVERLEY.—Aug. 24.—Designs are invited 
for Proposed Corn Exchange, Public Bath, 
Butter Market, &c. Mr. James Sharp, Borough 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Beverley. 


BouRNEMOUTH.—Aug. 5.—Designs are in- 
vited for Undercliff Drive and Promenade and 
Works for Preservation of Cliffs. Premiums of 
200, 100, and 50 guineas. Mr. G. R. Andrews, 
Town Surveyor, Bournemouth. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 19.—Designs are in- 
vited for the Construction of Two Marine Piers. 
Mr. G. R. Andrews, Town Surveyor, Bourne- 
mouth. 


BRISsTOL.—July 20.—Designs are invited for 


| the Erection of Board Schools, Castle Green, for 


1,000 children. Mr. Benjamin Wilson, Clerk to 
the School Board, Guildhall, Bristol. 


LiveRPoou.—Aug. 1.—Designs are invited 
for the Erection of Dwellings for the Labouring 
Classes. Mr. G. J. Atkinson, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AUDENSHAW.—For Alteration of Premises 
for Liberal Club. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, 
Warrington Street, Ashton-under- Lyne. 


ARKLOW.—July 29.—For Building Coast- 
guard Station. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


BARKING.—July 23.—For Construction of 
Main Sewer (2,000 yards) and Building Engine- 
house at Outfall Works. Mr. B. S. Brundell, 
C.E., Princes Street, Doncaster; Mr. C. J. Daw- 
son, C.H., Hast Street, Barking. 


BARNSTAPLE. — July 22.— For Improved 
Water Supply and Water-closets at Workhouse. 
Mr. W. C. Oliver, Architect, 19 Cross Street, 
Barnstaple, 


BERWICKSHIRE.—July 17.—For the Erection 
of Three Bridges and Formation of a Road, be- 
tween Ellemford and Smiddyhill, Duns. Mrs 
William Tait, C.., Earlston. 


BrertoN.—For Additions to House for Mr, 
Leopold de Rothschild. Mr. J. T. Lawrence, 
Architect, Bridge Street, Leighton Buzzard. 


BISPHAM QuARRY.—July 23.—For Building 
Engine-house, Making Conduit and Brick Cul- 
vert. Mr. George Heaton, Surveyor, Wigan. 


BLACKROD.—For Enlargement of Wesleyan 
Day School, Blackrod, Chorley. Mr. T. Little, 
Secretary. 


BRANDON.—For Building Stable and Out- 
buildings. Mr. 8. Pilling, Brandvn, near 
Durham. 


CHEADLE.—July 18.—For Reseating and 
other Works at St. Giles’s Parish Church. 
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Messrs. Thomas Lewis & Sons, Architects, New-' 


castle-under-Lyme. 


GHELMSFORD.—July 20.—For Erection of 
Cemetery Buildings,. Enclosing Fences, &c., 
Writtle Road. Mr. Charles Pertwee; Architect, 
Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 


CLOGHER HeAD.—July 29.—For Construc- 
tion of Pier (350 feet long), Widening Harbour 
Entrance and Eastern Dock. -Mr. W. B. 
Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. 


COCKERMOUTH. — July 24. — For Building 
Dwelling-house, Station Street. Mr, R. 8. 
Marsh, Surveyor, Cockermouth. 


Crook.-—Aug. 8.—For Building St. Catha- 
rine’s Church. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal, 


CwMAMAN.—July 18.—For Building Fifteen 
Cottages. -Mr. W. D. Wight, Cwmaman Col- 
liery, near Aberdare. 


DEPTFORD.—July 22.—For Widening Black 
Horse Bridge and Works to Road and Footway 
Approaches. -Mr. J. Spencer, Clerk to~ the 
Greenwich Board of Works, 141 Greenwich 
Road. 


Dusuiyn.—July 20.—For Building .. Bonded 
and other Stores for the Dublin Whiskey Dis- 
tillery Company, Limited, near the Works, 
Jones Road. Mr. P. F. Leonard, C.E., 34 Lower 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. 


Dycre.—July 18,—For Alterations and Re- 
pairs to  Dwelling-house, Upper  Corsehill. 
Messrs. Anderson & Rae, Advocates, 14 Union 
Terrace, Aberdeen. 


Eston.—July 21.—For Building Local Board 
Offices, Board Room, Fire-engine House, Stables, 
Store-house, Yard, &c., at Grangetown. Mr. T, 
W. Stainthorpe, District Surveyor, Grange- 
town, Eston. 

GILCRUX.—July 22.—For Building School 
and Alterations to Wesleyan Chapel. Rey. J. 


Bunting, Maryport. 
R | § 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


GorLestoy.—July _ 25.—For* Erection “of 
Cottage and Farm Buildings, “ Mr. W. ~B. 
Cockrill, Architect, Gorleston. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—For Erection:of ‘Build: '; 


ings and Alterations’ to existing. Buildings for 
the School Board. Messrs., Bottle & Olley, 
Architects, Regent Street, Great. Yarmouth. 


GuILsBporouGH.—July 17.—For ‘Work ‘at 
Ward Arms Inn. Messrs. John Ingham & Son, 
Surveyors, 4 Hazelwood Road, Northampton. | 


Hauirax —July 27.—For Building ‘Post- 
office. The Postmaster, Halifax. 


HAWKHwnrst.—July 28.—For Construction 
of Sewerage Works, Highyate. Mr. W. Collins, 
Highgate, Hawkhurst. Mr. W. Noot, Engineer, 
2 Priory Bank Villas, Tonbridge. 


KENDAL.—July 24.—For Building Home 
Farm, Graythwaite Hall (Stables, Cottages, 
Loose Boxes, Cart Houses, &c.). Messrs: 
Webster, Son & Danks, Architects, 100 Highgate, 
Kendal. 


LEOMINSTER.—July 28.—For Restoring and 
Re-seating Parish Church of Aymestrey. Messrs. 
Nicholson & Son, Architec‘s, Hereford. 


Limerick. — July 20.— For Earthwork, 
Masonry, and Ironwork, for Waterworks. 
Supplying and Laying Water-mains, &c. Mr. M. 
A. Hennessy, C.E., 62 George Street, Limerick. 


LoNGRIDGE.—July 28.—For Building Church. 
Messrs. Longworth & Gardner, Chapel Street, 
Preston. 


MANCHESTER.—July 20.—For Moses Gate 
Passenger Station Alterations. Plans, &c., at 
the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


MonmoutTH.—July 25.—For Rebuilding 
Casual Wards at the Union Workhouse. Messrs. 
Muggeridge & Powell, 200 Kennington Park, 
S.E. aad he 

Moruey.—July 20.—For Building Three 


Shops and Houses. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Archi- 
tect, Paragon Building, Queen Street, Morley. 


‘Montxy. —July 22.— For Building ‘Two Villas 
at West’Ardsley.. Mr. T. A, Battery,-Architect, . 
Paragon Building, Queen Street, Morley. — 


-Nuatu.-July.-27.For,. Building English” 
‘Congtegationali Chapel.’ Mr. D. M. Davies, — 
Architect, 58 Water Street, Neath. an ithe 


NEwToN ABBor.— July 20.—For Erection of 
Temporary Wooden Foot-bridge, Taking-down 
and Removing existing Wooden Carriage | 
Bridge, and Fixing an. Iron Girder Bridge over . 
the White Lake, Mr. H. “Michelmore, Clerk of 
the Peace, Castle, Exeter, . ute 


“NEWTOWN BuTLER.—July 18.—For Building 
Memorial Tower, Crom Church. Mr; J, H. Ful- 
lerton, Architect, Armagh. ~ ' 


NOTTINGHAM. —July 20.—For-Pulling Down — 
Two Shops and Patting in Foundations of New © 
Premises, Long Row. Messrs. T. C. Hine & Son, 
Architects, Nottingham. 


OLDHAM.—July 21.—For Building Store and 
Show-rooms at Gas Station. Mr. H. Andrew, 
Gas and Water Office, Oldham. 


Oxrorpb. — Aug. 1,— For Building Smalb 
Engine-house, with Pump Well, Caretaker’s 
Cottage, Brick Sewer (37 yards), Boundary and 
River Walls, &c., Providing Gas-engines and | 
Pumps, Laying Pipe Sewer (700 yards) and 
Cast-iron Pumping Main (100 yards), with Man- 
holes, Flushing-chamber, Valves, and other 
Works.” Mr. W. H. White, C.E., Engineer to 
the Local Board, Oxford. ope avn. ay 


PPNRHIWCEIBER.— July 20.—For Building 
Baptist. Chapel. _ Rev. J. Jones, Station Ter- 
race, Penrhiwceiber, Mountain Ash, ’ Rear a OF 

Perta. — July 20. — For Widening St. 
Leonard’s Bridge. Messrs. Blyth & Cunning- 
ham, C.E., 135 George Street, Edinburgh. 


ROCHDALE.—For Building Business Premises, 
Drake’ Street. Messrs. Butterworth and Duncan, 
Architects,.4 South Parade, Rochdale. ~ 


SILLoTH.—July 22.+-For Erecting Grand 
Stand and Fitting-up Agricultural Show Ground 
Mr. Peat, Secretary, Lees House, Silloth, - , 
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17 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, 8.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 
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Barnstaple . erence ‘ a . 
Belfast and 10 miles round ® ’ 
“Bournemouth and 1 miles round’. 
Brighton and 8 miles round a 4 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
~p« Wilts, Mon.,.Glamerganshire 
Dublin’and 20 miles round G 
Dundee and 30 miles round 
Edinbyrgh\. re Ay 
“Exeter and 20 miles round~ » 
~@lasgow- and 30 miles:-round 


B 
Gloucester and Cheltenham ego 


. 
. 
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“« 
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Hancock, Pilton Stre-t. 

W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, 


Brock & Bruce; Albert Road, St! Phillip’s. 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King £treet, 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


' W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street.’ 
, Thompson’ & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS gga a 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
1s now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outsine of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system tbat duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firms are invited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, a3 it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 


The present representatives are :— 


Hastings , . . 
Hereford and.5'miles’round © 
llfracombe . ° oa 
Leeds ard 5 miles round” , 
Tiverpoor? eA saying o| 


Reading and 5.miles round 
Southampton and 7 
‘Sunderland and 10 

Torquay and 5 miles round 


; panbegns) Grosvenor, Ludlow.’ |, © 
-1, Newton Abbott and 1 miles round, ,., Parker Bros., Courtnay Streets. map 
,» Henry Vickers, Welford Road. ~ 


‘Ludlow and Leominstefi .) "' 
| Nottingham and 15 miles round ® 


miles round 
iles round 


rarer TSS Sette. 
re ee ee ee 


—— 


- Taylor Bros., Builders. ! So aie 

. OC. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. “ ~°~ 

«, W...Jones, 4 OsborneRoads + ©. .+..° tym 

*. John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. : 

. | Evan: Griffiths: & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street. arrest 


abana 


SOshesetD 


? bee} * GSTS Dd cee. SNe 
Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southampton. 


« C. & W. Watcon, Union Street, 


Juty 17, 1889.] 


THE ARCHITEOT,. 


SUPPLEMENT _ 


Building 
Chimney Shaft, Sheds, &e., in connection with 


SOUTHAMPTON.—July | 28.—For 
Refuse Destructor. ” 
Borough Surveyor, Southampton. 


SouTHWELL.— For Building School. Out 
Offices and Boundary Walls at. Halam. Messrs. 
J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. - 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—July 20,—For Building 
Grain Warehouse. Plans, «c., at’the Engineer's 
Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


SowHRBY BRIDGE.—July 22,—For Building 
Shed, Asquith Bottom. Messrs, Ingram & 
Huntriss, Solicitors, 4 Hopwood Lane, Halifax. 


STIRLING.—July 21.—For the Erection of 
about 1,650 yards of.a Wire Fence, 4 feet high, 
and about 400 yards of a Dry-stone Dyke round 
the Commissioners’ No. 4 Reservoir, Touch 
Moor. Mr. William Ronald, Burgh Buildings, 
King Street, Stirling. 


ST. JOHN’s WoopD.—July 23.—For Construc- 
tion of Brick Sewers and Works in connection. 
The Surveyor, Court House, Marylebone 
Lane, W. 


ToRPOINT.—July 30.—For Building Chancel, 
to St. James’s Church.. Mr. William White, 
F.5.A., Architect, Wimpole Street, London, W. 


TOTTENHAM.—July 27.—For Sewage Works 
Extension, comprising Construction of Strain- 
ing Chambers, ‘Tanks, Sewer Extensions, Pen- 
stock Chambers, Buildings, Sludge Well, Car- 
riers, &c., and (Contract’ No. 2) Smith and 
Founders’ Work, and Supply of Ironwork. Mr. 
De Pape, Engineer, High Road, Tottenham. 


Wrst BRoMWICH.—July 24.—For 140 Cast- 
iron Fire-hydrant Covers and a quantity of 
Pipes, Branches, Collars, and Bends. Mr. John 
T. Hayrs, Borough A RY an Hall, West 
Bromwich. 


WIMBLEDON.—July 31.—For Construction of 
Sewage Works with Reservoir, Cottages, Pump- 
ing Station, and Machinery, &c.. Mr. W. H. 
Whitfield, Clerk to the Local Board, So oe 
Wimbledon. 


Mr. W. B. G, Bennett, 


BRADFORD. 
TENDERS. For Extension of Bowling Back Lane School, 
for the Bradford. School Board, Messrs. 
‘ AXMINSTER. Mitnes & FRANCE, Architects, Swan 
For Repairs to Exterior of ‘Workhouse, Ax- Arcade, Bradford. 


minster. Accepted Tenders. 


Adams, Kilmington 4 4 . £34 4 6 Obank & Sons, Idle, mason and joiner 
, . joiner. 

‘Parsons, Axminster ‘ ee Zee j 5 : 

CLoun, Axmirster (accepted) 20 5 0 G- Melgon, Bragtors, plumber. 


T. Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, plasterer, 


meee Arundel, Bradford, painter. 


For Heating Rhiwlas, Bala, Merionethshire, 
North Wales. 


J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). BRENTFORD, 


For Paving Portions of the High Street and 
BOSTON. Ealing Road, for the. Brentford Local 
For Building Farmhouse at Navenby and Farm- Board. Mr. Lacuy, Suryeyor, 62 High 


Street, Old Brentford. 


house at Fishtoft, near Bosto M 
i bated Trehearne, Battersea, schedule. 


CHARLES KIRK & Sons, Architects, Slea- 
ford. Quantities by the ‘Architects. 


Navenby. CANTERBURY. 
Leafe, Boston FeSO Om ald For the Erection of Wesleyan College, Canter- 
SHERWIN, Boston (accepted) 597 0 O bury. Mr. CHAS. BELL, F.R.LB. As Archi- 
Gadd, Navenby é A ae} sy 2 tect. Quantities by Mr, H. Lovegrove. 
Nwehitaets’ estimate 648 0 0 Martin, Wells & Co. . . £9,999 0 0 
Nineteen. Tenders received. Foster & Dicksee : 9,999" 0 0 
Pishtoft G.& J. Green . ; ae 0*0 
Dunbleby & Watts, Fishtoft  . 700 0 0) Spee ° pion 
Sherwin, Boston . : 589 0° 0) Bulle Sons ; 9414 0° 0: 
Harrison, Lenton, Notts . 525° 0 0! Denne & Son 9.379 0 0 
Architects’ estimate F 615 0 0 Wallis & (ements ; 9.273 0 0 
Sixteen Tenders received. Smith & Sons . ; 9,197 0.0 
Paramor & Son . : », 9,180.0 508 
BROMLEY. — T. Denne . FIDE wT 1438 OO 
For Internal Cleansing, Distempering,and other] ajjen & Sons 9,100 0-0 
Works at .the Poplar and Stepney Sick Judges r ; : 8.633 0 0 
Asylum, Bromley, Middlesex, for the Mana-| yartin ; 8630 0.0 
~ gers. Messrs. A. & C. Hanstoy, Archite Worwatkon i eee NOL Ok 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities ; > 
‘supplied. ¢ CARDREOSS. , 
Lilley . : . £357 = & 0 |For Villa at Cardross, for Mr. Duncan M‘Intyre. 
Vigor & Co. . 332 0 0 Mr. J, B. WILSON, A.R.I.B.A, Architect. 
Gibben i 329 0 O| Bain, Cardross, mason. , £467, 4 11 
Derby . ; 308 0 0} Henderson, Helensburgh, wright 376 11 9 
Proctor 300 0 O| Bruce, Glasgow, plumber 88 17 O 
WYTHE, 17 Brownlow Street, Dal- Thomson, Helensburgh, plasterer 74 14 O-- 
ston, E. (accepted). 225 10 O| Harris, Maryhill, slater BOSE 


ares BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important Seerlant diisovers is i in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “ Mitre Brand’’ can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
one ros than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


The Steel Cut Nails are far suxerior in quality and more uni- 
‘orm in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters, they are found cheaper in actual use than 

common Tron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r ewt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are A ge ly suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Packing-Case Makers, & ¢,, and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their super ior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 


**MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUITA EXHIBITION 


WHITLAND ABBEY GAEEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so 


much sought Rffér “A Architects for Mansiotis: Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nen¢y of their beautiful colour, a e now offered by the Proprietor, 
Mr. Muscorr (whose name is so well known in conneetion with 
these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata reduction of 
Twenty per Cent. 


For ie ey et) , Samples, Price Lists, &c., apply to the old 


address, as un 
Mr. MUSCOTT, 
Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries 
, Clynderwen K.S.O., South Wales 


W. F. STANLEY, 


»Mathematical - Instrument © Manufacturer 
0 H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Ari 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 

Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality .and. finish, at the most. mode- 
ot prices, Price List post free. Engine Divider to.the Trade. 
. Addiess 4&5 Great, Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
' Also New Store, at6a — Street, Westminster. 


RoLtr XXXII OF THE ARCHTDHOY. 


oer Baund in Cloth, soe omega ete ro od eh 
_. Office ; 175 Strand, London, F 


Px a8 Fag. ey PY ny das 9 a OT 
a3 i. Pha. ogo WY <2 bey = 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


‘THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, Boone. 


Just Published, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS: OF WIN DOW BLINDS fear 8vo. 104 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, ne 
THE TRADE AND. "SHIPPERS ONLY. price 2s.6d.; and in fine paper covers, ls. 


Pattern Books of Patorials Kevecial) (special), Paes Lists, Illustrations, R 0 B E R T B 0 Y L E 
9 


n Applicat 
INVENTOR AND PHILANTHROPIST 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C FACTORY— KENSINGTON. 
COPYING TRACINGS BY LIGHT.| 


WHITE LINES ON BLUE GROUND. 
BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
Prospectus sent on application. 


Sensitized Paper for both processes of very superior quality. 


Tracing Cloth and Tracing Paper specially suited for 
these processes. 


(Founder of the profession of Ventilation « 
Engineering). 


By LAWRENCE SAUNDERS. 


ea nen ae HONERS, edie STREET, 
WG 4 Bi 
cee TIVERPO : London: GILBERT Woop & Co., 175 Strand. 


Now Ready. 
Bound in cloth, 307 pages, 3s. post free. 


UILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ 


BOOK and GUIDE to ESTIMATING 
(late RBEYVIS’S). 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, 8 Plans, &c., xc., best style. 


PRICE 


LIA 
| PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PAXIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC, 


By Gronrar W. USILL, Assoc.Mem.Inst.C.E. 
‘An exceedingly acceptable and useful work.” Citizen. 
‘The information contained in the book is very full.—British 
Re uiee 


J. L. ALLDAY,| . 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


Works. Ly. guide of a thoroughly reliable and practical nature.’’— 
2 Builders’ Weekly Reporter. 
COLMOPE: HOW London: The SCIENTIFIC. PUBLISHING Cee 
BIRMIN G HAM Limited, 22 Buckingham Str reet, Strand, Ww. 
NEW WORK BY DR. ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M. P. 
1 9 8 Sig BE} A jax I 1 EF, Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCI-~ 
S DENTAL to SCHOOL Rite By RoBgeRT FARQUHAR- ‘ 
SON, M.P., M.D.Edin, F.R.0.P. Lond. Late Lecturer cn © 
* Materia Medica” at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School, xe. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


COMPANY-- 


wr 4 


HULL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF us DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
S LIME AND MASTIC, 


“EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 
stucco work, and for use in sewage works and the construction of 
Gas Holder Tanks. 

EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
is specially useful in cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 
contended with.” 


‘aheeiaes ASSURANCE 
Established 1836. 
FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London: } Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 
INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Fire Premiums ....0.ssseseeevereeees » £573,000 

“Life Premiums «+. .i0...s.sveelensete 184,000 2 o's ¥ 
‘SAND. SAND. er amnesia een ee ai 
- ‘BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOsE&. _ Accumulated Funds o+++e2s12rere++ , phot 

: Guaranteed Sharp and. Clean. ee 
a sampl ASSU RA NC TRANSACTED, ay i 
| For sample, price, railWay ‘and canal rates, apply to ASR AS FIRE AND LIF BC OFFICE, Established ta 
E. J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits; Leighton Buzzard. eee Secretary, SAMI. Je PIPEX. 


4° 


ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


[Juny 17, 1885." 


i 


CARDIGAN. 

For Colouring School and Class-room, Lobbies, 
and Passages with Calcarium, «c., for the 
Cardigan Board of Guardians. 

MULRAIN (accepted). 


CARMARTHEN. 
For Supply of Five Iron Turnstiles for the 
Carmarthen Town Council. 
REES (accepted). * F£7T 10.0 
Six Tenders received. 
CHISWICK. 

For Construction of 50 Flushing Wells, and 
Providing and Fixing 50 syphons, for the 
Chiswick Local Board (Doulton & Watts’ 
syphon). 

TREHERNE (accepted). 


CLIFTON. 
Enlargement and Alteration of Olden 
Lodge, Clifton College. Mr. C. F. HANSoM, 
Architect, Clifton. Quantities supplied. 


For 


Ball & Westlake . « £981..0° 0 
Pugsby Tian OemO! 
Cowlin 2 foo. wOw 0 
Eastabrook & Sons (24.0780 
Walters & Son , : (696RR0) 206 
Perrott : ; : ; ..: 688 0 -0 
Clark, Fishponds . 685 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons 666 0 0 
WILKINS (accepted) 630 0 0! 


CLONAKILTY. 
Building Labourers’ Cottages, Clonakilty 
Union, co. Cork. Mr. TimoTHY MURPHY, 
C.E., Architect, Cork. Quantities by the 
Architect. 


For 


Accepted Tenders. 


Hurley, two cottages .each £92 10 0} 
Forde, three cottages 88 0 0) 
Driscoll, two cottages ; { i i 4 
Delea, one cottage F ‘ - 80 0.0) 
Architect’s estimate (less the 

fencing of the half acre, which 

varied) : : each 85 0 0! 


—_— 


é DEWSBURY. 
For Decorating the Industrial Hall, for the 
Dewsbury Pioneers’ Industrial Society. 


' Spencer, Bradford . £800. 0 0 
' Howard & Sons, London. RAY 
Kear, Liverpool ; 635 0 0 
Framemakers, London 500 0 O 
Huddlesden, Dewsbury 440 0 0 
Imeson, Dewsbury : 39D, 0 40 
Ramsden, Dewsbury . 3 = AO) 
Bray & Son, Dewsbury : | 208 e167 0 
KersuAw, Dewsbury (accepted) 229 10 0 
Burgoine & Son, Lockwood . see le Olas 
DUDLEY. 
For Paving Footpath on Stourbridge Road. 
Mr. J. GAMMAGE, Borough Surveyor 
Berry, Dudley . A . £945 0 0 
Biggs, Handsworth . - . 900-0 0 
Bennett & Ball, Bilston 895 0 O 
Owens, Wolverhampton (accepted) 849 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate i 900 0 0 


EDINBURGH. 


For Laying Earthenware Pipes from Bonally 
to Greencraig Cistern, for the Edinburgh 


and District Water ‘Trustees. Messrs. 

LESLIE & REID, Engineers. 
Ritchie, Colinton . £543 0 0 
Watson, Loanhead 436 O 0 
Aitkin, Edinburgh - 419 0 0 
Gilmour, Edinburgh . . “pod 20-0. 
Finlay, Kinross : ; 344 0 O 
Shaw, Edinburgh : : 30500) 0 
Morris & Sons, Edinburgh . 257 0 0 
M‘Kenzie, Berwick-on-Tweed 224 0 0 
Stewart & Fairlie, Gorebridge . 213 0 0 
T. & J. Turner, Juniper Green . 209 0 0 
of DIRE ES ROP oe) 


BROWNLEE, Colinton (accepted) 


ELGIN. 

For Works on Farm Buildings at Bruntlands, 
Estate of Orton. Messrs. A. & W. Rup, 
Architects, Elgin. 

zlecepted Tenders. 
Legge & Sons, Torhab, mason. 
George, Higin, carpenter. 
Wilson, Elgin, slater. 


RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 
The Second SATURDAY AFTERNOON EXCURSION will 
be made on the 25th inst. 
Full particulars to be obtained of Mr. A. G. FORREST, 7A | 
Laurence Pountney Hill B.C. 
HERBERT D. APPLETON, 
THOS. EDWARD PRYCE, § 


Hon. Secs. 


THE 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co ) 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 

Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Ifours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
ceneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING 


OFFICE, 
25 BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 
Architectural and Engineering Drawings of every de- 
scription ; perspectives in ink and colour, tracings, com pe- 
tition work, Specifications made and quantities taken 
out; surveys. All descriptions of artistic and practical 
assistance rendered to both professions. Writing and 


copying. Country work promptl uted. 
STRICTLY MODERATE. TERMS 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO,, 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


LAMS & CO, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


-] PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOOKsS, 


FOLESHILL. 

For. Erection of School and Class-rooms, Out- 
offices, &c., on land adjoining St. Paul’s 
Church, Foleshill, for the St. Paul’s School 
Building Committee. Mr. HERBERT W. 
CHATTAWAY, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 


Leathers, Raised Flocks, 

F No Travellers Employed. 

(> SotE ADpRESsS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HITE SAND, DIAMGND GRIT, for 


Cementing, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS 
TILES, “ ri 


Samples and prices on application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 
Westerham, Kent. 


“SANITAS ” 


C. DICKINSON, Architect, Manager. 
; TOMARCHITEOISS eS 
Ae Architect, retiring from Business, wishes to 
dispose of the following volumes of “ The Architect,” 


full of valuable Architectural Illu i 
: H Strations and a large 
number of Original Art Plates e 
Vols. 2,3,7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13 14, 16, 20, 21, 29, 2! 
$+ 29718, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 20, 21, 28, 23, 24, 96, 30,31, 
ae ae ee aes ep Price £7 7s. the a peas 
» M., 175 Strand, Lond n, W.C., 4 
seen. Or will tt: sent carriage free ay Radsees Wee, earte 


A to any ad i itai 
on receipt of cheque for above amount... dress in Great Britain 


(yA8es FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price ‘Two Shillings. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


Se eS ae ee Oe 
AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
ie BODIES. 


chp Se eS 
The Sanites Co., Limited, Bethnal Greeu,E. 


Mayo, Coventry £546 0 O 
Makepeace, Coventry . 545 0 0 
Punshon, Coventry 520-0. 0 
Haywood, jun., Coventry 485 0 0 
Waters, Coventry 449 0 O 
Wootton, Coventry . aes ONO 
Kelley, Foleshill . : : =) SLO 0 
RANDLE, Foleshill (accepted) . 406 14 6 
Wright, Foleshill » it ay £06,910 BO 
GARELOCH. 
For Additions to Somerhill, Gareloch. 
Brown, Glasgow, all trades . . £600° 8) 10 
Craig, Glasgow, bedroom fittings 138 0 0 
Paterson & Son, Glasgow, bells . 1319 O 


GATESHEAD. 


For Pipe Sewerage at Redheugh, Gateshead. 
Mr. L. H. ARMouR, C.E., 16 West Street, 


Gateshead. 
Wardlaw .. . : = ae . £183 16 10 
W.& M. Young . g ji Wit. 4.9 
CRAIG (accepted) are 160 9 3 
GLASGOW. 

For Building Free Church and Manse at 
Douglas Water. Mr. J. B.° WiLson, 
A.RI.B.A., Architect, 112 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. ‘es 

Accepted Tenders. 

Clarkson & Son, Tesmahago, 

mason. ; : : £498 16 3 
Burns & Co., Larkhall, wright 865 4 0 
Harris, Maryhill, slater Toa AO 
Lithgow, Lanark, plasterer Ha? "Gio 
Bruce, Glasgow, plumber 39 0 O 
J. & &. Anderson, Glasgow, 

painter . : 0 Souls 79 
Miller, Glasgow, glazier 19 2 6 


GRUNDY’ PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- « 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
‘*9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0,1884. 


““Srmr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I © 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


‘DEAR MR. GRUNDY,—I have pleasvrein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in: 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove. at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 


From Hon, and Rey. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
s30nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

_ Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—“* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air," ; 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 380 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—Ty.pEsiry, near MANCHESTER. 


da 


Juty 17, 1885.) 


HELENSBURGH. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


: 


LLANELLY. 


For Additions to Bandon Grove House, Helens- | For Supply of 339 lineal yards of 3-inch cast- 


burgh. Mr. J. Witson, A.R.LB.A,, Archi- 

tect. 
Murray, jun., Maryhill, mason . £667 15 8 
A.& D. Forbes, Glasgow, wright 657 12 7 
Shirreff, Glasgow, plasterer 17813 3 
Bruce, Glasgow, plumber . . 105 0 0 
Thom, Helensburgh, slater. . . 40 0 0 
Paterson & Son, Glasgow, gas 

and bells . : . : . 2418 5 

HIGHGREEN. 


For New Ceiling and other Work at Highgreen 
Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. W. J. SYK«rs, Archi- 
tect, Hoyland, near Barnsley. 


Wheat, Sheffield . . £1220 0 
T. & J. Hawley, Penistone . WANS a 
Bower, Wentworth 105 0 O 
SMITH, Gawber (aceepted) . -e 95) 8 0 


INGWELL. 

For Erection of a Villa Residence, Coach-house, 
Stable, Conservatory, Boundary Walls, &c., 
near Ingwell. Mr. J. 8. MOFFATT, Archi- 
tect, 10 Scotch Street, Whitehaven. 

CHAPPLE & SON, Whitehaven (accepted). 


LEEDS. 

For Warming and Ventilating (Hydro-caloric 
Coil System) Board School, Silver Royd 
Hill, Leeds. 

HEAPS & CO. Ot a (ae- 
cepted) . . £255 10 0 
LITTLEBOROUGH. 

For Building Conservative Club at Smithy 
Bridge. Mr. F. H. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Architect, Littleborongh. Quantities by 
the Architect. 


Atkinson & Son, mason (Beh OW 
Riley, joiner : : : fy glPABing fd 
Hudson, plumber : ; 5 ath a G 
J. Butterworth, plasterer. 5 ee OW 
I. Butterworth, heating 5 ve ay Wy 
Rushton, slater . : ; 4. PRSEUE 40) 
Whitworth, painter. . : 6 BY Pir 0. 

Total ; : . £594 12 0 


iron water pipes, 300 4-inch, 723 6-inch, 
and 36 11-inch, Llanelly. Mr. G. WATKEYS, 
Survey or. 


Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow. w£2to te 9 
Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield . » 263 9:9 
Butterley Co., ‘Alfreton “ 259 10 6 
J. &&. Roberts, West Bromwich 246 8 4 
Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge 236 0 10 
SPITTLE & Co., Newport (ae- 

cepted) 2413 0 


Other tenders received not properly filled in. 
Laying Pi Ps 

Vivian, Llanelly . 

JONES, Llanelly (accepted) . 


LONDON. 
For Works to Cannon Hall, Hampstead, for 
Mr. H. Clarke. Mr. PEEBLES, Architect. 


Quantities supplied by Mr. W. E. Stoner. 
Sundry Repairs, 
Patman & Fotheringham . £720 0 0 
Killby & Gayford 698 0 90 
Simpson & Sons 659 0 0 
McCornick & Sons 628 0 0 
Benstead & Sons C 611 0 O 
Additions. 

Benstead & Sons 1,298 0 0 
Simpson & Sons : e220 aes 0) 
Patman & Fotheringham . 1,190 0 0 
Killby & Gayford 1,140 0 0 
McCornick & Sons 1,043 0 


For Works at Infirmary Buildings in Westmore- 
land Road, Walworth, St. Saviour’s Union. 
Messrs. JARVIS & SON, Architects, 29 Trinity 
Street, Borough, 8.E, 


Simpson& Son .. . £400 0 0 
C.& T. St. John . . 392 10 9 
Little . : ; 359 0 O 
Searl 345 0 0 
Proctor ; 330 0 0 
Hadman & W orsley 287 0 90 
Stewart 7 é A 283 6 10 
Derby . ZiomnO 0 
Lilly 249 0 0 


5 


LONDON—continued. 

For Iron Cylinders with Coil Pipes, and Repairs 
to Hot-water Pipes to Baths, &c., at the 
Infirmary, Westmoreland Road, Walworth. 
Messrs. JARVIS & SON, Architects. 


Speller . . £427 10 0 
Clements, Jeakes & Co. : . 3880 0 0 
Pratt & Co. . 366 0 O 
Stidder & Co. 325... 0830 
Berry . 296. 01.0 
Grafton & Co. 225. 0 0 
Clarke 195 0 © 
Brown : : 195 0 O 
Crane’. eh GO) 


For the Erection of Business Premises, Goswell 


Road, Quantities ce Mr, H. Lovegrove. 
Barton : . £1,690 0 0 
Lister : 1,640 0 0 
Hadman & Worsley . 1,394 0 0 
Shenton 1,353 0 O 
Feary : : ¢ 1,300 0 0 


For the Erection of Business Premises, Hamp- 


stead Road. Quantities by Mr. W. Heelis: 

and Mr, H. Lovegrove. 
Scurrah : £5,949 O O» 
Clarke & Mannoch : : . 5,663' 0 0 
Anley : : 4,960 0 0 
Shepherd . 4,854 0 0 
Tarrant & Son . ys . 4,850 0 0 
Goad : : : : . 4,725 0 Oa 
Smith & Son . 4,600 0 O 
Serivener . : : 2 ASE Oo Om O 
Gibbons . : , : . 4,495 QO O- 
Axford 4.435 0 O 
G. & G. Green . 4,300 0 0: 


For the Rebuilding of Nos. 38 and 39 Chalk 
Farm Road, N.W. Messrs. ALEXANDER 


& Gipson, Architects, 9 Great James Street, 

Bedford Row, W.C: Quantities by Mr. H. 

Burton. 
Manley 7 £3;38 7mm 
Smith 3,349 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham : 3,173.00 
Beale 2:999" 0 0 
Green 2,859 0 0 
Gregory & Bence 2,835 0 0 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
BELLMAN’S PATENT GULLY. 


P HOLE ROUND 
ORSPUA 


“| Receives 
: Waste Pipes. 


VOLUME XXXII. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO, Lo. 
ELS Ww ICE... 


The Lessees are now prepared to supply the Trade with Slates of unsurpassed 
richness of colour and quality, either round-headed or with upper corners cut. 


SAMPLES, PRICE LISTS, and further information from the COMPANY’S OFFICE at 
EES WwiICk§K.. . . 


OFFICE: 


| Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. 
The ordinary P or § trap to be used in connection with Gully being 
lif! ; ‘2 & Separate piece, ean be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, . 
| thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
and disconnects one 


Rain-water Pipe and Three 
Forms Drain for Areaor Surface. 


Is easy of Access for Clearance. 


This is 


and of various sizes. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities: 
on Sanitary Matters. 


- PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


Now ready, 


BELLMAN & IVEY, 
(OFFICE ONLY) 87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 12s. 6d. 


Quad 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON — continued. 


For Construction of Concrete Walls or Piers at 
the Entrance to the Dock at the Sewage 
Works, Tottenham, and. Concrete Retaining 
Walls in the Scotland Green Brook, for the 


Local Board. Mr. 
Croft House, High Road, Engineer. 


DE PAPE, Coombes 


Concrete Walls or Piers at Entrance to Dock 


at Sewage Works. 


Bloomfield, Tottenham ~ £135 
Jackson, Enfield . 115 
Cattley, London . 4 . . k00 
Witson & Co,, Tottenham a 
cepted) : 99 


Retaining onde elecys Green. 
343. 


Wilson & Co. 
Jackson 
CATTLEY (accept ad) 


280 
266 


For Works of Painting at’ 


London School Board. 
Webb Street. 
Shepherd ; : . £549 
Howell & Son . 472 
Grover & Son 439 
Jerrard 5 428 
Nightingale. 422 
Hornett : ; 369 
Duke Street. 
Holding & Son j 270 
Kirk & Randall . 266 
Blow . 252 
North . 232 
Jerrard 224 
Vigor & Co. LG 
Jobnson 5 ESE 


Sleaford Street. 


Atherton & Latta A 4 » 548 
Lathey Bros. ; 540 
Higgs & Hill A472 
. Johnson 381 
Nightingale 357 
Hammond 345 
Davis Bros. . 342 
J. Holloway 332 
Hornett 33 


MAI 


Schools for 


the 
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LONDON— continued. 
Angler's Gardens, 
i 377 


Smith & Son Pid hd 

Kirby & Chase 365 
Grover & Son 343 
Déaring & Son 330 
Shurmur 270 


James Stieet, Buckingham Oats 


Hobson 289 
McCormick & Son 269 
Hornett 242 
Mallett. seca ms 242 
Horton 233 
Knight & Walden 223 
; ‘Tower Strect. 
Blow . ; 330 
Petchy Die 
Hobson 254 
Oldrey ‘ ‘ 250 
Williams & Son . 249 
Nightingale 210 


Upper Karl Street. 


Tonge’ - 3 : { + 7228 
Tait &'Co. , 182 
Crergan Bros. 165 
Johnson 159 
Jerrard : 158 
-Kirk & Randall 156 
Pitchford ; : 119 
Chatham Gardens. 
Blow é : : t B22 
Smith Bros. : g : Le 29 
Grover & Son 202 
Robey . 198 
Sargeant x 181 
coed those I Wood . 175 
McCormick & Sons 174 
_ Flaxman é 165 
Belvede re ; Pie 
Howell & Son. Pa cess 
Hobson _- . 5 : ‘ Peas 
Davis Bros. . . 288 
Nightingale. : . 269 
_ Horton 5 A : : . #252 
Goodman <.. . 245 
Shurmur 209 
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LONDON-=continued. 
VE) te BOR elena: € Road. 
Hiegs SOHAL. & Hee 


=f 


Hobson - ; ; i 
Lathey Bros. Nh Piesh 
Hornett 

J. Holloway : = 
Kearsley .). +: ‘ ’ ait 
Horton . . . ‘ ‘ 
Johnson 


* Orchard Hots Place School. * 


Atherton & Latta 
Robey . 
Derby . 
Reed . 
North . ate f 
South Grove School. 
F.& F. J. Wood . . 7 
Atherton & Latta 
Willmott 


Vigor & Co.. : 5 
Robey . : é 3 

St. Paul’s Road School. 
Snewin Bros. & Co. 7 
Flaxman 


F. & F. J. Wood’: 


Pritchard’s Road Sohool. 
Pr eowbed & Son *; ‘ 


Sargeant . «bey : 
North . 
Shurmur ¥ s 
EF. & Fy J; Wood . ; j 
Flaxman 


Willmott 
Jerrard 
Mallett 
Pearse . ; 
Snewin Bros, & Co. e ; 
Rolls Road School. 


HO Votes: ees . < . 
Lathey Bros. 


Knight & Walden 

Mallett 5 F ; ; 
Horton- 4 d 5 A : 
Pearce. ee 3 c ‘ 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS. BRANCHES. 
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Contnbiey Road School. . 


276 
258 


236° 


233 
213 


368 


343. 
330 - 


322 
233 
225 


__ SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO,’S LOCKS:—. 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, Tou 


BUCKINGHAM, INNS’ OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &e. 
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-RS TO HER MAJESTY, 


i 
' 


SILINS §TWI93dS 


Sux 17, 1886.] 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Fe os 
b. 


LOND ON—continued. 
Beethoven Street. 


. Petchy : : ; . £530.:0 0 
Kearley ° : ‘ . . 475 0 0 
., Oldrey : . ‘ : » 418 0 0 
Smith & Son : : 854 °0 0 
Johnson ,. 2 4 - 352 0 0 
; Bath Street. 
Goodman ,. F ‘ : 679 0 O 
Shurmur . 4 . s 621 0 0 
Pritchard & Son . 614-6 0 
‘Kearley 5 : 2508470 —0 
_ Wall Bros. . ; s <:,676-70° 0 
© McCormick & Son. . 561 O O 
"Grover & Son ‘ 5820 0 
> Smith & Son ; 519 0 O 
Jerrard : Z a : a este (0) 
Vigor & Co. z 5 ‘ ee: <0 ya 0 0) 
; Thornhill Rod, 
. Pritchard & Son . : 459.10 O 
. Green . 3 450 0 O 
Willmott. P 410. Oa 0 
‘Williams & Son . 3914.07 (0 
Dearing & Son 368 15 0 
‘Grover & Son 363 0 0 
Smith & Son 355 0 0 
Shurmur 3 ‘ ‘ 352.008 0 
Compton Street. 
Wall Bros. . ; j P 549 0 0 
Pritchard & Son . , - 496 7 0 
Goodman d 484 0 0O 
Shurmur é 4395, OF 0 
McCormick & Son . y 412508 0 
Willmott . . . ‘ . 403 14 6 
Sargeant . 3951, On 0 
Derby . : ¢ 389 0 0 
Knight & Walden 889 0 0 
Flaxman P : 375 0 O 
Nightingale 34 : : . 349-0 0 
Loxon Street School. 
Hobson i ‘ j i 1 443.50 0 
Willmott. 7 ‘ ; 410 0 0 
‘Smith & Son ‘ 396 0 O 
Mallett r ° 4 ; 392--0 0 
Nightingale . : : c 382 0 0 
Pritchard . _ : ; a onetidi 0 
Snewin Bros. & Co. . a au32L,0 0 


LONDON— continued. 
Manchester Street. 


Petchy ae te nae et B SLD UO 
Goodman . : : ae oe 20. 0 
Oldrey : - : OO 7 Ose 0 
Williams & Son ; ‘ oy 300, OU 0 
Kirby & Chase . ; : 322° 0° 0 
Amberley Road. 
Petchy - ; : : 300 0 O 
Kearley 2 hig Oe O 
Oldrey . 250 0 O 
Williams . C OA Te MD) 
Hornett : : ~4200.,0 0 
Southnark Park Road School. 
Hobson ‘ : : 325 0 
Pritchard & Son . 308 11 0 
Holding & Son 303. 0 0 
Jerrard : : = AE 0 
Brewhouse Lane School. 
Atherton & Latta é 154 0 0 
Willmott : 132 10 QO} 
Tait & Co. IB ief AKO Ke) 
Sargeant 115 10 0O 
Coombe TORO 0) 
Robey . 108 0 0 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 

For Erection of Free Library Building. Messrs. 
Hopson, Pric—E & Hopson, Architects, 
Loughborough. 

FAULKS (accepted) ~ £835 *'0. -0 
MAIDSTONE. 

For Repainting Workhouse, Maidstone. 
Woolgar 5 ‘ 3 . £87 15 0] 
Kirkby . 74° 7 O 
Munn 69 15. 0 
Crundwell Hy © 
Wilkins + , : yr On, 0 
BATCHELOR, jun. (accepted) 53 0 0 

MIDDLESBROUGH. 
For Building an Addition to the Southend 


School to accommodate 162 Girls, for the 

Middlesbrough School Board. Mr. W. H. 

BLESSLEY, Architect, Middlesbrough, 
JOHNSON (accepted). 


MALDON. 

For Restoration and Enlargement of St. Mary’s 
Church, Maldon, exclusive of Porch, and 
Tower. Mr. FRED. CHANCELLOR, Archi- 
tect, Chelmsford. 

GozzeTT, Woodham Walter 
(accepted) . £2,2227.0, 0 
This portion of the work is now to be 
carried out. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. ~ 
For Supplying an 8-horse-power Engine for Gas- 
works, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Messrs. OAKES, Alfreton (ac- 
cepted) Beg Sec 3 . £300 0 
Pipes. 
Messrs. OAKES (acce, ted). 


NEW PITSLIGO. i 
For Building Two Bridges at Gonar Ford, 


between the Lands of New Pitsligo and 
Aberdour, and for Cutting, Embanking and 
Making Roadway. 
Bridges. 
Elphinstone, New Pitsligo . . £12810. 0 
Roadway. 
Maitland & Henderson, Fraser- 
burgh : c ae bebe Wh © 


For Alterations and Additions to Dwelling- 
house at Broomhills, Bonnykelly, for Mr. J. 
Corbet, and Heightening Walls and Re- 
roofing Part of Steading at Nether Broom- 


hills, for Mrs. Tarves. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Broomhills. 

Corbett & Keith, mason ; . 626... 0- 0 
Cassie, carpenter* . 66 10 0 
Watt, slater . : 214.9 0 
Duncan, plasterer . : : 28 O 0 

Nether Broomhills. 
Findlater.& Mitchell, mason Sls KW) 
Wallace, carpenter : é «Tae: 
Watt, slater . 15.19 0O 


* Strichen, N.B. The rest of New Pitsligo, N.B. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon S8t., London, H.C, 


BILus oF QuanTiTizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prawns of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- |i 


fally lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, ComsiSows 


3 COMBE DOW} 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L”- 
CORSHAM, WILTS 


— 


UsetiFicatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with |e 


_feceipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBies, upon application. 


J. L. BACON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No, 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.; 
18 FLEET STREET, DUBLIN; 
And at BELFAST, GLASGOW, and NEWCASTLE. 
{lustrated Pamphlet on “Heating” post free. 


CRAIG DDU SLATE & SLAB QUARRIES, 


Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales.—The celebrated CRAIG 
DDU SLATES, as selected by the late Mr. George Ed- 
mund Street, R.A., for the ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, 
LONDON, can be obtained from all the principal Slate 
Merchants, and sent direct to any part by the Great 
Western Railway, or by Ship from Pret~eAe2.—For Price 
Lists and all other particulars apply to RICHARD 
BOWTON, Manager, at the Quarries 


SIR WM. BURNETT & CO.’S 


ROCKESSES for the PRESERVATION of 
TIMBER and CANVAS from DRY ROT, MILDEW, 
WHITE ANTS. and PREMATURE DEVAY ; also, for REN- 
DERING WOOD UNINFLAMMABLE : 
SIR W. BURNETT & CO. respectfully invite the attention of. 
Architects, Civil Engineers, and all interested in the Preserva- | 
ion of Timber or Canvas, to the merits of this process, the 
cacy of which has been fully established by its successful 
* Operation in’ all parta of the world for upwards of thirty years. ~ 
Testimonials can be seen, and all further information obtained 
on application by letter or personally at the Fe 
OFFICE; 99 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AND HOT-WATER|Eig@ 


FIRE Proop kX INSURANCE Doors 
ECCLESIAS{ICRL & DOMESTIC 
FURNITURE. 
Crtplocues KES{IMR{ES oy APPLICATION 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all \ airties ot 5 Pe i tO tole ds tomes 
3 . elected specially to suit Architects’ 

_ BATH STON E, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 


Address-YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


|| CORSHAM 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


(A SPECIALITY). 
The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co. 


Advise with Architects as to the SANITARY ARRANGE- 
MENTS, #.e. the 


DRAINAGE, WATER SUPPLY, 
AND VENTILATION 


of New Houses ; prepare Specification ; and execute such Special 
Work by their staff of trained workmen under Engineer’s 
supervision (which enables a certificate to be given). 
Address MANAGER—The SANITARY ENGINEERING and 
VENTILATION CO., 115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
(Established 1875.) 


STONE BROTHERS, 


| BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN; 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


I For Delivered Prices 5: Water Freights, apply to 


BATH STONE O#FICE, BATH. 


POSS SSHO SSS SSS SS SOSSOSSSOSSSOOOGISCSOSOS 


SliMelex he 
GLAZING 


NIN 


SS SSS) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
| No Spectal Sontract Required, 
| No Zinc, |ROoN, oR PuTtTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Dr tt SD LL 


GROVER & Co. (aimiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR = 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


& & * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
POS SSSHSSSSSSHSSSHSSSHSOHSSSSPSSOCPSCSCOSOG, 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled-for 
Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. se ‘ 
GUY & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


(Jury 17, 18865. 


NEWARE. 

For Building Drying Kiln, Warehouse, Stable, 
Out Offices, &c., Newark, for Messrs. R. 
Bishop & Sons. 
Borough Surveyor. 


Cosham 3 £825 0 

Brown & Son Seis) ete 
Mackenzie & Son 660 0 O 
Duke . F 637 O O 
CROSSLAND (accepted) 605 0 0 

Tronwork. 

Duke . 168 0 0 
Abbot & Co. 3 157 _0 0 
BRADLEY & Co. (accepted) . 146 11 6 


All of Newark. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


For Building Wall between Old and New 
Custom Houses, Gun Wharf Road, Ports- 


mouth. 

Lowest Tenders. 
salle . £435 0 0 
EVANS BROS. (accepted) 395 0 0 
For Construction of an Ornamental Canoe Lake, 
East Southsea. Mr. W. P. BOULNOIS, 

M.1.C.E. se oereP nee. 
Lewis : . £3,560 0 0 
Hayter . 2,480 0° 0 
Mackay 3,429 7 6 
Ward 3,382 0 0 


HALL (accepted) 3,332 8 7 
ROTHWELL. 


¥or Gasholder, 30 feet in diameter and 14 feet 
high, for the Rothwell Gas, Coke, and Coal 


Company. 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Thorn- 

cliffe . £285 0 0 
Cockey & Sons, Frome. ji 4st) (0) CG) 
Porter & Co., Linco!n . 219 O 0 
HoutMes & Co., London (ae- 

cepted) . . - ee Loe 0 

nk. 

Tebbutt, Rothwell IG Lisy XO) 
BARTON, Rothwell (accepted) TUE SLOS TO 


Mr. GEO. SHEPPARD, 


PENARTH. 


SCAWTON. 


For Private Improvement Works, for the | For Building Parsonage House at Scawton, near 


Penarth Local Board. Mr. H. SNELL, 
Surveyor, 3 Windsor Terrace, Penarth. 


Geen & Parker, Cardiff . £4,795 0 0 
Mackay, Hereford i; ie ooo eS 
Pearson, Cardiff aol 12 10 
Day, Cardiff 3,930 11 4 
Rees, jun., Ely . 3,732 0 0 
SMITH, Roath (accepted) . 3,461 0 8 


PRESTON. 7 
For Erection of Small Detached Residence for 
Mrs. K. Gardner. Messrs. Longworth & 
Gardner, Preston, Architects. 
Accepted Tenders. 

Munday, Ashton, excavation, draining, brick- 
work, slating, flagging, and joinery. 
Kenyon, Preston, masonry. 

Tyson, Preston, plastering. 

Woods & Hothersall, Preston, plumbing, glazing, 
and painting. 


RIPPONDEN. 

For Erection of a Middle-class House at Rip- 
ponden. Mr. §. WILKINSON, Architect, 
Sowerby Bridge. 

Accepted Tenders. 

Stott & Wadsworth, Soyland, near Ripponden, 

mason. 

Greenwood, Soyland, near Ripponden, joiner. 
Hoyle, Sowerby, near Halifax, plasterer and 
slater. 

Stafford, Sowerby Bridge, plumber and glazier. 


STOURBRIDGE. 
For Internal Drainage of the Town, Stour- 
bridge. 


Dawson, Bury . 5 . £6,217 0 0 
Jevons & Son, Dudley - 6,094 6 8 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham. 6,070 0 5 
Botterill, London 6,053 0 0 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham 5.593 10 0 
Cawburn, Wigan 5,174 10 O 
Hughes & Son, Lower Gomal . 5,090 15° 5 
White, Handsworth . o IEEE De 
Guest, Stourbridge . . - 4,873 5 7 
Law, Kidderminster 4,767 14 8 
Vale, Kidderminster. f 4,561 0 0 


Helmsley. Mr. W. H. BLESSLEY, Archi- 
tect, Middlesbrough, ; 


ScurR & THIRKILL (accepted). £1,375 OQ O 


SOWERBY BRIDGE. 
For Supply and Erection of Ironwork in the 


Widening of Victoria Bridge. Mr. H. 
WHITLOW, Surveyor, Town’s Buildings, 
Sowerby Bridge. 

Per Ton. 


Ackroyd & Siddall, Sowerby Bridge £16 0 © 


Tildesley, Willenhall - 16 0 0 
SPURR & IMMEAU, Wakefield (ac- 
cepted), : - 1210 0 


For Supply of 1,500 sate of 4-inch Cast-iron 
Pipes. Mr. J. MARSLAND, Engineer, Gas- 
works, Sowerby Bridge. Per Ton. 

Macfarlane, Strang & Co., a £5 15. 
Monk, Bournemouth 4 27 7 
Silvester & Co., Newcastle A 
Butterley Ironworks, Alfreton . 
Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge . 

J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich 

R. & J. Dempster, Manchester 
Thames Bank Iron Co., London 
Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield 
Hartley & Crabtree, Hebden Bridge 
Shaw & Co., Glasgow. : 
oa Son & Co. , Glasgow . 

E. & W. H. Haley, "Bradford : 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield . 
Allan & Sons, Glasgow . 
SKELTON, London (accepted) . 


He 

a) 

gut 
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8T. STEPHENS-IN-BRAN WELL. 

For Building Bridge and Culvert, with Guard 
Walls, at Terras, Parish of St. Stephens-in- 
Branwell. Mr. M. SpEAR, District Sur- 
veyor, Bodmin Road, St. Austell. 


Bennallack, St. Columb . £398 O O 

Gilbert, St. Stephen’s-in-Bran- 
well a, . 835 10 0 
Warden, St, Austell: 317 10 O 
Mellow, St. Austell. . : o- BLIB-0" 0 
310 0 0 


MANHIRE, Roche (accepted) : 


1 UAT (7) No purry.painr,: 
AT ZINC onotuer 
TY PERISHABLE MATERIAL. 


IN EXT NSIVE. USE FOR RAILWAY STATIONS, MILLS, Re. 
OTHER: CLA ZING. CAN. BE. WARRANTED /NDESTRUCT/BLE. 


ARDS; KENSI 


HE. ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL. HEAL 


SANCTUS DELL-COT 


NGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, DONCASTER. 18823. 


EXHIBITION, 1884 .: 


System of VENTILATION for 
Churches and Chapels. 


* DESIGNS, + &a. on application to 


SHARP & CO., 
11 HOLBORN CIRCUS, 


FREDERICK YOUNG 


PRUDENTIAL WORKS, Greville Street, Holborn, 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EX 


LONDON, E.C. 
& CO., 


E.C., at the rear of the Prudential Life Assurance Company. 


HIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK 
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STONE. TRURO. YORK. 


For Alterations to Co-operative Premises, Stone. 


For Re-pointing, Re-roofing, 


and Repair of St.|For Building Additional Stables and Sheds on 


Mr. J. J. CHAPMAN, Architect. Allen Church Tower. Foss Islands, York. Mr. G. STYAN, City 
ace: Stone . ‘ . £203 19 6 Hoskins : . . £108 7 9 Surveyor. 
ams & Pemberton, Stafford 172 eorge 
Jeffrey, Stone j th i ; aoe Co” ne i, 6 Excavating and Brickwork. 
Braae, Stoke-on- Trent (accepted) 150 0 0O|  Borlase : = hs 84-0 0|, Gladstone, W hitby . £398 0 0 
Turner, Stone 140 0 O| All of Truro. Sule, . - 337 0 0 
Hall, Hanley. 126 0 0 PA PEY be oie 331 0 0 
Emery, Stafford . 119 10 0 WISHAW (SCOTLAND). Keswick ee rat 2 , 
THURSO (SCOTLAND). For the Construction of a Storage Reservoir; Naylor & Birch 4 304 0 0 
For Building Stone Bridge over the River (100,000 cubic yards of earthwork) andfor| Kidd . : 289 9 3 
Thurso, at Thurso, Construction of tem- ok eta Wishaw. Mr. J. TAIT,} Biscoma (accepted) 282 0 0 
porary Wooden Bridge, Doveuge et hat’ Pate & ei ayaa £10,230 18 7 Masonry 
ip a a a Nae FR al Nae Engi-| Young & Co, Glasgow . . 9,000 0 0| Plows. eis 98 3 6 
Macdonald, Inverness £4,320 9 38 Duncan, Govan Hill 8,798 0 9}| Biscomb 9215 0 
Budge, Edinburgh . 4,318 15 3 Pollok, Partick 8,639 15 5 Clark . 85 8 O 
Morgan & Co., Thurso 4200 0. 0 Chalmers, Leith 8,597 17 O| Hebden : 7916 & 
Ross & Son, Keith 4115 16 6 M‘Call, Greenock 8,296 19 11 G. & J. Walker 71710 0 
Bann Litbster alii 4096 0 0 Young & Son, Edinburgh 8,153 9 7| Barry . : 730 0 
Raittic. Wick , 3970 0 0 J.& A. Scoular, Motherwell 7,776 1 9| Kilvington . 70 O O 
Bain, Thurso 3,867 6 7 nae . dos sciates Carluke be oe “a KESWICK & Soxs (accepted 68 5 0 
ibson o., Carluke : 211 
MALcoLt, Dennet (accepted) . 3, ae 5 ; Furi alesariatce 7268 2 7 - Canpenter and Joiner. 
eee. th; adi M‘Ewan, Wishaw 7,265 11 3| Simpson & Sons . : 267 14 0 
TODMORDEN. Shanks, Motherwell 7,224 7 6| Dennison. . . 228 17 0 
For Building New Chancel and Vestries, Parish Spero & Son, Hawick wea As , ae & Dons . ase ia ee 
Church, Todmorden. Mr. JESSE HOoRs- arvie, Glasgow 5,7 : : , os! 
FALL, Architect, Todmorden and Rochdale. | Pirie, Aberdeen (accepted) 5,698 5 1 Gladstone, Whitby Be ne i 5 
uantiti the Architect. 8 : 
rheeniier Se ae pao WOLVERHAMPTON. WILSON & SON (accepted) . 184 10 O 
: ad aenclak For Painting and Decorating Interior of Town ; 
Atkinson & Son, Todmorden, mason. Hall. Wolverhampton Plumbing and Glazing. 
Booth, Todmorden, carpenter and joiner. T ATLOW (accepte a) , £123 0 0 Wood . , ; xX ca 36 ONeO) 
Barnes & Sons, Todmorden, slater. P pS Dunn . 83101 
Sutcliffe, Todmorden, plumbing, &c. YEADON. Lupton ao OMG 
Blacka, Todmorden, plastering. For Re-erecting Mill Premises at Yeadon, for Hodgson 29 10 0 
Sutcliffe, Todmorden, new iron gutters. Messrs. Baldwin, Brown & Co. Mr G. Knowles 28 15 0: 
‘ Total, £1,742. Accepted Tadiohe’? Smith and I. Cy ne 
Flesher & Son, Yeadon, near Leeds, mason. J. B. Shouksmith {5.00 9! 
WITTON. Woodhead, Rawdon, near Leeds, joiner. Hawley : 70 16 6 
For Scraping and Refacing Interior of Witton Stead & Sons, Cleckheaton, ironfounder. Bagshaw & Son, Batley 68 0 90 
Church, Restoring Pillars, and Removing Thornton, Ecclesbill, near Leeds, slater. Walker Gia oagc: 
North and West Galleries. Norton, Eccleshill, plumber, glazier, and painter.| J. H. Shouksmith 65 0 0 
LEICESTER (accepted) , . £608 0 0 Taylor, Eccleshill, plasterer. DEARLOVE & DODD (accepted) 53 15 0 


MAGNET WHARF, 


WAL ET. Ef R HA O N ES, BOW BRIDGE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GALVANIZED IRON HOUSES, 


OFFICES, | CHURCHES, 
WAREHOUSES, _— STABLES, 


se... &L. 


IRON OR WOOD FRAMES. 


Apply for Designs and Prices. 


The se Con Varnish Compy. 


LIMITED. 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


VARNISH FOR DECORATORS, 


CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 
AND 


METAL AND STOVING VARNISHES. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884—Gold Medal & First Class Certificate. 


Latest Revised Lists on application. 


| \RALLALICHT WOOD WOR H 
HH INTERIORAOR EXTERIORS FOR MIFING i 
WITH. CIGHT COLOREO PAINTS Jj} 


OFFICE AND DEPOT— 


46 BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK BRIDGE, 


LONDON. 


STLHSHSSSSSSHSOSOSD 
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: 
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YORK—continued { 


' Plastering. ; 
Ward . ° e ° ° e £52 0 0 
Gray FB ° 2 . ° se oLO 0 
Heron & Co, Leeds . é ae 462105. 0 
Biscomb : . . on: Ad By: 9 
Rawling & Sons . : : «. _ Aprel OF “0 
G. & J. Walker 4 : . ,.42 10-0 
KESWICK & SONS (accepted) ay Bila). O 
Slating. 
Pickles Bros., Leeds . A . 88-0 0 
Cattley 5 : ° * ite -O 
Hardgrave . 3 : : 7 er elses O) 
Dopeson & SONS (accepted) A ee iY 
Painting. 
Ross . : - : « SRLS, 0 
Pearson : : : : 13 6 6 
T. & J. H. Tindall 5 , a ML BOR2E «7 
Wood . é ; 4 : Py ee) ae) 
Knowles. : ; : . . Loe 0 
BELLERBY & SONS (accepted) .. 11 15 O 
Piling. 
Simpson & Sons . . ° - 16810 O 
Dearlove & Dodd . : ~ L60m0) 0 
Keswick & Sons . ° : op SG anny 
SPENCER (accepted) . 2 « 1L50i— 0 0 
Brickwork, Masonry, and Plastering. 
Spencer : C : : 417 0 O 
Brickwork, Masonry, Carpenter, and Joiner. 
Simpson . : ° : - 659 O 0 
Brickwork, Masonry, Carpenter and Joiner, and 
Slating. 
Bowman 653 0 0 


Pera inier of York. 


TRADE LIBELS. 


AN action was tried lately before Mr. Baron 
Huddleston in which the Société Franeais des 
Asphaltes (Limited) claimed damages from Mr. 
J. Farrell, the manager and secretary of 
Claridge’s Asphalte Company, for libel. The 
defendant had told a builder that plaintiffs’ 


|asphalte was only Trinidad rock. Counsel for, 


defendant contended. that when a chattel is 
slandered special damage must be shown. The 
Judge explained the difference between the 
slander of a chattel and a person. In one case 
it was necessary to prove that damage had 
arisen to the article, whereas in the second case 
the mere use of the words might be actionable. 
The jury found that there was no desire on the 


defendant’s part to impute dishonesty or fraud 


to the plaintiffs, and judgment was accordingly 
given on all the issues for the defendant. 


+ 


NOTABLE EXHIBITS AT THE 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


Mussrs. ASPINALL, ASPINALL & CO.’S manufac- 
tures deserve a special reference, and we shall 
render a service to many of our readers in 
directing their attention to the paints they 
have introduced to the public. It may be 
thought that when paint has to be employed it 
is not absolutely essential to look for anything 
beyond ordinary good paint that will serve the 
purpose, and do all that can reasonably be ex- 
pected of it. Paints have of late years been so 
improved that special advantages are attached 
to their employment. These advantages are 
desirable, but not absolutely necessary, and in 
some circumstances persons choose to forego 
them. We have led our readers up to this 
point because, among the qualities given by 
Messrs. Aspinall,. Aspinall & Co.’s paints, there 
are advantages which have been desiderated in 
paint which ordinary paints, or, in fact, any 
other paints, do not offer. Having thoroughly 
tested Aspinall’s paints, we are satisfied that 
they possess qualities which are essential to a 
good paint, and which are to be found in no 
other that has yet come under our notice. In the 
first place there is the non-poisonous washable 
water paint. The firm, in introducing it, are de- 
sirous of showing that, as a water paint, it has no 
equal for simplicity, quality,and price. Although 
the paint is reduced to the necessary working 


consistency with cold water, on becoming hard 
it is no longer soluble, at the same ,time 
effectually taking the place of ordinary. dis- 
temper colouring, over which it may be applied, 
and is far cheaper considering the following 
many advantages :—For exterior work it dries 
with asurface impermeable tothe most drench- 
ing rain, and can be used with advantage for 
farm dwellings, outhouses, and general work on 
estates, &c., without the employment of skilled 
labour, as the paint (by adding cold water) is 
ready for immediate use. It is supplied in any 
tint or colour, and can be applied with the ordi- 
nary paint tool equally as with the large dis- 
temper brush. For interior work it is invaluable 
for the prevention of vermin (as none can 
exist where the paint is applied) in houses 
closely inhabited, such as artisans’ dwellings, 
&c. Its splendid appearance (free from gloss) 
when dry makes it highly adaptable for bed- 
rooms, staircases, passages, kitchens, basements, 
&e. It is also susceptible of such artistic 
treatment as to render it applicable for the 
finest interior decorations. Heat does not affect 
it, being incombustible ; and it is uninjured by 
frequent washings, even with diluted. disin- 
fectants. The paint possesses great fineness, 
covering properties, and durability, and has 
comparatively little smell, dispensing, as it does, 
with the use of turpentine. One hundredweight 
will cover about 1,000 square yards, and can be 
used on wood, stone, cement, brick, and iron. 
In the next place comes the enamel paint, which 
imparts a rich glossy appearance to all surfaces 
to which it is applied. It rapidly dries, with a 
hard impervious surface as washable as porce- 
lain. It is a thorough preservative of iron and 
wood, and for the protection of property of all 
kinds exposed to emanations from gas factories, 
sugar refineries, breweries, &c., so destructive to 
ordinary paints; while for the coating of all 
kinds of railway plant, such as bridges, girders, 
columns, water tanks, &c., it is unequalled, 
being of great density, extremely durable, and 
free from liability to crack or blister. One 
gallon of the enamel paint on a painted surface 
will cover (once oyer) an area of about fifty 
square yards. For new woodwork two coats of 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIXru CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. ~ 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 


HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victori 


System of Ventilation. 


A personal inspection invited. 


a Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonie Aspirator 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, 
of ventilation of his own invention, which was very 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Lingineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, O.E. 


4 THE SANCTUARY, S.W., LonDoN: NovEMBER 22nd, 1884, 
r system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room” of the 
ing the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg; and thus 


F. H. Smiru, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, H.C. 

I have much pleasure in certifying that you 
at the Health Exhibition reduced the temperature dur 
enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours faithfully, 


In reply to your inquiry, 
illuminated fountains 


placed in the ceiling, and consists of 
rooms having others over them. 
concentrically, but the action and 


away of all deleterious 
in the apartment. 
innoxious at the level of 


which acted as a powerful sucker. 
equalised, a feeble upward action 


successful, 


Lutract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. Le 

“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum 
mith, at whose offices, 52 Queen Victoria Street, London, we re 
from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, which te 
two tubes, a large and 
In the case of rooms on top floors, 

‘ : results are the same. 
induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being ope 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current 
gases and products of combustion 
In a small room at Mr. Smith’s offices in which five large gas-jets 
about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. 
the temperature was-high and the air greatly vitiated. 
After, turning off th 
; was still maintained 
been applied to a church and other buildings with acknowledged success” - 


a small one, running 


It.was demonstrated that 


in the upcast tube, 


appears to be accomplished by a syphonic system devised by Mr. Frederi 
cently inspected the arrangement, The air supply is conducted into the apartment 
rminate in-distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is 
parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of 
or those having the roof directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed 
The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the smaller one forms an 
n to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
of cold air through the smaller one ina continuous stream. The result.is a rapid elearing 
as they.accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature 
were burning, the atmosphere was apparently qi 
At a higher level, however, and especially near to the ceil ing, 
this, vitiated air was. being 
©. gas:busners, and upon. the temperature of the room 
but there was no down-draught whatever, The system bas alreat y 
: . . £ y <= dante AAUP ON ag PY 


who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system 


“k 


DAVID URQUHART. 


ae 


ck He 


drawn off through the’exit tuhe. 
generally becomingy lowered and 


uite — 
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-Aspinall’s, Water: Paint, and finished with one: 
,coating of the, enamel paint, would-be equal.to 
three coats of ordinary: paint and one coat of 
varnish, thereby saying at least 75 per cent. 


oy NEW patent double-action spring ‘hinge, 
possessing some excellent points, will ‘be found 
at 289 South Gallery, North Court, exhibited by 
the patentee and manufacturer, Mr. James 
Adams, 21 Union Street, Borough, 8.E. By 
aid of the illustration appended, we will en- 
‘deavour to describe its parts and action. In 
the box containing the spring and other 


smechanical. parts, at the levers BB pins are 
fixed at top and bottom that hold one claw, 
while the pivot 4, with levers BB, carries the 
_other claw to the position shown by the dotted 
lines. The levers B B form joints at the end of 
the two claws cc. At the other end of these 
claws is another joint, D, across them, and 
between the pivot A and joint D a stout strong 
spiral spring is applied, F, which is held and 
_compressed in the cage E by a bolt to any ten- 
sion required. When the pivot A is turned to 
the right, the levers BB are removed to the 
dotted lines shown to left of A. This causes 
the claws to open at pivot end wider, and, being 
triangular in form, brings the thrust of spring 
nearer to joint D, relieving the power of the 
spring from pivot of door when open. On 
closing the door, the spring advances to the 
pivot, throwing its force upon it, and causing 
the strength to be greater when the door is 
closed than when open. The spring is silent in 
action, compensating in its bearings, and all the 
separate parts are interchangeable and kept in 
stock by the patentee. By this means the hinge 


al p 


ALL SAFE DEPOSITS IN ENGLAND 
HAVE BEEN BUILT BY MILNERS. 


he 5 
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can be repaired at-any time without removing 
the door... The spring can also be regulated as 
regards its strength in a few minutes by merely 
removing the top plate, and each hinge is fitted 
with an improved adjustable shoe. This hinge 
is a valuable addition to the number of such 
appliances now in the market, is of .excellent 
workmanship, and occupies a smaller space than 
any others. Mr. Adams shows a hinge on the 
same principle capable of carrying a door of the 
weight of a ton, 


THe STEWART IMPROVED INDICATOR.— 
Domestic and other electric signalling of every 
kind depends for much of its efficiency on the 
simplicity and completeness of the means by 
which the source of the signal is pointed out 
or indicated. Very frequently one might as 
well have no signal as have one without this 
precise indicator. Now the indicators at present 
in use are in several particulars imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. For example, many of these 
instruments, after giving the requisite indica- 
tion by means of a movable disc, need to have 
this replaced, directly or indirectly, by the hand 
of the observer, and thus they are not truly 
automatic. In others which are self-acting, the 
indication continues to be given only so long as 
the current is maintained; or, at best, it is 
continued with rapidly decreasing visibility for 
a few seconds after the current ceases. Again, 
the ordinary instruments are very often almost 
as unsightly as the old-fashioned range of bells 
with their labelled or numbered pendulums 
All these defects, and many others, it is claimed 
are entirely removed by the ‘Stewart Im- 
proved Indicator,” which after a great deal of 
time Mr. C. W. Stewart, the inventor, has at 
last succeeded in introducing. In this indicator 
are combined all the best features of lever and 
pendulum indicators. New advantages are 
gained, and the instrument is adapted to 
purposes which have hitherto required speci- 
fic and diverse appliances. The coils and 
magnets are mounted on a casting which has 
two arms, on which hang the discs, exactly 
fitting into holes cut in the front of the 
indicator. The indications given are con- 
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spicpous, and continue, as long as js necessary. 
When a signal is given, the discs are drawn to 
the’ magnets (about an inch), and then swing 
backwards and forwards for from two to three 
minutes. The arrangement is so simple that: it 
is impossible for it to get out of order. The 
discs are large and easily seen (being 3 inchés 
by 21 inches), and are such as to lend them- 
selves freely. to decorative purposes, being made 
to harmonise with the decorations of the hall 
or room from which the signal is given. ‘This 
is accomplished by the employment of in- 
destructible, brilliant, and never-tarnishing 
plates, which have been subjected to the pro- 
cess of amber mirror-painting. Two of these 
indicators may be seen at Mr. Stewart's exhibit, 
Stand No. 1,377, East Arcade, International 
Inventions Exhibition. Several have already 
been fitted in London: and the country, and give 
every satisfaction. The fittings throughout are 
of the best workmanship, and invite inspection 
by all. : 


In describing the exhibits of Messrs. James 
Pulham & Son (Broxbourne. & Brixton) it 
should have been stated that the fireproof door 
shown is composed of fireclay terra-cotta. A 
panel of the door was exhibited in the Floral 
Hall Exhibition, and was described at some 
length in the “ Contract Reporter ” of March 14, 
on referring to which it will be seen that the 
material employed in the construction 1s com- 
posed of the most fire-resisting clay produced. 
It should also have been stated that a piece or 
slab of the Pulhamite permanent gravel paving 
exhibited showed no sign of the heavy traffic it 
had at the Fisheries and Health Exhibitions. 


—_— 


CONSTRUCTION OF SILOS. 


Tur following suggestions on the construction 
of silos are given by Mr. Troy in his book on 
“ Sweet Ensilage.” A perfect silo must be air- 
tight, water-tight, and as nearly as possible, if I 
may be allowed the expression, heat-tight. The 


silo may be of any form, provided the covering 


BANKERS STRONG ROOM DOORS AND GRILLES. 


Steel, Intersected Steel, and Wrought Iron Linings for 


Strong Rooms and Plate Closets. 


IN THE 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE STRONGEST RECEPTACLES 


TS. 


WORLD. 


MILNERS’ 


NEW 


PARTY WALL DOORS. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS_ ) 
PARTICULARLY INVITED TO INSPECT THESE. ESTIMATES & DRAWINGS FREE BY POST. 


_ LONDON, LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER. | 
LONDON: 28 FINSBURY PAVEMENT,E.C. 
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can closely follow the ensilage as it sinks, | the carts bringing the green fodder for filling 


There should be no drain or other outlet for 
moisture at the bottom. If the silo be provided 
with a door for the convenience of emptying, 
special care should be taken to keep it absolutely 
air-tight. The size of this door should be re- 
_duced as much as circumstances will allow. In 
large silos the best plan is undoubtedly to build 
‘up this doorway with bricks and mortar. In 
small ones the door may be made of wood, with 
all the joints caulked and pitched; or double 
wooden doors may be made, the frame of the 
outer one being six or eight inches wide and 
higher than that of the inner one, so that when 
the intervening space between the two doors is 
filled up with sand or earth it may well cover 
any cracks between the inner frame and the 
masonry of the silo. It seems to me that silos 
built of stone, bricks, concrete, or similar 
material are the best. When either of these 
materials is used the interior should be lined 
with Portland cement brought to a perfectly 
smooth surface. The roof of the silo should be 
raised above the walls at least three feet 
on every side, for the convenience of treading 
the ensilage evenly all round close to the 
walls. The best covering is wooden boards or 
planks from one to two inches in thickness, laid 
closely together. But this covering is by no 
means a perfect one. There is room for im- 
provement. A covering more impervious to 
heat and air might be devised, such as thick 
tarred paper or some similar substance. The 
weighting, which should not be less than 100 
pounds to the square foot, may either be pro- 
duced by the direct weight of sand and earth, 
or by one of the several convenient mechanical 
methods which have been devised, and which 
are now well known. A silo should, if possible, 
not be less than 15 feet deep, and it should be 
as much deeper as circumstances will allow. It 
will be generally most advantageous to con- 
struct it partly under and partly above ground 
—so deep underground that the labour in get- 
ting out the ensilage shall not be excessive, and 
se high above ground that the fodder may be 
conveniently thrown from waggons or carts into 
it. The most convenient site is on a hillside, 


to the upper side, a doorway being constructed 
on the Jower side for the convenience of empty- 


ing. 
—_ee—— 


ADVANCES FOR PUBLIC WORKS. 


THE tenth annual report of the Commissioners 
of the Public Works Loan Board has -been 
issued. During 1884-85 the Commissioners 
made 623 advances for sums amounting to- 
gether to 1,119,3912. This is less by over 
50,000. than the sum advanced in the year 
before. Indeed the sum advanced has been 
continually decreasing since the year 1880-81. 
In 1879-80 the amount was 939,0487. Next 
year this was more than doubled, and the 
amount is set down at 2,162,5501. This has 
constantly decreased until the present year 
shows a reduction of more than a million in 
four years. The total amount advanced in five 
years amounts to 8,996,496/., and this sum has 
been obtained by borrowing from the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt in the same 
period the sum of 8,996,500/. The rate of 
interest payable by the Board to the Com- 
missioners is 34 per cent., and the rate at 
which the Board lends money varies from 3} to 
5 per cent., nearly one-half of the whole 
amount being at 3% per cent. The terms of 
years over which the loans are spread vary 
from twenty to fifty years. A large proportion 
of this gross sum of nearly nine millions has 
been advanced for sanitation or education. 
When we examine the items of the sum of 
1,119,397. that was advanced in the last finan- 
cial year, we find 43,0507. for providing dwell- 
ings for the labouring classes—32,0002. of this 
being lent to the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company (Limited) ; 118,000/. for the purposes 
of the Harbour and Passing Tolls Act of 1861, 
and of this sum it may be noticed that 75,000/. 
was advanced to the Government of Ceylon for 
the purposes of Colombo Harbour; 403,0401. 
for sanitary purposes in England and Wales, as 
against 488,057/. in the year before; 70,4781. 
for similar purposes in Scotland, nearly double 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


(LATE WILLIAM KEMP), 


the sum set down for 1883-84, which was 
35,3461.; and 383,5411. to school boards in 
England and Wales, and 84,8172. to those in 
Scotland. In each case the sum is less than 
the year before—in the former case by some 
24,000/., in the latter by 5,000. : 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE would call attention to a new illustrated 
catalogue which has just been issued by Messrs. 
Hayward Brothers & Eckstein, Union Street, 
Borough, S.E., which leaves nothing to be 
desired as a clear guide to the customer who 
consults its pages. 

A Parr of very handsome polished brass 
chancel standards have been made for St. 
George’s Church, Preston, by Messrs. Jones & 
Willis, of Birmingham and London, under the 
superintendence of the architects, Messrs, 
Garlick & Sykes. 

THE whole of the floors in the Hyde Town 
Hall were laid by Mr. Roger F. Lowe, of Farn- 
worth, with his improved fireproof floors, and 
upon that his patent wood-block flooring was 
laid in the council chamber, dressing-rooms, 
corridors, &c., so that these floors are said to be 
both fireproof and sound proof. 

A MONUMENT has been erected in Dumbarto 
Cemetery to the memory of the late Mr. James 
White, of Overtoun. It is of Peterhead granite, 
in the form of a sarcophagus, enriched by 
mouldings, cornices, &c. The work was de- 
signed by Mr. John M‘Leod, architect, of 
Glasgow and Dumbarton, and executed by ~ 
Messrs. Bower & Gemmell, Aberdeen. ; 

In Greenock Sheriff Court on Friday last, 
before Sheriff Smith, the action by Margaret 
Ferrie, or Gallacher, and her children, against 
Messrs. A. & R. M‘Intyre, contractors, Greenock 
Municipal Buildings, concluding for 5004. 
damages for the death of her husband, who 
was killed some months ago by a stone falling 
upon him, was settled by the pursuers offering 
to accept 120/. sterling with expenses, in full of 
said claim. 
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CONTRACTING AUCTIONEER, 


Contractors and Builders’ Appraiser and Broker, 


57 & 58 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTATES MANAGED, RENT RECOVERED, DISTRAINTS PERSONALLY LEVIED, 


And all Collections paid over at the Office, or sent by Post, on the same day as made. 
Estimates Free for Holding Auction Sales in any part of the United Kingdom. 


N.B.— Estates and Dilapidated Property taken over upon Repairing Leases 
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Surveyor to the Builders’ Association. 
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Ej/agle Telegraph Works. Hatton Garden, London, E.C. The Trade supplied. 


ELECTRIC HOUSE BELLS. 


FIRST PRIZE EDAZS from all the leading Exhibitions at Home and Abroad. 


BLUNDELL?S PETRIFYING LIQUID 
Isa preparation for interior use, for the cure of DAMP WALLS. Itis made in two colours, White and Red. It is applied with a 
brush as easily as ordinary paint, and dries hard in a few hours with a glazed surface. The many uses of such an article are obvious. AS 
P an economical substitute for White and Red Glazed Bricks, for interior walls, it is most efficient, Applied over brick, cement, iron, or 
wood, for the wails of passages, kitchens, schoolrooms, hospitals, and charitable institutions, where CLEANLINESS is indis- 
pensable, it will be found invaluable, asthe smooth enamelled surface offers but little hold for dirt, &c:, and can be washed when necessary. 
Used over walls before papering, it prevents discolouration, and offers a surface to which the paper will adhere firmly. Economical in 
W ALL \ | Colour, Paint, and Varnish Makers, Oil Boilers and Refiners, 
HULL, and ANCHOR WHAR F, 9 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CASES for BINDING the ARC HITECT, price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand, London . W.C. - 


cost, simple in application, and efficient in use. The proprietors recommend it with full confidence. To be obtained of the leading Paint. 
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THE Waterworks Company at Farnham, Sur- 
rey. are going to sink a deep artesian tube well 
to the north of the town, which will penetrate 
into the lower green sand. It is expected a 
good supply of water will be found in the 


' strata of the bottom beds of this formation. 


‘This work is to be carried out forthwith, and 
thas been entrusted to Messrs. Le Grand & Sut- 
‘cliff, of Bunhill Row, London. 


eee atest invention for the drying-rooms and the mangling and calender- 


allumination of lighthouses, the double triform 
burner, which the Trini'y House refused to 
allow to be tried along with other inventions, 
dhhas been tested at the Baily Lighthouse, Howth. 
The experiment was observed by the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights out at sea in their 
steamer, and the effect was surprising, a light 
being produced of double the power of the great 
Galley Head Light, and exceeding any of the 
experimental lights used during the recent 
trials at the South Foreland. 


Mr. ForsyTu, of Worcester, has completed a 
recumbent marble memorial cross, which will 
be placed over the grave and to the memory of 
Canon Lyttelton in Hagley churchyard. ‘The 
memorial is executed in Sicilian marble; the 
‘cross is raised and moulded, and _ is in one solid 
piece. On each side of the cross a space is left 
for flowers, &c. The whole rests on a moulded 
plinth of the same material. Mr. Forsyth is 
also making the monument to be erected in 
Cairo cemetery to the memory of Miss Baker, 
eldest daughter of General Valentine Baker 
Pacha. The memorial is recumbent in form, 
and has a cross of carved lilies on the top, and 
a border of polished black marble goes round 
tthe memorial, outside of which is another 
border of white marble. 


AFTER the opening ceremony in connection 
‘with the Kettlewell Convalescent Home, Swan- 
ley, Kent, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
visited the steam laundry, which has been 
fitted up by Messrs. Thomas Bradford & Co., of 
Salford and London. The Royal party first 
visited the receiving-room—that is, the large 
room in which the linen from St. Bartholomew’s 


Hospital, London, as well as the linen from the | 


STEREOSCOPIC CO., 


108 &110 Regent 
Street. p ar 


are given in Private. 
“To the student of architecture it is a most useful servant on a sketching tour, in supplementing the work of his pencil, because for want of 
time many objects of study are not able to be done justice to in his note-book.”—Architect. 
For Price Lists, Opinions of the Press, and all Particulars, apply to Manager, Photo Apparatus Departments, 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC €0,, 108 & 110 REGENT STREET, or 54 CHEAPSIDE. 


Convalescent Home, -is received and _ sorted. 
Sir Sydney Waterlow introduced Mr, Bradford 
to the Prince of Wales, and deputed to Mr. 
Bradford the honour of conducting the Royal 
party. The Prince expressed a wish to see the 
new disinfecting apparatus recently patented 
by Mr. Bradford, and in which vapour super- 
heated by hot air (from 250° to 300° Fahr.) is 
the active agent. The Royal party then re- 
turned to the laundry, passing through the 


ing-rooms. The tour of the laundry being 
complete, the Prince of Wales expressed his 
satisfaction and thanks to Mr. Bradford. 


Mussrs. DIESPEKER & Co., of 40 Holborn 
Viaduct, have just completed a splendid mosaic 
floor at the new offices of the Liverpool Victoria 
Legal Friendly Society, in St. Andrew’s Street, 
Holborn. In the front lobby is a very fine 
ornamental border of Pompeian design, the 
chief marbles used being black, St. Ann’s, 
Verona yellow, and Carrara. The filling-in 
round the mat-hole is a very quaint design (also 
Pompeian), a kind of shell pattern in four dif- 
ferent colours—St. Ann’s, Carrara, Hnglish red, 
and Trish green—the combination of these 
marbles and the design being very rich in effect. 
The remainder of the floor is, though simpler, 
somewhat similar in design. Altogether this 
will rank amongst the finest mosaic floors in 
London. The same firm have also lately laid 
the mosaic in the extension of the temporary 
premises of the National Liberal Club, North- 
umberland Avenue, and in St. Clement’s Church, 
Dulwich, which has lately been opened. 


THE custodiers of the National Wallace 
Monument, Stirling, have agreed to accept the 
offer of Messrs. James Ballantine & Son, Edin- 
burgh, to fill eleven windows in the structure 
with stained glass at a total cost of 210/. The 
designs for the windows show a series of repre- 
sentations of a national character. The three 
windows for the reception-room exhibit the 
Scottish regalia, the unicorn, and the lion ram- 
pant. In the champion-room the four windows 
will display the arms of Great Britain, the 
Scottish arms, Sir William Wallace’s coat of 
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arms, and the arms of the burgh of Stirling ; 
while the four windows of the museum will 
show Wallace in the armour of a Scottish 
knight, Robert Bruce as a companion figure, 
with a spearman and archer of the time of 
Bruce. Mr. R. M‘Innes, Ochilview, Stirling, has 
presented the custodiers with several ancient 
Scottish weapons for preservation 1n the 
museum. 


Brick LANE, Spitalfields, is a somewhat out- 
of-the-way place, yet it is satisfactory to notice 
that the progress of fine art is making head- 
way in that comparatively unknown though 
crowded district. A very old tavern, “ The 
Jolly Butchers,” has had to be taken down 
through the infirmities of age, but it has now 
been rebuilt in a substantial, and we may add, 
artistic manner. It is decorated with hand- 
painted tile pictures from the studio and kilns 
of Messrs. Carter & Co., of Poole, Dorset. The 
principal features of Messrs. Carter's work con- 
sist of hand-painted tiles, comprising a large 
panel of Old Bartholomew's or “ Bartlemy 
fair, in the palmy days when the fair was an 
institution in the land. The picture is drawn 
in a very spirited manner, and does ample 
justice to the subject, while the tints and 
colours blend harmoniously and are not too 
pronounced. The principal figures represented 
are a ballad singer, a tambour girl, the hot- 
beef vendor—for Bartlemy in and about Pye 
Corner was noted for savoury eating in the 
olden. time, especially roast pig. Then there 
are the travelling showmen, with their wonders 
outside, and Jack Pudding touting for custo- 
mers, At one time the Elder Kean performed 
and tumbled at the fair in Richardson’s booth. 
The man on stilts is prominent, and the re- 
mainder of the crowd is made up of the usual 
proportion of sightseers—flats, sharps, and cut- 
purses, a motley and picturesque assemblage. 
The date of the picture can be approximated 
by the view of New St. Paul’s, which is seen 
in the background. Notwithstanding the 
wonderful transformation that has taken place 
in Old and New Smithfield since the last fair 
was held in 1854, many of the old houses still 
remain intact, and Cloth Fair is one of the few 
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guaint bits of Old London that still survives. 
The picture is surrounded by. a green-tinted 
O..G, frame in majolica work, and the letter- 
ing in the quaint style of the period is-specially | 
appropriate :— 
Now the fair is filling, 
Oh for a tune to startle | 


The birds of the booth here billing | 
Yearly with Old Saint Rartle. 


The floor of the entrance, also by Messrs. 
Carter, is of marble mosaic’ with border in key 
pattern, and an inner floriated one, both deli- 
cately tinted, the ‘lettering being set off with 
scroll-work decorative designs, all harmoniously 
blended. It is, however, to the composition, 
execution and colouring of the principal picture 
that we would specially draw attention. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES ANO 
DECORATIVE MATERIALS IN BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


A COLLECTION of building materials, household 
appliances, and decorative objects, intended to| 
form a permanent exhibition, was opened on 
Saturday last, at No. 10 Baker Street, W., under 
the management of Mr. Stephen S. Phillips. 


A 


sale of articles of merit will 
jtaken on liberal 
yet filled, though there is a great deal in 
|them worth inspection. 
in the decorative trade exhibiting are Messrs. 
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meet their professional advisers here, and. the 


former .see,most of the appliances to be used. in’ 


the building or alteration of their houses. A 
conference-room is also provided where con- 
sultations can take place, and a very excellent 
feature will be a complete library of all the 
pattern books and price lists published in every 


‘department of the building and decorative 


trade, open to all who require their use. Beyond 
this it is intended to open a registry of clerks 
of works and kindred officials requiring engage- 
ments, which will also. be free to. such indi- 
viduals who give good references or recom- 
mendations. Assistance in obtaining and 
working patents is also offered, and the 
be under- 
terms. The rooms are not 
Amongst the firms 


Bellman & Ivey, with scagliola and sculpture ; 


Ballin, of Paris; The Lincrusta-Walton Co.; 
Wm. Woollams & Co.; Rottmann, Strome & Co., 
paper-hangings ; Maw 
agents, Williams & Furguson, a choice collection 
of tiles; Webb’s Worcester Tileries Co,; and 
hand-painted tiles by a lady amateur of much 
merit, 
contributes a case of high-class lock and door 
furniture, cabinet fittings, &c. 


& Co., through their 


Madame Grieve. Matts, of London, 


A collection of 


;case locks in ormolu-polished brass, &c., the 
former comprising some of the best designs and 
workmanship we remember to have seen, hails 
from James Gibbons, of St. John’s Works, 
Wolverhampton, and we have no doubt will 
|well repay the maker for exhibiting. Steel & 
Garland, Holborn Viaduct, and George Wright 
& Co., Queen Victoria Street, each send their 
patent grates, and parquet flooring is shown by 
that well-known maker, Bassant. A sanitary 
department is provided, and in it we find a new 


The exhibition will at all times-be free to the 
public, and, judging from the many firms of 
repute who have contributed their specialities 
to make up the display, the idea has been very 
favourably received. Apart from the ordinary 
uses of an. exhibition, the promoters believe 
that they will be enabled to materially assist 
the architect, and save his time, if he will 
avail himself by inspection of what they offer. 
Thus they contend that if a specification has to 
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Broad & Co.’s system. of trapping, and. Cliff. & 


‘Son’s enamelled sinks, &¢., are also to. be seen. .. 


+ 


‘here. Conolly’s highly-finished “Combination? _. 
| bath,.as shown at the Health Exhibition last. 


year, his a position assigned to it; and in the... 
section devoted to closets the different patents. 
of the firm are on show. Mr. Phillips exhibits a. 
new valve-closet of his invention designed to, 
secure a heavy fall of water en masse whenever - | 
the valve is opened.’ In the conference-room is ~ 
a wood mantelpiece of unique construction. It 
has been named the smoker’s mantelpiece, as it 
is entirely devoted to the lovers of the “weed.” 
Each pilaster, truss, &c., is a cupboard or series © 
of cupboards, arranged to hold pipes, tobacco, 
cigars in boxes maturing and those ready for. \ 
use, the space under the mantel being a cup- ° 
board to hold walking-sticks, the front arranged 
for a collection of photographs. | There will no 
doubt be a good demand for this article when it °’ 
is better known. In the vestibule leading to. 
the exhibition rooms. the walls are hung with a © 
variety of coloured designs of decorative works 
carried out by Mr. Phillips at mansions in dif- __ 
ferent parts of the country. When it is re- . 
membered that Mr. Phillips is a sanitary © 
engineer of considerable attainments and a 
decorative artist of great intelligence, the — 
exhibition in Baker Street opens under the. 
most favourable auspices. 
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PORCELAIN BATHS. . 


Messrs. RurrorRD & Co. have just ‘opened at ~ 
331 Farringdon: Street show-rooms for the’dis- ~ 
play of ‘their Royal Porcelain Baths. These ~ 
baths, which are the outcome of one of the ~ 
many useful and practical suggestions of the 

late Prince Consort, and of which Messrs. 
Rufford & Co. were the original inventors and 


es 


be made out, and the architect will pay a visit 
to the exhibition, he. will probably. see the 
newest designs and inventions in most of the| 
sections he has to provide from, instead of losing 
time by journeying to each of the different 
manufacturers, or by having to enter into a 
correspondence with each.. Clients can als» 


disconnecting chamber, of Mr. Phillips’s inven- 
tion, of meritorious character. Its construction 
is upon the steep-gradient and rapid-flush prin- 
ciple, Mr. Phillips’s patent “ Cerus ” trap, one of 
the best in the market, being used as the “ cut- 
off” from the drain. Durran’s gully, manhole 
cover, and iolet ventilator ; Banner’s specialities, 


patentees, are well made in fine hard clay, and: 
are finished with a high glaze. They are of. 
good colour, handsome shape, and are practi- 
cally indestructible, for nothing short of -a 
heavy blow would produce any effect on them: 
In fact, a bath of this description once fitted. ; 
will outlast, not only the other fittings of the 
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_ The fresh air is conducted through a grate and aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet 
6 inches above the flo r level; it is then c nveyed through the filter, and passed into t2 room through a series 
of small tubes placed at an angle of about 30 deg. with the wall. 


By these means the currents of air rushing into the apartment are coupresse | whilst passing through the 
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CHURCH WALL VENTIIL, ATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 


The DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel at York Minster, says :—‘*I think the ventilation x 
is perfectly suecessful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied with it, and much pleased with the result.” i 


OUR PATENT EXTRACTOR is the best in the 


much lower price than any other. 


CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—These Ventilators are used for Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to have holes cut through the’ 
walls to admit air in the usual manner. The appearance is not more noticeable than the 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 
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Diffuser with Filter, 


Market, and is supplied at a very 


2 ; ; “Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 

F GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 
this summer, is a decided success. . Heretofore when the Church has been well filled at-the Evening: Service, I have 
been almost exhausted by the effort of speaking before I have got half through. On Sunday night, October 7, at our 
oe eee 4 re oe é ae ote Rae and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 

6 Saoall be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widel — i fF Ni 
GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Conpreyational Church, Leeds.” “ - stony a a er ie. ti ; 


SS 2 EE eT 
These Ventilators are more suitable for Schools, Warehouses, and other Buildings where cheap->». °"B 
ness isan object. The result is precisely the same as in ourother styles, at a very much smaller cost...” 


oes i : ; vol 
A reduction in price is made where a number of Diffusers is required.) 905. 


% Estimates and further information ‘given .on application to the . “(HARDING ” 
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house in which it is ‘fixed, but evemthe materials 
of which the house ‘itself is ‘constructed will 
sooner yield to the inevitable process of decay. 
They have already been extensively supplied to 
establishments both public and-private, and will 
continue to meet with more general approval as 
they become more widely known. 


et OG 


BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


THE Local Government Board. are not satisfied 
with the amendments of the by-laws which 
have been proposed by the Urban Sanitary 
Authority of Bedford, after consultation with 
the local architects and builders. 
meeting of the Authority it was resolved to still 
urge the Local Government Board to allow of a 
room being coustructed in the roof of a house 
for such purposes as a box or lumber-room, but 
not for habitation, it being pointed out that 
this could not be done without the sanction of 
the Local Authority, and the advantage to be 
gained by the proposed change was that the 
walls would not have to be so thick, and con- 
sequently work would not be so expensive or 
rents so high. Another point arose as to the 
stability of walls, the Local Government Board 
objecting to this being dependent on the floors 
which they support; but it was pointed out 
that this ought to be taken into account. 
In connection with the same clause, objec- 
tions were raised to the practicability of the 
proposed method of measuring the height 
of walls, the Authority having proposed to 
count up to the plate and in gable ends up to 
the half of the gable; but it was urged that 
such an impracticability could not arise except 
in the almost impossible case of a house where 
the roof was gabled on all sides. It was de- 
cided to urge the allowance of 9-inch party 
walls in cottage property up to a rental of 15/. a 
year, further to allow the out-offices of such 
cottages,/if not’ more ‘than 10 feet long and 
8 feet-high, to be of 43-inch exterior walls, and 
also that the use of chimney-bars should be 
optional in the chimney openings of such a 
class of cottages, also that not to allow wood- 


At the last |. 
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work within’ 9 inches of a flue would in such 
property,*or even better, be an unnecessary 
waste of money. There were one or two minor 
peints which the Authority agreed not to urge, 
and others-which it was decided to press for, 
After a lengthy discussion, the whole of the 
recommendations having been gone through, a 
deputation was appointed to take the reply of 
the Authority to the Local Government Board 
and explain the reasons of the Authority for 
their answers. It was also decided to request 
the architects and builders to appoint one or 
two of their number to join the deputation. 
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BUILDERS AND PLANS. 


A GASE was tried in the Warrington County 
Court in which Mr. John Lloyd, builder, claimed 
9]. 12s, 6d. from Mr. James Steward, a smith, 
being the amount paid for architect's drawings 
and specification for defendant's house in Lovely 
Lane. The plaintiff said the defendant came 
to him in June last year, and said he was going 
to build a house and shop in Lovely Lane. He 
a-ked him if he would prepare the plans. Wit- 
ness said, ‘‘No; Ihave given over making plans, 
‘but I will make a pencil sketch and take it to 
Mr. Owen to make plans from it.” Defendant 
asked how much the plans would cost, and 
witness said he could not tell exactly, but he 
had always found Mr, Owen to be reasonable 
in his charges. The defendant agreed to his 
suggestion, and witness took the sketch to Mr. 
William Owen, who prepared the plans, which 
were adopted by the Street Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Corporation. He paid Mr. Owen’s 
bill, which amounted: to 22. 12s. 6d., but witness 
had not been paid, He agreed, at defendant’s 
request, to tender for the building of the house. 
His tender was accepted. Plaintiff said he did 
not tell the defendant the plans would not cost 
more than 10s. Mr. Owen’s bill was paid by 
him on March 25. The defence was that the 
plans were included in what was referred to the 
arbitration of Mr. J. E. Wright, architect and 
surveyor, Warrington, the defendant having 
refused to pay the whole of the plaintiff’s bill. 


Mr, Wright, in answer to the judge, said the 
plans were a necessary instrument for the 
builder to work upon. He had scores of times 
paid for the architect's plans out of his’ own 
pocket.—Do you say that you have paid for 
architects’ plans out of your own pocket ?— 
Witness: Yes._His Honour: held that there 
was a special contract on the part of the de- 
fendant to pay for the plans, and he gave 
judgment for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed, 
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VALUATION OF LAND. 


A cxLatm for compensation has been heard 
before Mr. Under-Sheriff Scudamore at the 
Albion Hotel, Edenbridge, Kent, 1n which the 
executors of the late Mr. Abraham Bowman, of 
Stangrove Park, Edenbridge, were claimants. 
against the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company, for 65 acres of freehold land 
(part of an estate of 43 acres) required for the 
construction of the new line from Oxted to 
Groombridge. Mr. George J. Fuller, P.A.S.L 
(Fuller, Baxter & Co., 85 and 87 Gresham 
Street, London), acted as surveyor to the 
executors, and sought to be paid 1,7100. for the 
compulsory sale of the land, including damage 
‘caused by the proximity of the line and con- 
sequent depreciation in the value of eight acres 
of the remainder of the estate. Mr. Fuller 
eave evidence to this effect, and was supported 
by Mr. Saunders, F.S.1., of Bishopsgate Street, 
‘City, Mr. Giddy, of Pall Mall, and Mr. Fox, of 
Edenbridge. The witnesses for the company 
were Mr Christopher Oakley, F.S.L, of Waterloo 
‘Place, Mr. Howard Martin, F.S.L, of Chancery 
‘Lane, and Mr, Joseph Turner, of East Grinstead, 
who were of opinion that a sum of 8582. would 
liberally compensate the claimants for the land 
proposed to be taken and damage to the estate. 
Mr. Grantham and Mr. Crump. having each 
addressed the jury, the Under-Sheriff summed 
up, and. the jury, after a short deliberation, 
returned a verdict of 1,3507. The mean between 
the plaintif’s and defendant's surveyors’ valua-~ 
tion is 1,28442. 
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VERTIGAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. 


SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitsble for driving Pumps, 
&c.,in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


‘“rmPRE PEDESTAL VASE,” 


D W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 

dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo:nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
t= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves, 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No, 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 44 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
‘sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
‘concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of “* JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the origina] form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 
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Oke Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


THE competitive pictures for this year’s Prix de Rome 
have been on view during the week at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The subject assigned is THEMISTOCLES seeking refuge 
for himself and his infant son in the house of his enemy, 
Apmetus, king of the Molossians. There are ten com- 
petitors, and it is expected that the prize will be awarded 
either to M. Tuomas, a pupil in the a¢elier of MM. 
BouLANGER and LEFEBVRE, or to M. Dancer, a pupil of 
M. Géromr. The latter has already failed four times in 
his contest for the Prix de Rome, although he gained all 
the other prizes of the school in succession. 


Tue danger which is incurred by having an ambitious 
style of architecture with cheap materials was exhibited in 
Dublin on Tuesday. In High Street a very large Italian 
church was erected about thirty years ago from the designs 
of the late Mr. Byrne. ‘The district is poor, and from 
the peculiar nature of the site it was necessary to expend a 
large sum of money on the foundations. The interior 
could only be finished in stucco cement, and an enormous 
quantity had to be used owing to the size of the building. 
On Tuesday the whole of the ceiling of a dome fell to the 
ground, and it is needless to say that much damage was 
caused to other parts. Fortunately the church was empty, 
but if the accident had happened at one of the services, 
when there are always many worshippers, the loss of life 
must have been lamentable. There are other churches in 
Dublin which exhibit vast expanses of p'astered ceilings, 
and what has occurred in High Street should be taken as a 
warning by the clergy, and in every case periodical examina- 
tions should be made by skilled architects. 


One of the medals of the French Society of Architects 
was awarded this year to the reverend archeologist, Pere 
DE LA Crorx, to whose energy France is indebted for 
the possession of the Gallo-Roman remains at Sanxay. 
The honour was well merited. In answer to his appeals 
the sum of 38,000 francs was subscribed, and so well has 
the money been laid out that all the land has been acquired 
and sufficient money remains for the erection of barriers 
and the payment of a caretaker for a year. Sanxay has 
been visited by eight thousand people, and it is anticipated 
that if a small fee is charged a sufficient sum will be pro- 
vided to pay for the conservation of the ruins of the temple, 
theatre, and baths. 


AN arrangement has been made for the settlement of a 
controversy between the Local Board of Great Harwood, 
Lancashire, and a section of the ratepayers representing the 
Roman Catholic and Church of England denominations, to 
determine the construction of a new cemetery. ‘The Local 
Board have agreed to the erection of three instead of one 
chapel as originally determined, the erection being deferred 
for five years, and the lord of the manor, representing 
the opposition, agrees to convey the land upon this under- 
standing. The Local Government Board have sanctioned 
a loan of 4,0o00/., and the work of the construction of the 
cemetery will be at once proceeded with, in accordance 
with plans prepared by Mr. A. W. R. Simpson, architect, 
Blackburn. 


Tue Bill to amend the law relating to housing the 
working-classes, which has been introduced by Lord 
SALISBURY, corresponds with the recommendations of the 
Commission. It proposes, in the first place, to make the 
Labouring Classes Lodging-Houses’ Acts applicable to the 
Metropolis and elsewhere. The sites for dwellings can be 
obtained as if for the purposes of the Public Health Act 
of 1875. Incase of the removal of Millbank, Pentonville, 
and Coldbath Fields Prisons, the sites can be sold to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works at such price as will enable 
them to be used for workmen’s dwellings without serious 


loss to the ratepayers. One important clause is to the 
effect that the owner of premises who is required by a 
local authority to execute any work, or to demolish the 
premises, shall cease to have the power to require the 
authority to purchase the property. Hitherto it has often 
occurred that houses were neglected with a view to compel 
the authority to purchase them. Clause 12 will excite 
controversy, for it says that a reasonable price is all that 
need be paid for sites, although a higher price would be 
obtainable if the land were sold, exchanged, or leased for 
another purpose. If it applies only to corporate bodies, 
there is a partial objection, but if it becomes law it is likely 
to open the way to many abuses. 


THE central hall in the new Natural History Museum is 
one of the most effective parts of the building, and surprise 
has been often expressed that it is not turned to better 
account. In the original plan of the Museum it was 
designed for the purpose of exhibiting a collection of 
specimens supplementary, or rather introductory, to the 
main collections in the galleries, and which has been at 
various times styled an “Index” collection and a “Type” 
collecticn. Owing to the urgent requirements of other 
departments, little progress had been hitherto made in col- 
lecting and arranging the specimens for this collection. A 
definite commencement has, however, now been made 
upon a systematic plan, the intention of which is to illus- 
trate the leading points in the structure of each large 
group (such as those to which the term “class” is com- 
monly applied), by carefully selected and prepared speci- 
mens accompanied by explanatory descriptions, pointing 
out the typical form, and the most important deviations 
from it, and the terms by which these are designated in 
current zoological literature. 


M. ALPHAND has given another proof. of the interest he 
takes in the success of French architects. He has prevailed 
with the Prefect of the Seine for the recognition of the 
laureates of the Prix de Rome. Henceforth they can be 
nominated inspectors of the third class in the architectural 
department of the City without undergoing a competition. 
Students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts who hold the diploma 
of architecture will be admissible as sub-inspectors of the 
same class. The Parisian taxpayer need not be anpre- 
hensive that he is about to pay men who have only 
theoretical knowledge. Both prizemen and students will 
have to be content with the salary of the grade below their 
own for one year, while they are being initiated into the 
practical duties of their offices. A successful student in 
Paris can now select either the Municipality or the Govern- 
ment as his master. 


Ir is understood that the pensioners of the Charterhouse 
will no longer be residents, and the greater portion of the 
estate in London will be sold. The Guardian says :—The 
governors are most anxious to preserve intact that portion 
of the building which is absolutely unique in historical 
interest—namely, Howard House. This house was built 
by Lord Norrx, and completed by the Duke of NorroLtk 
in the reign of ExizaBeTu. It occupies the four sides of a 
quadrangle, containing the present master’s lodge, great 
hall, governor’s room, registrar’s house, manciple’s offices, 
&c., besides the chapel and Burke Hall, and certain por- 
tions of the old monastic buildings (washhouse, court, 
&c.), which were left standing by the Duke of NorroLk 
and incorporated in his mansion, as outhouses. The 
building, especially the quadrangle, is of unparalleled. in- 
terest, both architecturally and historically, as the only 
remaining town mansion (country mansions are, of: course; 
more plentiful) of an Elizabethan nobleman. — The building 
is in a singularly perfect state of preservation. In spite of 
a modern facing of brick (which simply overlies the Eliza- 
bethan stone), and of sundry internal partitions, demoli- 
tions, and additions, the building is practically the building 
which Norro_k left behind him in 1571, when he was sent 
on his last journey to the Tower. It would be a very easy 
and not very costly matter to bring it back to the condition 
of an Elizabethan town-house, but the difficulty is to find a 
purpose for which it may be used. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM ASSIZE COURTS. 


N the present absence of business it is not surprising 
] that the proposed erection of assize courts in Birming- 
ham has excited general attention among architects. A 
building which is estimated to cost 85,o00/. is not an 
everyday prize. It will be seen from the report of the 
Committee, of which we gave an abstract last week, that 
they recommended the selection of Mr. WATERHOUSE, 
R.A., and it was by the aid of that gentleman’s sketch 
plans that a definite shape was given to the investigations 
ot the Committee, and both time and labour were saved. 
The Birmingham architects, or a majority of them, were 
dissatisfied with the arrangement, and it will be granted 
that they had reason on their side. It is always a slight on 
local artists when a commission for a local public building 
is not offered to them, or is not won by them when the 
opportunity is given. There is not only the _par- 
ticular loss, but, the reputation of the artists being 
diminished, they can no longer hold the same position 
in the eyes of local patrons. Ina place like Birmingham 
this risk is increased. ‘The members of the Corporation are 
representative of that shrewdness in business which has 
made the town what it is, and they are also known to be 
inspired bya sense of public duty. When men of that 
character, who are only eager to secure what is best, seek 
an architect elsewhere, and will not even consult one 
among their fellow townsmen who belong to the profession, 
it is natural that manufacturers and others who have build- 
ings to erect should follow the example given by the Cor- 
poration. ‘The slight was made less endurable by the fact 
that a resolution had been passed some time ago by which 
the Corporation bound themselves to seek for designs by 
competition in all cases where the work was estimated to 
cost over 10,000/, 

What was the intrinsic value of that resolution we are 
unable to estimate. Votes do not always express the mind of 
the most effective portion of an assembly, and for all we know 
there may be many gentlemen on the Council who steadfastly 
believe that the Martin-Chamberlain monopoly was adyan- 
tageous to Birmingham as a municipality. In no town in 
Great Britain is there a more rigorous enforcement of the 
principle that public interests should be made paramount 
over those of individuals, and allowance should be made if 
it is sometimes carried to excess. The action of the Com- 
mittee in seeking the help of Mr. WATERHOUSE corresponds 
with many events which are recorded in the history of the 
Corporation. The members were deputed to obtain infor- 
‘mation on modern courthouses. If they consulted judges 
or lawyers, they were sure to hear unstinted praise of the 
Manchester Court-house, and characteristically they had 
recourse to the architect of the building, and secured him as 
the best of advisers. If the etiquette of circuits or districts, 
which prevails among lawyers and doctors, were recognised 
by architects, it would have been the duty of Mr. WATER- 
HOUSE to have withheld his advice unless a special rate of 
fees were paid. But, although there is grumbling when 
cases of the kind occur, and architects are brought from a 
distance, not one provincial practitioner in a hundred would 
agree to any restriction of the area of his employment corre- 
sponding with the rule in other professions. The practice 
of architecture is fated to be full of anomalies, and the 
men who are to-day insisting on protection will to-morrow 
clamour for free trade. Let the rebuilding of a house in 
Cavendish Square adjoining Mr. Wareruousr’s be offered 
to an architect in Galway or Elgin, and the commission 
would be accepted without a moment’s hesitation. 

If it had not been for the former vote, the action of the 
Committee could hardly fail to obtain approval from the 
Council. But with a resolution on the books about all 

' works over 10,000/. possessing a competitive character, it 
was inevitable that the proposed arrangements with Mr. 
WATERHOUSE should be set aside. On reflection, however, 
we must say that the advantage which has been gained by 
the Birmingham architects is at best problematical, unless the 
competition 1s restricted to them. It does not always follow 
that a local practitioner gains the prize in cases of the kind, 
oa ae Be commission go elsewhere after a competi- 
ee " € said that the Committee were justified in 

ervaluing the ability of their townsmen. The position 


of the architects will be then far worse. ‘The long monopoly 
which existed in Birmingham was of course an impediment 
to progress in architecture, but in spite of all the dis- 
advantages of the architects there are buildings enough to 
justify the Council in confining the competition to the town. 
At any rate, the first competition should be arranged on 
that basis. If not one of the Birmingham architects can 
devise a plan that will commend itself to the authorities, 
let the work be thrown open to Great Britain, or to the 
world. It will be unwise to make an effort to send the 
commission elsewhere as a punishment for interfering with 
the arrangements of the Committee. 

It must be allowed that Mr. WarERHoUsE has not beem 
well treated in the affair. The Council came to him as 
clients, and he could hardly be expected to demand an 
assurance that they were not going beyond the letter of 
their authority. They must have taken a side when the 
anti-monopoly resolution was brought forward, and after the 
lapse of so short a time they could not have forgotten its 
existence. Such a plan as was given corresponds with a 
model of an invention, and it is unfair to the author that it 
should be made public property in so irregular a manner. 
One of the Council on Tuesday chuckled over the mis- 
adventure by which Mr. WatTERHOUSE’s experience had 
been obtained without cost, but we are confident that the 
Birmingham architects take a worthier view of the transac- 
tion, and will not lend themselves to sharping. It is the 
old story, ‘‘somebody blundered,” and an architect must 
somehow be made to pay the penalty. 


SANITATION OF TOWNS AND DWELLINGS, 
By Rosert Boy e, Sanitary Engineer. 
(Continued from page 33.) 


“THE periodical flushing of drains is absolutely necessary 
ia to prevent deposit and cleanse them, and an auto- 
matic flushing tank should be fixed at the head of every 
drain, and so arranged as to discharge at least once in every 
twenty-four hours. Care should be taken that all traps are 
properly ventilated, otherwise they may be syphoned out by 
the suctional force of the flush.» Glazed earthenware pipes 
are the best for drains, though cast-iron pipes have been 
found to answer very well, and are quite as cheap. Brick 
drains should never be used. To render drains self- 
cleansing they should not have a velocity of less than 3 feet 
per second and a fall for a 4-inch drain of 1 in 90, and 
6-inch, 1 in 130. The best fall for a 4-inch drain is 1 in 25, 
and 6-inch, 1 in 35. Where a proper fall cannot be secured 
special means should be provided for flushing. For ordi- 
nary-sized houses 6-inch drains are sufficiently large, and 
g-inch drains need only be used in a very large building, 
Where it is at all possible to avoid it, drains should never 
be laid inside the walls of a house ; but when this has to be 
done, such as in a terrace or street of houses, they should 
be of cast iron of heavy gauge and treated with the Bower- 
Barff process, the joints well caulked with lead, and sight- 
holes and access chambers provided for the purposes of 
inspection and cleansing. ses 

Where earthenware and weak cast-iron drains pass: 
through walls, they are frequently broken by the settlement 
of the walls, therefore supporting arches should be con- 
structed over them to sustain the vertical pressure. 

Jointed rods with a hinged hoe-shaped plate on the end 
form the best arrangement to use for cleaning drain pipes and 
freeing them from obstruction. 

Cesspools are an outrage upon common sense, and 
should never be used except in country mansions where 
there is no other Convenient way of getting rid of the ex- 
creta. Where it is necessary to employ them they should 
be disconnected from the house by means of a ventilating 
trap, and special provision made for their: separate ventila- 
tion, otherwise they may prove a serious source of danger, 
and especially so when they are being cleaned. A 4-inch 
ventilating pipe should be carried on one side of the top of 
the cesspool to a height of about ro feet, surmounted with 
an Air-pump ventilator, ro inches diameter, and a 4-inch 
mica flap air inlet should be fixed on the other side. By 
this means a continuous through current will be created, 
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and noxious gases prevented from accumulating. There 
will be not the slightest danger of the external atmosphere 
in the vicinity of the cesspool being tainted, as gases will 
not haye time to generate sufficiently for that to happen. 

All soil-pipes should be ventilated in such a way as to 
insure a continuous current of air through them in a given 
direction, up or down, according to the system of ventila- 
tion employed. The plan most commonly used consists of 
an air inlet at the bottom of the soil-pipe and an exhaust- 
cowl of the Air-pump ventilator type on the top of the pipe, 
which should be carried full bore above the ridge of the roof. 
Another method introduced by the writer is what is known 
as the double action system of soil-pipe ventilation, in 
which two pipes are used, one being the soil-pipe down 
which the air is forced, and the other the exhaust or upcast- 
pipe. These pipes are connected at the bottom with a 
bend just above the water-trap, and at the top converge into 
a double-action ventilator, the lower part being connected 
with the soil-pipe, and acting as a downcast, and the upper 
part consisting of the Air-pump ventilator. The principal 
adyantages claimed for this system are that a double power 
is obtained; the air travels in the same direction as the soil, 
so that the ventilation is never interrupted, and the air inlet 
is above the roof, obviating all danger of offensive smells, 
which are often found to escape where the inlet is at or 
about the ground level. 5 

The principal sanitary authorities recommend the use of 
ventilators on soil-pipes to create an induced current ina 
given direction, and experience demonstrates that they are 
of considerable value when used for this purpose. Some 
little time ago Mr. Witttam Eassiz, C.E., the well-known 
sanitary engineer, related to the writer, as an instance of the 
beneficial result of using a ventilator on a soil-pipe, that in 
a nobleman’s mansion he was engaged upon, a most dis- 
agreeable smell was complained of, and that upon fixing 
an Air-pump ventilator on the soil-pipe it (the smell) 
immediately disappeared, and had not been felt since. 
This should surely be a sufficient answer (hundreds of 
similar cases might be quoted) to those who, having but a 
limited knowledge of the subject, contend that ventilators 
on soil-pipes, or on any ventilating pipe, are unnecessary, a 
most pernicious and dangerous doctrine to promulgate, 
and one which, at the time, did considerable injury 
to the cause of sanitary science, when what is known 
as the ‘‘Kew farce” was enacted. Soil-pipes should 
not be made too large, 3 or 4-inch being the best sizes 
for all ordinary purposes. They should never be fixed 
inside a house, but carried outside, and made of cast iron 
of not less weight than ro lbs. to the foot for fair work. 
In fixing care should be taken that proper allowance is 
made for the expansion and contraction of the metal caused 
by. the changes of temperature. The joints should be made 
with lead well caulked ; cement should never be used 
except for earthenware pipes, which are not to be recom- 
mended for soil-pipes. Where the soil-pipe is properly 
ventilated it may be made of lead, but care must be taken 
that it does not come into contact with lime or it will soon 
be eaten into holes. Sewer-gases also act injuriously upon 
lead, corroding it very rapidly. This is found to be the 
case with all unventilated lead pipes. Zinc pipes are 
expensive and troublesome, as they scon wear out and 
require renewing, and a good job can never be made with 
them. Before connecting soil and ventilating-pipes with 
the drains they should be thoroughly tested under water 
pressure to ascertain if they are properly jointed and per- 
fectly air-tight. 

All drain and waste-pipe traps should be ventilated to 
prevent syphonage, and the passage of sewer-gas through the 
water-seal, which in unventilated traps is constantly absorb- 
ing a greater quantity of gas than it can retain, and emits 
on the one side what it takes in on the other. Therefore, 
all waste-pipes should have the water in their traps changed 
once or twice a day, and when unventilated this should be 
done oftener. A clean and efficient seal cannot be main- 
tained in any trap communicating with an unventilated 
drain or sewer, and traps are not to be relied upon as 
forming a barrier to the passage of sewer-gas into the 
house unless they are ventilated, as no water-trap can for 
any length of time resist the pressure of sewer-gas. Great 
care should be taken in the selection of drain and waste- 
pipe traps, as many of those in use are of very defective 


construction, having insufficient dip and devoid of ventilat- 
ing junctions. Mechanical traps are unnecessary, and they 
are apt to form an obstruction. Waste-pipe traps should be 
ventilated into the soil-pipe or into a separate ventilating 
pipe connected with the upper part of the soil-pipe. This 
pipe should be 3-inches diameter, and the branch pipes 
2 inches diameter. These pipes should connect with the 
waste pipes about 6 inches below the soil-pipe side of the 
trap in a slightly bent form, to prevent any of the discharge 
from the closet passing into them and rendering them foul. 
A volume of water from an upper closet passing down an 
unventilated soil-pipe compresses the air, and forces it up 
the branch pipes of the closets below, and expels the water 
out of the traps, leaving them unsealed, and offering a free 
and unobstructed passage for the sewer-gas. When thesoil- 
pipe is ventilated and the traps are not, the rush of water 
down the soil-pipe sucks all the water out of them, so that 
there is but little advantage in ventilating the soil-pipe 
unless the branch waste-pipes are also ventilated. All 
traps inside a house should be fixed where they are easy of 
access. ‘The soil-pipe and drain.traps should be of such a 
construction as to be self-cleansing, and that the water- 
seal can be entirely changed by one flush. 

Every discharge-pipe should have a separate trap, and 
grease-traps should be fixed in connection with all kitchen 
and scullery sinks, as grease should never be permitted to 
pass into the drains, as it creates an obstruction by adhering 
to the pipes and fouls them. P traps are the best for waste- 
pipes. Waste pipes from sinks, &c., should be periodically 
cleaned, as they soon get foul, and they should discharge 
through the wall into an open ventilated gully. The traps 
should also be ventilated to the outer air, so as to create a 
through-current and prevent bad air from being forced 
through the water-seal. 

Water-closets were originally introduced into this country 
during the reign of Exizapern, but they are of very ancient 
origin, being used in Rome during the Republic, and also 
in the East. Many advocate the use of the earth closet, as 
being the best form of dealing with excreta, and the advan- 
tages claimed for it are many. The Chines¢ have used 
earth as far back as history carries us, and Mosess also 
specifies the use of it. In small country towns and houses 
where there is no system of sewerage earth closets may be 
used with advantage, but they will never supersede the 
water-closet in large towns or places where there is a 
proper water-carriage. The carbon closet is a good one, 
and is preferred by many to the earth closet. All closets 
should be fixed next to exterior walls, and never in the 
centre of a house. In new houses the closets should be 
isolated from the main building, and have a well lighted 
and ventilated passage between. The closet should also 
have plenty of light, and be thoroughly ventilated with a 
5-inch pipe carried through the roof, and fitted with a 
ventilator, and also an air inlet shaft. No closet can be 
recommended which, with one flush, does not clear out 
every particle of excrement, Pan-closets should be avoided, 
and also most forms of valve-closets, but there are now 
many good and safe closets in the market to choose from. 

In many houses the closets are hidden in out-of-the- 
way corners, as if they were something to be ashamed of, but 
the time will, without doubt, come when every house will be 
subject to sanitary inspection, and rules enforced which will 
regulate and determine the location of all the sanitary arrange- 
ments. A periodical examination of this kind is a matter of 
absolute necessity to insure the efficient action of the dif- 
ferent appliances, and this should only be made by a’ pro- 
perly qualified person, otherwise no beneficial results would 
be likely to ensue. Sanitary appliances inside a house 
should be concentrated as much as possible, to have them 
under more immediate inspection, and insure better results. 

It should be made compulsory that the occupant of 
every house should be furnished with plans of the drainage 
and general sanitary arrangements as executed. Upon 
entering into the occupation of a house all the soil-pipes, 
traps, &c., should be subjected to the smoke test to ascer- 
tain if they are in proper order and air-tight. 

Cisterns and water-tanks should never be lined with 
lead, or the supply or service pipes made of lead, as lead 
poisoning, colic, and paralysis often result from drinking 
water so contained. Virruvius, the Roman architect, 
interdicted the use of lead for conveying and. storing water 
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because of its poisonous qualities, and GaLEN condemned 
its use as a dangerous metal to employ in the construction 
of water conduits. Where lead pipes are used they should 
always be emptied of water which has stood in them for 
any time, and well flushed out before using. Zinc should 
never be used for containing water, as it oxidises readily 
and the salts are poisonous. Tin is much less injuriously 
acted upon by water than lead or zinc, and the salts of tin 
are not poisonous. Cisterns, tanks, and pipes should be 
made of iron coated with vitreous glaze ; there is no oxida- 
tion, and a perfectly smooth surface is secured. Lead 
pipes, with a separate pipe of pure block tin inside, may 
be used with safety, and they are quite as cheap as lead, 
although they are stronger, and they are not so liable to 
be affected by frost. Cisterns can also be lined with this 
composition. 

It should be borne in mind that too much attention 
cannot be paid to the sanitary arrangements of a town 
or a dwelling, and the opinions herein expressed and 
suggestions offered are not only those of the writer, but 
of many of the most eminent scientists and sanitary authori- 
ties of the day; and with that fatal scourge and deadly 
offspring of unsanitary conditions—the cholera—hovering 
over us, it behoves us to lose no time in beginning to 
‘‘set our house in order,” so that “ our days may be long in 
the land.” 


A FRENCH ARCHITECT IN ENGLAND. 


T has been often said that the seeing of ourselves as 
others see us is an efficacious way of being freed 
from error, and if there be any truth in the saying the 
English ought to be the most perfect of peoples. The 
pictures of us by foreign hands are countless ; all of them 
are supposed to be veritable portraits, and yet somehow we 
are not much improved by considering them. It may be 
that we have not confidence in the visionary accuracy of the 
observers. ‘Travellers appear among us from time to time 
who describe so many extraordinary spectacles that we 
must either suppose optical defects, or the continuance of 
the perturbations of the paguebot long after the writers have 
stood on the island. There was a French traveller, Dr. 
ToucuHET, who told his countrymen all about the Thames 
as he saw it from the road between Dover and Canterbury. 
In this case the extraordinary power of vision could hardly 
e called a defect, for the worthy doctor’s eyes must have 
pierced through the obstructions offered by forty or fifty 
miles of Kent. His countrymen, we suppose, accepted 
the statement in the belief that the island is a dead level 
from shore to shore. That was the appearance it presented 
to M. Lastryrig, a member of the Institut, and by the 
exercise of his reasoning faculties he was able to demon- 
strate that the prevalence of craziness from ennui in 
England, and the superiority of English over French 
country-houses, were alike owing to the unvarying monotony 
of the country. A design which was made for a house in 
one part of the island, served equally well for another 
elsewhere, and by perpetual repetitions of the same 
model a “cottage” adapted to the exigences du con- 
fortable was at length evolved. France, on the con- 
trary, surpasses the rest of the world in the variety of its 
conformation ; and, as it is necessary that a country-house 
should be in keeping with its surroundings, the French 
architects are compelled to vary their designs to suit every 
“new site. The conclusion to be drawn is, that it is not 
surprising if, in the constant demands for originality in 
chateaux, a bizarre structure is occasionally to be seen in 
the French provinces. According to other philosophers, 
the monotony of England has had an influence on many 
things besides the buildings : it even determined the dress 
of the inhabitants. ‘Since the world was the world,” says 
a character in one of the French novels, “the English, that 
1s to say the true English, have never been clad except in 
“one way,” and for ladies that was a straw bonnet, a red 
spencer, a plaid skirt, and brown boots. It is no wonder 
“ Anglaises pour rire” passed into a byword among play- 
goers, and that English failings area stock subject for comic 
illustrations. 
There is of late years a nearer approach to accu- 
rate observation, and hereafter it will be considered 


inexplicable that two countries which are so near should 
have been so much of a mystery to one another. ‘Towards 
the attainment of that mutual knowledge there can be no 
better means than the facilitating of acquaintance between 
members of the same profession, and credit should be given to 
the founders of the Institute of Architects for their foresight in 
attaching so much importance to the foreign element in the or- 
ganisation. It is of a paper of one of the French members, M. 
CHARLES Lucas, we have now totreat. It formsso markeda 
contrast with the travellers’ reports of former years that we fear 
the author runs the risk of incurring a suspicion that he 
suffers from Anglomanie, Everything English assumes so 
attractive an appearance to M. I.ucas that, like all who 
have had too much praise, the reader cannot fail to think 
that a little blame would give a desirable variation to the 
pages. 

M. CHARLES Lucas came over to London as the 
representative of the Société Centrale des Architectes at 
last year’s conference of the Institute. Having a spare 
Sunday, he broke the journey at Canterbury. It is needless 
to say he was oppressed by the gloominess of the day, 
which is more apparent in a provincial town than in the 
metropolis itself, Any one coming straight from Paris can 
hardly be charmed by deserted streets and the outsides of 
houses, let them be ever so picturesque. If M. Lucas had 
found his way to one of the old-fashioned hotels, he would 
have been likely to set out on his exploration of the city in 
a cheerful mood, but unhappily he was attracted by the 
French inscription on one near the station, and the gim- 
crackery in his bedroom made him feel that he had become 
the tenant of a place where a lottery was about to be held. 
The view of the Castle wall, which was the first bit of 
ancient Canterbury that the traveller saw as he walked from 
his hotel, cannot be called attractive, although M. Lucas 
feels bound to take it as evidence of the importance of the city 
not only in the Conqueror’s time, but five centuries earlier, 
The good people of Canterbury look on the Conquest as 
comparatively modern, and believe that Rome itself has not 
so long a history as their city. The Chapel Churchyard is 
another of the sights in Castle Street, and M. Lucas could 
hardly help remarking how rarely the pencil of an architect 
or the chisel of a sculptor is occupied with a tomb in an 
English cemetery ; but he consoled himself with the thought 
that the people of quality are often buried within the 
churches. Crossing the High Street, he passed down 
Mercery Lane, and through Prior GoLpstonr’s fine gateway 
into the precincts. No matter what style an architect may 
adopt as his own, he would find it impossible to remain 
unmoved on first seeing the glorious cathedral, which, 
having no advantages of site, becomes impressive by art 
alone. M. Lucas tells us how the beauty of the sky, the 
tranquillity which was only broken by the cawing of the 
rooks, and the associations of the building overcame him, 
and for a time he felt “une sorte d’abattement pendant 
lequel la pensée semble s’arréter et ne se réveille que 
pour évoquer les souvenirs d’une autre époque.” But he is 
silent about what is to be seen in the interior of the building, 
with the exception of the memorial of Mr. GEorcE AusTIN; 
the architect. There are brief notices of the gateway of St: 
Augustine and St. Martin’s Church, but we imagine our 
traveller was not sorry to flee to the metropolis*from the 
“boites en coquillages et bibelots” which adorned his bed: 
room. 

M. Lucas observes that there is very little difference 
between a French and an English conference of architects, 
but whenever anything at the London meetings seemed to 
te worth imitation, he duly drew attention to it. One is 
an exhibition of designs by architects who have died lately. 
Although last year’s exhibition in Conduit Street was incom- 
plete, M. Lucas says he found an advantage in being able 
to compare the drawings of SrrreT and Burcegs with 
those of VIOLLET LE Duc. The genius of BurGES is 
recognised, and he is called “le plus original des moyen- 
agistes, un dessinateur incomparable, d’une fantaisie et 
d'une vigueur irréprochables.” This is high praise from a 
foreigner. Another English product that is proposed for 
acclimatisation in Paris is of a different character.. It is the 
‘diner du club des membres du conseil,” which is supposed 
to have much to do with the success of the conference. 
M. Lucas would also, we fancy, like to see the President 
of the Société Générale not only presiding over a select 
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party at dinner, but wearing a chain and badge. He gives a | 


copy of the caricature of the sculpture of the Lion’s Gate 
that forms the seal of the Institute, with the comic monsters 
who squint through excess of joy. The inscriptions are 
translated into French. This seems to be paying a poor 
compliment to the members, for any one who has had a 
“Quicherat” thrown at his head in a lycée should be 
competent to guess the meaning of ‘“ Anno Salutis” and 
““Usui Civium, Decori Urbium.” It is flattering to find 
that we are ahead of the French in the use of Latin. 
_ The first visit of the conference, it will be remembered, 
was to the new Council Chamber of the Guildhall, which at 
the time was in course of construction. M. Lucas says it is 
marked by“ grande originalité,” and prophesies that it will here- 
after be taken as a precious model. ‘This is the more surprising 
since the Council Chamber is Gothic in style, and elsewhere 
M. Lucas is pleased by the signs of a Renaissance revival. 
Mr. Cotr’s New Stock Exchange, which was next visited, 
comes nearer to modern French work in its design. M. 
Lucas testifies to the costliness of the work in this 
sanctuary of the financiers, but we should have liked to 
have had his opinion on the details. There was much 
‘shown which was novel to Londoners. Foreign workmen 
were engaged for the carving at the time of the visit, and 
the ironwork of the dome was most remarkable, and we 
doubt if anything corresponding to it is to be seen in Paris. 
We are rather surprised that M. Lucas has not said more 
about this building. At the meeting in the evening a paper 
was read by Mr. Cates. As it described the relation 
between architects, clients, and contractors in France, it 
possessed exceptional interest to M. Lucas, who has had, 
moreover, a share in the preparation of the manual on 
building law which is now in use in France. But we con- 
fess that we cannot see the advantage of proposing that the 
_paper and the discussion should be translated for the 
French society, unless to suggest the want of precision in 
professional relations in this country. Our building law 
is full of pitfalls for the unwary; the architect becomes 
acquainted with a part of it in a haphazard way, and it is 
unwise to persuade strangers into the belief that the English 
procedure deserves imitation. When an English architect’s 
library contains books in his own language that will corre- 
spond with those in French which Mr. Cares consulted, or 
even one resembling the fine old book which DrEsGopEtTs 
wrote and Goupry revised, a foreign architect may then come 
‘to us for guidance. But, considering the difficulties which are 
-always cropping up in police-courts when interpreting the 
London Building Act, M. Lucas need not fear any loss of 
‘goodwill here if he told his countrymen a little about the 
chaos which is known as English law. He might also 
congratulate them (apropos of Mr. BLAsHILL’s paper) on 
the historical fact that the evils of leaseholds were recog- 
nised and removed in France’ before the English people 
began to consider them otherwise than as inevitable and 
eternal. 

M. Lucas was not able to attend all the meetings of the 
congress, but he saw most of the new buildings which were 
visited. ‘The best compliment he can pay those by Mr. 
I’ANSON in the City is to say that they recall “Le sentiment 
d’études de l’école francaise de feu Duban;” but he does 
not give the names. No doubt the building for the Bible 
Society, Queen Victoria Street, was included among them, 
for it is one that would secure applause in any part of Paris. 
In describing the new Church of the Oratorians, M. Lucas 
is, we venture to say, more anxious to suggest the costliness 
than the architectural merit of the building, We are weary 
of the care which foreign and American critics take in 
describing the financial value of English work, as if the 
most that could be done by an English architect was to expend 
an enormous sum of money. ‘The French reader is told 
about the marbles which case the walls of the church, of 
the presents which have been given by the nobility, and the 
bargains in the shape of old work which have been secured. 
He learns also that the architect merited the congratulations 
of his English brethren, but what was thought of the work 
by the representative of the Société Générale is difficult to 
discover. M. Lucas is more decided when he comes to 
visit Mr. WATERHOUSE’sS Technical College at South Ken- 
sington. He does justice to the massing of the parts, which 
is almost Classical, and suggests the influence of Academic 
style, while the details and ornamentation show an originality 


that comes from a study of national architecture. The 
building is, in a word, an event in English art history. 

Is it from a fear of giving pain that causes M. Lucas 
to substitute description for criticism when he has to treat 
ofa building that has some approach to modern French 
work? He says afterwards, in speaking of Mr. Wuirt’s 
pamphlet, that severity is only permissible in a native, but 
much good can be done by a foreign critic without the need 
of adopting a slashing or an adulatory style) When M. 
Lucas comes next among us, we hope he may be more out- 
spoken, and he might even go so far as to hint the number 
of things in which he believes the French society holds 
superiority. We cannot, however, take leave of M. Lucas 
without a recognition of the goodwill towards English archi- 
tects which is seen in his pamphlet, and which in his case 
is not confined to words. 


TESSERA:. 


Panel Decorators in England. 
WH. ee 

HATEVER encouragement had been afforded to the 

painters from the period of the restoration of Charles II. 
to the reign of George I. had been almost confined to two 
branches of their art. The first and principal was portrait 
painting; the second, ceiling painting ; for the custom of 
ornamenting the plafonds and staircases of the mansions of the 
great was general until the next reign, when it began to decline, 
and died a natural death under that of George III. Another 
species of internal decoration, however, partly coeval with, and 
subsequently almost universally adopted by the nobility and 
gentry, supplied a great number of artists in ornamenting the 
spaces over the chimneypieces of their principal apartments. 
This practice was not confined to the country seats of the 
great ; their town residences were equally ornamented. Many 
apartments, indeed, had subjects painted in the compartments 
over the doors and even on the panels. Some few English 
artists found employment in this species of decoration. The 
younger Laguerre, George Lambert, and Seymour occasionally 
were occupied in the superior mansion ; but those, among many 
others, whose names are now scarcely known, who were most 
in vogue, were Vandiest, Devoto, Cooper, Cradoc, Vogelsang, 
Bertram, and Windsor. The expedition with which these men 
wrought is almost past belief. The designs which they thus so 
lavishly spread upon the walls of these English mansions were 
compositions of Italian scenery, and, commonly, odds and ends 
purloined from French prints after the old masters. The usual 
price for a chimneypiece about the dimensions of a half-length 
canvas was from one to two guineas; for a whole-length panel, 
according to the comparative merits of the artist, from two to 
five guineas. Ina house recently pulled down in Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square, were five of these chimney decorations— 
namely, in the front and back parlour and the two apartments 
and a closet on the first floor. The subjects were landscapes, 
with ruined temples, figures, &c., painted with spirit and free- 
dom—specious pictures, indeed, for which the artist, a foreigner, 
was paid ten pounds. 


The Patronage of Architecture. 
SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A. 

Before the state of architecture can be improved, and the 
professors excited to that species of emulation which only can 
make them eminent, strong and marked distinctions must take 
place. Those who have patronage must consider it a sacred 
trust and deposit—the meed only of science and genius. The 
claims of the untaught, ignorant, and presumptuous must not 
only be disallowed, but repelled with indignation and contempt, 
till at length they are consigned to that obscurity whence they 
ought never to have been suffered to emerge. 


John Constable, R.A., and Sir George Beaumoni. 
GR. Lashingk. As 


A constant communion with pictures, the tints of which are 
subdued by time, no doubt tends to unfit the eye for the enjoy- 
ment of freshness, and Sir George thought Constable too 
daring in the modes he adopted to obtain this quality, while 
Constable saw that Sir George often allowed himself to be 
deceived by the effects of time, of accident, and by the tricks 
that are, far oftener than is generally supposed, played by 
dealers to give mellowness to pictures, and in these matters 
each was disposed to set the other right. Sir George had 
placed a small landscape by Gaspar Poussin on his easel, close 
to a picture he was painting, and said, ‘‘ Now, if I can match 
these tints, I am sure to be right.” ‘“ But suppose, Sir George,” 
replied Constable, “Gaspar could rise from his grave, do you 
think he would know his own picture in its present state? or, if 
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he did, should we not find it difficult to persuade him a 
somebody had not smeared tar or cart-grease over its = ade, 
and then wiped it imperfectly off?” At another time Sir George 
recommended the colour of an old Cremona fiddle for the pre- 
vailing tone of everything, and this Constable answered by 
laying an old fiddle on the green lawn before the house. Again, 
Sir George, who seemed to consider the autumnal tints neces- 
sary, at least to some part of a landscape, said, ‘‘ Do you not 
find it very difficult to determine where to place your brown 
tree?” And the reply was, “Not in the least, for I never put 
such a thing into a picture.” But however opposite 1n these 
respects their opinions were, and although Constable well knew 
that Sir George did not appreciate his works, the intelligence, 
the wit, and the fascinating and amiable manners of the baronet 
had gained his heart, and a sincere and lasting friendship 
existed between them. 


Light and Shade in Painting. 
JOHN BURNET. 

When a picture is chiefly composed of light and half-light, 
the darks will have more force and point, but, without the help 
of strong colour to give solidity, it will be apt to look feeble ; 
and when a picture is composed mainly of dark and half-dark, 
the lights will be more brilliant, but they will be apt to look 
spotty for want of half-light to spread and connect them, and 
the piece be in danger of becoming black and heavy ; and when 
a picture is composed chiefly of middle-tint, the dark and light 
portions have a more equal chance of coming into notice, but 
the general effect is in danger of becoming common and 
insipid. Light and shade are capable of producing many 
results; but the three principal are relief, harmony, and 
breadth. — By the first, the artist is enabled to give his works 
the distinctness and solidity of nature ; the second is the result 
of a union and consent of one part with another ; and the third, 
a general breadth, is the necessary attendant on extent and 
magnitude. A judicious management of these three properties 
is to be found in the best pictures of the Italian, Venetian, and 
Flemish schools, and ought to employ the most attentive 
examination of the student, for by giving too much relief he 
will produce a dry, hard effect; by too much softness and 
blending of the parts, woolliness and insipidity ; and in a desire 
to preserve a breadth of effect he may produce flatness. 


Chimney Construction. 
J. W2eHiORT: 


The vent or flue being formed with angles, as the smoke 
ascends in a circular spiral column, those angles serve as con- 
ductors for the cold air, which, naturally descending, supplies 
the throat of the chimney more quickly than the fire can con- 
sume or rarefy, and therefore, by means of the angles of the 
fireplace, connects with the cold air nearest the floor, causing 
one continued stream from the top.to the bottom, on the prin- 
ciple of a siphon, and attracts with it into the room a portion 
of the smoke. Thus, as the form of the chimney is calculated 
to encourage and retain, so likewise the materials and work- 
manship serve to generate or admit the colder air; the outside 


rim, or divisions between the flues (commonly called wyths), not 


being of sufficient substance to prevent the air within the 
chimney becoming condensed by the effects of the atmosphere, 
or by the cold current in an adjoining chimney, where there 
may not be a fire; these rims and divisions are generally built 
of bricks 4} inches in thickness. The porous nature of the 
brick is well known; and the effect on the air within the 
chimney produced by brickwork, when saturated with water, 
may be easily conceived by an experiment performed upon a 
common porous wine-cooler. 


& Florentine Palace. 
JOHN BELL. 


A palace in Florence is a magnificent pile, of a square and 
bulky form, of a grand and gloomy aspect, with a plain front, 
extending from 200 to 300 feet, built of huge dark grey stones, 
each measuring 3 or 4 feet. A coarse rubble work rises in a 
solid form to 20 or 30 feet in height. A great grooved stone, 
or stylobate, sets off the building from the street, forming a seat 
which runs the whole length of the front ; and which in feudal 
times was occupied by the dependants of the family, who there 
loitering in the sultry hours of the day, lay asleep under the 
shelter of the broad deep cornice, which projecting from the 
roof threw a wide shade below. The immense stones of this 
coarse front bear huge iron rings in capacious circles, in which 
sometimes were planted the banners of the family ; at others 
they were filled with enormous torches, which, in times of 
rejoicing, burned and glared, throwing a lengthened mass of 
light along the walls. Not unfrequently merchandise was dis- 
played drawn through these rings, and sometimes also they 
served for tying up the horses of the guests. The first 
range of windows, which are 10 feet from the cround 
are grated and barred with massive frames of iron resembling 
those of a prison, and producing an effect singularly sombre 
and melancholy. The front of this building has on the second 
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floor, styled pzano nobile,a plain and simple architrave. The 
windows are high and arched, placed at a considerable distance 
from each other, and are ten or fifteen in number, according to 
the extent of the front. They were often so high from the floor 
within, that in turbulent times, when the house was itself 2 
fortress, the besieged, leaping up three or four steps to the 
window, would from: thence view and annoy the enemy. The 
third storey is like the second in plainness, and in the size of 
the windows. The roof is of a flat form, with a deep cornice 
and bold projected soffits, which gives a grand, square, and 
magnificent effect to the whole edifice. The chimneys are 
grouped into stacks, the tops of which, increasing in bulk as 
they rise in height, resemble a crown. The slates with which 
they are constructed are placed in such a manner as to produce 
the effect of ventilation, having a plited form, resembling the 
fan heads of the inside of a mushroom. This gives a rich and 
finished aspect to the most trivial or most undignified part of 
the building. Immense leaden spouts, that project three or 
four feet, collect the waters, which, in the great rains of these 
countries, fall with extreme violence, descending with the rush 
and noise of torrents from the roof. 


German and English Romanesque. 
W. WHEWELL. 


The difference between the styles in England and Germany 
which have the nearest correspondence is by no means confined 
to the Transition style. The Romanesque of Germany, which 
German writers often call Byzantine, varies in several respects 
from the Romanesque of England which we have been habitu- 
ated to term Norman. Thus we never find in the German 
churches the ponderous cylindrical piers which we have at 
Durham, Malmesbury, Steyning, &c. ; we have not there the 
piers carved and channelled, as is so frequent with us (a few 
exceptions, such as the crypt of St. Gereon, hardly disturbs. 
this rule), The German buildings have not the deep, rich 
succession of mouldings to which we are accustomed in the 
door and pier arches; the latter especially are in Germany 
universally quite plain. ‘The Romanesque of that country does. . 
not exhibit the extraordinary multiplicity and fantastical variety 
of mouldings and ornaments which so distinguishes our 
Norman—the deak-head, the embattled fret, &c., are hardly or 
not at all known. The s¢gzag and the 7¢riple-dzllet, however, 
are used very prodigally in certain parts of German churches. 
The complete Gothic of Cologne Cathedral and Oppenheim, 
for instance, coincides very nearly with our best Gothic of the 
fourteenth century, the Decorated style of Mr. Rickman, with 
geometrical tracery. The German buildings are generally purer 
and plainer in their details than ours, and the absence of drip- 
stones is a remarkable difference. The tall clerestory and 
polygonal east end form very characteristic parts of the appear- 
ance of German buildings of this class. The complete Gothic 
which is thus attained alike in England and Germany is found 
with the same features in France, as in St. Ouen at Rouen. 
After this general coincidence, the styles of different European 
nations seem again to diverge, the beautiful Perpendicular or 
Tudor architecture which was so much cultivated with us being 
quite different from the contemporaneous or corresponding 
styles of France, Germany, and the Netherlands; and these, 
again, apparently being different from each other. And in 
these different paths the different countries seem to have gone 
on till the introduction of Italian or the revival of Classical 
architecture. 

Wasonry Bridges. 
PROFESSOR MOSELEY. 


The Egyptians, Chaldees, and Greeks were all admirable 
masons; yet they never learned how to make an arch. Of 
Europeans, the first who appear to have made the discovery 
were the Etruscans ; and the earliest existing specimen of the 
arch is said to be found among the ruins of the Etruscan town 
of Volaterra. To the Chinese the secret of the arch appears 
to have been known from time immemorial. In fact, it is 
difficult to fix upon any useful contrivance which is not at 
present, in some degree, known to that singular people, or any 
period in history when they did not know it. From the 
Etruscans the secret of the arch passed to the Romans, and 
was soon employed in the construction of bridges over the 
Tiber. Of these several remain; they are, however, but 
awkward specimens of the art of bridge-making. Their nar- 
row arches are supported upon huge unsightly piers, which 
form a serious obstruction to the current; and they thus 
involve a principle of weakness in their very strength. The 
Romans have, nevertheless, left us, in other parts of their 
dominions, bridges of extraordinary strength and great 
beauty. Of these, that of Alcantara is perhaps the most 
remarkable : its roadway is 140 feet above the level of the 
stream which it crosses, and its arches Ioo feet in span. It was 
built by Trajan, under whose reign was also erected a bridge 
over the Danube, of which many incredible things are told 
by Dion Cassius ; and of which nothing is to be seen but, now 
and then, the foundation of a pier. He built it that he might 


-conquer the Dacians ; his successor destroyed it, that he might 
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restrain their incursions into the empire. In those troublesome 
times which succeeded the fall of the Roman empire no bridges 
were built. Rivers were, for the most part, passed by fords or 
ferries ; these frequently became subjects of contention 
between neighbouring barons, or were taken possession of 
by outlaws; and travellers, in availing themselves of an 
insecure method of transfer, were subjected to the certainty of 
being heavily taxed, and the chance of being plundered. It 
was about the commencement of the twelfth century that one 
Benezet, a cow-herd, appeared in the Cathedral of Avignon, 
and announced to the multitude a special mission from Heaven 
for the erection of a bridge over the Rhone at that city. By 
efforts little less than miraculous, this singular enthusiast con- 
trived in the course of a few years to erect a bridge which, 
whether we consider it in reference to its enormous dimensions, 
or the local difficulties to be cvercome in its construction, 
claims to be ranked among the most remarkable monuments 
that have ever been erected by the skill and ingenuity of man. 
Unfortunately, a flood of the Rhone carried it away. 


Waxims for Masons. 
SIR R. RAWLINSON. 


All masonry ought to depend upon gravity for stability. 
Rustics, rough faces, rockwork, and other analogous forms of 
masonry are not necessarily any stronger because of the mass 
on the face beyond the bed-bearing lines. Acute angles, either 
in beds or in joints, are not allowable. Any angle more acute 
than a right angle tends to weakness. Bent beds in arch stones, 
or in masonry generally, must be weak. Mitre joints are not 
legitimate masonry—all mouldings must be returned. The 
mouldings will mitre the bed or the joint square. Weight over 
spaces tends to weakness. Pyramidal-formed arches are ob- 
jectional. Ashlar should have harmonious proportions. On 
face 1, 3, 5, on bed never less than the depth of the face, and 
square full to the back of the ashlar; slab veneering is false 
masonry. Arch stones should have a just proportion to the 
openings, and to the ashlar generally in which they are set. 
Projecting stones bearing weight on acute angles are weak, and 
this mode of construction is false in masonry. The springing line 
in arches must be the line of greatest strength. Pyramids do not 
stand on their apex. Combinations of rustic and moulded 
masonry are incompatible with strength or with beauty. Single- 
stone architraves, mullions, and groins are a cause of weakness. 
The bedding of the courses should be carried throughout. 
Single-stone columns are weak, especially those of lamina sand- 
stones or of limestone. Built columns like those of the 
Madeleine in Paris are better masonry. Sham jointing should 
never be resorted to. Mouldings ought to accord with the 
stone in which they are cut. Classic mouldings cannot be cut 
in sandstones so as to showand endure. Buildings constructed 
out of the stones of a district are most in keeping with the 
landscape. Ashlar-faced walls should not be backed with 
brickwork or with rubble, without precautions to prevent 
shrinking or separation of the parts. Deep quoins and their 
courses produce weak work, especially in towers and in spires. 
Notched and broken-coursed masonry is only allowable where 
the stone of the district is unsuitable for a more regular form of 
masonry. To spoil good stone for the sake of such imitation 
is false in masonry and extravagant in architecture. Put every 
stone to its best use in the best form, and not in the worst form. 
Horizontal openings cannot be spanned with vertical jointed 
masonry ; columns, architraves, and piers must be covered with 
single stones or with an arch; joggles, dowels, and cramps 
cannot make such work good masonry, All building-stones 
having an aqueous formation, such as stratified sandstones and 
limestones, should rest on their natural beds. Combinations of 
brickwork and stones for facework are allowable under certain 
conditions. Perfect courses of bricks may alternate with courses 
of stone. Combinations of various sorts of stone are allowable. 
Perfect courses of stone may alternate in variety. 


Wrought-iron Girders. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


There is no distinction in principle between what is 
known as “plate,” “warren,” “lattice,” or any other kind 
of girder, and it is probable that a wider application of 
the views here brought forward would tend to simplify many 
obscure investigations. 2. If the flanges of a beam be 
constructed to carry a uniformly distributed load, they will also 
carry half the same load concentrated at any point of the 
beam, and either load passing over it. 3. The main strain in 
the flanges of a beam is practically the same, whether it has 
plate or diagonally-braced sides, providing these are properly 
proportioned ; and the one-ninth additional area recommended 
by Sir W. Fairbairn for lattice beams is unwarranted by theory 
or experiment. 4. The strain in any point of the flanges of a 
uniformly loaded beam is obtained by multiplying together the 
load and sections’ of the beam on each side of the point 
selected, and dividing by twice the product of the length into 
the depth. Corollary.—To obtain the strain in the centre, 
therefore, multiply the distributed lead into the span and divide 


eee 
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by eight times the depth. 5. The sides of plate beams may be 
regarded as diagonal bracing, filling the entire space between 
the flanges, and their proportions may be calculated accordingly 
though the size and number of stiffening pieces required to 
keep the plates in shape are, as far as I am aware, beyond the 
reach of calculation. 6. The strains in diagonal beams of any 
kind may be made out with ease and accuracy, but no general 
formula can be given, because the nature of the load and the 
arrangement of the braces on which it depends may be varied 
infinitely. 7. For uniform passing loads, however, it may 
generally be said that the strains are greater at the ends and 
least in the centre; that some of the bars may during the 
transit of a load be under compression and tension alternately. 


8. The weight of beam should not be neglected in computing 
its strength. 


Ordnance Specification for Carpenters’ Work. 


1. The timber, deals, plank, and wood of every description 
to be sound, thoroughly seasoned, free from large or loose 
knots, shakes, wanes, or other defects, and, with the exception 
of timber in the log, and ash, elm, and beech plank, to be 
entirely free from sap, with all sawed sides die square, or sharp 
angles. 2. Oak plank and boards to be sawn with straight 
and square edges. 3. The nett lengths, breadths, thicknesses, 
and girths ordered, to be supplied, and no allowance to be 
made for any dimensions beyond those demanded. 4. The 
oak to be of English or Irish grewth, excepting when African 
oak is especially ordered, and, when in scantling, to be sawn 
die square or with sharp angles. 5. The African oak to be 
No. 1 or No. 2 quality. 6. The fir timber to be from Memel, 
Riga, or Dantzic, as may be ordered. 7. The deals, except- 
ing when ordered to the contrary, are to be yellow Christiania, 
to be supplied in such lengths and such breadths as shall be 
directed. 8. In all articles consisting partly of straight and 
partly of curved work, the separation in the measurement and 
value is to be made precisely at the springing or commence- 
ment of the curve, taking each description nett, except in sashes. 
and frames. The same method is to be observed in dividing 
curved parts from such as are wreathed, groined from straight 
parts of centreing or cradling, &c. 9. No extra charge is to 
be made for articles of furniture, but to be paid for at the 
prices set down in the price list. 10. The lengths of 
all scantlings in lineal measured work, or reduced to cubic 
measure, to be taken in at the extreme points, including tenons. 
For all superficial measurements the tenons are to be included 
in the price of the superficial quantity when put together and 
fixed complete. 11. One-eighth of an inch to be allowed on 
the several denominated thicknesses of superficial measured 
work, if wrought both sides, viz., for 1 inch it must measure 
4 of an inch ; for 11 inch it must measure 1+ inch, and so on 
for various thicknesses ; but, if planed only on one side, it must 
measure full ¢ or 13, as the case may be. 


NATIONAL ART COMPETITION. 


HE annual exhibition of the works submitted for the 
national art competition by the schools of art throughout 
the kingdom will be opened to the public on to-day (Friday) in 
the central block of the buildings on the south of the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens (science collections), Exhibition Road 
entrance, pressure for space preventing the exhibition of the 
works in the principal buildings of the South Kensington 
Museum. This exhibition will remain open until the beginning 
of September. The free days are Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Saturdays. The exhibition this year consists of upwards of 
451 works, selected from 285,277 works sent up from 217 
schools of art-and branch classes throughout the kingdom for 
the annual examination at South Kensington. The subjects of 
the competition are figure drawing and modelling, painting in 
oil and water-colours, and design, especially as applied to 
manufactures. The prizes awarded are 12 gold medals, 68 
silver medals, 109 bronze medals, and 181 Queen’s prizes of 
books. ‘Those works only are exhibited for which medals or 
Queen’s prizes have been awarded by the examiners. The 
Princess of Wales’s scholarships, of 25/. and r1/. respectively, 
are awarded to the two female students who take the highest 
prizes of the year in the national competition. Besides the 
medals and prizes given by the Science and Art Department, 
prizes are given annually, in connection with the national com- 
petition, for specified subjects of design—by the Plasterers’ 
Company, for designs for plasterers’ work done in monochrome 
or modelled in plaster, and the Owen Jones memorial prizes 
are given by the Society of Arts for designs. The following 
are the names of the examiners :—G. D.-Leslie, R.A., W. F. 
Yeames, R.A., H. S. Marks, R.A.. H. H. Armstead, R.A,, 
Hamo Thorneycroft, A.R.A., W. Morris, J. J. Stevenson, G. 
Aitchison, A.R.A., Professor W. C.. Unwin, Walter Crane, 
Alan S. Cole, T. Armstrong, director for art, and H. A. Bowler, 
assistant director for art. ; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue figures which have been brought together by Mr. 
Crowe reveal that French manufactures are declining in 
many classes of goods, and in those which were supposed 
to be specialities. The furniture trade, which is almost 
exclusively confined to Paris; manifests its decay by a 
diminished export—11,750,000 kilog. in 1884, as against 
12,750,000 kilog. in 1883. A similar decline js displayed 
in the case of toys, goldsmiths’ and jewellers’ wares. ‘The 
trade in clocks and clock ware fell from 6,886,952 kilog. in 
1883 to 4,937,225 kilog. in 1884. Decreases of less import- 
ance, but still decreases, are shown in the exports of steel 
tools, iron and steel wares, bronzes, bronze wares, and fire- 
arms. Porcelain has decreased from 7,500,000 kilog. in 
1883 to 6,500,000 kilog. in 1884. In glass and crystal ware 
the trade has been stationary at 54,000,000 kilog. Pottery 
and earthenware has undergone no change. Colours area 
little under 9,000,000. kilog.; in 1883 the export was 
9,250,000 kilog. A really large increase is shown in 
chemicals, from 63,000,000 kilog. in 1883 to 71,000,000 kilog. 
in 1884. Paris obtains a good part of its revenue from the 
octroi levied on produce. In 1884 the amount raised was 
three and a half millions of francs below the year 1883. Of 
this decrease, 2,170,202 frs. are accounted for on the single 
item of building materials, showing a depression in the 
building trade. 


THE annual report on the British Museum gives the 
following abstract of the alterations which have been made 
lately in the galleries:—The new building erected from 
funds bequeathed by Mr. Wittiam WuitTeE having been 
completed, rooms in it on the ground and first floors, on 
the south side, have been occupied by the Department of 
Manuscripts, in one of which readers consulting the select 
manuscripts are accommodated. The gallery, built from 
the same fund, in which the mausoleum sculptures have 
been placed, has been opened to public visitors; and the 
room from which these sculptures were removed has been 
used for the purpose of exhibiting the figured columns and 
architectural remains of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
excavated some years since by Mr. J. T. Woop, and now for 


the first time brought together. The collection of antiquities | L : : 
= 7 : | able nuisance in the neighbourhood. of the works. 


of the Middle Ages, including armour, tvories, metal work, 


Limoges enamels, watches, matrices of seals, and other objects, | : ee ; 
have been arranged in one of the rooms previously used for} @ttest the acid vapour ; and although difficulties present 


the exhibition of mammalia. Fhe room has been opened to 
public visitors. An extensive and very valuable collection 


previous mammalian rooms. 


completed. Additional table accommedation has beer 
provided in the Reading-room to meet the increasing 
number of readers ; and a catalogue, with press-marks, has 
been prepared of the selected books placed in the lower 
gallery of the room. 


THE number of permits granted during last year in 
Boston, United States, for new buildings, was 1,438, and 
the valuation of these buildings was 7,500,000 dols. The 
price of all building materials, as well as of labour em- 
ployed in building, was lower than for many years past. 
“This circumstance, added to the want of other safe means 
of investing capital and to the occurrence of an almost 
unprecedented number of fires, led to extensive building 
_ operations. 


Tue Campagna of Rome, which suggests enormous 
space and few inhabitants, presents one of the most 
remarkable examples of overcrowding in Europe. In the 
suburbs of Rome it has been calculated that there are 1,048 
houses for 9,748 occupants; but in the Campagna, with 
12,734 inhabitants, there are only 556 houses. ‘The greater 
number of the labourers in the Campagna are strangers, 
who for the eight months dwell in huts or wigwams, in 
caves and grottoes, or in the ruins of ancient buildings and 
tombs, whilst many have no roof but the heavens and no 
bed but the grass. The scarcity of houses in proportion to 


the number of labourers is well-nigh incredible. In one 
commune there are 456 houses to 3,127 persons, in another 
316 to 1,604 inhabitants, and in a third 704 peasants 
without a single dwelling! ‘To render the anomaly more - 
striking, there are places which contain many uninhabited 
houses. ‘The entire province of Rome has 15,000 houses 
scattered over the country, with 110,000 occupants, and 
Grosseto has 3,265 houses for 25,292 persons. 


THERE were 64 unoccupied houses in the Roman Cata- 
pagna in 1871 and 231 in 1881. A chief cause of this 
phenomenon is doubtless to be found in the heavy house- 
tax, which is levied on all farm-buildings, whether they are. 
occupied or not ; and it is said that Prince Tortonta has 
unroofed many of his tenements in the neighbourhood of 
Rome to avoid paying this tax on unlet farmhouses. Hence 
the strange spectacle of numerous and extensive remains of 
buildings dating from the seventeenth century, formerly 
belonging to prosperous estates, but now fallen into com- 
plete decay, whilst the casual labourers live in squalid 
hovels or holes cut into the tufa rocks, because the land- 
lords cannot or will not expend the necessary capital in 
constructing houses. 


Amonc the additions to the manuscripts of the British 
Museum may be noted two volumes of architectural 
drawings, plans, elevations, &c., by GEoRGE GwiL¥ and 
others, of the old church of St. Mary Overy, Southwark,. 
with designs for restoration; five volumes of drawings, 
water-colour sketches, prints, and engravings illustrative of: 
the topography of Hertfordshire ; and a similar collectiom 
in twenty-three volumes fer Kent. 


THE manefacture of Venetian red is an operation which: 
is just beginning to appear among those to be inspected 
under the Alkali Act. Here sulphate of irom ® exposed to: 
a high heat until all the sulphur is driven off, partly as 
sulphuric and partly as sulphurous acid, the red oxide of 
iron being left behind, to be used as a pigment or as a 
polishing powder (crocus). Im most cases the. whole of 
these sulphur acids is thrown inte the air, causing consider- 
Com- 
plaints having arisen, some attempts have been made to 


themselves there ean be no dowbt of ultimate success. In 


four of the works where this precess is carried! on the acid 


of Oriental porcelain, presented by Mr. A. W. Franks, } 84S€S are eee es fers ek ee 

r ~ sine . . q r TAY a ‘a 4 

Keeper of the Department of British and Medizeval Anti- | # water ny a ee ain alee to ee a t oe ¥ t ae 
“e tah XYT # p yy } ay - 

quities, has been removed from Bethnal Green Museum, | they oer pana ieee SUIPAURIE | aC0. Chan) 

where it was om loan, and arranged in another of the | to Sulphuric aee bei qd and casa 

The arrangement of the | 2O*!0US W aste preduct being rescued and made valuable, 


ethnological collection in the cases of the long gallery | 
formerly occupied by the bird collection is now nearly } 


In one of them they are washed out in 


This agaim.is an instance of a highly: 


THE account which the English Vice-Consul gives of 
the state of business in San Remo is not encouraging. Min. 
CONGREVE says that he has never seen such complete stag- 
nation in all departments of trade during the twenty yeaxs 
that he has beea in the country : no work of any sort going 
on, or any means of empleying the working population. 
At Borcighera the same state of things. prevails as at San 
Remo, except that a few buildings which had been begun 
before the panic set in are now being finished. The 
greatest hyndrance to the onward march of the district is 
the high price asked for building sites, not only in the town 
but outside, and even to some distance from it. The two 
French companies which have bought largely have done - 
much harm in that way. Many families would settle could 
they buy a site at a reasonable price, but sites sold as lately 
as two years ago for 25 frs. a etre cannot now be bought 
for 4o frs., and throughout the district this is about the pro- 
portion in which holders of land have increased their 
demands. The consequence is that would-be purchasers 
have to seek land elsewhere, and the general prospeets are 
not promising for the future. 


Tue English section in the Fine Arts Exhibition at 
Antwerp is not extensive. ‘There are fifty-five oil paintings, 
thirty-five water-colours, drawings and etchings; eight 
pieces of sculpture, nine engravings, and nine photographs. 
There is not one drawing to represent Enylish architecture. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
AT THE SEASIOE. 
URING the last half century there has been a 
surprising transformation in French notions of 
holiday-making. When Louis PHILIPPE came to the 
throne it was an event for an ordinary Parisian to make a 
long sojourn in the country, and the sea was considered 
with a sort of terror. THEODORE GAUTIER, ADOLPHE 
Apam, ALPHONSE Karr, and other writers and artists 
once proposed a voyage in a canoe with a sail along the 
Seine, from Paris to Havre, and the experiment was re- 
garded with apprehension by their friends. Who could 
tell what unknown dangers awaited them when they 
approached salt water? A visit to the seaside is now as 
much an institution in France as in England, and the 
chorus in “Niniche ” expresses a sentiment which finds 
response in the auditory :— 
Sur la plage allons prendre V’air, 
Contemplons l’océan tranquille : 
Ab! si Paris avait la mer, 
Ce serait un petit Trouville. 

Pictures of marine subjects are now constantly found in 
every exhibition of modern French work, and some 
artists rarely paint any others. M. AuBLET is not, 
however, among them, and his L’hewre du bain au 
Tréport, which drew so much attention in this year’s 
Salon, is the first picture of the class which we 
remember to have seen from his easel. As becomes a pupil 
of M. Gféromg, he has painted many brilliant Eastern pieces. 
The picture he exhibited three years ago, in which an iman 
or priest was shown walking over a number of men who had 
stretched themselves on the ground, gained a reputation for 
the artist. In his seaside picture this year, of which we are 
enabled to give a drawing, M. AuBLET represented the beach 
at Trouville in the fierce light of a July day, and at a dis- 
tance the picture from its brilliancy appeared to be an Eastern 
scene. If a Japanese artist had taken to oil-painting, and 
attempted the representation of a French watering-place, 
we might expect a similar effect. M. AUBLET, in drawing 
with the pen, endeavours to suggest the sunlight which was 
spread over his picture. The four illustrations we have 
given on a large scale will enable students to compare the 
respective styles of sketching employed by four masters. 


HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS. 
7E publish this week the fourth facade of the new 
Hotel de Ville, namely, that towards the Rue de 
Rivoli. Being the most accessible, it is on this side the 
financial and administrative offices are found which are 
most often approached by the public. 

It deserves to be mentioned that the celebrities whose 
statues are seen on the four facades number one hundred 
and sixteen. They were all natives of Paris. In addition, 
medallions are placed in the interior courts, which are also 
memorials of famous Parisians. On the upper part of the 
facades are thirty figures, representing the principal cities of 
France, in addition to those which are symbols of the 
yarious branches of literature, art, and science. ‘There are, 
moreover, ornamental figures around the campanile, on the 
ridge of the central portion, and elsewhere throughout the 
building. Almost all the eminent sculptors in France have 
been glad to co-operate in the adornment of the Hotel de 
Ville, and the commissions have amounted to more than 
half a million of francs. The members of the London 
Corporation will of course doubt the wisdom of so large an 
expenditure on what Sir Isaac NEwTON used to call “stone 
dolls,” and the contractors for civic feasts are sure to agree 
with them. 


DESIGN FOR PUBLIC BATHS, STOCKPORT. 
HE ‘design shown in the illustration was submitted 
with many others in the late competition. It ob- 
tained the second premium for the author, Mr. W. G, B. 
Lewis, architect. 


ST. PIRAN’S CHURCH AND PRESBYTERY, TRURO. 

HIS church and presbytery has been designed by 

Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, architect. It could not be 
expected that the Roman Catholics in the district would 
have funds to erect a more costly building, and, indeed, 
great credit is owing to the clergyman, the Rev. Fr. 
GRAINGER, for the sacrifices he has made, without which the 
building could not exist. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


fl Ries foundation-stone of the new buildings of the Guildhall 
School of Music was laid on Tuesday by Mr. Pearse 
Morrison, the chairman of the Music Committee of the Cor- 
poration. The site of the new premises, which are to be built 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. Horace 
Jones, is situated on the Embankment, near Tudor Street, 
Blackfriars, and has three frontages to new roads recently 
formed on that land. The building will consist of four floors 
and will contain forty-two class-rooms in all. In the basement 
there will be a common room for the professors, two refresh- 
ment-rooms, two cloak-rooms, stores, &c. The ground floor 
will be approached by a spacious vestibule and lobby, on the 
right of which will be two rooms for the principal or committee 
and a library, while on the left will be the secretary’s offices, 
all the other rooms being class-rooms. The rooms on the first 
floor, except one which is to be devoted to the Lady Superinten- 
dent, are all for class-rooms. The second floor will contain a 
practice-room, 70 feet by 28 feet, designed by the same archi- 
tect somewhat on the lines of the large concert-hall of the well- 
remembered Surrey Gardens, believed to be one of the finest 
concert-rooms in London as regards its acoustic properties. 
There will also be on this floor two large class-rooms for har- 
mony classes, an organ practice-room, and secretary’s residence. 
The building on three of its sides is to front on to streets and 
is to be constructed on a granite plinth. The elevations are to 
be of three orders—the lowest, or ground story, is to be with 
rusticated pilasters of Portland stone; the first floor will be of 
the Tuscan order, and the second floor of the Ionic order. 
The niches or blank windows on this floor forming a screen 
wall as necessitated by the requirements of the practice-room, 
will be treated with incised ornaments representing various 
musical emblems. Thus, on the whole, it will form a design 
treated as Academic Italian, making a quiet yet graceful build- 
ing adapted to the purpose and indicative ef the art to which 
the edifice is devoted. Two staircases are to be provided, one for 
ladies and the other for gentlemen. Each class-room is to have 
separate ventilating apparatus, while double doors and double 
sashes are also to be provided so that the corridors may be 
kept quiet. The estimated cost of this building will, as stated, 
be 20,000/, 


ROMAN ARCHAOLOGY. 


jie interesting discovery illustrating the commerce and the 

luxury of ancient Rome has been made close to Monte 
Testaccio and the English cemetery. The 7zes’ correspondent 
says :—The whole of that district to the west of the Aventine 
outside the Porta Tregemina was occupied by granaries and 
warehouses for the storage of imports of all kinds. Between 
the northern side of Monte Testaccio and the Tiber there still 
exist colossal remains of the great emporium built by Marcus 
Emilius Lepidus and Emilius Paulus, nearly 200 years before 
the Christian era. In the year 1868 a considerable portion of 
the quays was discovered, together with some 600 blocks, many 
of them of large size, of rare, variegated marbles of all kinds, 
lying just where they were landed from the galleys which had 
brought them from Numidia, the Grecian Islands, and Asia 
Minor fifteen centuries ago. Now, in the course of the build- 
ing operations in this locality, two warehouses have been dis- 
covered, one filled with elephants’ tusks and the other with 
lentils. It is curious to find such products stored side by side ; 
but as bags of lentils were sometimes shipped as ballast, they 
may have served that purpose. The discovery would have 
been a very valuable one if, unfortunately, the ivory had not 
been much decayed. 

The Pofolo Romano states that it is the intention of the 
Syndic to remove the bronze equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius from the Piazza of the Capitol to a museum, and to 
erect a bronze reproduction in its place. The reason for this 
change is scarcely apparent. The statue certainly does not 
occupy its original -position, but, to employ Michel Angelo’s 
opinion of it, itis a “living monument of ancient Rome.” It 
has stood in the sight of the people—one might almost say of the 
world—for more than 1,700 years ; and although the gilding 
has nearly disappeared it has in other respects suffered no 
injury during this lapse of years. It endured much rough 
handling in the course of removal, and when wine was made 
to flow from the nostrils of the horse in the time of Rienzi. 
Standing where it does it forms an integral part of the ancient 
magnificence of the city, and affords a vivid illustration of its 
splendour ; but removed to a museum It will simply be part of 
a collection of works of art. 

The Popolo Romano expresses the hope that the beautiful 
bronze fountain of the Tartarughe, designed by Giacomo della 
Porta, may be removed to a museum at the same time. This 
would be most desirable, for not only is the fountain standing 
where it is, subject to daily injury, but the figures have suffered 
greatly, as they will continue to suffer from the action of the 
water on them. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM TOWN COUNCIL AND 
THE ASSIZE COURTS. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Town Council of Birmingham 
Wé was held on Tuesday, the mayor, Alderman Martineau, 
presiding, for the purpose of considering the report of the 
General Purposes Committee on the proposed Assize Courts. 
It was resolved to proceed with the erection of the buildings in 
Corporation Street, and for that purpose to appropriate a piece 
of ground on the north side of the street, between Newton 
Street and Lancaster Street, containing 5,600 square yards. 
The Mayor next moved that Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., be 
appointed architect of the proposed Assize Courts and build- 
ings, and that the General Purposes Committee be authorised 
to instruct him to prepare the necessary plans and elevations 
thereof, together with a general specification and conditions. 
He said that a considerable degree of feeling had been raised 
on the question. Mr. Brinsley had called his attention to what 
he was going to deal with—namely, a supposed standing order 
of the Council with reference to the employment of architects. 
There was no standing order such as had been referred to, In 
1881 the Council instructed the General Purposes Committee to 
consider and report upon the system of obtaining plans and 
estimates for the erection of buildings for the Corporation, and 
to report whether it was desirable that any change should be 
made in such system by the appointment of a borough architect 
or otherwise. The Committee recommended that the discretion 
then exercised by the committees be continued to be exercised 
by them, “except with regard to works, the estimated cost 
of which should exceed 10,000/.; and that in the prepara- 
tion of plans for which professional assistance other than 
that of the officers of the Corporation should in the opinion 
of the committees be desirable, the committees should obtain 
such assistance either by means of advertisement in the public 
press, or by inviting such number of architects to submit plans 
as the Committee in their discretion should think advisable, 
submitting to the Council such one or more of the plans so 
obtained, together with their recommendations thereon.” The 
Committee added that, after careful consideration of the subject, 
they did not recommend the Council to appoint a borough 
architect. This report, the Mayor said, was adopted, and in 
that form became a resolution of the Council, and got into the 
instructions to the Committee. Therefore the whole matter 
rested with the Councilitself, and it was to the Council that the 
General Purposes Committee now came. In making the 
recommendations they now made, the Committee believed that 
they were simply carrying out the instructions given to them— 
namely, to report “ what steps should be taken with a view to 
the erection of suitable buildings on the land reserved by the 
Council.” All would admit that it was necessary for the Com- 
mittee to have professional guidance in considering the question, 
and with this end in view Mr. Waterhouse had been consulted. 
They went to him, in the first place, because of his high posi- 
tion in the profession, and more particularly because of his 
experience in that special kind of work. He was, in fact, a 
kind of specialist, having erected courts in Manchester and 
London, the former of which were acknowledged to be the most 
complete and the best-arranged courts in the kingdom. Mr. 
Waterhouse, too, had been consulted in reference to the erection 
of the Council House, and this among other reasons had in- 
duced the Committee to again seek his advice. It had been 
suggested that the Committee obtained plans from Mr. 
Waterhouse, but the first paragraph in his report showed that 
no instructions for plans had been given. Mr. Waterhouse 
having to see with what economy of land the accommodation 
required could be obtained, found it necessary to make a 
sketch. Then some people said that the Committee were 
fascinated by those plans. As a matter of fact, there was 
nothing whatever to fascinate any mind—artistic or inartistic— 
in the sketch placed before the Committee. There was no 
elevation, no perspective, nothing but simple outlines showing 
where the different rooms were to be placed. No doubt Mr. 
Waterhouse was an eminent artist, and could have sent with 
his sketch a most attractive drawing. But he had not done so. 
The Committee carefully looked at the sketch, and found that 
the skill which characterised it was so good, the arrangements 
were so admirable, the whole thing was so complete, that they 
were unanimously of opinion that it would be a thousand pities 
if that scheme were lost to the town. There had been sent 
round to the members of the Council prints of a memorial, 
which he thought would have been presented to the Council. 
However, it had not been presented, owing probably to some 
misunderstanding as to the course to be followed in these 
matters. No doubt members of the Council sympathised with 
the gentlemen who signed that memorial. He wished, however, 
to point out that the whole of the architects of the town had not 
signed it—in fact, that there were many well-known names not 
upon it. Mr. Fallows had given notice of an amendment which 
would bring forward the question whether or not the designs 
should be thrown open to competition. It should be remem- 


bered that the point to be considered was not whether the 
Council was to please a few professional gentlemen or more 
particularly one professional gentleman (for only one could be 
selected), but how they could get the best building for the 
money. They had duties to the whole body of ratepayers ex- 
ceeding their duty to any section of that body, and it was in 
pursuance of that view that the Council were asked to appoint 
Mr.Waterhouse. The question of competition had been discussed 
many times before. He had no admiration for the principle of 
competition in architects’ drawings, because it was not the best 
way toget a good building. It was argued that public competition 
was the only means open for the advance of a young architect. 
That did not apply in other professions. The young lawyer 
could not send in his legal designs when any legal work was to 
be done. Therefore he could not recognise a special hardship 
upon young architects. There was now before the Council, 
actually sketched out, a scheme which gave the accommoda- 
tion required within the smallest possible compass, and with 
the best possible arrangement. That scheme could be sub- 
mitted to all concerned in the erection of the courts—to the 
officers of the Public Office, to the police, and the professional 
men. Then any suitable suggestions which might be made 
could be acted upon by an architect of unparalleled experience 
in that sort of work. The result would be that they would in 
all probability get a building unrivalled in England. Let them 
take the other course ; put aside Mr. Waterhouse, and throw 
open the designs to competition. Mr. Waterhouse’s skill was 
absolutely shut out because the Council, as an honourable body, 
was not going to suck the brains of Mr. Waterhouse without 
giving him the distinction and position of carrying out his 
design. It might be said, “You can appoint him consulting 
architect.” But in that position he would in no way define 
what the arrangement of the rooms should be; he would 
merely decide upon the designs of other architects. Moreover, 
no Birmingham architect had erected an assize court, so that in 
selecting one of those gentlemen who signed the memorial, and 
for whom he had the highest respect, they would select an 
architect totally inexperienced in such matters ; and by throw- 
ing themselves unrestrictedly into the arms of competition, they 
would incur certainly additional delay, certainly additional 
expense, and they would probably leave themselves with a 
vastly inferior design. 

Alderman Kenrick seconded the motion. 

Mr. Fallows said that he felt a certain amount of responsi- 
bility in proposing an amendment, but there were in Birming- 
ham men, certainly not of the ability of Mr. Waterhouse, but 
of good ability, whom it was not proper to pass over. They 
were Birmingham ratepayers, and ought to have a chance with 
Mr. Waterhouse in designing an assize court. Therefore he 
proposed, ‘‘ That the General Purposes Committee be instructed 
to invite architects to send in designs for the erection of the 
proposed assize buildings ; and, if needs be, be authorised to 
get professional assistance to recommend them in selecting the 
plan for adoption.” In the multitude of counsellors there was 
wisdom, and competition always brought the best man to the 
front. 

Mr. Brinsley seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Lancaster supported the amendment, remarking that 
there were Birmingham men equal as architects to any others 
of the profession. If there was competition Mr. Waterhouse 
would stand a chance with the others. 

The Mayor: Mr. Waterhouse would not compete. 

Mr. Lowe said he had a very great respect for Mr. Water- 
house, but he also had respect for the architects of Birmingham, 
and he thought it only right that they should participate in the 
competition. Architects had told him it was quite possible to 
make Mr. Waterhouse’s drawings the basis of the plans to be 
sent in in competition. That could be done without Mr. 
Waterhouse’s consent. 

Alderman Avery could not see how the architects could 
enjoy the genius of Mr. Waterhouse whilst he was excluded 
from the competition. Such an arrangement would scarcely be 
in accord with the principles of honour and fair dealing. But 
what the Council wanted to consider was how to erect the best 
building at the most moderate price, and not what were the 
interests of a particular class. 

Mr. Brinsley observed that Baron Huddleston in comment- 
ing recently upon the good arrangements in certain courts did 
not mention the courts at Manchester. The Committee, he 
pointed out, had made no promise to Mr. Waterhouse. ; 

Alderman Kenrick supported the resolution, protesting 
against the principle of competition in architects’ work. No 
one would think of offering surgical operations to competition, 
and the cases were analogous. It must be remembered that 
the whole of the ninety architects could not be employed—at 
least eighty-nine of them could not be satisfied. Birmingham 
archi ects did not depend upon local work. They went all over 
the country, and so it was only to be expected that work in the 
town should be secured by strangers to the neighbourhood. 
The Council was not an academic board, whose duty it was to 
bring out talent, and he thought he was speaking in the 
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interests of the architects when he opposed competitive designs. 
Mr. Bagnall opposed the resolution. 

Alderman Lloyd felt unable to vote for the amendment, for, 
though he would have preferred to see a Birmingham man as 
the designer of the new courts, yet trouble and expense were 
saved by not throwing the designing open. On the other hand, 
he could not vote for the motion, because it referred the matter 
to the General Purposes Committee. 

Mr. Loughton spoke in favour of the amendment, observing 
that by spending, say, 500/. in putting the designs out, the 
Council would give a chance to Birmingham men, and a better 
design would be secured at a cheaper cost. 

Mr. Johnson remarked that the agitation had been got up 
simply in the interest of Birmingham architects, but the amend- 
ment proposed did not serve that interest. They might carry 
the amendment, put they would not vote necessarily for the 
work being given to a Birmingham architect. 

Mr. Horton asked whether Mr. Waterhouse guaranteed to 
erect the buildings in accordance with his estimate at the 
stated sum of 85,000/. 

The Mayor: Mr. Waterhouse is not a builder. 

Mr. Bowkett opposed the resolution. 

Alderman Powell Williams hoped that the resolution would 
be carried by a large majority. He objected to the tone 
adopted by Mr. Fallows, who seemed to speak as though in 
relief of the Birmingham architects. He would have greatly 
preferred to see the discussion taken out of any such region by 
their distinctly asking themselves the question, What is best for 
the ratepayers of Birmingham as a body? In preferring com- 
petition to Mr. Waterhouse, the Council were going for specu- 
lation against an absolute certainty. The Council House was 
open to competition. Would it surprise the Council to know 
that that building cost about 30 per cent. more than the archi- 
tect said it would cost ? A similar case would be likely to arise if 
they threw the present designs open to competition. On the 
other hand, Mr. Waterhouse, from his experience, would be better 
able to estimate the cost and less likely to exceed his estimate. 

The amendment was carried. 


Po goes. 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty”’—HAzLITT. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE AND THE BATTLE OF 
AESTHETICS. 


Tes proposal to erect a statue of General Gordon in 

Trafalgar Square gives an opportunity to recall the con- 
test between various artists concerning the Nelson Monument. 
The saying De gustibus non est disputandum has been accepted 
as a truism which is applicable for all countries and all times. 
A Parliamentary Committee, with Mr. H. Gally Knight, the 
author of a book on “ Taste,” for chairman, put it to the test by 


asking architects and sculptors to explain in writing the reasons 
of their approval or disapproval of the proposed Nelson Column 
which was designed by Mr. Railton. The Committee was 
appointed on July 3, 1840, to inquire into the plan prepared by 
Mr. Barry, which had been already sanctioned by the Commts- 
stoners of Woods and forests, for laying out the vacant space 
in Trafalgar Square. In connection with that duty it became 
necessary to consider whether the Nelson Column, for which 
funds had been obtained by subscription, would injuriously 
affect the National Gallery (if such a thing were possible), or 
how far it would embellish the square. The Committee re- 
solved to obtain the opinions of architects and sculptors, and 
four questions were submitted to the artists. It was charac- 
tetistic of the official way of doing business that at the time 
when Parliament was considering the design the site for the 
column had been handed over to the contractor, and the 
foundations were being constructed in brick and concrete. 
Nor is it surprising that the Committee, after weighing the 
opinions of the architects, came to the conclusion that the 
erection of a column in Trafalgar Square was not desirable. 
The following are the questions proposed, and the replies of the 
architects and sculptors :— 


I. 


What effect, in your opinion, will a column of which the 
pedestal, including the steps, is 43 feet high, and the height 
altogether 170, have upon the National Gallery ? 


Edward Blore :—“ An object of the magnitude of the column 
in question, that is, including the plinth, 170 feet high, and 
occupying so prominent a position, whether considered as an 
ornamental object or not, will form by far the principal feature 
in any point of view in which it may be considered ; and the 


National Gallery and the surrounding buildings will only have 


the effect of backgrounds or accessories to this principal 
feature.” 

Decimus Burton :—“ The column will apparently diminish 
the size of the Gallery.” 


Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. :—“ Although I have atten- 
tively examined Mr. Railton’s very beautiful perspective draw- 
ing, and Mr. Barry’s plans, yet, in the absence of a geometrical 
drawing, or a model, showing the relative height of the column, 
with the adjacent buildings, they do not convey so clear a con- 
ception to my mind as enables me to give a decided opinion 5 
perhaps to the more practised understanding of an architect 
they may be sufficiently intelligible. I cannot, however, believe 
that a column, or other ornamental object, placed where this is 
intended to be, can injure the present appearance of the National 
Gallery, except so far as it may interrupt the view, and perhaps 
tend to lower its apparent altitude.” 


Professor Donaldson :—“ It will render the inadequacy of 
the National Gallery for the important position which it occu- 
pies still more apparent : the want of altitude in the National 
Gallery, the littleness of all the features, the number of parts 
into which the elevation is divided, are so many circumstances 
which give an insignificance to the building. If any other 
ornamental erections are to be placed in Trafalgar Square, and 
restricted to being subordinate in scale to the National Gallery, 
the area will consist of a vast space occupied by insignificant 
objects. The only way to restore to it that importance which 
it deserves, and which it has lost through the National Gallery, 
is to place within it a lofty towering edifice, to which all the 
buildings around will be subordinate, and form the background. 
I conceive, therefore, the size of the proposed column to be no 
objection.” 


Joseph Gwilt :—‘‘A column, whose pedestal is to rise to 
the height of 43 feet, of proportionate width, will in every view 
from the south have the effect of destroying whatever unity of 
design the National Gallery possesses, by cutting it into two 
parts, equal or unequal, as the place of the spectator may be 
varied. This, of course, can only take place in the view from 
the south. As respects its grouping with the Gallery and other 
buildings about it, as seen from the eastern and western sides, 
I do not think it possible that it can in any position be seen 
advantageously in connection with them. This opinion is 
founded on a survey of the spot itself, with the proposed 
pedestal and steps set out by the eye; but as the matter is 
reducible to strict mathematical reasoning on a plan and sec- 
tion of the ground and levels of the neighbourhood, it may be 
tested by such means to positive proof, by drawing lines, 
touching the boundaries of the pedestal from every point of 
view, and continuing them to intersect the facade of the 
National Gallery, by which will be seen the portions of it 
intercepted. The portico, the best part of the building in 
question, will thus be found to suffer much more than the sub- 
ordinate parts.” 


Philip Hardwick, R.A.:—“I am of opinion that a column 
of which the pedestal, including the steps, is 43 feet high, and 
the height altogether 170 feet, placed, as it is proposed to be, 
in front of the National Gallery, and in a line with the centre 
of the portico, must in certain points of view, on approaching it 
from the south, conceal so much of it that its effect cannot be 
favourable on that building.” 


Sidney Smirke, R.A.:—“ I think that the column and its 
pedestal will have the effect of detracting in some degree 
from the importance of the National Gallery as an architectural 
object.” 


Sir R. Westmacott, R.A.:—‘I am of opinion that a 
column of which the pedestal, including the steps, is 43 feet 
high and 17 feet wide, and the height altogether 170 feet, will 
be injurious to the effect of the National Gallery.” 


jiglh 


What effect, in your opinion, will the said column have as 
an ornamental object, in combination with the surrounding 
buildings ? 

Edward Blore :—“ The effect of the column considered as a 
whole, in combination with the surrounding buildings, will vary 
very much according to the different points of view in which 
they are seen, offering with every change of position some new 
combination of greater or less merit.” 


Decimus Burton :—“To render those buildings less im- 
portant.” 

Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. :—“ This question involves all 
the difficulties contained in the first. As an ornamental object, 
the beauty and just proportions of a Corinthian column, as 
forming part of a building, are matters settled two thousand 
years ago; what its effect may be standing alone must depend 
much on the base, and the object which crowns the summit. 
An injudicious association of modern things with ancient may 
put the column out of the pale of classic beauty. Of the statue 
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which is to be made I can give no opinion ; but if it be only to 
measure 17 feet, its bird like size will not be much in the way ; 
and, if formed of Portland stone, will not be long in the way. 
The Trajan, the Antonine, and the Napoleon columns are the 
only monumental objects of this class that I have ever looked 
upon with entire satisfaction ; I read the history of the man on 
the shaft of the column, and the mind is thus reconciled to see 
the statue so elevated. I may be told we have not money 
enough for a work of this character, that naval exploits furnish 
bad materials for sculpture, or that the arts of this country are 
in too low a state to accomplish so noble a work ; then I say 
abandon the impossibility at once, and try something more in 
keeping with our means and our genius.” 


Professor Donaldson :—‘“ An advantageous effect: as the 
judicious design prepared by Mr. Barry for laying out the area 
will mask, to a great degree, the distortions and inequalities in 
the levels and the irregularities in the plan, and render them 
inapparent to the general mass of people. St. Martin’s Church 
is already of such a scale, and so peculiar and distinct in 
character that it cannot suffer from the column. The masses 
to the east and west, although imposing in style, are not suffi- 
ciently monumental to deserve any sacrifice being made to 
them ; and the National Gallery is so insignificant as to require 
some other object to redeem the opportunity which has been 
lost.” 

Joseph Gwilt :—“I do not think the proposed column will 
combine so as to group well with any of the surrounding 
buildings, and least of all, if there be any difference, with the 
National Gallery. In this the intention seems to have been to 
preserve a strictly Greek style, in contradisdiction to one of 
Roman or of Italian character ; whereof the small inclination 
of the pediment seems to be such an indication that a vertical 
feature (such as the column would be) rising through it I think 
likely to produce even a ludicrous effect. Viewed with the 
group of buildings on the east side of Trafalgar Square (St. 
Martin’s Church excepted), I do not think any bad effect would 
be produced, because I do not consider them as of sufficient 
architectural importance to weigh in the matter ; but with those 
on the west side, and also of St. Martin’s portico on the east, 
and to the south-east with a building of great architectural 
merit and consistency—I mean Northumberland House—I see 
no lines about the column nor its appendages which make it 
desirable to choose such a site for it as that in question.” 


Philip Hardwick, R.A. :—“ Architectural objects, well 
designed and of good proportion, almost invariably combine 
well with surrounding buildings; and I think it probable that 
such will be the effect of the proposed column.” 


Sidney Smirke, R.A.:—“ It will have the same effect upon 
all the adjacent buildings ; but, when viewed as a whole, in 
combination with the surrounding architecture, including the 
intended terrace, &c., I should expect that a very fine archi- 
tectural scene will be produced, however much each building 
composing the group may suffer in individual importance.” 


Sir R. Westmacott, R.A. :—“ As an ornamental object, in 
combination with the surrounding buildings, I cannot hesitate 
in saying that I think the effect of the column itself and those 
buildings, from the absence of harmony of proportion with each 
other, will in itself be bad; and, considered in reference to those 
buildings, by reducing their scale, and more especially of St. 
Martin’s Church, have an injurious effect on those edifices.” 


ERE 


What effect will the column have on the National Gallery, 
as you approach tt from Whitehall ? 


Edward Blore:—“ As regards the National Gallery, the com- 
bination as you approach it from Whitehall will be one of the 
least favourable, inasmuch as the column, in this point of view, 
will cut the portico and dome of the National Gallery almost 
through the centre; still, however, it must be borne in mind 
that the National Gallery, from the superior height and the 
prominent position of the column, will, in this point of view 
(pictorially considered), have only the effect of a background— 
an effect which will be more obvious from the great distance 
interposed between the two objects, and the aérial tint which 
the more remote one will acquire by this distance, so that the 
disadvantage of combination will be very much mitigated by 
the relative distance of the objects, and the atmospheric 
modification resulting therefrom.” 

Decimus Burton :—“ Its pedestal will obscure a portion.” 

Sir Francis Chantrey, R.a.:—“I expect that when the 
column and the National Gallery are seen together in their 
whole extent at the same moment, which will be the case when 
viewed between Whitehall and Charing Cross, that the Gallery 
as I have said before, may suffer somewhat in its apparent 
height ; but I do not regard this as of much importance, when I 
consider that Mr. Barry’s plan of sinking the base line 10 or 


12 feet must improve ‘the elevation of the National Gallery 
considerably.” 
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Professor Donaldson :—“ The Gallery will then form a 
subordinate background to the column; the portico, which is 
the least exceptional feature in the building, will be intercepted; 
the cupola over the centre is too paltry in scale and character 
to render the interposition of the column, when seen from 
Whitehall, of any consequence.” 


Joseph Gwilt :—“ This is answered in reply to Question L., 
and it would be easy to show, by carrying out the test there 
proposed, that whatever importance the National Gallery 
possesses will be destroyed by placing the column on the spot 
selected.” 

Philip Hardwick, R.A. :—‘ The answer to this question 
may be considered as included in that to the first, as it is in the 
approach to the National Gallery from the south, or Whitehall, 
that the effect of the column would be unfavourable to that 
building.” : 

Sidney Smirke, R.A.:—‘‘ From the more distant parts of 
Whitehall the column will be the most conspicuous object, and 
will, of course, interfere with the present view of the National 
Gallery; and when the spectator advances, say to the door of 
Messrs. Drummond’s bank, I apprehend that the pedestal of 
the column will pretty nearly exclude from view both the portico 
and dome of that building. I would suggest the erection of 
a slight boarded scaffold, representing three sides of the 
pedestal and base; the Committee and the public would then 
see, without the exercise of any imagination, the actual effect 
that would be produced by that, the more bulky part of the 
monument.” 


Sir R. Westmacott, R.A. :—“It would have the effect, at 
the distance of Whitehall, of concealing a great portion of the 
portico; and on a nearer approach to Charing Cross, the 
pedestal of the column being seen at an angle, and increased 
several feet in width, would obstruct the view of two-thirds of 
the portico, and a considerable portion of the west wing of the 
National Gallery.” . 


IV. 
How far do you consider that position a favourable position 
for the column ttself ? 


Edward Blore :—‘I have no hesitation in stating that, in 
my opinion, the position is peculiarly favourable for a lofty 
object, such as a column or obelisk, provided it be in good pro- 
portion and designed with good taste ; and that, taking into 
consideration all the circumstances of the ground and the sur- 
rounding buildings, that no substitute could be found for such 
a form to produce an equally good effect.” 


Decimus Burton :—“ For the column itself, a very favour- 
able position.” 

Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. :—“I consider this position 
to be the most favourable that can be found or imagined for 
any national work of art. Its aspect is nearly south, and suffi- 
ciently open on all sides to give the object placed on that 
identical spot all the advantage from light and shade that can 
be desired. To this may be added the advantage of a happy 
combination of unobtrusive buildings around; but to con- 
ceive a national monument worthy of this magnificent site is no 
easy task.” 

Professor Donaldson :—“ One of the finest in the world. 
The best possible position for a lofty monument is when the 
spectator comes upon it unexpectedly, and when it can only be 
seen from a short distance. Trafalgar Square unites in an 
eminent degree both these requisites. To those approaching 
from the Strand and Pall Mall it will come upon them by sur- 
prise, and the column will present itself in all its grandeur. To 
those approaching from Westminster it will appear majestically 
on arising ground, with the contrast of the low..National Gal- 
lery behind it to increase its apparent size, both which circum- 
stances will give it dignity. The eye can embrace without 
inconvenience an area of sixty degrees ; but it is no objection 
to the dignity of an object that it compels an effort on the part 
of the beholder in order to embrace all its parts ; and the very 
circumstance of those approaching Trafalgar Square from the 
east or west being obliged to raise their heads and use some 
exertion in order to see the full height of the column will create 
an impression of dignity upon the mind, and the first emotion 
which a monument produces upon the spectator is all-important. 
When a lofty object is first seen from far, and kept in view up 
to the moment that the beholder gets close up to it, the im- 
pression is not so overpowering, however small may be the 
other objects which may surround it, as when it bursts sud- 
denly upon the view close upon him. The gradual approach 
to it from a distance begets impatience and weariness; the 
impressions of grandeur only progressively develop themselves, 
and are therefore comparatively weaker. The ancients well 
understood this. Their temples were never seen isolated and 
from far; they were always surrounded by colonnades and 
enclosure walls. The column of Trajan was on one side ofa 
square court of small dimensions, probably not more than 100 
feet square.” 
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Joseph Gwilt :—“I do not think the position favourable for 
any, columnar monument; because when such a form is 
selected, it is, in my opinion, desirable that the whole, or 
at least the greatest part of the outline, if it be good, should be 
distinguishable or marked against a background, whose colour 
and quality are different from the material whereof it (the 
column) is composed. I would instance, in illustration of my 
meaning, the effect of the background of trees and sky, in 
walking down Regent Street from Piccadilly, on the Duke of 
York’s Column ; and, in Paris, that of the column in the Place 
Vendome, in walking from the Boulevard down the Rue de la 
Paix towards the Tuileries Gardens, the foliage of whose trees 
and sky above give peculiar value to the outline and its effect. 
The effect of the majestic and beautiful Column of London, 
perhaps the finest in Europe, would, I believe, be vastly im- 
proved if it could be seen in a long street or centre of a square, 
whereof it only intercepted the portion of a vista, and became 
thus susceptible of having its form. thoroughly developed 
instead of being backed on three sides by mean buildings, 
which confuse its forms, and tend to render them mixed and 
indistinct, except under broad lights.” 


Philip Hardwick, R.A.:—‘ There are so many circum- 
stances in favour of the position selected, that I am of opinion 
it is altogether an eligible site for the column.” 


Sidney Smirke, R.A. :—“ | think that the situation in ques- 
tion is a most favourable one for the monument; if no site for 
it be adopted but one where it would not affect the apparent 
magnitude of adjacent buildings, it must be removed to the 
middle of Hyde Park or Regent’s Park, where it would be 
entirely thrown away. I would not, out of regard for the 
surrounding buildings, be afraid of the height of this monu- 
ment : to give it all the effect of which it is capable should be, 
I think, the paramount object ; and, with that view, instead of 
dropping it down to a ground line sunk below the level of the 
terrace, I would lift it up on to a terrace levelled out from the 
portico of the Gallery ; and, may I venture to add, I would 
have selected a design for this monument that could be 
prudently built without the serious curtailment of its dimen- 
sions which has been found necessary.” 


Sir R. Westmacott, R.A. :—“ Asa site for the column itself, 
or indeed for any monument (without reference to objects now 
erected), the position referred to is most favourable.” 


Professor Cockerell, R.A., and Mr. John Deering, R.A. (the 
latter better known as John P. Gandy) sent their opinions in 
the form of letters, as follows :— 


Professor Cockerell’s Opinion. 


“Tn answer to the first and second questions of your honour- 
able Committee on the proposed column in Trafalgar Square, 
I beg leave to offer as my opinion that such a column, on a 
pedestal 43 feet high, the whole being 170 feet high, will have 
no ill effect on the National Gallery and the surrounding 
buildings, on the score of its scale and dimensions, viewed 
from the north, west, and east sides of the square, because I 
believe that the juxtaposition of colossal and ordinary propor- 
tions has been practised in all times and in all styles of archi- 
tecture with success, especially by the ancients, who observed 
this principle more strictly than the moderns. Witness the 
Column of Trajan, in an area 82 feet by 62 feet; that of 
Antonine, in a square not much larger; the ivory and gold 
colossal statues of Jupiter and of Minerva, which occupied the 
entire nave of their temples. Again, the Tower of St. Mark, at 
Venice, 42 feet wide at the base, and 316 feet high, in a square 
562 by 232; the Column of London, and that of the Duke of 
York ; none of which can be said to deteriorate from the 
architecture in connection with which they are seen. ‘The 
placing such colossal objects in extensive areas, as in the front 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, Place Louis XV. at Paris, at St. Peters- 
burg, and other places, is wholly a modern practice, and a 
departure from the principle of effect on which they were 
originally founded by the ancients. My conclusion therefore 
is, not that the proposed column is too large for the site, but 
that the site is too large for the full effect of the proposed 
column. 

“With reference to the third question of your honourable 
Committee, I beg leave to suggest that the principle in question 
appears to apply to colossal objects seen rather from a near 
point of view than from a distant one; because, in the first 
case, their position with respect to the objects beyond is altered 
with every step of the spectator, and the contrast and combina- 
tion of their ever-varying forms with those in the background 
may be advantageous to both. But, in the latter case, where 
the gross disproportion is viewed almost geometrically, is un- 
relieved by detail or change of form, and fixed, during an 
approach from some distance in a straight line, the interposition 
of such an object actually exceeding the height of the entire 
building, and growing larger in the advance towards it, must 
divide and disunite the whole composition of the background, 
and obstruct the view of the central feature by its bulk, to its 
great disadvantage. 


“T believe it will be found the constant practice of the best 
architects to consider the central object in front of a great 
building as a scale for the appreciation of its magnitude, and 
to make it always subordinate to the uninterrupted view of its 
principal feature. Thus the statue of Queen Anne, before St. 
Paul’s, presents an admirable centre and scale to the whole 
front, without in any degree obstructing its view. ‘The statue 
of King Charles plays the same part with reference to the 
National Gallery, from Whitehall Place, and the contrast is 
greatly to its advantage in approaching from Parliament Street. 
The proposed column would supersede that well-proportioned 
centre, and present a succession of centres, contrary to the 
usual architectural practice, which places successive objects at 
the sides, but never in the centre of an avenue, especially when 
such centres would obstruct the view of a fine object in the 
background. 

‘“‘In answering the fourth question of your honourable Com- 
mittee, I am constrained, for the above reasons, to. offer my 
humble opinion that the proposed position for the column 1s 
not favourable to it with reference to the whole square, nor to 
the National Gallery as seen from Whitehall. 

“ And, in differing, with ‘very great regret, from the able 
architect who has suggested this position, and the distinguished 
Committee who have sanctioned it, I feel myself in candour 
bound, with your permission, to offer some further explanation, 
both in fulfilment of my duty towards your honourable Com- 
mittee and the great public object you have in view, and in 
deference to those gentlemen, since my judgment may have 
been biassed by a preconceived view of the subject, which may 
apologise for the objection which I have ventured to express 1n 
reply to the questions of your honourable Committee. i 

““T was not able to offer the result of my reflections on this 
great national intention on the general competition, but deeming 
the square too large to admit of a central column with that 
effect which the ancients attained, I had always conceived 
that the proposed memorial of a naval ¢ommander should 
occupy one side of the square, leaving the other for a future, 
and at least equally interesting record of a military commander. 

“Two such columns, placed at the distance of 70 or 80 feet 
from the south angles of the square, would connect its some- 
what straggling proportions, present an admirable picture in 
emerging from Charing Cross, and leave the Gallery open. 
They would group admirably in the views from the Strand to 
Cockspur Street, they would conceal the defect of the inclined 
roads, according to the long-projected terraces now forming, 
and their colossal proportions would gain greatly by their 
juxtaposition to the buildings. By such an arrangement the 
whole area would be left open for all those monuments which 
in process of time will, we hope, increase upon us, reproducing 
that altis, or forum, in which the gratitude of the country 
may be expressed in all the variety of design suited to the 
situation. 

“Tt will be remembered that the enthusiasm of the country 
placed the remains of the immortal Nelson in the centre of St. 
Paul’s, as if no future hero could deserve such a position; and 
perhaps a much greater hero than Nelson will have to be 
recorded by us. If, therefore, the centre of Trafalgar Square 
is now to be occupied, it is certain that no other equally large 
monument can be erected there ; and yet it would be difficult 
to fiad elsewhere in the metropolis a site equally eligible for 
such a memorial. 

“J trust that these observations in explanation of my view of 
the whole subject may not be deemed obtrusive by your 
honourable Committee.” 


Mr. Deering’s Opinion. 


“7 think the proposed Nelson Monument presents that pre- 
cise character of altitude most to be desired at the particular 
site intended, where a great and wide street of entrance neces- 
sarily branches off right and left into a principal artery of the 
metropolis, and where the idea of termination is the impression 
most essential to be avoided; for we must recollect that the 
object is not to arrive at Trafalgar Square or the National 
Gallery, it is to convey to the mind of the stranger the true and 
peculiar character of our capital—its endless continuation. If 
this view be correct, the worst object would be a plain, un- 
broken mass, which, like the County Fire Office to its site 
(grasped by the eye at once), conveys the idea of obstruction, 
and limits consideration to its own pretensions alone, as the 
sole object of the whole arrangement. The broken line of 
architecture in the National Gallery obliges the eye to travel 
along its length ; but the proposed form completely gets over the 
difficulty, presenting a magnificent object in the vista of approach, 
while it leaves the idea of space beyond, and suggests the idea 
of divergence, without obstruction, where that idea is most 
essential. 

“I cannot suppose the effect would be unfavourable upon the 
National Gallery, for although that building could be no longer 
seen in its whole extent from any point more distant than the 
column, I doubt whether its broken character of outline and 
laboured details, as well as smallness of parts, do not require 
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that it should not be seen, as a whole, beyond the distance 
whence those features could be visible at the same time, and so 
form, as it were, a part of the design; but, on the whole, I 
think it equally certain that, in its magnitude, this monument, 
in reducing to comparative insignificance not only the Gallery 
but St. Martin’s Church (its pedestal being nearly as large as 
the portico, and the whole nearly as high as the spire of that 
building), wilf not also be a monument equally unfavourable to 
the memory of those who spoilt the National Gallery inside 
and outside for the assumed sake of a building, of which the 
unimportance will be thus placed in its true light. But, not- 
withstanding, we must not forget that the great end should be 
to adorn the metropolis, and not to persuade the unwilling of 
the architectural beauty of Trafalgar Square, or any particular 
building around its circuit.” 


Professor Donaidson’s Opinion. 


In addition to his answer to the special questions, the fol- 
lowing supplementary remarks were offered by Professor 
Donaldson :—‘“ The opinions I have given are strictly confined 
to the questions put in reference to the column, and I there- 
fore do not offer any judgment as to whether any other arrange- 
ment of Trafalgar Square would be more advantageous. As 
the Nelson column must necessarily from its size be the most 
important feature in the area, it is essential that it should form 
a central object, as it were, to which all the rest must be 
subordinate and merely contribute. Size alone will not be 
sufficient. It is to be hoped that its decorative embellishments 
should be of a character consistent therewith ; a denuded mass 
of masonry, however gigantic, will have a mean effect, and 
bear a parsimonious character disgraceful to the nation. The 
examples of the ancients and that of the moderns prove that 
the enrichments of sculpture and a due decoration of the 
subordinate parts are essential, to convey all those impressions 
which it is necessary to produce when erecting a monument to 
the honour of one of the greatest men of a great country. It 
is to be hoped that the erection of the Nelson column may not 
become an instance of a miserable national parsimony on such 
a noble occasion.” 


Art and Work. 


SIR,—In your issue of the roth inst. a correspondent, under 
the title of “The Whirligig of Art,” has been good enough to 
favour us with his opinion of the above reference book lately 
published by me. The writer, having summarily disposed of 
Sir Digby Wyatt’s design, hauled in and sat on Mr. Ruskin, 
and condemned and ridiculed ideal creation from the “ abomin- 
ably imitated nature” of the antique to the “ elegant inanities” 
of “Adam,” finally winds up in support of modern French 
architecture. We are told that nondescript animals and other 
chimeras “ were supposed to be evidence of the vast powers of 
ancient artists, who, having exhausted the world around them, 
created a new one.” Your correspondent is evidently in 
possession of a full account of the state of the arts prior to the 
creation of the Egyptian Sphinx. Perhaps the very creature 
has whispered in his ear and told him all about it. 

I shall be interested to know of any period of art history 
when those valuable accessories were not employed. I had 
imagined that even the Mahomedan had not utterly ignored 
them. “A horse’s neck joined to a human head” does not 
depict a centaur, however, any more than “the plumage of a 
bird covering the limbs of an animal” describes a griffin. 

J must own that “Art and Work” is but a collection of 
artistic details, and that a book appertaining to the nature of a 
dictionary is somehow liable to partake of a varied character. 
Due precaution has been taken, however, not to imitate the 
old bookmakers and your correspondent’s whirligig too closely, 
by not introducing more than one copy of each engraving in a 
book. The industrial artist is greatly indebted to the old 
printers and publishers for the beautiful borders and colophons 
which they used with their letterpress. Most of their designs 
brim over with art suggestions, and, as your correspondent 
innocently observes, that “being characterless, they were 
applicable with equal facility to the work of painters, plasterers, 
silversmiths, &c.”—in other words, they only require to be 
served up with “brain sauce” in proportion to the material in 
which they are to be executed and the purpose for which the 
object is required. 

_ Regarding the chimneypiece and interior, which has exer- 
a your correspondent, if he has studied Old English work 
ARGC eRe re aioe must be aware that subjects from 
Riba at pete reely used therein: hence Zhe Wolf and 
) ve Galleys likewise. The “Georgian” por- 
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traits—save the mark !—are from old majolica dishes, not 
uncommon about that time. They are more clearly engraved 
on plate 60. I might add that trophies are not generally con- 
sidered “ incongruous” in a dining-hall. 

The designs by the Brothers Adam were introduced in the 
work as unique specimens of native art and refined work- 
manship. Taking all the varieties of revived Roman which 
obtained about a century ago, none were so chaste and monu- 
mental, and so admirably adapted to even our more modern 
wants as this British version of Pompeian. 

There were many clever artists and manufacturers living 
then. Men who wrought in unison with the style and the 
works of Wedgwood and Flaxman are entitled to our respect. 

We cannot all afford Italian art, and, supposing we could, 
where are the artists and workmen to manipulate in the style? 
We can obtain abundance of conservative French in lieu 
thereof—“a pursuit of art” to which we prefer Adam or any- 
thing else which may be found on the “ whirligig.” 

Why are we floundering about in the present day? Shall 
I say it is because the present generation is more scientific 
than artistic? If we are not making art history, we are surely 
laying a concrete foundation for our successors to build upon. 
There may be no great originality about the coming result ; 
but, whatever, it may be, it will be adapted to the requirements 
of its day, and find its home in the hearts of the people.— 
Yours, &c., OWEN W. DAVIS. 


LEGAL. 


Wianchester Assizes, 
(Before MR. JUSTICE MANISTY.) 


MITCHELL v. BUCKLEY. 
SLANDERING AN ARCHITECT. 


On Saturday last the action taken by Mr. Thomas Mitchell, 
architect, Manchester, against Alderman Buckley, of Oldham, 
was opened. It was stated that the plaintiff was the architect 
for the free reference library, museum, and art gallery, erected 
at Oldham by the Corporation. His first estimate of the cost 
of the building was about 8,000/. The actual cost was 13,000/., 
but many additions and alterations were made on the original 
plans. Messrs. Peters & Sons, Rochdale, were the builders, 
The Corporation having obtained a report from Mr. Booth, 
architect, Manchester, refused to pay the full amount of the 
claim made by them, and for which they had the certificates of 
the plaintiff, as architect of the building. An action was 
brought by Messrs. Peters & Sons, to which the Corporation 
set up the defence that the certificates on which Messrs. Peters 
were claiming had been fraudulently obtained by collusion 
between them and Mr, Mitchell, the architect. The case was 
settled without going to trial by an arrangement under which 
Messrs. Peters accepted 1,600/. less than the amount they 
claimed. Referring to the whole matter at a meeting of the 
Town Council, Alderman Buckley, who was chairman of the 
committee, said among other things, that “he felt that the 
committee had been robbed. He could not describe their 
feelings by any milder term. They had placed confidence in 
persons who had not only betrayed them, but done things 
they ought not to have done, notwithstanding all the pre- 
cautions the committee had used.” The defence was that the 
words were not used maliciously, and that the occasion was 
privileged. In cross-examination Mr. Mitchell said he knew 
that the borrowing powers of the Corporation for the purposes 
of the building in question were limited to 10,000/, He was 
not aware of any reason that Mr. Buckley should have any 
malice against him. He did not admit that Mr. Booth in his 
report imputed to him something very like dishonesty. He did 
not think Mr. Booth went further than to say there had been 
gross negligence. 

The Judge indicated that it was his opinion that the occa- 
sion was privileged, and that the only question was whether 
there was malice. 

Mr. Buckley, the defendant, said his sole object in making 
the remarks he did to the Town Council was to explain the 
feeling and the opinion of the Library Committee. He had 
never expressed an intention to punish Mr. Mitchell. He had 
never even a desire to do so. When the Corporation resisted 
the action brought by Messrs. Peters & Sons he believed 
that Mr. Peters and Mr. Mitchell intended to cheat the 
Corporation, and to put money into their own pockets. He 
believed so still, Mr. Mitchell, he understood, was to share 
the plunder. 

The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, “with damages 
sufficient to cover his costs.” 

The Judge asked them to mention a certain sum, and he 
would deal with the costs. 

A verdict was then returned in favour of the plaintiff 
for 20/, . 
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Queen’s Bench Division.—Tuly 22. 


(Before Mr. JUSTICE GROVE and a Special Jury.) 


LARBEY AND OTHERS v. GREENWOOD AND ANOTHER ; 
SAME v. WOOLLETT. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


These were four consolidated actions of negligence brought 
by the plaintiff and three fellow-workmen, called Ryan, 
Sullivan, and Griffin, against a firm of builders and contractors 
at Bermondsey, and a surveyor, under the Employers’ Liability 
Act. The cases, originally brought in the County Court, under 
the Act, were moved into the superior Court by certiorari. The 
cause of action arose out of the falling of a “screen wall,” put 
up between Mr. Whiteley’s premises at Westbourne Grove and 
the Paddington Baths, on May 1, 1884, between Io and II A.M., 
after a destructive fire on the former premises on Saturday, 
April 26. The defendant Woollett was employed by the 
insurance companies to inspect and take charge of the 
damaged and dangerous premises, and he employed the 
defendants, Messrs. Greenwood, to pull down and remove 
the dangerous portions. Mr. Whiteley’s wall, so to speak, 
broke its back, and fell outward, kicking out the screen 
wall, which fell on to the plaintiffs, who were putting up 
a scaffolding; and it was alleged by the plaintiffs that the 
defendants Greenwood ought to have “ shored up” or strength- 
ened the wall with props, and that they ought to have com- 
menced operations earlier,so as to insure the safety of the 
workmen, and that the defendants knew of the danger and did 
not warn the workmen, while the plaintiffs swore that while 
working on the bath side they knew nothing of the danger or 
that the wall would fall as it did. The four men had received 
all more or less injuries, fractured ribs, legs, and contused and 
scalp wounds. A similar action of “ M’Manus v. Greenwood,” 
tried at some length in the County Court, resulted in a verdict 
for the plaintiff; but a Divisional Court, consisting of Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge and Mr. Justice Mathew, set this aside 
and entered judgment for the defendants, on the ground that 
there was no evidence of negligence to go to the jury. 

At the close of the plaintiffs’ case his lordship now entered 
a nonsuit as against Mr. Woollett, on the ground that he was 
not liable in this action, but he allowed the case to go to the 
jury as against Messrs. Greenwood. 

The case for the defendants was that they had begun to 
work as soon as the fire would allow them, after consultation 
with men of ability and experience like Messrs. Woollett and 
Thomas Gundry (all called) ; that they had decided on Wednes- 
day, the day preceding the accident, that scaffolding was the 
safest method of demolition, as the rough-and-ready way of 
pulling by ropes was highly dangerous with such rotten build- 
ings. As to shoring, that would have been impossible on one 
side by reason of the heaps of déérzs, and utterly useless on the 
other, for it could not have been put up under several days, 
whereas the accident happened next morning. 

Mr. Justice Grove, in summing up, said the case cited by 
Mr. Fillan, “Patterson v. Wallace,” did not apply to the pre- 
sent case. He felt himself bound by the decision of the Divi- 
sional Court, and would have nonsuited the plaintiffs if their 
case had been precisely similar to that of M‘Manus ; but it 
differed in some respects. Most of his time for many years had 
been spent in preventing people getting new trials, but with 
little success. Was not the whole affair one of danger here? 
Were the defendants negligent in putting the workmen on to 
the scaffolding, or was the latter the best means to adopt under 
the circumstances by people who were of experience and on 
the spot? If so, the plaintiffs were entitled to recover for their 
pain and suffering, for their loss of wages, and for their medical 
expenses. But he thought this accident occurred through a 
sudden emergency, the mortar of the wall being all burnt up 
and the whole structure dangerous. And the question would 
be, not did the defendants adopt “the” most reasonable and 
prudent course, which was highly doubtful ; but did they adopt 
a reasonable and prudent course? The plaintiffs swore they 
did not know of the danger, and gave some evidence that the 
defendants began to work too late, and might have commenced 
earlier. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiffs. Damages: 
—Larbey, 200/. ; Griffin, 40/.; Sullivan, 4o/.; Ryan, 20/ 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Artisans’ Dwellings, St. Luke’s, B.C.—Large blocks of 
buildings for the working class are now in course of erection 
in Seward Street, St. Luke’s, E.C. The corner-stone was laid 
a short time since, on behalf of the City and Central Dwellings 
Company, by the Lord Mayor, two members of the Royal 
Commission being present, and also several well-known 
members of Parliament. The site is a parallelogram, with a 
frontage to Seward Street of over 400 feet, and a depth of about 


_1oofeet. The new buildings thereon will be capable of housing 
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about 1,500, or ten for every one displaced by the clearance 
of the old houses. The first portion is already first-floor high, 
and contains principally three-room tenements, z.e., living room, 
bedroom, and scullery, each set with a separate water-closet ; 
there are also a certain number of single rooms, each with its. 
own water-closet. The second portion, also in progress, pro- 
vides two-room tenements, z2., a living room and a bedroom, 
with a separate water-closet also, entered from a recessed. 
balcony, but a washhouse or scullery common to four such sets, 
each of the four sets and the washhouse being entered direct 
from the staircase landing. A feature in both plans is an entire 
absence of corridors or passages, these being usually poorly 
lighted, and add to the cost without increasing the returns ; also 
adding to the expense of gas lighting, &c. We may also draw 
attention to the fact that fireproof construction in the form of 
wrought-iron joists and concrete will be adopted throughout. 
This is most necessary, although in several blocks recently built 
it has not been used. If, as is not impossible, a fire should 
break out in a block of artisans’ dwellings, the loss of life, 
where galleries or external staircases do not exist, must neces- 
sarily be great. The use of “prize concrete” is universally 
accepted for buildings of this kind for cills, steps, &c., although 
the traffic on the steps causes this material to wear to a 
slippery and dangerous state, the death of a man some short 
time since in the Corporation blocks being due to this cause. 
To avoid this danger, it has been determined to use Doulton’s 
silicon treads and nosings, which are cast on to the steps in the 
mould ; these treads give a firm foothold, and, to judge by the wear 
they have experienced at the Health Exhibition, for instance, they 
appear to be practically indestructible. The exterior, of yellow 
stock bricks with red brick pilasters and panels, affords a more 
pleasant aspect than can generally be claimed for this class of 
work. The rents are fixed at 7s. 6d. per week for the three- 
roomed sets, and 6s. and 6s. 6d. for two rooms, these figures 
being less than obtained at present in the neighbourhood. 
Two thousand hands are employed at the Parcel Post premises. 
immediately opposite the site, and these men must be at work 
by 4 A.M., an argument beyond dispute in favour of a central 
position for dwellings. The work is_ being satisfactorily 
executed by Messrs. Brown, Son, & Blomfield, under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. Marshall N. Inman, of 7 Bedford 
Row, W.C. 


Kensington.—On Tuesday afternoon the foundation-stone 
of the National Agricultural Hall, to be erected on a site 
adjoining the Addison Road railway station, was laid by the 
Earl of Zetland. Altogether six and a quarter acres of land 
have been acquired, on which a large hall, especially adapted. 
for horse shows, dairy shows, cattle shows, and exhibitions and 
bazaars of all kinds, will be erected ; and in connection with 
this there will be a smaller hall for entertainments, courts for 
racquets and tennis, picture galleries, &c. The large hall will 
be 385 feet long by 175 feet wide, surrounded by an outer 
parade 4o feet wide, affording a total ground-floor area of 
118,575 superficial feet. The roof is to be entirely of iron and. 
glass, and from the flocr to the summit the height is 100 feet. 
Altogether, it will be the largest roof without centre supports in 
London. Mr. Coe is the architect. Messrs. Lucas & Son, of 
Kensington, are the contractors for the entire building, the con- 
tract price being 135,573¢. 


west Hampstead.—The Marquis of Lorne presided at 
the opening of Mr. Haysman’s International College in the 
Finchley Road, West Hampstead, which has been erected as 
an auxiliary to the Anglo-French College in the same road. 
The style of architecture of the new college is a free adaptation. 
of the Gothic. The building has four floors, and, in addition, 
an observatory tower. ‘The first and second floors are devoted 
to living-rooms and dormitories for the masters and boarders ; 
the ground-floor comprises well appointed class-rooms, capable: 
also of being converted into a lecture-room, together with a 
large hall which will seat about 800 persons ; and the basement 
comprises a dining-hall, large covered playground, 90 feet by 
45 feet, with kitchen, &c. There is also an open playground, 
The large hall is of handsome proportions, with pitch pine 
open roof, and has a raised platform, on which a fine organ has: 
been erected by Messrs. Chappell & Co., of Bond Street. The 
exterior of the building is of red brick, with stone facings, and 
both externally and internally there is a light, cheerful, and 
airy appearance which cannot fail to be appreciated by masters 
and pupils. The architect is Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A.,, 
of New Bridge Street, E.C., and West Hampstead, and the 
builders are Messrs. Aldridge & Jenvey, of Camberwell. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Cranbrook.—A block of new buildings in connection with 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School has been opened. The 
buildings, which have cost 5,000/., have been erected from the 
designs of Mr. T. G. Jackson, and form part of a general 
scheme for providing school accommodation for 300 boys. They 
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in on the ground floor a spacious dining-hall in communi- 
ene with he school kitchen, and the Allan library. The 
creat schoolroom occupies the whole of the upper storey, and 
is nearly 80 feet long by 30 feet wide. A gallery over the entrance 
lobby is intended to accommodate a large number of the boys 
on speech days and other gatherings. The building is designed 
in a style corresponding with that of the old school-house, and 
is built of red brick. The whole is heated with hot water, the 
furnace shaft being used also as an extraction shaft for ventilat- 
ing the floors. The cost of the buildings has been defrayed 
almost entirely by subscriptions. Mr. Dennett, a governor, and 
the Rev. Dr. Crowden, the head master, have each contributed 
1,200. Mr. T. Webster, R.A., also a governor, has given the 
reversion of his freehold house and grounds; and Mr. Cramp, 
a tradesman of the town, has promised to defray the cost of the 
jantern in the roof. 


Edgeley.—On Saturday last the foundation-stones were 
laid at Edgeley, Stockport, of Wesleyan new day and Sunday 
schools. The new building will cost about 3,300/., of which 
sum nearly 2,o00/. has been raised. Messrs. Willoughby & 
Woodhouse, of Manchester and Stockport, are the architects. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Whitminster.—The village church at Whitminster, which 
for the last ten months has been undergoing a thorough 
restoration, has been reopened. Mr. Arthur Blomfield is the 
architect, and the works were superintended by Mr. T. D. 
Atkinson. 

Buxton.—The ancient church of St. Anne, at Higher 
Buxton, has been reopened, after restoration, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. W. R. Bryden, architect, of Buxton. 


Grimston.—The ancient parish church of North Grimston, 
East Riding, has just been put into the hands of Mr. George 
Fowler Jones, M.1.B.A., of Malton, for thorough restoration. 
The proposed restoration will include the opening out of the 
tower arch and north door,.now built up, the re-roofing of the 
church, and raising to the original lines shown on south-east 
of tower and chancel arch ; raising of chancel arch, to bring it 
into propor ion of ancient pitch of roof ; renewing the window- 
heads sate they have been debased by the substitution of 
square-headed openings, &c. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Old Chester.—The interior of the upper floor and the front 
of the Falcon Cocoa’ House, Lower Bridge Street, are now 
being improved at the expense of the Duke of Westminster, 
the owner of the premises, who has given instructions for the 
purpose to Mr. George Smith, architect, of 29 Eastgate Row. 
The Chester Chronicle says that, in examining the front room 
upstairs, where a billiard-table is to be placed, and in pulling 
off the plaster for the purpose of restoring the front, the original 
window was brought to light. It is, in fact, one long mullion 
and transom window, running from one end of the building to 
the other, and, in fact, extending round the corner of the 
building which faces towards St. Michael’s. Further than that, 
the original ornamental woodwork, which is interposed between 
the sill of the window and the beam which makes the floor 
level, has been exposed by the removal of the plaster. It is 
decidedly exceptional in character, inasmuch as the design—a 
trefoil in the centre of each space—is of plaster, while the 
remainder of the space is filled in with solid oak. Reverting 
to the window, we may say that it is almost unique, the only other 
example of this kind of long window—probably seventeenth- 
century work—is to be seen in the Bear and Billett, lower down 
in the same street. The archeologists of the city will, we feel 
assured, be thankful to His Grace for having thus brought to 
light so interesting an archzological feature, which we may 
now hope to see permanently preserved. 


The Peabody Museum, Havard, U.S.—The late Mr. 
George Peabody bequeathed 150,000 dols. for the creation and 
maintenance of a museum at Havard for the purpose of pre- 
serving the remains of ancient civilisations in America and 
promoting the study of archeology. The curator is Professor 
W. P. Putnam, who also occupies the chair of archeology at 
Havard. The cases in the several galleries of the museum are 
arranged so as to illustrate the successive stages of develop- 
ment in knowledge cf the arts by the North American Indians 
of the stone and metal ages. In explaining the remains left 
by the mound builders, the predecessors of the Indians, Pro- 
fessor Putnam has met with much success, and the published 
results of his labours are very fully illustrated by the collections 
preserved in this museum. The mounds containing, in a more 
or less well-preserved condition, not only the pottery and im- 
plements, but also the garments and food-stuffs of their sincular 
inhabitants, throw an extraordinary light upon an early stage 


of the prehistoric period of America. The ancient races of 
South America are well represented, especially those of Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and Peru. Of particular interest are the models of 
the villages (Pueblos) of the Mexican Indians, and of the rock 
dwellings with their inscriptions, which are still a puzzle to 
those who seek to interpret them. The arms, ornaments, &c., 
of savages, like the South Sea Islanders, have also space 
allotted to them, and there is a fair collection illustrative of the 
prehistoric period of Europe. Most of the objects, like the 
pottery, &c., being of dark colour, an attempt has been made 
to set them off by painting the backs and interiors of the cases 
which contain them a subdued sky-blue, but the result is not 
very successful: it seems probable that white would answer the 
purpose better. 


GENERAL. 


An Album of Drawings by members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours was presented to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Beatrice on Saturday last. The binding 
is by Mr. Zaehnsdorff. 


Professor Nieman, of the Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Vienna, has taken the direction of the archeological 
expedition which is to explore those parts of the Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus where last year discoveries were made of gigantic 
architectural monuments, dating from the Babylonian and 
Persian eras. The cost will be borne by Count Lanckoronski. 

The Plans of Mr. Stokes for a new hospital for the Thirsk 
Guardians have been adopted. 


The Death is announced of Mr. G. G. Page, the designer of 
the Skeldergate Bridge at York. 

The Students of the Paris Academy of Science intend to 
offer a banquet to the veteran Professor, M. .Chevreul, on the 
occasion of his entering his hundredth year on August 31. M. 
Chevreul has now been a member of the Institute for fifty-nine 
years, a period surpassed only by the Maréchal de Richelieu, 
who was a member of the French Academy for sixty-eight 
years. 

The Duke and Duchess of Westminster on Monday laid 
the foundation-stones of a new church and rectory, which His 
Grace has presented, with the site, to the district of Hand- 
bridge, Chester. The total cost is estimated at 16,000/. The 
architect of the church is Mr. F. B. Wade, of Albert Man- 
sions, London. Mr. Ould, of Chester, is the architect of the 
rectory. : 

The Tait Memorials are almost completed, the restoration 
of the chapel of Lambeth Palace and the bust in Westminster 
Abbey by Mr. Armstead, R.A., being entirely finished ; while 
it is hoped that the effigy and altar tomb by Mr. Boehm, R.A., 
and Mr. J. O. Scott will be unveiled by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at his visitation of Canterbury Cathedral in the 
ensuing autumn. 

The Final Meeting of the Royal Commission on the 
Dwelling-houses of the Working Classes was held on Monday 
last. The Commissioners have had seventy-eight meetings. 

A Free Public Library, presented to the town of North- 
wich by Mr. J. T. Brunner, of Winzington Hall, and erected at 
a cost of about 7,000/., was on Tuesday opened by the Duke of 
Westminster. 


The Restoration Committee of All- Saints Church,” 


Driffield, state that the outlay on the restoration of the fabric 
has been entirely raised. The cost of restoration, including 
new oak stalls, porch, and bells, amounted to 11,400/. 75. 5d., 
2,000/, of which was contributed by the vicar. 

The Council of University College, London, have insti- 
tuted a Professorship of Electrical Engineering, and have 
appointed Dr. J. A. Fleming professor. 

The Earl of Zetland has subscribed 500/. towards the com- 
pletion of the new University Buildings in Edinburgh. 

Perugia possesses a parchment plan of the district which 
was drawn from a survey made in 1361. 

Sevastopol! has been vastly improved of late years. 
houses are being built in every direction and quickly tenanted, 
as the population is rapidly increasing. The paving of the 
streets, very fairly done, is making progress, the municipality 
showing an ardent desire in this, as in other details, to improve 
the town to the utmost. 

The Annual Meeting of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archzological Society commenced on Wednesday, at 
Tewkesbury. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, on 
Saturday last, visited Liverpool, and were received in the Free 
Library by Sir James Picton who, in welcoming the Society, 
traced the history of the library movement. in Liverpool, and 
said that although there had been laid out about 250,000/. in the 
library, museum, and art gallery, yet more space was wanted. 
He thought the example both of Liverpool and Manchester 
He worthy of being imitated by every large town in Eng- 
and. 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


On and after July 3 Toe Arcurrect will be 
dated on the day of publication, which has 
always been Friday, although the Paper 
has been dated on Saturday. This altera- 

tion is made to avoid the inconvenience 

which arises from many of our contributors 
sending us Tenders and other important in- 
formation on Friday morning instead of 

Thursday. 


for insertion in the current mumber must 


All communications intended 


reach the Office as early as possible on 
Thursday afternoon. Literary matter should 
be addressed to the Editor, advertisements to 
the Publisher, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 5 p.m. on 
Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 
date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 
are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
* Contract Reporter to THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE 
ARCHITECT can now be sent to any part 
of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp ; hitherto the postage has 
very frequently been twopence per copy. 
The Publishers will be happy to forward, for 
19s. 6d. per annum, post paid, THE ARCHI- 
TECT, to residents in towns and neighbour- 
hoods to which there is no easy access by 
railway. Terms for the half-year, 10s. 


Our readers are invited to address us on 
subjects of interest to themselves or the 
public. We shall be always ready to insert 
letters asking for a solution of any suitable 
questions of a professional or practica 
nature, and to receive replies to such im 
quiries, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read 
in public must necessarily be held responsible 
for their contents, 

No communication can be inserted wnless 
authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer—not in every case for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as 
possible to make their communications brief. 
The space we can devote to Correspondence 
will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under . £0 2 6 
For every Additional Line . 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page . . See elk O 
For Half Page ° . ye aed Ke A 
Fora Page . - p, ee ey WW) 


On pages preceding and following matter, 
special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 121. 12s. 
per page ; 1s. per line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a 
series of insertions on application to the 
Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE warehouse of Messrs. Rottmann & Strome, 
in St. Mary Axe, is always worth a visit, for it 
rarely happens that one of their cargoes comes 
from Japan without bringing many objects 
which are sure to delight every lover of artistic 
productions. Among the numerous objects 
which are now to be seen may be mentioned a 
marvellous piece of Japanese tapestry. The 
combination of gold and coloured silks pro- 
duces an effect that might be called glorious as 
a specimen of colour. It represents an offerings 
scene in a Buddhist temple, and is an example 
of a class of work which has not heretofore 
been seen in England. 

We have received a letter from Messrs. 
Milners, of London and Liverpool, stating that 
they erected the strong rooms at the Bank of 
Scotland, recently described in our columns. 

THE American Elevator Company, of 38 Old 
Jewry, Cheapside, London, E.C., are just com- 
pleting one of their Standard Hydraulic Pas- 
senger Elevators in the building called the 
“ Piazza,” near Covent Garden, for which the 
contract was awarded a few weeks since. It is 
the intention of the owners to use this building 
for hotel purposes. 

THE scene of the very disastrous fire which 
occurred on February 21 last, and noticed by us, 
at the Albert Steam Moulding Mills and Joinery 
Works, the property of Mr. Samuel Elliott, has 
now assumed a very different aspect. New 
mills and workshops covering a large area have 


been erected, and contain a very large quantity 
of first-class wood-working machinery for turn- 
ing out large quantities of mouldings and 
joinery, in which there is a speciality. The new 
mill is now one of the largest in the south of 
England, and has long been noted for first-class 


| workmanship. 


Messrs. BLAIKIE BROTHERS, ironfounders, 
Aberdeen, have just commenced the erection of 
fourteen new mild steel bridges between Ban- 
chory and Aboyne, on the Deeside section of the 
Great North of Scotland Railway, the company 
having decided to substitute them for the exist- 
ing cast-iron underline bridges. These new 
constructions are the first of the kind that 
have been introduced in the North, and the 
reason of their adoption by the railway com- 
pany is that they have been found to give a 
much larger margin of strength. 

WE understand that Mr. Alexander Watt has 
been for many months engaged in writing a 
comprehensive practical treatise on the electro- 
deposition of metals, including the electro- 
lytic refining of copper and other metals and. 
treatment cf ores. ‘The work being now com- 
plete, will shortly be in the hands of the public, 
The publishers will be Messrs. Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co, 


Amonge the works executed in the renovation 
of the parish church, Folkestone, under the 
direction of Mr. 8. Slingsby Stallwood, archi- 
tect, of Reading, the mosaic work in the 
reredos has been done by Messrs. A. Cappello & 
Co., of London. ‘The mosaics represent the 
Twelve Apostles. The work was executed by 
Mr. A. Cappello, and the effect is very fine. The 
progress Mr. Cappello has made in this art may 
be seen when it is stated that the centre panel 
in the reredos is rough compared with the rest, 
and will be replaced by Mr. Cappello with work 
that will be in keeping with its surroundings. 

THE whole of the quarrymen employed at 
the Assheton Smith Slate Quarries, Llanberis, 
turned out on Wednesday, there being a dispute 
as to working hours. About 5,000 men were 
affected by the strike; but as it has been 
undertaken without the consent of the North 
Wales Quarrymen’s Union, the men will receive 
no strike pay. The dispute is happily not 
likely to be of very long duration, arrange- 
ments being already in progress to secure an 
agreement between the men and their em- 
ployers. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BEvERLEY.—Aug. 24.—Designs are invited 
for Proposed Corn Exchange, Public Bath, 
Butter Market, &c. Mr. James Sharp, Borough 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Beverley. 
BouRNEMOUTH.—Aug. 19.—Designs are in- 
vited for the Construction of Two Marine Piers. 
Mr. G. R. Andrews, Town Surveyor, Bourne- 
mouth. 

Liverroout.—Aug. 1.—Designs are invited 
for the Erection of Dwellings for the Labouring 


Classes. Mr. G. J. Atkinson, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDBEN.—Aug. 1.—For Building Public 
School at Rosemount. Mr. J. Souttar, Architect, 
42 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERGAVENNY.—July 24.—For Building Ball- 
room and other Alterations and Additions to 
the Angel Hotel. Mr. H. A. Johnson, Architect, 
Abergavenny. 

ALNWICK.—July 30.—For Additions to Pre- 


mises. Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Aln- 
wick. 
ARKLOW.—July 29.—For Building Coast- 


guard Station. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

BatuH.—July 24.—For Alteration of the Cross 
Bath, and for Work required to Convert Cottage 
near Engine-house into a House for Engine. 
Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., 55 Great Pulteney 
Street, Bath. 

BAatH.—July 25.—For Taking Down and Re- 
building No. 25 Southgate Street. aes IRE) Vel. 
Moger, 3 Wood Street, Bath. 

BELFAST.—July 24.—For Erection of Build- 
ing in Bank Lane. Mr. W. H. Lynn, Architect, 


21 Calendar Street, Belfast. 
BELFAST.—July 27.—For Additions and 
Alterations to Coolavin, Malone Road. Mr. 


M‘Johnston, Architect, 46 High Street, Belfast. 
BRADFORD.—July 26.—For Erection of Ad- 

ditional buildings at the Birkshall Gasworks. 

Mr. W. T. McGowen, Town Clerk, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—July 27.—For Extension of 
Board School, Lorne Street. Mr. W. Wilcock, 
Architect, 9 Leeds Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—July 31.—For Extension of the 
Bradford Observer Offices. Mr. J. Ledingham, 
Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

Bury ST. EDMuNDS.—July 25.—¥Yor KErec- 
tion of Wesleyan School Buildings and Resi- 
dence. Mr. William Eade, Architect, Post-office 
Chambers, Ipswich. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


| CARLISLE.—July 27.—For Additions to Store- 
rooms at Gasworks. Mr. J. Hepworth, Engi- 
neer, Gasworks, Carlisle. 

CHELSEA.—Aug. 4.—For Building Vestry 
Hall. Mr. J. M. Brydon, Architect, 5 Cambridge 
Place, Regent's Park. 

CLECKHEATON. — July 24.— For Building 
Lecture-hall, Class-rooms, and other Additions 
to Chapel. Messrs. W. & R. Mawson, Archi- 
tects, Exchange, Bradford. - 

CLEMENTHORPE, — Aug. 1.— For. Building 
Twelve Cottages and ‘Two Corner Shops. 
Messrs, William Lewis & Son, Architects, 464 
Stonegate, York. 

CorK HARBOUR.—Aug. 12,—For Construc- 
tion of Inclined Pier (260 feet long) and In- 
clined Approach (130 feet long). Mr. W. B. 
Soady, Ottice of Public Works, Dublin. 

EDONIAN RAILWAY.—Aug, 17.—For Sup- 
plying and Erecting about 900 Tons of Steel 
Girders, Buckled Pilates, &c., for the Chapelhall 
Branch. Mr. John Strain, C.E., 154 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 

CLOGHER HEAD.—July 29.—For Construc- 
tion of Pier (350 feet long), Widening Harbour 
Entrance and Eastern Dock. Mr. W. B. 
Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. 


CocKERMOUTH. — July 24. — For Building 
Dwelling-house, Station Street. Mr. R. §. 


Marsh, Surveyor, Cockermouth. 


Crook.-—Aug. 8.—For Building St. Catha- 
rine’s Church. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 


DARTFORD.—Aug. 1.—For Alterations and 
Additions to Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. E. 
Hide, Architect, New City Chambers, 121 
Bishopsgate Street Within, H.C. 

DINGWALL.—For Works for Water Supply 
and Drainage, Providing and ae Cast-iron 
Pipes and Drain Pipes, &e. Mr. O. R. Manners, 
C.E., Inverness. 

DONAGHADEE,—Aug. 5.—For 
Dwellings, Out-offices, Storehouse, 


Erection of 
&¢., for 
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Messrs. Gibbon 


Commissioners of Irish Lights. 
22 Lombard 


& Butler, Quantity Surveyors, 
Street, Belfast. 

DUBLIN.—Sept. 2.-— For Building Museum 
of Science and Art and National Library. 


Messrs. T. N. Deane & Son, Architects, 3 
Merrion Street, Dublin. 
EDINBURGH.—July 27.—For Erection of 


Kitchen, Workshops, and Works in Connection 
at the Prison. Mr, G. B. Cruickshank, Prison 
Commissioners’ Office, 130 George Street, Kdin- 
burgh, 


EDINBURGH.-—July 27.—For Gas and Water 
Supplies for Prison and Works in Connection. 
Mr. G. B. Cruickshank, Prison Commissioners’ 
Office, 130 George Street, Edinburgh. 

EGREMONT.—July 30.—For Supply of Cornish 
Boiler for Ferry Works. Mr. £ Somerville 
Jones, Public Ottices, Egremont. 


ELGiIn.—July 31.—For Iron Gates and Rail- 
ings and Building Cottage. Messrs. A. & W. 
Reid, Architects, HJgin. 

FARNSBOROUGH.—Aug. 6.—For Alterations 
and Additions to Workhouse, Locksbottom. 
Mr. John Ladds, Architect, 4 Chapel Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C. 


FARSLEY.—July 28.—For Construction of 
Storage Reservoir. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Pig 
veyor, Idle, near Bradford. 


GLASGOow.—Aug. 3.—For Erection of Station 
Buildings at Saltcoats and at Monkton. Draw- 
ings, Re., at the Engineer’s Office, St. Enoch 
Station, Glasgow. 


GODALMING.—Aug. 7.—For Iron Fencing to 
Cemetery Frontage and Repairs to Chapels. 
Messrs. Welman & Street, Church Street, 
Godalming. 


GORLESTON.—July 25.—For Erection of 


Cottage and Farm Buildings. Mr. W. B. 
Cockrill, Architect, Gorleston. 
GREENOCK.—July 27.—For Slating, Zincing, 


and Glazing Roofs of Warehouses and Sheds, 
James Watt Dock. Mr. W. R. Kinipple, C.E., 
17 West Blackhall Street, Greenock. 
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EXHIBITION, 


[Telephone No. 3,525. 
1884, 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to their Closets, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the accompanying 
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Illustration. 


THE “ SAFETY” VALVE WATER-CLOSET, 


WITH 


Conolly’s Reversible Trap (Patent No. 3 »104). 


placed in any position to suit the soil-pipe. 


trap above the floor line. 


This drawing illustrates an improvement in the trap of a Closet, which admits of the outlet being 
This object. is attained by means of a collar, which is similar 
in shape to that of an ordinary Valve-Closet. The base of the collar being round is flanged A ; this is 
attached to a corresponding flange B, formed on the end of Trap by means of screw bolts, and from the 
drawing it will be seen that the outlet can be fixed in any position. It is obvious that this system can 
be adopted in every case where a separate Trap is employed. 

The “Safety” Valve Water-Closet, like the ‘ Nestor” as regards the Basin, is made with a cast lead 
The Trap is constructed so that the water-line is within 1} in. of the seating of 
the Closet ; therefore it will be seen if there become any defect in the indiarubber seating, the trap still 
remains sealed ; by this means the necessity of a ventilating pipe is also dispensed with, also the old 
system of having a weeping pipe from the supply to the Lead Trap fixed in the box of Closet, there 
being no space for the generation of gases. 
of soil corroding the edge of pipe, as the clack is made to open against it. 


CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION IN NEW SANITARY SHOW-ROOM. 


The overflow arm is also protected from the possibility 


53 & 5B. Hampstead Road, 169 & 171 Drummond Street. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GREETHAM.—For Building Small House.| River Walls, &c., Providing Gas-engines and 
Mr. J. C. Traylen, Architect, Broad Street,;Pumps, Laying’ Pipe Sewer (700 yards) and TENDERS. 
Stamford. Cast-iron Pumping Main (100 yards), with Man- 
- Happtneron.—For Iron Foot-bridge over | holes, Flushing-chamber, Valves, and other 
River Tyne, Westfield Ford. Mr. John Nelson, | Works. Mr. W. H. White, C.B., Engineer to ACTON, 
Road Surveyor, Haddington. \the Local Board, Oxford. For Se greet: bei oa pate 
; - olss 5). 3% PEMBROKESHIRE,—Aug. 1.—For Additions mead Estate, Acton, . for the Berks 
Gare ee abate SO ees eae Post-| snd Alterations to Rhosygilwen, near Boncath. Estates Company. Messrs, J. OMER 
: uy mea Mr. Morgan, Architect, 24 King Street, Car- CoorER & Son, Surveyors, Belgrave Street, 
HAWKuuRsT.—July 28.—For Construction marthen. ° Reading. 
pin SEAM arabe ge = Mr. W. Collins,|_ Prmitco.—July 27.—For Building Public| Talbot, Caversham, Reading . £2,670 15 
R ewe ay Stone Sie) r. W. Noot, Engineer; | Mortuary. The Surveyor to the Vestry, 1Pim-| Nowell& Robson . . 2,478 0 
es eee lico Road, 8.W. Neavek fon . 0. kk 2478 0 
HIGHAM FERRERS.—For Building Dwelling| SourHAmMpron.—July 28.—For Building Trehearne & Co., Battersea, 5.W. 2,412 0 
and Bakehouse. Mr. J. EH. Cutler, Architect,| Chimney Shaft, Sheds, &c., in connection with Tomes & Wimpey . : » 2,325 0 
46 Market Street, Wellingborough. Refuse Destructor. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett,| Adams. . ° ' » 2,291 0 
Kenpan—July 24—For Building Home Borough Surveyor, Southampton. oe ae Ge Og. 4. sat Aur ‘ 
Farm, Graythwaite Hall (Stables, Cottage:,| Sranwix.—July 25.--For Laying Out Burial Pa : Gio. Boe Ad ey: ORES. 2103 0 
Loose Boxes, Cart Houses, &c.). Messrs./Ground, Building Curator’s Lodge and Chapel] Gajle 44 oe , . "2090 0 
Webster, Son & Banks, Architects, 100 Highgate, !at Kingmoor, Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect,| yo vege: : ; : "4/992 18 
Kendal a ae oe ss : : ree & Sons, High Wycombe . 1,992 
: |50 English Street, Carlisle, and 15 Dean’s Yard,|  wioo}j5 1,977. 0 
LEOMINSTER.—July .28.—For Restoring and) Westminster, S.W. Ta) oe Wea Be: : “hae 
R i <a : i | Hill, High Wycombe ° eee alletelnieh Alt 
eee Parish Church of Aymestrey. Messrs.. Torpornt.—July 30.—For Building Chancel, | Rowland Bros., Fenny Stratford 1,868 ) 
Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. ‘to St. James’s Church.- Mr. William White,| Pizey . . . . ~« 1,865 0 
LoNGRIDgE.—July 28.—F¥or Building Church. | F.S.A., Architect, Wimpole Street, London, W. Saunders . : 5 liggieiey ze 


ocooeooooocoossooscs 


Messrs. Longworth & Gardner, Chapel Street, | 


Preston. i fey : | Extension, comprising Construction of Strain- 
Loneton. — July 25. — For _ Building Six) ing Chambers, Tanks, Sewer Extensions, Pen- 
aaa tached Villas. Mr. W. Wood, Architect, | stock Chambers, Buildings, Sludge Well, Car- BOURNEMOUTH. 
ongton. riers, &c., and (Contract No. 2) Smith and ae k. Bour 
, NOT ; ark, Bourne- 
Maryrort.—July 31.—For Building Butcher’s | Founders’ Work, and Supply of Ironwork. Mz. oe ae ad my Ere Architect, 
Shop ad Dwelling-house, with Show-rooms, De Pape, Engineer, High Road, Tottenham ; 5 cena 3 
. : ’ ’ . Rom 6 , s, B rner th. 
over; also Bacon-caring and Drying House. | sii eR. RR 


TOTTENHAM.—July 27,—For Sewage Works Remainder of London. 


(aoe > Sk eee 3 peice : | West Bromwicu.—July 24.—For 140 Cast- Poa ae. Fa 5 2459 0 0 
Messrs. U. Eaglesfield & Son, Architects, Mary-| jon Fire-hydrant Covers and a quantity of Jenkins & Sons, Soda eryenth eeaay 
port. | p: 2 ‘ ase McWilliam & Son, Bourne- 

M re Z 7 dle | Pipes, Branches, Collars, and Bends. Mr. John ee 0.4950 0 
_ Monmoura.—July §25,—For ebuilding | T, Eayrs, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, West : ene eee ; ; ee seo 
Casual Wards at the Union Workhouse. Messrs. | Bromwich. : 5 ees ee aie . eas ; : 
f repidae & C € o ino elie ‘ : eorge, r . . Aya 
ade & Powell, 200 Kennington Park, WIMBLEDON.—July 31.—For Construction of dwelt a coe Bricisl ‘ | 9250.0 0 
eam ~ rose ____ |Sewage Works with Reservoir, Cottages, Pump-| Rowland, Southampton . 122404.07 0 
‘ NEATH.-—July 27.—For Building English ing Station, and Machinery, &c. Mr. W. H. Hoare Bros..& Walden, Bourne- 
Congregational Chapel. Mr. D. M. Davies,| Whitfield, Clerk to the Local Board, Broadway, gee : r , 2.998. Or 0 
Architect, 58 Water Street, Neath. Wimbledon. Tia wean Be Deakin Rawrnk : 

© ’ 

OxFORD. — Aug. 1.— For Building Small} WorRKINGTON.—Aug. 11.—For Constructing mouth . ; : A “1 £2;2105 07. 0 
Engine-house, with Pump Well, Caretaker’s| Passenger Station. Mr. S. B. Worthington,| Lucas &  GossER, Bourne- 
Cottage, Brick Séwer (37 yards), Boundary and | Engineer, Exchange Station, Manchester. mouth (accepted) . ‘ »-1,9p0.805 0 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
BELLMAN’S PATENT GULLY. 


Y, ROLE ROUND This Gully possesses the following advantages :-— 
seu q 
.— es; Receives and disconnects one Rain-water Pipe and Three 


care OTT Waste Pipes. 

Tale) | Avoids all Splashing. | Forms Drain for Areacr Surface. 

Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. | Is easy of Access for Clearance. 
The ordinary P or S trap to be used in connection with Gully being 

1 na separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 

=] thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


ean ll iM The Holes for Rain-nater Pipes are made both Circular and Square 
sceiln YON Kea it ; and of various sizes. 
ea TN OO NT DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


clon TTY Tiwi THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
ae a AM TTT on Sanitary Matters. 


- PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


——— BELLMAN & IVEY. 
i (OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Now ready, 


VOLUME XXXIII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
OFFICE : 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
BRKES Ww ick. 


The Lessees are now prepared to supply the Trade with Slates of unsurpassed 
richness of colour and quality, either round-headed or with upper corners cut. 


SAMPLES, PRICE LISTS, and further infornation from the COMPANY’S OFFICE at 
ES wicCck. 


Qunaw 


4. 
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[Juny 24, 1885. 


eae eee 


BRISTOL. 
For Alterations and Additions in Old King 
Street, bristol, for Messrs. J. B. Pinnock & 
Co. Mr. Henry WILuiAms, Architect, 
Clare Street, Bristol. Quantities by Mr. A. 
Barratt, Surveyor, Bristol. 


Bastow, Clifton . : . £1,400 0 0 
Forse, Bristol . : ; 340 sO. 
R. Wilkins & Sons, Bristol 1,248 0 0 
*Church, Bristol : ‘ . 1,244 7020 
Bale & Westlake, Bristol . 1,241 10 O 
Eastabrook & Sons, Bristol L185 302 0 
Humpbreys, Bristol . 1 Too Om 
Veals, Bristol Iie O) <0) 
Johnson, Bristol 1,132, 10 0 
S. Cowlir, Bristol 1,124 0 0 
Clarke, Bristol . SU Oe O) 
J. Wilkins, Bristol 1,095 0 .0 
Beavan, Bristol i 2 A094 OO 
Lewis, Bristol . : : OOS OG 
Walters & Son, Bristol 1,08 0 0O 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol IO Goy= KOs <0) 
*Davis, Bristol . : ; S90 0ue 0 
*Hill, Westbury-on-Tyne . 972 SOR O 

0 0 


JAMES, Bristol (aecepted) 899 
* Quantities taken out by the contractors. 
BISHOP AUCKLAND. 

For Restoration and Enlargement of Hunwick 
Church, Bishop Auckland. Myr. J. P. 
PritcHErt, Architect, Darlington. Quan- 
tities by the Architect. 


BURY. 


For Additions to Walshaw Hall, near Bury, Lan- 
cashire. Mr. JAMES FARRAR, M. Inst. C.Ers 
Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 

Stone and Brickwork. 

Lomax, Summersent . £2,550 0 0 
Carpenter, Joinc* and Tronnorh. 

Thompson & Brierley, Bury 1,842 0 0 

Plumber and Glazier. 
W. Taylor, Bury 

Plasterer and Painter. 


680 0 0 


J. Taylor, Bury . ; : 293° 0770 
Slater. 
Kay, Bury . 120 SO a0) 
CARNARVON. 


For Building Tower and Spire to Christ Church, 
Carnarvon. Mr. ARTHUR INGLETON, Archi- 
tect, 11 Market Street, Carnarvon. 


D. Williams . £1,942 -0 0 
Jones & Parry . 0 1,800 0 0O 
R. R. Williams . ; MeO Oy 
JonzEs, Groeston, Carnarvon (ae- 
cepted) : 1,450 0 O 
CAWSAND. 


For Alterations, Reseating, &c.,Congregational 


CHEADLE. 

For Reseating and other Works at St. Giles’s 
Church, Cheadle. Messrs. THos. Lewis & 
Son, Architects, Newcastle, Staff. Quan- 
tities by the Architects. 


Gallimore, Newcastle . ; . £960 0 0 
3rindley, Burslem : 920 0 0 
Bradbury, Stoke . 903 10 O 
Bennett, Burslem . . 880) One 
Grosvenor, Tunstall . ‘ 804 0 0 

H. & R. Inskip, Longton . 51 0) Soe 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton . 741 0 0 
Alcock, Cheadle . ‘ ; | OLB 
; 587 4 0 


Cotterill, Crewe . 


DEVONPORT. 
For Construction of about 1,821 feet of 6-inch 
and 9-inch Pipe Sewer, in connection with 
Drainage of Hospital near Boldventure, 


Devonport. Mr. J. F. Burns, Borough 
Surveyor. 
Gill, Devonport . £530 0 0 
Searle, Devonport 410 0 0 
Westaway, Devonport . : £55390 bad) 10 
Smith, Devonport : : S770. 410 
Dart, Devonport . j : ~ SeOROREO 
Thacker, Devonport . ; 2. 30 OTD 
SHADpDOocK & Sons, Plymouth 
329) FO 20 


(accepted) : 2 : 
EALING. 


For Making Road, and Laying Pipe Sewers, 
Anger Hill Estate, Ealing. 


BELL, Bishop Auckland (ac- Pett © 58 Chapel and School, Cawsand, Devon. Mr.| ysowlem & Co., Westminster . £4,506 0 0 
cepted) . 0 - £1,221 17 6) C. M. BARTLETT, Architect, 7 Arundel Killingback, Camden Town . 3,995 0 0 
BUSHEY. Street, Devonport. Quantities by the Archi- Heard Everett, Brentford 3,750 0 0 
For Alterations and Additions at Hartsbourne | tect. Adamson & Son, Ealing . . 8,542 0 0 
Manor, Bushey. Mr. W. H. Norris, Sur-| Gould & Son, Plymouth £875 0 0 Neall, Wandsworth . , . 3,620 0° 0 
veyor, Watford. GitL, Devonport (accepted) . 485 0 0| Pizzey, Hornsey rrmerart 56h. 
Prat UBL ee eee ee Bath, Wandsworth . 3,300 0 0 
Van Camp, Kilburn . : a asD 5 | 
Lartén Harrow Wfeaiame ine @560 MOGeO) CHES TER Ea ae EAST GRINSTEAD. 
Batchelor, Harrow . ; . 8,050 0 0, For Building New Premises, Chester-le-Street, | #or Formation of Carriageway and Footways 
Neave & Neave, London . . 38,033 0 0 County Durham, for the Co-operative on a portion of the Cemetery Road, East 
Miskin, St. Albans . 2,998 0 0) Society. Messrs. 8. OSWALD & Son, Archi- Grinstead. 
Waterman Bros., Watford 2,987 0 0| tects, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Quantities by Beard . 5 3 A < . £405 0 0 
Clifford & Gough, Watford 2,940 0 0} the Architects. Godly . ag 375 0 O 
Gibson, Southall 5 ; 2800 0 0} BurNurr & SON, Birtley, County Durham PLEDGE (accepted) Bere Diet ® 
TURNER, Watford (accepted) 2,860 0 0! (accepted). Surveyor’s Estimate . ; 380 0 0 


RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 

The Visit to-morrow (Saturday, July 25) will be to the Church 
of 8. Michael, near West Croydon Station, J. L. PEARSON, Esq., 
R.A., Architect ; and to Beddington Hall (Hlizabethan) Church 
(Perpendicular), and other Buildings in the district. 

Trains from London Bridge and Victoria, L. B.& S.C. R., at 
2.53.—Any further particulars can be obtained of Mr. LEVERTON, 
15 Wkitehall Place. 

HERBERT PD. APPLETON, 
T. EDWARD PRYCE, 


T HE BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given that the Fourth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the above-named Company will be held at the regis- 
tered offices of the Company, 27 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, on Wednesday, July 29, 1°85, at Three o’clock P.a.., for 
the puryose of receiving the Directors’ Keport and Statement of 
Accounts, for electing Directors and Auditors, and transacting any 
other business which may be transacted at an Ordinary Meeting. 


By Order. E. 8. HENSHAW, Secretary. 


27 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.: 
July 21, 1885, 


} Hon. Secs. 


THD 


London Drawing Office 


STUDIO. 
(LLOYD AND Co.) 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9,30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
BATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs ; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ee pCompaiition 

racings an ountings of every description ; Plan rc, 
Deeds; Law Writing; 1 of Qi be Tyee 
ai Shope aD ts Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

stimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars, 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES, Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


NOBTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1836. 
FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD, 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen : 3 King S!reet. 
INCOME AND FUNDS (18384). 


Ejre Prominuiaesceassnoracsace ate £573,000 
Life Premiumia icvsscesssecees oneeee s 184,000 
anvaredt.acotisssmoesmcuececre eee 128,000 
Accumulated Funds ..........ceceee 2,993,000 


ACCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 


ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE 0 i 
West End Office, 32 CoOcKSPUR eae meebo 1908. 


Qead Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML, J. PIPKIN. 


Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; | 


Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- | 


BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wiginore Street, 
sondon, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


WOOLLAMS & CO, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


rT a,l-| ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


| PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Ieathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
(> SoLte ADpDReESS_—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


| Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medul, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


| E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 


| hie > 


i] 
| 
| 
| 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


| \V HITE SAND, DIAMOND GRIT, for 
_Cementing, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 
TILES. 
Samples an@ prices on application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 
Westernam, Kent. 


“SANITAS ” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


| Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. - 

| Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 

Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


GRUNDYS PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“°9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June10, 1884. 

“‘Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

“*To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London, Richard 

Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


“DEAR Mr. GRuNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884. 

“ DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon. and Rey. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, 

“DEAR Str,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
osonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—“* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an. admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ : 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 


AROS 9 Ott NARS SER See RA a eee ae 
The Saniies Co., Limited, Bethnal Green,E. : Road, London.— Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 


«as 


, 


' Juty 24, 1885.] 
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ELTHAM. 
For Building Bridge and other Works over the 
River Quaggey, Eltham, Kent. 


Nowell & Robson . £2,046 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . : va 929s a OO) 
Money a COOmLOMEO 
Tongue 1,800 0 0 
Pizzey 1,750 0 0 
Beddle 1,565 0 O 
Blackmore 1530 OO 
GORING. 


For Building House and Offices, Goring, Oxon, 
for Mrs. Stokes. Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, 
Architect, Reading. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. H. Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead. 

Higgs : : - £2,100 (OmO 


GRAVESEND. 

For Erection of Timber Framing at Rosherville, 
Gravesend (3,000 cubic feet). Mr. H. 
BLACKBOURNE, Architect, 6 Queen Anne’s 
Street, Westminster. 


Martin, Forest Gate . £812 18 8 
Robson, Snaresbrook 795 100 
Lemon, Balham . ; 783 12 10 
Robson, Whitechapel . 115) 00 
Julian, Roupell Park . fGaxen 0) 
Downs, Walworth Road 7143 O80 
Bullers, Bermondsey . : SMB OO 
Hack, Poplar : : 675 0 0 
Avard, Maidstone 0 ; > 660) COMO 
Amos & FoaAp, Whitstable (ae- 

cepted) 653 1050 
Harris, Sutton Leds) (0) 


HENDON. 

For Decorating Five Houses in Pollard Road, 
Hendon, for Mr. W. Furneaux. Mr. WALTER 
HALL, Surveyor, 38 Chancery Lane. 


Farmer : . £250 0 0 
Sanders & Co. . : - .. 2245 20R20 
Gordon, Kell & Smith : . AT) Om 
BLOOMFIELD & MULLORD (ac- 

cepted) . as ‘ . 100 Oare 
125g : 5 : 2 9) L257 OO 


nn 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle as in Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
Established in 1880. 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. 


The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of 
making the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade 
and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hitherto 
charged abroad or by the London agents. 


See “Building News,” Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the 
Mosaie Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at 15s. per sq. ft. 
Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at 
20s. per sa. ft., including expenses of Fixing. 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!!/ 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
bute more than the price of the ordinary Common Tron Cut 

ails, 

The Steel Cut Nails are far suoerior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters, they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r cwt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 


Coopers, Pach ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient | § 


to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


IRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


we 


HENDON —continued. 
For Finishing Six Houses in Milton Road, 
Hendon, for Mr. W. Furneaux. Mr. WAL- 
TBR HALL, Surveyor, 38 Chancery Lane. 


LONDON. 
For Building Dame Alice Owen's Girls’ Schools 
at Islington, for the Worshipful Company 
of Brewers. Mr. E. H. MARTINEAU, Archi- 


Farmer . , : £15050 0 0 tect. Mr. W. B. Catherwood, Surveyor. 
Parker . : : . . 900 0 O| Longmire & Burge . - £12,645 0 0 
; ig : 2 Cubittaw. ; : 12 bo Om 
For Decorating le Oss: Milton Road, Hen- Holland Tannen’. "12/933 0 0 

don, for Mr. W. Furneaux. Mr. WALTER) pico ; 

tuys eos & Hill . 11,940 0 0 
HALL, Surveyor, 38 Chancery Lane. manag ; i 11.753 0 0 
Harringay 7 ELOOUE OO Brass eee des. 11,683 0 0 
; Stimpson & Co. LG TOms ORG 
ILFORD. Ashby & Horner Tilo O 
For Additions and Aterations to St. Mary’s| Lawrance ; ‘ 11,007 0 0 


National Schools, ford. Mr. CHaAs. J. 


DAWsoN, Architect, Barking, Essex. For Alterations to the Princess Alexandra, Bark- 


Watson . s : i . £1,680 0 0 ing Road, E. Mr. Guo. TREACHER, Archi- 
Roberts , | 1,628 0°.0 tect. 

Wood : 1,430 0 0} Turtle & Appleton . . £2,745 0 0 
McCoulsell 1,363 0 0| Palmer & Co. 2.6989 O80 
Stewart . 1,315 0 9} Shurmur 2,695 0 0 
Buckle 1,310 0 0) Beale 2,650 0 0 
Barnes 1,305 0 O| Parker 2,580 0 0 
Brickell 1,299 0 0} Walker 2,543 0 0 
Web» : : 1,275 0 9 

WALTER (accepted) . 1,150 0 O}Poy Stables, kc., at Dr. Ridge’s Food Factory, 


Snellgrove Road, Kingsland. 


JTARROW.- Miller : £2,200) Cae G 

For Rebuilding Business Premises in Ormonde} Forrest ; 2195 082 O 
Street, Jarrow, for Mr. William Johnson.| Anley 2,187 0 O 
Mr. P. W. THomson, C.E., Architect, Wil-| Cox : yf 2098 0 9O 
lington-on-Tyne. Thomerson & Son 2,064 0 0 
Lumsden, Jarrow TL210) 0 0)" Gs & Ee Green : 2,050 0 90 
Kay, Jarrow (accepted) 506 0 .0| Jarvis& Son . : ; 2.023908 0 
Shurmur 1,989 0 0 


For Rebuilding Business Premises in Ormende 


Street, Jarrow, for Mr. Edward Forster. For Erecting and Completing Premises, No. 57 


Mr. P. W. THOMSON, C.E., Architect, Barbican. Mr. GEO. VICKERY, Architect. 

Willington-on-Tyne. Brown, Son & Blomfield . £1,400 0 0 
Chipchase & Dobson, Jarrow . £1,402 13 2 Morter Sipe @ 
Leighton, North Shields . 1,34) 10 O| Brass 322 Oe 
Storar, Jarrow . 1,280: 0 0} Conder "1,284 0 0 
Lumsden, Jarrow 1,218 0 O| Nightingale 12am) 
Smith, Jarrow . 1,210 0 0| Woodward. : 1:207 O6 
Kay, Jarrow : : . J,109 O 0O| Lawrance . : ; A 1,195" (0% 0 
Adams, Jarrow P ; Peel Gole. 0) O:) eGroveriar. : 1180080 
WyLAM, Jarrow (accépted) 933 14 8| Kilby & Gayford 1,173 Om. © 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists, Illustrations, 


COPYING TRACINGS BY LIGHT. 


WHITE LINES ON BLUE GROUND. 
BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
Prospectus sent on application. 


Sensitized Paper for both processes of very superior quality. 


Tracing Cloth and Tracing Paper specially suited for 
these processes. 


&c., on Application. GEO. J. POOREHE & Cco.., 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.G, FACTORY—KENSINGTON. | MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 42 CASTLE STREED, 


FIXING BLOCKS. 


WRIGHT'S FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS. 


(PATENTED 1851.) 

For Skirtings, Dados, Matchboarding, Linings, 
| &c., superseting Wood Grounds and Backings, 

without extra cost, Special Sections are now made 
for fixing Floor-boards to Concrete or Fireproof 
Floors, omitting Joists, saving Depths, and pre- 
venting Spaces or the accumulation of Dirt and 
Dust. Fireproof Plate for Joists, &e, &.— 
GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES: 


REDUCTION IN PRICH. 
dea Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
neney of their beautiful colour,2 e now offered by the P.oprietor, 


Mr. Muscorr (whose name 1s so well known in connection with 
these Green Slates for ihe last twenty years), at a reduction of 
'wenty per Cent. 
For Testimonials, Samples, Price Lists, &e., apply to the old 
4 | address, a3 under. 

Mr. MUSCOTT, 


Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries, 
Clynderwen R. 8. O., South Wales. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 


I Works, 
V OLUME XXXII. OF THE ARCHITECT.| COLMORE ROW, 
llandsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. B T R M I N G HAM, 


Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Juty 24, 1885, 


LONDON — continued. 
For New Branch at Limehouse for the London 
and County Banking Company, Limited. 
Mr. ZEPH. KING, Architect. 


Parsons . . : i . £7,050 0 O 
Boyce ° : A . <) 6, 90n OO 
Shurmur ,. A ; . Peiaeliye Ate a 
Chappell 6 . : 70, (oO One 
Perry & Co. . . . - 664i OF 0 
Blyth . 5 A 5 + 6, 025m) 
Rider & Sons . 3 : . 6,408 0: 0 
Morter . - : - 6:abi 0) 0 
Higgs & Hill . : : 6,280 0 0 
Johnson , - 2 : 6,265 -0 QO 
Holloway . : - 5,960 0 0 


For Alterations to the Buildings of the St. 
James’s Hall Company. Mr. W. EMDEN, 
Architect, 28 Southampton Street, Strand. 
Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 
1 Adelaide Street, Charing Cross. 

Contract No. 2. 


Nightingale. : c + 9,9 CeO 
McLachlan ; A 3 » 9, 19OmG 
Swanson , Fi 9,150 O 
Dickenson c F rege (G) 
Bywaters . : é . . 8,844 0 
H.& E. Lea A ' «+ 9;662mn0 


For Completing two Houses, Bradgate Road 


Rushey Green, 8.E., for Mr. Edward P. 
Trenchard. Mr. HERBERT APPLETON, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, The Wool Exchange, 
EC, 
Benjamin , é : . . £450 .0 0 
Wiilierar. é C : : ~ 450 200 
Bridel . 5 F 420 0 0 
Avis & SON (accepted) . 3825 0 0 


For Erection of new Vestry and Vestry Union 
Offices, in Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
for the Parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square. 

The quantities for this work were supplied by 
Mr. W.S. Plimsaul, the Architect being Mr. A. J. 
Bolton, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The list of 
tenders will be found in the Contract Reporter 
of July 10. 


ooocoo°o 


LONDON—continued. 
For Construction of Brick Sewer and Subway, 
and. Formation of Paved Foot-ways and 
Carriage-ways in an intended new line of 


Street between West Street and Bloomsbury 
Street, St. Giles. (Piccadiily to Oxford 
Street Improvement.) 
Killingback . : eo $218,800.00 
Wall : A c : « 8,05 7A! 1 0 
Trehearne ; A ‘. - 18,000 0 0 
Neave . 5 ‘ oly,o20 a0 
Williams & Walliievon F » 27,650" 08 0 
Nowell & Robson . a ee G Oy 0) 
Stubbs , 4 : : » 21,372, 00 0 
Webster . : 6 ° +, 16,9580" 0 
Turner & Son . ‘ 7 LLO5830R OO 
Cooke & Co. . 5 . s. F116; 192 ae O 
Mowlem & Co. 6 5 . 15,485 0 0 
GRIFFITHS (accepted) . ~ 15,1457 50° 0 
|For Building Board School, William Street. 
Mr, 1. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
H. L. Holloway - : a sepatety Oe (0) 
Macey & Sons . . ; 9,236 0 0 
Pritchard & Son ; 4 S500 san Onn 
F. & F. J. Wood : ; . 8844 0 0 
ae IBLOS aes B ‘ A festersyeh 10 ty) 
Grover & Son A 4 SSCL GO! 2 
Scrivener & Co. 3 5 «1. 6,800, 0° 0 
Shurmur A - 2 2s O%042 0 © 
Wall. : : ; ; A eltalty One 40) 
Wall Bros, ; : 7 or o4, 0" 0 
Hobson 5 = 5 Ee Oy) 
Kirk & Randall ; 5 teh. Oe 0) 
Oldrey 0 A : . 8641 0 0 
Hunt : 3 F F - 8,060 0 O 
Tongue. ‘ : : ae OO Oe 0 
Stimpson & Co. . ° . 8,280 0 0 
Holloway Bros.. . . ep enh a 
Johnson . 5 A ° eo On 0) 
J. Holloway . . rot SOO a), M0) 
Downs 3 : . ‘ 78; L002 0 0 
Jerrard  , A c ~ 8,080 0 O 


STEREOSCOPIC CO., 
108 &110 Regent 
Street. p 4 


90£.0:20-0.——_ 


"EO PURCHASERS 
A Studio is Reserved both at 108 and 110 Re 


are given in Private. 


EUR 


, ail 


eS LD 7 


time many objects of study are not able to be done justice to in his note- book.” — Architect. 
For Price Lists, Opinions of the Press, and all Particulars, apply to Manager, Photo Apparatus Departments, 


i | 
[| | | 
ia 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY KOT WATER, 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES'S 


aN EXPANSION JOINT 


IN STEREC 


USED, 
ALWAYS 
USED. 


oat AWARDED 1875. 


SCOPIC CO,, 108 & 10 REGENT STREET, or 54 CHBAPSIE 


"ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- 
PANSION JOINT Pipes, or Fact ore: and 
MOST IMPROVED BOILE 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price Dik Free, 


REDUCTION IN PRICES OF TILES. 


MALKIN, ED 


Have Reduced the Prices af all their 


and also of their 
USERS WILL DO WELL 


LONDON— continued. 
For Building Board School, Lower Chapman 


Street... Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect, 
H. L. Holloway P - £10,760": 0 
Scrivener & Co. - LOGS s ta 
Perry &€o. . 10,593 0 0 
Grover & Son . ; 10,582 0 0 
Wall Bros. . A 10,378 O 0 
He Gate. WOO0G tm. . 10,361 0 0 
Palmer & Co. . 7 - 10,310 "Oe 
Atherton & Latta , - 10;2005 OF 
Patman & Fotheringham - 10,0005 0576 
Hunt ; Te, 9,997 +0. <0 
Waecat Creaker , ; 9,970.0 0 
Jerrard . 5 5 9,949 0 0 
Stimpson. & Co. < 9920, 24 30 
Howell & Son. 9,867 0 0 
Johnson . 9,841 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 9,830 0 0 
Cox ; : 9,665 0 0 
Oldrey . : : 5 » . O624" 0" 50 
Downs -. ; é ; o 'PSCOGY 0 


For Enlargement of Board School, Gloucester 
Grove East. Mr.'T. J. BAiLEY, Architect. 


SeocoeoocooosooooscoococosccoSoScS 


Downs : . £2,510 0 

F&F. J. Wood F 2,483 0 
Williams & Son 2,461 0 
Pritchard & Son 2,441 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 2,423 0 
Shurmur 2,413 0 
Wall. j 2,392 0 
H. L. Hollow ay, 2,217 O 
Hunt B 2,212 0 
Turtle & Appleton as 2,195 0 
Grover & Son . Famed. 2,194 0 
Kirk & Randall : 219300 
Scrivener & Co. A : 2,180 0 
J. Holloway . : ; + 21806 
Kearley . : » 2,150 0 
Lathey Bros. . ° . . 2,144 0 
J CrTarcieens ° é - . 2,142 0 
Oldrey . ‘ . «hl 25 eo 
Holloway Bros. ‘ : - 2,103 0 
Simpson & Co. . od . . 2,100 O 
Johnson . 4 - . . 2,096" 0 
Howell & Son . 5 ; . 206770 


STEREOSCOPIC CO. 
54 CHEAPSIDE. 


——-0 505 0o—_—_. 


» LESSONS: 


OF APPARATUS. 


gent Street and 54 Cheapside exclusively for Amateurs, in which Lessons 
EM PORTANT SOWA Rio tee CO TS, 


‘ 
‘To the student of architecture it is a most useful servant on a sketching tour, in supplementing the work of his pencil, because for want of 


SIMPLE. > 
DURABLE. | 
Specially NEAT. 
adapted CHEAP. 
For CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, 
MANSIONS <s 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS NG 
&e. 


SILVER MEDAL, 1881. 


GE & CO., BURSLEM, 


PATTERNS of PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC FLOOR TILES’, 
GLAZED, ENCAUSTIC, PRINTED, and PAINTED TILES. 


IN APPLYING FOR THEIR LISTS BEFORE ORDERING 


Jury 24,: 1885.] 


LONDON— continued, 


For Building Board School, Berner Street. Mr. 
T. J. BarLEy, Architect; 
Pritchard & Son , ‘ . £15,345 0 0 
Holloway R «  1A,3b35,000 
BE.&F.J.Wood . ' « 14,204.-0; 0 
Palmer & Co. . Fs © s -714,035...0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham + 14,000 0 0 
Downs > ‘ 5 3,840) ORO 
Perry’& Co. . 3 A o) L387 4G OO 
Hunt % ry ° ° ° 13,725 0 0 
Shurmur . “ . 5 . 13,6980 0 
Stimpson & Co. e ’ - 13,660 0 0 
Oldrey : : ' 7 213,5965,00O 
Wall/Bros. . : A > 13,580: 70m 0 
Jverrard . A ; » 133489.-,.070 
Howell & Son . s) 137898 e50R 0 
Cox. : a ee bs.359 COG 
Atherton & Latta - f 13,300;.0 0 


For Painting Schools: for the jane School 


Board. 
Wornington Road. 
Oldrey : < : : . £140 0 0 
Hobson : ; 125: 00 
Stimpson & Co. . : 12210 0 
Petchy 4 : 5 as) rr © 
Smith & Son : eH) (0) (0) 
Hornsey Road. 
McCormick & Sons. Saeki o 
Grover & Son : , 148 0 0 
Goodman oy 43 OO) 
Smith & Son . : 3 el 3oe OREO) 
Kender Strect. 
Groom : . A 130 16 0 
wJerrard : ; , 1.24. (0580 
H.L. Holloway . ; LOST OmEO 
Ash, é 5 LOG eOmnO 
Hobson F A c 210, 20 
Nightingale . ; : sr nod42 0) 0 
Newcastle Strect. 
Goodman . e : . STITT OD 0) 
Pritchard & Son ° - SCP PeO - @ 
Dearing & Son ., : ° TOR) © 
Hayworth & Sons ° ‘ 2 
Davis Bros. : ‘ ° 6c Do OREO 
Willmott , r 5 4 Do LOnnO 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


~LONDON— continued, 
Mansfield Place. 
Wall Bros. . : ; D e149 <0 - 0} 
Kearley . . ° . Mel OF Oo 
Pritchard & Son . r c ‘ oLkTo16 0 
Williams.& Son . - ’ gr1l05 0 0 
Smith & Son é é A ~ RS als) 
. Great College Street. 
Wall Bros. é é 0 a BEG) KY) 
Williams & Son . 6 7 ezoln 0) 0 
Petchy . . . . 254°12 0 
Oldrey . . 6 pete OO 
Smith & Son . , . we 2et.0) 0) 
Maidstone Street. 
Pritchard & Son . ; 27 ho Lb OF 
Sargeant’ . ; = L109" 7r0- Oj 
Atherton & Latta, ‘ oe LOL Os 10 
Davis Bros. . . c seeerio 0! 0 
Hayworth & Sons . OO OmnO: 
London Fields. 
Toole . 4 , 0 ; re sO OO 
Willmott . , ' ‘ a DT BD) 
Sargeant . . c . 5 er OY 
Johanna Street. 
Hobson 4 . 6 C dj Dew, LO} 
Petchy a teh) 1 
Della Rocca ; jo TEE aD) 
Knight & Walden eee On On.) 
Aldenham Str ah 
Hobson = ion @ © 
Williams & Son a 5 IGE OF 
Petchy : 4° CO ay 
oO Ul Roe}. 
Kearley : c oY On 
Knight & Walden 5 . «a OS 
Titmas ; A : 5 ANOS 48 
Rhodes A a . ; gy tae) 
Petchy . 5 : : A fe thE OE 
Orange Strect. 
Lathey Bros. 4 A AE ll 
Hobson ; A 4 , SPA @ 
Davis Bros. . ; A = gi ey 
Monnow Road. 
Jerrard va =. ; A alsm 0. 0 
Lathey Bros. 4 r 5 XO Oy 0) 


LONDON— continued. 
Riley Street. 


ROY so . ‘ £107 0 O 
Smith & Son a | 87 0 O 
Willmott’ gee 4 vigaw 0 

For External Painting of Schools. 
Saunders Road. 
Oldrey : : 5 pp PA AG: 


; William Strect. 
(Boys’ and. Girls’ Departments and Cleaning 
Interior.) 


Smith & Son .... : ; . 247 0 O 
Hobson 4 6 ° . «> 245.07 0 
Oldrey — - B , 229 0 0 
Priestley & Gurney’ ° . ive) O 
Kearley : : . 99 Ome 0 
Conteal Street. 
McCormick & Sons x FOOL OC 
Goodman 5 66 0 0 
Sargeant . : 65 0 0 
St. John’s Lane: 
Grover & Son : ' TORO.) O 
Dearing & Son : 69 10> O 
WILLIAMS & SON (aecepte d) 6920, 0 
Llughes Fields, 
Jerrard ‘ . A 113) 4.0.0 
Holloway ihe (W 
Holding & Son : 83 10 0 
Davis . : ; 6 Co TOG 
Creek Road. 
Davis . ‘ hes ‘129 10 O 
Holding & Son : 126 0 0 
Roy : 114 10 O 
Jerrard ; “99 OO 
Holloway 5 : : Ce 1 (0. 
Haverstockh Hill. 
Wall Bros. . 198405 6 
Williams & Son : 62 Se Om O 
STEVENS Bros. des a). . 10010 O 
Smith & Son 100 0 QO 
FTunter ae 
Jerrard ; -) 14a 
Hobson yl ee Or 
HowEuu & Son (aeeeyte d) | 90 0 0 
Smith & Son 2 S70) -O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitts oF Quantities, SpeciFicaTions, REPorts 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CertiricatH Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBuiEs, upon application. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
Group I{I. (South Gallery, North Court), Stand 382. 


Registered f i PAVOD | LOS, yy Trade Mark. 


PUTNEY’S 


PATENT FLOORING, 


ORNAMENTAL FLOOR BORDERS, 


DADOS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, &c. 
Patented throughout Europe, the United States 
of America, and the Colonies. 

Full Particulars and Prices of A. PUTNEY, 
Baltic Wharf, Paddington, London, W.; or of 
his Agents, throughout the Country. 


CRAIG DDU SLATE & SLAB QUARRIES, 


Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales.—The celebrated CRAIG 
DDU SLATES, as selected by the late Mr. George Ed- 
mund Street, BuAwy for the ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICH, 
LONDON, can be obtained from all the principal Slate 
Merchants, and sent direct to any part by the Great 
‘Western Railway, or by Ship from Psrt~ecd~.—For Price 
Lists and all other particulars apply to RICHARD 
BOWTON, Manager, at the Quarries 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BEST BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND 


WESTWOOD GROUND, ‘consi vows 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L? 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their orn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


(A SPECIALITY). 


The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co. 


Advise with Architects as to the SANITARY ARRANGE- 
MENTS, 7.e. the 


DRAINAGE, WATER SUPPLY, 
AND VENTILATION 


of New Houses; prepare Specification ; and execute such Special 


Work by their staff of trained workmen under Engineer’s 
supervision (which enables a certificate to be given). 


Address MANAGER—The SANITARY ENGINEERING and 


VENTILATION CO., 115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


‘(Established 1875.) 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


for Delivered Prices § Water Fr eee apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH 


IWATE 


1 OO OB SDE 


FACILITIES FOR SELECTION AND QUALITY 
UNEQUALLED, HAVING UPWARDS OF 


300,000 FEET CUBE 


IN STOCK OF ALL KNOWN DESCRIPTIONS. 


stoked tif & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


KR KK KK KK 


Sl IMPLE X LiFAd 

\ xx ee%*x* SKYLIGHTS & 

SESSA) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 
GROVER & Co. (ximite), Engineers, &. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 
+ & & * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * % 


PSPOSSCSSSSCSCSSSSSSSSSSSCSHSSOSSSSOOOOSSSOISHOO 
For ROOFS, 
No Zinc, lRON, oR PuTtTTy USED. 
Britannia Works, Wharf.Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
POSS SCSSSCHSSCOSCSIESSHSESOSCOCSOCSCSCSCOCSSESSESE; 


SIR WM. BURNETT & CO.’S 


ROCESSKS for the PRESERVATION of 
TIMBER and CANVAS from DRY ROT, MILDEW, 
WHITE ANTS. and PREMATURE DEVAY ; also, for REN- 
DERING WOOD UNINFLAMMABLE. 
SIR W. BURNETT & CO. respectfully invite the attention of 
Architects, Civil Engineers, and all interested in the Preserva- 
ion of ! imber or Canvas, to the merits of this process, the 
efficacy) which has been fully established by its successful 
operation mm all parts of the world for upwards of thirty years. 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STON EK, {83 pecifications na Builders’ use. 


Address_YOCKNEY &2 ay Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


Testimonials can be seen, and al! further information obtained 
on application by Jetter or personally at the 
FFICE : 909 CANY iy TREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GALVANIZED CorkveateD FITCREB) 
ROOF 


nN a 


De 


IRON ROOFING. 


—— = 


HAY SHEDS, BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCAOOLS, MISSION ROOMS. 


GALVANISED IRON SHEETS. 


Felt Tanks, Fencing, Haves, Gutters, Dowm 


Spouts, Nails, &c. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & OCO., 
25 Hatton Garden, Liverpool. 


——__ 


OX & BARRETT’S SYSTEM of 
FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION, 


MR. BARRETT, { ork Bulging Ageols 


London 


8 THE ARCHITECT. [Jury 24, 1885, 


SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON-— continued. LONDON— continued. 
Marner Street. Marlborough Strect. For Internal Cleaning of Schools, for the 
¥F.& F. J. Wood . - - .£117 0 O| Toole . A ; : ; _ £127 0 0 London School Board. 
Atherton & Latta 5 ' , 114 0 Onl SSmith.Bros:- F : Slip 0 Denmark Terrace. 
ROBEY (accepted) . .  »« 99 O O| Della Rocca ee : . 100 0 0} Goodman . i : -” £93" OF 
Smith & Son ; - ° - 98 O O} Dearing and Son ' ; ooo a0 Tee . ey : ‘ . A Me “A e 
eh a McCormick & Sons . 5 : ; 
Hanbury Street. Tool Ripert ee 115 0 0O| Williams &Son . ; : . STLRO awe 
Atherton & Latta ‘ . 183 0. 0 OU oe . : : ‘ ; 
Sargeant yk DOROL AGH Rana es RR: ale «peo 20-.0 Pn New Road. oo en 
; ; 4 sd) el 0 easot. Niger Co. “el See TeOe 20 alle Ss 
Howa RD (accepted) yo ey eee cone ie gaas . 970 0| Horton’ »  . + | 4 | sp Reg 
z sen Genpak - Hobson : é , : » 745 20S 
Harper Street. ‘ Ailetton & Latta j ‘ PSihmod Penrose Strect. 
Lathey Bros. : ; : 7 gloseaOmeO g Ash >. 3 F ‘ ‘ - 154° 0 O 
: is argeant . . . 5 NOE Oe @ 
H. L. Holloway . z ; a alsVea(@) 7) F&F JW “ha 98 10 0 Mallett , ; ; : . 1388 0 0 
ae aime a Ls eau Tf OT" og qo of Tait&eCe. . 0. 1 er 
W.&H.Castle | 1° . 97 0 0| Knight& Walden . ~ . 95 10 Kearle > . ea 
“ Tait &-Co. x hike ae eae eemeoe gee aes. 
Davis Bros. . . e . a 97 0 0 He 1&8 84 0 0 Camberwell Road. 
Nightingale ol aD eee eee th ci ; ; Mallett .  . .. (eee 
Belleville Road. : . Harnood Road. * Horton es 
J.Holloway ~ 5 . «. » 1aF eo OK Oitey © Ue ce Ree ee rr 
Johnson... ph st de + 98 15.) Sempsan & Co. ee eee Walden... 4) Sou 
Hobson... shies ORB 0} DORCY BOS. Pera) eee ee . ie or 
Lathey Bros. . . . «. 83 0 O| Priestley & ee ey LEP at Medburn Street. 
Horton : ; , : . 70 0 0| Kearley 2 : - 84 0 0! Titmas 5 + _ LEO IO: 
Gloucester Road. Rockingham Street (Cov ered Tiare ane Fairfield Road. 
Mallett , : : e . 185 0 0} Woollams . . £235 0 0O| Sargeant . . 20 Oa: 
Rice . : ' ; i . 152 0 0] Riley Bros . A 4 ; 5 allele (oy) Atherton & Latta. ‘ . 988" One 
Groom . f ; . 14506 Olle WallBrosh se. ; - 208 0 0O| Oldrey : ; 5 ». 784 0Re 
Knight & W falden : : 98 10 0 Poole'’s Park ‘(Parutienee —Infants). ; Garford Street. 
Westmoreland Pads McCormick & Sons. : . 4810 0; Limn . : ’ . , - 30 ae 
Rice sw OCOktti‘(‘ Ct tt BESO O. Goodman. ~ 97 eee ete cecrcece, CE 
Mallett . . . . +. 245 0 0| Kirby &Chase .° .° > 929 3315 0] Taib& Co... 9) 
Jerrard . = ° . A ale 0) 7) Penrose Street (Enlarging Playground and Drury Lane (Interior and Exterior). 
Eilis}=, . . . » 125 15 O Building Cookery Class-room),. Petchy . . ° ot, 0 nO 
Battersea Park Road. Nightingale . 5 5 8 . 444 0 0| Davis Bros. . : . . . 347 OD 
ee A ; , : . 110 0 O} Tongue i : 5 a . 890 0 0| Horton . : : . - 34D a 
Lathey Bro. . 3. 8. . 107 © O| Pritchard . .° + .'. 869 0 0| Hobson - > = "(oe 
Hornett : : : . 95 O 0} J. Holloway 3 : : 3500 Ol, Grover<isonmear. : » *) Ob Sa 
Knight & Walden . . . 9210 O| Jerrard aie SRewacoL 0 Pritchard & Son. =. . . 301 4 0 
Johnson, . : » 92 0 0) Canterbury Road (Erecting new Water-closets Barnet Strect (Interior and Exterior). - 
Dairy Street. and Enlarging Playground). Steven Bros. : io 0. 27D Oia 
H. L. Holloway . : : - 97 0 0} Nightingale . : ; . - 660 O 0} Goodman: . , . ° . 265 0 0 
Roy . ; , ; = OS Ee) Roy : ; : é . 647 0 0} Grover& Son . re . BEL. 0 
Vigor & Co. : : . OLS O) Os) ePritchard & Son 0 7 : 619 0 OO} Pritehardisone ; : - 250 6 0 
Willmott . : 6 : 5 Gl OS AD) leis ib stellen, - : c ~ D420 0-0) Sargeéantaaer . oo) Fie » 24210 O 
Coombe , . : ‘ 5 Gh Oy Ol alee : ; ‘ : ~ 489 “O° Ol ‘Williothaeeees . 5 + 26 0" 50 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be 
Ohiained in a separate form suitable for Framing :— 


@he Banquet. 
The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


~ SHAKSPERLAN DECORATIVE PANELS, 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. (Printed in Colours.) 


1, Shape from “ The Tempest.” | 3. Petruchio and the Tailor. 6. Falstaff acting the King. 
2. cone from Midsummer Night’s 4. Falstaff in the Buck Basket. 7. Parolles’ Eyes Unbound. 
ream. | 8. Malvolio in the Garden. 


5. Touchstone, Audrey, and William. 


Price One Shilling; free by post, car efnlly packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each ; or the set of Hight, 


Five Shillings ; by post, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


Ce 
Che Dard. 
FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all N ewsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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; LONDON —continued. 
For Repairs to Furniture for the London School 


Board. 

Charles Street, Goswell Road. 
Jenkins. : : é , SSG 38 
Cruwys . ‘ ‘ 3 ; 10 15 O 
Hughes . : : : oe pe OTALSELO 

Gifford Strect. 
Jenkins . : . 7 Sor olan dal 
Davis Bros. Die euisy (0) 
Cruwys. . : : ; ree On 
_ Church Street, Clapham Road. 
Davis Bros. . ‘ . = ee OWS) 20 
Jones , ; ‘ 5 : S Ooen be <8) 
Hatfiela Street. 
Bodker . 3 : : 7-13 36 
Davis Bros. . ' fat 
Laxon Street. 
Jones. - ? LS OMG 
Davis Bros. bey alee 8 
Vast Lane. 
Williams 6 9 6 
Jones F ‘ F . Gon Ome 
Farncombe Street. 
Jones . é ; F ; Saas 
Davis Brcs. . ; ; A EAN Sy 
Marner Street. 
Cruwys OOO 
Davis Bros, Ld: LOMO 
Richards : : : : iy er 
Knapp Road. 
Hughes . : : ; : 8 10 O 
Cruwys . er 8) 
Davis Bros. . ; . : {( Ate 0) 
St. Paul's Road, 
Cruwys . ; : : . 20) OO 
Troughton & Co. Sao 10 
Richards F ‘i ie HOMO 
Thomas Street. 
Troughton & Co. . : 4 S alsy a0) 0 
Cruwys A 5 - . a L410 MO 
Richards : : : 0 Kelleeauay (0) 


For Heating Woodlands, Leatherhead. 
Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 


LONG SUTTON. 
For Alterations and Additions to Farm House, 
Garnsgate, Long Sutton. Mr. J. A, HILLAM, 
Architect, Lynn. 


Wanford, Lynn . : £226 13 0 
Alflat, Lynn : . : eto ORR Oma 
J. & R. Bateman, Sutton Bridge. 150 0 0 
Ream & Carbutt, Long Sutton 145 12 0 


This work is cut down two-thirds to what 


it was intended. 
LOWESTOFT. 
For Constructing Sewer, St. Peter’s Street, 
Lowestoft. 
J. & W. Neave . . £2,689 0 0 
Bottram . : 2,385 0 0 
Cook & Bennett 2 189m OO 
Bracey  . 5 : inte Oee0 
WILKINS (accepted) . : . 1,646.13 0 


LUDDENDEN. 
For Building Two Houses and Appurtenances. 
Mr. T. L. PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. 


Wilkinson, Mytholmroyd, mason and _brick- 
layer. 

Alderson, Luddenden Foot, carpenter and 
joiner. 

Crabtree, Luddenden, plumber and glazier. 
J. & TT. Alderson, Luddenden, slater and 
plasterer. 
MAIDENHEAD. 


For Villa, Castle Hill, Maid nhead, for Mr. 
Arthur Pallant. Mr. E. J. SHREWSBURY, 


A.R.1.B.A., Architect, Maidenhead. 
West Bros. . ; : ,e9lt -0° 0 
Woodbridge SO Om Omw 
Partlo Bros. ; : F 895) 0) 0 
SILVER & SONS (accepted) . 823. 0 0 


For Entrance Lodge to Spencers, Maidenhead, 
for Mr. Ernest Gardner. Mr. E.J. SHREWS- 
BuRY A.R.1.B.A., Architect, Maidenhead. 


Silver & Sons’ . P : . £393 0 0 
Woodbridge : . 5 SG 
Cooper & Son’ . exc 308) 0 0 
West Bros. .° . : 340 0 O 
PARTLO BROS. (accepted) Si We 


MIRFIELD. 

For Construction of 5,830 yards of Sewers, 
comprising 18-inch, 15-inch, 12-inch, and 
9-inch earthenware Pipe Sewers, with Man- 
holes, Flushing Arrangements, &c. Mr. 
F. H. Hare, Surveyor, Mirfield. 


Tattersall, Wakefield : . £8,649 8 2 
Smith, Maryport : ~ 7 0128s 
Hinchliffe & Small . P . 5,988 8 6 
Cooper, Barnsley : . 5,687 14 0 
M’Knight, Halifax . 4 7. 0,04 Deo 
Dovenor, Sowerby Bridge + Dy 1 (les Zan 
Briggs, Bingley : ap. 00 oman 0 
Anwell, Liverpool . : 4, Ome Ome) 
Pearson, Scholes 4,397 15 0 
Slinger, Cleckheaton 4,324 0 0 
Horsfall, Liversedge - . . 4,258 -5 0 
GARFORTH BROSs., Mirfield (ac- 
cepted) . : ; : + 4,250° 19> 0 
NORWOOD. 
For Excavating and Forming Roads, over 


6,000 feet, and laying about 11,000 feet of 
Sewers, on the Bewlah Park Estate, Upper 
Norwood. Mr. NEwron DunN, Surveyor, 
Bucklersbury, Cheapside, H.C. 


Sewers & ballast. Gravel. 
Halliwell . £4,000 0 £1,822 0 
Oliver . 8,650. 0 1,687 0 
Bottrill . Stair 0) 1,400 O 
Felton DO loo 1,279, 50 
Clarke 3,098 O 840 0 
Beadle Bros. . 2,985 0 LO TbenO 
Catley 2,760 O 975 O 
Marshall VATA Y ANire 897 16 
Nichols . ; Pees <0) L013 a 
Woodham & Fry 21699 0 877 0 
Butler . 2599 0 500 O 
Peill & Son °. a BES W) 949 O 
Blake . : _ BEB) 633 0 
Wood & Co. . 2,216 0 1,183 0 
Whole Tenders. 
Lloyd : ; ; : . £5,100 0 O 
Dierden & Co. . 6 . . 2,844 0 0 
Saunders . 4 ; 959 O O 


GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT & SON, 


Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Blue Bricks, suitable for Railway and other purposes. Roof, Ridge, 
and other Tiles. Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, suitable for Churches, 
are lighter, harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of water, compared with the or 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Paving Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Marl. 


Depot—25a Cookridge Street, LEEDS. 


OF THE 


Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 


Public and other Buildings, as they 
dinary-made Plastic Tiles. Also 


LONDON AGENCY—52 Finsbury Pavement, H.C. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION FREE OF CHARGE. 


VOLUME XXXIII. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Letterec. 


ARCHITECT. 


Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ES 
READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEC®?. 
Price Two Shillings.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDUG 


HARTSHORN’S SELF - 


. as 


TION IN P 


RICES. 


ACTING 


ee PRS 


Trade Terms and full Particulars on application. 


JOEN G. ROLLINS & CO., aD., 
AMERICAN MERCHANTS AND FACTORS, 


OLD SWAN WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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NEWARK. SALTBURN. | 


a ah eee ; 1 diti d Alterations to British 

bar i ; Gate, | For Construction and Maintenance of about 13 |For Additions an eratio Britis 

mor Haseena He a SE cy OMe. mile of Main Sewers, with Manholes, Schools, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. Mr, J. M. 
FRamic VALLANCE Architect, Mansfield Flushing Tanks, &c.| Mr. G. SHEPPARD. BorroMuEy, Architect, 1 Zetland Road, 


and Nottingham Borough Surveyor, Newark. Middlesbrough-on-Tees. Quantities by the 


Os nnet & Thew, Spalding £3,636 0 0 Architect. . ; - . sbi 9 
ge POS OME DR, ees ‘ ae Sumbing Co., iondon ae 3,600 0 O| Severs,Southbank . .. .. £1,241 0 0 
8. & G. Frisby - +  * > 329-40: 0| Bradley, Lincoln's! v4 «12,0009! 0| Bulman, Southbapiys aan) tee 
Cuppy (accepted) + + «+ 90% Corden, Burton Joyce . . 2400 0 O| Ridley, Middlesbrough . . 1,225 0 0 
MIDGLEY. I.& T. Binns, Lincoln . . 2,335 0 0} Johnson, Middlesbrough. °. 1,209 0 0 
For Concrete’ Arched Roofing to Store. Mr.| Soe. Brothers, Southport . 2,309 11 0| Perks, Stockton ©. °. °. 1,194 0 O 
T. L. ParcuETt, Architect, Halifax. Baines, Newark .  » « 2,155 0 0O| Robson, West Hartlepool. °. 1,181 11 10 
Cordingley & Son, Manningham, Bradford. Duke, Newark. . « « 2,003 7 0| J. R.& Wm. Sturdy, Middles- 
NOTTINGHAM. Brown & Son, Newark .  . 1,850 0 0 brough.  . +. +s + + MapROORNOS SE 
For Building Cemetery Chapel and onan CosHAM, Newark (accepted) . 1,750 0 O ae tien ane ae z re me : 
with Boundary Walls, Gates, &c., Carlton, mith, Saltburn i , 7 lh 
Nottingham. Mr. RoperT C. CLARKE, PLYMOUTH. — a ee at 
i ine iti ‘or Building Block of Dwellings for the ees SWANAGE, “ 
pace Piotr a OP a eae a lymouth Workmen’s Dwellings Company. |For Building Wesleyan * tee in veel 
Woolston, Stamford. . . £3,250 0 0 Messrs. Hine & OpGeErs, Architects, Square, Swanage, Dorsetshire. essIs. 
Ashling, Nottingham - - 2,845 0 0 Plymouth. Quantities by Messrs. Widnell BUCKNALL & JENNINGS, Architects, Swan- 
Hodson & Son, Nottingham . 2,556 0 0 & Trollope, Westminster. ec ie Br ee Leese ; SL oGe Cen 
7, Carlton. . 4 s ape 2,Do0e 0.0 , ; ; E 3 oe ay 
Bet he apa ns Glare S87 O° o|. King «+. +) e+ £9,606 29,609]. Ro Hardy, . 7 
y 8 Jenkin, Devonport. .  . 9,400. 9,282] W. Hardy. ©. ° | ]saicn 
Brown and Son, Newark . . 2,482 0 O ’ Se ‘ 
Bradley & Barker, Nottingham 2,474 0 O° ) Reed). +> a> \oerp) mgmametmeeCO Mmmeeyece | "EOS e3 <i a ee? Ss 
Reacts hanbonih oe Sr OG SEAL) JO ae bevanh a. e , é . 9,260 9,229 Excavator, Mason, Slater, Piasterer. 
Vickers: Noltinshant : ' 2353 0 0| Palk & Partridge . ; . 8,860 8,700| WELLSTHAD (accepted) £1,810 
(retos Menold i ; 2/961 0 ©| Williams, Stonehouse . . 8,764 8,719 Carpenter, Joiner, Plumber, Painter, and 
Wisoy, East Markham (ac- Blowey : 5 : suse! 8,597 Glazier, dre. 
cepted) . , 31 Oey 6 Finch & Son ' . a Moe ye 8,452 GRIFFIN (accepted) . £1,287 
Seo one : Hurrell ‘ : , eee 308 8,401 £3,097 0 0 
° ick . e ° 994 ’ 4 
For Sewage Onifall, Works (Contactar), ir yg me Aa AGT rere oe TAPLOW. 
Construction of Collecting Tank, Outlet; yy ARLEY (accepted) ; . 7,020 6,980 For Stabling to Walnut Cottage, Taplow, for 
Culvert, and Accessories, for the Corpora- Remainder of Plymouth. Mr. H. A. Woolfryes. Mr. J. RUTLAND, 
tion of Portsmouth. Sir FREDERICK Architect, Taplow. Quantities by Mr. E, J. 
BRAMWELL, F.R.S., Engineer. Quantities READING. Shrewsbury, Maidenhead. 
supplied by Mr. H. P. Foster. For .Building Warehouses, &c., Gun Street, ALMOND (accepted) . : . £310 0-0 
Bevis, Portsmouth . : . £59,860 12 0 Reading, for Mr. T. Paget. Mr. W.RAveEns-|For Alterations and Additions to Walnut Cot- 
Sanders, Southampton . . 59,000 0 0 crort, Architect, Reading. Quantities tage, Taplow, for Mr. H. A. Woolfyres. Mr. 
J. W.& J.Neave, Leytonstone 51,798 0 O supplied by Messrs. H. Cooper & Sons, J. RUTLAND, Architect, Taplow. Quanti- 
H. & W. Evans, Portsmouth *. 51,614 0 O Maidenhead. _ ties by Mr. E. J. Shrewsbury, Maidenhead. 
Hall, Portsmouth . : . 50,208 7 4)] Winter A A ; P . £725 0 O| West Bros., Maidenhead .. £82892 5 
Ward, Portsmouth ,. 3 . 49,199 0 O Cook. . ‘ iS e ' - 660 0 O| Allow for old materials: .- . 50°0O O 
Jackson . ‘ : . - 48,9388 0 0| Higgs & Sons 5s : 7, 600 0 Oi) SWotalee : : of ae) o Ear b 
McKay, Southsea . : . 45,904 10 9] Bottrill F 0 . : - 646 0 O| ALMOND, Burnham (accepted) . 82717 8 
Bull, Sons & Co., Southampton 45,453 0 0| Searle. . . . »  « 633 0 0O| Allowforold materials . . 7110 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 42,953 0 0! MarGerts (accepted) ‘ . 628 0 0! Total”. ne : . ¢ 100 mae 8 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &, 4 TESTIMONIAL. january 17, 1884, 
Is admitted to be the best e t befor ; ae =(/c- THE PATENT SILENT ADJUSTMENTS supplied by you to the Dewsbu 

Pee ae ere sue a Cum District Infirmary, for Windows and Fanlights, give satisfaction to all 

From 5s. each. 7 GZ concerned. No matter how much the wood shrinks, the windows are 

held fast in any position, and cannot shake, rattle, or move any way. 

q however strong the wind may blow. The action for opening or closing is powerful, easy, and noise- 


Write for REDUGED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


less; therefore suitable for sick wards. We Hs your adjustment to be the best in the market. 


W & R L E G G Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT. & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 
I I WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 
: 3 O b Fig yer boy feet & Son. eee i : Man & Mallison, Blake Street, 
pol radford—Henry Leggott & Co., Marke reet. tretfor oad, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshir e, Greenock—Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. Scotland— Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
N.B._Si aherc : Fi : London—Harry Pearce, 125 Great Portland St., W. Glasgow. {gate Road. 
-B.—size and height of window no object. Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West- 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION: 4 


AWARDED. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Qi = 
ry oa 3 bh 
S255 THE SUPERIORITY OF gs 
a Bg 2 Bos 
Sies i 66 9 BBS 
PERE THE “HYGHIAN ROCK ges 
2384 ies 
Ogee SBS 
ibs UILDING MPOSITION i: 
gGeg BS 
Seer es 
83x Over all other Material for rendering Walls Damp-proof and increasing their strength, is now es 
Soe universally acknowledged by the leading Architects, Engineers, and Contractors. 6 2 
Rus ; : BS 
= Sas , To meet the rapidly-increasing demand, the Patentce has recently made extensive additions to his 4 > 
Sgne2 Machinery and Plant, which enables him to effect ES 
® 
8255 : A REDUCTION OF OVER 25 PER CENT. IN THE PRICE. zs 
SOReE hs, 
a WILLIAM WHITE 7 
a oe 
5 oe 


Hfead Office and Works:_BELMONT ROAD, ABERGAVENNY. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEGT 


Price Two Shillings—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.S. LO 
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SUPPLEMENT 


j TONYPANDY. 
For Building Catholic Chapel, Tonypandy, 
~~ Rhondda Valley. Mr. CHARLES C. JONES, 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. Norman 
Wight. 
Morgan & Williams . c 


VANGE. 
For Building School and Office Buildings, for 
the School Board of Vange. Mr. J. YOUNG, 
Architect, 3 Great Winchester Street, H.C. 


-eio0, 0 90 


Butcher, Stanford-le-Hope . . £897 19 10 
Sullings, Stanford-le-Hope . . 887 19 10 
Newman, Maldon 3 F . 828 0 0 
Wood, Chelmsford : é 8197.0. 0 
Robson, London . : ‘ 815 15: 40 
Spendelow, Prittlewell ey EY We 
Winter Bros , Brentwood 764 0-0 
Alp, Shoeburyness . . 730 0 0 
Steward, Southend 2 fr 122818) 25 
WoopHAMS, Southend (accepted) 704 11 0 


WALLINGFORD. 
For Building and Stabling, Winterbrook, Wal- 
lingford, Berks, for Mr. F. Weedon. Mr. 
W. RAveENscROFT, Architect, Reading. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. H. Cooper & 
Sons, Maidenhead. 


House. 
Higgs, Goring . ; 5 eo ie LOG 
Smallbone, Streatley : 5 LI 
Cook, Reading . 5 : Ue? (ew) 
Brasher & Son, Wallingford 1,972 17 3 
Winkworth, Goring Heath 1,908 5 3 
Higgs & Sons, Reading 15899, OFF 0 
Margetts, Reading 1 S79 Om 
Searle, Reading F ‘ elo 20m5 OmnO 
BOTTRILL, Reading (accepted) 1,795 0 O 
Stabling. 
Smallbone, Streatley ; é 636 0 0 
Cook, Reading . : : : Gol OO 
Higgs & Sons, Reading . 644 0 0 
Higgs, Goring . 5 . 625, 0770 
Searle, Reading : : 620 0 0 
Winkworth, Goring Heath 613'=3 "6 
Brasher & Son, Wallingford 607 18 2 
BOTTRILL, Reading (accepted) . 595 0-0 
Margetts, Reading . : ° 589 0 0 


WILLINGTON. 

For Widening the Coach Opening and Building 
Retaining Wall, &c., for the Willington 
Quay-on-Tyne Local Board. Mr. Pea Wie 
THOMSON, O.E., Surveyor to the Board. 

. £151 18 


Stephen, Willington Quay . 8 
Smith, Willington Quay. LOO RE Onan O) 
Williams, Willington Quay . A TEE ae 
Maughan, Jarrow : , tess Oln0 
Robson, Newcastle . : ea 2 
Turner, Wallsend ; ; & BRO Oa 
FARRELL, Wallsend (accepted) 97 10 6 


For Kerbing and Paving in St. Mary’s Terrace, 
for the Willington. Quay-on-Tyne Local 
Board. Mr. P. W. THOMSON, C.EH., Surveyor 
to the Board. 

ADAMS, Jarrow (accepted) . . 


WORCESTER PARK. 

For Completing House, Washington Road, Wor- 
cester Park, Surrey, for Miss Blower. Mr. 
HERBERT D. APPLETON, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, The Wool Exchange, E.C. 


Schedule. 


Harris . é 5 : 2 Ra Mad 

Paine). ; ¢ 5 ° aie  @ 

ROBINSON (accepted) . . ils @) @ 
YARMOUTH. 


For Building Two Cottages at North Denes, 
Yarmouth. Mr. CuHas. G. BAKER, Archi- 
tect, St. George’s Road, Great Yarmouth, 

Carpenter and Joiner. 


Salmon : 6 f pelle OF 0 
Edwards % 7 5 POOR, © 
Balls . 4 é : Ose LOMO 
WHALL (accepted) . wa 
Moore . : : e fee Cie Ome ©) 
Banks. : f é : 2) 9627000 
Gedge . : : : : a UB OO 
Plumber, Glazier, and Painter. 
Platt & Son F i; eee OOO 
GOODE (accepted) é ‘ we RLOBOMO 
Slater. ¥ 
Ewson & Son : P - + el Sel One O 
DAUBER & SON (accepted) enc anoe O 
Stonemason. 
LYDAMORE (accepted) ; . OO 


ot 


The bricklayers’ and plasterers’ work not pu 
to contract. 


TENDERING IN LICHFIELD. 


A MEETING of the Lichfield Town Council was 
held on Monday, when the mayor mentioned 
that at the last meeting of the Council the sur- 
veyor (Mr. Cooper) was instructed to obtain 
tenders for the repairs of houses in St. John 
Street and Gresley Row. Mr. Robert Smith (a 
builder) complained of not having the chance 
of tendering for Corporation work, and he was 
sent to the surveyor, and received a tender 
form. When it became known Mr. Smith was 
tendering, the other builders who had applied 
for forms retained them, and consequently the 
matter was at a standstill, A Councillor as- 
serted that the Corporation contracts were 
“cooked.” It was decided in future that proper 
specifications should be prepared and supplied 
to each applicant, and that tenders should be 
advertised for. 
—_+e—_——_ 


EXTENSION OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
WORKHOUSE. 


A Report has been prepared by a committee 
on the best means of providing additional 
accommodation in the union workhouse. It is 
recommended, in the first place, that a division 
be made of the present buildings as per “ plan 
or map,” such division to take in a large pro- 
portion of the present ‘‘ female sick wards,” the 
“male and female imbecile wards,” a portion 
of the ‘“‘old women’s wards,” the “ girls’ schools,” 
and all the ‘“‘female infirmary wards ;” that a 
division wall be built or made complete, divid- 
ing the two parts one from the other; that an 
entrance be provided from the body of the 
workhouse, and it is suggested that such en- 
trance be at the end of the principal corridor 
through the stores into the old women’s ward, 
and at that point shall be the receiving ward 
of the infirmary. It is further proposed to 
divide the present wards of the female infirmary 
into divisions, averaging, say, twenty-eight or 
thirty beds each, allowing not less than 1,000 
cubic feet for each patient, against 400 to 600 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIX7m CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen -Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation. 


A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system 
of ventilation of his own invention, which was very successful. 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 


F. H. SmitH, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, H.C. 


4 THE SANCTUARY, 8.W., LONDON: NOVEMBER 22nd, 1884. 


¢ _In reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “ Island Room” of the 
illuminated fountains at the Health Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus 
enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours faithfully, 


Eetract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 
“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a syphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H, 


Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arr 
from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, which terminate in distributing 
placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, running par 


rooms having others over them. 


concentrically, but the action and results are the same. 
induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. 


the heated air through the larger tube induces 


away of all deleterious gases and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of 
In a small room at Mr. Smith’s offices in which five large gas-jets were burning, 
At a higher level, however, and especially near to the ce iling, 
It was demcnstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off through the exit tube. 
and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and 


in the apartment. 


innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fabr. 
the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. 
After turning off the gas-burners, 
equalised, a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. 


which acted as a powerful sucker. 


been applied to a church and other buildings with 


acknowledged success ” 


DAVID URQUHART. 


angement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment 
passages at the floor level. 
allel to each other between the floor joists in the case of 
In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed 
The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the smaller one forms an 
These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
a current of cold air through the smaller one ina continuous stream. The result is a rapid cle aring 


The exit for the vitiated air is 


a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature 
the atmosphere was apparently quite 


The system bas already 
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under present arrangements ; to add to it in the 
centre an administrative block for offices, with 
a wing on the other side, and a series of sepa- 
rate pavilions or blocks. The “ plan or map,” 
showing this arrangement, and other new 
buildings which it is considered desirable to 
erect, has been prepared by Mr. Ward, architect, 
and the committee are pleased to add that 
labour and materials are exceedingly low, 
money cheap, and should be obtained. for say 
fifty years at a cost not exceeding 31. 12s. 6d. 
per cent.; so that, at the least possible cost, 
increased provision can be obtained at a less 
cost per head than under the present crowded 
and unhealthy state of things. Another reason 
for the expenditure is that the Local Govern- 
ment Board of England and the Board of 
Supervision of Scotland are taking up the 
question of “separate infirmary accommoda- 
tion’ most energetically. In the large number 
of institutions visited by the c»mmittee in 
England and Scotland, the total cost per bed 
varied from about 704. to 2002. ; but by avoiding 
useless expenditure, and taking advantage of 
all the surroundings in existence, they say they 
can carry out in the best and most complete 
manner the proposed scheme for a sum of 
under 60/7, per bed, or a total not exceed'ng 
60,0007. 
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ABERGELDIE BRIDGE. 


ANOTHER modern innovation has been made 
at the old castle of Abergeldie, on Upper Dee- 
side, the autumn Highland residence of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 
Her Majesty gave an order for the construction 
of a new suspension bridge over the Dee at 
Abergeldie, to replace an antiquated contriv- 
ance called a rope-and-cradle bridge, that has 
served the purpose of transport across the river 
for over acentury. Messrs. Blaikie Bros., Aber- 
deen, were entrusted with the contract, and 
that firm have now completed the structure. 
Abergeldie, with its old turreted square tower, 
is situated on the south bank of the Dee, and 
the only method of communication with the 


Some time ago | 


opposite side of the river was by means of a rope 
and cradle, with which the people had to swing 
themselves over the rapid stream. The structure 
has a span of about 145 feet, and the roadway 
is about 4 feet in width. The two lattice-work 
steel pillars, which are founded on concrete of 
considerable depth, rise at each end to a height 
of 25 feet. They present an elegant appear- 
ance, and have two oriels of light wrought-iron 
work between them over the gateways. At the 
top they are held together by angle-iron bars. 
Behind tbe pillars are the anchors, which are 
bedded and secured in masses of concrete and 
rubble, the weight on each side of the river 
being estimated at forty tons. Over the tops of 
the pillars, from anchor to anchor, pass the 
steel wire ropes to which the roadway of the 
bridge is attached. ‘The upper of these ropes 
(there are two on each side) is 5 inches in cir- 
cumference, and the lower is fully half that 
size. These ropes are attached by clips and 
bolts to the suspension rods, each of 3-inch 
malleable iron, and to these rods are hung the 
zore beams, between and upon which is laid 
the timber flooring. Under the flooring the 
bridge is strengthened by wind bracings. The 
bridge is calculated to bear a weight of sixty 
tons. 
Seth et 


SUBAQUEOUS EXCAVATION. 


| : A 5 é 
It appears from American advices just received 


that the preparations for blowing up Flood 
Rock, a large and dangerous reef in the track of 
vessels entering New York harbour through 
Hell Gate, are being actively pushed forward, 
and it is expected that the mines will be ready 
to be fired early in the autumn. It will be 


remembered that the formidable reef known as | 


Hallett’s Point, also in Hell Gate, was blown up 
some years ago, when 50,000 lbs. of dynamite 
were used. . The present undertaking, however, 
is on a much larger scale. The section of rock 
then demolished was only three and a half acres 
in extent, but this time nine acres of rock are 
to be blown up, and nearly 300,000 lbs. of dyna- 


mite—or, rather, of “‘rackarock,” a newer and 


PARQUET FLQORINGS. 


150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. 
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more powerful explosive—will be used. The 
work on Flood Rock was commenced before the 
Hallett’s Point ledge was destroyed, and it has 
been going on at intervals ever since, as the 
money was voted by Congress. One great diffi- 
culty experienced has been to keep the water 
out of the mine, and of late three steam-pumps 
have been almost constantly at work pumping 
out the water which percolates from the river 
above. In all 21,670 feet of galleries have been 
cut through the rock in various directions, and 
13,700 holes, 3 inches in diameter and of an 
average length of 9 feet, have been bored up- 
wards from these galleries. This work has been 
done by a drilling-machine driven by compressed 
air. Through the shaft which leads down to 
the workings 80,160 cubic yards of rock have 
been carried up. . The bottom of the main shaft 
is 50 feet below the. level of the river, and 
radiating from this are the galleries, which run 
for hundreds of feet under the rocky ledge. 
The height of these galleries varies from 5 to 
12 feet, and along each runs a railroad track, 
used for carrying away the rock as the galleries 
are extended, It is expected that by the end 
of the present month the work of loading the 
mines will be begun. The explosive to be 
used consists of two ingredients which are quite 
harmless in separation. They are, when com- 
bined, to be packed. in .copper cylinders 
2} inches in. diameter and 2 feet long, each 
holding about six-pounds of the explosive. » In 
addition to the 225,000 lbs. of the “ rackarock,” 
about 75,000 lbs. of dynamite will be used. — 
The delicate operation of packing the com- 
pound into the cylinders is to be performed by 
experts, and other picked men are to place the 
cylinders in the holes prepared for them and to 
connect them with the exploding wires. When 
the cylinders are all in position and the wires 
laid the mine will be flooded with water and a 
favourable moment awaited for firing it. Itis 


/ estimated that the whole work will cost about 


1,000,000 dols., and it is confidently expected 


| that the result of this gigantic explosion will be 


to completely clear the track through Hell 
Gate and to do away with all dangers to navi- 
gation. 
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THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


UNDER this heading we purpose, from time to 
time, giving a series of articles on artistic, sani- 
tary, and other matters that go to make up the 
comforts and conveniences of home life. 
Among the necessary articles in our dwelling- 
houses, from mansions down to cottages, piano- 
fortes are universally to be found, and in fact 
they may be said to be indispensable. A demand 
for them willalwaysexist. Purchasers are always 
coming forward, and the peculiar van that is used 
to convey the instrument from the warehouse to 
its destination is afamiliar sight to Londoners. 
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PATENT CONSOLIDATED IRON PIANO. 
(Front View.) 


Wherever a demand exists there are many who 
compete to supply the demand. The point to 
be looked at by the customer is to get the best 
possible instrument for his money. A glance 
back mentally will show the improvements that 
have taken place during past years, though it 
js not easy, but rather a most difficult work, to 
insure perfection in every particular. For 
instance, the tone of some pianos is soft with- 
out power; of others, brilliant without deli- 
cacy. In some instruments the bass is too 
powerful for the upper notes; in others, the 
medium octaves are weak, or the upper notes 
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are hard and wooden. Equality of tone through- 
out the keyboard is as desirable as it is rare; 
and to enumerate the good points, unattended 
by bad ones, which should be found in a perfect 
pianoforte, would be to paraphrase the list of 
virtues without failings which Iago ironically 
looked for in his perfect woman. 

These difficulties, however, have by per- 
severance been so far overcome, that the would- 
be purchaser can satisfy himself if he goes to 
the right place. Without referring more in 
detail to the qualities so well known of the 
pianos made by Messrs. John Brinsmead 
& Sons, of Wigmore Street, W., we have now 


(Back View.) 


to refer to some special improvements, for 
new improvements are still being introduced 
in the manufacture of what might already well 
pass for a perfect instrument, and their charac- 
ter will be better understood if they are de- 
scribed in connection with earlier ones. Piano- 
fortes have hitherto, for the most part, been 
made of wood, to which are now added 
strengthening frames of iron, the parts made 
of wood being the back, as it is technically 
termed, the bracings, the wrest-plank, in which 
the tuning pegs or pins are inserted, the sound- 
ing-board, and the outer case, The new piano 
shown by John Brinsmead & Sons at the Inter- 
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national Inventions Exhibition has completely 
revolutionised the system of piano-building, the 
metal frame and bracings being in front of the 
sounding-board instead of behind, while the 
wrest-plank and bracings are of solid metal 
instead of wood. In this new arrangement the 
tuning-pins are at the top of the wrest-plank, in 
a direct line with the strings, instead of at right 
angles with them; and the tuning is effected 
by means of a simple nut and screw that can 
be turned with ease by the thumb and one 
finger alone, an obvious improvement on the 
clumsy old tuning-pegs, which can scarcely be 
moved by any one but an experienced tuner. 
Moreover, the sounding-board or resonator is, 
in the new system, attached to the piano in pre- 
cisely the opposite way to that in which it was 
formerly attached. 


The advantages of the Brinsmead system are 
as follows :— 

1. The entire frame is continuous throughout, 
the wrest-plank being cast in one piece with 
the metal supports and string-plates. Great 
solidity and durability are thus insured. 

2. The dangerously numerous glueings in the 
old wooden frames are entirely superseded by 
solid metal capable of withstanding a strain 
equal to any that could be withstood by steel. 

3. The new iron skeleton piano can with ease 
be taken out of one ornamental case so as to be 
immediately transferred to another. 

4. The sounding-board presses against the 
strings in such a manner that the tone of the 
piano can in a few moments be made more 
brilliant or more soft by the mere turn of a few 
screws. 

5 The tuning of the pianoforte is rendered 
easier, more perfect, and more lasting than was 
hitherto possible. fc 

6. Glueing being, as before mentioned, super- 
seded by metal, the new piano is almost im- 
perishable, with the exception of those few 
parts which can be renovated at only a slight 
cost. 

7. The tone of a new upright grand is more 
than equal to that of the largest concert grand, 
the quality of tone being improved in the same 
proportion, and the power and quality of the 
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horizontal grand being in an equal degre2 im- | 
proved. 

8. The sounding-board, instead of being, as 
in all other manufacture, secured to the outer 
wooden case, is independent of it, resting ona 
separate rim of wood throughout its course. It 
is adjus:ed to a delicate curve, and so furnishes | 
a true basis of vibration for all the strings, the 
result being a purity and volume of tone not 
previously attained. 

9. The sound-board compensator protects the 
sounding-board by a simple mechanism from the 
decay due to the pressure of the strings, and 
by it this, the most vital part of the instrument, 
is now preserved in the same efficiency as when 
it first leaves the factory. 

10. The string compensator fulfils the same 
office of preservation for each string that the 
sounding-board compensator does for the whole 
sounding-board. 

11. The new string adjustment gives grea‘ly 
enhanced precision and facility to the work of 
the tuner, and enables the instrument to remain 
in perfect tune for a greatly increased period. 
It also admits of a much greater length of scale 
or vibra'ing portion of the strings, whereby 
greater volume of tone can be given than has 
hitherto been possible. 

12. The continuous iron frame abolishes the | 
so-called (wooden) wrest-plank, in which the 
strinz pegs have always hitherto been fixed, 
thus markedly increasing the strength and 
durability of the instrument by doing away 
with inequality of expansion under high tem- 
perature, as hitherto caused through the metal 
being combined with wood. 

13. The sustaining-pedal enables the perfor- 
mer to prolong the sound of one or more notes 
on tbe organ principle, by a special mechanism 
that applies itself exclusively to the notes to be 
influenced, and avoids all possibility of confusion 
or failure of effect. 

14. ‘I'he key-action, known as the perfect 
check repeater, is the first existing mechanism 
that combines the lever, the spring, and the 
wedge, thus providing a leverage for the finger 
of the performer theoretically and practically 
perfect. 
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A CONTRACTOR’S GRIEVANCES. 


Tur Water Commissioners of the Barry and 
Panbride districts in Scotland, having expressed 
dissatisfaction with the judgment by which they 
are to pay apart of the law expenses in the 


arbitration case relating to the Carnoustie| 


| Water Works, their action gives an opportunity 


to Mr. Mackie to restate the circumstances of 


| this remarkable action. 


In the beginning of 1881 Mr. George Mackay, | 
of Broughty Ferry, was engaged by the Barry | 


Local Authority to construct their Carnoustie 
Waterworks at a contract sum of 5,077/. 19s. 7d. 


The works were to be done to the satisfaction | 


of Mr. Alex. M‘Culloch, C.E., Dundee, and in 
accordance with plans, specifications, and 
schedule of quantities prepared by him. Both 
before and after the works were entered on it 
did not appear as if there would be any de- 
parture from the original designs. With the 
exception of providing for a system of “adits” 
(somewhat novel in principle and foreign as an 
engineering work to this country), which were 
to act as a kind of catchment drainage and 


filtering media underground in the work of) 
| supply, the works presented the usual charac- 
_teristics common to such works, and, practically 


speaking, could have been completed within a 
very reasonable limit of the contract sum. But 
in the course of construction the engineer pro- 
duced numerous. changes both in the character 
and design of the works, some of these so excep- 
tional and vast in their nature as to involve a 
complete revolution in the whole work and the 
practical abandonment of the contract as a con- 
tract. To adjust the differences which were 
sure to arise out of such a state of matters 
between the engineer and contractor was neces- 
rarily the work of some difficulty. Very soon it 
became evident that there was no_ possible 
agreement between the ‘two. At the close of 
the works the engineer certified the costs of his 
scheme at 6,0912. 19s. 2d., or 1,014/. more than 
the contract. sum, notwithstanding that a large 
proportion of the original work had been aban- 
doned. The balance due the contractor he set 
down at 1417. 19s. 2d., which was ordered not 
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“equitable spirit, but it was of no use. 
‘ing on a clause in the conditions of contract 


to be paid to the contractor unless he would 
give a full discharge of all his claims. This 
the contractor could not possibly do. His 
claims amounted to upwards of 1,2002., and he 
could not afford to make so great a sacrifice, 
Every possible resource was tried to get both 
the engineer and the Barry Board to consider 
the contractor’s position in a friendly and 
Found- 


which gave the right to the engineer to act as 
arbiter in all cases of dispute, they placed only 
the two alternatives before the contractor— 


‘complete surrender of all his claims, or go 
To choose 


before Mr. M‘Culloch as arbiter. 
either practically meant the same thing, for 
Mr. M‘Culloch had distinctly said at the 
squaring up of accounts he could not and would 
not allow any more to the contractor than 
he had allowed. How could the contractor 
willingly, therefore, accept him as arbiter? 
The contractor was not desirous of law. He 
made two distinct offers to get a settlement 
amicably. First, he offered to compromise his 
claims by a lump sum, and, second, he proposed 
to leave the whole dispute to any practical party 
who should be neutral. The appointment of 
such party was to be given to the Barry Board, 
only the contractor stipulated he should be an 
engineer of experience, skilled in the construc- 
tion of waterworks or other public works. He 
even went further. He pledged himself not 
only to abide by the award of such a party, 
but, in the event of the award being unfavour- 
able to him, he would pay all the expenses of 
the reference. As was pointed out afterwards 
to the local authority, “if they had a good case 
the reference would cost them nothing, and if 
the contractor had a good case they did him an 
injustice in refusing to recognise it.” Yet both 
these proposals were rejected. They would 
only have Mr. M‘Culloch as arbiter, and Mr. 
M‘Culloch would render no facility otherwise 
by withdrawing from the position. The Court, 
of course, upheld their contention. It inter- 
preted the clause of reference as giving them 
the right they claimed, and remitted the whole 
matter back to Mr. M‘Culloch to decide. aay 
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ARCHITECTS’ FEES, 


In the Lord Mayor's Court, before Sir T. 
Chambers and a common jury, Mr. William 
Wallen, an architect and surveyor, practising in 
the City and at Greenwich, sued to recover 
127. 14s., the balancé of certain charges for 
professional work done for and on behalf of 
Mr. Smith, the defendant. The defendant 
was in business in High Road, Lee, Kent, and 
in October, 1882, a fire occurred at his premises, 
one shop being quite burnt out, while the ad- 
joining one was very little injured. The de- 
fendant called upon the plaintiff with the 
object of making arrangements for the rebuild- 
ing of his premises. The plaintiff asked if he 
had sent in his claim, and the defendant said 
he had not. It was thereupon arranged that 
the plaintiff should make out the claim and 
send it in to the London and Provincial In- 
surance Company, in which office the defendant 
was insured. This the plaintiff did, and 
the company paid the claim. The plaintiff 
then drew out plans for the rebuilding, 
and then came disputes, in consequence 
of the parties being at variance as to the 
builder who should be employed. The plaintiff 
refused to go on with the work, and would not 
give up the plans. The present defendant sued 
him and recovered 10J. damages for the wrong- 
- ful detention of the plans. The plaintiff had 
been paid for his services in respect of the 
rebuilding, and he now sought to recover the 
amount claimed in respect of the claim which 
he had sent in on behalf of the defendant to 
the insurance company, and the survey and 
other necessary work in connection with it. 
The defendant now alleged that the work which 
the plaintiff had done was undertaken by him 
for nothing in consideration of having to pre- 
pare p’ans and superintend the rebuilding; and 
also that the work which the plaintiff did was 
unnecessary, as the insurance company imme- 
diately allowed a total loss on one building, and 
_ 9l.0n the other. The defendant also alleged 
that the plaintiff had, by his own conduct, 
caused the arrangement for the rebuilding to 


go off. .The jury found for the plaintiff for the 
amount claimed. Mr. Scott was counsel for 
the plaintiff, and Mr. Stephen Lynch for the 
defendant. 

Se 


PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 


THE Report of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland for the year 1884—85, states 
that the loans authorised during the year 
number 2,944 and amount to 700,820/., as com- 
pared with 4,176 for 887,543. in 1883-84, and 
1,128 for 573,9782. in 1882-83. 

The operations for the past year under the 
Land Improvement Act also show some dimi- 
nution on the transactions of 1883-84, the 


number of loans authorised being 335 for 
105,2052., as against 409 for 126,235/. in 
1883-84, 


For the purpose of arterial drainage one loan 
has only been made for the amount of 5,0002. to 
the Milford Drainage Board. ‘This would seem 
to show a decreasing desire on the part of land- 
lords to undertake works of this class, which, 
as atule, after making due allowance for the 
portion of the annual charge which, under the 
Act, may be added to the rent of the tenants, 
leaves a large balance to be paid by the pro- 
prietors during the repayment of the cost of the 
work, usually extending over a period of thirty- 
five years. The actual advances for these works 
during the year amount to 42,420/., making a 
total of 587,532/. advanced to district drainage 
boards since the passing of the Act 26 & 
27 Vic, cap. 88. Adding this amount to the 
expenditure under the former Act, 5 & 6 Vic. 
cap. 89, 2,390,6137., gives a total of 2,978,145. 
expended on such works in the past forty years. 
The total expenditure for the improvement of 
land in the three services of arterial drainage, 
land improvement (landlords) and land im- 
provement (loans to tenant), amounted on 
March 31 last to 8,005,3187. 

The amount applied for and allocated during 
the past year for the erection of labourers’ 
dwellings in towns was 38,672/., against 40,0521. 
in 1883-84. The total advances for this purpose 


now amount to 167,5922. Under the Glebe 
Loan Act the total advances amount to 354,9472, 
to 813 borrowers; of these 237 for 113,6901. 
were for glebes in connection with the Trish 
Church; 335 for 175,1792. to the Roman Catholic: 
Church; 182 for 58,923/. to the Presbyterian 
Church; and 39 for 13,6892. to the Wesleyan 
and other denominations. During the year 45 
loans for 17,4182. have been granted against 57 
loans for 19,8782. in the previous year. 

Sanitary works on a considerable scale under 
the provisions of the Public Health Act continue: 
to be carried out by various sanitary boards by 
means of money borrowed from the Public 
Works Loan Fund, Ireland. The total advances. 
made for this purpose amount to 1,088,2042., in- 
cluding 177,1202. advanced within the year 
1884-85. During the past year 45 loans for 
144,2527. were granted, the number sanctioned. 
in the previous year being the same, but for the: 
larger amount of 188,035/. : 

The Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, authorises. 
advances for the erection or improvement of 
dwellings for agricultural labourers on the re- 
commendation of the Local Government Board. 
By the latest return it would appear that sixty- 
eight poor law unions have obtained, or are 
seeking to obtain the necessary Provisional 
Orders to put the Act in force, in respect of 685. 
electoral divisions, to provide 4,186 houses at an 
aggregate cost of 418,600/., or an average of 
1002. for each dwelling. 

The total of all the loan advances of the 
Commissioners since the year 1817 to March 31,. 
1885, now amounts to 34,786,71 10. 

This large amount has been disposed of by 
repayments, remissions, and balances outstand- 
ing, viz. :— 


Total repayment . £19,426,579 
Total remission 7,972,017 
Total outstanding balance 7,388,115 

£34,786,711 


This outstanding balance represents about: 
16,300 open accounts in the books of the office, 
which are generally in course of repayment by 
half-yearly instalments. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


RT PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT. . 


Proof Impressions of the following Wlustrations which 
have appeared in ‘“‘THE ARCHITECT” can now be 


obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


Che Warfordom of Ot. Stephen. 


BY E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at the International Health Exhibition. 


Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THRE AURORA. 


BY GUIDO RENI. From the Celebrated Painting in the Rospigliosi Palace, Rome. 


Size, Thirty-eight Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. each. 
A few tinted proofs may be obtained at Two Shillings and Sixpence each, including postage and packing. 


Che Hlitch of Bacon. 
BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


BY XAVIER SIGALON. 


Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. each. 


Che Banque. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence.. 


SHAKSPERTAN DECORATIVE PANELS. 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. (Printed in Colours.) 


1. Scene from ‘‘The Tempest.” | 8. Petruchio and the Tailor. | 6. Falstaff acting the King. 
2. Scene from “‘ Midsummer Night’s 4. Falstaff in the Buck Basket. | 7. Parolles’ Eyes Unbound. 
Dream.”’ | 5. Touchstone, Audrey, and William. | 8. Malvolio in the Garden. 


Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each ; or the set of Eight, Five 
Shillings; by post, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


Che Baro. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
——————————————————— SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 
THE FOLLOWING 


PANELS FROM THE CELEBRATED FRIEZE BY JULES DIDIER 


ARE STILL ON SALE, viz.:— 
HORTICULTURE . Size 34 Inches by 14 Inches. CARPENTRY. . . Size 19 Inches by 14 Inches. 


POTTERN Gs. on. Size o + 14 9 METALLURGY .. Size 19 +3 i4 9 
CONSTRUCTION . Size 19 9 14 be 


The Illustrations are reproduced in Colours, by permission of the FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


Price One Shilling each ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Twopence each. 


Whe Sistorp of Art. 


In Two Plates, reproduced from the Splendid Painting around Cupola, in Place St.-George’s, Paris. 


BY M. FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
Showing Typical Figures of Ancient and Modern Styles of Art. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling each ; by post, car2fully packed inside patent roller, 1s 32. each 


ING lel SIENE 


BY ALBERT HYNAIS. A BEAUTIFUL TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPH. 


Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price Sixpence; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eightpence 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,175 Strand, London, W.C. 
el EO ON EE ee ET ee ee eee ae 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Pianos aera Sane GILBERT WOOD & CO.,at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
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THE WEEK. 


M. Macne, who was among the best known of the Paris 
architects, died at Eubonne on the 23rd inst. He was one 
of the honorary inspectors of architecture for the city. M. 
Macne was the architect of two large markets in Paris— 
the great Marché aux Chevaux, which is bounded by the 
Boulevard de Hopital and the Boulevard Saint Marcel, 
and cost 680,000 francs; and the Marché des Martyrs. 
He obtained a third-class medal in 1845, and a first-class 
in 1878, 


Tue Art Committee of the Devonshire Association con- 
tinue to pursue their useful labours in recording the pictures 
that are found in the county. According to the last report, 
£03 portraits, 61 figure-paintings, and 6 pieces of sculpture 
have been examined. ‘They are found principally in the 
south-east portion of the county. The most important was 
a collection of paintings at Ugbrooke Park, the seat of Lord 
CuirrorD. Works of art had been inspected at Poltimore, 
Torr Abbey, Escot, Ashburton, and Exeter. 


Tue award of the Prix de Rome has this year been a 
surprise, for, contrary to anticipation, M. ALEx1s AXITELLE 
is declared the winner. ‘This is another victory for M. 
GEROME’S atvelier, and will be some consolation for the 
repeated failure of M. Dancrr. M. AXITELLE is twenty- 
five years old. M. Paut THomas, who was supposed to 
have had the best chance, gains second prize, and M. 
Touuer the “‘deuxieme second.” ‘The ten works in the 
section of sculpture have been on view this week. The 
subject given was “The body of a Spartan soldier carried 
te his mother.” 


Tue National Gallery in Edinburgh has come into pos- 
session of the collection of pictures bequeathed by Lady 
RUTHVEN. One is An Archer, by GIORGIONE, which mea- 
sures 21 inches by 16} inches ; a second work of the Italian 
school is a head of a Venetian gentleman by TINTORETTO. 
A portrait by BAssano, from the same collection, will not 
be hung until November. Two Greek bas-reliefs have been 
given which were discovered near Athens. Another work 
is a fragment of a faun’s head, which derives interest from 
belonging formerly to CANova. 


THE new volume of M. ArsENE Houssayve’s Recollec- 
tions has a reference to some charades which were per- 
formed at Compiégne by the desire of the Empress EUGENIE. 
The prompter was the late VioLLET LE Duc. In one 
tableau M. CHARLES GARNIER, the architect of the Paris 
Opera House, appeared as a monkey, and in a second 
{in which the Prince Imperial acted) he took the more 
appropriate part of a mason. M. GARNIER has not moved 
in the theatrical world without discovering many of its 
secrets. A few days ago he obtained unbounded applause 
by a little drama in verse which he wrote for a réunion at a 
distribution of prizes in the Lycée Louis le Grand. It is 
called “ Patembois,” and turns on a plot in which a young 
fellow pretends to be a valetudinarian. There are three 
characters, which were performed by members of the troupe 
of the Comédie Francaise. Would it not be possible to 
secure the piece for the next entertainment of the Archi- 
tectural Association ? 


Tue Report of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical Education contains par- 
ticulars of the seventh annual examination in technology. 
The candidates examined have increased from 3,635 in 
1884 to 3,968 in 1885, and the number who have passed 
from 1,829 to 2,168. From the returns furnished in 
November last, it appears that 6,396 persons were receiving 
instruction in the registered classes of the Institute, as com- 
pared with 5,874 in the previous year. It appears by the 
tables that the cost of the technical instruction in con- 
nection with these examinations is little more than ten 
shillings for each student. 


THE following students have been admitted to the 
Architectural School of the Royal Academy :— Students of 
Upper School—H. A. Satchell, ). E. Sears, J. M. Townsend, 
F. W. Troupe, W. H. Woodroffe, and E. Woodthorpe. 
Students of Lower School—W. Alford, A. E. Barnsley, 
F, D, Bedford, T. Davison, C. D. Fitzroy, P. N. Ginham, 
J. E. Inglis, F. J. James, G. L. Jones, G. F. McCombie, 
and R. F. Macdonald. Probationers—S. H. Barnsley, 
W. R. Butter, C. J.. H. Cooper, G..W. Cooper, W, F. W. 
Coopers AT A.Cox A> H.gHart.C.S: Haywood,“f.-Ay 
Morris, R. L. Pearce, S. Piper, F. C. Ryde, A. D. Short- 
ridge, A. E. Vickers, T. L. Worthington, and A. N. Wilson. 


Tue demolition of the old Hétel des Monnaies and the 
Musée Castan, in Brussels, will shortly be commenced, in 
order to clear the site for the new Post Office, which is 
estimated to cost 3,750,000 frs. for erection, in addition to 
the outlay on the ground. It is to be hoped the masonry 
of the new building will be more enduring than that in the 
theatre opposite, which already has shown signs of decay 
under the influence of the atmosphere of Brussels. Repara- 
tions in cement have been made, however, with success. 


THE decision which was given by Mr. Justice O’BRIEN 
at the Belfast Assizes, on Monday, will be a warning to gas 
companies and owners of gas-works. Two of the inhabi- 
tants of the town sought for damages in the County Court 
for injury to their houses by exhalations from the works. 
The judge awarded 52, whereupon the Corporation, who 
own the works, appealed, and alleged that the nuisance was 
caused by chemical works. The judge said that if a con- 
siderable quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen gas was carried 
into the air by the chimney, which was stated to be 
150 feet high, that gas would be diffused in the air, and it 
would seem to him entirely opposed to all probabilities 
that this gas could be carried a distance of 800 feet to the 
premises in question. The decision of the Court below was 
upheld, but the damages were increased to 1o/, As the 
two cases were only an experiment, it will be necessary for 
the Corporation to alter their mode of working. 


Ir has been suggested that Howard House would form 
an East End residence for the Bishop of Lonpon. His 
lordship refuses to take London House, St. James’s Square, 
and desires to live nearer his cathedral and more among 
his East End flock. If London House were sold, lke 
Riseholm and Eccleshall, the needful funds, if they are 
required, might be thus found and the Bishop have his 
wish. ‘The metropolis is so extensive that it would be 
advantageous to have another episcopal residence in addi- 
tion to the palace at Fulham. 


THE strike of the Berlin masons is supposed to be at 
end, since many of the men have returned to work. It is 
calculated that there were 30,000 workmen belonging to the 
trade in the capital ; a large proportion sought employment 
in the provinces, and many of them were compelled to try 
their hands as harvestmen. A statement was issued by the 
society to the people of Berlin, which indicates the trials 
that have to be undergone by masons. In the course of a 
year a man is at work for about 2,400 hours, for which he is 
paid 936 marks, being at the rate of 18s. per week. Many 
a good workman does not, however, make more than 16s. a 
week, Now comes the opposite side of the account. With 
a family consisting of husband, wife, and four children, the 
expenses are as follows :—Lodging, 210 marks; taxes, 
24 marks ; medical advice, 30 marks ; clothing, 140 marks ; 
washing, 30 marks ; trade society, &c., 76 marks; or 510 
marks. ‘The balance is 426 marks, or 8s. a week for the 
support of six people. Is it surprising that there are strikes, 
and that socialism is said to be spreading among the 
Germans ? 


THE City Commission of Sewers have approved of the 
plan for the new premises which are to be erected on the 
site of St. Paul’s School, which was formerly the Old 
Change. The materials have been sold and workmen are 
now busy in the demolition of the buildings. The plans 
for the new buildings have been prepared by Mr. JosEpu. 
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. MEMORIAL COLUMNS. 


HE uncertainty that, surrounds. the theory of art was 
Ci exhibited in the medley of opinions concerning the 
Nelson column, which we published last week. Apparently 
the four questions proposed were very simple. The archi- 
tects and sculptors were asked’ whether Trafalgar Square 
was a good position for a column, and what effect a piece 
of masonry of a certain height was likely to have on the 
surrounding buildings. A man of science would say there 
ought tobe no difficulty in determining the result with the 
utmost precision. But the, answers.reyeal that two. of the 
artists rarely agreed, and with all respect it must be said 
that the most elaborate reasoning is not the most convinc- 
ing. Mr. Drcimus Burton apparently remembered the 
story of the warning which was given by a judge to 
the military officer who had been appointed a colonial 
magistrate. He was ‘advised to give~ his decisions with 
an air of confidence, but on no account to attempt.an 
explanation of the mental process by which he was enabled 
to arrive at them. Mr. Burron acted on ‘this plan, and, 
moreover, -he utilised the principle discovered by the 
renowned OLLENDORFF, and which made his fortune as a 
linguist—namely, that -every question contains the answer 
that is to be given -to it. Hence, when Mr. BuRToN was 
asked whether he considered “that. position a favourable 
position for the column itself,” he promptly replied, ‘‘ For 
the column itself a very favourable position,” his contribu- 
tion to the interesting inquiry being the word “very.” But 
in respect of zsthetical problems, he that says least is safest, 
and the case of the opponents was put in a nutshell when 
Mr. Burton prophesied that the column would render the 
surrounding buildings less important. Whatever may be 
the cause, ‘Trafalgar Square, which we are prone to believe 
is “the finest site in Europe,” has not much importance in 
the eyes of a traveller, and it is to be feared that the 
removal of the column would not do much to improve the 
aspect. 

It is noteworthy that no question was-raised by the 
Parliamentary Committee about the suitability of a columnar 
memorial, although they. could hardly fail to have heard 
the rumour which was bruited in those days, that RAILTON 
was only a tool of one of those shrewd fellows who do well 
as sculptors, and that the column was devised because it 
afforded opportunities for an enormous quantity of profit- 
able modelling. There were the colossal lions at the base, 
the immense reliefs on the pedestal, the big statue of the 
hero for the top, and at the prices which were likely to be 
obtained from a national committee with plenty of money 
a small fortune might be made out of them. The sculptor’s 
scheme (if there was one) was, however, frustrated. The 
commissions were divided, and, as everybody knows, the 
costliest found its way to a painter’s studio. 

If the memorial had to be erected in our time there 
would not be the slightest chance of its assuming the form 
of acolumn. ‘The necessity of a statue would be admitted, 
and a canopy to cover the figure might be considered more 
expressive of homage than a pedestal, or some useful 
building might be made a background; but no one would 
venture to propose the lifting of the statue to a height of 
170 feet as a means of keeping Lord NELson in constant 
remembrance. That there has been a remarkable change 
of opinion in this respect is seen in the memorials of the 
late Prince Consort. The number of them is without 
precedent ; there is remarkable variety in the forms, and 
much straining after novelty, but we cannot recall one 
memorial which has taken the shape of a column. For 
NELSON, on the contrary, nothing was thought more fitting 
than a column, as we can see from the examples in other 
places besides Trafalgar Square. Is the change to be taken 
as a sign of improved taste? 

A column by itself is incomplete, unless when it is 
broken in order to serve as a.symbol ina cemetery. The 
raison @étre of a column is to carry something, and, on 
the other hand, it is irrational to place any object ‘at a 
great height which is worth seeing. It was probably a sense 
of the absurdity which made the Romans convert the shaft 
into a field for sculpture. CHANTREY took a common 
sense view of the case when he told the Committee 

bis the Trajan, the Antonine, and the Napoleon 
columns were the only objects of the class on which 


the influence of time. 


a 


he could look with pleasure, for being,.able to read 
on the shaft the history of the man to-whom the column 
was dedicated, his mind was reconciled to the elevation of 
the statue. But in saying so much the sculptor was going 
a little too far. How many people have attempted to 
follow regularly the sequence of the reliefs on any of those 
columns in the‘only way that‘is possible—by moving round. 
them? °The subjects are known, but it is by the aid: of: 
casts and photographs rather than from the columns. “We, 
used to be.of “opinion that the Roman columns were 
originally less difficult to see ‘than. they: are at present, but : 
when Professor DoNALDSON. and Professor COCKERELL are. 
found’ asserting that the ancients on principle placed. 
columns in small enclosures, it may be assumed: that from_ 
the first the spectators were unable to observe the incidents: 
of the Dacian and Marcomannian wars without undergoing 
a great deal of perambulation. | There ‘is a.less circum- 
scribed space about the Vendéme column ; ‘but has any’ 
English visitor to Paris ever attempted to make out the: 
whole meaning of that mass of black’ bronze ?. We doubt.if 
one of the German tourists—and their. perseverance is pro-- 
verbial—has had enough patience to decipher the whole of: 
the story. A Frenchman:takes it on trust. - & 
There is, ‘however, something to be said in favour of the” 
principle of a column if we consider that it cannot claim 3 
to subserve any utilitarian-purpose. It is a public monu- 
ment pure and: simple, and accordingly it acquires a sort 
of dignity. Probably it was on that account that so much, 
importance was attached.to columns by t he Venetan.; 
although, with them, they were also: trophies, and could . 
hardly help serving as landmarks.. But the column is more, 
liable than most other forms of memorial: to suffer under 
Can there be a more melancholy | 
object in stone than the column which was erected at 
Boulogne as a memorial of that invasion. of England which 


was not attempted? Professor COCKERELL. proposed two 
columns for Trafalgar Square as the best means of getting , 


over the difficulty. It was-plain that-he never visited the 
PBarritre du Trone, at Paris, for the sight of the two big 


columns which are fixed there would be a revelation that it . 


is possible to have too much of a good thing. It is only” 
in Bordeaux that a pair is made a pleasing sight. 

The Crimean memorial at Westminster suggests that the - 
objections which can be raised against a Doric or Corinthian), 
column do not apply when one of a Gothic type is raised..| 
The shaft need not bea long cylinder (for at alittle distance . 
the column of Trajan, which is the best of all, presents that - 
form) with a figure upon the capital that, from its height, 
loses all interest. It may be broken in many ways, and the 
monotony. which fluting, spiral reliefs or bands cannot 
obviate is avoided. But if this can be done with Gothic, 
there is no reason why it should not be equally practicable 
in a free treatment of Renaissance. Public monuments are — 
now supposed to consist solely of sculptor’s work; and if | 
the architect is called in, it is only to prepare a foundation 
or base. He must. play a secondary part. It is time that. 
architecture should have an opportunity to assert itself, and - 


who can say that the despised column might not under ~ 


different treatment be made a medium to express the 
character of a hero like Gorpon or NELSON more satisfac- 
torily than can be done by any statue ? el 


THE QUEEN. OF THE: SCHELDT. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OT a few persons must be heartily tired of those shows." 
of which, under various names, official or unofficial 
—of “Fisheries ” and “ Healtheries,” and so forth—we have. 
had a countless legion. ‘The fact that there is now open at» 
Antwerp what a local guide describes in curious English as. 
a “ World’s Exposition,” will hardly be an inducement to 
all travellers to turn their steps towards the commercial - 
metropolis of Belgium. Nevertheless, those who may 
betake themselves to Antwerp can find much to interest» 
them, whatever may be their tastes, outside the walls of the 


Exhibition, in the busy picturesque city, which has just ~ 


claims to be called Queen of the Scheldt. 
What distinguishes Antwerp from other cities is that, 
though an exceedingly prosperous city-in the present, it has 
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enjoyed a glorious past, while between past and present 
prosperity there has been a break—a time when all its 
aie seemed to have deserted it for ever. Liverpool or 
ew York, prosperous in the present, have only insignificant 
pasts. London and Paris have histories attached to their 
names, but they are histories of a continual development. 
They are the outcome of a growth of many ages. Nurem- 
berg or Bruges have only their past glories to live upon. 
Perhaps Rome, with its pagan and papal history, can best 
offer an historical comparison with Antwerp, which, falling 
from its high estate, again achieved. greatness. It is this 
which renders Antwerp such a pleasant city to visit. It has 
all the life and activity of a modern seaport of the first 
class ; it has religiously treasured up its relics of a glorious 
ast. 
: Antwerp is best approached by the rather bumptious 
little railway from Ghent, which, crossing the garden-like 
Waesland, brings the traveller through the line of modern 
fortifications around Antwerp to the Téte de Flandre, on 
the left bank of the Scheldt, right opposite the city. As 
the ferry-boat quietly steams across the river, the traveller 
may leisurely enjoy the scene before him. Barges with 
picturesque brown, green, and red hulls, white-winged 
sailing-boats, powerful tugs, and puffing steam-launches 
drift with the tide or laboriously work their way against the 
great volume of grey water which comes down with the 
stream at ebb-tide. Quays, recently rebuilt at a cost of 
nearly two millions sterling, line the right bank of the river 
for a distance of two miles, and alongside them great trans- 
oceanic steamers load and unload the industrial products of 
the Old World and the corn and meat of the New. Some 
idea of Antwerp’s commercial activity at the present day 
may be gathered from the fact that the tonnage of the 
shipping using its port yearly exceeds that of any other 
Continental harbour, while it is yearly on the increase. 
The first great impulse given to Antwerp’s present com- 
mercial activity dates from the Franco-German war of 1870. 
It redounds to the credit of its citizens that they have known 
how to profit by this accidental good fortune. They have 
not forgotten that in the sixteenth. century Antwerp had 
200,000 inhabitants, and often saw at one time in its river 
some 2,500 ships. The treaty of Munster proved fatal to 
this prosperity by closing the river to free navigation. The 
population soon fell to 50,000. A gleam of hope shone 
upon the city when the First NApoLEon took advantage of 
its admirable position to make it an arsenal of his empire ; 
but it was not until the fall of the Third NapoLron that 
those hopes were realised in a peaceful manner. The city, 
with its two suburbs, now reckons its 236,600 inhabitants, 
while the Scheldt is open to ships of all nations. Let us 
hope that the giant AnTicoNus, whose stronghold once 
occupied the site of the city, and who was wont to cut off 
the right hand of captains who sought to evade the payment 
of half their cargo as toll for using the river, may never 
reappear in any form on the banks of Scheldt. To return, 
however, to our traveller, who has by now landed, not 
without first admiring what BuonaparTE described as lace- 
like work, the spire of Antwerp Cathedral, towering above 
the tall spars of the shipping, and whence come pleasantly 
jangling the musical chimes. 

A stroll about the city affords a series of pleasant sur- 
prises and agreeable contrasts. The great docks and canals 
are full of craft of all kinds that would delight the eye of a 
marine painter, and puzzle even a sailor to describe, for 
often alongside a Norwegian timber-ship or an American 
clipper may be seen moored a Zuyder Zee billy-boy, a 
Thames barge, or a Dutch ¢rekschuzt, Then long lines of 
waggons drawn by steam are being loaded by rows of cranes 
set in motion by the most approved modern machinery, 
under the shadow of the very building whence, three cen- 
turies ago, the merchants of the Hanseatic League daily 
issued forth, music playing before them, to go to the 
exchange or bourse. The Bourse of Antwerp, an elegant 
erection of recent date, stands on the site of the older 
edifice, and is as frequented as when, twice daily, there 
thronged to the same spot the contemporaries of CHARLES 
V.’s creditor, the wealthy Fuccrr, whose name has be- 
come synonymous in Antwerp Flemish for a rich man. 
From the Bourse to the Cathedral—or more properly church 
of Notre Dame, since Antwerp no longer 1s a bishopric— 
is only a few steps, and there we have concentrated all that 


Antwerp’s past prosperity could produce to honour religion 
by art. Notre Dame, with its nave and five aisles, is itself 
a marvel of architecture. Three of RuBENs’s masterpieces 
adorn its walls. The stalls, though modern, are magnificent. 
Its music keeps up the ancient reputation which the school 
of music attached to the church in the fifteenth century 
acquired, while the yearly procession that issues from: its 
porch on the Sunday on or after August 15, is one of the 
finest spectacles of its kind, and merits still the enthusiastic 
description ALBERT DURER gave of it in his times. And 
in front of the tower of Notre Dame stands that curiously 
wrought ironwork, the well, by QuentTIN -Martsys, black- 
smith and painter, and master of both trades. The Town- 
hall stands a little way off from the Cathedral, and is a fine 
specimen of Renaissance architecture, from designs by 
Frans Froris. Its interior merits a visit. Especially 
noteworthy there as specimens of Antwerp’s modern school 
of painting are Baron Henrr Lery’s historical pictures. 
They recall several stirring episodes .of the city’s history, 
and remind us that the Town-hall. that gives them shelter 
itself suffered. by fire during one of those outbreaks of the 
olden times, which after all are pleasanter perhaps when an 
artist’s skill and distance lends more enchantment to them 
than they enjoyed in reality. It was on November 4, 1576, 
that the Spanish mutineers issued from ALva’s citadel, of 
which the Exhibition now occupies the site, and carried fire 
and sword through the city. In vain the citizens took arms 
to defend themselves. They were no match for ALva’s 
veterans, whose worst passions were inflamed with wine 
and pillage. This “Spanish fury ” only stopped when some 
hundreds had fallen in the streets, and the stately Town-hall 
had been assailed by the flames. Marble palaces became 
heaps of ashes. Fortunes laboriously accumulated by long» 
years of honest trading passed into the hands of an infuri- 
ated soldiery, who, the historian tells us, gambled away 
their ill-gotten wealth on the Bourse in a few hours, aping 
the merchants they had robbed ; or they concealed their 
plunder by turning gold and silver plate into sword-hilts or 
suits of armour blackened to conceal their costly nature. It is 
pleasant to turn away from the recollection of these hideous . 
scenes to more peaceful memories. bet 

Everybody is more or less acquainted with the artistic 
glories of Antwerp. The names of QuEeNTIN. MaTsys, 
Rusens, and. VANDYKE are as household words even in this 
country. Indeed, the last-named master we may almost 
claim as our own countryman, for was he not knighted in 
England, did he not marry a damsel of the English court ? 
And he breathed his last on the banks, not of the Scheldt, 
but of the Thames, at Blackfriars. Antwerp, however, has 
attached to it literary as well as artistic recollections. It 
was at Antwerp that Rosweypus began, and BoLLANDUs, 
who gave his name to the work, PapEBROCHIUS, and their 
successors continued, until towards the close of the last 
century, the publication of the “Acta Sanctorum” of the 
Bollandists, that monument of untiring research and mine 
of learning that a host of scholars of very different epochs 
and opinions have delighted to honour. No traces of the 
old home of the Bollandists at Antwerp subsist. Their 
successors still are busy, but they work at Brussels, whither, 
too, went much of their predecessors’ valuable library, to 
enrich with its rare printed volumes the Burgundian 
library. Antwerp has been happier in keeping inviolate 
another rich literary storehouse. 

Over the gateway of a house in the Friday Market is a 
device representing a hand holding a pair of compasses, 
and under it the legend, ‘‘ Labore and Constantia.” ‘The 
device and legend are familiar to all lovers of books as 
having been reproduced in many different designs on the 
title-pages of works printed by CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN— 
surnamed Prince of Printers—and his heirs. The gateway 
leads into the house of the old printer. Antwerp has been 
fortunate enough to purchase it from one of his descendants, 
and to preserve it as a museum unique in its kind. The 
quadrangle of the house is one which has often formed the 
subject for the artist’s brush or pencil. Almost in the state 
in which the founder of the printing-house left it, pleasantly 
rural with the green of a gigantic vine, said to have been 
planted by PLantIN’s own hands, its quaint windows and 
doorways, the busts of the race of printers and of the 
learned men who once frequented the buildings, and the 
peaceful old-world air that reigns about the place, all render 
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it extremely picturesque, and prepare the visitor for the 
better enjoyment of the treasures within the house. This 
is indeed a treasury of “ ancient and forgotten lore.” Room 
after room is filled with portraits of celebrities by RUBENS 
and other masters, with engravings from their designs, with 
their autographs, with rare and richly-illuminated manu- 
scripts, with unique bits from the sculptor’s chisel, with 
furniture in the solid Flemish style in oak or in the more 
ornate fashion of the age of Louis Qu1nzE, with princely 
gifts to the PLANTIN-MoretTus family, who from the six- 
teenth century to our own times lived and laboured under 
this roof. More interesting even than these treasures are 
the old types and printing-presses, a complete plant of a 
printer’s business as it was carried on until the introduction 
of steam and more rapid methods a generation or two ago. 
That the old ways could produce good work is shown by 
the splendid collection here exhibited of all the works issued 
from the Plantin press, from the first issued in 1556, treat- 
ing of the education of a young lady of noble birth. 
Among other books is shown the ‘“ Biblia Regia”—the 
Polyglot Bible—noble monument of CurisToPpHER PLAN- 
TIN’s energetic labours. Had it produced nothing else 
than this, the world might be grateful to the masquerader’s 
sword-thrust, wnich one carnival night of 1556 wounded 
by mistake on the Place de Meir at Antwerp a poor book- 
binder and maker of leather jewel cases, as he was taking 
work home toa patron. Thus precluded from working at 
his trade, the indomitable bookbinder turned printer, and 
left to the admiration of other times the name of Curis- 
TOPHER PLANTIN. Two wooden printing presses of very 
primitive construction are shown in the printing-office as 
those on which the “Biblia Regia” was struck off. It is 
sad to reflect that so noble a work brought more fame than 
profit to him who undertook so daring an enterprise. There 
is a curious little shop attached to the building, still stocked 
with the liturgical publications of the Plantin press which 
were for two centuries the sources of its prosperity. The 
shop has all its old fittings, even to a pair of scales, and 
an index of books prohibited by the terrible ALva. This is 
a striking reminder of the dangers which in olden times 
beset the printer. PLanrTin, though architypographer to 
Puitip IL, did not always escape suspicion, and had at 
least once to remove for greater security to Leyden. 
Another less fortunate printer was beheaded in the Grand’ 
Place at Antwerp, where, however, some freedom for the 
press seems to have existed, as in 1605 we find ABRAHAM 
VERHOEVEN publishing his “ Tydinghen,” which claims to be 
the parent of modern newspapers. And in 1534 a printer 
named De Keyser had “imprented at Antwerp” an 
English version of the New Testament, 

Issuing from the quiet and peaceful Plantin Museum, 
we may make our way to the picture galleries with their 
valuable collections of ancient and modern paintings, or 
- to one or another of the churches rich also in works of art. 
The tower of St. Charles Borromeo’s Church is a fine 
specimen of Renaissance architecture. This church was 
originally built for the Jesuits, and enriched with rare 
marbles, and by works of the prince of painters— 
Rupens. Fire destroyed these. At the French Revolu- 
tion the church served as a temple of the goddess 
Reason ; after Waterloo as an hospital for English 
soldiers. The bustling quays, the thronged street, the 
market in the Place de Meir are pleasant to wander through 
when art palls us. All manner of tongues are heard in the 
streets, and men of all nations jostle each other, but the 
sturdy, short,  thick-set Belgian soldier here seems 
ubiquitous, for there is a strong garrison in ‘this the strong- 
hold of Belgium. Now and again we may come upon a 
peasant woman from the borderland of Holland—a striking 
figure in her short-skirted dress, scuttle-shaped lace cap, 
with a gold band over her forehead, and earrings of no 
small value, heirlooms in her family. As we stroll along, 
some of the more modern of Antwerp’s edifices call for 
notice—its handsome theatres, the statues of its great men, 
the National Bank (one of the most original productions of 
modern Belgian architecture), a large hospital, and vast 
Law Courts, not far from which is a prison on the cellular 
system. These last, no doubt, answer their purpose of 
vindicating the majesty of the law, although they have about 
them none of the gloom which hangs about the Steen, the 
ancient prison of Antwerp, now converted into a Museum 


of Antiquities. This stands on the Quai Jordaens. Th 

gateway is especially picturesque, and bears over it th 

arms of CHARLES V., who rebuilt this prison. Its origin 2 

unknown. It is worthy of a visit, as its dungeons certainly 
carry us back to ruder times than our own. ‘The chamber 
where prisoners were tortured is probably the spot where’a 
rich Antwerp merchant was put to the question. Mean- 
while his innocence was proved to the city’s magistrates, 
who, with white tapers in their hands, went in a body to 
release the unfortunate man and to make what amends they 
could. ‘ Gold,” replied the wronged man, ‘‘ cannot restore 
that health or peace of which I have been robbed ; but, 
since you wish to make amends, place before the prison 
gate the instruments of my torture ; the sight of them will 
serve as a moral punishment on those who unjustly caused 
my punishment.” Let us hope that few beside this generous- 
souled merchant were, though innocent, bound to the post, 
with the iron collar, handcuffs, and chains attached to it, 
which still stands in the middle of this gloomy dungeon. 
Let us hasten hence, thankful that our lot is cast in the 
nineteenth century, even though we must pay for this 
privilege with such penalties and tortures as international 
exhibitions and other modern methods of putting one to the 
question can afford. After all, a man’s lot may be cast in 
worse places than the gardens of the Antwerp International 
exhibition, where, after a day’s ramble about the interesting 
city, a pleasant resting-place may be found, with Rhenish 
and French wines, German and English beers, within easy: 
call, or, if the traveller be a disciple of Sir WiLrripD Lawson, 
capital Belgian milk—apparently not a very popular beverage 
anywhere in Belgium, if we may judge by the abundance of 
estaminets where strong drinks are sold. 


THE FRESCOES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


N Monday, in the House of Lords, Lord Lamington asked. 
whether the Government proposed to complete the 
frescoes in the Robing Room. In reply, Lord Henniker said 
that their lordships were aware that this was not the first time 
this subject had been discussed in that House, and in order to- 
make his reply complete he must refer to the debate of July 27, 
1883, or rather to the reply given at the time for the Govern- 
ment by his noble friend, Lord Thurlow. It appeared that in 
1850 the Fine Art Commissioners entered into an agreement. 
with Mr. Herbert to paint nine pictures for the sum of g,000/.,. 
which were to be completed in not less than ten years after the 
Robing Room, where the pictures were to be painted, was 
ready for Mr. Herbert to work in. The room was not ready 
till 1858, and in 1864, when the picture of Moses coming down 
Jrom Mount Sinai was finished, Mr. Herbert asked for a re- 
consideration of the agreement come to, on the ground that the 
system he had been compelled to adopt—the water-glass 
process—for fresco painting had proved a failure, would cause 
a great deal more labour, take more time, and cost more than 
was originally thought of. The question of the original agree- 
ment with the Fine Arts Commissioners was then referred to- 
the Treasury by the First Commissioner of Works, who had at 
that time superseded this Commission, and the Treasury 
ordered an inquiry. The result of this inquiry was that the 
sum of 3,000/. was paid to Mr. Herbert in addition to the 
2,000/. already paid him for the picture of Moses. In 1866. 
another agreement was made with Mr. Herbert to complete the 
picture of the Judgment of Daniel in three and a halfyears for the. 
sum of 4,000/. This picture, which ought to have been handed over 
to the First Commissioner in 1869 was not handed over to him in 
a finished state till 1880, although Mr. Herbert had been much 
pressed to complete it. He might add that the original agree- 
ment of 1850 was cancelled by a Treasury letter in 1866, and 
Mr. Herbert then came to a distinct understanding with the: 
Government that he had no further claim unless the other pic- 
tures proposed were proceeded with under afresh contract. On, 
coasideration of these facts in 1883, the First Commissioner of 
Works came to the conclusion that he could not hold out any . 
hope that Mr. Herbert would be requested to finish the series of 
nine pictures ; for the water-glass system was much more costly 
than the first proposal of fresco painting, and caused ar 
indefinite amount of delay. No one appreciated more fully 
than his right hon. friend Mr. Plunket the many merits of Mr- 
Herbert’s paintings ; paintings which had been justly praised 
in his own generation, and would certainly carry his name down 
to posterity as one of the greatest painters of the day. He 
was sure their lordships would agree with him in this expression: 
of opinion. Nevertheless, after the most careful consideration, 
the First Commissioner had come to the conclusion, with 
regret, that there was no reason to alter the decision arrived at 
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by his predecessor in 1883, not to call on Mr. Herbert to 
execute the original designs.—The Earl of Iddesleigh, speaking 
as a personal friend of Mr. Herbert for more than 40 years, and 
as one wko had had an opportunity of knowing well the work he 
had done, said he wished to make one observation with regard to 
" ‘the references which had been made to the length of time taken by 
Mr. Herbert in the accomplishment of his work. When Mr. 
Herbert undertook this work, fresco-painting was almost a lost 
art in this country, and Mr. Herbert’s undertaking created a 
great deal of sympathy, a great deal of expectation, and a great 
‘deal of very natural criticism. Their lordships were aware that 
Mr. Herbert was frequently obliged to lay aside the work 
~ which he might otherwise have prosecuted on account of un- 
foreseen difficulties, and questions that had to be solved—for 
‘instance, the question with regard to water-glass painting. If 
Mr. Herbert seemed a long time in completing the work he 
had undertaken, the circumstances must be taken more fully 
into consideration. He rose for the purpose of expressing his 
own sympathy and admiration for the great work Mr. Herbert 
had done in reviving what was supposed to be a lost art among 
us. Mr. Herbert had made himself a reputation which would 
last as long as that building endured, and a name which would 
be immortalised in the history of painting. Whatever disap- 
pointment Mr. Herbert might feel, no doubt the sympathy and 
‘ admiration they all felt for him would be some compensation 
to him. While not wishing to interfere with the decision of the 
Office of Works, he would only say that the matter was one 
which under any circumstances, and more especially in the 
peculiar circumstances under which Mr. Herbert completed his 
work, should be treated with the greatest consideration.— 
Lord Emly protested against the injustice of not allowing Mr. 
Herbert to complete the frescoes. He believed there was an 
almost unanimous feeling in the House on the subject. 


TEWKESBURY. 


ba vid members of the Gloucestershire Archzological Society 

spent three days in last week in visits to Tewkesbury and 
its neighbourhood, which are reported in the Gloucestershire 
Chronicle :— 

The president, Sir Brook Kay, in his address, when 
describing the abbey, said it consists of a nave and aisles, 
divided by rows of seven massive pillars on each side, tran- 
septs north and south, a choir with an apsidal chancel, 
and over the choir arches there is a triforium. Seven chapels 
are built round the walls, and open into the ambulatory or 
transepts. Another on the north is ruinous. The length is 
317 feet, of which the nave occupies 167 feet, with a recessed 
west end filled by a large window. The tower is Norman, 
almost the largest in England, and the most beautiful of its 
class. This, with the Lady Chapel, of which are now no 
remains above ground, was the church of the great abbey of 
Tewkesbury, originally Saxon, but refounded in 1152 by Robert 
Fitzhamon, by whom the Norman parts of the church were 
built. The sepulchral chapels were for the founder and his 
descendants, and other illustrious persons buried in the church 
or connected with the place, including many who were closely 
allied with the successive royal houses of England. Probably 
there was no parish church in the country of which the same 
might be said. The organ is said to have been brought from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and was set up in 1737, having pre- 
viously been taken, according to some accounts, to Hampton 
Court, for the use of Oliver Cromwell, who was particularly 
fond of organ music. The fine old gateway, once forming a 
portion of the entrance to the abbey, exists, and the cloisters of 
the ancient monastery are still to be traced. The abbey con- 
tinued for nearly five centuries, when the dissolution of 
monasteries came about. In 1559 the abbot became Bishop of 
Gloucester. In 1609 the Corporation acquired the abbey by 
purchase, thereby preserving one of the noblest churches and 
historical monuments in the kingdom. Since that it had been 
repaired at different periods, the last restoration being com- 
menced in 1875. Alluding to some of the points of interest in 
the neighbourhood, the President said that from the abbey 
tower, 132 feet high, a glorious panorama was to be seen. The 
hills, the valleys, and the plains on the other side of the Severn 
all carried with them some historical interest. 

Afterwards the members assembled in the abbey church, 
where a paper was read by the Rev. F. R. Carbonell. He 
expressed regret that Canon Robeson was not present to read 
his paper and conduct them over the church in person. In 
sketching a history of the building, the speaker said something 
was first to be said about Saxon times, for unquestionably 
Tewkesbury was a place of importance at that period. There 
was a difficulty in gleaning very definite information. It 
appeared that about the year 715 a monastery was founded 
there by Earl Dodda. By the year 800 the monastery, and he 
supposed the church connected with it, had attained such im- 
portance that it was thought to be a suitable place for the inter- 
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ment of a king of Mercia. From the year 800 to the Conquest 
was a period of struggle with the Danes, and a great deal of 
this was fought out between Worcester and Bath. During 
that period the monks of the monastery were frequently driven 
from their home, and twice the priory itself was burnt. It was 
supposed it must have been at that time that Tewkesbury had 
lost its independence, and become a cell attached to the 
monastery at Cranbourne, Dorset. The story of how the 
manor of Tewkesbury passed out of the hands of its Saxon 
lords to the Normans was one of interest. At the time of the 
Conquest the Saxon nobleman Berthric held the fee of the 
abbey estates, and Queen Matilda sought union in marriage 
with him, but he declined her advances, and so won her enmity, 
which she nurtured until having afterwards married William 
the Conqueror, Berthric was seized at Hanley Castle on the 
very day of the queen’s coronation. He died miserably 
in prison, and all his lands were made over to the angry 
queen. Inthe year 1087 William Rufus conferred the Honor 
of Gloucester, which included the lordship of Tewkesbury and 
patronage of the monastery, upon his kinsman Robert Fitz- 
hamon. The ecclesiastical manor then comprised about 3,000 
acres. In addition to the manor of Tewkesbury, Fitzhamon 
acquired a large part of South Wales, then called Glamorgan- 
shire, and he became very powerful. It was in about 1100 that 
the construction of that monastery and church was begun, 
though as early as I102 the monastic buildings had become 
habitable, and the monks from Cranbourne removed there, and 
the position of the two places was reversed, Cranbourne 
becoming a cell to Tewkesbury. | Fitzhamon was mortally 
wounded at the siege of Falaize, and died in 1107, without the 
satisfaction of seeing the noble work he had undertaken in 
Tewkesbury completed, but it was completed by his son-in-law, 
Earl Robert. With regard to the building itseif, Sir Gilbert 
Scott had certified that the walls and pillars even at this date 
were in such good order as not to require substantial repair. 
It was intended for the eastern part of the building to end in 
three apses. Only one apse now appeared, but on the eastern 
wall of each transept the remains of two other apses appeared. 
The remains of the groining of one of them was very con- 
spicuous. In 1178 a great fire occurred ; the monastery was 
burnt, and the church suffered considerably. The marks of 
fire were still discernible on portions of the walls, &c. Probably 
the old Norman wooden roof was then destroyed. In 1208, in 
the time of King John, a famous interdict was published, and 
divine service was not heard within the building for six anda 
half years. The groined roof was not added until the year 
1300. There was formerly an outside chapel, which had all but 
completely perished. The learned Earl Robert, who completed 
the building after Fitzhamon, died in 1147. His eldest 
son, William Fitz-Count, who died without issue, suc- 
ceeded him. The lands were granted by his successor, 
Richard I., to Prince John, on his marriage with Isabel, 
third daughter of the last earl. On the death of Richard 
and accession of John to the Crown, he obtained a divorce 
from Isabel on the plea of consanguinity, but gave up to her 
the estates of Gloucester and Tewkesbury. The earldom was 
carried into the family of the Clares by the succession of 
Gilbert de Clare, who inherited the Honor of Gloucester 
through his mother, who was a sisier of Isabel. The male line 
of De Clare came to an end with Gilbert, killed at Bannock- 
burn in 1314. The last Gilbert having died without issue, his 
possessions were divided among his sisters—Tewkesbury, with 
the Honor of Gloucester, going to Eleanor the eldest, and in 
1321 she was married to Hugh le Despenser the younger, who 
was created eleventh Earl of Gloucester. He and his descend- 
ants held the abbey for ninety-three years, during which time 
most extensive changes were made, both nave and choir being 
almost reconstructed. In the groined roof the fine bosses 
present an historical series. 

The last Despenser died in 1414, and his possessions went 
to his sister Isabel, who had married Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Abergavenny. He was killed at the siege of Meaux in 1412, 
and his young widow erected to his memory the magnificent 
Warwick Chapel. In 1423 she married the fifth Earl of War- 
wick, who was afterwards made Regent of France. They left a 
son Henry, who was a great favourite of Henry VI., whc 
raised him to a dukedom and gave him other honours. He 
died at Hanley Castle in 1446. The lordship of Tewkesbury 
next passed into the hands of the “king-maker,” who, through 
his marriage with Lady Anne Beauchamp, added to his already 
immense possessions the united inheritances of the De Clares, 
Despensers, and Beauchamps. The Earl became Lord of 
Tewkesbury in 1439. After the battle of Tewkesbury, in 1471, 
on account of the blood shed within the walls of »':e abbey, no 
service was held for a month, and the chure% was reconse- 
crated. Tewkesbury Abbey was the last of the religious houses 
in Gloucestershire to surrender to the spoliation and destruction 
which awaited it in 1539 at the hands of the Commissioners 
of Henry VIII. Among the portions of the fabric which the 
Commissioners condemned as “unnecessary” was, strangely 
enough, the present beautiful church. The pious inhabitants of 
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the town, however, petitioned for this portion of the buildings 
to be spared, and this was granted on condition of their paying 
a sum of 483/., which was equivalent to about 5,000/, at the 
present time. In the year 1600 the work of destruction began. 
In 1607 an old stone altar was found buried in the church. In 
1730 this altar was again removed into the aisle by men work- 
ing all night. At a later date the altar was divided longitudi- 
nally and was used for porch seats. At the recent restoration 
it was again joined together, restored, polished, and replaced in 
its original position and at its precise original height. In 1603 
the outer roof of the choir was removed, and one substituted at 
a lower pitch. It was possible that the fall of the spire by 
which the tower was surmounted in Norman times might have 
damaged the high-pitched roof. The outer roof of the nave 
was also removed and lowered in pitch about the year 1720. 
It was not known when the west window was built. This was 
a feature which distinguished the church from all others. It 
consisted of an arch 65 feet in height by 34 feet wide at the 
outermost part. This arch was recessed with seven cylindrical 
shafts, but by the insertion of the large Perpendicular window 
one course of the shafts was covered, making only six visible. 
Sir Gilbert Scott said there must be seven shafts, and under 
his direction some of the masonry was cut away at the lower 
part, and behind it was found the seventh shaft. The masonry 
thus cut away had been left, so that an inspection could easily 
be made. The window was blown out during a storm in 
1661,and in 1686 the present window was inserted. It was 
supposed that the original design included two large western 
towers. ‘The Rev. Mr. Carbonell concluded by observing that 
Mr. Blunt, author of “ Tewkesbury Abbey and its Associa- 
tions,” remarked that for 4oo years the families of Fitzhamon, 
De Clare, Despenser, and afterwards of Beauchamp, were 
associated with Tewkesbury Abbey. 

At the evening meeting Mr. F. Moore read a paper on 
“The Old Houses of Tewkesbury.” He said :—The tourist or 
traveller in visiting or passing through Tewkesbury cannot fail 
to be impressed by the quaint and nearly obsolete style of many 
of the dwellings which meet his gaze in the streets, and of see- 
ing in them the most telling evidence that, whatever may be its 
vicissitudes in modern times, the old town was in days of yore 
a place of considerable wealth and commercial importance, 
These houses are all constructed with a framework of timber, 
the panels being filled in with plaster, and in their plan and 
construction are identical with the specimens of similar styles of 
early domestic architecture which are found in Bristol, Exeter, 
Chester, Coventry, and some other of our English towns. This 
class of domestic architecture, which in its earlier state is called 
the Tudor and in its later state the Elizabethan style, may be 
appropriately taken as the style of the sixteenth and early part 
of the seventeenth century. In its chief characteristic it is 
essentially Gothic, resembling that of the ecclesiastical build- 
ings; but some parts are altered and others added, to suit the 
difference between church and house architecture. In the 
gables (with their crowning pinnacles), in the porches, doors, 
and the general form of the mullioned windows, the resemblance 
is obvious; but chimneys, which are not required for the 
church, are characteristic of the house, and the overhanging of 
the floors and the projection of the windows are still more 


striking characteristic differences. As the walls were 
formed of nothing more substantial than timbers and 
plaster, the overhanging of the storeys was, perhaps, 


chiefly required to protect the walls from the weather. 
For the overhanging of the first-floor storey there was 
another reason which especially applied to streets. Com- 
modities of all kinds were exposed for sale in the open fronts 
of the shops, and were protected from the weather by the over- 
hanging storey. The convenience of the passengers also 
would doubtless be attended to in those times, when umbrellas 
had not been brought into use; ladies might then “go a- 
shopping,” even on a wet day, and walk the length of whole 
streets under a complete covering of overhanging storeys. It 
is at night, with a bright moon and clear sky, that these old- 
world buildings are seen to most advantage. It may be added 
of them that, fantastic as may be their exterior appearance, it 
is fully equalled by the interiors, many of the better ones 
having spacious though low-ceilinged rooms, panelled with oak 
aged to ebon blackness, and most elaborately carved and 
ornamented, whilst the number of passages and small rooms, 
cupboards, presses, and corners is almost bewildering. As- 
suming that these old houses belong to the sixteenth century, 
some of them may have been erected before the Reformation 
and have been silent witnesses looking down on the power and 
wealth and influence, and on the final dissolution and ruin of 
the great abbey and monastery, and then in succession on the 
tyrannies of Henry, the bigotry of Mary, the greatness of 
Elizabeth, the long struggles between the Stuarts and the 
Parliament, and the thousand-and-one great historical facts 
which have occurred in the onward progress of the nation down 
to these days of steam and electricity ; yet still they stand 
apparently almost as firm as ever, but justly entitled to 
admiration and care as our old houses. 


TESSERA:. 


Michel Angelo’s Figures. 
DAVID SCOTT, R.S.A. 


IS type was mental, and to such must his labours con- 
H form ; and from their conformation to this they are in 
many respects placed at a remote distance from the humble 
sympathies of those whose ideas are regulated by an immediate 
reference to sense. By such a species of apprehension their 
significance can never be perceived. To refer them to a human 
standard as essential and generic is not enough, although this 
is the nearest approach which has been made towards cha- 
racterising them. The form, light and shade, and colour of 
Buonarotti are frequently the exponents of modes of being 
which have no objective existence: he was called to treat of 
things which were unseen—of superhuman relations which had 
been established—to express the influence that the belief in 
the existence of such exercised upon man, and to connect him 
with the invisible. Mysteriousness and greatness must be 
thrown over the generic nature of man, and this is the idea 
rendered by the works of Michel Angelo. ‘They are sacred to 
veneration, to awe, and to wonder. To clothe and impress 
those sentiments was the aim of his style. Compared with the 
expression and essential form of Grecian art, and with the 
generic light and shade and colour of Titian, those of the 
Capella Sistina present a remarkable distinction. They are 
expressive of the fleshly and material ; those of Michel Angelo 
of the mental and immaterial. Greek art had, it may almost 
be said, perfected bodily symmetry, it had embodied physical 
strength and intellectual character, it had carried a materiak 
system to its highest elevation; but, in the figures of Michel 
Angelo, the impression is conveyed of a predominating power or 
will, which makes the body its machine—a vital energy which 
seems expressive of the idea of soul in man, distinct and self- 
existent. This endows them with immense power on the 
mind ; and (laying aside abstract considerations in regard to 
the tendency of Grecian theology and philosophy as compared 
to those of later times) must in many instances be considered 
to raise them above Greek art; or, if they cannot be placed 
higher than the perfection which Grecian sculpture reached 
(possibly the most beautiful example of the attainment of such 
in the history of man), fixes them on an equally elevated line. 
Both are widely different. It may be said that the Italian 
expressed, or showed, the mind zz the body, that the Greek 
expressed it dy the body. The discrimination of class and 
character must be regarded to have been the aim of Greek art ; 
the workings of mind and passion that of modern art. In 
Greece characteristic distinction had traced a gradual ascent of 
physiognomic peculiarity from the centaur up to the Olympian 
Jove. The classification of form was minutely entered into, 
which by the masters of the revival of art was comparatively 


little attended to. 


Renaissance as a Modern Style. 
E. M. Barry, R.A. 


While recognising the existing preference for Medizval 
architecture for ecclesiastical works, and conceding that in 
Gothic churches a certain amount of actual copying may be 
defended, it cannot be allowed that the Classical style must of 
necessity be neglected. The Palladian school of architects had 
a definite intention, which was to design a modern style that 
should be based upon the architecture of the Romans. What- 
ever merit may be assigned to their works, they certainly pro- 
duced buildings unlike any that had previously existed. They 
copied, or intended to copy, literally the details of the orders ; 
but neither Palladio’s arcades nor Sansovino’s palaces are direct 
reproductions of actual buildings. They at least.succeeded in 
applying ancient art to modern use, in a manner which has 
been imitated ever since. We have had in this country many 
tastes and various revivals, but through them all, the Palladian 
or Italian manner of Wren and Inigo Jones has held its 
ground, and something of a reaction towards it has lately 
appeared in unexpected quarters. In most European capitals 
the chief public buildings, as well as almost the whole of the 
private houses, are in this style, however divided may be our 
allegiance at home. If we have erected Medizval Houses of 
Parliament, the French have shown us in their Hotel de Ville 
of Paris, now unfortunately destroyed, how convenient and 
magnificent a civic building may be designed after a Classic 
manner. The application of the highest class of painting and 
of the best sculpture is natural and welcome in the case of 
Classical architecture, the Renaissance of which was fostered 
and directed by painters and sculptors. If it be said that such 
architecture is unsuited to our climate, it may be pointed out 
that it has been generally adopted in climates not much unlike 
our own, and those who have lived in one of the solid houses of 
simple outline which the architects of the English Renaissance 
have left to us, would not always care to change to the so-called 
picturesque creations of modern Gothic, with their voluntary 
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carelessness of plan, and the maximum of surface of external 
walls and roofs. In modern domestic work we must often 
welcome novelties which we do not desire to see in our 
churches. We may, in the latter case, be content to rest satis- 
fied with piers which are obstructive, and arches of unneces- 
sarily contracted span, while in secular buildings convenience 
must rule and science be invoked to aid us to overcome diffi- 
culties and economise space. It is not wise of the architect to 
Jeave such matter to the engineer. He must use his art intelli- 
gently, being ever ready to adapt it to all reasonable require- 
ments, and the Renaissance as a modern style will apparently 
have less difficulty in accepting this position than the more stern 
and stiffer types of Medizeval art. 


Popular Art. 
WILLIAM MorrISs. 


In a duly-ordered society young people would be taught 
such handicrafts as they had a turn for as a part of their educa- 
tion, the discipline of their minds and bodies; and adults 
would also have opportunities of learning in the same schools, 
for the development of individual capacities would be of all 
things chiefly aimed at by education, instead, as now, the 
subordination of all capacities to the great end of “money- 
making” for oneself, or one’s master. The amount of talent, 
and even genius, which the present system crushes, and which 
would be drawn out by such a system, would make our daily 
work easy and interesting. Under this head of variety I will 
note one product of industry which has suffered so much from 
commercialism that it can scarcely be said to exist, and is, 
indeed, so foreign from our epoch that I fear there are some 
who will find it difficult to understand what I have to say on 
the subject, which I nevertheless must say, since it is really a 
most important one. I mean that side of art which is, or ought 
to be, done by the ordinary workman while he is about his 
ordinary work, and which has got to be called, very properly, 
Popular Art. This art, I repeat, no longer exists now, having 
been killed by commercialism. But from the beginning of 
man’s contest with nature till the rise of the present capitalistic 
system, it was alive, and generally flourished. While it Jasted, 
everything that was made by man was adorned by man, just as 
everything made by nature is adorned by her. The craftsman, 
as he fashioned the thing he had under his hand, ornamented 
it so naturally and so entirely without conscious effort, that it 
is often difficult to distinguish where the mere utilitarian part 
of his work ended and the ornamental began. Now the origin 
of this art was the necessity that the workman felt for variety 
in his work, and though the beauty produced by this desire 
was a great gift to the world, yet the obtaining variety and 
pleasure in the work by the workman was a matter of more 
importance still, for it stamped all labour with the impress of 
pleasure. All this has now quite disappeared from the work of 
civilisation. If you wish to have ornament you must pay 
specially for it, and the workman is compelled to produce orna- 
ment as he is to produce other wares. He is compelled to 
pretend happiness in his work, so that the beauty produced by 
man’s hand, which was once a solace to his labour, has now 
become an extra burden to him, and ornament is now but one 
of the follies of useless toil, and perhaps not the least irksome 
of its fetters. 


The Greek Architect’s Study of Nature. 
H. W. INwWoop. 


His first preparatory steps were assuredly to pass in regular 
order, and to obtain complete knowledge of, whatever valuable 
acquisitions in taste and genius human intellect had carefully 
and selectly stored and arrived at in the formation of Greek 
architecture up to his own time; he became then prepared to 
enter on the science of obtaining further perfection, by his own 
researches, at the highest resource of art then opening to his 
view, which the several productions of nature, in all ages, pre- 
sented and displayed, not only to the ancient architects 
throughout Greece, but occasionally to those of other countries. 
Although those resources forming the means of perfecting the 
study and science of architecture lay to us through a new and 
unexplored territory, it soon evinces itself (taking either of the 
pure examples of architecture, as of a temple of Athens or 
Eleusis, &c.) that the minerals in the rock on which it stands 
gave its architect a type for its cubical and geometrical details ; 
the shore nearest adjoining produced shells, of beautiful varied 
carving, that gave the embellishments of the shafts of the 
columns, of the capitals, and of the roofs. The plants on all 
sides surrounding, the rose, the acanthus, the honeysuckle, the 
lily, the olive, the vine, and the ivy, gave details of its enrich- 
ments, so that it stood in beautiful harmony with the 
surrounding scenery: not at variance with the ever-ad- 
mirable designs of nature’s embellishments, but formed 
as to be united in one harmonious series with them. An 
instance tending to exemplify this occurred to myself. While 
landing in Greece, perceiving groups of the echinus on the little 
projections of rocks on the shore of the Corinthian Gulf, the 


sea just covering them, at the same time, with the shore con- 
taining these living examples, a little further distant in the 
same view presented their representation in stone, in the bold 
echinuses of the capitals of the very ancient Doric example of 
Corinth ; those of Athens, and other examples, being carved 
from beautiful varieties of the same. To other examples of 
shells I could collect in Athens, and different parts of Greece, 
the resemblance was complete in different details of the Erech- 
theion, the Parthenon, and other examples. The cliffs, the 
mines, and quarries, while obtaining the precious metals, jewels, 
and varied marbles, open to view the geometrical forms and 
beauty of the mineral kingdom—which are, however, on some 
occasions self-evident without research, as I observed, extend- 
ing over a considerable surface and skirting the pathway of our 
mules in travelling from Megara towards Delphi, an interesting 
display of mineralogy emanating from and. decorating the ex- 
terior of its native rock, in the usual hexagonal but large and 
fine quartz crystals, glistening and reflecting a dazzling intense 
light from the sun —a beautiful example of geometrical form, as 
adopted in the hexagonal altar at Delos. But the philosopher 
and the accomplished artist of ancient Greece would not select 
his type for study from limited nature as only immediately sur- 
rounding him ; but, expanding his resources throughout all the 
countries bordering on the Adriatic, the Black, the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, and the ocean, would combine into one view a 
rich store, to enable him to add such other varieties of those 
examples that had been selected in the productions of Asiatic 
and European Greece, as to render his own works of art a 
varied and beautiful series, in accordance to the more complete 
and varied series of examples a more extensive view of creation 
presented to his knowledge. 


Properties of Cast Iron, 
Vis POLE HARe oe 


1. The great recommendation of the material is the facility 
and cheapness with which it can be fashioned into any form, 
however complicated, that may be required. 2. We find that 
the strength of cast iron is variable, extending over a very wide 
range ; this strength depending not only on the original material 
used, but on its manipulation and treatment in founding. We 
find also (3) that it is very strong to resist compressive or 
crushing strains, for which duty it is much better suited than 
wrought iron. It ought, therefore, generally to be preferred, if 
possible, for parts of iron structures where strains of this nature- 
occur, such as bearings, short columns and struts, arches, &c. 
4. But that it is weak to resist tensile strains, for which wrought 
iron is very much preferable. Therefore use cast iron with great 
caution for those parts of a structure subject to tensile stress. 
5. That the elasticity of cast iron is imperfect even under light 
strains ; but that, as an approximate practical datum, the 
modulus of elastic stiffness may be taken at about 5,000 tons, 
6. That the hardness of cast iron is very different in different 
specimens, varying from almost the hardness of steel to the 
softness of bronze, and that these variations depend (like the 
strength) both on the original material and on the manipulation. 
7. That, generally speaking, the strength and the hardness 
increase with the specific gravity. 8. That castings are always. 
uncertain in their quality, and liable to hidden defects and 
flaws, which may much weaken them, and to allow for which 
an ample margin of extra strength should always be provided. 
g. That large castings are not so strong (in proportion to their 
dimensions) as smaller ones, the internal portions of large 
masses being weaker than the external. to. That cast iron is 
brittle and wanting in toughness and ductility, which unfits it 
to bear concussions, vibrations, or heavy impact, unless it is 
given a great excess of strength. 


Ordnance Specification for Slate Work. 


I. The whole of the slates to be of the best quality, and 
properly squared, and nailed on with two strong nails to each 
slate ; the third slate to overlap the first not less than 3 inches, 
and to bed flat upon the previous course. 2. One foot only to 
be allowed for eaves in any case, and when the first course of 
slates may not measure so much as 12 inches, only the actual 
gauge to be allowed. 3. Six inches to be allowed on all hips on 
each side of the hip rafter, at the same rate as the slating. 
4. The lime and hair (or hair mortar) to be composed of equal 
portions of lime and freshwater sand, with 1 lb. of dried and 
well-beaten hair to 3 cubic feet of lime, or such other propor- 
tions as shall be approved by the superintending officer, and 
the plain mortar to be in the proportion of one of lime and two 
of freshwater sand, and well tempered, and fit for use. 5. All 
rubbish and old mortar, occasioned: by stripping, &c., to be 
cleaned from the ceilings, and other parts of the work, at the 
contractor’s expense. 6. In all cases the nails to be of such sizes 
as shall be approved by the superintending officer. 7. Deduc- 
tions to be made for all openings, as chimney shafts, skylights, 
dormer windows, or the like ; but no allowance will be given 
for what is called workmanship for any openings. 8. One 
lineal dimension for the hip or ridge is to include both sides 
and cross joints. . 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue retirement of Mr. Peppie from Parliament would 
leave architecture unrepresented in the House of Commons. 
There is, however, a chance that more than one architect 
may have a seat there. Mr. T. CHATFEILp CLARKE has 
been long toiling to reconcile the demands of the various 
sections of the Hammersmith constituency, which is the 
most restive of all those in Middlesex, and deserves success 
for his perseverance. It will be well, however, to follow 
SHAKESPEARE’S electioneering advice, which is to ‘‘ counter- 
feit the bewitchment of some popular man, and give it 
bountiful to the desirers.” Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER has 
been selected as the Liberal candidate for North-West 
Wilts. Before the battle commences the names of addi- 
tional architects may appear. There is a need for many 
in the House, but they should not all belong to one party. 


Tue design of M. CHarLes WIENER has been selected 
for the medal that is to be awarded at the Amsterdam 
‘Exhibition. There were seventeen competitors. On the 
obverse will be a portrait of the King of the Belgians. On 
the reverse Fame is seen seated on a globe and ordering the 
spirit of Progress to distribute crowns and palms. A view 
of the cathedral and port of Antwerp is seen at foot, and 
_around are emblems of the principal industries. The medal 
will be made in a bronze alloy that has been found suc- 
cessful in France. 


Ir is feared that under the pressure of official work 
and political excitement the mind of the Under Secretary 
of State for Fine Arts in France has at length succumbed. 
We hope it may be for no more than a brief term. It was 
remarked at the distribution of prizes at the Salon that 
M. Turquer finished his address rather abruptly. When 
speaking of Tonkin, he told the painters and sculptors to 
seek inspiration there. Then he surprised the assembly by 
advising the architects to go to China likewise. At the 
time it was supposed to be no more than a /apsus lingue. 
M. TuRQUET is now at Dieppe, and from his zeal for art he 
deserves the sympathy of the artists of every country. 


THE tragic end of the sculptor, ALEXANDRE SCHC:NE- 
WERK, was not caused by poverty or neglect. For sculpture 
worthy of the name patrons are always forthcoming in 
France, and SCH@NEWERK’s figures were selected for honour 
forty years back. He obtained, we believe, three first-class 
medals ; he was one of the artists selected to represent 
France in the International Exhibitions of 1855 and 1878 ; 
and, since 1873, he was a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. Among his works were Z’Amour Vaincu, Myrto, 
Salomé, and Jeune fille a la Fontaine. SCH@®NEWERK was 
confined in the asylum at Charenton several years ago, and 
the recurrence of his malady was attributed to grief for the 
insanity of his wife. Like the painter JuNpT, he met his 
death by rushing from imaginary persecutors through a 
window on a third storey many feet above the court. 


THE tesselated pavement in Jewry Wall Street, Leicester, 
which has been lately discovered, forms a floor which, if 
complete, would measure 23 feet square; it lacks a part on 
the west side, and also the entire south border is missing. 
It is a marvel of constructive skill, of variety and beauty in 
form and colour, and not the least part of the marvel arises 
from the peculiar elements out of which the designer has 
produced his truly harmonious effects. No squared, arti- 
ficially coloured, or glazed tesserz are used, but little 
pieces, irregularly but purposely formed of brick and stone. 
There are three shades of brick—a bright red, a dull or 
Indian red, and a shade between the two; slate from a 
neighbouring quarry gives a dark bluish grey ; an oolite 
supplies the warmer buff, and a fine white composition 
resembling limestone is used for the centre points 
and borders. In addition, the outside border is formed 
with tessere of rather larger size, of a sage green 
limestone. Speaking generally, the design is formed 
by nine octagon figures, three by three, surrounded and 
divided by a guilloche cable band; the interspaces of the 
octagons are filled by four smaller square patterns, and the 


outer octagon spaces by twelve triangles. Outside these is 
a border formed by a cable band, by a second band of 
alternate heart-shaped, pear-shaped, and bell-shaped flowers, 
and by alternate white and grey bands ; and outside all is 
the limestone border already described. This border is 
constructed with tesserze about five-eighths of an inch square. 
The remaining tesseree vary from one-half to one-quarter 
inch, of irregular rhomboidal form. ‘The construction of 
the pavement is remarkable. There is a foundation of 
strong concrete below; over it is a bed of pounded brick 
and lime three to four inches thick, and upon this a layer 
of fine white cement, in which the tessere are Jaid with their 
roughest side downwards. Liquid cement appears to have 
been poured over the floor, filling up the interstices, after 
which the surface would be rubbed down and polished. 


BARCELONA seems to be one of the cities in Spain 
which can be called industrious, but that is not sur- 
prising when it is found that 21g architects are there, to 
give animation to the inhabitants. Objects of art in 
bronze, nickel, and other metals are made in Barcelona, 
and fine square bluish coloured glazed bricks, which are 
much used for floors. The crystal factory of Vallés pro- 
duces annually objects which are worth about 2,000,000 
pesetas, or francs, employing over a hundred well-skilled 
workmen. ‘There are establishments also for cabinet and 
carpenters’ work, the most famous being that of VipaL. It 
contains steam saw-mills, workshops for turning and 
moulding, for smelting and carving glass, for gilding 
frames and furniture, for colouring glass and engraving 
on crystal, all furnished with the most modern apparatus 
and machinery. The mosaics of Barcelona compete with 
those from France. Italy has a large trade with the city in 
marble and stone for sculpture and building, and in lavas 
for pavements. Belgium of late has been importing a 
paving-stone from Quenort, which is on trial, and as 
streets are being formed in all directions there is a demand 
for a durable material. 


Ptans for the restoration of the very old Derbyshire 
church of St. Wystan’s, Repton, have been prepared by Mr. 
A. W. BLomFiELp, M.A. The cost is estimated at 4,500/,, 
and the contract is to be given to Mr. ‘THompson, of Peter- 
borough. At the instance of Dr. Cox, the author of 
“Churches in Devonshire,” the Building Committee have 
passed resolutions to the effect that the older work of the 
building, and more especially the very interesting Saxon 
remains, are to be interfered with as little as possible, and 
that, regard being had to the fact that the present floor level 
of the church is nearly two feet higher than the original 
level, as well as to the serious risk of disturbing the Saxon 
masonry, Mr. BLomrieLp be requested to reconsider that 
part of his plan which refers to the east window of the 
chancel, and the alteration of the level of the chancel 
floor. 


THE excessive heat in Naples has induced the Govern- 
ment to issue an order to the vice-syndics for the closing 
of unhealthy cellars and underground dwellings. The dassz. 
are notorious for wretchedness, but poor people pay three 
or four lire a month for occupying them. ‘The question is, 
where are the occupants to go when evicted? In Rome 
the humbler class of dwellings are no less in need of reform. 
Many rooms are below the level of the street, and never get 
aray of sunshine. The smallest apartments are occupied 
by ten, fifteen, and even twenty persons. Under these 
circumstances, four cubic yards per head of air is as much 
as each individual can obtain. Although the police have 
in one month dislodged three hundred persons from dens 
unfit for human habitation, the Augean stable is far from being 
cleaned out. .A single speculator lately built in a central 
and populous part of the city no less than fifty mud hovels 
2} métres in height by 3 in width, in each of which damp, 
smoky, and pestilential cabins four or five persons were 
huddled together for warmth and shelter. A_ society, 
indeed, exists for the improvement of the dwellings of the 
poor, but its means are quite inadequate. In Turin the 
upper floors of many large houses have been specially con- 
structed for the accommodation of the humbler classes in 
airy and spacious garrets at cheap rents. . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MARIONKA, 


RIENTAL subjects find favour in France from the 

opportunities they afford of rich colour. ‘The illus- 

tration we give this week is from one by M. SCHOMMER, 
which was exhibited this year in the Salon. 


THE NEW POST OFFICE, TRURO. 


HE building shown in the illustration has been lately 

designed by Mr. Sitvanus Trevait. Advantage 

was taken of the opportunity offered by the site to give an 

artistic appearance to the offices. While the style is adapted 

to a cathedral city, it does not in any way detract from the 

business character of the building, and it would be well if 
many others could be equally fortunate. 


STRATHRAY GARDENS, SOUTH HAMPSTEAD. 


HE original of our illustration is from the pen of Mr. 
Harry B. Measures, from whose drawings, &c., 

the work has been executed by Mr. WILLIAM WILLETT, of 
Hampstead and Kensington. The materials used are 
red bricks, relieved with malms, tile hanging, &c., in the 
upper stages, the bricks used being made by Mr. WILLErT ; 
the tiles, Broseley; Beer stone has been used in en- 
trances and other portions of front ; the forecourt coping, 
pier bands, and caps are in buff terra-cotta, by Messrs. 


DOULTON. 

N this building local whinstone will be entirely used for 
] exterior, the windows and doorways only having free- 
stone dressings. ‘The roofs will be covered with Westmore- 
land green slates, except porch, which will be tiled. - The 
interior of church will have tiling on lower walls, and an 
open timber roof. The cost is estimated at 3,000/. Messrs. 
WiLtuiaM LanpLess & H. E. C.iirrorp, of 227 West 


George Street, Glasgow, are the architects. 

W* illustrate to-day a block of premises lately com- 
pleted in St. Peter’s Street, Derby, on the site of 

the old rectory house. It is built of red brick and terra- 

cotta from the Hathern Brick Company, of Loughborough. 

The work has been carried out by Mr. GEoRGE PEMBERTON, 


of Derby, from the drawings and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. R. W. H. Mason, of Albert Street, Derby. 


CHURCH AND PARSONAGE, CAMPBELLTOWN. 


ST. PETER’S CORNER, DERBY. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
IN IRELAND. 


THE ROYAL 
A DEPUTATION of the Irish Architects presented an 
address of welcome to the Lord-Lieutenant at the Castle 
of Dublin on the 24th inst. The members selected were 
—Messrs. John M‘Curdy, president; A. E. Murray, hon. secre- 
tary; E. Mitchell, William Stirling, F, Butler, J. R. Carroll, 
S. Simms, Charles Geoghegan, W. Simms, W. Welland, H. 
Pentland, T. Drew, and R. O’B. Smyth. 
The following was the address :—“ We, the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland, recognise that we are permitted to 
‘approach your Excellency as representative of an art identified 
-with the progress and prosperity of the country, and of the 
industrial community engaged in building. It has been a 
custom of the State to encourage the art of architecture, and to 
erect national buildings worthy of these countries by the em- 
ployment, from time to time, of the best independent archi- 
tectural talent available, and we believe we can point with 
pardonable pride to some of the national monuments of this 
city designed under such auspices; and we desire to express 
our satisfaction that our profession is still so identified with the 
State by the erection at present of an important national 
building, the Museum of Science and Art and National 
Library, from the designs of a member of our society. In 
tendering respectfully, through your Excellency, renewed 
assurance of our loyalty towards Her Gracious Majesty, our 
patron, and, at the same time, a welcome to Ireland to your 
Excellency, we desire to express our hope that your Excellency’s 
rule in this country may be signalised by that peace, content- 
ment, and prosperity under which alone our art can flourish. 


We respectfully desire that your Excellency, following in the 
footsteps of your predecessors in office for nearly half a century 
past, would be pleased to be vice-patron of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland.” 

His Excellency, in reply, said :—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men of the Institute,—I accept with great satisfaction your 
assurance of loyalty, and I thank you personally for the kind 
language you have used to me and the welcome you have given 
me. I shall very gratefully value the honour and compliment 
you have been good enough to pay me in asking me to become 
vice-patron. It has been my good fortune through life to be 
acquainted personally with so many eminent members of your 
profession, though in the sister kingdom, that-I value that com- 
pliment all the more. Mr. President, you very truly said that 
architecture—as you implied—that architecture is one of the 
great ornaments and honours of a civilised community. It 
certainly cannot be followed unless peace and order exist, and 
unless the community is flourishing, industrially, and com- 
mercially. All these are necessary concomitants and condi- 
tions. Mr. President, sometimes it has happened that in 
these great States where architecture has been most suc- 
cessfully practised, that the architects have not been 
natives of that country, but have been brought over the 
seas and attracted from distances. In other cases, as 
you know, native talent has supplied all that is neces- 
sary. You belong to the fortunate race in which talent is 
never wanting in any branch or any profession. Ireland has 
sent her sons, has not only found men within her own bounds 
to do her honour, as has been the case in your profession here 
in Dublin, but has sent her sons far and wide in the sister 
kingdom, and pretty nearly into all countries and all professions, 
and I think your profession has not been less illustrious in this 
respect than any other. I dare not specify, lest I seem to 
exclude, but I never can forget the name of one whom in early 
years, quite as a boy, I knew, to whose great ability Iam under 
the deepest obligations, and who has left the mark of genius— 
for I can call it by no other word—which will exist as long as 
the great metropolis of the United Kingdom exists—I mean 
Sir Charles Barry. Mr. President, you have alluded in your 
address to the Department of Science and Art. I had the 
pleasure yesterday of going through much of that collection, 
and of surveying the spot on which it is proposed to raise 
another important addition to the existing buildings. The col- 
lection is a very fine one—a remarkable one, considering the 
time within which it has been formed ; and the site itself, in the 
heart of a great city like this, is a very noble one. I can only 
express my hope that the work which is undertaken by one of 
your body will—as I doubt not it will—prove worthy of the col- 
lection and of science. 


EXPLORATION IN EGYPT. 


T is the practice of Professor Maspero, the director of the 

Boulak Museum, to spend four or five months every year 

in exploration, According to a correspondent of the 7zmes, 

the Professor has just come back from one of these expeditions, 

towing five boat-loads of antiquities in the wake of his daha- 

beah. To unpack, arrange, and catalogue these new treasures 
will more than occupy him for the next eight or ten weeks. 

The most striking work of the season in Upper Egypt is 
doubtless the excavation of the great Temple of Luxor, now 
for the most part disencumbered from the rubbish mounds and 
mud huts in which for many centuries it has been three parts 
buried. The village mosque, the house of the British consul, 
and a few isolated hovels alone obstruct the pillared vistas of 
this noble structure, which rivals even Karnak in the majesty of 
its proportions. But apart from this great public work, which 
Professor Maspero has personally superintended, there 
have been excursions and discoveries at various points 
of the river above and below Thebes. Unlike the 
majority of explorers, Maspero by no means confines his atten- 
tion to great historic sites. Every year he devotes a certain 
proportion of his time to the investigation of minor localities ; 
that is to say, to the mounds and fragmentary ruins of ancient 
provincial towns, and to the search for yet undiscovered pro- 
vincial cemeteries. The objects found at such places are 
often of much historical value. A royal inscription graven 
upon the face of a cliff, a rock-cut shrine unknown to Murray 
and the tourist, a group of tombs belonging to some period 
scantily represented elsewhere, a tablet recording the name and 
titles of some important personage who ended a stirring career 
in the retirement of his native province—such are the frequent 
fruits of these departures from the beaten track, and in such 
Boulak becomes richer with each successive season. Thus, 
just as Professor Maspero happened, a few months ago, to 
arrive in the neighbourhood of a certain village called El- 
Khozam, some workmen who were engaged in digging a well 
came upon a subterraneous structure built of bricks and roofed 
over, apparently by a large flat stone some 9 feet in length. In 
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very such stone conceals buried treasure, and, as a 
His | ED is smashed immediately. Fortunately, me 
local police interposed, and the work was suspenden EY 
Maspero came. The structure proved to be a funerary chapel, 
and the flat stone a fallen tablet or s¢e/a, fashioned in the form 
of adoor, and inscribed to the memory of a great Theban noble- 
man of the obscure time of the eleventh dynasty. Great was 
the disappointment of the assembled crowd when, instead : 
gold and jewels, there were found in this already desecrate 
sepulchre only a few fragments of limestone and a heap 
of potsherds. For two months after this some twenty 
Arabs went on heroically digging for the treasure, which 
of course never existed. At Siout an interesting discovery has 
been made, and in a very curious manner. A Mogrebin 
sorcerer of local fame predicted the discovery of hidden gold 
in the great Arab cemetery to the southward of the town. Per- 
mission being obtained to dig, and a Boulak official being 
present, the sorcerer performed certain incantations and 
pointed out the spot. Here his employers, two Greek traders 
of Siout, set their workmen to excavate, who, strange to say, 
at a depth of 14 feet from the surface, came upon a small 
cavern or chamber quarried in the solid rock, and containing a 
brick oven, with its iron door yet perfect, a precious store of 
more than two hundred antique vases in stone and bronze, a 
lump of black fatty clay, and on the floor a quantity of leaf- 
gold, beaten extremely thin and rolled in little rolls. At sight 
of this gold the spectators became wildly excited, Copts, 
Greeks, and Mussulmans claiming the treasure, reviling each 
other, and struggling to get into the vault. Just, however, as 
the police were well-nigh overpowered, a detachment of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets appeared upon the scene and 
dispersed the rioters. Professor Maspero does not say 
whether the Greek traders got the gold or not. Its value, at 
all events, was estimated at only 1,400 francs. But the Museum 
carried off the vases, many of which are of rare archaic types, 
and must have been brought together from very ancient tombs 
of the great monarchs or princes vicegerent of the Lycopolitan 
nome, whose rock-cut sepulchres abound in the neighbouring 
mountains. As for the subterraneous cavern, Professor Maspero 
is of opinion that it was originally a tomb, converted by some 
Arab alchemist of the Middle Ages into a secret laboratory. 
Hence the oven, the vases, the leaf-gold, and the deposit of 
black clay, which proved to be largely impregnated with 
arsenic. 

At Edfoo, celebrated for its magnificent Ptolemaic temple, 
search has till now been vainly made, season after season, for 
the necropolis that must have existed in connection with so 
important a locality. This necropolis has at last been dis- 
covered near the village of El Qacda, about six miles higher up 
the river. The tombs are excavated, or rather tunnelled, in a 
friable limestone crag, so pierced and honeycombed with pits, 
chambers, and galleries that the frail stone has given way in all 
directions and caved in upon the congregated dead. Only one 
tomb has been found intact, and this may probably be taken as 
a sample of those which are ruined. A shaft, 6 feet square and 
12 feet deep, terminates in a small chamber with a stone bench 
along one side. This chamber opens into a large hall, the 
walls of both being surrounded with oblong niches like the 
locult in the Roman catacombs. In these Jocu//, lying at full 
length, some merely bandaged, some enclosed in richly gilded 
and painted “cartonnages,” were found a great number of 
mummies. Others, dragged from their resting-places and 
despoiled of their coverings, strewed the floor. At the further 
end a pile of inferior mummies, evidently of a much more 
recent date, were laid in an unceremonious heap. Fragments 
of inscriptions and the painted legends on some of the finer 
mummies revealed the history of the occupants of this tomb, 
The more important were members of a great feudal family 
which governed Edfoo towards the close of the Ptolemaic 
period. Two or three hundred years later, about the time of 
Septimius Severus, this family had become extinct, and the 
tomb was used as an open catacomb for the mummies of the 
minor priests and servants of the great temple. 

Another interesting necropolis near Gebelein, belonging to 
the small provincial city of Aphroditopolis, has yielded some 
very ordinary mummies but an extraordinary wealth of funerary 
furniture. In these tombs have been found wooden bedsteads 
precisely similar to the little bedsteads in use in Nubia at the 
present day; also stools, whetstones, bows, arrows, clubs, 
boomerangs, staffs, horn goblets, spoons in wood and ivory, 
reed pipes, bread, corn, honey, cosmetics, and even wax dolls. 
The weapons are mostly broken. This was purposely done in 
order to kill them, that their Kas, or ghostly doubles, should 
thereby be freed from the restraint of material form, and so be 
at the service of the dead man’s double in the tomb. 

At Ekhmeen,, it will be remembered, we announced more 
than a year ago the discovery of a vast and hitherto unsus- 
pected necropolis, Never did cemetery so well merit that 
name. The necropolis of Ekhmeem is a city the inhabitants 
of which, summoned by the inexorable explorer, rise daily by 
hundreds from their narrow beds, and have been so rising, 


without any sign of diminution in their numbers, ever since the 
first spade struck the soil. Thousands have been already dis- 
interred, and apparently there are endless thousands yet to 
come. The mountain in which these tombs are excavated is a 
level limestone cliff about a mile in length. Not only is it 
pierced with innumerable sepulchral chambers, but every 
natural fissure of rock has been utilised and filled up with 
mummies. The descent into these tombs is for the most part 
tolerably steep. Some are 40 feet, 50 feet, 60 feet deep, lead- 
ing to what may be described as subterraneous dwellings, in 
which eight or ten little chambers, one above the other, contain 
about a dozen mummies in each. These, however, are not 
family vaults, but the resting-places of persons in nowise con- 
nected, as the inscriptions show, one with another. They are 
not private dwellings of the dead, but rather hotels, let out by 
the proprietor (who was probably a priest) to any who could 
afford the rent. The comparison may be carried yet further. 
These dead citizens had their ups and downs of fortune, and 
when their family became extinct or their funerary dues ceased 
to be paid by their descendants, they were ignominiously turned 
out and shifted to meaner quarters. Most of the tombs already 
opened have changed their owners some ten or a dozen times. 
The necropolis of Ekhmeem ranges over a vast field of 
Egyptian history, extending from the time of the pyramid 
builders to the latest Greek epoch. Interments of the sixth 
dynasty have lately been found. Some mummies of the Greek 
age present an entirely new type. The bodies are covered first 
with a kind of adhesive material like papier maché, made of 
the glutinous papyrus leaf; and this is again covered with a 
coat of fine clay, stuccoed and painted. The painting in 
nowise resembles that of ordinary mummy cartonnages. There 
are no conventional representations of Egyptian head-dresses, 
no hieroglyphs, no religious emblems. Themen are painted as 
in their festal robes, draped in the toga, with garlands of 
flowers or olive-leaves on their heads. The women wear the 
peplum and embroidered tunic, laced shoes, rings, bracelets, 
and armlets, and the hair ranged diadem-fashion in rows of 
heavy curls. Each mummy, in short, is a painted statue of the 
personage as he or she appeared when in life, and dressed for 
some great occasion. Unfortunately, the stucco has become so 
fragile from age that it falls to dust at the lightest touch. Out 
of every hundred mummies of this novel and interesting type 
it is scarely possible, with the utmost care and skill, to save 
more than three or four. 


MERTON ABBEY. 


ig is well known that Merton Abbey is now used as a manu- 

factory by the firm of Messrs. William Morris & Co. In 
1680 the building was described as containing several large 
rooms and a very fine chapel, but in the course of a century an 
east window was all that was left to suggest the character of 
the place. A factory for printing cotton was set up on the site 
in 1724, a second in 1752, and a third afterwards. The printing 
of silken fabrics was next tried, and subsequently the buildings 
were turned to other uses. A correspondent of the AZanchester 
Guardian gives the following description of the present condi- 
tion of the works :—Here is to be seen, under the most charm- 
ing Surrey surroundings of river and foliage, the genuine pro- 
cesses of calico-printing, woollen and silk textile weaving, 
carpet weaving, tapestry working, the forming of stained-glass 
windows, and, foremost of all, Mr. Morris as designer and 
workman and leader of the place. It is now no secret to me 
why the work of this firm possesses so many remarkable 
charms of subtle colour, form, and completeness. Everything 
is done to secure genuineness of material, and the best leading 
and workmanship under pleasant and comfortable surround- 
ings are brought to bear, with the result some of us are familiar 
with. There is no other way of producing good and pleasurable 
work, let the slaves to the machinery craze say what they will. 
One of the most interesting pieces of work was a large tapestry 
of great beauty from a design by Mr. Burne Jones. Another 
was a fine church window, with the Ascension as the subject, 
by the same designer. In the block-printing room I saw the 
well-known priated calicoes in progress, all from designs by 
Mr. Morris himself ; and outside, on a noble Abbey lawn, great 
lengths of the same were exposed to the sun and air as part of 
the work towards perfection. Then there were dye-rooms, 
store-rooms, and a stock-room, which a Manchester merchant 
would think ridiculously small. When Dr. Bock came to Man- 
chester I had the pleasure of showing him over a number of 
our warehouses, and his one exclamation at the huge stocks 
was “ Quelle masse!” I noted, however, that this European 
expert in such matters was never astonished to admiration by 
the designs, though he was full of wonder at the perfect tech- 
nique at which we have arrived. The flower garden of the 
house and works was a wonderful show of bloom clustered in 
masses of exquisite colour and form. It must be a valuable 
adjunct to a workshop so famous for the beauty and the 
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thoroughness of its products. The river Wandle flows slowly 
through the grounds, and the clustered willows on its banks 
remind one more than ever of familiar wall-papers in which 
willow leaves are all the decoration of the surface. In fact, the 
place abounds with material which in right hands, acting 
through right minds, can be applied to the decoration of the 
various fabrics which the firm deals in. 


THE MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


eo autumn exhibition undertaken by the Corporation of 
Manchester promises this year to be of exceptional 
interest. Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales having 
assented to sit to Sir John Millais for a portrait to be placed 
in the permanent gallery of that city, the occasion has been 
taken advantage of to secure a collection of that artist’s works. 
Among the portraits exhibited will be those of 4/7. Gladstone, 

lent by the Duke of Westminster ; Lord Salisbury, lent by the 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P.; and Mr. Bright, lent by Mr. 
Agnew, M.P. Mr. Martin-Holloway contributes Zhe Princes 
in the Tower and the Princess Elizabeth, Mr. Dunlop, Cadler 
flerrin, others have been promised by Mr. Cuthbert Quilter 
and other owners of Sir John Millais’s pictures. A portrait of 
the Prince of Wales, to be painted by Mr. E. J. Gregory, A.R.A,, 
has also been presented to the gallery by Mr. C. Galloway. A 
far larger share than usual of the chefs @wuvre at the Royal 
Academy will also this autumn be lent to Manchester, and the 
corporation vote of 2,000/, in addition to the profits of the 
exhibition, all of which will be spent in the purchase of works 
of art, is attracting not only a number of the best pictures 
which remain unsold, but also many new ones hitherto un- 
exhibited. The days for sending in are August 1 3, and 4, and 
the London depét is the Fine Art Society’s rooms, 148 New 
Bond Street. 


THE TOWER BRIDGE BILL. 


“fee Committee of the House of Lords, presided over by 

Earl Beauchamp, on Tuesday unanimously passed the 
Corporation Tower Bridge Bill, with the scheme of which, in- 
cluding architectural, engineering, and working details they 
expressed themselves satisfied. The bridge was designed by 
Mr. Horace Jones, and has been illustrated in The Architeci. 
On Friday last the preamble was approved, but the Committee 
adjourned the inquiry in order to enable the Corporation and 
the wharfingers to come to some terms as to the compensation 
to be paid to the latter—Mr. Saunders, Q.C., argued that the 
wharfingers were entitled to be paid compensation for loss of 
trade, which he rather doubted would not be given under the 
general law, as no land was taken to be injuriously affected.— 
Mr. Littler, Q.C., for the Corporation, whilst contending that 
the general law was sufficient, submitted a clause which the 
Committee adopted as the basis of their decision. It gives to 
the owners and occupiers of river-side premises between London 
Bridge and the proposed bridge a right to appeal to an arbi- 
trator if the opening of the bridge causes danger or delay to 
vessels, and if the arbitrator should find. that they are, in fact, 
injured, compensation may be awarded to an extent not exceed- 
ing two years rateable value of their premises, so far as such 
premises did not extend beyond 200 feet from the river, 


AHoygones, 


** Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,’ —HAZLITT. 


DE_ FOE. ON. BUILDING. 


eas in 1703 a reward was offered for the discovery of 
the political pamphleteer who was afterwards to gain 
immortality by his “ Robinson Crusoe,” he was described in the 
flue and Cry as “Owner of Brick and Pantile Works near 
Tilbury Fort, in Essex.” The men who in those days made 
bricks on the river-side and transported them in barges were 
not inspired by the loftiest sentiments, and among the latter 
class there were probably a good many pirates and smugglers. 
But in spite of the tempting reward of fifty pounds, not ‘one of 
them was found to give information concerning the whereabouts 
of the “middle-sized spare man, about forty years old, of a 
brown complexion and dark-coloured hair, but wears a wig; a 
hook-nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, anda large mole near his 
mouth,” known by the name of Daniel De Foe or De Fooe, for 
it was in these words the gazetteer described the visible signs by 
which the offender might be known. He did not wait to be 


caught. When he found that the law had pounced on the men 
who printed and sold “ The Shortest Way with the Dissenters ” 
De Foe surrendered, and, to the disgrace of English law, was 
sentenced to be fined, pilloried, and otherwise grievously 
punished. His crime was in seeking justice for himself and his 
fellow dissenters. A long imprisonment in Newgate is not 
conducive to profitable brickmaking, especially when the 
captive is the managing partner and general director. He lost 
his position, and, apparently, it was impossible to find a suc- 
cessor with equal ability and tact, for the works at Tilbury were 
soon afterwards abandoned. People who think of De Foe as 
no more than a novelist are in error. He was competent to 
undertake the control of a department of Government. Harley, 
it is said, paid him at a higher rate than he did Swift, in the 
belief that De Foe had the shrewder head of the two for business. 
It is now impossible to say whether it was only as an adminis- 
trator that De Foe was useful, for he could have had no 
practical acquaintance with bricks or tiles before he went to 
Tilbury. The late John Forster describes the undertaking as a 
kind of hero worship, and suggests that De Foe set about 
making Dutch tiles to give proof of his loyalty to Dutch 
William. But it is more likely, being a man of projects, he 
fancied that with the king’s arrival a rage for Dutch things 
must arise (like that in our time), and it was well to be the first 
in the field. In taking up tile-making he was carrying out a 
theory of his own about the necessity for versatility in a business 
man, who ought to be able to turn his hand to anything and 
“lay down one trade and take up another when he pleases 
without serving a new apprenticeship to it.” De Foe had been 
known previously as a sort of commission agent in the hosiery 
trade. The late Earl Russell was said to believe that he was 
equal to the command of the Channel Fleet, and De Foe 
exhibited a similar confidence in the absence of limits to his 
ability. “Robinson Crusoe,” which is in a great measure a 
sort of allegory of the author’s life, is one long lesson on the 
duty of self-reliance. “As reason is the substance and original 
of the mathematics,” says the hero, “‘so by stating and squaring 
everything by reason, and by making the most rational judg- 
ment of things, every man may be in time master of every 
mechanic art. I had never handled a tool in my life, and yet in 
time, by labour, application, and contrivance, I found at last 
that I wanted nothing but I could have made it, especially if I had 
had tools ; however, I made abundance of things even without 
tools.” A man who was inspired with so much confidence in 
the power of will, and who was gifted with so strong a power of 
observation, would soon master the processes of making bricks 
and tiles. This part of De Foe’s life would be likely to repay 
investigation, and it might even be possible to trace some of the 
products of his kilns. 

The failure of the Tilbury works seems to have had one in- 
jurious effect on De Foe’s mind, for subsequently he became an 
opponent to outlay on building. In treating of most things he 
shows himself to be a lover of progress, but in respect to houses 
and shops he upheld the most antiquated notions. He had 
known London in the days before the Great Fire, and the new 
buildings appeared to him less worthy than the booths he used 
to see about Cripplegate. It was a scandal, he said, to find aman 
on setting up ashop expending a third of his capital in painting 
and gilding, wainscotting, and glazing. For work of that kind 
ready money had to be paid, while the merchant was compelled 
to supply goods to fill the shop on trust. According to De Foe 
there was no stronger evidence of the degeneracy of the age, 
for fools are most taken with shows and outsides. Making 
handsome shops was mimicry of the French, who were eminent 
for thinking over-much of the outsides. It was like the showy 
dresses put on puppets and rope-dancers ; it was unworthy of 
an Englishman, it was dangerous for a tradesman. To show 
how far the extravagance and imprudence had gone in his day, 
he gives the following account of the cost of fitting up a pastry- 
cook’s shop in London. Birch’s, in Cornhill, may, we suppose, 
be taken as a type of what was obnoxious to De Foe, and the 
standard by which it was condemned must have been primitive 
indeed :— 


“Tt will hardly be believed in ages to come, when our 
posterity shall be grown wiser by our loss, and, as I may truly 
say, at our expense, that a pastry-cook’s shop, which 20/. would 
effectually furnish at a time with all needful things for sale— 
nay, except on an extraordinary show, as on Twelfth Day, at 
night, for cakes, or upon some great feasting, 20/. can hardly be 
laid out at one time in goods for sale—yet that fitting-up one 
of these shops should cost upwards of 3007, Anno Domini 
1710—let the year be recorded—the fitting-up of a shop for 
pastry-ware in London to consist of the following particulars :— 

“1, Sash-windows, all of looking-glass plates, 12 inches by 
16 inches in measure. 

“2, All the walls of the shop lined up with galley-tiles, and 
the back-shop with galley-tiles in panels finely painted in forest 
work and figures. 

“3. Two large pier looking-glasses and one chimney-glass 
in the shop, and one very large pier-glass, 7 feet high, in the 
back shop, 
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“4. Two large branches of candlesticks, one in the shop 


the back room. 

ete great glass lanterns in the shop and eight small 
rt he 6. Twenty-five sconces against the wall, with a large pair 
of silver standing candlesticks in the back room, value 25/, 

“7 Six fine large silver salvers to serve sweetmeats. 

“8. Twelve large high stands of rings, whereof three silver, 
to place small dishes for tarts, jellies, &c., at a feast. 

“og, Painting the ceiling and gilding the lanterns, the sashes, 
and the carved work—55/. 

“ These, with some odd things to set forth the shop and 
make a show, besides small plate, and besides china basins and 
cups, amounted to, as I am well-informed, above 300/. 


The outlay of 300/. appeared still more absurd, according to 
De Foe, when it was compared with expenditure on essentials. 
The two ovens cost 252, and the stock of pies, cheese-cakes, 
&c., 20/., or in all one- “seventh of what was paid for ornament. 
It was not the pastrycooks alone who weakly imitated foreign 
bedizenment—“ the shops of the more considerable trades all 
bear,” we are told, “a proportion of the humour of the times.” 
If a citizen desired to be successful it would be better for him, 
according to De Foe, “ to furnish his shop with goods than to 
paint and gild it over, to make it fine and gay ;” to lay out his 
hundred pounds in goods rather than in painting and carved 
work. “Never was such painting and gilding,” he continues, 
such sashings and looking-glasses among the shopkeepers as 
there is now, ‘and yet trade. flourished more in former times by 
a great deal than it does now, if we may believe the report of 
very honest and understanding men.” A great many reasons 
have been offered to explain the periodic depressions of trade 
in England, but De Foe was, we believe, the first to discover 
that the decorator is the cause of all the woe. 

De Foe was a believer in the advantage of shopkeepers of 
the same class associating in one neighbourhood, and he points 
to what was found in London in his “day, such as ‘ booksellers 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, about the Exchange, the Temple, and 
the Strand, &c.; the mercers on both sides Ludgate, in Round 
Court, Gracechurch and Lombard Streets ; the shoemakers in 
pote Martin’s-le-Grand and Shoemakers’ Row; coachmakers in 
Long Acre, Queen Street, and Bishopsgate ; butchers in East- 
cheap, and such like.” To open a shop in an unexpected place 
was, he considered, a sure way to become bankrupt. There was 
only one exception, and that was in case of a migration of the 
principal shopkeepers, when it was found that the trade followed 
them. ‘ We have seen,” he writes, “a kind of fate attend the 
very streets and rows where trades have been gathered together; 
and.a street famous for this or that particular trade some 
years ago shall, in a few years after, be quite forsaken, as 
Paternoster Row for mercers, St. Paul’s Churchyard for 
woollen-drapers, both the Eastcheaps for butchers ; now we see 
hardly any of those trades left in those places.” De Foe does 
not give any reason for the removals unless ascribing them to 
fate be one, but in the case of mercers it may have been owing 
to a new mode of lighting. We find him asking whether 
“every artificial side window, skylight, and trunk- light we 
see made to show the fine hollands, lawns, cambrics, &c.,” are 
not as base as washing over a brass shilling to make it pass 
for sterling. ‘These false lights,” he continues, “are really 
criminal, they are cheats in trade, and made to deceive the 
world, to make deformity look like beauty, and to varnish over 
deficiencies, to make goods which are ordinary in themselves 
appear fine, to make things which are ill-made look well: in a 
word, they are cheats themselves, but being legitimated by 
custom, are become a general practice.” If lighting can be 

made an instrument in passing-off goods at more than their 
value, it is not surprising that ‘ light and air cases ” assume so 
much importance in London. 

The “tricks of trade” could not be concealed from the 
keen eyes of De Foe. People are disposed to believe that 
there was a higher morality adopted in business a couple of 
centuries ago, but his writings are evidence to the contrary. 
Take the following case, which is curious as coming from an 
ex-brickmaker :— 


“A person goes into a brickmaker’s field to view his clamp 
and buy a load of bricks. He resolves to see them loaded 
because he would have good ones ; but not understanding the 
goods, and seeing the workmen loading them where they. were 
hard and well burnt, but looked white and grey, which to be 
sure were the best of the bricks, and which perhaps they would 
not have done if he had not been there to look on them—they 
supposing he understood which were the best—he in the 
abundance of his ignorance finds fault with them because they 
were not of a good colour and did not look red. The brick- 
maker’s men took the hint immediately, and telling the buyer 
they would give him red bricks to oblige him, turned their 
hands from the grey, hard, well-burnt bricks to the soft, 
‘sammel,’ half-burnt bricks, which they were glad to dispose 


of, and which nobody that had understood bricks would have 
taken off their hands.” 
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“ Sammel,” as De Foe explains, was a word used by the 
brickmakers of the day to describe bricks of a pale, red colour, 
which looked well but were soft and not well burnt. Another 
technical term which De Foe heard among the brickmakers 
gives him an opportunity to tell the following humorous story 
in illustration of the need of precision in the use of words :— 


“A brickmaker being hired bya brewer to make some bricks 
for him at his country-house, wrote to the brewer that he could 
not go forward unless he had two or three loads of ‘ Spanish’ ; 
that otherwise his bricks would cost him six or seven chaldrons 
of coals extraordinary, and the bricks would not be so good 
and hard neither by a great deal when they were burnt. , 

‘“‘ The brewer sends him an answer that he should go on as 
well as he could for three or four days, and then the ‘ Spanish’ 
should be sent him. Accordingly, the following week the 
brewer sends him down two carts loaded with about twelve 
hogsheads or casks of ‘molasses,’ which frightens the brick- 
maker almost out of his senses. The case was this: the 
brewers formerly mixed molasses with their ale to sweeten it 
and abate the quantity of malt, molasses being at that time 
much cheaper in proportion, and this they called ‘ Spanish,’ not 
being willing their customers should know it. Again, the 
brickmakers all about London do mix sea-coal ashes—or laystall- 
stuff, as we call it—with their clay of which they make brick, 
and by that shift save eight chaldron of coals out of eleven to 
the burning of a hundred thousand of bricks in proportion to 
what other people use to burn them with, and these ashes they 
call ‘Spanish.’ But this neither the brewer on the one hand, 
or the brickmaker on the other, understood any other of than 
if related to their separate business.” 


As De Foe advanced in age he followed the common Jaw 
and became more and more conservative. He was a believer 
in the old-fashioned ways of growing rich, and to his mind 
annuities, public securities, funds, exchequer ills, and the 
like were as risky as so many South Sea infatuations. It was 
in his trade a man should invest his money rather than in stock 
jobbing. Trade is changed, he wrote, the face of it is changed, 
and the place of it is changed. Everything seemed to be in a 
state of transformation, and the very houses ceased to have 
stability, and were as variable in form as the waistcoats :— 


“Tt is become a policy in trade to alter fashions and customs 
—not only in clothes, that part was always variable, at least in 
these parts of the world, but it never went such a length in other 
things as it does now. For the fashions alter now in the more 
durable kinds of things—such as furniture of houses, equipages, 
coaches, nay, even ‘of houses themselves, and houses built 
twenty or thirty years ago are now old-fashioned, and must be 
pulled down to build more modish apartments. And we see 
more new houses at this time in England built within twenty to 
thirty years than were built in England in two hundred years 
before.” 


In the good old times of trade England appeared to De Foe 
to be a second Arcadia, especially when compared with what he 
saw in the early part of the eighteenth century. It was 
melancholy to think, he said, that “the successors of the great 
and worthy citizens should become tools in the hand of the 
devil by drawing innocent folks into extravagance. It was not 
the tailor and milliner only who were guilty. ‘ The upholder 
does the like in furniture, till he draws the gay ladies to such 
an excess of folly that they must have their houses newly 
furnished every year; everything that has been longer than a 
year in use must be called old, and to have their fine lodgings 
seen by persons of any ficure above twice over looks ordinary 
and mean.” On further thought, De Foe came to the con- 
clusion, for which Mandeville afterwards gained notoriety, that 
private vices might become public benefits; but the resolute old 
hosier and pantile-maker could not convince himself that 
benefits thus obtained were worth the efforts ofa London citizen. 
He wished time would turn backwards, and let him see again 
the manners and houses that he knew before the Fire. 


A SURVEYOR’S FIGURATIVE EVIDENCE. 
AT action was tried on Friday and Saturday in last weele 
at the Worcestershire Assizes, in which the owner and 
lessee of the Birmingham Central Arcade and Central 
Restaurant sought to obtain an injunction and damages against 
the proprietors ‘of the Birmingham Daily Post and Daily Mail 
in respect of a nuisance alleged to arisé from the noise and 
vibration produced by the defendants’ printing machines. 

At the second day’s trial, Mr. Thomson Plevins, architect 
and surveyor, gave evidence. He said that he had made several 
inspections of the plaintiffs’ premises both before and after the 
structural alterations which the defendants had made in theirs. 


The vibration, he considered, had not been decreased in any 
part of the plaintiffs’ premises. With regard to the noise it was 
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as great in volume, but he did not think that there was some- 
times the same sharp rattle that was to be heard before the 
defendants made their structural alterations. By that he 
meant that there was still the roar of artillery, but the crack of 
the musketry was not so sharp. Cross-examined: Do you 
consider that ‘the roar of artillery and the crack of musketry” 
is a proper description of the noise that is heard from the 
defendants’ premises? Witness: I think that the noise that is 
heard renders the plaintiffs’ property unsuited for use and 
general occupation, just as the continual roar of artillery and 
crack of musketry would, if it were going on near at hand. I 
think the roar of the engines and of the machinery sufficient to 
prevent the premises being occupied for offices and for private 
purposes.—Then you do think the roar of artillery and the 
crack of musketry a fair analogy? You must take my answer 
for what it is worth. 

Mr. Grimley said he had upwards of thirty years’ experience 
as a surveyor. He had inspected the plaintiffs’ property 
several times, both before and since the structural alterations 
the defendants had made in their premises. The noise and 
vibration were exceedingly irritating and discomforting. There 
were a large number of the rooms in which it would be impos- 
sible for him to work. 

Cross-examined: With regard to the noise that is com- 
plained of, do you compare it to the roar of artillery? No; it 
is like the noise of machinery in motion.—Don’t you consider 
that to compare it with the roar of artillery and the crack of 
musketry is a gross exaggeration? I should, in all probability, 
if I were to use a simile, say that the difference between the 
noise in some of the rooms before and after the structural 
alterations by the defendants is a difference which may be 
compared to that between the roar of artillery and musketry 
combined and the roar of artillery only. We don’t hear the 
crack of the musketry, which may be referred to the rattle of 
small pieces of ironwork.—The question I ask you is whether 
you do not consider the comparison with the roar of artillery 
and the crack of musketry is a gross exaggeration? It depends 
upon which way you apply it. I certainly should not call the 
sound of the machinery the roar of artillery. I should simply 
call it the noise of machinery in motion. 

By Mr. Matthews: But there is a heavy thud and a light 
rattling sound? Yes; the heavy thud may be compared to the 
roar of artillery and the rattling to the sharp crack of musketry. 
Comparisons, we all know, are as headstrong as alligators on 
the banks of the Nile. They are decidedly odious. 

Mr. Reid, Q.C., in addressing the jury for the defendant, 
said that in such a case they were necessarily dependent upon 
the statements of persons who had been into the place, and 
who had said that they had heard the noises complained of. 
But in dealing with this evidence they must remember that a 
great part of it was that of persons who went into the place 
with the express object and purpose of reporting upon the noise 
and vibration, and who consequently, apart from any partisan 
feeling in the matter, would be intent upon detecting sound 
and vibration. Naturally these persons would be quick to hear 
sounds and feel sensations which in an ordinary way would be 
scarcely noticeable ; and he was sure that the jury, from their 
own experience, would feel that there was a great danger of 
unconscious exaggeration as to impressions received under such 
circumstances. Having ridiculed the expression, “the roar of 
artillery and the crack of musketry,” as being what he might 
call a poetical exaggeration on the part of the plaintiffs’ wit- 
nesses, Mr. Reid dwelt on the fact that up to February last it 
did not seem to have entered into any one’s head to complain 
of the noise, although if any nuisance had existed it might 
naturally have been expected that the tenants who wanted their 
rent reduced or were leaving the premises would have men- 
tioned it as their reason or one of their reasons. Since 1859 
substantially the same noise had been going on, but, with one 
exception, there had been no complaint from any human being 
whatever till the plaintiffs made the complaint which led to the 
present action. 

After two or three witnesses had been called for the defen- 
dants, the jury intimated that they had heard sufficient to 
enable them to give a verdict. They were unanimously of 
opinion that, though there might Le some slight nuisance, the 
full value of the plaintiffs’ property was not deteriorated by it, 
and that the comfort and enjoyment of the plaintiffs’ premises 
was not in any way substantially diminished. Judgment was 
entered for the defendants. 


Mr. R. Tangye has consented to hold open his offer of 
1,000/. towards the erection of public baths in Smethwick until 
December next, providing the work was undertaken in the 
meantime. The Board have decided to apply for permission to 
borrow 7,000/. for the erection of baths, and a committee has 
been appointed to carry out the work. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Appleby.—The restoration of the parish church of St. 
Michael has been begun. The total cost of restoration—irre- 
spective of the chancel, which has been undertaken and will be 
at once proceeded with by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners— 
is estimated at 2,108/. The contracts for the execution of the 
works now in progress have been let as follows, namely :— 
Stonework, Mr. George Robinson, Brampton Croft Ends, 
Appleby ; joiner’s work, Messrs. Slinger & Gowling, Appleby ; 
plumber’s work, Messrs. D. Thomson & Son, Carlisle ; slating 
and plastering, Mr. George Potts, Appleby; painting and 
glazing, Mr. T. Palmer, Carlisle. 


Basingstoke.—A chapel for the use of the inmates of St. 
Thomas’s Home has been opened. The temporary iron chapel 
which has hitherto been used at the Home, and has become 
inadequate for its requirements, has now given place to a new 
chapel of red brick with courses of black brick, built by Mr. 
H. T. Goodall, of Basingstoke, from designs by Mr. H. 
Woodyer. 


Bogworth.—The memorial-stones have been laid of a 
Baptist chapel and Sunday-school. Mr. J. Wills, of Derby, is 
the architect, and Mr. Needham, of Loughborough, the builder. 


Compton, Leek.—The foundation-stone of All Saints 
Church has been laid. The edifice will be Early English, from 
the plans of Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., and is estimated to cost 
about 10,000/., a moiety of which has already been subscribed 
or promised. 


Dipton.—The foundation-stone of a new church now in 
course of erection at Dipton, in the county of Durham, was laid 
by Mr. Joseph Dodds, M.P. for Stockton. It will be built from 
designs by Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, architects, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, cruciform on plan, with central tower, in the Early English 
style of architecture. 


Dublin.—The foundation-stone has been laid of St. Saviour’s 
Priory, near the Dominican church, in Lower Dominick Street. 
The new buildings will be grouped, as in ancient examples, 
round a cloister court 100 feet by 80 feet, surrounded by 
cloisters 10 feet wide, into which all the rooms will opens 
Next the church will be placed a new vestry or sacristy, 30 feet 
by 20 feet ; whilst immediately adjoining will be three confra- 
ternity rooms, 20 feet by 30 feet; 20 feet by 37 feet ; and 20 feet 
by 50 feet. These rooms will have a special entrance from the 
rear of the church, and will be provided with separate lava- 
tories, &c., for the use of the sodalities. The principal entrance 
will face Dominick Street, and will give admission to four 
reception parlours. The monastery proper will consist of a 
community room, 18 feet by 34 feet ; a chapter-room, 20 feet 
by 35 feet ; and library, 20 feet by 43 feet; with open timber 
roof and oriel window next Dorset Street, and refectory, 
kitchen, scullery, &c., whilst the second floor will contain an 
oratory, superior’s room and bedrooms for twelve fathers and 
seven lay brothers. The buildings are being carried out from 
the designs of John L. Robinson, M.R.I.A., 198 Great Bruns- 
wick Street, who has adopted a type of decorated Gothic 
slightly later in date than the church. The general body of the 
wall is being built of black limestone, with dressings of 
Doulting stone. The cloisters will be laid with fancy tiles. 
The work is being carried out by Mr. R. Toole. 


South Shields.—The foundation-stone of St. Jude’s Church 
has been laid. The new church will be built of red brick with 
stone facings. It will be 111 feet long, 51 feet in breadth, and 
from floor to ceiling 37 feet. Accommodation will be provided 
for 600 persons. The church will cost 2,800/. Mr. J. H. Mor- 
ton is the architect, Mr. Hudson the contractor, and Mr. David 
Lindsay, of Edinburgh, clerk of works. 


Spondon.—St. Mary’s Church has been reopened after 
renovation. The work has been carried out by Messrs. R. 
Noon & Son, Marston-on-Dove, from the plans of Mr. Mac- 
pherson, architect, of Derby. 


Tudeley Church, Kent.—This church, which forms a por- 
tion of the ancient chapelry of Tudeley-cum-Capel, granted by 
Richard de Thurdele and others to the prior and canons of 
Tonbridge in 1239, was on Sunday week reopened for divine. 
service, after having been closed for the purpose of repairs,. 
rendered imperatively necessary owing to the serious dilapida- 
tions caused by insufficient foundations on a clay soil. A. 
portion of the north aisle has been rebuilt, and a new chancel 
arch inserted ; this, together with some general repairs, and 
some of Maw’s tiles in the chancel judiciously introduced, make 
this church a pleasing example of a quiet country church, The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. George Punnett & 
Sons, builders, of Tonbridge, under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, architects, of 35 Great St. Helens, 
London, E.C. 

Wallsend.—The foundation-stone of a new church .at. 
Wallsend, dedicated to St. Luke, was laid by the Bishop of 
Newcastle on the 23rd. The structure will be built from designs 
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by Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, architects, of Newcastle. The 
church will consist of nave, chancel, north and south aisles, 
south transept, organ chamber, and vestries, affording accom- 
modation for about 550 sittings. _The nave will be 74 feet long 
and 25 feet broad, and the chancel 37 feet 6 inches long and 
20 feet broad. The aisles will be separated from the nave by 
five arches on either side, the north aisle being 12 feet wide 
and the south 14 feet in width. The organ chamber occupies 
the lowest stage of the tower, which will stand at the end of 
the north aisle and abutting upon the chancel. The clergy and 
choir vestries are arranged to be on the south side of the 
chancel, and below the vestries are the heating chamber and 
coal store. “The principal entrance to the church will be at the 
west end, where a spacious narthex with three external and 
two internal: doors are contemplated. The style is Early 
English, and it has been the aim of the architects to make the 
building as lofty as funds would permit, in order that it might 
not be dwarfed by the surrounding buildings. Vertical inlet 
wall shafts, in addition to the window ventilators, are provided 
for admission of fresh air, with a lofty fléche which surmounts 
the nave roof for extraction of vitiated air. The cost of the 
church, exclusive of site, but including heating, lighting, and 
boundary walls, will be about 6,000/.. At present only a portion 
of the work has been ordered—viz. the nave and one aisle. 
The contract for this has been let to Messrs. N. & R. Reed, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, for the sum of 2,400/., and Mr. G. Relph 
has been appointed by the committee to act as clerk of works. 


Writtle.—The foundation-stone of a Congregational chapel 
has been laid. The building, which will be in the Queen Anne 
styl will be of red brick with open.tile roof. It will be seated 
with open pitch pine benches, and will accommodate about 
160 persons. At the back there will be a school-room or vestry 
running along the entire breadth of the building. Mr. C. 
Pertwee, of Chelmsford, is the architect, and Mr. H. Kennel, 
of Writtle, the builder. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Bristol.—The new technical school which has been erected 
at the cost of the Merchant Venturers, from the designs of Mr. 
E. C. Robins, F.S.A., was opened on Saturday. The building 
is Gothic in style, and has been constructed of red brick, but 
as it is surrounded by narrow streets, a good view is hardly 
obtainable. Sir Frederick Bramwell delivered an address on 
the occasion, and, in the course of it, he said the building must 
commend. itself to them both externally and internally ‘as an 
example of good English domestic architecture. All who had 
gone over it must feel that in the more important matter, the 
fitness of the building to the end, they had ample proof that 
Mr. Robins was a most competent architect for the purpose, 
and had brought to the work an amount of thought, labour, 
and care which would benefit the citizens for years to come. 
The wrought-iron girders, fireproof floors, staircase, &c., have 
been constructed by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle, of 5 Whitehall and 
Nottingham. The lift, which has special self-closing doors, is 
by Messrs. Hodgkinson & Clark. The heating and ventilation 
are by Messrs. Bacon & Co. The carving is by Mr. Shepherd. 
Messrs. Brock & Bruce were the general contractors, and 
Mr. Withycomb was clerk of works. 


{ § Coventry.—On Tuesday the new buildings which have been 
erected for King Henry VIII. Grammar School at Coventry 
were opened by Lord Leigh, lord-lieutenant of the county. 
The new school premises are situate on a portion of the school 
estate at Stivichall Hill, Warwick Road, and have been erected 
by Mr. G. F. Smith, of Milverton, from designs by Mr. E. 
Burgess, of London, at a cost of between 20,000/. and 30,000/. 
The style is Tudoresque. The main entrance is in the centre, 
through a tower. The entrance-hall, into which open the 
porters’ rooms, divides the school department from the board- 
ing-house. From it there are corridors leading right and left 
nearly to the extremities of the building. On each side of the 
passages are doors to various rooms. ‘The spacious school hall 
is well lighted, and ornamented with sculptured heads of 
various historical characters—Henry VIII., Shakespeare, &c. 
The walls are panelled, and there is also a small recess or 
balcony, approached by a turret staircase, for the accommoda- 
tion of ladies on speech days, &c. There is plenty of excellent 
class-room, cloak-room, lavatory, and other accommodation. 
The boarding section is no less extensive than the school 
department, comprising a large dining-hall in direct com- 
munication with the kitchen, and capable of dining eighty boys; 
assistant-master’s room, housekeeper’s room, several small 
studies, lavatories fitted with boxes for the boys’ use. At the 
end are the kitchens, servants’ hall, pantries, sculleries, and 
other connected apartments, while in the basements are wine- 
cellars, &c. On the first floor are sleeping and other apart- 
ments. The master’s house is in direct communication with 
the schools and boarding-house. There are also servants’ 
rooms, hospital apartments, nurse’s room, sick ward, conva- 


lescent ward, bath-room, doctor’s room, &c., all easily acces- 
sible for attendance and completely disconnected from the 
school. ‘ 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


A Memorial of Layaman.—The church of Areley Kings, 
in the suburbs of Stourport, on the banks of the Severn, is now 
undergoing restoration and material alteration, and in the 
course of these works there have been found, in removing the 
nave, an ancient piscina and a rood staircase. Within the 
Norman doorhead in the north wall of the nave was found 
walled-up on either side the original oak door, greatly decayed, 
but the large C-shaped hinges were tolerably perfect. A mas- 
sive wooden bolt, 28 inches-long, was still in its natural posi- 
tion. Fragments of a Norman font were also found, but the 
most interesting discovery was the traces of letters on the font 
step-stones, which, after removal of paint and whitewash, were 
found to be  TEMPORE LA[YJAMANNI: SANTI.” It ison record 
that the poet Layaman was priest of Earnley-by Severn, 
and it is assumed that Earnley was the old name of Areley 
Kings.- There was a tablet to Layaman’s memory in the 
church, but it is held that this discovery places the poet’s con- 


nection with Areley Kings beyond doubt. ny 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Sheldon has finished his model of the late Mr. St. 
Leger Herbert, the war correspondent of the Morning Post, 
who died in the Soudan. 


A Memorial of Joseph Brant, the Mohawk chief, is to be 
erected in Ontario. The figure is of colossal size, and has been 
modelled by Mr. Percy Wood. The Dominion Government 
have contributed 5,000 dollars and the Government of Ontario 
2,500 dollars towards the expense of this national memorial. 


Mr. J. Murray Robertson, architect, Dundee, is pre- 
paring plans for a building for the Armstrong guns and other 
military machines in use at Panmure Battery, and also for an 
additional powder magazine at Barry Links, ~ tet 


The Statistical Report on Servia, for 1884, records that 
the country contains 527 churches, 59-conyents, 515 public 
State buildings, 1,304 municipal buildings, and 268,394 private 
houses. ; “et ir ne 

The Late Mr. John Greenhalgh, of St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, 
has bequeathed by will the sum of 2,0c0/. towards the enlarge- 
ment of the church at St. Anne’s. + peel 


Plans by Mr. Charles Lynam, of Stoke-on-Trent, have 
been approved of for interior improvements at St. Michael’s 
parish church, Stone, and a committee has been formed to 
collect funds for carrying out the work, which will probably 
cost about 3,000/. i ia 


Pablic Baths, constructed from the designs ot Mr. Law- 
rence Booth, of Manchester, have been opened at Salford. 


The Foundation-stone of a Cottage Hospital and Dis- 
pensary at Beverley has been laid... Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, 
of Hull, are the architects. 


Improvements have been carried out at the Assize Courts} 
York Castle, under the directions of Messrs. Fisher & Hepper, 
architects, York. ) 


Mr. William Tinsley, of Cincinnati, the oldest architect 
in the United States, died recently in that city at the age of 
eighty-one. : 


Plans have been prepared by Mr. A. W. Blomfield »for the 
restoration of Faulkbourn Church, the estimated cost of which 
is about I,100/. ; 


A Visit was paid on Saturday last by the members of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society to St. Michael’s 
Church, Headingley, now being erected from the designs of 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A, and also toa mansion at Weetwood ' 
built from the designs of Mr. W. Hall Thorp. 


The Manley Town Council, at a meeting on Tuesday, 
adopted plans for a new Quarter Sessions Court, to be erected 
at an estimated cost of 2,700/., and tenders for the erection are 
to be obtained. ; Mis be 


The Annual Meeting of the Royal Archzological Society 
began in Derby on Tuesday, under the presidency of Earl 
Percy, who has taken the place of Earl Carnarvon. 


IMessrs. Hugh Kennedy & Sons, Partick, are, it is stated, 
the successful contractors for the Western or Gourock section’ 
of the Greenock and Gourock line.» This contract embraces’ 
fully 2} miles of road and the Gourock pier. . The Greenock, 
section, which will be shorter, but- comprises a great length: 
of tunnelling, has not been finally settled. ; 


LONDON, JULY 31, 1885. 


HOBBS, HART & CO. 


AT the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, July 25, 
a dinner was given by Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & 


- Co., on the occasion of what may be termed the 


silver wedding since Mr. Hobbs’s retirement 
and the taking over of the business by Mr. J. M. 
Hart, by whom the whole of the staff were in- 
vited, and mustered to the extent of three 
hundred and twenty-seven, and twenty-five 
visitors. After the usual loyal toasts—‘ The 
Queen” (their patron by appointment), “ The 
Prince of Wales and the Royal Family ”—had 
been drank with great enthusiasm, there fol- 
towed the toast of “ The Founder of our Busi- 
ness at the Great Exhibition, 1851, Alfred 
Charles Hobbs, Esq.” The Chairman, Mr. Hart, 
exhorted all the employés to maintain in strict 
integrity the motto or trade-mark of the firm, 
“ Protectors and Progress,” so that the name of 
Hobbs & Co. shall be accepted like sterling 
metal throughout the world. It was gratifying 
to hear from America that Mr. Hobbs was in 
enjoyment of good health in his green old age. 
After the usual toasts of ‘The Visitors” and 
“The Press,” which were ably responded to by 
Mr. Gilbert Wood and Mr. T. G, Carpenter, the 
toast of “The Executive Staff” was proposed 
by the Chairman, who remarked that it was 
most gratifying to him to render honour to 
those to whom honour was due, and earnestly 
impressed on them to follow the lines laid down 
as a basis with the establishment and develop- 
ment of the business—namely, “perfection of 
construction in its integrity of scientific prin- 
ciples,” and never to accept business, even of 
the most lucrative character, unless in accord- 
ance with the teachings of experience in the 
highest class of construction. He reminded the 
heads of the executive staff, as an example, 
of his refusal to tender for a strong-room, 
50 feet long, 10 feet high, and 12 feet deep, 
because the principles on which the room 
was to be constructed were totally imprac- 
ticable; and he offered 5002. if any manu- 
facturer could construct the room as laid down 
in the specification by a shipbuilder with 
keyed rebated angles as shown in the drawings. 
This offer has never been accepted or refused, 
although the offer was made on December 24 
last, and still remains open. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Calvert to 
respond for the lockmakers, who gave some 
interesting statistics as to numbers of locks and 
keys made during seven years—viz., 1,734,000 
locks, 3,876,000 keys, 8,483,000 screws and 
stumps for the various locks, and 6,700,000 
rivetting stumps for inside work, all made in 
the factories at Arlington Street. Also on Mr. 
Swann to respond for the safe, iron door, and 
strong-room department, who also gave statistics 
illustrating that the trade mark, “ Protectors 
and Progress,” was not a sham but a reality, of 
which the public were fully conscious, as 
shown in their appreciation and extraordinary 
development of this portion of the business 
since the starting of safe manufacture. Although 
he could not deal with millions as Mr. Calvert 
had done, he could show a goodly number—viz., 
7,300 safes, 2,308 strong-room doors and frames, 


and 397 ventilating gates.—Also on Mr, Lee to 
respond for the offices. Mr, Lee said :— 
“Mr. Calvert and Mr. Swann have very pro- 
perly called attention to the immense number 
of raw materials converted into locks, safes, &c. 
Without wishing to bore you, I may be excused 
if Ihave a word to say from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s point of view. When you re- 
member that taking only the last seven years 
into consideration as the others have done, we 
have disbursed about 195,000/. in wages alone, 
you can form some idea of the number of 
channels into which such a stream must flow, 
and the benefit to the whole community such 
works must be in a populous neighbourhood. I 
need not mention the immense sums paid for 
material; that goes without saying. That care 
and anxiety naturally arise out of such a posi- 
tion is obvious. But my colleagues all share in 
the burden, and I think I have their goodwill 
in my efforts to hold an even balance between 
employer and employed.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BEVERLEY.—Aug. 24.—Designs are invited 
for Proposed Corn Exchange, Public Bath, 
Butter Market, &. Mr. James Sharp, Borough 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Beverley. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 5.—Designs are in- 
vited for Undercliff Drive and Promenade and 
Works for Preservation of Cliffs. Premiums of 
200, 100, and 50 guineas. Mr. G. R. Andrews, 
Town Surveyor, Bournemouth. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—Aug. 19.—Designs are in- 
vited for the Construction of Two Marine Piers. 
Mr. G. R. Andrews, Town Surveyor, Bourne- 
mouth. 

LiverPoou.—Aug. 1.—Designs are invited 
for the Erection of Dwellings for the Labouring 
Classes. Mr. G. J. Atkinson, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Aug. 1.—For Building Public 
School at Rosemount. Mr. J.Souttar, Architect, 
42 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ALNWICK.— July 31.— For Providing and 
Fixing Highteen Water-closet Cisterns with all 
necessary Connections at the Workhouse. Mr. 
G. E. Watson, Clerk to the Guardians, Alnwick. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Conversion of a 
Warehouse into House and Shop. Mr. J. H. 
Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

ATTLEBOROUGH.—Aug. 5.—For Sinking Well 
in the Red Sandstone. Mr. T. 8. Stooke, C.E., 
St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury. 

BALLINASLOE. — Aug. 10.— For Building 


Stone Bridge over East Branch of River. Mr. 
J. Lynam, C.H., River Street, Ballinasloe. 
3ARNET.—Aug. 25.—For Construction of 


Works for Sewering and Disposing of Sewage, 
Pipe Sewers, &c.; Erection of Buildings, Cot- 
tages, Tanks, Filters, Machinery, Boilers, &c. 
Mr. B. Latham, C.E., 7 Westminster Cham- 
bers, S.W. 


BINGLEY.—Aug. 10.—For Trenching-work in 
connection with Laying 1,000 yards of Gas 
Mains. Mr. G. D. Malam, Engineer, Gas Works, 
Bingley. 

BLAYDON.—Aug. 1.—For Building Business 
Premises for the Co-operative Society. Messrs. 
Thompson & Dunn, Architects, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

BoURNEMOUTH.—For Additions to Fancy 
Fair, St. Peter’s Terrace. Mr. H. E. Hawker, 
Architect, 5 Town Hall Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth. é 

BOURNEMOUTH. —Aug. 14.—For Building 
Petty Sessions Room at County Police Station. 
Mr. Robinson, C.E., County Architect, County 
Hall, Winchester. 

BRADFORD.—July 31.—For Extension of the 
Bradford Observer Offices. Mr. J. Ledingham, 
Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

CARDIFF.—July 31.— For Rebuilding Foundry 
Inn and Warehouses, Mill Lane. Mr. J. P. 
Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

CarpirF.—Aug. 8. For Alterations and 
Additions to Gaol Cells and Work in Connec- 
tion at the Town Hall. Mr. Williams, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

CarpiIrr.—Aug. 19.—For Constructing Six 
Miles of Railway (Contract No. 4) for the Barry 
Dock and Railways Company. Mr. J. W. 
Szlumper, C.E., 6 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CARNARVON.—Aug. 4.—For Building Tower 
and Spire at Christ Church. Mr. A. Ingleton, 
Architect, 11 Market Street, Carnarvon. 

CHELSEA.—Aug. 4.—For Building Vestry 
Hall. Mr. J. M. Brydon, Architect, 5 Cambridge 
Place, Regent’s Park. 

CLEMENTHORPE, — Aug. 1.— For Building 
Twelve Cottages and Two Corner Shops. 
Messrs, William Lewis & Son, Architects, 464 
Stonegate, York. 

CoDDENHAM.—For Restoring Church of St. 
Mary. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 32 
Museum Street, Ipswich. 

CorK HARBoUR.—Aug. 12.—For Construc- 
tion of Inclined Pier (260 feet long) and In- 
clined Approach (130 feet long). Mr. W. B. 
Soady, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

Crooxk.-—Aug. 8.—For Building St. Catha- 
rine’s Church. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 

CwMTILLERY. — Aug. 1.— For Building 
Church. Mr. G@. Humphries Davies, Architect, 
Newport, Mon. 

DARENTH.—Aug. 10.—For Erection of Three 
large Rustic-work Thatched Shelters in Airing 
Grounds of the Asylum for Imbeciles. Messrs. 
A. & ©. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

DaRTFORD.—Aug. 1.—For Alterations and 


Additions to Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. E. 

Hide, Architect, New City Chambers, 121 

Bishopsgate Street Within, H.C. 
DrEpTrorD.—Aug. 5.—For Widening and 


Improving Black Horse Bridge, Deptford Lower 
Road, and Road and Footway Approaches. Mr. 
J. Spencer, Clerk to the Greenwich Board of 
Works, 141 Greenwich Road. 
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Derpy.—Aug. 14.—For Alterations and Ad- 
ditions at the Nun Street Board School. Mr. 
¥F. C. Coulthurst, Architect, Albert Street, 
Derby. ; 

Drwspoury.—Aug. 7.—For Erection of House 
with Outbuildings and Boundary Walls, Moor- 
land Avenue. Mr. H. Holtom, Architect, Bond 
Street, Dewsbury. ; 

DoNAGHADEE.—Aug. 5.—For Erection of 
Dwellings, Out-offices, Storehouse, &c., for 
Commissioners of Irish Lights. Messrs. Gibbon 
& Butler, Quantity Surveyors, 22 Lombard 
Street, Belfast. 

DovER.—Aug. 8.—For Constructing Under- 
ground Tank at Citadel Barracks. Colonel G. H. 
Gordon, Archcliff Fort, Dover. 

DUBLIN.—Aug. 12.—For Construction of In- 
clined Pier (260 feet long) and Inclined Ap- 
proach. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

DuBLIN.—Sept. 2.— For Building Museum 
of Science and Art and National Library. 
Messrs. T. N. Deane & Son, Architects, 3 
Merrion Street, Dublin. 

EDINBURGH.—Aug. 17.—For Mason and Car- 
penter Works at Public Buildings during three 
years. H.M.’s Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

FARNSBOROUGH.—Aug. 6.—For Alterations 
and Additions to Workhouse, Locksbottom. 
Mr. John Ladds, Architect, 4 Chapel Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C. 

FarNuLey.—Aug. 1.—For Building Ware- 
house in Cow Close Road. Mr. C. F. Wilkinson, 
Architect, 8 Infirmary Street, Leeds. 

FEARN.—July 31.—For Building Cottage 
and Alterations to Buildings at Trusto. Mr. 
James Johnstone, Factor, Lochshade, Arbroath. 

GLASGow.—Aug. 3.—For Erection of Station 
Buildings at Saltcoats and at Monkton. Draw- 
ings, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, St. Enoch 
Station, Glasgow. 

GLUSBURN.—Aug. 6.—For Building Stables, 
Barn, Coachman’s House, &c. Messrs. Petty & 
Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

GODALMING.—Aug. 7.—For Iron Fencing to 
Cemetery Frontage and Repairs to Chapels. 
Messrs. Welman & Street, Church Street, 
Godalming. 


HANDSwortH.—Aug. 12.—-For Construction 
of Sewers, Storm Overflow, &c. Mr. EH. Ken- 
worthy, Surveyor, Handsworth, Staffs. 

Warirax.--Ang. 4. -For Erection of Sheds, 
Victoria Cattle Market. Mr. E. R. 8. Escott, 
Borough Engineer, ‘’own Hall, Halifax. 

HAVERFORDWEST.— Aug, 13.—For Construc- 
tion of Brick and Pipe Sewers (10,000 yards). 
Messrs. Edward Cousins & Son, C.E., Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, 5.W. 

HawortH.—Aug. 7.—For Building Weaving 
Shed and Warehouse at Ivy Bank Mills. Mr. 
John Haggas, Architect, North Street, Keighley. 

Huuu.—Aug. 5.—For Taking Down Buildings 
between High Street and the River, and Erect- 
ing, on Site, Large Warehouse Buildings, with 
River Wall and Quay. Messrs. Botterill, Son, 
& Bilson, Architects, 23 Parliament Street, 
Hull. 

InpDIA OFrrice.—Aug. 5.—For Supply of 
Bogie Waggon Ironwork. The Director-General 
of Stores, India Office, Westminster, S.W. 

LEEDS.—Aug., 1.—For Erection of Hight 
Slaughter-houses and Lairs at Cattle Market. 
Mr. Filliter, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 

LEeEeps.—Aug. 4.—For Building Blocks of 
Closets, with Outbuildings and Boundary Stone 
and Palisade Walls to St. Mark’s School, Wood- 
house. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 18 Park Lane, 
Leeds. 

LITTLEBOROUGH. — For Building Three 
Houses, Gale Road. Mr. F. H. Shuttleworth, 
Architect, Bridge End, Littleborough. 

LivERPOOL.— For Supplying and Fixing 
Spear Bar Fencing (1,200 yards), Sefton Park. 
Mr. George Atkinson, Town Clerk, Municipal 
Offices, Liverpool. ‘ 

LivnRpoou.—Aug. 5.—For Building Hospital 
for Infectious Diseases, Smithdown Road Work- 
house. Mr. Walter W. Thomas, Architect, 
25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 1.—For Repairing, Setting- 
up, Painting, &c., Post and Rail Fencing, 
Blackheath. The Superintending Architect, 
paca os Board of Works, Spring Gardens, 

Wis 


Lonpon.—Aug. 12.—For Building Additional 
Storey at East End of Patent Office. The Sec- 
retary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, 8.W. 

LOwWESToFT.— For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Lodge, Lychgate, and Laying-out Drives, &c. 
Mr. William Doubleday, Architect, 67 Colmore 
Row, Birmingham. 

MALINMORE, Co. DoNEGAL.—Aug. 5,—For 
Construction of Boat Slip (255 feet long), Re- 
moval of Rocks and Boulders, Construction of 
Breakwater (120 feet long), Forming Boat 
Platform, Road, &c. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secre- 
tary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

Mayo.-—Aug. 19.—For Extension of Lackan 
Pier, Building Parapet Wall, Constructing Boat 
Slip and Boat Platform, Deepening Harbour, 
Making Road, &c. Mr. Andrew 8B. Bruntz, 
C.H., 51 Mary Street, Dublin. 

NANtTWwicH.—Aug. 18.—For Supplying and 
Laying Cast-iron Water-pipes (10,000 yards), 
Branches, &c., for Water-Supply. Mr. J. Al- 
dersey Davenport, C.E., Surveyor, 152 Hospital 
Street, Nantwich. 

Navan.—Aug. 6.—For Building Labourers 
Cottages. Mr. G. Lacy, Executive Sanitary 
Officer, Board of Guardians’ Room, Navan 
Union. 

Newport, Mon.—For Building Twenty-five 
Houses. Messrs. Jacobs & Pickwell, C.E., 
71 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

NeEewport.—Aug. 10.—For Supply at Graving 
Dock, Fixed and Fitted, of Rolling Caisson and 
Hauling Gear, Rollers, Cast-iron Cills and 
Quoins, Capstan, Keel Blocks, &c. Mr. T. Rees, 
C.H., Corn Exchange Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

NEwrFort, Mon.—Aug. 12,—For Reconstruc- 
tion in Masonry on Iron Cylinder Foundations 
of Piers of the Usk Viaduct. Plans at the 
Engineer’s Office, Paddington Station. 

Norwicu.—Aug. 10.—For Building Training 
College. Rev. Hinds Howell, Drayton, Nor- 
wich. 

OLDHAM.—Aug. 3.—For Building Grocery 
Department at Central Stores, King Street. 
Messrs. Wild, Collins & Wild, Architects, 15 
Clegg Street, Oldham. 


DAMS. 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, 8.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


ee 
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Barnstaple . . . . 
Belfast and 10 miles round > 
Bournemouth and 10 miles round 
Brighton and 8 miles round . ° 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 
Dublin and 20 miles round 
Dundee and 30 miles round 
Edinburgh ° . . 
Exeter and 20 miles round 
Glasgow and 30 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltenham 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s, 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Strect, 
Stewart Robertson, 


W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


FOR 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 


SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 


and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this eubject the most exhaustive study, 
1s now prepared to supply bis patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, a tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sasb 
HG oh and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
Ain in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 


national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Hastings . 5 . 

Hereford and 5 miles round 
llfracombe . . . 
Leeds ard 5 milesround , 
6 g Liverpool , . . . 


Ludlow and Leominster . 


34 Bank Street. 
Reading and 5 miles round 


Torquay and 5 miles round 


These im- 


J None but practical and responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firms areinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 
N The present representatives are :— 
Hancock, Pilton Street. 

» W.J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round : 
Nottingham and 15 miles round * 


Southampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round 


REVERSIBLE SASHES | 
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. - Taylor Bros., Builders. 

- « OC, Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

. . W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road, 

+ « John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 

A . Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street. 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros,, Courtnay Street, 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southamptoy. 
. » OC. & W. Watson, Union Street, 
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OxForD. — Aug. 1.—For Building Small 
Engine-house, with Pump Well, Caretaker’s 
Cottage, Brick Sewer (37 yards), Boundary and 
River Walls, &c., Providing Gas-engines and 
Pumps, Laying Pipe Sewer (700 yards) and 


_ Cast-iron Pumping Main (100 yards), with Man- 


holes, Flushing-chamber, Valves, and other 
Works. Mr. W. H. White, C.H., Engincer to 
the Local Board, Oxford. 

PAIsLEY.—Aug. 10.—For Supplying and 
Erecting Sluices, Valves, Screens, Bridges, and 
other Apparatus, Camphill Reservoir, Daley. 
Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., Edinburgh. 

PEMBROKESHIRE.—Aug. 1.—For Additions 
and Alterations to Rhosygilwen, near Boncath. 
Mr. Morgan, Architect, 24 King Street, Car- 
marthen. 

Pooutn.—Aug. 1,—For Lighting the Borough 
by Gas, Electricity, or other means. Mr. H. W. 
Dickinson, Town Clerk, Poole. 

RATHVILLY.—Aug. 11.—For Building Dis- 
pensary, Residence, &c. Mr. H. R. Newton, 
C.E., 202 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

ROCHDALE.—For Additions to Volunteer 
Quarters. Messrs. Whittaker & New, Architects, 
15 Baillie Street, Rochdale. 

ROCHDALE.—For Building House. Mr. J. 
Whittaker, Mount View, Dearnley, near Roch- 
dale. 

SouTHWOLD.—Aug. 6.—For Building Three 
Houses, North Cliff, for Mr. Charles Chambers, 


' 3 Westminster Chambers, S.W. 


Sr. HeLey’s.—Aug. 4.—For Building Ceme- 
tery Wall. Mr. T. Brewis, Town Hall, St. 
Helen's. 

STONHAM PARVA.—Aug. 5.—For Restoration 
(first section) of Church of St. Mary. Mr. 
EK. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 32 Museum Street, 
Ipswich. 

Sw. NDON.—Ang. 1.—For Building Vicarage. 
Mr. W. H. Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, 
Swindon. 

THURLES.—For Erection of Galvanised Iron 
Roof, No. 22 Gauge, 116 feet by 21 feet 
at Parkstown. Mr. J. Tennant, Parkstown, 
Thurles. 


TowcrEstTER.—For Building House, Coach- 
house, Stabling, and Small House adjoining. 
Mr. S. J. Newman, Architect, 32 Abington 
Street, Northampton. 

Tone.—Aug. f.—For Supplying and Fixing 
Chain Pump. Mr. J. R. Barker, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Tong. 

TootinG.—For Building Seventeen Houses, 
Upper Tooting. Mr. J. H. Swan, Architect, 
16 Liverpool Street, H.C. 

TREGONY.—Aug. 5.—For Building Farmhouse 
on the Charity Estate, Treswallen. Mr. R. 
Luke, Tregony. 

WALSALL. — Aug. 5.—For Alterations to 
Board-room and Erection of Lavatory at the 
Workhouse. Mr. 8. Loxton, Architect, Park 
Street, Walsall. 

WINCHESTER. —Aug. 14,.— For Fitting-up 
Hot-water Apparatus and Hot and Cold Water 
Supply to Workhouse Infirmary Buildings. 
Messrs. J. Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry 
Street, Winchester. 

WInpDsoR.—Aug. 11,—For Building Chapel, 
Enclosing and Laying-out Burial Ground, Old 
Windsor. Mr. W. Menzies, Surveyor, Egham. 

WELLINGBOROUGH.—Aug. 5.—For Construct- 
ing Building, Machinery, and Works for Filter- 
ing and Softening Town Water Supply. Mr. E. 
Sharman, Surveyor, Market Square, Welling- 
borough. 

West ArDsLEY.—-Aug. 4.—For Construction 
of Main Sewer, Filter Tanks, &&. Mr. W. Loft- 
house, Surveyor, Tetley House, Wakefield. 

WIMBLEDON.—July 31.—For Construction of 
Sewage Works with Reservoir, Cottages, Pamp- 
ing Station, and Machinery, &c. Mr. W. H. 
Whitfield, Clerk to the Local Board, Broadway, 
Wimbledon. 

Woo.Lwicu.— For Supply of Engines, Pumps, 
and Boilers, 20 Nominal horse-power (in dupli- 
cate), for Sewage Works at Silvertown, North 
Woolwich. Mr. Lewis Angell,C.E , Town Hall, 
Stratford, EH. 

WoRKINGTON.—Aug, 11.—For Constructing 
Passenger Station. Mr. 8. B. Worthington, 
Engineer, Exchange Station, Manchester. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 
Alterations to the Steading of Offices at 
East Drumgowan, J.eslice, Aberdeen. 
Accepted Tenders. 


For 


Robertson, Auchmar. carpenter .£30 0 0 
Morrison, Kenne:hmoa., slater 71 5 0 
Lindsay, Rhynie, masou 55 0 O 


BACKBARROW. 
For Building Two Cottages for the Leven 
Valley Co-operative Society, Backbarrow. 


FARRER, Lindale (accepted) . £232 7 0 
Simpson, Askam-in-Furness 215 0 0 
Bell, Backbarrow, walling work. 213 0 O 
Barrow, Greenodd, joiner 142 14 0: 
Fleming, Greenodd, joiner . 141s m0; 
Lancaster, Backbarrow, joiner . 135 0 0O 
Macgregor, Barrow, joiner . NUE othe 
Noblett, Barrow, joiner 96 0 O 


BRADFORD. 
For Constructing Reservoir for Messrs. W.. 
Garnett & Co., Barkerend Mills, Bradford. 
HINCHCLIFFE (accepted) », SOSDE 0 mEU 
For Construction of 230 lineal yards of Road 
Works, with Sewer, Wilmer Road, Manning- 
ham. Messrs. SMITH, GOTTHARDT & CO.,. 
Surveyors, 15 Cheapside, b::.dford. 


Wray & Co., Bradford . . £301. OF a 
Hinchliffe, Bradford 286 16 0 
Farnish, Manningham yay 0 
Watmough, Bradford . Paes Mee ef 
Kjan, Manningham 267 Teel 
Clough & Son, Heaton 256 17 6: 
G. & R. Naylor, Scholes 252 2 3 
Bleasdale, Bradford 248 14 O 
Barraud, Bradford + : «| 2207190; 
SmitH & Dyson, Heaton (ac- 

cepted) . ° c . 247 10 0: 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
For Rebuilding Premises in Bank Square, Burton- 
on-Trent, for the Star Tea Company. Mr, 
R. W. H. Mason, Architect, Derby. 
VARLOW, Burton (accepted). 
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=—_} Receives and disconnects one 


PATENT GULLY. 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 


Rain-water Pipe and Three- 


| Forms Drain for Area or Surface. 


Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. Is easy of Access for Clearance. 
The ordinary P or S trap to be used in connection with Gully being 
| in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
| thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 


and of various sizes. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
on Sanitary Matters. 


- PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes ‘only, price 3/9 each. 


Now ready,. 
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BELLMAN & IVEY, 
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37 PIQUADILLY,, LONBOM AN, 


ARCHITEOT, 


Price 12s. 6d. 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 
For the Construction of a 15-feet carriage-road, 
of a length of about 4,910 feet, on the Kast 
Cliff, Bournemouth. Mr. G. R, ANDREWS, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Bournemouth. 


Perry & Co. . : . i . £684 0 0 
Saunders & White. 540 4 4 
White . ; 487 10 0 
Perkins ; . ‘ AA3 0S no 
JAMES (accepted) 410 0 0 


For Laying a 15-inch Pipe Sewer from Exeter 
Road to the Pleasure Grounds, for the 
Bournemouth Commissioners. 


Crook, Southampton HELO 6 
James, Bournemouth . 114 14 0 
SAUNDERS & WHITE, Bourne- 

mouth (accepted) . 106 11 6 


BRIDLINGTON. 
For Additions to Stable, No. 51 High Street, 


Bridlington, Mr, J. EARNSHAW, Archi- 
tect. 
Leeson . ' , F £31.18 “0 
Mainprize . . : , 35. 0 0 
Rennard A ; : A Ste Gn 6 
Clarkes : : F D0mLO: 10 


For Additions to No. 11 Westgate, Bridlington, 
for Mr. R. Medforth. Mr. J. HARNSHAW, 
Architect, Bridlington Quay. 


Rennard : : : . £125. 9 10 
Clark . 4 120 0 0 
Simon. : F ; TLG Gin G 
MAINPRIZE (accepted) 98 0 O 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 

For Two Houses, East side Flambro’ Road, for 
Mr. H. Ellis. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Archi- 
tect, Bridlington Quay. 

CLARK (accepted) : . £350 0 0 

For Additions to Field Cottage, Bridlington 


Quay, for Mr. .C. Bailey. Mr. J. EARN- 
SHAW, Architect. 
WALKINGTON & BAILEY (ac- 
cepted) . 8 GOO) 
BRIGHTON. 


For Heating No. 6 West 
Brighton, Sussex. 


J. L. BAcon & Co., London (accepted). 


Eaton Gardens, 


RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 

The next excursion will be on Saturday, August 8, when Gatton 
Hall, the St. Anne’s Schools, Red Hill (Messrs. CRICKMAY & 
Son, Architects, who will kindly meet the Members), and Mers- 
tham Church will be visited. 

Return tickets, ls. 8d., to be obtained of Mr. LEVERTON, 15 
Whitehall Place. Train from Charing Cross at 2.5, London 
Bridge (S. E. R.) 2.15. 

HERBERT D. APPLETON, 


T. EDWARD PRYCE, } Hon. Secs, 


London Drawing Office 
ARCHITECTURAL 


STUDIO. 
(LLOYD AND Co.) 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
EATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c , on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography ; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING 


OTC, 
25 BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 


Architectural and Engineering Drawings of every de- 
scription ; perspectives in ink and colour, tracings, com pe- 
tition work, Specifications made and quantities taken 
out; surveys. All descriptions of artistic and practical 
assistance ata ee professions Writing and 
copying. Country work promptly executed. TH 
STRICTLY MODERATE. Eaees 


Cc. DICKINSON, Architect, Manager. 


Permanent Exhibition 


ARCHITECTURAL 
APPLIANCES. 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For New Premises, Dale End, Birmingham, for 
Mr. S. Mason. Mr. OLIVER ESSEX, 
_A.R,I.B.A., Architect, Paradise Street, 


Birmingham, 
Blood sees : : : . £4,950 0 0 
Bowen : : 5 4 ne Lift AU 
Barnsley & Sons . 4,475 0 0 
Whitehouse & Jones 4,379 0 O 
Bennett . 4,297 0 0 
Robinson . ADS 0 a0) 0; 
Rowbotham 3,947 0 O 
Hartley ‘i 3 3,897 0 O 
HORSLEY BROS. (accepted) 3,838 0 0 
CARLUKE. 

For Draining, Forming Roads, and Laying out 
Cemetery, Building Walls, and Gateway, 
Carluke. Mr. J. TAIT, C.E., Wishaw. 

Contract No. 1.— Drains. 
Crawford, Salisbury . . £749 3 1 
Pollok, Glasgow . ; 553 0 4 
Harvie, Glasgow . , dj ee DOO Lins 
Pate & Son, Airdrie . : » 455 15 1 
Frew, Airdrie : ‘ : 446602 77 
Shanks, Motherwell . . - 440 14 6 
Jackson, Carluke 361 19 1 
Donald, Hamilton : 334 9 38 
Fleming, Newmains . 5 330 LO 3b 
Osborne & Stevenson, Ayr 325 18 9 
Halliday, Moffat . 314 5 5 
Donald, Shettleston : 3065 1° 8 
Martin & Symington, Carluke . 295 2 4 
MCTAGGART, Motherwell (ac- 
cepted) 232 1 6 
Contract No. 2.— Walls. 
Osborne & Stevenson, Ayr (AG) 8) 
Pollok, Glasgow . : : 5c hOh GS AR 
Shanks, Motherwell 608 19 10 
Pate & Son, Airdrie . 599 5 6 
Frew, Airdrie ; 584 15 O 
Purdie, Bothwell ; DLA TG a 
Weir & Mor'on, Lanark ATO aro. 
Stewart, Carluke 446 13 7 
Jackson, Carluke : : eA Oo Draco 
MARTIN & SYMINGTON, Carluke 
(accepted) 399 4 4 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and ¥2 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & 6O,, 


i ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
WUE] ” PAPERS. 
WS) PATENT EMBOSSED 
= a FLOCKS. 


Dado Dccorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
(> SoLE ADpRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


SAND. SAND. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 

For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits. Leighton Buzzard. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HITE SAND, .DIAMOND GRIT, for 


Cementing, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 
TILES. 


Samples and prices on application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 
Westeraam, Kent. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 


8. S. PHILLIPS. 


a a es 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green,E. 


CHAPEL-ALLERTON (LEEDS). 
For Building, Retaining Walls, at Gledhow 
Lane, Chapel Allerton. 
SMITH & ROBINSON (accepted) . £143 0 0 


CARLISLE. 
For Rebuilding Premises, Scotch Street, Car- 
lisle. Mr. GEO. DALE OLIVER, Architect, 
Carlisle and Workington. 


Beaty Bros. . - 2 r . £430 0 0 
Black . . - - 387 15 0 
Little . ; ‘ ‘ é « o8D" Olay 
Beaty . _ : 2 - +. 880) ORG 
Batey & Forster . : : 378 0 O 
1sWill .s ¢ : 5 5 ; 375 0 0 
Court . : - 5 c 370 0 0 
Reeds. : c : ¢ 35970: 20 
EL iece a Count sine ; f . “35471090 
Scorr (accepted) . : . 352 10 0 
COCKERMOUTH. 
For Building Dwelling-house, Station Road, 
Cockermouth. Mr. R. S. MARSH, Sur- 
veyor. 


Whole of the Work. 


Gray, Mason & Co., Workington £1,190 0 0 
Borrowscale, Cockermouth yA To OPO 
Crow & Co., Cockermouth ya Lor 70 
Lister, McCarthy & Lister, 

Cockermouth : 5 . 10960: 
Robinson, Cockermouth . 1,078 0 0 

Accepted Tenders. 

Lister & Co., mason, &e. . é 518 10 0. 
Robinson, joiner, painter, &c. . 333 10 0 
Fisher, plumber, &c. 1 102 0 0 
Burgess, plasterer . “ 84 0 0 
Armstrong, slater. : . 38 16 0 


All of Cockermouth. 


For Making and Altering Sewers for the 
Cockermouth Local Board. 
Henry and Hill Street. 
Reed . ; - : : . £08 bb eo 
Buley Banks Road. 
FISHER (accepted) ‘ r ~ S20 OREO 


For Painting, Papering, and Staining at Offices, 
for the Cockermouth Local Board. 

Peayis . . C 5 : seit: 10. 1) 

BoyD (accepted) . : VS 0ieu0 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
‘©9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0,1884 


‘“‘Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

““To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WER, F.R.I.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square, February 15, 1884. 


‘DEAR Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“ DEAR Str,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 

is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 


| ssonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 


Grundy.” 


Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air,”’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


COLCHESTER. 


ECCLESHILMG. 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Two Shops For Construction of Small Reservoir, Moor Side 


and Business Premises in Culver Street, for 
Mr. E. Scott, Colchester. Mr.J.W.START, 
Architect, Colchester. Quantities by the 
Architect. 


Mill, Eccleshill. Mr. 
veyor, Exchange, Bradford. 


B. WALKER, Sur- 


HINCHCLIFFE, Brad'ord (accepted) £265 0 0 


Gladwell . : 5 > £1,858 0 0 ESTON. 
Eade . . . 1,188 0 0} For Building Local Board Offices, &c., Grange- 
Ambrose . , . I CLOeRtOm.O town, Hston. Mr. THOS. Wm. STAIN- 
Bowles .  . . 1,162 0 0 THORPE, C.K. (District Surveyor), Architect. 
Dupont . 1015 0 0 Lazonby, Stockton-on-Tees . £1,180 0 
CHAMBERS (accepted) : 5 979 0 0} Qurzon’ & Lockwood, West 
All of Colchester. Hartlepool 1.150 0 O 
Proprietor finding all Bricks. Johnson, Middlesbrough . : 1,146 18 0 
Dickinson, Saltburn . ‘ 120m OF 0 
. DERBY. J.& W. Sturdy, Middlesbrough 1,09f 10 0 
For ‘the Erection. of a Pair of Semi-detached | Bulwer, South Bank 1,052 10 0 
Villas in Swinburne Street, Derby, for| ox & Harrison, North Or mesby 1,050 0 0 
Messrs. Cadman. Mr. R. W. H. Mason,| France, Middlesbrough . 1,022 2 3 
Architect, Derby. DALTON, Middlesbrough _(ao- 
PEMBERTON (accepted). cepted) . 1,017 10 5 
Architect’s est’ mate’, 1150 0 0 


For the Erection of Semi-detached Villas in 
Swinburne Street, Derby, for Mr. Mason. 
Mr. R. W. H. Mason, Architect, Derby. 

PEMBERTON (accepted). 


GLASGOW. 


For Works in conneetion with Additions to 


Bazaar in Candleriggs and Bell Streets, 
For Rebuilding Premises in Bramble Street, Glascow. 
Derby, for Mr. Shenton. Mr. R. W. H. ‘ Accevted Tenders. 
Mason, Architect, Derby. Watson & Son, mason _ £3,150 0 0 
PORTER (accepted). Buchanan, wright b1o7, G& § 
For Erection of Shops, East Street, Derby, for Paterson & Co., ae : Lope. o 
Messrs. Bainton. Mr. R. W. H. Masoy,| Fraser & Grieve, plasterer Bae 
Architect, Derby. Walker & oe ae ye 4 5 
Misieher £960 0 0 McOuat & Son, slater ZOO 
Brown. 910 0 O} For Works in connection with Proposed Im- 
Pemberton . 900 0 0 provements on Entrance to City Hall in 
Walkerdine . . 110” O70 Candleriggs Street, for the Lord Provost, 
Gretton - : 6 750 0 O 


For Re-roofing, &c., at Corn Exchange, Derby. 


Magistrates, and Council. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Mr. R. W. H. MAson, Architect, Derby. 


, i Adam & Co., diggerand mason. £6,600 0 0 

es (accepted). Bowie & Sons, joiner : 7) 4,225 15 2 

For Erection of Villa in Swinburne Street, Galbraith & Winton, tiler. AV2O. 0 
Derby, for Mr. Alfred Smith. Mr. R.W. H. Caut, plumber . : 323 10 0 
Mason, Architect, Derby. Dairon & Sons, plasterer AAV35, O) @ 
PEMBERTON (accepted). Craig & Son, sla er 30 16 6 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
oe MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 


MAYER & CO,, tz mane ano’ surrens onvy. 


speetal). ies Li.ts, Illustrations, 
149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Appli 
Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “ Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
et pmere than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


The Steel Cut Nails are far suosrior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet _pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters. they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r ewt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Ca-e Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince azy one of their super ior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 


OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 5 


‘“*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


IRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.B, 


Branch Establishment : 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stenci 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. ates of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioner 
Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Tek vt te guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and price: 
unsurpassed, Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Seales, Fro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 16! 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogue: 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.G 


‘FACTO RY— KENSINGTON. 


ae 


fcancRe: 


Crtalocu ES K ES{IMRTES on REPLICATION 


OLUME XXXIII.OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Hiandsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s 6d, 
Office: 175 Strand, Lends», WC. 


GREAT SANKEY. 

For Building Board Schools, Teacher’s [Resi- 
dence, &c., Great Sankey, Warrington. Mr. 
JOSEPH Nopat, Architect, 17 Dickinson 
Street, Manchester, 


Jones & Sons, Liverpool . . £2,465 0 0 
Ford, Birkenhead . 2393 20m0 
Holme & Green, Liverpool 2,171, 05,0 
Tyson, Liverpool 2,163550) 0 
Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool 2,096 0 O 
Urmson, Liverpool 2,066 0 0 
Dilworth, Liverpool . 2,056 0 0 
Sothern & Sons, Salford 1,970 0 O 
Collin & Son, Warrington 1,870 0 90 
Easton, Manchester . 1,870.08 0 
Ross, Manchester 1,816 0 0 
Maben, Manchester . L713 e0m.0 
RAMSBOTTOM, Pendleton | (aoe 

cepted) . : 9 1,640 0 0 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 

For Alterations, Repairs, and New Buildings at 
Cressex Farm, for the Right Hon. Lord 
Carrington. Mr. J. CARTER JONAS, Sur- 
veyor, Cambridge. 

1st Contract. 


Hunt . £698 0 O 

Gibson 663 0 O 

Looseby 650 O O 

Harris 7 F : §22 12 O 
2nd Contract. 

Gibson vals, 10) 

Looseby 9217 O 

Hunt 92 0 O 

Harris . 8410 0O 
LEYTON. 

For Making-up and Draining St. George’s, 


Manbey, and other-Roads, for the Leyton 
Local Board. 


Harris . £2,220 0 O 
J. W. & J. Neave 2,094 9 6 
JACKSON (accepted) . 1,944 0 O 
Ker ce and Paving. 
Farrar : , £6,772 3 2 
J. W. & J. Neave 6,718 13 0 
Nowell & Robson 6,714 16 3 
Beevers 6,679 10 6 
GRIFFITHS (accepted) 6,373 1 3 


SHAWCROS3’S PATENT, 1885. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c.. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND 
By Exposure to Light and Immersion in Water only. 

The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced. 
No Chemical Baths are required. Water only is used. The 
manipulation is exactly simiar to the Ferro- Prussiate Process. 
No additional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 


are quite permanent. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Giron ar on applications 


HENRY KING, 
(Late GREEN & KING,) 


House Painter, Upholsterer, and General] 
Contractor, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
VESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


TELEPHONE LINES 


1 ERECTED in any part of the country, and Sold right out, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Installations Planned and carried ont on the ARO or 
INCANDESCENT principles. ~ 


SIGNAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
Hlectrical Engineers, 


181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


bc ee ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1836. 


FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 


London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 
INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 
Fire Premiums) i.\isecsieresiaccasssesta £573,000 
Life Premiums .....0.c.sceccsuscnace 184,000 
Tiierest:.\cicvcscciseswvececccsicceiiecivale 128,000 
Accumulated Funds ..........sesee0 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THB 

ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808. 
West End Office, 32 COOKSPUR STREET. 

Ifead Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


\WO New Polished Red Granite Pilasters for 


Sale, with polished granite moulded cap and base. The 
Pilasters are 3 inches thick, 18 inches wide, and, with the cap and 
base, 14 feet 10 inches long. Ths length can he reduced. ‘Io be 
suld Cheap.—Apply, DREW & CADMAN, 215 High Holborn, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEICESTER. LONDON — continued. LONDON—continued. _ 
For Building Cooking Class-room at the Charn- | For Alteration, &c., to Stable Premises, Kendall | For Warehouse at Westferry Road, Millwall, for 
wood Street School, Leicester School Board. Mews. Mr. J. T. WALFORD, Architect. Mr. J. T. Morton, under the Superintend- 
Hutchinson & Son : P . £336 14 0 Robertson - : ; . £1,705 -0 0 ence of Mr. WiLLIAM Eve8, 10 Union 
T. & H. Herbert . A : - PS2Z020: 210 Simpson & Son , ;: edo a) 20 Court, Old Broad Street, tat “iinain 
Plant . : : 5 7 285780. 0) Wocks 5 : - - 1,149 0 0O| Higgs : * . ’ . £8, 
CLARK & GARRATT (accepted) . 28213 0| Turtle& Appleton . . ~~. 1,089 0 O| Brass&Son . . . .- 3,597 0 0 
LONDON Bolding).. .. uiywe aime . -» 4,007 5-0 (O01) Siar eee . « 334505 Gis 
Pa Padldine Missin’ * ee ee Holloway Bros. . . «,1,047,.0 .0|, Lawrence,  . «© “+ | Joona 
For Building Mission Church, Chatsworth Road, Y ; ; 3,093 0 O 
Clapton Park. Mr. R. H. Hix, Architect. New Roof over Yard. Downs . . ° . Pod: 
Higgs& Hill . , . £2,140 0, 0)" Robertson.» 4s «0855.0 0/0 Salh. -. «| SR 
Chappell 4 ps - 3 ‘ 2,720 0 0 Lock ; ' if CLV (4 HARRIS & WARDROP (accepted) 3, 
Holloway Bros... : - . 2,662 0 Oj] Simpson & Son 287 0 OlforB Hod ; ; 
= : : i . : -Bed, at Westf Road, Millwall, for 
Arnaud & Son.) 2,696 0'0|, Turtle & Appleton . .  .. 260:0 0] ery. T aromton Me We rma 
Laing & Son : ; 2,544 0 0} Holloway Bros. . : «| 264.0 0] Brags & Son £978 Oey 
oe & Wardrop : 5 rhe , 3 Bolding . . F : » 259 ia0r 0 Higgs : : . 8207-0 a0 
Taskers ; ; : rae te ‘ : . : : . 
Nightingale : : . 2448 9 |For Additions and Alterations at 113 Albion Lawrence & Son . ‘ : - 800 0 : 
Shurmur . i ; 2°448 0-0 Road, for Mr. Thos. Whiting, under the un & Co. . ‘ . . : om 0 
ef F eee Superintendence of Mr. WI memor .« 4/5 oS 
For Painting Exterior of Workhouse and other 10 Walon Cours Old nak —f a> Downs ; ; ; 5 ; £00 TORO 
Buildings for the Guardians, Mile End. Higgs . ‘ “ : : £812 0 0| Harris & WarpRop (accepted). 530 0 0 
ads 2 Harris & Wardrop ; : => Rupa of : 
Wate , . .£875 0 0 £120 0 0 Aldridge & Jenvey , : . 580 0 |For Erection of Warehouse and Stabling for 
Little : 575 0en0 Ane ay pl Sian , : : ° > Bee OF © 348 Horses, at A eas Oe “Sere 
Wicker . i 5 RS GWEN) 109 0 0 Heiser . : 4 ; 2 = JW ONO for Messrs. Carter, Paterson o., under 
Simpson fs ~ AG et 10400080 EXTON (accepted) i 5 ae Or OaO the Superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, 
Coombe “4 a ZBI On) Goan Ol ‘ 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, H.C. 
SEovane : | 384 0 0 96 0 0 For Repairs, &e., at St. Andrew’s Scotch Church, General Works. 
Simpson & Sons . 354 0 0 1200 0 0| x Eni Ob Bineet enna, Brass & Son (accepted, on Schedule of 
bie oe ts Vinee ae -° poo Bee fos bs ‘Cundy er te 0 0 ee 
ay E 7 5 BB eu [<a fe A . 19) : : 
Cnc ae x : a O° ten ee : : : . 2310 ©|Zron and Steel Work (except Iron Joists and 
How . .  . 98318 0 40 0 : Mansfield & Son . ‘ : pe ao Small Castings). 
SEABROOK & SONS” Webling ; . .  « . 2113 0| MorELanpn & Son (accepted) . £1,700 0 0 
ot ore ae Riches . . . . . 5 Ase 
‘ Gee EY; coke 35 10 0)" Row k Sn . oo.) hy 620-12 «G |For Road Improvement Works, for Wandsworth 
For Rebuilding No. 37 Church Street, Stoke| -Sterry & Bull at bats 20 0 0 Local Board. 
: eee , for Mr. W. A. Morgan. Mr.W.| Walsh : R : - 1918 0 Amerland Road. 
Beaters weet ta Jourdain =. , .- 4/19 0 0} Cooke& Co... as hauueneanamnnnn 
s, anne Od@is 6 s+ 6 8797 0 OF Beed , oa Sew as 9. 9180 01) Hamipton cele 
eas Sa Peer 7b9,0 0} Matthew 4. . 4. |. 1710 0 Pell & Son) 304 0 0 
saris ae Re: 747 0 0) Hinton, (occ ba 5 «17 0.0) Marshall 00 
Harris & Wake an 685 0 0] Northfield- 3 9. 4 pe ©. 160 0| J. Neal 00 te 
‘Aldridge & eee J » G825 0) 0 Robb. ‘ : 2 . -? 15.20. 0)” Dumerkcson are. ’ . ee OOme 0 Om 
cate HED CEVEY 2a) as . - 650 0 0| RoBson (accepted) ‘ . «18: 5 6) “RotGe eat : , : « 260; 0. 0 
Hxranvievsody . s:- dae 648 0 0) Brand. . . « . . 10 5 O| TRWHEARNE & Co. (accepted) 1 26090 0 
XTON (accepted)  . . . 648 0 Ol, Collins. ., 4 5 -. 4 10 -6 0|~- Surveyors estimate). 5.anennn—rI: 


DING” VENTILATING COMPANY, 


30 EAST PARADE, LEEDS. y 
HARDINGS’ PATENT AIR DIFFUSER 


FOR VENTILATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


en jp eld GIN TEAL, F.2.C.8., M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
=i : gs 1 user in his book called “ Dangers to Health?’ :—“JI am satisfied that by means of this apparatus, 
XL we an Secure in a town freshness of atmosphere, absence of draught, and exclusion of dirt.” 
STE nes AIP ¢ ce ee gi js ea ge a grate and aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet 
Sh ¢ 1€ Hoor level; 16 is then conveyed through the filter, and passed i i i 
y of ates tubes placed at an angle of about 30 aes. with 5 wall, é i ek Es 
; ee eae means the currents of air rushing into the apartment are compressed whilst passing through the 
SECTION | S. € currents of air, as soon as liberated, expaud, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all 


directions so i i i i 
ole nay . don re that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be experienced by the occupants, and at 


mae ge volume of og air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 


SS 


CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR,—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster... 


The DEAN Or YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel at York Minster, says :—“TI think the ventilation 
is perfectly successful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied with it, and much pleased with the result.” 


OUR PATENT EXTRACTOR is the best in the Market, and is supplied at a very 


much lower price than any other. 


CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—These Ventilators are used for Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to have holes cut through the 
walls to admit air in the usual manner. The appearance is not more noticeable than the 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 


7} : : ; * Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 
ihe GENTLEMEN, —I have pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 
us summer, is a decided success, Heretofore when the Church has been well filled at the Evening Service, I have 
Bee almost exhausted by the effort of speaking before I have got half through. On Sunday night, October 7, at our 
alta Thanksgiving, we had a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 
exhaustion. I shall be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted.—_I am, yours truly, JoHN 
GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.’’ 


ae These Ventilators are more suitable for Schools, Warehouses, and other Buildings where cheap- 
ess isan object. The result is precisely the same as in our other styles, at a very much smaller cost. 
NY 


A reduction in price is made where a number of Diffusers is required. 
Estimates and further information given on application to the ‘‘ HARDING” 
VENTILATING CO., 80 East Parade, Leeds. 
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LONDON— continued. 


Haldon Road. 
BIBMPEON eee et ae . . £457 0 0 
Peill & Son , ‘ 4 F 3 CS a AU) 
Marshall , : ms . 41715 4 
Cooke & Co. A F - . 406 0 0 
Turner& Son , Sees anv) | 0 70 
J. Neal - e . 39608 0 
R. & G. Neal € 4 : + (886.0 0 
TREHEARNE & Oo. (accepted) . 374 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . - HNBTI, OO 

: Ringford Road. 
Peill & Son. 5 . . Oe OmnO 
Marshall , : ; é oO Ou Ou 
Cooke & Co. 5 4 A . 345 0 0 
Turner & Son , : 5 CED) @ 
J. Neal Z “ = LOO 
R. & G. Neal : , : 4 BS oO @ 
TREHEARNE & Co. (accepted) 334 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate : vA AO) 

‘ Sedleigh Road. 
Peill & Son . : ; : eLCsT OO, 
Marshall 5 ; ; ae USS Cees. 
Trehearne & Co. . ‘ 128 0 0 
Cooke & Co. i 125 en ORO 
J. Neal MS. OmO 
Turner & Son ‘ : 108 0 0 
R. & G. NEAL (accepte7) 108 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate 143 0 0 


for Paving Works, for the Fulham Board of 
Works. 
Averill Street 


Nowell & Robson el SeRT0. .OM0 
Jones & Wimpey . 475 0 O 
Carter . . : AG eee nO 
Coat , . 4653) 0) 0 
Mears . 4 445 19 0O 
Surveyor’s estimate 624 0 0 
Avonnore Road. 
Mears - Q r ; : er D168 OmeO 
Nowell & Robson 5 AO T ORO 
Carter. é 5 5 ' s 490700 
Coat . . c ; 5 . 444: 0 0 
Jones & Wimpey. " - - 400 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate , See TALG ORG 


LONDON — continued, 
For Erection of Industrial Dwellings in Han- 


bury Place, Poplar, E., for Mr. W. H. 
Pettwer. Mr. T. LAwrig, Architect, 14 
Southampton Street, Strand. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. H. P. Foster. 
Outhwaite & Son : . £3,644 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 5 ox Ci, © 
Wilkins. ; ji “ + oto OW 0 
Harris 5 5, 5 5 BRED Cw 
Richardson F = eS CLO Oe 0 
Holland . : ‘ - , 38,048 0 0 
For Building Board School, Catherine Street. 


Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


LONDON —continued. 
For Supply of Lamps for Evening Classes, for 
the London School Board. 
Dodson £165 15 O 
Stevens & Sons 134 16 40 


For Interior Works of Cleaning and Painting 


of Board Schools. . 
Graystoke Place. 
Davis Bros. . : : ‘ £59 0 O 
Tait & Co. : fy PB ORat OREO) 
Dearing & Son . : : Hebets Ah WY 
Orch urd Street. 
Sargeant . : . 5 sg 20 1) 
McCormick & Son - Meals Gy AY 
Tait & Co. . we : sei bilish dy 
Bell Street. 
Petchy : : ‘ 4 . 191.0 0 
Crown Street, 
Davis Bros. . : : . MAR ORS 
Hobson : 5 ° eG 
Titmas . . . -| (SOR 0 
Dearing & Son . : - W200 
Albion Road Hast. 
Repairing Terra-cotta Steps. 
Kearley : - 7 Biome 0 
Oldrey 2 d ; 42 10 0 
Laker Road and Farringdon Road. 
Re-erecting Iron Buildings from Pocock Street. 
Jerrard - : 420 0 0 
Oldrey 3 a Slay eO 
Sargeant . : : 5 265 0 0 
Kender Street. 
Two New Entrances. 
Royowes - , . 4 » LAserGied 
Nightingale 5 . ‘ v1 12355 OO 
Holloway . Bae 5 . 124 0°70 
Credon Road. 
Enclosing additional Land, 
IMORi 1g : c ‘ 428 0 0 
Pritchard & Son . 404 0 O 
Jerrard ' ‘ : , svOm0F 0 
Knapp Road. 
Repairing Terra-cotta Steps. 
Pritchard & Son . : : . 43 14 0 
F.& F. J. Wood . . : 23 12 g 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


BILLs oF QuanTiTizs, SpectrIcaTions, REPorts 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUES “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracun’s TaBiEs, upon application. 


J. L. BACON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACH, 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.; 
18 FLEET STREET, DUBLIN; 
And at BELFAST, GLASGOW, and NEWCASTLE. 
Illustrated, Pamphlet on “Heating” post free. 


CRAIG DDU SLATE & SLAB QUARRIES, 


Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales.—The celebreted CRAIG 
DDU SLATES, as selected by the late Mr. George Ed- 
mund Street, R.A., for the ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, 
LONDON, can be obtained from all the principal Slate 
Merchants, and sent direct to any part by the Great 
Western Railway, or by Ship fro=: Pert=2>7.— For Price 
Lists and all other particulars apply to RICHARD 
BOWTON, Manager, at the Quarries 


SIR WM. BURNETT & CO.’S 


ROCESSES for the PRESERVATION of 

TIMBER and CANVAS from DRY ROT, MILDEW, 

WHITE ANTS, and PREMATURE DECAY ; also, for REN- 
DERING WOOD UNINFLAMMABLE. 

SIR W. BURNETT & CO. respectfully invite the attention cf 
Architects, Civil Engineers, and all interested in the Preserva- 
tion of Timber or Canvas, to the merits of this process, the 
efficacy of which has been fully established by its successful 
operation in all parts of the world for upwards of thirty years. 

Testimonials can be seen, and all further information obtained 
-on applicatior, by letter or personally, at the 

OFFICE; 9) CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Goodman ‘ . £14,830 0 0 
Brass & Son . ; > L4801F 0 0 
Atherton & Latta . C A le Pars) MO x9) 
Tongue . . . 14,187 0 0 
Oldrey . . ‘ . Sea 28 OF 0 
Wall A : ; ; . 14,098 0 0 
H. L. Holloway ‘ ; a3, COOP 0) 
Wall Bros. ; c : . 13,948 0 0 
Downs 3 f é BLS S98an0P <0 
Shurmur . 6 ° A 5 HE “Oh 10) 
Hart ; : : . 13,884 0 O 
J. Holloway . ; ; ~ Ld,8000,0F 04 
Johnson , ‘ : . 13,774 O- 0 
Howell & Son. ‘ . Fst ilbs OO 
Hunt 5 : 5 pees 709 9 OO 
W. & F. Croaker ‘ 13,686 06 0) 
Stimpson & Co. : . 13,563 0 0O| 
Kirk & Randall 5 Pero. oan Ome) 
Jerrard : F q a7 O0n On O 
For Building Board School, Woodland Road. 
Mr. T. J. BAtLEY, Architect. 
Lathey Bros. . : : . £11,452 0 0 
Tongue . ° : > dhe © 
Smith & Sons. 4 : A AO yO) 
C. Wall . : ; . wa L0;600 50% 0 
Kirk & Randall 2 ° » LORD AD a) 
Jerrard , 5 - 5 SY WD) 
Stimpson & Co. . : 7 LOO 0" 0 
Howell & Son. 6 ‘ 5 NOt ON) 
Downs . 3 F ; y 10;73250) 0 
Johnson . A ‘ A PE LOLO3om 10)” 0 
Wall Bros. 4 f 4 a “ORSCS! MO) 
BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 22is0'55wR 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & €0., L- 
’ j 7) 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 
BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices 5 Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 

PPS SSSSOSS OSS OSS SSS SOSOSSS SOOO LOGO OOS 


SIMPLEX Lieke 


CeSSCoeosD 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * « * * * * * 
xxx x «x SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTyY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PLP LS PISS IL SL LS LI 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, de. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


ok & * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * % 
PP PSOSSCSS LSPS SSS SSIS FOSS SF SECS SH OCS IVS 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so} 


| much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, | 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a e now offered by the Proprietor, 
Mr. Muscort (whose name is so well known in connection with 
these Green Slates for the last twenty years), at a reduction of 
Twenty per Cent. i 

For Testimonials, Samples, Price Lists, &c., apply to the old 


address, as under, 
salubia “cee Mr. MUSCOTT, 
Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries, 


CSN 


S 
SSS SSE 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


(A SPECIALITY). 


The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co, 


Advise with Architects as to the SANITARY ARRANGE- 
MENTS, i.e. the 


DRAINAGE, WATER SUPPLY, 
AND VENTILATION 


of New Houses; prepare Specification ; and execute such Special 
Work by their staff of trained workmen under Engineer’s 
supervision (which enables a certificate to be given). 


Address MANAGER—The SANITARY ENGINEERING and 
VENTILATION CO., 115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
(Established 1875.) 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


4 3 COLMORE ROW, 
SSE BIRMINGHAM. 
| G. & JE ee gy ie & Bi, 
HULL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 
PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PARIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC: 


EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 
stucco work, and for use in sewage work: and the construction of 
Gas Holder Tanks. 

EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
is specially useful in cases where the sea or a tidal river has to-be 
contended with. 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 
Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. 
Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames, 


\ : OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 
' Sally . > 
BATH § TONE, {Belegted specially to suit Architects 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 


Clynderwen R.S.0., South Wales. 


Address—YUCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 
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LONDON— continued. 


PAIGNTON. 


For Supply of Drawing Desks, for the London| For Road Works for the Paignton Local Board, 


School Board. 


Cruwys . : “ . £3 0 0 
Dodson . A ° : . wee 3 0 
Lascelles & Co. : : FOG) 
Elsley . 5 . : - Leen 
Hammer & Co. i 4 j eRINT 5 6 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
For Lighting Portion of the District of Market 


Harborough. Mr, F. D. CLARK, Engineer. 
Hodge & Barnes, Great Bowden. £162 10 0 
Silvester & Co., Newcastle . Tponlia0 
Pontifex & Co., London 152 14 6 
Spittle & Co., Newport =<) 140 Ria 0 
Smith, Little Bowden : Seeisyeics <3 
Branstone, Market Harborough . 136 9 6 
Haton, Market Harborough « L2SM9= 6 
RIDLEY, Market Harborough (ac- 

cepted) . : ° ° LOS ON 0 
Surveyor's estimate . UGS es 0) 

MILLOM. 


For Additions and Alterations, Haverigg, Millom 
§chool Board. 


Balderston, Broughton . £4161 0 0 

Wilson, Millom 423 3 4 

Bindley, Millom . j - F200 
W. & R. RICHARDSON, Millom 

(accepted) 3 é . . 374 0 0 

MONMOUTH. 
For Rebuilding Casual Wards at the Union 
Workhouse, Monmouth. Messrs. MuG- 


GERIDGE & POWELL, Architects, Kenning- 
ton Park Road, S.E. 
Morgan : ; : 
Simmonds . 


. £339 14 0 
335 10 0 


NEATH. 
For Building English Congregational Chapel, 


Neath. Mr. D. M. Davies, Architect, 58 

Water Street, Neath. 

Thomas, Neath : sep), Op & 
Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins, 

Swansea . ; 3,000 0 0 
Jones & Co., Gloucester 2,870 0 O 
THomAs & Cox, Neath (ac- 

cepted) , : F 2,628 0 0 


——_____. 


at Collaton, Yalberton, &c. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Webber 2 . £70 0 0 
Building Wali. 
Matthew . F : A ene mle TO) 
Yalberton. 
Drew . ° 5 - 5 oe RAO 
Preston. 
Short : f 10 10 0 
Curledge Strect. 
Webber. j ‘ P 1 TON) 


SWANSEA. 


: For Building Shop and Cottages, Prince of 


Wales Road, Swansea. Mr. ‘I’. P. MARTIN, 


Architect, Heathfield Street, Swansea. 

Quantities by the Architect. 
Williams . 7 £15220 9 0 
Morgan . 6 é . HO Oe 
Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins ile 108 0) 
Billings é ; Los OS 0 
Loveday & Co. . 1,090 0 0 
Thomas ., ; ‘ . 7AKO) XO) 0) 
White ; 5 740 0 O 


SWINDON. 
For Painting at Board School, Gorse Hill, Strat- 
ton St. Margaret School Board. 


Bishop . : . : . £34 15 0 
Henley & Co. r 5 3414 0 
Cook . . 6 : : eel Zee () 
Fortune . 23 14 0 
Jackson LO 2) G 
Crook 18 12 6 
leo : : 16 0 0 
DUNN (accepted) . LOMO 


WILSON. 

For Rebuilding the. Rat and Ferret Inn, at 
Wilson, Leicestershire (Donnington Arms), 
for Mr. E. Locker. Mr. R. W. H. MAson, 
Architect, Derby. 

Barton, Melbourne (accepted). 


TRADE NOTES. 


In our notice of “Notable Exhibits at the 
Inventions Exhibition” we neglected to state 
that the paints of Messrs: Aspinall & Co, are 
to be obtained at Hollydale Works, Peckham, 

THE Church of Edwyn Ralph, Bromyard, has 
been much improyed by the addition of a hand- 
some Caen stone reredos, a set of oak choir 
stalls, and a three-light stained-glass window, 
representing Faith, Hope, and Charity. The 
whole of the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. 


THE American Elevator Company, of 38 Old 
Jewry, Cheapside, have recently been awarded 
the contract for one of their Standard Hydraulic 
elevators for passengers’ use, for the building of 
residential apartments in Great Russell Street, 
now being erected by Mr. John T. Chappell. 
This elevator is to be similar to the one which 
Mr. Chappell ordered from this company some 
two years ago for his building of residential 
apartments at Brighton, and which has given 
such good service there. 


THE Vicar of Kingsbury, as a contribution to 
the restoration of the church, which he desires 
to see effected, has at his own cost had a new 
mullioned and traceried window put in over the 
south door, in the gap which previously served 
as a window, and has filled the spaces with 
stained glass of the richest kind, the work of 
Messrs. Winfield & Co., of Birmingham. 


A VERY rich stained-glass window has recently 
been placed in the north aisle of Fulham parish 
church, to the memory of the late Bishop of 
London, Dr. Jackson. The subject represented 
illustrates the conversion of St. Paul. There is 
a memorial inscription on a brass beneath the 
window, which reads thus:—*To the Glory of 
God, and in reverent memory. of the Right 
Reverend Father in God, John Jackson, JDLID ES 
Bishop of Lincoln, 1853-1869, Bishop of 
London, 1869-1885, who rested from his labours 
on the feast of Epiphany, 1885. This window 


is here placed by. his neighbours and friends, 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


DESIGNED FOR PALACES, 
BANKS, 


ROO S8 


3 


Ts C 


PARTYWALL DOORS 


762.71 Cheapside L 


"SNOSIYd ‘“SWMSSNW 
SILINS TWII3dS 


“SWNTASY “SIVLIdSOH ¥O3 


, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &ce. 


: 
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and others connected with the parish of 
Fulham.” The window (as, indeed, nearly all in 
the church) is from the studios of Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of Garrick Street, 
W.C. The sime firm have also decorated the 
reredos in gold and colours, and painted the five 
panels with figure work, in a very elaborate 
style. Mr. Blomfield, the architect of the 
church, has supervised the work throughout. 


THE YALE Lock Co.'s pocket illustrated 
catalogue, given to the visitors at the “ Inven- 
tories,” is a veritable multwm in parvo. 
suring little more than a square inch, it gives 
the sizes, prices, reduced fac-similes, and de- 
Peon of the principal patterns made by 

lem. 


THE Directors of Perry & Co., Limited, of 
Birmingham, have resolved to pay on Sep- 
tember 1, out of profits, an interim dividend 
on the ordinary shares for the first six months 
of this year, at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum, free of income-tax, being at the same 
rate as for the corresponding period last. year. 
The half-yearly dividend on the preference 
shares will be paid as usual at the fixed rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum. 


—_+5e—_—_ 


ARTISTIC PORCELAIN. 


No bona fide lover of the really artistic in ceramic 
art should omit paying a visit of inspection to 
Messrs. W. P. & G. Phillips’s new galleries which 
have just been erected on the site of their old 
premises in Oxford Street (of which they form 
one of the most striking architectural features), 
from the designs of Mr. S. E. Collcutt. These 
galleries contain a splendid exhibition of 
British and Continental porcelain, comprising 
fine examples from the Royal Porcelain Works, 
Worcester, and the Minton, Doulton,and Wedg- 
wood Potteries. Attention should be directed to 
the specimens of glass-ware, elegant in design 
and exquisite in workmanship, manufactured by 
Messrs. T. Webb & Co., while some pieces of 
modern Crown Derby are exquisite in colour and 
arrangement. There is also a beautiful copy of 


Mea- |. 


the Portland Vase, and an elaborate array of 
Dresden figures, while not of less interest, 
although rather outside the general scope of 
the exhibition, is a very cleverly contrived 
self-contained and portable electric table 
lamp, designed by Messrs, A. V. & G. F. Rose. 


Oe, 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MASTER BUILDERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Tuts Association held its half-yearly meeting 
on Tuesday, July 21, at the Royal Hotel, 
Bristol. Mr. W. H. Cowlin, the President, pre- 
sided, and there were representatives of local 
Associations present from Bradford, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Bolton, Cardiff, Doncaster, Derby, 
Hull, London, Liverpool, Leeds, Lincoln, Wal- 
sall, Warrington. After the introductory re- 
marks of the President, the half-yearly report 
and accounts were read and adopted. An 
account of the masons’ strike at Bradford was | 
submitted, and it was decided to give the 
employers there all the support the circum- | 
stances required. It was also resolved to ask 
the Government to receive a deputation to give! 
evidence on the Royal Commission to be) 
appointed to consider the general depressien of | 
trade. 

In the evening the representatives were 
entertained at a banquet by the Bristol Master 
Builders’ Association, and on the day following | 
they accompanied the members on the annual) 
excursion, and spent a most enjoyable day in the | 
valley of the Wye and Dean Forest. 


| 


—— 6 ee 


THE GRACE DARLING MEMORIAL. | 


AN effigy of Grace Darling has been erected in| 
Bamborough Churchyard, in place of one which | 
was nearly fretted away by storm and spray. 
The second figure has been carved by Mr. Ray- 
mond Sm th, who was the sculptor of the, 
original efigy. The arrangement is similar in| 
both : the heroine is shown lying on a plaited 


mattress, with her oar by her side, but the 
stone is of a different kind. The monolith from 
which if is carved is the gift of Sir William 
Armstrong, and is taken from the same quarry, 
at Cragside, Rothbury, Northumberland, that 
furnished the fine stones, some of them 12 feet 
6 inches square, for the grand staircase in 
Alnwick Castle twenty-five years ago. The in- 
closure within the rails round the tomb, which 
was formerly weedy and grassy, has been laid 
with grey and red granite cement in bands, and. 
some necessary repairs have been made to the 
tomb and canopy by Mr. MacMillan, sculptor, 
Alnwick. Hitherto there has been no inscrip- 
tion on the tomb. On the podium may be now 
read :-—-*‘Grace Horsley Darling. Born 24th 
November, 1815. Died October, 1842. Aged 
27 years. Ss. Forfarshire wrecked 7th September, 
1838.” The works have been carried out under 
the direction of Mr. F. R. Wilson, of Alnwick. 
A stained-glass window, by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, glass painters to the Queen, has also been 
placed to her memory. This is the three-light 
window at the north end of the north transept 
of the venerable parish church. It depicts 
Fortitude, Charity, and Hope. Fortitude is re- 
presented in rich and silvery tones, holding an 
oar in her hands, and there is an angelic host 
in the background. 


—_++—_— 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE BY MR. ALMA 
TADEMA, R.A. 


Messrs. JOHNSTONE & NORMAN are showing 
in their galleries, 176 New Bond Street, W.,a 


perfectly unique suite of-furniture. It is artistic 
‘in the highest sense of the word, and in its 


production neither cost, time, nor trouble has 
been spared. This furniture, destined for a 
music salon in New York, is in pure Greek style, 
from designs by Mr. L. Alma Tadema, R.A., 
under whose personal direction, with the assist- 
ance of the artist of the firm (Mr. W. C. 
Codman), the whole of the work has been 
carried out. It consists of a music cabinet sur- 
mounted by a Greek temple, two tripod tables 


WALTER JONES, 


MAGNET WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E., 


MANUFACTURES EVERY DESCRIPTIO 


WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROGF DOORS, FLOORS, 
GALVANISED SHEETED DOORS, 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, SASH RAILING AND 


HEAVY FORGINGS, 


APPLY 


FOR PRICES. 


N OF 


PURE LEAD PAINTS, 
SANITARY PAINTS, 
DRYERS, 
POWDERED LIQUID 
AND PASTE, 


AND 


PALE INTERIOR 


DRYERS. 


FRENCH 
POWDERED DRYERS. 


RANDALL'S 
SICCATIF 
DU LOUVRE, 


BANKSIDE, Southwark. 


LONDON, S.E. 
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HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED. Price 12s. 6d.: 
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with {tops of very fine Algerian onyx, a grand 
pianoforte with seat, five large settees, easy 
chairs, smaller chairs, stools, &c., in cedar wood, 
with elaborate enrichments (inlay and carving 
in high relief) in ebony, ivory, boxwood, and 
mother-o’-pearl. It is upholstered in silvery 
grey silk, with bands of rich embroidery on 
purple satin, the design of which is in harmony 
both in colour and outline with the ornamenta- 
tion of the cabinet-work. That the salon for 
which it has been prepared will be worthy of it 
may be inferred from the fact that the ceiling is 
being painted by Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
and Mr, Tadema’s Academy picture of this year, 
A Reading from Homer, as well as his well- 
known Sappho, are secured to grace its walls. 


Es 


PATTERN CUTTING. 


A couRSsE of lectures on “Pattern Cutting for 
Sheet-Metal Workers ”’ has been lately delivered 
in the Birmingham and Midland Institute by 
Mr. C. T. Millis, of the Finsbury Technical 
College. Last year the Council of the Midland 
Institute entered into correspondence with the 
Birmingham Trades Council upon the subject 
of a proposed class for tin-plate and sheet-metal 
workers generally, the idea being to establish a 
class in which theoretical instruction in solid 
geometry should be practically demonstrated. 
Owing to the pressure of other matters upon 
the time of the Trades Council, the proposal 
remained in abeyance until a short time ago, 
when Mr. Millis offered to deliver a series of 
six lectures on the subject alluded to. The 
offer was accepted, and the lectures were 
delivered at the Midland Institute. Mr, Millis 
commenced by showing that pattern cutting, 
or, more strictly speaking, the development of 
surfaces, was the laying out of the surfaces of 
solids in a plane, and then dividing the articles 
for which patterns were required by sheet-metal 
workers into three classes, the first articles 
having equal slant or taper, such as coffee-pots ; 
the second articles having unequal slant or 
taper, as baths, hoppers, canister-tops, &c. ; and 
the third bent or twisted surfaces, such as 


vases, aquarium stands, moulding, &c. He 
then proceeded to explain the application of 
solid geometry to the setting out of the fore- 
going patterns, and the general principles 
underlying the same, methods for setting out 
patterns in a round, oval, and oblong, and for 
other articles of equal and unequal taper, such 
as elbows, T-elbows, elbows formed by tapering 
pieces of pipe, &c. Copies of supplementary 
notes, containing definitions for geometrical 
problems, useful to sheet-metal workers, were 
prepared by Mr. Millis and distributed to those 
attending the lectures. Nearly all the patterns 
included improvements and new methods of 
setting out, and in the last two lectures he 
exhibited a new method for the more difficult 
patterns, which was now being exhibited by 
him at the International Inventions Exhibition 
in London. The lectures were attended by from 
150 to 200 working men, the tickets of admis- 
sion being distributed by the representatives of 
the societies of tin-plate workers, braziers, iron- 
workers, and similar bodies. 


CHIMNEY REMOVAL, 


OnE of the most difficult transfers of heavy 
structures yet attempted in the United States 
was successfully completed in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, lately, where a brick factory chimney 
90 feet high and only 63 feet in diameter at the 
base, was taken up and moved, with the aid of 
six men and two horses, 100 feet, and safely 
deposited upon a new foundation. The Scien- 
tific American says :—The chimney was nearly 
cylindrical, the upper diameter being 5 feet, 
and it was estimated that a sway of 3 inches 
from the vertical would bring it to the ground, 
so that great precautions were taken to prevent 
lateral movement in transferring it to the plat- 
form on which it was to be transported. A 
cage was first built around the chimney, con- 
sisting of horizontal timbers supporting shores, 
which extended 23 feet up the sides of the 
shaft, and were reinforced by a second set of 
shorter ones beneath. After these were in 
place, and well secured, holes were cut through 


the brickwork and needles inserted, under 
which thirty-four jack-screws were placed, and 
the shoring and shaft raised together high 
enough to allow a rough platform to be con- 
structed under them, and rollers to be set in 
place. The platform, which was of strong 
plank, extended to the new position of the 
chimney, and by levelling it carefully, and 
employing a large number of rollers, the load, 
weighing 130 tons, was easily moved into place. 
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THE WORKING-CLASSES DWELLINGS 
BILL. 


A MEETING of the Building Societies Associa- 


tion was held on Friday, in last week, at the — 


Guildhall Tavern, Gresham Street, E.C., to con- 
sider what action should be taken with refer- 
ence to clause 13 of the Bill introduced into 
the House of Lords by Lord Salisbury “to 
amend the laws relating to the dwellings of the 
working-classes.” Mr. Charles Binyon, pre- 
sident of the association, took the chair, and in 
addressing the meeting, said the clause as it 
stood made all purchasers of houses liable for 
damages to the tenant for any defect in the 
drainage or otherwise, of which the owner had 
no knowledge. It would be injurious to the 
building trade as a whole, for no one would 
purchase under such conditions, and if carried 
into law the conditions would be a real griev- 
ance by throwing responsibility upon mort- 
gagees and leaseholders. He then moved the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That clause 13 fails to 
provide any remedy for the imperfect building 
of houses and neglect in the first instance of 
sanitary arrangements, but it throws the whole 
responsibility of sanitary and other defects 
upon perfectly innocent leaseholders and mort~ 
gagees. It also will probably invite unscrupu- 
lous occupiers to make fictitious claims for 
compensation, and the knowledge of the lia- 
bility to such litigation and its certain ruinous 
expense will prevent the working-classes and 
small investors from purchasing house property, 
and the committee of the Building Societies 
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Association are, therefore, requested to take 
steps to oppose or endeavour to obtain an 
amendment of the clause.” Mr. Breese seconded 
the resolution. He said in the case of some 
houses they were not built on sanitary prin- 
ciples, and if an innocent purchaser obtained 
possession under the clause he was made a 
victim. Mr. N. Learoyd, Mr. T. Higham 
(manager of the Fourth City Mutual Building 
Company), Mr. Cutler, Mr, Turner, Mr. J. H. 
Chatterton, and others spoke in support of the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. A 
number of gentlemen were appointed to act 
with the committee in carrying out the opposi- 
tion to the clause. 


—_++—_—. 


MONKS PARK STONE. 


AN important case was tried lately in the High 
Court of Justice, before Sir James Bacon. The 
plaintiff, Mr. Isaac Sumsion, carries on business 
at Bath as astone merchant, and the defendants 
are Messrs. Pictor & Sons, Bath stone merchants, 
Box, Wilts. The question in dispute had 
reference to the use of the words “ Monks 
Park” as a description of the Bath stone raised 
from the quarries of the respective parties on 
the Monks Park Estate, Corsham, belonging to 
Sir Gabriel Goldney, Bart., M.P. 

The plaintiff. moved to restrain the defend- 
ants from selling or offering for sale any stone 
under the name “Monks Park” or “Monks 
Park stone,” other than stone obtained from 
the plaintiff's quarry, and to restrain them from 
using the words “‘ Monks Park” as the name or 
description of any of the defendants’ stone ; 
and also that the defendants might be restrained 
from infringing the plaintifi’s registered trade 
mark, 

The plaintiff claimed that he had the only 


quarry in Monks Park, Corsham, that he alone 


was able to supply the genuine Monks Park 
stone; that Monks Park stone had acquired a 
high reputation and was a mineral specially 
adapted for weight bearing purposes and for 
resisting carbonic acid, gas and atmospheric} 
influences, and was in great demand for large 
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buildings; and that he had registered a trade 
mark of which the words ‘“ Monks Park” 
formed a prominent part; that he had first 
adopted the words “ Monks Park” as applied 
to his stone, and that defendants had no quarry 
at Monks Park, and that they had been sell- 
ing stone as Monks Park, which was in fact 
not Monks Park stone, and he claimed the 
exclusive right to the words “ Monks Park” as 
applied to Bath stone. The defendants con- 
tended they had a right to use the words 
“ Monks Park”; that they had 96 acres of the 
minerals of the Monks Park Estate, whilst the 
plaintiff had only 30 acres; that the plaintiff 
had no exclusive right to work the minerals at 
Monks Park, or to use those words; that their 
minerals were within 300 yards of the plain- 
tiff’s; that they were working the same deposit 
of stone, and that it was in every way equal in 
quality to the plaintiff’s. They also said they 
had not infringed the plaintiff’s trade-mark, 
and that they had been selling their stone for 
two years under the name of “ Pictors’ Monk 
Park,” with the knowledge of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Horton Smith, Q.C., and Mr. Bradford 
(instructed by Messrs. F, H. & R. A. Moger) ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Miller, Q.C., 
and Mr. E. U. Byrne (instructed by Mr. B.A. 
Dyer) for the defendants. 

After several days’ hearing, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor on Tuesday last gave judgment against 
the plaintiff. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in giving judgment, 
said :—This is a most remarkable case, in the 
manner in which it has been presented to the 
Court. It begins with an ordnance map handed 
up to me, and it is of vital importance, in a 
case like this, that the locus in quo should be 
understood. The map handed up to me describes 
a place called Monks Park, surrounded by 
palings or some other boundary, and it is alleged 
that the plaintiff was the owner of ground 
surface and minerals in Monks Park, and that 
the defendants are owners of an adjoining place 
which has, according to the map, no connection 
with Monks Park, but open land, and that there 
they had sunk a quarry, and were there selling 
stone which had become called “Monks Park 


stone,” and which was to be got only out of 
the plaintiff's Monks Park enclosure. When 
the thing comes to be examined that is a 
total misrepresentation. The locus in quo is 
Corsham Downs first. Next it is Sir Gabriel 
Goldney’s estate, the general name of which is 
“Monks Park Estate.” It has nothing to do 
with any park, but it is ‘‘ Monks Park Lstate,” 
and contains beds of stone. The general name 
of Monks Park the plaintiff has a right to, 
clearly, under one acre defined as Monks Park, 
and the defendants have, under the same land- 
lord and the same title, a right to call the same 
underlying stone on their part “Monks Park.” 
The plaintiff thinks fit to appropriate to himself 
for his own name the stone which he quarries 
under his land, and he says, having done that, 
and having called that his Monks Park, he has 
aright to restrain everybody else from calling 
the stone which they quarry under the same 
estate by the same name. There is no 
pretence in the world for any such assumption. 
That the plaintiff has done it well and good 
—the defendants have also done it. Both of 
them are equally entitled toit. It is proved by 
witnesses, of whom Sir Gabriel Goldney is one, 
and ought to be understood to know something 
about his own estate, that Monks Park is 
that property which I have just mentioned. 
It is proved by the witnesses that the bed of 
stone under the Monks Park estate—as well 
that which the plaintiff quarries as that which 
the defendants quarry—is of the same kind 
and quality, a part of the same bed. ‘Then, if 
the plaintiff has a right to call his stone ‘“‘ Monks 
Park,” why have not the defendants just as 
good a right to call theirs so? There is, 
indeed, a principle which was not omitted in 
the statement of this case which would induce 
the Court to give a plaintiff protection in 
regard to a right which he had properly 
acquired, viz., where the use of a trade-mark 
or appellation acquired by a man is invaded 
fraudulently by another, and the original 
owner has a right to restrain the perpetration 
of that fraud. The plaintiff in this case 
assumes that notion because his complaint is 
directly and unmistakably that by fraud, secret 
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cunning fraud, the defendants had endeavoured 
to palm off their goods—and “palm off” are 
the words used in the statement of claim— 
obtained from their own quarry as and for 
Monks Park stone. It accuses them that 
they covertly and privily offer for sale and sell 
Monks Fark stone which is not in fact Monks 
Park stone. That is utterly denied, and it 
is not only denied but proved by frequent ad- 
vertisements in language of an intelligible 
description that the defendants, Messrs. Pictor, 
have at all times offered to sell Monks Park 
stone, and have named the qualities and other 
circumstances relating to Monks Park stone, 
and to say that they have done it covertly is 
utterly contrary to any fact proved, and utterly 
inconsistent with all the facts, for the case of 
the defendants as stated in their affidavits, and 
by many other persons, is that they have as 
good a right to sell Monks Park stone as any 
other person in the world, and in my opinion 
they have established that right. The plaintiff 
says that he has got a trade-mark. But it has 
nothing to do with this. The words “ Monks 
Park” are on his trade-mark together with cer- 
tain masonic symbols, and if anybody invades 
his trade-mark, he may or may not have a right 
to proceed against such person. But the de- 
fendants have nothing to do with that. The 
case comes simply to this—the plaintiff 
says he has the exclusive right to the use 
of the words “Monks Park.” I say that he 
is not proved to have any such right, because 
it is proved to have existed at the same time 
that he assumed it for himself. But even 
assuming the defendants had the right still, 
that would not protect them if they had palmed 
off their goods as the goods of the plaintiff. So 
far from that, they have not done so. Victors 
knew well what they were doing. There was 
nothing in the slightest degree covert ; nothing 
by which any goods offered by the defendants 
could be mistaken for goods of the plaintiff. 
The advertisements I do not advert to more 
particularly, but the evidence of the owner and 
the defendants themselves of what they have 
done—their positive denial of anything like 
{fraud being practised—remains uncontradicted. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


The plaintiff’s case utterly and entirely fails ; 
I can do nothing at this stage of the case. If 
I could distinguish that part of the case which 
relates to the trade-mark, which is useless and 
unimportant, from that which asserts a most 
offensive charge against the defendants of 
palming off their goods as goods of the plaintifl’s, 
which is untrue and unfounded upon the evi- 
dence, that would induce me to do something 
in the way of costs. All that I can do is to 
reserve the costs. In the meantime the motion 
is refused. 

Mr. Miller: The motion is refused, and costs 
reserved. 


THE RECLAMATION OF THE 
CAMPAGNA. 


A Report of an Italian Commission, treating 
of the reclamation of the Roman Campagna 
and similar places, has been prepared by the 
Marquis Vitelleschi, one of the best known of 
the senators. The capital of Italy is situated 
in the midst of a district which has more 
physical evils to be cured than any other part 
of Italy. The country is well watered, but 
owing to neglect the rivers and lakes have be- 
come a source of fevers and ruin. One great 
natural reservoir, the lake of Bolsena, covers 
27,910 acres, and supplies the river Marta ; now 
it spreads miasma through the lower country. 
The lake of Bracciano has an area of 14,532 
acres, and is 300 yards deep, but its waters are 
gradually subsiding. - Alluvial deposit is con- 
tinually filling up the bed of the Tiber, for in 
past ages the river was navigable many miles 
above Rome, whilst at the present day the 
smallest vessels can scarcely reach the city. 
An embankment, due to the initiative of 
Garibaldi, is in course of construction, and other 
works are projected for the rectification of 
its course, with a view to preventing the 
disastrous inundations to which some 52,000 
acres of land are subject. It is said that fifteen 
or twenty centuries ago the Tiber rose even 
higher than in the memorable floods of 1598 
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and 1870; however this may be, there have 
occurred several threatening and extraordinary 
rises since 1878, usually in November and 
December. Without counting an expenditure 
of 240,0002. incurred on the Tiber alone from 
1878 to 1880 in extra works, the average annual 
cost of maintaining the chief water-courses of 
the district amounts to 6,2161. 

The mouths of the Tiber are constantly shift- 
ing their position and forming marshes full of 
mephitic exhalations. Originally the entrance 
to the river was at Ponte Galera; in the time of 
Ancus Martius it was at Ostia. Under Trajan 
the latter port was already useless, and now the 
sea has receded four miles further, and the 
shore gains about three yards per annum. 
Large quantities of wood and vegetable matter 
come down the stream when it is flooded, and 
are thrown up again by the sea, forming a 
barrier along the coast which stops the outflow. 
of the inland waters; thus the large delta of 
the Tiber has been formed, and the rapid putre- 
faction of animal and vegetable matter con- 
tinually renews the supply of miasma. 

It appears to be clearly proved that where 
man has vacated the land desolation takes his 
place, bringing malaria in its train. According 
to Strabo, the ancient Pelasgians, who brought 
into Italy the earliest rays of civilisation, were 
attacked by serious and devastating maladies, 
The Etruscans, their successors, suffered in like 
manner. In consequence of the ameliorations 
effected by the kings, censors, and ediles, the 
Romans were freed from this plague, which re- 
appeared when the wealth and extortions of the 
patricians swallowed up the small holdings where 
individual enterprise had cultivated the ground, 
and created those large estates which, as Pliny 
avers, commenced to bring about the ruin of 
Italy. ; ; 

Under no Government have hydraulic works 
seriously calculated to improve the hygienic 
condition of the country been effectually under- 
taken. Many attempts have been made to 
drain the Pontine marshes, but without real 
success, whilst the few woods and forests which 
did exist have been subjected to slow but cer- 
tain destruction. 
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The reclamation of the Agro Romano by 
means of drainage and works of irrigation is 
the most important measure of the day, as 
being the only means of driving the malaria 
from its stronghold. For purposes of irriga- 
tion the hydrographical condition of the Cam- 
pagna is very favourable. It is calculated that 
the waters of the Arno and of, the lakes could 
be made available for the fertilisation of 
325,000 acres of land. Complete absence of 
capital and a dread of increasing the malaria 
are the obstacles in the way of progress in this 
direction. 

The Roman emperors attempted to drain the 
Pontine Marshes; Theodoric made a similar 
endeavour; Popes Boniface VIII., Martin V., 
Eugenius IV., Sixtus V., and others down to 
Pius VI. gave attention to the matter; but no 
really important or permanent work was effected. 
The last-named pontiff employed the engineer 
Rappini, and expended nearly 360,000/. be- 
tween 1778 and 1794, during which time 83 
square miles were reclaimed. In the province 
of Grosseto the Tuscan Maremma has ever been 
notorious for unhealthiness. Here, however, 
Cosimo I and the Grand Dukes of the Medici 
family, his successors, were the first to attempt 
the sanitary redemption of the land, chiefly by 
desiccation and embankments. This work has 
been carried on to the present day, but much 
remains to be done before either the Maremma, 
- the Pontine Marshes, or those of the Tiber can 
be rendered safe for habitation, and in many 
parts not even a commencement has yet been 
made. 

In the Roman Campagna alone there are still 
over 500,000 acres of unredeemed soil in the 
country, formerly containing many flourishing 
Volsian and Etruscan towns, but which fell to 
waste when the empire was transferred to Con- 
stantinople, and in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, when the Popes went to 
Avignon, 

A law for the “improvement of the Agro 
Romano ” was proposed at the end of 1878, and 
is now coming into operation for the reclama- 
tion of 78,540 acres round Rome. The reclama- 
tion of the ground is declared obligatory on the 


proprietors; a commission is appointed to in- 
spect the lands and notify the ameliorations to 
be made, estimating the expense and the time 
required for their completion; the outlay may 
be paid in annual rates during not more 
than twenty years. Should the owners neglect 
to comply with the requirements of the Act, 
their property may be occupied temporarily or 
expropriated by Government. New labourers’ 
houses will incur no taxation for ten years, and 
increase of rents in consequence of the im- 
provements will be exempt from land-tax for 
twenty years. Prizes in money will be given 
for the construction of healthy and comfortable 
buildings for working men and cattle and for 
agricultural progress in other directions. The 
State expenditure will amount to 300,000/. It 
is cordially to be hoped that this measure will 
be crowned with success, and its action ex- 
tended in course of time, until Rome shall no 
longer be styled “ ferax febrium,” as she so long 
has been and still is, not without perfect justice 
and truth. 

There are other works which are almost as 
necessary. In the district of Apulia and the 
Abruzza, at least 325,000 acres of land might 
be drained and reclaimed, and for 15,000 acres 
or more the work is of urgent necessity. Little 
or nothing has hitherto been done by Govern- 
ment for this ‘object, but ten years ago Prince 
Torlonia completed, at enormous expense, the 
improvement of 50,000 acres of the ancient lake 
of Fucino, a work conceived by Julius Cesar, 
initiated by Claudius Nero, continued by Trajan 
and Hadrian, and again attempted by Frede- 
rick II. and Alphonso of Aragon. The present 
enterprise was commenced in 1854 and termi- 
nated in 1876. No less than 1,725,088/. were spent 
on the emissarius, canals, roads, plantations, 
&e., but it is considered that the capital thus 
invested will probably never give a satisfactory 
return, and it is even doubted whether the 
fertility of the land has been increased, or the 
sanitary condition of the country ameliorated. 
However this may be, it is certain that hydraulic 


works and irrigation are much wanted in the| 


district, and that they cannot be undertaken 
effectively without Government aid. 


ENGLISH IRON WORKS IN RUSSIA. 


RusstA has made many great efforts to develop 
the resources of the mineral basin of the Do- 
netz. Iron works were established at Lugan, 
but the manufacture of pig iron proved un- 
successful, and iron had to be procured from 
Siberia. Jn 1865 a large sum was expended 
in erecting coke ovens, brick yards, &c., at 
Petrofisky. After several years of experimental 
working with the assistance of French and 
German artisans, as well as with the best 
workmen from Siberia, the authorities were not 
able to succeed in producing ordinary pig iron. 
The machinery was then removed to Lisset- 
chansk, where coal and iron ore were said to be 
abundant; but the old story was repeated, the 
works were razed to the ground, and the 
machinery sold by public auction. Then in 
1868 the experiment of concessions was tried, 
and several failures followed. 

Notwithstanding these repeated and costly 
failures the Government were still very anxious 
to establish iron works in the Donetz mineral 
basin, and about this time a concession was 
granted to Mr. John Hughes, of the Millwall 
Iron Works, London, to establish iron works, 
and to construct a railway fifty-seven miles in 
a southerly direction towards Mariupol or 
Berdiansk from Constantinoffka station on the 
Koursk-Kharkoff-Azoff railway. It should be 
mentioned that Mr. Hughes has been connected 
with the Russian Government for many years 
in supplying armour-plates, &c., and in erecting 
(1864) the first iron fortifications at Cronstadt, 
on the Constantine Island, now called the 
“ Constantine Fort.” 

Mr. Hughes formed a company with wealthy 
English capitalists in London, under the Eng- 
lish Limited Liability “Act, called the “New 
Russia Company, Limited,” he and his sons 
personally undertaking the superintendence of 
the erection of the iron works, which were 
commenced in 1869 on the banks of the river 
Kalmius, in the province of Ekaterinoslav. The 
railway was constructed under a separate 
company formed by Mr. Hughes according 
to Russian law. The iron works were com- 
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menced with great energy: the first blast 
furnace having been erected and started within 
nine months, in accordance with the conditions 
of the concession, and pig iron was produced of 
a very superior quality at the rate of 200 to 
300 tons per week. 

The works now possess three blast furnaces 
capable of producing together from 900 to 
1,000 tons of pig iron per week. All the plant 
for the blast furnace department was supplied 
by the Lilleshall Iron Company, Shropshire. 
Mr. Hughes’s concession required the erection 
of rolling mills capable of producing not less 
than 5,000 tons of iron rails per annum, with 
the requisite quantity of fastenings. Mr. 
Hughes was also to erect a merchant bar mill 
and mechanical shops to meet the requirements 
of the locality ; as also to sink coal pits capable 
of producing up to 2,000 tons per day, should 
it be demanded by the Government. 

The puddling and rolling mills, &c., were all 
completed in accordance with the terms of the 
concession, the plant and various machinery for 
the mills being supplied by Messrs. Thos. Perry 
& Sons, of Bilston, Staffordshire. The Fronstein 
concessions were eventually transferred by the 
Government to the company formed by Mr. 
Hughes, as was also Mr. S. Poliakoff’s concession, 
and these obligations have been completely ful- 
filled by the “New Russia Company” several 
years since. 

The operations of the works were very suc- 
cessfully carried on, under the personal manage- 
ment of Mr. Hughes and his sons, for several 
years, exclusively in the production of iron rails, 
&e. But in 1878, the Government having 
decided that all rails for Russian railways 
should in future be made of steel, the ‘“* New 
Russia Company” had to reconstruct their 
works and adapt them to the new requirements, 
Mr. Hughes adopted by preference the open 
hearth, or Siemens-Martin principle, the plant 
and machinery being obtained from England. 
The works have, since their conversion to steel 
rolling, been in uninterrupted operation, pro- 
ducing steel rails of a very superior quality. 
The Government have lately given the “New 
Russia Company” a second contract for 32,000 


tons of steel rails, which is extended over a 
term of several years. The production of steel 
rails at the present time is about 700 tons per 
week; merchant iron and rail fastenings are 
also produced in very large quantities to meet | 
the requirements of the Government and private | 
railway companies. 

Hughes’s works are therefore the only estab- 
lishment in Russia that make iron and steel 
from ore, &c., extracted in the vicinity and with 
mineral fuel. They are admirably situated, | 
being in the centre of the rich mineral basin of | 
the Donetz and connected by railway with 
Taganrog, Mariupol, and the Black Sea ports. 
At the present time about 3,000 workmen are 
employed in the different departments, the 
chief of which are English. A large town has 
grown up in the vicinity of the works, which 
has a population of about 8,000. One cannot 
help feeling impressed at seeing this centre of 
industry created with English capital on the 
bare steppe and due to British energy, talent, 
and inexhaustible perseverance. The place is 
named Hughesoftka, after Mr. Hughes. It is 
provided with a postal and telegraph oflice, 
hospital, and Russian and English schools. A 
Russian church is in course of construction. 
It has an independent branch railway about 
seven miles in length, which connects the works | 
with the Donetz railway system at the Hughesoff 
Station. 


THE PANAMA CANAL, 


THE Report of M. de Lesseps, which was read 
at the general meeting of the shareholders on 
Wednesday, states that the chief engineer has 
calculated that, by certain modifications, it 
would be possible to reduce the total number of 
cubic métres of soil to be removed to construct 
the Canal from 120,000,000—the estimate of 
the Technical Commission—to 90,000,000 or 
95,000,000 métres. Nevertheless, M. de Lesseps 
prefers to take the original estimate as the base 
of his calculation. The contractors now en- 
gaged in cutting the Canal have undertaken to 


remove 62,691,595 cubic métres of soil for a 


total sum of 219,295,974 frs. Moreover, con- 
tracts have been entered into with two other 
contractors, who have undertaken to complete 
the remainder of the works for a sum of 
480,000,000 frs. The total cost of the actual 
piercing of the Isthmus will therefore amount 
to 700,000,000 frs.—28,000,0002. sterling. To 
this sum must, of course, be added the cost of 
the Canal administration, and the annual in- 
terest paid on capital. The International Con- 
gress estimated the expenditure for the creation 
of the Canal at 1,070,000,000 frs., but the com- 
pany has purchased the Panama Railway and 
land in the vicinity of Colon and Panama. 
Evidently the company will require an exten- 
sion of its borrowing powers to cover these ex- 
penses, which were not included in the original 
estimate. Indeed, at the end of his report, 
M. de Lesseps says he has demanded of the 
French Government authority to borrow 
600,000,000 frs., by the issue of bonds with 
annual prize drawings. Witl the approbation of 
the shareholders, he will continue to take the 
necessary steps to obtain that authorisation. 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


Mr. J. MATTHEWS Hart (of the firm of Messrs. 
Hobbs, Hart & Co.) having been a member of 


ithe Port and Sanitary Committee of the Cor- 
|poration of London at the time of the late 
linquiry into the effects of sewage on the — 
|Thames, took much interest in the subject. 


Mr. Hart heard that Mr. Page,’a master of the 
Watermen'’s and Shipwrights’ Company, had 
devised a plan for the removal of the sewage, 
and accordingly he resolved to make further in- 
quiries. Having ascertained that the proposals 
are practical, Mr. Hart has ciiculated the fol- 
lowing description among the authorities :— 
The recent Royal Commission to inquire as to 
the metropolitan sewage discharge came to the 
conclusion that the deposit of sludge (by which 
term is meant the semi-solid sewaze after it has 
been precipitated and the floating water run 


off) to be dealt With amounts to 4,500 tons per 
day from a population of four millions, and the 
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to the sea direct. 

’ guch a large district of land (estimated at 40,000 
acres, or about 62 square miles), accompanied 
by a monetary outlay out of all proportion to 
the result to be attained ; and, even if this were 
adopted, it would, as a matter of course, be of a 
temporary nature only. 

As to Nos. 2 and 3.—These plans relate to 
the conveyance of the sludge by means of an 
extension of the sewers, but at an enormous 
cost, something like three or four millions ster- 
ling, with the additional drawback of requiring 
many years to carry out, whilst the urgency of 
the case is extreme. 

Under these circumstances, and in the face of 
the reappearance of the cholera in Europe, it is 
imperative to consider what can be done at 
once to prevent the sewage of the metropolis 
from being discharged into the Thames and 
carried hither and thither by the tides, poisoning 
the water and the air, and ultimately deposited 
on the bed of the river, which it is silting up to 
the destruction of our magnificent “ silent high- 
way,” and consequently of London as a port. 
What is wanted in the present emergency is a 
practical mode, available without delay, for the 
conveyance of the sludge from the present 

_reservoirs at Barking and Cross Ness right out 
to sea. What shall be done with it when taken 
out of the Thames, whether to discharge it into 
the sea as fod for the fishes or to distribute it 
to farmers on the low-lying lands at the mouth 
of the Thames, is a matter which, though well 
worthy of consideration, may be dismissed for 
the present. 

A plan has recently been brought to our 
notice which seems to us to combine the re- 
quirements we have mentioned—being, at the 
same time, immediately available, economical, 
and practical, as well as of extreme simplicity. 
The plan is that of a gentleman who has had 
practical experience of the river Thames all his 
life as wharfinger, lighterman, and shipowner, 
who proposes to construct a steam vessel of, say, 
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beam and 300 feet length, with a ballast hold 
all along the keel level—which is, in fact, a 
pontoon—into which water may be taken as 
ballast if required. Over this hold is another 
formed of a series of tanks for the reception of 
the sludge. These tanks run fore and aft the 
whole breadth of the vessel, each tank being 
separated from the other by water-tight bulk- 
heads, having manholes on deck to each, and 
when the tanks have been filled through the 
manholes the latter are hermetically closed, to 
prevent the escape of any noxious gas or smell. 
The deck or floor of these tanks slopes towards 
the sides of the vessel from the central longi- 
tudinal line at an angle of three to four feet in 
thirty, and at certain distances in both sides of 
the vessel there are sluice ports worked from the 
upper deck, so that when the vessel has arrived 
at her deep sea destination these sluice ports, 
being opened simultaneously, the whole cargo 
immediately begins to rush into the water by 
its own gravity, aided by the sloping floor, 
whilst at the same time, by the action of the 
ballast hold, or pontoon, the vessel rises by her 
own buoyancy, and so always maintains a uni- 
form pressure of 5 to 6 feet above the load-line 
upon the cargo, whereby the whole is discharged 
without the application of pumps or other 
mechanical means. When the cargo has been 
discharged the steam pumps can be applied, 
and the tanks thoroughly cleansed in a very 
short time, and the vessel return for another 
cargo. 

By reason of the “ pontoon arrangement ” the 
steam vessel can be constructed of a much 
greater breadth of beam, and consequently less 
draught of water, than would be prudent in an 
ordinary vessel, whilst at the same time its 
stability and carrying capacity are increased. 
It is considered that two such steam vessels, of 
5,000 tons displacement, 300 feet long, and 60 
feet beam, would be amply sufficient to take 
the whole of the sludge out to sea every day, 
one vessel being loaded by the powerful steam- 
pumps at the reservoirs and sent away when 
full, and the other then coming alongside to be 
filled and sent away in its turn. Sufficient 
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pumping power, we believe, already exists at 
Cross Ness, and pumps could be erected at 
Barking; or if found more convenient, though 
this would be a work of time, the sewage might 
be taken under the river to Cross Ness and have 
one loading-place only. 

Hitherto we have confined ourselves to the 
removal of the sludge, but there is no reason 
why, by multiplying the number of steamers, 
the whole of the sewage of the Metropolis, as 
it arrives at the reservoir, may not be at once 
removed, so that no particle should be allowed 
to go into the river. Again, as these steamers 
have such a light draught of water by reason of 
the pontoon arrangement, they are as applicable 
to the removal of the sewage of the towns on 
the upper Thames, and indeed of all other 
navigable rivers, as of the Metropolis, and thus. 
insure absolute purity for our noble rivers, with 
all the manifold benefits of such a state of 
things. 

Again, it is well known what a powerful 
fertilizer fresh sewage matter is, and by this. 
scheme provision could be made for daily dis- 
charging the sludge in a fresh state into craft, 
after running off the water sewage in the seas 
and it would no doubt be eagerly sought after 
by farmers and others, especially as guano is sO 
expensive and our artificial manures, as well as. 
being expensive, are not always reliable, and by 
this means the working of the vessels might be 
made self-supporting, to the great relief of the 
unfortunate ratepayer. 

The Royal Commissioners were of opinion 
“that it is neither necessary nor justifiable to 
discharge the sewage of the Metropolis in its 
crude state into any part of the Thames,” with 
which we entirely agree, but, except at a most, 
enormous cost for chemicals and for construc- 
tion of additional sewers, they do not suggest. 
how that can be prevented, whereas by the 
simple method which we have described the 
necessary means can be at once obtained to 
prevent any sewage finding its way into the 
Thames, and so rendering it utterly unj ustifiable 
that the health of many millions of people and 
the destruction of our great highway should be 
thereby endangered. 
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f B PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
» } dado of glazed tiles, The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

«® The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited. in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 


the apparatus. 
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THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ‘*‘ JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 
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THis year the subject assigned in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts for the Prix de Rome in architecture was ‘ An 
Academy of Medicine for Paris.” The students had a very 
‘good model to assist them in the fine building which is now 
in course of erection from the designs of M. GINAIN, a 
professor of the school, who obtained the prize in 1852. 
“The ten competitors were MM. LecHEvaLier, MESVEs, 
DELMER, DEVIENNE, ANDR&, CHARPENTIER, MAISTRASSE, 
(CHEDAUNE, LouveT, and Auvray. On Saturday the 
decision of the judges was given. M. PirRRE ANDRE is 
the lucky student. He is a Parisian, twenty-five years of 
age, the son and pupil of M. Anpr&. The premier second 
grand prix is awarded to M. ALBERT DEVIENNE (pupil of 
M. Simonet), and the deuxitme to M. Louver (pupil 
of MM. Louver and Ginain), who receives the consolation 
prize of a thousand francs, bequeathed by the Duc de 
CAMBACERES, 


THE Prix de Rome for Sculpture has been obtained by 
M. GaRDET, a young man of twenty-four years. 
was by chance originally marked as No. 1, and it obtained 
the first place with the public before the award of the 
judges. The prizes next in value have been awarded to 
M. Hannaux and M. BoutTry. 


AT one time the Armouries in the Tower of London 
‘were supposed to be the most interesting of all the attrac- 
‘tions within the buildings, as several shillings had to be paid 
for admission. ‘The cornice formed of drums, pistols, and 
pieces of armour, the stars of swords and pistols, the church 
windows of the same weapons, with the addition of halberds, 
the gates of halberds and bayonets, the borders of hangers 
with brass hilts, the organ of musquetoons, and the hydra 
of pistols and plug bayonets were all amazing sights to the 
good folks in whose lives a visit to London was an event. 
But in addition there were arms of a more modern kind, and 
a host of artificers to look after them. The Fenian attempt 
to destroy the Tower has had one good result, for the whole 
of the large store of arms is to be removed to the depot at 
Weedon. Henceforth the building will be an historic 
memorial and museum, and a few soldiers will be sufficient 
for its protection against the Colonel Bioops of the future. 
In a little time we may expect to see it become the most 
popular of the London museums. 


ARRANGEMENTS are now nearly completed for holding, 
at Brighton, the forty-second annual congress of the British 
Archeological Association on Monday, the 17th inst., and 
following days to the 24th (including three extra days). 
Among other places in West Sussex to be visited excursions 
will be made to Chichester, Bramber Castle, Arundel Castle, 
Hollingbury Camp, and Hollingbury Copse. A conver- 
sazione will take place at the Pavilion on Friday evening, 
August 21, where a lecture on “Sussex Songs and Music,” 
by Mr. Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A., with vocal illustra- 
tions by a small choir, will be given. Mr. Henry GRIFFITH, 
F.S.A., of Brighton, has been appointed honorary local 
secretary of the congress. It has been arranged by the 
‘council of the association to hold the next year’s congress 


at Darlington, under the presidency of the Bishop of 


DURHAM. 


™  TueEreE have been several promotions of artists in the 


Legion of Honour at the instance of the Minister of Fine 
Arts. M. CArrier-BELLEUSE, the sculptor and art director 
of the Stvres Manufactory, whose name is well known in 
Staffordshire, is now an officer. M. MamLiart, the painter, 
and professor at the Gobelins, is a chevalier. His pictures 
—The Bard, The Judgment of Paris, Prometheus—have 
been published in Zhe Architect. Another chevalier whose 
hand has appeared in our plates is M. LECHEVALIER 
CHEVIGNARD. He is at present occupied with important 
works for the Duc p’AUMALE. M. SauvaGEoT, who has 


His relief 


made so many fine etchings of modern French buildings, 
has been also promoted. Among the new chevaliers are 
the following architects :—M. Lueureux, the architect of 
the Collége Sainte Barbe, and the Library of the Ecole de 
Droit; M. Macnr, M. Lorain, M. Desticnibres. The 
promotion of M. GAsNAULT, the courteous conservator cf 
the Museum of Decorative Art, is also well deserved, 


Tue Report of the Royal Commission on Housing the 
Working Classes in Ireland is now in print. It was welk 
known that in Ireland the general condition of tenement 
houses was much worse than in England or Scotland, and 


probably on that account the Commissioners devoted only 


a very few days to their inquiry. In Dublin, out of 54,000 
families, 32,000 live in single rooms. In Cork 1,732 tene- 
ment houses are occupied by 22,000 persons, and the over- 
crowding has continued, with scarcely any improvement, 
for half a century. The defective condition of Limerick is 
described by an ex-Mayor as unsurpassed in the world. 
Waterford, which is in the happy position of having 
property sufficient to pay all taxes but water-rates, is so 
indifferent to sanitation that the death-rate lately rose to 
42 per 1,000. In Galway, which has a population of less 
than 16,000, there are from 1,000 to 1,200 houses unfit for 
habitation. The general evidence makes it plain that the 
poverty of the labouring classes in most of the towns of 
Ireland is extreme ; that nothing could be more miserable 
than the condition of many of their dwellings and sur- 
roundings in the towns ; that, notwithstanding the adverse 
influences of their existence, their standard of morality is 
very high ; and that the existing evils of administration are 
not due to defects in, but to the failure of the existing 
authorities in acting upon, legislation, whith has invested 
them with ample powers. 


WirH a people who are in general so poor it is difficult 
to offer proposals, unless the means to carry them out will 
be supplied by the Imperial Exchequer. It is necessary to 
demolish property, and the Commissioners believe that it 
will be more economical to leave the assessment of value 
to an arbitrator than to a jury. In Dublin and other towns 
there is much unoccupied ground on which houses once 
stood, but there is no power to take it under the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act, and in fact it is much more difficult to 
acquire land for sanitary purposes in Jre’and than in Eng- 
land. It is recommended that there should be an assimila- 
tion between English and Irish procedure. Indeed, although 
the Commissioners are not politicians in a party sense, they 
are compelled to point out the evils of the Irish system of 
local government, and they say that witnesses from all parts 
of the country, more frequently than not the salaried officials 
or members of the bodies condemned by the evidence, 
agreed that if the local authorities were representative of 
the people the condition of the houses of the working 
classes would be improved with a diminution of disease and 
death-rates. 


THE opening of tenders for the erection of the new 
Post Office in the Place de la Monnaie, Brussels, caused: 
much interest among contractors. Fifteen firms paid the 
deposit of 75,000 frs. which was demanded of the competi- 
tors. ‘The estimated cost of the building was 1,461,000 frs. 
After all the tenders had been opened by the Governor of 
Brabant, it was found that the lowest was that of MM. 
Corts & VERMOEREN, of Saint-Gilles, which amounted to, 
1,025,000 frs. The approval of the Minister of Public 
Works must be received before the tender is accepted. 


Tue Municipal Council of Paris have voted 29,800 frs. 
for the restoration of the gallery on the summit of the 
tower of St.-Germain |’Auxerrois, which is midway be- 
tween the church and the mairie. The tower has an 
entrance on the street level, which is always closed. It has 
been decided by the Council that henceforth the tower is to 
be considered as belonging to the mairie, and the keys will 
have to be surrendered by the clergy. Before the Revolu- 
tion, St.-Germain was the royal parish, and the bells in this 
tower are said to have rang the signal for the commence- 
ment of the massacre of St. Bartholomew on August 24, 


1572. 


PROFESSOR DONALDSON. 


HE regret for the death on Saturday of THomas 
LEVERTON DoNALDSON will be general and sincere 
amongst architects, while it will be mingled with the con- 
sciousness that his life was crowned with years and esteem. 
So long.a time has elapsed since he accepted. the chair of 
architecture in University College, that the majority in the 
profession knew of him simply as Professor DoNnaupson, 
and we may even say that they regarded him as a professor, 
but as one of the old school, whose will was law. The 
position which he held among architects can be likened to 
that of the first Duke of WELLINGTON in politics. It was 
felt that no man entirely corresponding with him had 
appeared before, and a successor could hardly arise. 
The modern conditions of business, no less than the 
modern modes of thought, are unfavourable to that 
elevation of respect in which Professor DoNALDSoN lived 
during the greater part of his life. He was not only 
the Nestor of the profession, but the man who did most to 
create that profession. Professor DoNALDSON founded the 
Institute of Architects, and, whatever may have been the 
shortcomings of the Society, it has done something towards 
creating solidarity among the members and towards com- 
pelling the public to believe that an architect was different 
to.a workman, an agent, or a shopkeeper, and that he hada 
right to claim some of that respect which belongs by right 
and convention to every young doctor, clergyman, and 
lawyer. At the time when THomAs DONALDSON was per- 
suading his friends to join with him in founding a new 
society, there were architects in England who were in- 
spired by the highest sentiments of honour—men. who 
would have died sooner than betray the interests of a 
client ; but the indefinite position of architects and the 
absence of a code of conduct were temptations in 
those days to a lax morality. The rigorous enactment 
about quantities which gave so much dissatisfaction when it 
was announced was but one among many efforts towards 
formulating a system of professional ethics. Nor is it sur- 
prising that Professor DonaLpson, who knew better than 
any one why that and similar rules had been fixed, was 
always opposed to an amendment of them. To his mind 
the state of things which existed in aD. 1834 might re- 
appear in 1884, if there was the slightest slackening of the 
line which he had placed between architects and surveyors. 

There was another object for which THomas Donatp- 
SON struggled with all his might half a century ago. It was 
education. As NoBLe says, it was not only the moral 
Integrity of the architect, but his professional skill which 
was questioned by the public. It is not uncommon 
to hear people compare the architects of the past with 
their degenerate successors, as if in the early part of 
the century every man who could draw a plan was 
not only equal to all the Vitruvian requirements, but 
could, if he were put to it, excel a workman in any trade. 
But the little pamphlet which Mr. Dona.pson sent to the 
builders immediately after the Institute was formed suggests 
that, if there were giants in those days, a good many among 
them were not stronger than the generality of their class. 
The builders were asked to tell all they*knew, from their 
own experience, respecting anything which might be useful 
to an architect, ranging from mortar to acoustics, from 
failures to ice-houses, from suspension bridges and chain 
piers to windows and scaffolding. It was advantageous, no 
doubt, to the builders to have an opportunity to communi- 
cate their knowledge; but what was communicated was 
expected to be one means towards enabling the members to 
become better qualified for professional duties. 

It was not practical information only that he desired. 
Mr. Dona.pson held firmly by the Vitruvian traditions, and 
to his mind a Fellow should be not merely a controller of 
works, but a scholar. In the first part of the first volume 
he set the example by describing the manuscripts of Virru- 
vius which were then known, and the paper is more like 
whet we should expect from a professor of philology than 
rom a hard-working architect. He had followed the custom 
of the éite of the profession in travelling through the coun- 
tries which were the home of Classic art, and he brought 
back more than we'l-filled sketch-books. When an inquiry 
was made into the colours of the Parthenon sculptures in the 
British Museum, we read how Mr. DonaLpson had given 
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to Dr. FARADAY various portions of coatings taken by him 
from several buildings at Athens. At one of the early 
meetings of the Institute, he presented a hundred and 
twenty specimens of ancient marbles from buildings in Rome 
with a capital from a triumphal arch, and sundry other ob- 
jects. He described, as every one knows, “the most approved 
examples of doorways from ancient buildings in Greece 
and Italy.” He showed how coins could be utilised for 
architectural study, and he designed a Temple of Victory - 
which a Greek architect would: think worthy of praise. - 
The Transactions of the Institute are a record not only of 
the untiring industry and energy of THomas' DoNnALpson, - 
but of his scholarship. He appeared competent to write 
on every subject that belonged to architecture, and whether 
he treats of Gallo-Byzantine churches or the Royal Tombs. 
of Westminster, the Venddme Column or some points of? 
professional practice, -he is sure to enlighten the reader. In» 
some of his essays he appears to be an archeologist who’ 
cared for nothing but a Roman ruin. But he had a keen. 
eye for everything connected with construction; and’ there: 
is a little book which he wrote in conjunction with his‘ 
friend, Sir CHARLES Hutron Grecory, who: was so like’ 
him in many qualities, which might be ‘taken’ for “the: 
memorandum-book of a builder. 

There was, however, nothing of the pedant about him, 
and he bore his scholarship lightly. Professor Donanpson 
was endowed with so much doxhomie that he seemed more 
like a naval officer of the old heroic days than a student 
and teacher. London air agreed with him, and it did one’ 
good to come in contact with such a mass of vitality and 
energy, although one might run the chance of being brow-- 
beaten. The authorities of University College showed their 
customary insight and skill in selection when they made 
him a professor. He was exactly the kind of master that 
prevails most with young men. ~ Professor’ DonaLDson 
knew his business thoroughly; he was generous in his aid, 
and his enthusiasm never ran away with him. Even his: 
foibles were of a lovable’ kind: ‘The traditions of his lec- 
tures still linger about Gower Street, and it was right that 
his memory should be perpetuated in the classes by the 
medal which is now awarded to the students, ay 

Professor DONALDSON could not devote so much of his 
time to the affairs of the Institute and of his class-room 
without some sacrifice of professional distinction. The 
attainment of the front rank is not compatible with official’ 
duties. There are consequently no great works in London 
or England which are associated with Professor DoNALp-’ 
son’s name. A church in Gordon Square and -one in 
Brompton, the German Hospital in Dalston, the Scottish 
Society’s premises in a back alley near Fleet Street, and 
University College Hall are among his London works. 
The building which is now the Junior Athenzeum Club, in- 
Piccadilly, was carried out under his direction, but we 
believe the plans were prepared by a French architect. - In 
the provinces there are a few mansions which were de- 
signed by him. The International Exhibition at Paris, in 
1855, was a fairly good test of English work. He was 
represented in it by a design for Lord Douctas’s house at 
Hallyburton, a design for the Royal Exchange, and two 
views of the supposititious Temple of Victory under ADRIAN. 
In the succeeding Exhibition of 1862 at South Kensington, 
the temple and house again appeared with a design for a 
consulate. They suggest that if the Professor pre- 
vailed. with his generation, and was a ruler in _his 
own profession, it was not on the strength of his 
executed buildings. We need not now inquire into 
the causes why. Professor. DonaLpson could point. to. 
fewer works than many of his contemporaries; but 
any one who has seen his Temple of Victory, and has read 
the criticism on the designs which he exhibited in Somerset 
House, must feel that the public have lost much in with- 
holding commissions from such an able artist. Those who 
knew THomAs DonaLpson admired him without any con- 
sideration of the amount of his income, and they will 
cherish his memory. Many who read these lines can recall} 
acts of kindness on his part.. They cannot fail to remember his. 
manliness of character, his sense of duty, his sturdy energy,. 
and, above all, his desire to exalt their profession. THOMAS 
LEVERTON Dona.pson did much for architecture, but to-day 
we cannot help thinking that there could be no better endow; 
ment for it than the example which he placed before us. 
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THE. PROPOSED CHARTER. 


HE Fellows and Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British: Architects have at last obtained the draft 
of the proposed charter, and they are asked to offer amend- 
.ments upon it before November 7. In our opinion the 
document is the most important of all which have been issued 
since the formation of the Institute ; and, as it involves so 
many interests, the clauses demand serious consideration 
from the members. If reform is to be accomplished, if 
the Institute is to be made more useful, this will depend on 
the amount of attention which is given to the subject during 
the next three months. ‘The criticism of the members need 
not be urged, for they must be weary of projects, and feel 
it is time there was an end to a state of affairs which too 
closely resembles dissension, and is therefore perilous to 
the society. 

The principle of the charter will be inferred from the 
report which is printed on another page. .We ‘must say 

_ that, considering the position of the Council, the draft is, 
on the whole, more liberal than we anticipated. The 

_reformers constitute but a part of the Institute, and there 
are many Fellows who believe that the time has not arrived 
for the amendment of King WILLIAm’s charter. Experience 
shows that in England councils are generally disposed to be 
ultra-conservative, and afraid of what is problematic, what- 
ever may have been the opinions of the individual mem- 
bers ; and in the Institute, as elsewhere, the Council must 
believe that they have to maintain the integrity of a con- 

.$titution. If members believe that the hour of revolution 
has come, they have an opportunity to express their thoughts, 
but they must do so boldly, for the amendments are to be 
printed in the notice convening the general meeting. There 
is no use that we can see in attacking the Council. Itisa 
case of compromise that is about to be undertaken. The 
Council, if we may be allowed to make the comparison, 
correspond with the agents of a vendor, and their proposals, 
according to custom, are apparently rigorous. How much 
will be conceded depends on the strength of the other side, 
whose business it is to discriminate between positions which 
are taken up as mere feints of strategy, and those which are 
to be contested to the end. 

The compromise would have been facilitated if the 
Council, in their wisdom, had been less afraid of divulging 
the character of the forthcoming by-laws.. Ten months 
after the granting of the charter a printed copy is to be 
sent to each member, and he will be invited to offer 
observations on the proposed regulations within a specified 
time. But is not this arrangement rather novel and un- 
businesslike ? for it is tantamount to asking a man to approve 
of a deed which is subject to the conditions of another deed 
of which he knows nothing. We must speak respectfully of 
a charter, but the by-laws are far more important, and, 
whatever the lawyers may say, the simplest and most 
rational procedure would have been, first, to issue and 
discuss the by-laws, and, when the members had agreed 
upon them, to apply for whatever was to throw the halo of 
the Crown over the clauses. For it must be remembered 
that the Institute is about to take a fresh departure, and the 
direction is to be settled less by the new charter than by the 
new by-laws. 

The main causes of complaint which have made another 
charter indispensable have arisen from the inability of the 
Fellows in the provinces to have any share in the business 
of the Institute unless they were present at the meetings, 
and from the inability of the Associates to vote even when 
present. The regulation which gave so much power over 
the affairs to a majority of the Fellows who happened to be 
present at a general meeting is to be annulled. What 
manner of voting is to be substituted has yet to be revealed. 
The provincial members are therefore unable to say whether 
they will be less or more aggrieved by the mode adopted for 
the reception of proxies or voting papers. It will be urged 
that they can take part in the efforts to discover that mode, 
but it means attendance at meetings in London, which may 
have to be again and again adjourned. If the Council had 
given an indication of the plan which seemed most feasible, 

_ there would be less hesitation in approving of the draft. 
There is no concealing the fact, however, that unless an 
_ effort is made by town and country members to assist at 
the early meetings for the settlement of the by-laws, they 


must expect to suffer afterwards. Complaints will be futile. 
If the voting at the Institute could be analysed, there would 
be surprise at the regularity with which certain of the metro- 
politan Fellows take a part in it. They are not to be 
blamed for so much interest in the proceedings, but. it will 
never do to entrust a coterie with the settlement of by-laws 
which are to bind the whole Institute. 

The Associates are to be granted a right of voting. 
What is to be its extent is not apparent, since the Council are 
more careful in announcing where it must not be exercised 
than where it can. The Associates are classed with their 
honorary namesakes, which is, we suppose, only a stroke of 
humour to enliven a sort of state paper, for the Honorary 
Associates, having no connection with the business of archi- 
tecture or building, can hardly be competent to understand 
the affairs of a professional society; and if they have any 
self-respect, they will always refrain from voting. But'the 
position which is assigned to amateurs is at the expense of 
the Associate architects. ‘The amateurs cannot of course 
be allowed to meddle in any division which is likely-to 
affect the character of the society, and the Associate archi- 
tects are expected for the general good to keep them com- 
pany in looking on as outsiders.. According to the twenty- 
fourth clause, no Associate nor Honorary Associate shall be 
entitled to vote on the election of Fellows or in respect of 
the making, altering, revising, suspending, or rescinding of 
any by-law. The privilege of electing Fellows is not per- 
haps of much consequence; but, as we have said. before, 
the by-laws will be the vital principle of the society. If the 
clause is accepted, it must follow that the Associates are to 
have no power over anything for which there is a by-law. 
A glance at the charter will show how-much that means. 
The examinations, the qualifications, privileges, obligations, 
and benefits of the several classes of members, the scale of 
fees, the exclusion of members, the prizes, exhibitions, 
scholarships are among the things which are controlled by 
the by-laws. Are the subscribers of one-half the annual 
income to be without a voice in the preparation of laws 
which are to concern them so nearly for the remainder of 
their lives? We credit the Council with perceiving the 
drift of the clauses, and therefore they must feel that in 
respect of the voting of Associates concessions are inevitable. 
Unless there is a modification a pretext will be afforded for 
perennial discontent, which cannot be allayed by admitting 
the eligibility of Associates to take seats at the Council 
table. Even in that case the number has to be fixed by the 
by-laws, and therefore will be proportionate to the spirit of 
self-sacrifice which animates the Fellows. Nor is there much 
advantage now or hereafter in allowing a chance to the 
Associates of competing for the secretaryship, since every 
one must hope that no opportunity will be afforded for 
many a year. We are ready to admit that it is advanta- 
geous to incite Associates to become Fellows, and restraint 
may serve that end as well asthe enhanced dignity. _ But as 
architects have been content to remain Associates hitherto 
they are likely to do so hereafter, and there are many 
reasons for their choice. 

In another proposal, where stringency was desirable, the 
Council have displayed excessive liberality. It was expected 
that the examination of Fellows was to be rendered com-.- 
pulsory. ‘There is a clause which recognises that test, but 
it is not to come into operation for five years. If financial 
necessity drove the Council to repeat the experiment by 
which the class of Associates was so quickly augmented, 
the arrangement might be excused. ‘The Institute is, how- 
ever, declared to be flourishing, and the wisdom of a policy 
may be doubted which bears so hard on the younger 
members. The prerogative, which is rightly reserved by the 
Council, of dispensing with examinations in certain cases, 
is sufficient to meet all reasonable contingencies, and in 
justice to the tested Associates, if for no other reason, 
examination should be considered essential to membership 
from the day when the charter is issued. Every architect 
in England has been long aware of the agitation on the 
subject, and if many have not joined the Institute, it 
is because they see no advantage in membership. There 
is not much use in keeping places open for them during 
five years longer. 

In addition to Fellows and Associates, there will be 
honorary members of both grades. ‘The Honorary Fellows 
are desired, we suppose, because they serve as ornamental 
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appendages, and a stray specimen might be of use whenever 
there is an entertainment. It is an old weakness of the 
Institute, and we regret to see the provision for a president, 
who may only have his name or title to recommend him. 
Fut since some of the younger members will have to look 
to the colonies for commissions, it is wise to have as many 
colonial governors and high officials connected with the 
Institute as can be secured. The Honorary Associates of 
the future, it is to be hoped, will have a better title to the 
distinction than a meeting with a president at a dinner 
table. There should be no necessity of straining the 
imagination in order to suppose them to be persons of 
eminence in art, science, or literature. The original regula- 
tion was very simple. Three Fellows were to certify that 
the candidate was a person eminent for science, and give 
the names of any works he might have written. There 
would be strange fluttering if it were applied to-day. 

When the members of the Council were trying to make 
a more serviceable Institute, we are surprised they did not 
recognise the advantage of having other associates for 
architects besides amateurs. It is time that science and art, 
_as applied to building, should receive at least an equal 
honour with dilettanteism. ‘There are artists and scientists 
on the roll—still they are not the men who could be con- 
sulted by architects ; and, if report be true, some of them 
do not hold the profession in esteem, It is supposed that 
they exalt the Institute because their names are printed in 
the same list after those of the Fellows; and, if the members 
can be so easily gratified, no one need be offended. But 
the existence of men who are concerned with arts and 
sciences that are remote from building should not be an 
obstacle to the admission of men whose work is indis- 
pensable. It will be said that when the Institute was 
founded builders and tradesmen were kept aloof, and that 
the policy was a proof of ancestral wisdom. But the advan- 
tages are more apparent than real. Has the exclusion pre- 
vented people from asserting that there is collusion between 
architects and contractors? Has it made the builders feel 
they are helpless without the assistance of Fellows of 
the Institute? Has it increased their reverence for archi- 
tects? The public are indifferent, and they would not 
think any worse of architects if the Institute and the 
Builders’ Society were amalgamated to-morrow. 

There is another consideration. During the _half- 
century that has elapsed since the Institute was founded 
the character of the building trades has been transformed. 
The general contracts often are taken by men who are 
financial administrators, and may have little acquaintance 
either with materials or construction. But meantime a 
race has arisen of specialists in the strictest sense of the 
word—men who are compelled to know all that is know- 
able in their businesses, and while some are practical 
scientists, others are practical artists. Many of these men 
are from their attainments worthy of membership in any 
learned society. ‘Take the constructive or scientific. side. 
There are Mr. Boyte, Sir G. Cuupp, Mr. Dawnay, Mr. 
Doutton, Mr. Eckstein, Mr. Hart, Mr. Haywoop, Mr. 
INGLE, Mr. JENNINGS; we could easily go through the alpha- 
bet many times in giving names that are familar in every 
architect’s office in Great Britain. Then there are the artists 
and the producers of artists’ work. It would be a waste of 
words to demonstrate the fitness of many representatives in 
both classes to “render assistance in promoting the objects 
of the Royal Institute” equally well with the Honorary 
Associates. Their exclusion cannot be well defended, and 
especially at a time when there is a tendency on the part of 
the public to build without invoking the aid of the architect. 

The report holds out a hope that the status of the 
Fellows shall be raised. Unless we are mistaken this 
means simply that on demand a receipt of a more elabo- 
rate character, and on larger paper, is to be given when- 
ever the annual subscription is paid. By no device of the 
engraver and printer can the position of a Fellow become 
more enviable if, during five years, there is indiscriminate 
admission to equality with him of all who are thirty years 
of age. The announcement that a certificate of member- 
ship can be recalled does not testify to the progress of 
professional morality. The original regulations are very 
clear about expulsion, but it was never anticipated in those 
days that any one who was unworthy of being a member 
would venture to display any testimony of his fall. 


Lawyers have boasted before now of their ability to 
drive a coach and six through Acts of Parliament which 
were considered marvels of verbal security. The report of 
the Council suggests that there can be no such feat under- 
taken with the new laws, for they will yield at a touch if not 
ata sound. ‘The details of internal administration, we are 
told, “may be modified or enlarged as changing circum- 
stances may require, thereby affording that elasticity in 
which the existing charter has been found deficient.” Elas- 
ticity is rather a novel quality in law, and we are curious to 
know what the Privy Council advisers will think of it; but 
the word is, no doubt, expressive of the spirit of compro- 
mise which animated the Council when their report was 
prepared. Thanks to its elasticity, the charter is sure to 
assume a different appearance by the time it has received 
the approval of the general meeting. 

The existing charter was presented at a meeting of the 
Institute in February 1837. A couple of months earlier 
thirteen architects who had been competitors for the new 
Houses of Parliament handed over the sum of 65/., which 
was their share in the profits of the exhibition of the designs, 
with a request that it might be applied towards the expenses 
of procuring a royal charter. The Institute is now happily 
able to defray its law expenses without extra subscriptions, 
but there is as much need as ever of the good feeling of 
1836, If the Fellows and Associates will endeavour to 
realise how onerous has been the task and how embarrassing 
the position of the Council, who are placed between two 
parties, there will be little difficulty in reconciling all in- 
terests, which, however opposed in appearance, can have 
but a common object, namely, the welfare of the Institute: 


THE EXAMINATION IN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE pamphlet containing information for examinations 
in architecture at the Institute has the following advice 
to candidates :— 

The object of this examination is to afford to all students ot 
architecture the opportunity of testing the extent and accuracy 
of their knowledge ; to provide a curriculum of study for the 
acquisition of the knowledge required for the practice of the 
profession with some degree of credit; to ascertain that the 
candidate has acquired such minimum amount of knowledge ; 
and to lay the foundation for and encourage the development of 
further study and independent thought. 

To attain this end no mere perfunctory perusal of elementary 
or rudimentary works is sufficient. They may serve a useful 
purpose for the preliminary teaching of young pupils or of 
amateurs, but for the professional architect a more thorough 
course of study is indispensable. 

This course should be systematically followed from the first 
entry of the pupil into an office, and he should first acquire a 
general knowledge of all styles before devoting himself to the 
special study of any one style in particular. 

As a general foundation for the knowledge necessary to pass 
the examination in all its branches, a careful study of Gwilt’s 
“ Encyclopedia,” which should be in the possession of every 
architectural student, will be found of great service; the 
student will there find almost all the subjects required dealt 
with concisely, but at sufficient length to form an admirable 
introduction to the detailed study of each, in the special text- 
books treating of it. ys 

For the history of architecture the earlier chapters of 
Gwilt, Mr. Fergusson’s “ History,” Gailhabaud’s “ Monuments,” 
Batissier’s “ L’Art Monumental,” Ramée’s “ Histoire Générale,” 
&c., &c., should be supplemented by the biographical works of 
Milizia and Quatremére de Quincy, while, for those who have 
the opportunity, the lives of the architects treated of by Vasari 
will afford much instruction. The special text-books relating 
to each style will also afford detailed information to which that 
contained in the preceding works can only be considered as 
introductory ; the more important of these text-books are men- 
tioned in the succeeding paragraphs, the observations in which 
apply equally to this head of history. 

Although each candidate will be expected to show a thorough 
acquaintance, graphic and historical, with the style and period 
selected by him, he will also be required to show a knowledge 
of the history and details of other styles. 

As illustrating the range of knowledge which an architect 
should possess under this head, it is only necessary to name a 
few of the principal monuments with the history and details: ot 
design and construction of which he should be acquainted’ :— 
The Pyramids; the Parthenon; the Pantheon; St. Mark’s, 
Venice ; St. Peter’s, Rome; St. Paul’s, London; Sta. Maria, 
Florence ; Sta. Sophia, Constantinople ; Notre Dame, Paris ; 
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‘the Cathedrals of Canterbury, Salisbury, Lincoln, Rheims, 
Amiens, &c., &c.; Westminster Abbey and the Temple Church, 
London ; while the principal works of Brunelleschi, Bramante, 
Sansovino, San Michele, Palladio, Vignola, Inigo Jones, Wren, 
Chambers, and other great masters of the art should be familiar 
to him. , 

In pursuing these studies a knowledge of modern languages 
will be found of essential service, and French, at the least, 
almost indispensable. 

For the characteristics of a style careful study from an 
actual example is recommended ; and if such building is not 
easily accessible to the student, one of which ample illustrations 
are available may be selected ; but that the studies should be 
from the actual building is to be preferred. 

For mouldings, features, and ornaments in the special style 
selected by the candidate, acquaintance should be obtained by 
drawing, measuring, and sketching* from the actual building, 
aided by careful study of the most accessible of the standard 
works, a thorough acquaintance with which should be acquired. 

For Greek architecture the study of Stuart and Revett’s 
“Antiquities of Athens,” Wilkins’s “Magna Grecia,” the 
Society of Dilettanti’s “ Antiquities of Ionia” and of FAtticasy 
Mr. Penrose’s “Athenian Architecture,” and Cockerell’s Aoing,” 
is indispensable. 

For Roman architecture a knowledge can be acquired from 
Taylor and Cresy’s “ Antiquities of Rome,” Adam’s “ Spalatro,” 
Wood and Dawkins’s “ Palmyra” and “ Balbec,” from Palladio, 
Canina, &c. The orders are well shown in Mauch, Normand, 
Nicholson, Chambers, and Gwilt, and Classic ornament is 
shown in Vulliamy, Tatham, &c. 

For Medizval architecture reference should be made to 
Sharpe’s “Parallels,” Pugin’s “Normandy,” to Rickman, 
Bloxam, Paley’s “ Mouldings,” Brandon’s “ Analysis,” Colling’s 
“Details” and “Ornaments,” and Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Diction- 
naire,” at the least. 

For Renaissance architecture. Of the history and of the 
architects of this period every candidate will be expected to 
have a knowledge, which can be acquired from Letarouilly’s 
“Rome,” Palladio, Grandjean and Famin’s “ Toscane,” Percier 
and Fontaine’s “ Rome,” and Cicognara’s “ Venezia,” while the 
careful perusal of Sir William Chambers’s “ Treatise on the 
Decorative part of Civil Architecture” should not on any 


‘account be omitted. 


The candidate must distinctly understand that he will be 
required to show a reasonable acquaintance with styles and 
periods other than that selected by him. 

For plan, elevation, section, &c., the experience acquired 
in office practice may be, with advantage, supplemented by 
attendance at the Architectural School of the Royal Academy, 
the Classes of Design and Construction of the Architectural 
Association, and the classes of local societies. 

For materials and construction, the knowledge gained in 
office work and inspection of buildings in progress should here 
be useful. The three volumes of: “Notes on Building Con- 
struction” will be found of great value, in fact indispensable ; 
the Pocket Books of Hurst and Young should be carefully 
studied ; while Tredgold and Newland on “ Carpentry ;” Ran- 
kine’s ‘‘ Manuals of Applied Mechanics” and “ Civil Engineer- 
ing ;” Stoney on “ Strains ;” Mr. Tarn’s “ Science of Building ;” 
Stock’s “Shoring and Underpinning ;” and other technical 
works, may be studied with advantage. Applied mathematics 
and geometry may form part of the examination, and readiness 
of calculation and acquaintance with formulas and their appli- 
cation will be appreciated. 

The construction of floors and roofs ; methods of calculating 
the strength of timber, cast- and wrought-iron beams, and 
of other materials; the properties and qualities of building 
materials generally, and their applications, must be studied 
under this head. 

For sanitary science a careful study of Parkes’s “ Manual of 
Hygiene” is indispensable; and for the practical details of 
drainage and plumbing the works of Mr. B. Latham, Mr. Bailey- 
Denton, and Mr. Hellyer should be consulted. 

For specifications it should not be necessary for the candi- 
date to refer to books, his experience in office work should 
have supplied him with the necessary knowledge; but any 
deficiency therein may be to some extent made up by reference 
to Gwilt, Bartholomew, or Professor Donaldson; while for 
measuring the useful books of Dobson, Mr. Banister Fletcher, 
and Mr. Leaning will give all necessary information. 

The knowledge of professional practice in its legal aspects 
can be obtained from the useful Handbooks of Messrs. Fletcher, 
Jenkins, Emden, and Roscoe, to which, however, the student 
will in future years give more careful and detailed consideration 
than is at present essential. 

The range of study thus indicated is only that with which 
an architect’s pupil should, during his articles, have made him- 


* The student may also with great advantage practise the sketch- 
ing of details and features} from memory, as the acquisition of such 
_ power is most desirable. 


self generally acquainted, and in the course of further special 
study for a year or two should readily qualify himself to pass 
the examination creditably at about the age of twenty-three. 

This course will open for him new sources of pleasure, lay 
the foundation of sound knowledge of his profession, and help 
to place him, as regards general knowledge thereof, at least on 
a level with those amateurs of a liberal education who have 
directed their attention to architecture ; and, however success- 
fully the examination may be passed, the student must consider 
his success as only an inducement and introduction to further 
study, literary, artistic, and practical. 

Should any student desire special advice, the chairman of 
the Board of Examiners will be happy to receive him by 
previous appointment, and to assist him to the best of the 
chairman’s power. 

The questions set in the examination are carefully framed in 
order to elicit the general and special knowledge of the candi- 
date, all “trap” questions or those of a recondite or puzzling 
nature are avoided, and every endeavour is made to afford the 
candidate the opportunity of displaying his knowledge—oppor- 
tunities further increased by the oral examination which closes 
the proceedings, when the candidate has the advantage of 
receiving the well-considered advice of the Board, 


DISINTEGRATION OF BUILDING STONES.* 


apie origin of the investigations as to the cause of the decay 

of building stones was the observation by the corporation 
of the Trinity Church, New York City, of signs of decay in the 
stone of some of the structures under its charge. The investi- 
gation was entrusted by that corporation to Professor Egleston, 
and authority has been given to publish the results. 

The building stones mostly used in the United States may 
be classified as granites, sandstones, and limestones. The de- 
composition of the granites is slow, and has been carefully 
studied. An example is the obelisk in Central Park, which has 
stood for two thousand years in a dry climate. A crumbling 
decomposition had occurred to some extent before it was 
brought to this country. Since its arrival here the disintegra- 
tion has been very rapid. Pieces can be picked up after every 
storm. If it be not in some way placed under cover, the injury 
will in fifteen or sixteen years be probably beyond repair. 

It is usually supposed that the sandstones that are used for 
buildings are homogeneous and composed of very few sub- 
stances. The examination of the stone of Trinity Church, how- 
ever, showed that it contains twenty-six different minerals, none 
of which were recognisable without the aid of a microscope. 
The sandstones may be divided, according to their binding 
material, as those containing an organic, a ferruginous, a calca- 
reous, and silicious binding material. Those containing the 
organic material decompose and go rapidly to sand. Those 
containing the ferruginous binding material are very uncertain, 
the amount of iron frequently being just sufficient to hold the 
sand together, and sometimes after a slight exposure the 
material decomposes entirely. Those containing a calcareous 
binding material are affected by the weather, and after a certain 
time in large cities this calcareous cement is entirely removed 
and the stone goes to pieces. The silicious binding material is 
not affected. 

As an instance of the way in which these stones decompose, 
the cathedral at Rodez, in the department of Aveyron, France, 
was commenced in the eighth century. The lower part of the 
building was finished three or four centuries later, but the upper 
part was finished towards the close of the last century. All the 
mouldings of the lower part are as sharp to-day as the day they 
were cut, while the upper part is a ruin. The stones of the 
lower part were selected while building was done by a religious 
fraternity with great care. The upper part was done with less 
care, and stones liable to decomposition were used. 

The limestones may be divided into those which are essen- 
tially composed of carbonate of lime, the dolomites, which are 
carbonate of lime and magnesia, and a mixture of the two. 
Limestones themselves or dolomites themselves are not very 
easily affected; but when there is a mixture of the two the 
limestone is very apt to be dissolved out, leaving the dolomite 
behind. If, as in the case of the quarries in Lee, Berkshire 
County, Mass., the two are about equally divided, the limestone 
is frequently dissolved out, leaving the small dolomite crystals 
as sand. 

The investigations made of the stones used by Trinity 
Church, on the building itself, showed that the decomposition is 
at a maximum at. or near the foundations, and. continues as 
such to the height of about ten or fifteen feet, but it shows itself 
mostly at or about the water-table; that it then gradually 
diminishes, until at about sixty or seventy feet the action is very 
much diminished, and above 100 feet no decomposition what- 


* From a paper by Professor Egleston, read at a meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
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ever has taken place, and the stone is harder than it originally 
was. The explanation of this decomposition 1s at first sight 
not very clear, but it is noticed that wherever there are pro- 
iecting surfaces which are flat, and on which the water will 
stand, and through which it will sometimes pass, the decompo- 
sition is always prominent. Wherever these projecting preces 
are not undercut, so that the water will run back upon the 
under surface, or wherever they do not project sufficiently 
to prevent their pouring or dropping upon the stones 
below, there the decomposition is the greatest. Wherever 
the stone is thin, so that the water will filter through it, the 
stone has crumbled entirely. This action is owing to the 
fact that city gases contain a very much larger amount 
of acid, notably carbonic and some sulphuric acid, than 
ordinary country air, which are dissolved in the water and 
attack the stone. As these gases are more confined in cities 
than they are in the country, the lower part of buildings is 
most attacked ; but where they have the opportunity (as higher 
up) to be diluted in an excess of air, there the action is only 
very slight. Carbonate of lime is very soluble in water con- 
taining carbonic acid in solution, and as this is by far the 
largest ingredient of the impurities of city gases, in the long 
run it will dissolve out the cement. The way to prevent it 1s to 
in some way waterproof the stones so as to prevent the action 
of the air. This should be done at the foundations by prevent- 
ing the creeping of the water from the ground through the 
stone by putting a layer of asphalte above the foundation-stone, 
and then by protecting the stone itself by some means. The 
experience in the Houses of Parliament in England has been 
that unless the stone is protected upon. all its sides most of the 
materials which have been used are of little or no use. A 
careful examination showed that the decomposition went on 
upon the outside, and that the flaking continued with every 
application made, except in the single case where sulphur in 
solution was applied to the stone, and this, after a lapse of over 
twenty years, has just commenced to flake. 

In the case of the limestones a noticeable decomposition is 
that of a marble tombstone beside the Lawrence Monument on 
the south side of Trinity Churchyard, the upper slab of which 
was originally highly polished. The carbonate of lime has 
been dissolved out so as to leave the upper face entirely rough, 
dolomite crystals being quite prominent, so that no one would 
suspect that the stone had been polished. 

I say nothing of those stones which include minerals liable 
to decomposition in the air. These, of course, furnish the dis- 
integrating material for the attack upon the stone. 

There is another cause of decay to which little attention is 
paid, and that is the abrasion of stones from the outside, caused 
by the action of the wind carrying the dust against them. The 
destruction caused by this effect is much greater than it would 
at first sight appear, and in order to ascertain how far it might 
act, I made a number of experiments, hurling a sand-blast 
against stones of different textures at a high velocity. The 
result was that no stone would stand for any length of time 
against the blast, and even an appreciable weight of diamond 
was worn away by it in less than ten minutes. The examina- 
tion of the city dust shows it to be made up of a large number 
of materials, including sharp quartz sand, a considerable 
amount of iron, and other materials which are softer, but which 
have a very remarkable abrasive power. In many of the 
churchyards this abrasive power can be seen where the inscrip- 
tions on the stones are placed in the directiox of the prevailing 
wind, in which case many of them are worn very nearly 
smooth from this cause alone, there being no other cause for 
deterioration. 

Slate is a material which is rarely used for building, but 
which answers for certain purposes very well when placed in 
its quarry bed. When placed in a vertical position it is very 
apt to laminate, but it also frequently undergoes a decomposi- 
tion by which it is reduced almost to a clay. This kind of 
destruction cannot be prevented, but its maximum effect is con- 
fined to a very short distance above ground. Experiments 
made upon the decomposition of stone since the year 1861 
have showa, however, that other varieties of stone may be 
entirely protected by some kind of waterproofing, which, 
after a building is constructed, can only be applied to the 
external surface. 

There is no necessity for the decomposition of brown stone 
if the material is carefully selected. Every building that I 
have ever examined contains some stones that would last 
indefinitely, and if from the quarry only those were selected 
which had a silicious cement there would be no necessity for 
waterproofing, and we should not have the rapid destruction 
in beautiful structures which is so common in countries where 
sandstones are used. The same kind of external waterproofing 
must also be done upon dolomite and limestone, but efforts in 
this direction have been less successful than upon sandstones. 

Many methods for the prevention of disintegration have 
been tried with little success. To secure the waterproofing of 
the stone, paraffin would be a good material, but it cannot be 
made to enter the stone without the use of a greater heat than 


would be possible without injury to the stone. The best 
material for the purpose is boiled linseed oil. If stones could 
be dipped in boiled linseed oil they would not decay, because 
water could then attack them from no direction. 


TESSERA. 


The Pantheon of the Escurial. 
M. J. QUIN. 


HE Pantheon is immediately under the great altar. We 
entered by a door of rich wood, and, after descending a 
flight of twenty-five steps, we came to a landing-place, where is 
found the entrance to the principal staircase of the Pantheon. 
Over the door is a slab of black Italian marble, upon which is. 
an inscription in letters of gilt bronze, importing that the vault 
is sacred to the mortal remains of the Catholic kings, that it 
was directed to be constructed by Charles V., planned by 
Philip II., begun by Philip III., and finished by Philip IV. 
Over this marble, at each side, is a bronze figure of Italian 
workmanship ; that on the right represents human nature as 
perished, in signification of which a crown is falling from her 
head and asceptre from her hand, and on a small table is 
written “ Natura occidit.”. The other figure is Hope, signified 
by the inscription, “Exaltat spes” and a torch of bronze. 
Passing through this superb entrance, we descended by a stair- 
case of thirty-four marble steps, the landing-place, roof, and 
sides cased with jasper marble highly polished, and hung with 
two massive bronze gilt candelabras. The Pantheon, where 
the remains are deposited, is a circular vault of 36 feet diameter 
by 38 feet in height. The materials of which the Pantheon and 
chapel adjoining it are formed are jasper and other marble of 
fine polish, filled with ornaments of gilt bronze, in the compo- 
site order of architecture; and in all their parts the greatest 
uniformity and symmetry are observed. In the sides of the 
Pantheon, to which but a very feeble light is admitted, are 
26 niches, in which are deposited as many sepulchral urns of 
black marble, with bronze gilt mouldings, supported on lions” 
claws of bronze; and in the front of each is a bronze gilt plate, 
on which are inscribed the name and titles of the persons 
whose remains it encloses. 


Millet as an Etcher. 
R. HOE. 


Millet has imparted to his delineations of peasant life an 
elevation and serious ideality which, as one of his critics ob- 
serves, arises from his sincerity towards himself, toward men, 
and toward nature. During the last twenty years of his life, 
when in the maturity of his powers, and producing the works. 
which have made him immortal as a painter, he resided with 
his family in the village of Barbizon, on the borders of the 
forest of Fontainebleau, away from the blaze of the capital, and 
always in the midst of the peasant life he loved to delineate. 
As an etcher he stands pre-eminent, although the number of 
plates executed by him is less than twenty. Yet all of these are 
worthy a place in the highest rank. Original, earnest, and 
sympathetic, they possess the qualities found in his best pro- 
ductions on canvas. They do not appeal to the many, but a 
serious lover of art will find in them a marvellous depth and 
intensity, evidently the result of fervent thought. Take, for 
example, the etching Les Terrasszers, one of the largest of his 
plates, in which two peasants are represented labouring with a 
hoe. This is a good illustration of what has been said of the 
earnestness and dignity with which the simplest of his subjects 
are imbued. Les G/aneuses, three peasant women bending 
over the ground and laboriously gathering the remains of the 
harvest, is another work possessing the remarkable character- 
istics referred to. 


Palmyra. 
C. L. IRBY AND J. MANGLES. 


On a minute examination we found that there was not 
a single column, pediment, architrave, portal, frieze, or any 
architectural remnant worthy of admiration. None of the 
columns exceeded in diameter four feet or in height forty feet : 
dimensions but ill calculated to give an idea of the sublime, at 
least according to Longinus. Those of the boasted avenue had 
little more than thirty feet of altitude ; the epistylium is in no 
instance ornamented with any carved work, excepting now and 
then an ill-executed cornice. The plates of Wood and Dawkins 
are certainly well executed, but they have done but too much 
justice to the originals ; taken as a /out ensemble, these ruins 
are certainly more remarkable by reason of their extent (being 
nearly a mile and a half in length) than any we have hitherto 
met with, and they are, moreover, less encumbered by modern 
fabrics than any we have witnessed ; for, exclusive of the Arab 
village of Tadmor, which occupies the peristyle court of the 
Temple of the Sun and the Turkish burying-place, there are no 
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obstructions whatever tothe antiquities. Take any part of theruins 
separately, and they excite but little interest ; and altogether we 
judged the visit to Palmyra hardly worthy of the time, expense, 
anxiety, and fatiguing journey throughthe wilderness which we had 
undergone to visit them. The projecting pedestals in the centre 
of the columns of the great avenue havea very unsightly appear- 
ance ; there is also a great sameness in the architecture, all 
the capitals being Corinthian, excepting those which surround 
the Temple of the Sun. These last are fluted, and when 
decorated with their brazen Ionic capitals, were doubtless very 
handsome; but the latter being now deficient, the beauty of the 
edifice is entirely destroyed. The sculpture, as well of the 
capitals of the columns as of the other ornamental parts of 
the doorways and buildings, is very coarse and bad ; although 
the designs are generally correct in the work of Wood and 
Dawkins, we found that the execution of the sculpture is far 
inferior to what might have been expected from the engravings. 
The three arches at the end of the avenue nearest the Temple 
of the Sun, so beautiful in the designs, are excessively insigni- 
ficant ; the decorated frieze thereof, although handsome in the 
plates, is very badly wrought; and in this instance even the 
devices are not striking ; they are not to be compared to the 
common portals of ‘Thebes, although the Egyptians were un- 
acquainted with the arch. Every thing here is built of a very 
perishable stone ; if it deserves the name of marble, it is very 
inferior even to that of Baalbec ; and we are inclined to think 
the ruins of the latter place are much more worthy the traveller’s 
notice than those of Palmyra. We suspect that it is the difficulty 
of getting to Tadmor, and consequently the few people that have 
been there, that has given rise to the great renown of the ruins 
of Palmyra. 


Art and Necessity. 
JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. 


Few young men of agreeable persons or conversation 
turn out great artists. It is easier to look in the glass than 
to make a dull canvas shine like a lucid mirror; and, as to 
talking, Sir Joshua used to say, a painter should sew up his 
mouth. It was only the love of distinction that produced 
eminence ; and if a man was admired for one thing, that was 
enough. We only work out our way to excellence by being im- 
prisoned in defects. It requires a long apprenticeship, great 
pains, and prodigious self-denial, which no man will submit to, 
except from necessity, or as the only chance he has of escaping 
from obscurity. I remember when Mr. Locke (of Norbury 
Park) first came over from Italy; and old Dr. Moore, who had 
a high opinion of him, was crying up his drawings, and asked 
mes if I did not think he would make a great painter? I said, 
“No, never!” “Why not?” “Because he has six thousand 
a year.” No one would throw away all the advantages and in- 
dulgences this insured him, to shut him up in a garret to pore 
over that which, after all, may expose himself to contempt and 
ridicule. Artists, to be sure, have gone on painting after they 
have got rich, such as Rubens and Titian, and, indeed, Sir 
Joshua ; but then it had by this time become a habit anda 
source of pleasure instead of a toil to them, and the honours 
and distinction they had acquired by it counterbalanced every 
other consideration. Their love of the art had become greater 
than their love of riches or of idleness ; but at first this is not 
the case, and the repugnance to labour is only mastered by the 
absolute necessity for it. 


OGld London Bridge. 
W. H. PYNE. 


I well remember the darkness and narrowness of the street, 
excepting at the openings, being only twenty feet wide, with 
the houses projecting storey above storey, affording a tolerable 
specimen of the appearance of old London before the Great Fire 
of 1666. Yet what a spacious carriageway was this to what it 
must have been when Master Hans Holbein, principal painter 
to Henry VIII., took up his residence there, being convenient 
to his royal patron’s palace at the Tower ; for on “ None-such 
House,” in which it is not improbable this ingenious artist 
studied, was an inscription notifying, over an arch looking to 
the north, “Anno MDCLXXXV. et Primo Jacobi secund. R. 
This street was opened and enlarged from XII. to the width 
of XX. foot. Sir James Smith, Knt., Ld. Mayor.” Above 
which were the arms of the Queen (Elizabeth), and on the 
south side of this building (also over the arch) the arms of 
England and France quarterly, supported by the lion and 
dragon, as a centre-piece to the shield and cross of St. George, 
and the arms of the city of London, carved in stone in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. There were als8 two sun-dials 
on this curious building, on one of which was the motto, 
“Time and tide stay for no man,” There were two other 
arches south and north of “ None-such.” That next Southwark 
had a strong portcullis, and, so late as the reign of George II., 
its roof was a complete Golgotha, exhibiting the dreadful 
spectacle of twenty-one human heads on iron pikes, with their 
gory locks streaming with every wind. On this bridge resided 


certain worthies who have made some figure in history, men 
renowned for their ingenious works, and others whose sphere 
of notoriety was circumscribed to the gossiping smokers at the 
Gun, or Dark House Lane, or the Shades beneath Fishmongers’ 
Hall. First Holbein, who, under the auspices of King 
Henry VIII., may be said to have given birth to the art of 
painting in this country. And here the imagination may draw 
the ancient triumvirate, the painter and his illustrious friends, 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, drinking their sack and in- 
dulging in wit and merriment of a fine evening, with the lattice 
open, enjoying the air from the Thames. Master John Bunyan, 
one of your Heaven-born geniuses, some time resided on 
London Bridge. Monamy, the marine painter, some of whose 
pictures were scarcely inferior to Vandevelde’s, served his ap- 
prenticeship on London Bridge, and exhibited his works in the 
window of his shop to the delight of the sons of Neptune, men 
and boys, who were seen in crowds gazing at his wondrous art. 
Dominic Serres, another painter distinguished for his talent in 
the same department, also resided on this memorable bridge. 
These have left a name. 


#osso Antico. 
SIR GEORGE HEAD. 


It is an extraordinary fact that neither the ancient name of 
this beautiful marble nor the country where it was quarried is 
known. The grain is extremely fine, and shining in the fracture, 
and the colour never bright red, but resembling liver, and 
marked almost invariably with numerous minute, black, crooked 
lines, like network, so small and faint as to be barely discernible. 
Livid white blotches, characteristic of a breccia marble, appear 
in it occasionally, and sometimes livid white veins, interlacing 
one another generally, but occasionally parallel, though the 
white, in- whatever form it appears, always deteriorates the 
quality. Specimens have been occasionally found inclining to 
rose-colour, and others, though very rarely, purple; others, 
again, where the three colours, liver colour, rose colour, and 
purple, appear in the same block of marble. The celebrated 
statue of the faun in the Vatican, another statue of a faun in the 
museum of the Capitol, and a third statue of a faun in the 
Palazzo Doria, are of rosso antico. The largest masses of it in 
Rome are the fourteen steps leading to the high altar in the 
church of S. Prassede, and the two columns, eighteen palms 
high, in the Rospigliosi Palace. 


Absorbency of Walls. 
E. CHADWICK. 


Common bricks absorb as much as a pint or pound of water. 
Supposing the external walls of an ordinary cottage to be one 
brick thick, and to consist of 12,000 bricks, they will be capable 
of holding 1,500 gallons, or 6} tons, of water when saturated. 
To evaporate this amount of water would require nearly a ton 
of coal well applied. The softer and more workable stones are 
of various degrees of absorbency, and are often more retentive 
of moisture than common brick. Professor Ansted states that 
the facility with which sandstone absorbs water is illustrated by 
the quantity it contains both in its ordinary state and when 
saturated. He states that even granite always contains a cer- 
tain percentage of water, and in the dry state is rarely without 
a pint and a half in every cubic foot. Sandstone, however, 
even that deemed fit for building purposes, may contain half a 
gallon per cubic foot, and loose sand at least two gallons. When 
water presents itself in any part of such material, it readily 
diffuses itself by the power of capillary attraction, by which, it 
is observed on some wails in Paris, it ascends 32 feet from the 
foundations. Walls of such absorbent construction are subject 
to rising wet by capillary attraction as well as the driving wet 
of rain or storm. To guard against the driving wetson the 
coast, expensive external coverings—“ weather slates”—are 
used. But these do not stay the interior rising wet. This wet, 
having to be evaporated, lowers temperature. 


Ordnance Specification for Smiths’ Work. 


The smiths’ work to be forged clean from the anvil, with 
flatters, swages, or rounding tools, neat chamfers, or evenly 
diminished, as the case may require; all welds, turns, or sets 
to be sound ; full threads, both internal and external, to screwed 
work ; holes to be punched clean, and burs cleared off; all 
countersinks to be concentric, either punched or drilled; and 
in all cases the contracts shall show to the satisfaction of the 
officer of the department that the material is of the description 
ordered. 2. The cast metal work to be of good soft grey iron, 
sound and clean cast; all ornamental parts to be perfect, and 
to include all patterns or models, as also any alterations thereto 
which shall be required, and if any models are provided by the 
Ordnance Department they shall be returned with the delivery 
of the castings. 3. All wrought or cast iron articles shall be 
submitted to a reasonable test or proof by lever or hydraulic 
power ; as also all pipes, by force-pumps with water, if required, 
without extra charge. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Boptey, A.R.A., has accepted the commission for 
the memorial to the late Sir HERBERT STEWART, which Is 
to be erected at Winchester College. Mr. Bopiey has 
designed a gateway, with handsome iron grille work flanking 
it, to form an entrance into the cloisters from the school 
court. The site and the associations of the spot are in 
every way suitable, and Mr. Boptey’s plan, having met with 
universal approval from those who have seen it, will be 
carried out this autumn. A large sum has-already been 
subscribed, but further subscriptions from Wykehamists, 
limited to one guinea, are invited. 


Tue juries of the International Exhibition at Antwerp 
have been constituted. M. JANLET, of Brussels, with 
M. Dens, of Antwerp, as substitute, are the judges for 
architecture. English architects have spared them all 
trouble. In the section of painting the judges are M. DE 
Kaizer, former director of the Antwerp Academy, and MM. 
Fetis & Rogie, of Brussels, with the following substitutes :— 
MM. JoserpH Detin, VAN DEN Nest, and CLUYSENAER. 
M. DE Groot is judge for sculpture, with M. GEErs as 
substitute. 


No less than 391 candidates presented themselves at 
“the examinations in carpentry and joinery of the City and 
“Guilds of London Institute. Out of that number 252 
passed, and 133 or 354 per cent. failed. ‘There were only 
fifteen tried for honours and six of them failed. Mr. 
BLASHILL, who was the examiner, considers that the 
whole of those who submitted papers in honours, and sent 
in models or specimens of actual work, did very well. 
There were eighty-seven plumbers examined and thirty- 
nine failed, but Mr. Easst® testifies that the improvement 
is steadily increasing. In weaving and pattern designing 
the failures amounted to 54°8 per cent. of the examined. 
The reporters say that ‘the one redeeming feature 
seemed to be dress goods for ladies’ wear. These were 
tastefully conceived, but spoiled by bad drawing, and want 
of knowledge as to how the design would work out in the 
cloth, the flowers and objects designed showing in all cases 
a disposition to look stripey across the cloth, a fatal objec- 
tion to selling or wearing the goods.” Yet there is a 
‘Government Department which is supposed to teach indus- 
trial art, and makes annually a great parade of figures to 
represent the numbers of youths who are under instruc- 
tion. 


AN interesting discovery is reported from Ghent. A 
sculptured slab of granite has been found near one of the 
_ piles which had to be removed in order to carry out 
hydraulic works. It is unique in character and is a puzzle 
to the Belgian archeologists. From its style it apparently 
belongs to the thirteenth century, and may have been placed 
in position in the sixteenth century. In the centre, on one 
side, there is an incised representation of a crenelated 
barbican surmounted by a sort of watch tower. The doors 
are strengthened with iron bars, which are floriated at the 
ends, and a chain stretches from one door to its com- 
panion. A closed portcullis is above the doorway, flanked 
by two openings for defence, and surmounted by dormers. 
On the ramparts are two warriors ; one carries a crossbow, 
and the other one of those short, curved swords known as 
badelaires. ‘The costume somewhat resembles that of the 
cld burgher guildsmen of Ghent, and it is possible to make 
out the white, red, and black colours with which the lines 
in the stone were filled. The first problem will be to dis- 
cover why the stone was placed in such a position, and the 
second its age and character. The only clue is an imper- 
fect inscription which refers to a member of the VAN DER 
CONDERBORCH family. . 


Cupa would appear to be an island worth the attention 
ef the timber trade, for, according to the British consul- 
general, in many places ebony, mahogany, and cedar are 
‘indiscriminately used for fuel, there being no means of 
bringing them to market. The rapid decadence of the 
colony is undeniable, and the last two years have been so 
disastrous that the impression is that nothing worse can 
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happen. A general state of insolvency exists. The chief 
causes have been the ten years’ civil war, which laid waste 
a large portion of the island, drove from it capital, enter- 
prise, and many of its best citizens, and left it with a heavy 
national debt and an unguaranteed paper currency. Then 
came emancipation without compensation. During the 
rebellion 14,087 houses were built in the principal towns on 
the north coast. As long as the war raged in the central 
and western parts of the island, emigration to those towns 
erew larger, and rents advanced, but in 1883 an entirely 
different state of affairs prevailed. At one time there were 
over four thousand untenanted houses at Havana and else 
where in the island, and the value of real estate was so 
depressed that houses were let rent free, and in many, 
instances valuable buildings were pulled down to sell the 
materials. 


TuaT agreeable watering-place, Torquay, is likely to 
undergo many changes before long, on account of the Act 
which has been passed for the settlement of Lord HaLpon’s 
estate. The Local Board on payment of 75,000/. are to 
acquire the harbour, and they will likewise have power to 
attain land for public purposes. The lessees and persons 
holding under building leases can within the next ten years 
acquire their holdings, but a high price is expected for the 
property, which now returns 10,000/, a year, is calculated to 
produce 60,000/., or sixty years’ purchase. ‘The manor of 
Ilsham, which is a part of Torquay, is to be formally 
acquired in order that it may be developed like the re- 
mainder of the settled estate. It is also proposed to raise 
20,000/., to be expended in the repairs of the farm build- 


ings. Torquay has been kept rather more select than ordi- 
nary watering-places owing to the nature of the tenure, and _ 


the picturesque character of the country was respected. It 
is to be hoped that the Local Board are mindful to secure 
some control over the building arrangements of the future 
in the neighbourhood, for if a few enterprising speculators 
were permitted to erect garish structures like those which 
are to be seen in so many seaside towns, there would be an 
end to the prosperity of Torquay. 


THE book of recollections which the Count DE Ni£Ev- 
WERKERKE, the former Director-General of the Museums of 
France, is preparing cannot fail to be interesting and profit- 
able, especially if it reveals the secrets of those manipula- 
tions which pictures and statues must have undergone in 
the Louvre as in most other great museums. The Count 
did much to enrich the Paris museums during his nineteen 
years of office, but taxpayers outside France cannot be 
grateful to him, for he was the first to pay an absurdly high 
price for pictures. 
picture which Muritto carried away from Spain, he helped 
to transform many picture-dealers into millionaires. ‘There 
is one citcumstance which we hope the book will explain. 
Why was it that, in spite of the evtente cordiale, English 
masters were excluded from the Louvre during the reign of 
Count NIEUWERKERKE, although so many critics urged the 
acquisition of their works ? 


THE coincidence of festivals falling on the same day has 
given rise to many prophecies, and, of course, they are of 
the doleful kind. Medieval seers always appear to have 
consoled themselves for existing evils by thinking how much 
the people who were to succeed them must endure. A 
stone has been discovered in the church at Oberemmel, in 
the province of Tréves, bearing the following inscription in 
doggerel verse :— 

Wird einst uns Ostern Marcus bringen, 

Antonius uns Lob der Pfingsten singen, 

Johannes das Frohnleichnams-Rauchfass schwingen, 
So wird die Welt von Wehgeschrei erklingen. 


Freely translated it means that whenever Easter Sunday is 
on St. Mark’s Day, or April 25, Whit Sunday is on St. 
Antony’s Day, or June 13, and Corpus Christi Thursday is 
on St. John’s Day, or June 24, then the welkin will resound 
with cries of sorrow. On referring to a calendar, it will be 
discovered that all the conditions will be fulfilled next year. 
It is not often that archzeological research is able to throw 
so much light on the future, and to give zest to the holiday 
season. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE DEATH OF CHILPERIC. 


HE principal picture by which M. Luminais was 
represented in this year’s Salon was the J/ort de 
Chilpéric Z”. Our illustration, from a drawing by the painter, 
will suggest its character and arrangement. -Like so many 
modern artists in France, M. Lumrnais does not believe that 
prettiness is worth seeking, and it is evident from several of 
his works that he is no lover of domestic scenes. He feels 
that he is strongest when dealing with tragedy. 
. The subject of his last picture is the removal of the 
body. of CuiLpEric, the Merovingian king, after assassina- 
tion. The only record of the deed is the account given by 
Grecory, Bishop of Tours. In the year 582 CHILPERIC 
had taken up his residence at Chelles, which is about four 
leagues from Paris, for the pleasure of hunting. As he was 
one evening riding through the forest, he stopped and dis- 
mounted. While he was resting his arm on a_page’s 
shoulder a stranger stabbed him twice, and the king died 
from the loss of blood. As nobody loved him during 
life, adds the bishop, his death was not regretted, and he 
was abandoned by his followers. The Bishop of Senlis 
brought the corpse on board a boat, which was rowed along 
the river to Paris. There was apparently no necessity or 
desire to discover the assassin. According to one tradition, 
he was a page of CuILpEric’s terrible Queen FREDEGONDA. 
The murder has also been ascribed to Queen BRUNEHAULT, 
who revenged herself in that way for the deaths of her two 
husbands, SIGEBERT and MEROVEUS. 

Terry describes CHILPERICas a type ofaking of barbaric 
race who became superficially polished by coming in contact 
with what remained of Roman civilisation. He is a remark- 
able example of an unscrupulous soldier affecting a love of 
letters. In the sixth century there was a contest going on 
between the written Jas-Zazin of the clergy and officials and 
the Latin vulgaire which was derived from the language of 
Roman soldiers and colonists, which was the basis of 
modern French. CuiLprric affected to be a grammarian, 
and wrote unmetrical verses in a jargon which courtiers 
who respected their heads accepted as Virgilian, and some 

‘testified their approval in a correspondingly crippled style. 
He also dabbled in theology, and interpreted difficulties in 
an airy freethinking manner that is almost modern. CuIL- 
PERIC, in fact, possessed so many of the qualities that are 
supposed to belong to the nineteenth century, and he was 
the hero of such attractive !egends, that he well deserved 
the honour of being selected for a modern burlesque. But 
whatever may have been the extent of his failings, he 
‘deserves respect for his patronage of builders. The foun- 
‘dation of half the churches in France is said to date from 
his time. CHILPERIC is supposed to have been the founder 
of the Church of Saint-Germain. |’Auxerrois, opposite the 
Louvre, in Paris, and, as he was fond of displaying his skill 
in a circus, he had one constructed in Paris anda second in 
Soissons. His name consequently appears in all lists of 
royal patrons of architecture. 

While we are willing to acknowledge the merit of 
M. Luminals’ painting, we do not say that it is entirely 
correct as a reading of an historic event or in its 
archeological details. There is no evidence that the 
bishop’s charity was exercised immediately after the 
assassination, nor can we suppose that bishops went about 
the country in copes and mitres. Then, again, the depict- 
ing of CHILPERIC with short hair is, we consider, without 
warrant. According to evidence on which TureErry relied, 
the Merovingian princes were distinguished by the great 
fength of their hair, which fell sometimes in plaits to their 
loins, and was the sign of their birth and dignity. The 
application of a scissors was only permitted whenever a 
prince had lost his birthright, and when CuiLpgéric’s son 
was about to be driven out as a pariah he was first deprived 
of his flowing flaxen locks. 


PORTRAIT OF THE LATE PROFESSOR DONALDSON.' 


‘CHURCH OF ST. MARY'S, UPPER BULLINGHAM, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
HIS church, of which we give two illustrations this 
week, is entirely new, and has been erected from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. F. R. 


Kempson, F.R.I.B.A., of 74 Whitehall Yard, London. 
It is built in the earliest type of Geometrical architecture, 
and is of stone, the roofs being covered with Broseley tiles. 
The nave is 38 feet by 20 feet, the chancel 23 feet by 15 feet, 
organ chamber 13 feet by 9 feet; the porch is on the south 
side of the nave, and the heating chamber is under the 
vestry. ‘The fittings in the chancel are of oak, as is also the 
pulpit. The church is situated in a very beautiful position, 
about two miles from the city of Hereford. 


CROSS HILLS BOARD SCHOOLS, HALIFAX, 


HE erection of the above schools is now making rapid. 

progress, and, when complete, they will be among the 

largest in the kingdom. ‘The site being very much exposed 

to the cutting north and east winds and at a high level, the 

architects arranged their plan so as to form three sides of a 

quadrangle, and so afford the necessary protection to the 
playgrounds. 

The school consists of five departments—viz., senior 
and junior boys, with two similar schools for girls and a 
school for infants. There are four large rooms, each 60 feet 
long by 25 feet wide, set apart for boys and girls ; also one 
44 feet by 29 feet for infants, each to accommodate 150 
scholars, or a total of 750 children. ‘There are also twenty 
class-rooms, 20 feet by 20 feet, each to accommodate forty 
scholars. The special feature of each class-room is that all 
are entered from the large room, and have a separate cloak- 
room and book-closet adjoining for the use of each class, 
All five departments have a lavatory 8 yards long. ‘There 
are five rooms provided for teachers overlooking the en- 
trance and playgrounds, also private cloak-rooms and con- 
veniences. The whole of the rooms throughout the four 
departments are lighted on at least two sides, half the 
number having windows on three sides, which will ensure 
effective ventilation and lighting, and prevent the possibility 
of the blocking of lights from any future alterations to ad- 
joining property. The total length of the three-storey 
portions of building is upwards of 298 feet long, and the 
two-storey wing go feet, making a block of buildings having 
a total length of 388 feet. The cost will be about 16,000/,, 
and will accommodate 1,500 scholars. 

The architects are Messrs. HorsFALL & WILLIAMs, of 
Halifax, who have already erected five large schools for this 
School Board. ‘The present school is the result of a com- 
petition open to the architects of the borough of Halifax, 
and in which the designs of Messrs. HorsraLy & WILLIAMS 
were placed first and second. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE AND 
THE CHARTER. 


HE following Report of the Council on the proposed 
application for the grant of a new charter has been dis- 
tributed among the Fellows and Associates :— 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, in 
submitting a proposed new charter to the members of the 
Institute, beg leave to enumerate some of the reasons which 
have led to its preparation. 

It has long been felt that the existing charter is insufficient 
to satisfy or even meet the requirements of the present time, 
and this feeling has found expression on several occasions, 
more particularly among the Associates, many of whom, even 
from an early period of the Institute’s existence, have com- 
plained of the restricted nature of their rights ; while the desire 
of non-metropolitan members to be placed on an equal footing 
with their London colleagues in respect to the exercise of voting 
powers has been often evinced. These and other important 
matters were discussed by the special committee appointed in 
1875 to report on the financial condition of the Institute, and 
the best mode of increasing its efficiency. That committee, in 
a well-considered report, recommended that the status of 
Fellows should be raised, and that additional privileges should 
be given to the class of Associates—that they should be allowed 
to vote at general meetings and to be represented on the 
Council ; also that in the election of the Council non-metro- 
politan members should be permitted to vote by proxy. The 
committee made it clear that the existing charter interfered 
witn all such suggestions, and that, were the Institute to adopt 
them, it would be necessary to apply for a new charter. The 
report, however, failed for other reasons to secure approval, 
and no action was taken. 

In August 1882 a memorial was presented to the Council 
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by the Manchester Society of Architects, praying that means 
might be devised whereby the voice of non-present members 
might be heard at the general meetings, in the annual election 
of officers, and in other matters of importance to the profession. 
This memorial was signed by ninety-five non-metropolitan 
Fellows, resident in all parts of the country, including repre- 
sentatives of the provincial architectural societies. 

Last year a memorial, signed by upwards of 450 Associates, 
praying that the right of voting might be given to the members 
of their class, and suggesting that the votes of non-metropolitan 
Associates should be recorded by means of voting papers 
transmissible by post, was presented to the Council and the 
Fellows. P Peey : 

These proposed changes in the constitution of the Institute 
having been referred to the Council for consideration, as being 
urgently needed, and being impossible under. the present 
administrative provisions, they appointed a special committee 
of their number to inquire into the practicability of obtaining a 
modification of the existing charter or the grant of a new 
charter. The committee sought the advice and assistance of 
Mr. Henry Markby—a specialist in such matters—who, after 
various proposals had been considered, ultimately expressed 
his opinion in favour of applying for a new charter, the 
preamble of which should recite the objects of the original 
incorporation of the Institute. The Council have thus been 
enabled to retain the date of the existing charter, and ihe 
prestige resulting therefrom—an aim in which they believe that 
they are supported by the unanimous wish of the Institute. 

The existing charter is divided into ten sections, the two 
first of which, slightly abbreviated, form the preamble of the 
proposed charter; and though the remaining eight sections, 
being administrative provisions, are withdrawn, the spirit of the 
same is retained, except in one or two crucial points of detail, 
as will be seen in the accompanying paper, which comprises 
the proposed charter printed in red, and the existing charter 
printed in black. 

At present the classes of members are declared to be 
Fellows, Associates, and Honorary Fellows; these it is pro- 
posed to increase to five, viz., Fellows, Honorary Fellows, 
Associates, Honorary Associates, and Honorary Corresponding 
Members. The additional classes are no innovation, but they 
take a recognised position in the proposed charter. The only 
qualification for Fellows now is that they shall have been 
engaged as principals for at least seven successive years in the 
practice of architecture. This it is proposed to retain, with the 
additional qualifications that any person desirous of being 
admitted a Fellow shall have reached the age of thirty years, 
and after five years from the date of the proposed charter shall 
also have passed such examination or examinations as may 
from time to time be required—the examination test to be dis- 
pensed with under exceptional circumstances. It is further 
proposed to take powers for raising the status of Fellows by 
granting a diploma under certain conditions to be prescribed 
by by-laws. 

Under the existing charter Associates are not eligible to 
hold any office except that of auditor, nor have they any right 


to vote or otherwise to interfere in the regulation of the affairs | 


of the Institute. It is now proposed to give them, and 
Honorary Associates as well, the right to vote on all matters, 

excepting the election of Fellows, and the making, altering, 
revising, suspending, or rescinding of any by-law. As a con- 
dition of membership every Associate must, as at present, have 
attained the age of twenty-one years, and have passed an exami- 
nation or examinations. Associates will be eligible to hold any 
office except that of president, vice-president, or honorary 
secretary, and to be represented on the Council, as by-laws may 
hereafter define. 

The qualifications and rights of Honorary Associates and 
Honorary Corresponding Members are set forth in the pro- 
posed charter, and those of Honorary Fellows are clearly 
defined. 

The existing charter vests the whole of the property “solely 
and absolutely” in the class of Fellows. It is proposed that it 
“ shall be conveyed and transferred to, and made to vest in the 
Royal Institute.” 

All matters now propounded at general meetings must be 
decided by “the majority of the members present and having a 
right to vote.” It is proposed that by-laws shall “ prescribe the 
mode of voting at such general meetings, whether in person or 
by proxy, or by ballot, or by voting papers or otherwise, and 
the conduct of proceedings thereat.” 

In compliance with an often-expressed wish, that the Insti- 
tute should grant a certificate of membership, it is proposed 
that every Fellow and Associate shall be entitled to obtain one 
on payment of the authorised annual subscriptions, the receipt 
for which will express the renewal of such certificate ; and the 
conditions attached will be defined in the by-laws. 

Under the proposed charter powers are sought for holding 
and conducting examinations for the admission of members, 
and for prescribing their privileges, obligations, and benefits ; 
also for the exclusion or suspension of members. Powers are 


sought for furthering professional education ; for the reception 
and disposal of funds for prizes, medals, exhibitions, student- 
ships or scholarships, pertaining to the Institute, and also for 
benevolent objects in connection with the profession of archi- 
tecture. The definition of all such powers is left to by-laws. 

The powers and duties of the Council are defined in the 
proposed charter. Details, such as the composition of the 
Council, the number of members, their qualifications, and the 
mode of electing them, are left to be fixed by by-laws. The 
appointment of all paid officers of the Institute will rest as at 
present with the Council, and the secretary, under the proposed 
charter, will not be ex officio a member of Council. 

A careful perusal of the proposed charter will show that it 
establishes the constitution of the “ Royal Institute” on a firm 
and comprehensive basis, and leaves the details of internal 
administration to be settled by by-laws, which may be modified 
or enlarged as changing circumstances may require, thereby 
affording that elasticity in which the existing charter has been 
found deficient. To give, therefore, all possible force and 
authority to the by-laws it is proposed that they shall be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Privy Council before coming 
into operation. 

In the event of the proposed charter being approved and 
adopted by a general meeting of the Institute, which will be 
specially convened early next session for the purpose of con- 
sidering it, and in the event of the petition to be hereafter made 
to Her Majesty the Queen being graciously granted, a copy of 
the proposed draft by-laws will be sent to each member, with 
an invitation to him to offer observations thereon, as defined in 
clause 41 of the proposed charter. 


THE ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE meeting of the Royal Archzological Institute was held 
this year at Derby, and began on Tuesday in last week. 
It had been arranged that Earl Carnarvon was to preside, but 
owing to his lordship’s acceptance of office in Ireland, the 
duties of president were undertaken by Earl Percy. After the 
customary addresses from the Corporation and the local 
societies, the members visited St. Peter's and All Saints’ 
Churches. 

In the afternoon there was an excursion to Keddeston Hall, 
the residence of Lord Scarsdale. The house is an imposing 
Classical mansion, built by Sir Nathaniel Curzon on the site of 
an older house, and finished about 1765. In the hall there isa 
magnificent series of twenty alabaster columns, each 25 feet 
high and 2} feet in diameter. The saloon, which is circular, is 
42 feet in diameter and 55 feet high, with divided roof. From 
the hall the party proceeded to the church, which was described 
by the Rev. Dr. Cox. The nave is Norman, and traces of the 
original‘twelfth-century colouring were disclosed last autumn on | 
the lower part of the walls. There is a considerable number of 
ancient memorials, many of them to the Curzon family. 


Local Etymology. 

At the evening meeting, the Rev. Dr. Cox delivered an 
address as President of the Antiquarian Section on Place 
Names and their Etymology. He said that fifteen years ago 
he made an attempt to treat generally on Derbyshire place and 
field names, but had to abandon the attempt, at all events for a 
time, on account of the great difficulty and expense connected 
with finding and inspecting all the parish maps of the county. 
In one case, not far from Derby, the map was, after long search, 
found in the possession of a local publican, with whom it had 
been pledged by the drunken sexton shortly before his death. 
He was not aware that any county had yet collected all its field 
names, and he hoped the Derbyshire Society would before long 
fill up all the field names on the sheets of the enlarged new 
ordnance survey, as well as collect together old field names 
from monastic chartularies and other ancient charters. Some: 
names would. tell of a change of physical features—of swamps 
and islands, where all is now dry and far removed from water, 
or of forests and underwood where the blade of corn is now 
the highest vegetation ; whilst others would point to the previous 
existence of vast common fields —of their peculiar cultivation, of 
their most interesting effect on village life and policy. Somewould 
indicate the foolish way in which special crops were attempted to 
be forced by law upon the people, for it was few parishes that 
had not a “ Flax Piece,” a witness to the futile legislation of 
24 Henry VIII.; whilst others told of trades now extinct, or of 
metals long since worked out ; others would establish the sites 
of disused chapels or manor-houses, of Celtic burials, or of 
Roman roads, as well as help to decide the nationality of the 
colonists who predominated in the district. Derbyshire was 
pre-eminently the county for place-name research, and the 
results of such an investigation, thoroughly carried out, would 
be far more interesting and diversified than in any other 
county. This was due to its central and mountainous character, 
which made it a stronghold from which it was difficult to dis- 
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lodge the settlers, and to its valuable lead mines which made it 
a goal to be aimed at by varying predatory tribes who had 
sufficient determination and courage to aim at more than a 
transitory coast settlement. Hence the almost startling variety 
of places and field names found in the county that point to 
such a singular admixture of nationalities. Derbyshire was re- 
markable for the number of its Celtic names, there were also 
numerous Roman stations. He instanced names connected 
with these, also with the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, and 
coming to the invasions and incursions of the Danes and 
Norwegians, said in Derbyshire alone in England were 
“thwaite,” the distinguishing terminal of the Norwegians, and 
“thorpe,” one of the chief Danish test words, blended. He 
had been able to establish solely through field names that one 
valley near Wirksworth was colonised by Danes and the next 
Another branch of these 
names indicated trades and occupations ; others contained the 
names of historical personages, reference to almost all the 
celebrated Kings of Mercia, and in Anglo-Saxon times being 
incrusted in the place names of Derbyshire only. Names were 
also found of saints who were otherwise almost forgotten. He 
had also collected and classified those referring to ecclesiastical 
matters indicating the existence of chantries, chapels, &c. He 
earnestly urged those who belonged to other societies to 
impress upon their members the necessity of collecting 
together the field names in the most suitable way that seemed 
to suggest itself to them. He must remark that there might be 
vandalism in names as well as in buildings. We could not be 
too careful in interfering with anything which would assist in 


historical investigation. He referred to the irreparable 
mischief done in London by old streets being re- 
named for foolish and paltry reasons. Now that the 


mayor and corporation of Derby had expressed so great 
an interest in matters of this description he could not help 
hoping they would think it well to retrace their steps and give 
back in the county town one name which they had recently 
been instrumental in robbing them of—he was sure only through 
thoughtlessness. They had recently been deprived of the name 
of “ Bag Lane” in Derby, a name which the thoroughfare had 
held for centuries, and they had had given to it the modern appel- 
lation of East Street. It was under consideration to give it the 
name of Commercial Street, the promoters apparently thinking 
that the “Bag” had something to do with bagmen, but he 
could assure them that he had himself read more than one 
charter, going back as far as Edward II., where “Bag Lane” 
was used as an important factor in describing property which 
was then on the outskirts of the borough of Derby. At all 
events a name which had stood from the time of Edward II. 
should not be in any light spirit changed. Being interested 
in this question, and hoping the corporation would give 


-back the name, he had been trying to find out what was the 


most probable etymology of the word. Most likely it was a 
diminutive form of “badger,” indicating that in days gone 
by those animals were found there. Or it might be from 
the Anglo-Saxon word “bage,” which signifies a path ; others 
said it was from a chieftain named Bega, whilst others made 
bold to connect it with the Celtic, though he thought that was 
rather far-fetched. At all events, though its etymology was 
admittedly doubtful, we certainly ought not lightly to interfere 
with names which had been handed down to us through 
centuries by our ancestors. 

Prebendary Scarth read a paper on ‘Roman Derbyshire,” 
in which he gave the results of the most recent research with 
respect to Roman stations, roads, mines, &c., in Derbyshire. 

On the second day the morning was devoted to visits to the 
parish church of Ashborne. No remains exist of the Norman 
church save an odd stone or two found during the repairs. 
The chancel and transepts are of the Early English period, and 
must be prior to 1241. The ground-plan was completed in the 
Decorated period by the rebuilding of the nave, adding to it 
a south aisle, and erecting the central tower. There are a 
number of important monuments in the church which have 
been well preserved. Norbury Church was next seen, and 
attention was called to the ruinous condition of so many among 
the monuments. The Manor House near appears at first to be 
no more than an ordinary farmhouse about 150 years old, but 
an inspection of the building will soon show that a far more 
ancient structure is incorporated with it. Of the original 
Manor House practically nothing is known. It was entirely 
rebuilt by Sir Henry FitzHerbert, who succeeded as fifth lord 
of Norbury in 1267. The house was brought into its present 
condition in 1682, but it has since been still further modernised. 
Sir Anthony FitzHerbert, justice of the Common Pleas, who 
died in 1538, was the last of the family who was permitted to 
reside in peace at Norbury. After his death the FitzHerberts 
were persecuted, imprisoned, robbed of most of their estates, 
and otherwise shamefully treated for adhering to the old state 
of religion. After 1648 the seat of the family was transferred 
from Norbury to Swinnerton. After continuing in the pos- 
session of the FitzHerberts for seven and a half centuries, the 
Manor of Norbury has recently been sold by the present 
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representative of the family, Mr. FitzHerbert, of Swinnerton. 
Longford was visited on the way home, and the church was 
described by Dr. Cox and Mr. Hope. The state of the church 
was Satisfactory, but the effigies, which are very beautiful, have 
been moved about, so that no one could tell where their original 
position had been. 

In the evening, an address on county history was given by 
the Dean of Lichfield. A letter from the Rev. T. Mozley was 
read, in which there was the following reference to the Friary :— 
“Derby has left itself so few antiquities that they have to be 
noted and cherished. The Friary, now Mr. Boden’s, includes 
in its ample cellarage some remains zz sztz of the old ‘ Fryers, 
one or two windows, with the jambs and mullions, standing, 
and even some bits of painted glass. At least they were there 
inmy time. I possess a curious ‘Map of the Fryers and the 
ground belonging to it in Mr. Dalston’s time ’—more a roughly 
coloured bird’s-eye view than a map, but with all the quantities. 
This shows a large house, approached’ from the Friar Gate by 
an avenue of trees about a hundred yards long. The house is 
coloured as of stone—probably removed from the old ‘ Friars ’— 
with brick chimneys and a brick two-storeyed porch. In the 
middle of the last century this house was taken down, and, no 
doubt, the materials were brought back to the old site, and are 
now to be seen in the external walls of the ‘ Friary’ basement. 
The map shows a large barn, about a hundred yards long, run- 
ning along Curzon Street, which I remember an open water- 
course, communicating with the ‘Friary’ fishponds.” Professor 
E. C. Clarke also read a paper on “ Romano-Greek Inscriptions 
in England.” 

On Thursday there was an excursion to Hardwick and to 
Winfield, or Wingfield Manor, which was made partly by 
carriages and brakes and partly by railway. At Hardwick the 
Rev. Dr. Cox again acted as cicerone. He first showed what 
remains of the older building, which dates from scarce half a 
century before the Elizabethan mansion of “ Bess of Hardwick.” 
It is roofless, and half of its walls have fallen, though the orna- 
ments of the walls in two of the upper chambers still remain, 
bearing the arms of the Cavendishes. The newer and larger 
mansion was built close by the other, on a more imposing scale, 
by the Lady Bess, whose initials, “E.S.,” on the battlements 
show that they were erected after her marriage with the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. The party first inspected the entrance-hall, the 
staircase, the green room, the red room, the chapel, the library, 
the presence chamber, and the long gallery, all remarkable for 
the long series of family pictures, but still more for the beauti- 
ful tapestry with which the walls are covered. The company 
lunched, by special permission of Lord Hartington, in the great 
dining-hall. From Hardwick they proceeded to Wingfield 
Manor, which is now little more than a ruin: “It was built by 
Ralph Lord Cromwell in about 1440, and it bears repeatedly 
on its walls the double purse, in token of his position as Lord 
Treasurer. It afterwards came into the possession of the Earls 
of Shrewsbury. Mary Queen of Scots was a prisoner here on 
two occasions ; but the rooms which she actually occupied are 
no longer in existence. The Manor, which stands on a lofty 
hill, was strongly fortified, and might almost be called a castle ; 
it stood a siege in the Royal cause when it was assailed by the 
Parliamentarians of Derbyshire, under Sir John Gell, but was 
dismantled in 1646. From that time to this it has been suffered 
to pass into gradual decay: but some of its leading features 
still survive, notably the walls, windows, and doorway of the 
great dining-hall, with its crypt below, the entrance gateways 
into its outer and inner courts, and the barn and outbuildings, 


Architecture and Archeology. 


A conversazione was held in the Free Library, and the 
Architectural Section was opened with an address by Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, M.P. The President said that, if not properly 
analysed, archzeology became a rather vague study. It resolved 
itself into three parts—history, antiquities, and architecture. 
These three in their action upon each other made up the grand 
sum total of archzology ; but the grand sum total must be re- 
garded separately and distinctively in the three lights. The 
dexterous lecturer would be sure to prove that the whole of these 
different lights were different, and at the same time they were 
the same. He made not the least doubt that the President of 
the Antiquities Section the other day proved that antiquities © 
meant history; and he was not at all doubtful that the President 
of the History Section would come second to him, and prove that 
history meant antiquities; and he supposed it devolved upon him 
to prove that architecture was history with antiquities. That 
might seem an eccentric conclusion, but he did not think it was 
an incorrect one. After all, what was architecture? It might 
be the highest and the most sublime of the fine arts. It might 
be the most grovelling of material pursuits. It might be the 
summing up in a special form of the history, the manners, the 
customs, the wants, the deficiencies, the yearnings after higher 
things of many past days. It might be the dregs of time, the 
worldly-wise, unpoetic, practical summing-up of this material 
age. It might, in short, be poetry, and it might be intense 
prose. They might have the dreamy mansion, with its deep 
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embayed windows, lights | and shades, projecting : 
receding, panelled chambers, painted glass, solid stair- 
cases, delicately-moulded ceilings in noble baronial halls— 
all the poetry of the life of the olden times—perhaps 
not well drained, he said little of that—perhaps with sur- 
roundings such as a modern sanitary doctor would turn 
up his nose at. On the other hand, it might be some- 
thing as absolutely hideous as the wildest imagination 
under the most oppressive nightmare could even lead them 
to conjecture. It was only if they realised the  extra- 


ordinary breadth and boundless complexity of the idea of 


architecture that they discovered that it was the great and 
dominating sign of civilisation. Having offered these general 
thoughts, he asked had they performed a wise action in having 
come to Derbyshire? Did they think the taste for architecture 
would be sufficiently gratified ? He had no hesitation in affirm- 
atively answering the question. Of course they had no cathedral. 
Derby never had a bishop. Their bishop was now in Notting- 
hamshire ; it was not much different from his having formerly 
been in Staffordshire. But they had churches of considerable 
antiquity. All Saints’ was a Georgian church, built by Gibbs. 
In that church the most conspicuous thing was a monument 
that no longer existed. It had been replaced by little shelves 
for the Duke of Devonshire. All Saints’ Church and the Duke 
of Devonshire on a shelf they would say was not very remune- 
rative. Perhaps not; and they had a stone altar, which was 
hung up, with an inscription against the wall. (A voice: 
“Gibbetted.”) He thought that was the word. That was not 
worth coming to Derby for. Still, that was not all they got. 
They had a series of very magnificent churches, referring to 
Ashborne, Bakewell, Tideswell, Melbourne, &c., to the pecu- 
liarities of each of which the right hon. gentleman briefly 
directed attention. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Beresford-Hope, on 
the motion of Earl Percy, seconded by Mr. Micklethwaite. 

A paper on “ Medizval Chalices and Patens,” by Mr. W. 
St. John Hope and Mr. T. M. Fallow, was afterwards read. 

The excursions on Friday occupied the greater part of the 
day, as among the items in the programme were Bakewell 
Church, Haddon Hall, Arbor Low, and Rowsley. 


Sculptured Stones. 

At the evening meeting the Rev. G. F. Browne read an ex- 
haustive paper on “The Sculptured Stones of Derbyshire.” 
The remarkable font at Wilne was described, and the stones 
found when the old church of St. Alkmund’s, Derby, was 
rebuilt. The latter are now exhibited in front of the Free 
Library, and Mr. Browne suggested that the Derbyshire 
Archzological Society should see to their proper preservation 
under cover. He next spoke of Bakewell Church, remarkable 
for its large collection of sculptured stones, chief among them 
being the great cross. With regard, again, to the Bradbourne 
Cross, representing the Crucifixion, there was a case for the 
Derbyshire Association to take up, a piece of the cross having 
been used to make a stile into the churchyard. No doubt the 
society could secure its preservation by offering to provide 
another stone. Bradbourne Church also had a most perfect 
Norman doorway, with animals. It was apparently as sharp as 
on the day it was cut. Speaking next of the fine Eyam Cross, 
he expressed an opinion that the Bakewell Cross had a similar 
head to that, and that one of the stones in Bakewell porch was 
a portion of the head. Speaking of a stone which had been 
taken away from Darley Dale by Mr. Bateman, and which was 
now in the museum at Sheffield, Mr. Browne said he had dis- 
covered the other day that it contained an undoubted Runic 
inscription. It had been previously believed by Professor 
Stevens, of Copenhagen, to contain one, but it was not at all 
certain. This was the only inscription that had been found on 
any of these stones in Derbyshire, though inscriptions were com- 
mon elsewhere. Passing next to stones at Blackwell, Hope, and 
Aston, and to the very fine stone at Wirksworth, Mr. Browne said 
there was no better preserved, no better cut or designed stone 
in all England than the latter. At Aston and Spondon the 
vicars had promised to have the stones carefully preserved. Of 
the stones just beyond the county he mentioned the very 
exquisite one at Leek, also an extremely curious one at Staple- 
ford, and fine stones at Ilam. With regard to the latter he 
mentioned that the vicar and squire had decided to havea 
book printed with autotypes illustrating and letterpress describ- 
ing the stones. These stones were very valuable as throwing 
light upon the history and the customs of our ancestors, and he 
did not treat them in an antiquarian spirit. He was making 
arrangements with the University Press of Cambridge for the 
publication of a book dealing exhaustively with the subject, and 
giving illustrations of all the important stones throughout the 
country. He had received promises of important assistance 
from Derbyshire and other counties. As to the age of these 
stones Mr. Browne adduced evidence to show that some of 
them were erected as monuments in the seventh century, and 
pointing out incidentally that the patterns on the stones were 
being used imperceptibly in the present day, gave three singular 
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instances of how we found patterns on wall-paper and on 
carpet exactly corresponding to those on the stones. He 
believed that we owed the preservation of many of these 
extremely ancient monuments to both the Danes and the Nor- 
mans, who, in their fury against what they considered Anglo- 
Saxon paganism, threw the crosses and other monuments to 
the ground, and they were thus buried and preserved. 

A paper was read in the Historical Section by the Rev. 
Joseph Hirst on “ The Present Prospects of Archzology in 
Athens.” 

Saturday excursions were to Sawley Church, Dale, Morley, 
and Breadsall, and in the evening Mr. H. S. Skipton read a 
paper on “ The House of Cavendish,” in which he traced the 
history of the family from the reign of Henry VIII. r 

On Monday there was a special excursion by road to the 
neighbourhood of Repton and Melbourne. The parish church 
of Repton is a handsome structure, originally Norman, but 
extensively altered at later periods. Dr. Cox read an account 
of the early history of the original church, and of the great 
abbey adjoining, with which it was connected. Repton was 
the capital of the Mercian kingdom, many of whose princes 
lived and died here, and were buried probably beneath or near 
the chancel of the church. The crypt is wholly or largely 
Saxon, and probably once served as a chapel. The members 
were next shown the ruins of the abbey, lately brought to light, 
and especially those of its chapel-house. Afterwards they 
drove on to Breedon-on-the-Hill. This church is also almost 
wholly Norman, and was once the chancel of a larger structure. 
The tombs of the Shirleys in the north aisle, and some eccle- 
siastical carvings in bold relief, were inspected, and the party 
then drove on to Melbourne. There they were shown the still 
finer Norman parish church, which has been restored in the 
most conservative manner by Sir Gilbert Scott. It was de- 
scribed as having been built in the early part of the twelfth 
century, and is supposed to resemble the old church at Lindis- 
farne and Durham Cathedral. 


Military Effigies. 

A paper was read by the Baron de Cusson in the Anti- 
quarian Section upon “ The Military Effigies in Derbyshire.” 
He said when asked to write the paper he hoped to be able to 
see beforehand all those military effigies of which he had 
received a list, forty-seven in number. The time at his disposal 
only allowed him to see twenty-four of them, but he chose those 
which seemed to him to be more especially interesting from their 
date and preservation. A careful study of what effigies he had 
been able to see had convinced him that in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries a really excellent school of sculpture 
existed in this country—a school which could hold its own 
with that of any other country at the same date, Italy alone 
excepted. Of this school of English sculpture what were pro- 
bably the greatest works had been swept away by circum- 
stances with which they were all acquainted. At one time our 
churches were filled with works of painting and sculpture. Of 
the painting but a few mutilated fragments remained, and of 
the sculpture the monumental effigies were what had suffered 
least from zeal and fanaticism, although they had not entirely 
escaped the less destructive carelessness and indifference with 
which they were regarded during a long period of time. The 
point which had a strong claim upon their attention was 
the marvellous faithfulness with which they reproduced 
the armour worn when they were made, and the manner 
in which they taught the story of the gradual growth 
and development of defensive armour in this country. 
It had been usual to divide the history of armour into pure 
chain mail armour—the period of chain and plate combined— 
and the period of plate armour. At the time of the Conquest 
defensive armour would seem to have consisted of a conical 
helmet and a long shirt of chain mail, or scale armour, but it 
was only in the next century that the military effigies came to 
their assistance. They first helped them by showing them the 
appearance of those knights who fought against the Saracens 
under the lion-hearted Richard. He had seen no effigy of that 
type in Derbyshire, but at Norbury they had a fine example of 
the next type, which formed a distinct landmark in the story of 
armour. Of the Transitional period from 1300 to 1335 or 1340 
he had seen no example in the county, but it was well known 
from the brasses of Bacon, Septuans, Fitzralph, and Sir John 
d’Abernoun the younger, and from a number of effigies in other 
parts of the county. . About the year 1335 or 1340 the military 
equipment of an English knight settled down, and barely 
changed until the end of the fourteenth century, the main 
features of which dominated in the military equipments 
through the first half of the next century. Of this type 
they had some very fine examples at Newton Solney, in an 
effigy which dated from 1370; at Longford in two effigies 
of the Longford’s, said to date from 1357 and 1402; and at 
Ashborne, in the effigy of Edmund Cockayne, who, although 
he died in 1403, was armed in a somewhat earlier fashion. 
The monument, which they should see the next day at Tides- 
well, of Sir Marston de Bower, was a grand, though much 
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mutilated, example of the next type of armour, whilst that of 
Sir Thomas de Wendlesday, which they saw at Bakewell, was 
a good example of the transition to it. After describing the 
fourth type, the Baron said after a short transition—in which he 
instanced John Curzon of Kedleston, attributed to 1405, al- 
though it belonged rather to 1435, or later—they came to the 
fifth type shown in their effigies, of which two splendid 
examples existed in the chancel at Norbury, in the monuments 
of Sir Nicholas and Sir Ralph Fitzherbert, and to which the 
miniature effigy of Thomas Cockayne at Youlgreave, and that 
of John Bradbourne at Ashborne, also belonged. The many 
existing examples of armour of this period showed it to have 
been marvellously flexible and light, and made of a splendid 
quality of steel, which allowed it to combine lightness and 
strength. Such it remained until the fifteenth century, when a 
complete change in fashion took place, which he exemplified. 
He had briefly brought before them those facts which they 
might learn from English effigies, and in no county he 
imagined could they be better learned than in Derbyshire. 


BOSCOBEL HOUSE. 


HE historic houses of Boscobel and Whiteladies were 
visited lately by a party of members of the Stafford- 
shire Archzological Societies. After the battle of Worcester, 
and the defeat of Charles IJ., the Earl of Derby recommended 
from his own experience the house of Boscobel as a secure 
retreat, and Charles Giffard undertook to conduct the king in 
the first place to Whiteladies. He was consequently at the 
mercy of the four brothers Penderel, who were only labouring 
men. 

A paper was read by Mr. J. Penderel Brodhurst. He said 
it would be hard to find in the Midlands a more retired spot 
than that in which the old hunting lodge, known to fame as 
Boscobel House, was built some three centuries ago. It is 
within hail of great towns and teeming populations, but its own 
wooded solitudes are but little disturbed.. The road from 
Brewood in Staffordshire to Albrighton in Shropshire runs 
almost beneath the windows of Boscebel House, but the traffic 
is not very extensive, and it is not difficult to realise the ex- 
treme solitude of the spot where the events occurred which 
rendered it famous. The precise year in which the house was 
erected was a little doubtful, but it was probably about 1580. 
Ostensibly it was intended for a hunting lodge, and both in- 
ternally and externally its features were similar to those com- 
monly found in Elizabethan hunting lodges. From its proximity, 
however, to Chillington, the seat of the Giffards, it was no 
doubt designed in great measure for other purposes. During 
the reign of Elizabeth, when Catholics were so much perse- 
cuted, it became the custom amongst the Catholic gentry to 
construct hiding-places in their dwellings for the concealment 
of the priests who travelled from one house to another to ad- 
minister the consolation of religion. Nearly every house 
erected by a Catholic gentleman during the reign of Elizabeth 
contained at least one secret chamber. It was obviously diffi- 
cult to construct hiding-places in an already existing house, and 
possibly this difficulty had something to do with the determina- 
tion of John Giffard to build a lodge in Brewood Forest, in 
which it would be possible to hide seminary priests or other 
persecuted Catholics. Who designed the house and who built 
it there was no evidence to show, although it was possible 
papers existed at Chillington which would throw light upon the 
matter. It was not improbable that John Giffard was his own 
architect. He was disposed to think there were originally 
more than two hiding-chambers in the lodge, for behind the 
staircase door which leads to the “cheese room” at the top of 
the house there is a small apartment, which seems at some 
period to have communicated with the hiding-place in the 
chimney. Originally, as followed from the period at which it 
was erected, the entire building was half-timbered ; but within 
the last hundred years considerable alterations have been made 
which have robbed it of its most characteristic features. A 
considerable portion of the building has been plastered, with 
the usual melancholy effect. The house is reached from the 
roadway by a quaint old garden, which is now in much the same 
condition as when the second Charles was avisitor. At the time 
of Elizabeth the lodge was surrounded by a forest, a small space 
only being cleared for its erection. The principal feature of the 
building, as seen from the west, is a gigantic chimney, which in 
the present condition of the building appeared to be much more 
suspicious than presumably it seemed in days when Boscobel 
played a part in history. Immediately outside the entrance- 
door is a large slab of stone, part of the bed of a table which 
stood in the arbour at the time of the Royal visit. The remain- 
ing part is placed at the gate leading from the garden into the 
meadow beyond, in which stands the so-called Royal Oak. 
The first apartment shown to the visitor is the large wainscotted 
dining-room on the right hand of the entrance-door. The 
modern fireplace is of black Derbyshire marble, and upon the 


front are illustrated incidents of Charles’s stay at Boscobel and 
of his after journey to Moseley Hall. The first represents the 
King and Richard Penderel arriving at the lodge from White- 
ladies ; the second the King concealed in the oak, with the 
Parliamentary troopers in search of him beneath; and the 
third Charles’s departure with the brothers Penderel from 
Boscobel to Moseley Hall. The first two pictures were 
designed by the late Mrs. Edmund Carr, a daughter of My. 
Walter Evans, the first of that name who owned Boscobel, 
the remaining one being copied from a contemporary print in 
the Bodleian Library. This print afforded important evidence 
in the long-standing dispute among antiquarians and genealo- 
gists as to whether armorial bearings were ever granted to the 
Penderel family. It had often been assumed that no such 
grant was ever made, but this print, which dates from very 
shortly after the Restoration, bears the arms and crests which ~ 
have always been used by the family. At the southern end 
of the room a door leads into a small apartment, which was: 
formerly the oratory or private chapel. The altar was hidden 
in a secret recess within the wall. Of the bed-chambers,, 
that around which the greatest interest centres is the ‘‘ Squire’s: 
bedroom.” Ina closet near the fireplace is the hiding-place, 
wherein Charles II. was ccncealed, communicating with the 
garden below. At the time the king occupied it there 
was a sliding panel in place of the present door from the 
room outside. Immediately at the entrance of the cheese- 
room is another hiding-place, masked by a trap-door; and 
it is upon this landing that “Old Rowley” is alleged to have 
trod, that he might easily by the back window watch the 
road from Tong, and by the front window the way to 
Brewood, to guard against a sudden surprise of the enemy. 
From the southern windows of this room it is possible to 
see into seven counties. Referring to the Latin inscription in 
the garden, formed of coloured pebbles, the reader pointed out 
that the inscription did not quite accurately represent the facts, 
since Charles I]. was at Boscobel more than one day, although 
he slept in the house only one night. The battle of Worcester 
was fought on September 3, 1651, and the king, accompanied 
by the Duke of Buckingham, Lords Derby, Landerdale, and 
Wilmot, arrived at Whiteladies about daybreak on the morning 
of the 4th. It was at the joint suggestion of Mr. Charles 
Giffard and Lord Derby that Charles determined to trust him- 
self to the loyalty of the Penderels. He reached Boscobel, on 
his return from Madeley, on the morning of the 6th. The day 
was spent in company with Colonel Carlos in the oak tree, 
and that night Charles slept in the secret chamber in 
the “Squire’s” bedroom. The next day, the 7th, was 
Sunday, and was passed by Charles mainly in reading in 
a summer arbour in the garden. With reference to the 
so-called ‘‘ Royal Oak,’ Mr. Brodhurst thought the most 
conclusive evidence that this was not the tree which Charles 
used was given in the following extract from the king’s narra- 
tive :—“ We (that is to say, Carlos and I) went and carried off 
with us some victuals for the whole day, viz., bread, cheese, 
small beer, and nothing else, and got up into a great oak that 
had been lopped some three or four years before, and being 
grown out again very bushy and thick could not be seen 
through, and here we stayed all day.” It is clearly evident that 
the present oak has never been polled. It is possible that the 
tree may have stood near the Royal Oak, and have survived its 
companion, which there is abundant evidence to show was cut 
to pieces by the curious within half a century of the Restoration. 
In conclusion, Mr. Brodhurst referred to the social status of 
the Penderels, with regard to which, he said, much misappre- 
hension has hitherto existed, and remarked that they were 
substantial yeomen of good birth, as may be understood from. 
the fact that they were related to the Irelands, an old Catholic 
family of Lincolnshire, through whom there was a relationship 
with the Giffards, of Chillington. : 

At the conclusion of the paper a walk of about a mile 
brought the party to the ruins of Whiteladies, a convent of 
White or Cistercian Nuns. Mr. Brodhurst explained that at 
the time the surrounding property was purchased by the Evans 
family the site of the ruins, together with the road leading to 
it, was retained by the Fitzherberts. Mr. Charles Lynam, 
architect, said on former occasions when he had visited these 
ruins they had been a complete puzzle to him as to the pur- 
poses for which the walls now remaining were applied when 
in their completed state; but on approaching the buildings. 
that morning one or two features caught his attention, and 
following up the hints they suggested, he had come to conclu- 
sions which, if not trespassing upon their time, he would 
venture to express. The principal walls as now remaining 
enclose a quadrangle with its longer sides running east and 
west. Within the enclosed space and at about two-thirds its 
width southwards there runs another wall from west to east. 
In the north wall there is a doorway near the west end, then 
eastwards four single-light windows and a large archway, and 
further east two more single-light windows. In the middle 
wall there is another doorway and several windows. The west 
wall between the two flanking doorways has broad buttresses of 
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slight projection and windows. For a short length the south 
wall opposite to the Jarge arch in the north wall is raised higher 
than the other part, and in it are the remains of one window. 
The east wall and the remainder of the south and west walls 
are only a few feet above the level of the ground. On the out- 
side of the north wall and just below the level of the window- 
sills is a projecting string course and two corbels which distinctly 
indicate that a pent roof has leaned against this wall. On the 
inner face of the short length of high wall on the south side 
are fragments of internal plasterings. Putting these observa- 
tions together, there was no hazard in suggesting that the little 
enclosure which has been used as a burial-place for some time 
past, and where also are many ancient monumental slabs, was 
the church itself of the ‘“‘ White Ladies’” Convent, and the 
whole of its architecture evidences it to have been erected in 
the latter half of the twelfth century. It was a cross church 
without aisles, of which the north, south, and west walls of 
nave remain, also the north and east walls of chancel and the 
south gable of the south transept. The large arch in the north 
wall is that between the crossing and north transept. 


ROYAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF THE FINE ARTS. 


HE annual meeting of the Royal Association for the Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts was held on Friday in the 
Masonic Hall, Edinburgh. Mr. John Marshall, M.A., rector of 
the High School, was chairman. The proceedings were not 
conducted with the customary agreement, as there are two 
parties among the members, the cause of the dispute being the 
selection of the prize pictures. Hitherto it has been left to the 
committee, but many subscribers are desirous to make their 
own selections. 
sisting of 17 paintings and 25 water-colour drawings, have been 
purchased for distribution, at a cost of 1,323. 16s. At the last 
annual meeting of the Association, a committee of subscribers 
was appointed to confer with the committee of management in 
regard to the suggestion that winners of prizes should in future 
be allowed to purchase their own pictures. The conference 
between the two committees took place in the month of 
December last, and thereafter the committee of management 
issued a circular in order to obtain the views of the subscribers 
in the United Kingdom. Circulars were sent out to 2,816 sub- 
scribers in all, and answers were received from 1,023, the result 
being that there was a majority of five against the proposed 
change. It thus appeared that the subscribers who had shown 
their interest in the question by answering the circulars were 
nearly equally divided ; while 1,793 who had not answered may 
be considered as not moving for a change in the system. In 
these circumstances the committee came to the conclusion 
that they were not warranted in making the alteration suggested. 
The committee, however, are still willing, should the subscribers 
desire it, to take the opinion of the whole body of subscribers 
upon the subject, and it would of course be their duty to give 
effect to that opinion. The presentation work for this year 
consists of a selection of photogravures from paintings by Sir 
William Fettes Douglas, president of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. These photogravures have all now been executed, 
along with a photogravure of the portrait of the president, by 
Mr. George Reid, R.S.A., which is to form the frontispiece to 
the volume. The committee desire to express their satisfaction 
with the manner in which Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
successors to Messrs. Goupil & Co., have engraved the pictures, 
and they feel confident that this artistic memorial of the presi- 
dent’s work will be highly valued and appreciated by the 
subscribers. The following are the subjects of the pictures 
selected :—The False Astrologer, Stonehaven Harbour, Sum- 
mons to the Secret Tribunal, Hudibras and Ralph Visiting the 
Astrologer, The Spell, The Antiquary and Lovel, The Whisper, 
Lhe Fishing Village. To Dr. Thomas Keith, Mr. Carfrae, 
Mr. William Croall, Mr. J. R. Findlay, Mr. Arthur Sander- 
son, Mr. G. B. Simpson (Dundee), and Mr. Irvine Smith 
the best thanks of the Association are due for so kindly 
lending the valuable paintings by Sir William Fettes 
Douglas in their possession to be engraved for the sub- 
scribers. The committee also tender their acknowledgments 
to the Royal Scottish Academy for the loan of the portrait 
of their president, the highly artistic reproduction of 
which will greatly enhance the value of the presenta- 
tion volume. The committee also take this opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Gray, curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, for the interesting introductory notice and descriptive 
letterpress prefixed to the volume. Immediately on the com- 
pletion of the engravings illustrative of the scenery of the 
river Tweed, forming last year’s presentation work, your com- 
mittee forwarded a volume of the engravings to Her Majesty, 
who was graciously pleased to cause her best thanks to be 
conveyed to the committee for it, and to order at the same time 


-additional copies. 


The report stated that 42 works in all, con- 


The great success. which attended the issue 
of the engravings in illustration of the scenery of the river 
Tweed has induced the committee to commission from Mr. 
George Reid, R.S.A., a series of drawings in illustration of the 
scenery of the river Clyde, with a view to their being repro- 
duced by M. Armand-Durand in the same manner as his 
reproductions of the drawings of the Tweed.: Mr. Reid has 
already made some of his preliminary sketches, and the com- 
mittee hope shortly to be able to announce the scenes to be 
represented. The engravings are to be bound in a volume 
similar in size to that of last year, and there will be a descrip- 
tive introduction by the Rev. Dr. Walter Smith, of the Free 
High Church, Edinburgh. The total sums subscribed towards 
the objects for which the Association was instituted now 
amount to 239,341/. 4s., including the sum of 3,5642 15s. sub- 
scribed during the year now ended. In compliance with the 
terms of the Association’s royal charter of incorporation, the 
committee have fixed one-half per cent. on the gross amount of 
the year’s subscriptions as the percentage for the National 
Gallery Fund. The sum at the credit of this fund is now about 
480/., after providing for the cost of Mr. Reid’s drawings of 
Tweed’s Well and Berwick, presented to the Gallery during 
the year. 


THE CRADLE OF HELLENIC ART. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zzmes, whose position.in 
archeology is easily recognised, has contributed an 
article on the remarkable discoveries of Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, at Naukratis, for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Naukratis was not only the meeting-place and mart of all the 
seafaring traders of the Mediterranean basin, but it was also 
the headquarters of a local trade of the highest importance. 
Naukratis was a city of potters, and her wares, according to the 
testimony of Athenzeus and others, enjoyed a great reputation. 
This being so, we are not surprised to learn that the mound of 
Nebireh is. one vast Monte Testaccio—a hill of potsherds, de- 
posited in strata as well defined and as strictly capable of 
chronological classification as the strata in a geological diagram. 
Mr. Petrie has trenched through and cleared away these strata, 
going sometimes toa depth of six feet below the hard mud at 
the bottom. Each layer has thus in turn rendered up its story, 
and the story of each layer proves to be a chapter in the history 
of Greek art. Now, for the first time, every link .in the chain 
which connects the pottery of Greece with the pottery of 
Egypt is brought to light. That connection is not one of part- 
nership, but of descent. We have long known that the early 
Greek, when gradually emerging from prehistoric barbarism, 
must have gone to school to the Delta and Valley of the Nile. 
The excavation of Naukratis not only confirms this view, but 
shows us the actual process of teaching on the part of the elder 
nation, and of learning on the part of the younger. To be con- 
vinced of this initial fact in the chronicle of Hellenic art, it is 
only necessary to visit the small collection of representa- 
tive objects lately forwarded from Nebireh by Mr. Petrie, 
and still on exhibition in the First Bronze Room at the 
British Museum. We here see grouped together, much 
as they might erewhile have been seen grouped together 
for sale or barter in the market-place of Naukratis, such wares 
as found purchasers among the people of both nationalities 
thereabout—scarabs, amulets, and fantastic gods in coloured 
and glazed pottery for Egyptians from the ‘neighbouring 
villages ; figured and painted cups, bowls, and vases, terra- 
cotta statuettes, and the like, for Greek folk of the city, and for 
exportation to’the trading ports of Asia Minor and the islands 
ofthe A°Xgean. These alabaster deities of Old Nile, this quaint 
dwarf god in green faience, whose native name was Bes, these 
pectoral ornaments and sacred emblerns of the eyes of Horus, 
might have been sold by dealers from Tema-en-Hor, the “ City 
of Horus” (modern Damanhur), and paid for with yonder 
archaic silver tetradrachms, then fresh from the Athenian mint. 
Among those figured wares designed by local Milesian potters, 
we find the earliest example yet discovered of the pattern ° 
commonly known as ‘Greek honeysuckle.” ‘But, curious 
to relate, this ornament, as shown in its most archaic stage, 
turns out to be no honeysuckle at all, but a new and fanciful 
rendering of the time-honoured Egyptian lotus-pattern, re- 
modelled and transformed by the light hand and inventive 
genius of the alien artist. 

It is especially as a study of representative pottery that this 
little exhibition is both interesting and instructive. And it isa 
study not only representative but comparative. Egypt was 
essentially the birthplace and home of glazed pottery, or 
faience. This fabric is composed of white or light-hued sand, 
coated with a vitreous glaze of silica or soda. That glaze was 
generally coleured blue, green, yellow, or cream white; and 
objects (for the most part of a religious or funerary character) 
in this material, belonging to every epoch of Egyptian history, 
are found in all parts of Egypt. The sand and the soda 
are indigenous, the former abounding in the deserts east 
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and west of the Nile in Middle and Upper Egypt,.and the 
latter, as Strabo, expressly states, being a staple commodity of 
the Delta. The scarabs, amulets, pectoral ornaments, deities, 
tiles, &c., manufactured with these materials are not only turned 
up in Egypt by. tens of thousands, but are found, though in 
smaller numbers, in certain early Greek tombs, as well as in 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Sardinia, and other islands of that sea which 
the Egyptians styled “the Great. Circuit.” The scarabs and 
amulets found in these distant..lands are not, as a rule, imports 
from Egypt... They preserve the leading characteristics of 
Egyptian art, and are frequently inscribed with hieroglyphic 


characters ; but the art betrays in many minor details a foreign . 


origin, and the hieroglyphs are often wrongly formed or grouped 
together at hazard, and therefore unreadable. Although errors 
of. native artists and,scribes are sufficiently common, these. par- 
ticular errors are scarcely such as would have been committed 
by Egyptian. skilled. workmen; therefore, as no trace of a 
factory for the production ofthese things has ever been dis- 
covered in Greece or elsewhere, we are driven to the conclusion 
that they were made by foreign workmen. resident in Egypt— 
that is. to say, by just such foreign workmen as the Milesian. 
colonists. of Naukratis. 
actually discovered the house and factory of a scarab-maker at 
Naukratis—of a scarab-maker who appears to have been not 
an Egyptian, but a Greek, for his scarabs, of which hundreds 
have been found, are fuil of such blunders as a foreigner wouid 
make. One of them is engraved, moreover, with the figure 
of a female winged sphinx, which is a purely Greek travesty 
of an Egyptian original, and which, for devout Egyptians, 
- would have no symbolical meaning whatever. It is interest- 
ing to learn that not only have the moulds, the lumps of 
pigment, and other appliances for the production of these 
popular amulets been found upon the spot, but also a 
great store of. scarabs in every stage of fabrication, 
finished and unfinished. Afrvopos of Greek handicraft on 
Egyptian soil, it may be noted that we have in the British 
Museum a Rhodian askos (found at Camiros) in blue faience, 
shaped like a dolphin, and inscribed round the lip with these 
words, written in the Ionic dialect—Ivéém éui. Now the 
Rhodian towns were not Ionic, but Doric ; so, although found 
in Rhodes, this vase was made and inscribed by an Ionian 
potter. Naukratis, however—Naukratis, the city of potters— 
was Jonian ; and it can scarcely be doubted that our blue 
dolphin came from a Naukratian factory. That Naukratis had 
special trade relations with Rhodes is proved by the enormous 
number of broken amphorz stamped on the handles, with the 
names of Rhodian magistrates, which Mr. Petrie has found on 
this site. His collection of stamped handles alone amounts to 
several hundreds. These, doubtless, are failures, and indicate 
amphorve cracked in the firing and thrown out among the pot- 
sherds as unfit for exportation. 

The objects on view in the First Bronze Room are but a 
very small number, selected from the mass of finds. One very 
curious object, which can only have been brought to Naukratis 
by Phoenician traders, is a fragment of the shell known as 
tridaena squamosa, which, according to conchologists, is never 
found in Mediterranean waters. This fragment is engraved 
with the Assyrian sacred tree and other cognate ornaments. 
The habitat of the tridaena squamosa is the Persian Gulf ; it is 
also found along the coasts of the great Indian peninsula. 
Similar specimens, similarly decorated, have been found at 
Nimrtid, Bethlehem, Camiros, and Vulci. To Naukratis, as to 
all these widely separate places, they can only have been 
brought by the sea-going Phcenician trafficker of antiquity. 

Particularly interesting and beautiful among the examples 
of high-class pottery in this collection are the splendid: frag- 
ments of inscribed libation bowls before mentioned, some dedi- 
cated to Apollo and others to Aphrodite. The inscriptions upon 
the Apollo bowls are traced in letters of that early Ionic form 
which is found in the celebrated inscription of Psammetichus, 
son of Theocles, on the leg. of one of the Colossi at Aboo 
Simbel. The same form is again met with upon the archaic 
sitting figures from the Sacred Way at Branchide, which are 
now in the British Museum. It is, therefore, very important to 
note that the desertion of the 240,000 mercenaries and the 
making of the Sacred Way at Branchide are probably co- 
incident with the palmy days of Naukratis. Besides the 
libation bowls, Mr. Petrie sends an exceedingly charming stone 
statuette, unfortunately headless, of a girl garlanded with flower 
wreaths ; and flower wreaths, it will be remembered, were a 
speciality of the Naukratian trade. This graceful figure might 
be taken to represent a votary or minor priestess of Aphrodite, 
who was here, as at Paphos, an especially popular goddess, 
much propitiated by mariners. It is in these and other speci- 
mens of Greek painted vases that the main interest of the 
collection is centred. Here, in a series of some fifty pieces, we 
find not only samples of every known variety of Greek pottery, 
but specimens of other types which are now seen for the first 
time. These new types are destined to revolutionise our 
theories as to certain technical points, and already M. Dumont 
whose second volume of “ Les Céramiques de la Gréce Propre” 


Now it so happens that Mr. Petrie has. 


appeared only two years ago, will find much to modify in his 
second edition. -Were it not that Naukratis, as a great inter- 
national commercial centre, must have been constantly giving 
and taking, lending and borrowing, not merely articles of sale, 
but ideas and styles, we might be tempted to regard these new 
types as specimens of a local and distinctive school; but, 
Naukratis being Naukratis, it is difficult to pronounce positively 
upon so complex a problem. A fine kind of biscuit ware, 
painted on the one side with brown Egyptian-looking figures 
on a white ground, and on the other side with purple and white 
patterns (varied from the lotus pattern) on a black ground,fis a 
complete novelty in ceramics. Of this fabric Mr. Petrie sends 
several specimens, and it may fairly be supposed to be a local 
product. A still finer white-glazed biscuit ware, decorated with 
archaic patterns in yellow or brown, similar to certain vases found 
at Ephesus, Cyprus, Sebastopol, and various parts of Asia Minor, 
is also here represented by numerous examples, one of which is 
part of a broken bowl inscribed by a Tean votary to Aphrodite. 
This is one of the series of libation vessels from the temple of 
that goddess, and the inscription is painted upon the vase by 
the vase-painter before firing. Evidently, therefore, this ware 
was made at Naukratis, and the specimens ‘elsewhere found 
must have been exported from Naukratis. The former series 
(z.e., those which are white with brown figures on one side, and 
black with purple and white lotus patterns on the other side) 
closely resemble a ware found at Rhodes. Naukratis, there- 
fore, in all likelihood supplied the Rhodians with this variety, 
as well as with the amphore before named.. The lotus pattern 
in combination with friezes of animals—a fusion, as it were, of 
Egyptian and Greek ornament—which has hitherto been known 
to us as only coming from Rhodes, is of frequent occurrence 
upon the Naukratis. ware. We also find examples which 
remind us not only of the wares of Rhodes, but of Clazomenz, 
Phocea, and Teos. All these points of resemblance become 
very significant when taken in connection with the assertion of 
Herodotus that the citizens of Rhodes, Clazomenz, Phocza, 
and Teos were donors to the great Pan-Hellenic temple erected, 
most probably, at or near Naukratis in the reign of Amasis, 
circa B.C. 560. We have already mentioned the libation vase 
dedicated to Aphrodite by a citizen of Teos. Of the Apollo 
bowls, though but a selected few are present, Mr. Petrie has 
found fragments of over too. A large proportion of these are 
dedicated by Milesians, which adds another link to the chain of 
evidence. 
Of purely Greek ceramic work the collection contains a con- 
siderable variety—as, for instance, an Aryballos of Corinthian 
make, some specimens clearly of A‘ginaton craft, and others of 
the finest period of Athenian art. Among these last must be 
especially noted a £y/zx, decorated with a design representing - 
the escape of Ulysses from the cave of Polyphemus, the hero 
and the ram being in black, and the group duplicated. This 
fine specimen is nearly perfect. 
Taken chronologically, these Naukratis fragments—for they 
are mostly fragments—constitute not only a series of valuable 
finds, but an “object lesson” of the highest interest on the 
history of the ceramic arts of Greece. We first of all detect 
the Milesian colonist trying his “’prentice hand” at scarab-: 
making, and producing at best but a blundering imitation of 
that popular product of his adopted home. Next we find him 
taking to pottery, properly so called, and, with the vivacious 
fancy of his race, adapting, varying, and playing with the old 
stock subjects of Egyptian ornament. Presently he casts aside 
the trammels of tradition and launches out into a style of his 
own—a style as purely Hellenic and as original as if his first 
lessons had never been learned in an Oriental school. That 
the Egypt Exploration Fund should, in this small sample from 
its latest excavation, be enabled to put before the public a 
series presenting for really the first time an unbroken chain of 
specimens, link for link, of the evolution of Greek pottery, is 
no small achievement ; and this collection of samples, it is to 
be observed, is but as a handful of coral brought up by a 
skilled diver to show the wealth of the great reefs under the sea. 
It is but just to mention that the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies has generously come to the aid of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund on this occasion, and has borne a. 
considerable share in the expenses attendant upon the excava- 
tion of Naukratis. 
A large and important exhibition of the bulk of the objects 
discovered at Naukratis, consisting of sculptures, terra-cottas, 
bronzes, and the like, will shortly be opened at the rooms of the 
Archeological Institute. 


Goole.—Stores erected for the Goole Co-operative Society 
have been opened. ‘The new stores are an adaptation of the 
Italian style of architecture, being built in brickwork with stone 
dressings. The building has been designed and erected under: 
the superintendence of Mr. Henry Holtom, architect, of Dews- 
bury ; the contractor being Mr. Henry Swann, and Mr. Richard 
Elliott, of Goole, acting as the clerk of works. The total cost 
of the building, including the site, is about 2,000/. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Beeston.—The foundation-stone of a new nave to St. Mary’s 
Church has been laid. The plans were prepared by Mr. C. H. 
Thornton, architect, Park Row, Leeds, who has adopted the 
Early English style of architecture. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 150 adults. The cost of the present works is estimated 
at 1,500/. The contractors for the work are—for mason and 
general builders’ work, Messrs. J. W. Wood & Sons, Churwell ; 
carpenter and joiner, Messrs. J. Tomlinson & Sons, Leeds ; 
slater, W. Atkinson, Leeds; plumber, T. Story, Leeds ; 
plasterer, W. J. Haddock, Armley ; and painter, W. Green- 
wood, Leeds. 


South Woodford.—The memorial-stones of a Congreg?- 
tional church have been laid. The church is being erected by 
Mr. Jas. Morter, builder, of Stratford, from designs by Mr. 
Thomas Arnold, of Basinghall Street, E.C. It will consist of 
nave, with side aisles, transepts, and choir, with apsidal end 
organ chamber, tower and spire, vestries, retiring-rooms, &ce. 
Externally the whole will be faced with Kentish rag stone 
squared in random courses, having Bath stone dressing door- 
ways and traceried windows. The contract for the work, not 
including the upper portion of tower and spire, amounts to 


4,993¢. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Glasgow.—An addition has been made to the Board 
School in Sister Street, and the opening took place on Monday. 
The addition, with covered hall and corridors, will accommo- 
date 260 older children at 10 square feet per scholar, and 325 
infants at 8 square feet, making a total accommodation (that of 
the original school being 775) for 1,360 scholars. The new 
addition, with alterations on the present school, &c., has cost 
about 4,800/. The plans were prepared by Mr. Maclure, archi- 
tect, Glasgow. 


Bradford.—The memorial-stone of St. John’s Wesleyan 
Schools, Park View Road, Manningham, have been _laid. 
Towards the end of last year Mr. Henry Mitchell made an 
offer of 3,000/. on condition that a similar sum should be raised 
by the trustees and congregation, to form a joint fund for the 
erection of new schools. The offer was at once accepted, and 
the outcome has been the commencement of the erection of 
the new schools. The schools are designed in the Gothic style, 
of simple character. Accommodation is provided for about 
700 scholars. There will be a large assembly-hall, with a 
gallery running round on three sides, and into which open over 
twenty class-rooms on the ground and upper floors. A large 
separate schoolroom will be provided for the infants, with a 
class-room for the smaller children. On the upper floor is a 
large society-room, with water-closets, &c., convenient to same. 
Two staircases give access to the gallery and upper-floor class- 
rooms. .A chapel-keeper’s house forms part of the building, 
and there is ample cellaring for heating apparatus and stores. 
A kitchen is provided in the basement. The cost of the build- 
ing will be about 3,500/. Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, of 
Bradford and Bolton, are the architects. The contractors are :— 
- Mason, Mr. William Farnish, Bradford; joiners, Messrs. 
William Ives & Co., Shipley ; plumber, Mr. S. Ryder, Brad- 
ford; plasterers, Messrs. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford ; slater, 
Mr. William Thornton, Binzley ; and painter, Mr. G. Hartley, 
Bradford. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


St. Colmonel’s Church, Buittle, N.B.—The churchyard 
‘of Buittle, within a few miles of the town of Dalbeattie, in the 
-stewartry of Kirkcudbright, contains a modern church built in 
1819, and the walls of an earlier building of unknown date. 
Sympson, in his description of Galloway, says :—“ The Bishop 
of Edinburgh is patron of this parish, which depends oa New 
Abbey. The kirk was of old called Kirkennan, and was situated 
upon the river of Orr (Urr), near the mouth of it, but for the more 
conveniency was translated to the very center of the parish, 
and called Bootle, because built in the baronie so called.” 
Hitherto the prevailing opinion seems to have been that the 
‘church spoken of by Sympson as having been built at Buittle 
was a post-Reformation structure, and the same with the one 
whose ruins are now to be seen in the churchyard. Read in 
connection with recent research, however, his words become 
capable of a different interpretation. When he speaks of the 
‘church being “translated” from Kirkennan to Buittle (two dis- 
tricts of the parish of Buittle), he evidently refers to the cure 
and the congregation; and it is possible that he may have 
erroneously assumed that the Church of Buittle was then built 
and renamed. From other sources more reliable than Sympson 
it 1s now ascertained that there were two churches in the parish 
in the end of the thirteenth century—the Church of “St. 
Colmonel or Butyll,” and the Church of St. Ennan, known as 


Kirkennan. In 1275 Kirkennan was granted by Devorgilla, 
Countess of Galloway, and mother of King John Baliol, to the 
Abbey of Dulce Cor (Sweetheart Abbey), which she had piously 
built to the memory of her husband. The same lady also con- 
veyed to Dulce Cor the Church of Buittle. In 1297 Edward I. 
of England, usurping the patronage of the Church of Scot- 
land, gave letters of presentation in favour of Master Richard 
de Havering, clericus, to “the Church of Botel.” In 1381 
Thomas Bishop of Galloway confirms the grant to Sweetheart 
of “the Church of St. Colmonel of Butyll,” and the same church 
is regranted by charter in 1397 by Archibald, Earl of Douglas. 
The Church of Buittle more frequently occurs in the course of 
ecclesiastical history than the Church of Kirkennan; and that 
the two names are not applicable to one church is evident from 
the fact that each name is associated with a different saint. Of 
Kirkennan Church there is no trace left except the fragments 
of ccffins and the bits of bones that are turned up sometimes 
on the spot where it stood, and that the pretty ivy-covered ruin 
in Buittle churchyard is really the original edifice of St. Col- 
monel has just been established almost beyond a doubt. The 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society lately visited Munches ; and the Buittle ruin was in- 
spected by Mr. Barbour, architect, who finds that it has all the 
characteristics of a pre-Reformation church—it has church and 
chancel, divided by a chancel arch—and that its architectural 
character is that of the thirteenth century, a mixture of Early 
English and Norman. The ruin is roofless, but the walls 
which include three gables, on one of which is a bell turret, 
have been perfectly preserved by ivy from the corroding influ- 
ence of the weather. If Mr. Barbour’s conjecture proves 
correct, Devorgilla must have regularly worshipped in this 
church, and King Baliol after her, for the ruins are close at 
hand of Bootle Castle, where the lady used to reside, where she 
signed the foundation papers of Baliol College, Oxford, and 
where her son John also abode, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. A. Gunn has been appointed Art Master for the 
Wolverhampton Art School. Mr. Gunn had 26 votes recorded 
in his favour, and Mr. A. A. Bradbury 8, no votes having been 
recorded for Mr. W. Rawson. The salary is 250/. per annum. 


Messrs. Walter Dewes, A. J. White, and W. Sheen, 
Junr., have been awarded first, second, and third prizes 
respectively, in connection with Mr. Henry Lovegrove’s lectures 
on Construction at the Architectural Association. 


Penry Williams, the portrait and landscape painter, died 
at Rome last week at an advanced age. He was a native of 
Merthyr Tydvil, the son of a house painter, but having exhi- 
bited striking evidences of genius was sent, by Sir John Guest, 
Sir Joseph Bailey, and Mr. Crawshay, to study under Sir 
Thomas Lawrence at the Royal Academy, and afterwards to 
Rome. Here his success became unquestioned, and the whilom 
master became one of his firmest friends. His life had been 
passed, with few exceptions, in Rome. 


The Members of the Sketching Club of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society held their monthly meeting on 
Thursday evening in last week, when the drawings for the 
month were exhibited. Among the more interesting are views 
from Kirkstall Abbey, by Mr. F. Haigh; Chapter House, 
Kirkstall Abbey, by Mr. F. W. Bedford ; view from Bolton 
Abbey, by Mr. A. Whitehead ; pulpit, St. John’s Church, by 
Mr. A. E. Dixon. A short historical notice of Howden Church 
by Mr. C. J. Page was read, followed by discussion on the 
subjects exhibited. 


The Salters’ Company have decided to raise the amount 
of the annual subscription to the funds of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute from 525/. to 1,000/.,, for the purposes of 
technical instruction. 


A New Infirmary to accommodate eighty beds is proposed 
to be erected at the Belper Union Workhouse. The Guardians 
on Saturday decided to institute a competition for the plans 
without offering a premium. 


Lord Egerton of Tatton has promised a site, and—con- 
ditionally that a sum of 2,000/. is raised—has also promised 
1,000/. towards the building of the proposed Church of All 
Saints, at Lancashire Hill, Heaton Norris. 


The “Glasgow Herald” states that the various operations 
in connection with the Glasgow Underground Railway proceed 
apace, and not only the tunnelling, but the rest of the work as 
well, is fast approaching completion. On the site of a portion 
of the old college recently demolished a terminal station is 
being erected, and the heavy bridge across Dundas Street is 
far advanced, as indeed is every other prominent feature of 
the undertaking. The work at the junction of the new line 
with the Dumbarton, Helensburgh, and Balloch line is being 
pushed forward with great rapidity. 
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THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


UNDER this heading we recently gave a de- 
scription of Brinsmead’s pianos, and we purpose 
from time to time giving notices of new music, 
as well as musical instruments, and, in fact, 
whatever may add to the health, relaxation, or 
adornment of the home. 

Messrs. Marshall & Co., of 7 Princes Street, 
Oxford Street, W., are publishing two very 
pretty songs—viz., “Elderly People,” by Edward 
St. Quentin, words by A.C. Jewitt; and ‘“ When 
the Children are Asleep,’’ words and music by 
William M. Hutchison. The music of both 
songs is exceedingly good, and the words are 
interesting. 

——954——_—__ 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE American Elevator Company, 38 Old 
Jewry, London, H.C., have recently been in- 
structed by the Corporation of Manchester 
to erect one of their well-known standard 
hydraulic passenger lifts in the town hall. 


THE church of St. Paul, West Hartlepool, 
now in course of erection from designs by Mr. 
€. Hodgson Fowler, is drawing towards com- 
pletion. The execution of the pulpit, which is 
a very handsome work, has been entrusted to 
Mr. J. Roddis, of Aston Road, Birmingham. 
The design is Early English in style, and will 
be wronght in Portland stone, intermixed with 
Trish and Belgian marbles, the sculpture-work 
being executed in white alabaster. 


Mr. CHARLES BELK, silver cutlery and 
electro-plate manufacturer, was on Tuesday 
elected Master Cutler of Sheffield for the 
ensuing year. The Cutlers’ feast takes place 
on the first Thursday in September. 


THE report of the directors of Samuel Fox & 
Company (Limited), the Stockbridge Iron and 
Steel Works, near Sheffield, just issued, states 
that the net profit for the year amounts to 
37,042/7., and that it is proposed to declare a 
dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. A balance 
will then be left of 7,4497., and it is recom- 
mended that 5,000/. of that amount be placed 
to the Stockbridge Railway Share and Deben- 
ture Purchase Fund. 


WE have just received a new price list of the 
well-known ventilators produced by Mr. Arnold 
W. Kershaw, of Lancaster. These ventilators 
have been fully described in The Architect, and 
we are informed have been recently adopted at 
the following buildings :—Newport Town Hall, 
Blairgowrie Town Hall, Royal Asylum, Morning- 
side, Edinburgh; Bank of England, Liverpool ; 
Lancaster County Asylum; 8t. John’s Church, 
Kingstown ; 8t. Paul’s Church, Tunbridge Wells; 
Congregational Church, Sunderland ; Newsham 
Park Chapel, Liverpool; Wesleyan Chapels at 
Caton and Morecambe; Baptist Chapel, Clifton ; 
Primitive Methodist Chapels at Clitheroe 
and Bury; post-offices at Liverpool, London 
(several), Leeds, Newcastle, Doncaster, Stafford, 
Norwich, Watford, Great Yarmouth, Stamford, 
and Wigan; masonic halls at Barrow-in- Furness 

and Lancaster; school of art and science, 


Barrow-in-Furness; Rothbury Court House, 
Ulverston Court House, Sheffield police-station, 
Conservative Club, Lancaster; Conservative 
Club, Kendal ; offices N. E. R., York; Huston 
Hotel, London; Grosvenor Hotel, Manchester ; 
and schools at Bury, Clitheroe, Kingstown, 
Windermere, Morecambe, Beverley, &c. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 12.—Plans and Specifica- 
tions are invited for the Erection of a Presby- 
terian Church, Church Hall, &c., not to cost 
more than £10,000. Premium of £20 for the 
best Design. Rey. John M‘Ilween, The Manse, 
Elmwood Avenue, Belfast. 


BEVERLEY.—Aug. 24.—Designs are invited 
for Proposed Corn Exchange, Public Bath, 
Butter Market, &c. Mr. James Sharp, Borough 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Beverley. 


BoURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 19.—Designs are in- 
vited for the Construction of Two Marine Piers. 
Mr. G. R. Andrews, Town Surveyor, Bourne- 
mouth. 


FULHAM.—Noy. 2.—Designs and Specifica- 
tions are invited for Building a Vestry Hall 
and Offices. Premiums of 75, 50, and 25 guineas. 
Mr. C, J. Foakes, Vestry Clerk, Berwick House, 
Walham Green. 


GROVE PARK.—Plans are required for Build- 
ing a Church at Grove Park, Kent. Mr. J. A. 
Hilliard, 75 Cornhill, E.C. 


Lonpon.—The British Dairy Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation invite Designs for Dairy Homestead on 
Farm of 250 acres. Mr. W. C. Young, 191 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


PENZANCE.—Plans are required for Build- 
ing a Library. The Sub-Librarian, Penzance 
Library. 


READING.—Nov. 1.—The Berks Archeolo- 
gical and Architectural Society offers prizes of 
31 3s. and 2/, 2s. for the best set of measured 
drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in 
the county of Berks, to be competed for by 
students of art, under the age of 25, residing in 
the county of Berks. Mr. Slingsby Stallwood, 
Architect, Reading. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Ayr.—Aug. 15.—For Supply of Cast-iron 
Pipes (4,000 tons), from 18 inches to J2 inches 
diameter, cast vertically in dry sand, with 
sockets down. Mr. James Wilson, C.H., 
Greenock. 


BALLINASLOE. — Aug. 10.— For Building 
Stone Bridge over East Branch of River. Mr. 
J. Lynam, C.H., River Street, Ballinasloe. 


BALLINASLOE.—For Underpinning Arches of 
County Roadand other Bridges. Mr. J, Lynam, 
C.E , River Street, Ballinasloe. 


BALROTHERY.—Aug. 10.—For Supplying and 
Erecting Wheel Pump. Mr. J. Stack, Board 
Room, Lusk, Co. Dublin. 


BARNET.—Aug. 25.—For Construction of 
Works for Sewering and Disposing of Sewage, 
Pipe Sewers, &c.; Erection of Buildings, Cot- 
tages, Tanks, Filters, Machinery, Boilers, &c. 
Mr. B. Latham, C.E., 7 Westminster Cham- 
bers, S.W. 

BaTLEY.—Aug. 7.—For Building Dwelling- 
house. Mr. J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial 
Street, Batley. = 

BECKENHAM.—Aug. 13.—For Taking Down 
and Rebuilding Beckenham Village Bridge. 
Mr. F. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, Maidstone. 


BELFAST.—Aug. 10.—For Building an En- 
trance Lodge at the Hampton House Girls’ 
Industrial School and for Internal Colouring of 
Walls, &c. Mr. J. Lanyon, Northern Bank 
Chambers, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


BinGLEy.—Aug. 10.—For Trenching-work in 
connection with Laying 1,000 yards of Gas 
Mains. Mr. G. D. Malam, Engineer, Gas Works, 
Bingley. 

BootLe. — Aug. 11.— For Building Free 
Library, Museum, &c., adjoining Town Hall. 
Mr. J. Alexander, Borough Surveyor, Bootle- 
cum-Linacre. 

BOURNEMOUTH. —Aug. 14.—For Building 
Petty Sessions Room at County Police Station. 
Mr. Robinson, C.E., County Architect, County 
Hall, Winchester. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—For Supplying an Improved 
Fire Brigade Vertical Steam Fire-Engine, &c. 
Mr. J. Druitt, jun., Clerk to the Commissioners, 
Bournemouth. 

BrigHousE.—For Setting Back and Building 
Fence Wall, Old Lane. Mr. G. Hepworth, 
Surveyor to the Local Board, Bradford Road, 
Brighouse. 

Carpirr.—Aug. 19.—For Constructing Six 
Miles of Railway (Contract No. 4) for the Barry 
Dock and Railways Company. Mr. J. W. 
Szlumper, C.E., 6 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Carpisr.—Aug. 11.—For Extension of Water- 
works at Cadoxton-juxta-Barry. Messrs, Waring 
& Sons, C.E., St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 

CaTrericK.—Aue. 8.—For Erection of Farm 
Buildings and Covered Fold Yards at East 
Appleton Farm. Mr. 8. T. Jones, Estate Office, 
Hornby Castle, Bedale. 

Cork HAarspour.—Aug. 12.—For Construc- 
tion of Inclined Pier (260 feet long) and In- 
clined Approach (130 feet long). Mr. W. B. 
Soady, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

Crooxk.-—Aug. 8.—For Building St. Catha- 
rine’s Church. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 

DarEnTH.—Aug. 10.—For Erection of Three 
large Rustic-work Thatched Shelters in Airing 
Grounds of the Asylum for Imbeciles. . Messrs. 
A. & ©. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, H.C. 

DerBy.—Aug. 14.—For Alterations and Ad- 
ditions at the Nun Street Board School. Mr. 
F. GC. Coulthurst, Architect, Albert Street, 
Derby. 
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-sRURY.—Aug. 7.—For Erection of House 
ee onibiaies a Boundary Walls, Moor- 
land Avenue. Mr. H. Holtom, Architect, Bond 
Street, Dewsbury. 

DuBLIN.—Aug. 12.—For Construction of In- 
clined Pier (260 feet long) and Inclined Ap- 
proach. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of 
Public Works, Dublin. 

DusBuLin.—Sept. 2.—For Building Museum 
of Science and Art and National Library. 
Messrs. T. N. Deane & Son, Architects, 3 
Merrion Street, Dublin. 

EASTINGTON.—Aug. 
ceiving Wards at the Workhouse, 
Clissold, Architect, Stroud. 

EpINBURGH.—Aug. 17.—For Mason and Car- 
penter Works at Public Buildings during three 
years. H.M.’s Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

ELGin.—Aug. 7.—For Additions to House at 
Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, 


20.—For Building Re- 
Mr. W. 


3riach. 
Elgin. 

Evanton.—Aug. 17.—For Works of Water 
Supply and Drainage: Building Two Tanks, 
&c.; Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Valves, &c. ; 
l-inch Galvanised Malleable Iron Pipes, or 
alternative for Lead; Layiog and Jointing 
Water Pipes, &c.; Opening and Refilling Track 
for Water Pipes, Drain Pipes, &c.; Supply of 
Fireclay Drain Pipes, ke. Mr. C, R. Manners, 
C.E., Inverness. 

GoDALMING.—Aug. 7.—For Tron Fencing to 
Cemetery Frontage and Repairs to Chapels. 


Messrs. Welman & Street, Church Street, 
Godalming. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 12.— For Building Two 
Houses. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 


22 George Street, Halifax. 

HanpDswortH.—Aug. 12.—-For Construction 
of Sewers, Storm Overflow, &c. Mr. HE. Ken- 
worthy, Surveyor, Handsworth, Staffs. 

HAavERFoRDWeEStT.— Aug. 13.—For Construc- 
tion of Brick and Pipe Sewers (10,000 yards). 
Messrs. Edward Cousins & Son, C.E., Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, 8. W. 


HawortH.—Aug. 7.—For Building Weaving 
Shed and Warehouse at Ivy Bank Mills. Mr. 
John Haggas, Architect, North Street, Keighley. 


HEREFORD. —For Improvements to Chandos 
House, for the High School for Girls Company. 
Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, Architect, 6 King 
Street, Hereford. 

HoLtyHEAD.—Aug. 13.— For Excavating and 
Building an open Reservoir, Laying Pipes, &c. 
Mr. T. P. Elliott, Secretary, Water Company’s 
Office, Market Hall, Holyhead. 

HuUCKNALL TORKARD.—Aug, 17.—For Build- 
ing Cemetery Chapel and Lodge. Mr. A. H. 
Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 

IsLE oF W1GHT.—Aug. 21.—For Erection of 
School Buildings, Barton’s Village, Newport. 
Mr. W. T. Stratton, Architect, 31 Holyrood 
Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

Keiso.—Aug. 10.—For Additions and Altera- 
tions at Spylaw Farm. Messrs. MacGibbon & 
Ross, Architects, 92 George Street, Edinburgh. 

LAMPETER.—Aug. 22.—For Building new 
Block to Lampeter College. Messrs. Middleton, 
Prothero & Phillott, Architects, Bedford Build- 
ings, Cheltenham. 

LeEeps.—Aug. 10.—For Alterations and Addi- 
tions to the House of Recovery, Burmantofts. 
Mr. T. Hewson, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 

LreEps.—Aug. 15.—For Building Church in 
Cromer Road. Mr. Hoffman Wood, Quantity 
Surveyor, 14 Park Square, Leeds. Mr. James 
W. James, Architect, London. 

LEEDs.—Aug. 12.—For Taking Down Two 
Bridges and Erecting Girder Bridges over the 
River Aire and Leeds and Liverpool Canal. Mr. 
T. Hewson, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 

LIMERICK.—Aug. 18.—For Erection of Gas- 
works. Mr. James Tighe, Engineer, Water- 
ford. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 12.—For Building Additional 
Storey at Hast End of Patent Office. The Sec- 
retary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 


MAGHERALLY.—Aug, 22.—For Building 
Church at Magherally, near Banbridge. Mr. 
J. H. Fullerton, Architect, Armagh. Quantities 
by Mr. E. N. Banks, Chichester Street, Belfast. 


MANNINGHAM.—Aug. 7.—For Building Six 
Through Houses. Messrs. Proctor, St. John’s 
Steam Joinery Works, Heaton Road, Manning- 
ham, Bradford. 


Mayo,-—Aug. 19.—For Extension of Lackan 
Pier, Building Parapet Wall, Constructing Boat 
Slip and Boat Platform, Deepening Harbour, 
Making Road, &c. Mr. Andrew B. Bruntz, 
C.E., 51 Mary Street, Dublin. 


MIDLAND RAILWAyY.—Aug. 7.—For Erection 
of Wheel-shop at Derby, Two Cottages at 
Elstree, Four Cottages at Whissardine, and 
Storage Shed at St. Pancras. Mr, A. A. 
Langley, Engineer, Midland Railway, Derby. 


MILE END.—Aug. 9.—For Outside Repairs, 
&ec., at School and Workhouse, and at the 
Guardians’ Offices. Mr. J. M. Knight, Archi- 
tect, Vestry Hall, Bancroft Road, Mile End 
Road, E,. 


MILNER Royp.—Aug. 8.—For Taking Down 
the Old Hall and Building Cottages. Mr. 
Edward Bull, Halifax. 


NANTWICH.—Aug. 18.—For Supplying and 
Laying Cast-iron Water-pipes (10,000 yards), 
Branches, &c., for Water-Supply. Mr. J. Al- 
dersey Davenport, C.E., Surveyor, 152 Hospital 
Street, Nantwich. 


NeEwport.—Aug. 10.—For Supply at Graying 
Dock, Fixed and Fitted, of Rolling Caisson and 
Hauling Gear, Rollers, Cast-iron Cills and 
Quoins, Capstan, Keel Blocks, &c. Mr. T. Rees, 
C.E., Corn Exchange Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


NEWEFORT, Mon.—Aug. 12.—For Reconstruc- 
tion in Masonry on Iron Cylinder Foundations 
of Piers of the Usk Viaduct. Plans at the 
Engineer’s Office, Paddington Station. 

NortTHAMPTON.—For Building Two Houses 
and Shops, Horse Market. Messrs. John Ing- 
man & Son, Architects, Hazlewood Road, North- 
ampton. 


Established 1820. | 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884, 


3 Silver and 4 Bronze Medals Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


HENRY CONOLLY. 


LIMITED, 
MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to their Closets, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the accompanying 
Illustration. 


THE “ SAFETY” VALVE WATER-CLOSET, 


WITH 


Conolly’s Reversible Trap (Patent No. 3,754). 


This drawing illustrates an improvement in the trap of a Closet, which admits of the outlet being 
placed in any position to suit the soil-pipe. This object is attained by means of a collar, which is similar 
in shape to that of an ordinary Valve-Closet. The base of the collar being round is flanged A ; this is 
attached to a corresponding flange B, formed on the end of Trap by means of screw bolts, and from the 
drawing it will be seen that the outlet can be fixed in any position. It is obvious that this system can 
be adopted in every case where a separate Trap is employed. 

The “Safety” Valve Water-Closet, like the “ Nestor” as regards the Basin, is made with a cast lead 
trap above the floor line. The Trap is constructed so that the water-line is within 1} in. of the seating of 
the Closet; therefore it will be seen if there become any defect in the indiarubber seating, the trap still 
remains sealed ; by this means the necessity of a ventilating pipe is also dispensed with, also the old 
system of haying a weeping pipe from the supply to the Lead Trap fixed in the box of Closet, there 
being no space for the generation of gases. The overflow arm is also protected from the possibility 
of soil corroding the edge of pipe, as the clack is made to open against it. 


= CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION IN NEW SANITARY SHOW-ROOM. 


55 Hampstead Road, 169 & 171 Drummond Street. 
WAREHOUSES—TOLMERS SQUARE, N.W. 
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Norwicu,—Aug. 10.—For Building Training 
College. Rey. Hinds Howell, Drayton, Nor- 
wich, 

NotringHAM,—Aug. 10.—For Pulling Down 
Buildings in Wheeler Gate. Mr. Arthur Brown, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Notting- 
ham. 

NorrinGHam.—-For Building Three Pairs of 
Semi-detached Villas, Loughborough Road. 
Mr, Ernest Long, Architect, Town Club Cham- 
bers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 


PAISLEY.—Aug. 10.—For Supplying and 
Erecting Sluices, Valves, Screens, Bridges, and 
other Apparatus, Camphill Reservoir, Daley. 
Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., Edinburgh. 

PETERBOROUGH.—Aug. 10.—For Additions 
to Premises, Market Place, for Mr. G. Hawley. 
Mr. R. Hutchinson, Architect, Market Place, 
Huntingdon. 


PETERSFIELD.—Aug. 11.—For Construction | 


of Engine and Boiler House, Reservoir, Supply , 


of Pumping Engines, Boilers, &c., for the Guar- 
dians. Mr. H. Robinson, C.E., 7 Westminster 
Chambers, S.W. 


PRESTON.—Aug. 18.—For Erection of Build- 
ings for Refuse Destructor, Chimney, Stables 
for 36 horses, Loose Boxes, Cart Sheds, Horse- 
keeper's House, Offices, &c The Borough 
Engineer, 16 Church Street, Preston. 


RATHYILLY.—Aug. 11.—For Building Dis- 
pensary, Residence, &c. Mr. H. R. Newton, 
C.E., 202 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 


RICHMOND.—Aug. 15.—For Providing Pump- 
ing Machinery, &c, Mr. W. G. Peirce, En- 
gineer, Waterworks Office, Riverside, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

SoutH SxrEeLps.—Aug. 8.—For Building 
Four. Houses. Messrs. Southron & Hallam, 
Architects, 70 King Street, South Shields. 

TOWCESTER.—For Building House, Coach- 
house and Stabling, and Small House. Mr. 
8. J. Newman, Architect, 32 Abington Street, 
Northampton. 

WINCHESTER.— Aug. 14.—For Building Board 


Room and Infirmary Wards at the Workhouse. 


Messrs. J. Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry 
Street, Winchester, 

WINCHESTER. —Aug. 14.— For Fitting-up 
Hot-water Apparatus and Hot and Cold Water 
Supply to Workhouse Infirmary Buildings. 
Messrs. J. Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry 
Street, Winchester. 

Winpsor.—Aug. 11,—For Building Chapel, 
Enclosing and Laying-out Burial Ground, Old 
Windsor. Mr. W. Menzies, Surveyor, Egham. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Aug. 11.—For Building 
Lecture Hall and Class Rooms. Mr. S. Loxton, 
Architect, Park Hall House, Walsall. 

WoRKINGTON.—Aug. 11.—For Constructing 
Passenger Station. Mr. S. B. Worthington, 
Engineer, Exchange Station, Manchester. 

WREXHAM.—Aug. 14.—For Construction and 
Erection of a Two-Lift Telescopic Gasholder, 
Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E, 5 Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 

YOXALL.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
Mr. John Roobottom, Wood Mill, Yoxall, near 
Burton-on-Trent, 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 

For Supplying and Fixing Highteen Guest & 
Chrimes’ Water-closet Cisterns, with all 
necessary Connections at the Workhouse, 
Alnwick. 


Brown & Sons, Amble STs 0) 
G. Thompson 2 0 0 
Thompson & Wright 24 13 0 
Hindmarch & Son. 23 18 6 
Pringle . : : : F elm) 
WILKINS & DICKMAN (accepted). 20 14 0 
Remainder of Alnwick. 
AUDENSHAW. 
For Painting Street Lamps, Audenshaw. Mr. 


J. H. Burton, Surveyor, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 
MELLOoR, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepted). 
Four Tenders were received. 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle as in Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


Established in 1890. 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. 


The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of | fame 


making the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, 


and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hitherto | jg 


charged abroad or by the London agents. 


See “Building News,” Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the 
Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at 15s. per sq. ft. |§ 


Venetian Hnamel Mosaic Figure Work at 


AUDENSHAW— continued, 

For Sewering and Draining Mount Pleasant 
Street, Audenshaw. Mr. J. H. BuRToN, 
Surveyor, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

HILTON, Hooley Hill (accepted per schedule 
of prices). 
Nine Tenders were received. 


For Sewering and Draining Droylsden Road, 
Audenshaw, Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Surveyor, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Beard, Stockport. . £148 11 9 
Sterling & Swann, Manchester . 131 14 9 
Jones, Hooley Hill . IST Sees 
Worthington, Manchester , TLS 23 c0 
WALMSLEY,  Audenshaw (ac- 

cepted) cs : . 114 410 
Alcrex & Co., Ashton-under-Lyne 112 4 8 
Hilton, Hooley Hill . ‘ , LOS SOG 
Bennison, Werneth 4 ~ 4 9% OF ZO} 
Himery, Stafford . 0 : Bp Re 3) 
Surveyor’s estimate LO Veer aed 


Alteration of Premises for the Liberal 
Club, Audenshaw. Mr. J. H. BURTON, 
Architect, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Kor 


Goodall & Co., Manchester . .£190 0 0 
Morris, Ashton-under-Lyne iO O © 
Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne. 186 0 0 
Castle Hall Saw Mills Company, 

Stalybridge . : : » L820 
Clough, Ashton-under-Lyne 182 0 0 
Marsden, Ashton-under-Lyne Lio O80 
Gibson, Dukinfield lye} 0) 
Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne 168 10 O 
PIKE, Hooley Hill (accepted) 164 0 O 
Thompson & Co., Droylsden 

(withdrawn) ¢ : 5 UD: @ @ 

BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Additions to Fancy Fair, St. Peter’s Terrace, 


| 
! 


Bournemouth. Mr. HARRY H. HAWKER, 
Architect, 5 Town Hall Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth. 
Hoare Bros, & Walden . . £549) 0) 0 
George : ; : : » dO ONO 
McWilliam & Son . .. « 496 0 O 
JAMES (accepted) : 2 £407 ORC 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists, Illustrations, 


&c., on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C. FACTORY—KENSINGTOX. 


20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing. e A® 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 


CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS !! pee 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making (as 


Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 

known “ Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Js. 6d. per 

A more than the price of the erdinary Common Iron Cut 
ails. 

The Steel Cut Nails are far suoerior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- 
duced, and being i 
and free from wasters, they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r cwt. less. 


These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, | @ : 


Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS.|% 


OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for : 


‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 


lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails | & 


OLUME XXXII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Le‘tere4 price 2°, Ad, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


4 Nontmen 


SHAWCROS: ‘Ss PATENT, 1885. 
DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c. 
BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 


By Exposure to Light and Immersion in Water only. 

The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced. 
No Chemical Baths are required. Water only is used. The 
manipulation is exactly similar to the F:rro-Prussiate Process. 
No additional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 
are quite permanent, 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Circular on application. 


SFIXING BLOOKS. 


| VVRIGHT’S FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS. 


(PATENTED 1831.) 

For Skirtings, Dados, Matcuboarding, Linings, 
&c., superseling Wood Grounds and Backings, 
without extra cost. Special Sections are now made 
for fixing Floor-boards to Concrete or Fireproof 
Floors, omitting Joists, saving Depths, and pre- 
venting Spaces or the accumulation of Dirt and 
Dust. Fireproof Plate for Joists, &c, &c.— 
GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &¢., best style. 


J.L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


Established 1836. 
FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 


| London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 


INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Fire Premiums ....:.ccccecceccceccce £573,000 
Lite Premiums 134,000 
Interest 200... c.cscce cece 128,000 
Accumulated Funds 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 

‘A ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1803. 
Vest End Office, 32 CockSPUR STREET. 

Lead Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN 


é 


THE ARCHITEOT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Aveusr 7, 1885. 


Se 


BARKING. 


For Construction of Main Sewer (2,000 yards) | For 


and Building Engine-house, at Outfall 
Works, Barking. Mr. B. 8. BRUNDELL, 
Engineer, Doncaster. 


Sener. 
Smith f 5 A TLS 5 1e 0 20 
Bell . : : : : 5323 202 0 
Cook & Son ; ‘ AIRY | (0) 0) 
CUNLIFFE (accepted) 3,976 13 0 
Wood ‘ ; ; 3.616. 2000 
Eingine-house. 
Wood r : : : : ies OF 
Bell . : - : 0 ; 600 0 0 
Cook & Son  . ; é ; 580 0 O 
Smith é : : ; : 566 0 O 
CUNLIFFE (accepted) c : 542 11 0 


BEDFORD. 

For Alterations and Additions to Residence in 
Ashburnham Road, Bedford, for converting 
into a Private Hotel and Boarding-house, 
for Mr. G. W. Parker. Mr. F. T. MERCER, 
Architect, Bedford. Quantities supplied. 


Potter . ; s ; . £879 0 0 
Harrison . i ; ; Riese ee 
White . : 815 0 0 
Laughton . : - 809 0 0 
Foster . é ; ¢ rey 
Adams A : C : ee COMBO mn 
Warton & Walker , , ae hitsn, (Ow) 

All of Bedford. 

BRADFORD. 

For Extension of the Bradford Observer Offices, 
Dale Street. Mr. JAMES LEDINGHAM, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 1 New Ivegate, 
Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 

Peel, mason, &c. 
Wilson & Son, joiner, &c. 
Nunwick & Co., plumber, &c. 
Nelson, slater. 

Throp, plasterer. 
Harland & Sons, painter. 


BRADFORD—continued. 


Works, with Sewer, Wilmer Road, Manning- 
ham. Messrs. SMITH, GOTTHARDT & Co., 
Surveyors, 15 Cheapside, Bradford. 


Wray & Co., Bradford . : LoOlgnOMeO 
Hinchliffe, Bradford . 4 . 28616 O 
Farnish, Manningham 5 5 CRE ON 
Watmough, Bradford . ; Ae He ES OS 
Ejan, Manningham. ‘ So Pave 1p 10! 
Clough & Son, Heaton ; ec Dop Ligeo 
G. & R. Naylor, Scholes A SBI ie 8) 
Bleasdale, Bradford . ' . 24814 0 
Barraud, Bradford : ; 5 ay Wee 
SmirH & Dyson, Heaton (ac- 

cepted) .« : . . See EVO 


BUCKHURST HILL. 


For Erection of Wesleyan Chapel at Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. Mr. CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., 


Architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Love- 

erove. 
Anley - : : : . £1,890 0 0 
Robson . 5 : 5 debs 
Green A ci - ‘ ay UR SBE AO) a) 
Gregar. . : é 71,760 10. 0 
Allen 5 ; ; : 5 dine Oe 
Steward . a C : L680 ONO 
Wells . : : . + 15450. 90)40 
Egan 6 : : , ees +0 70! 20 

CARDIFF. 


For Building Vestry Hall and Parochial Offices, 
for St. Mary, Cardiff. Mr. W. F. GILLETT, 
M.S.A., Architect. Quantities by the Archi- 
tect. 


D. Davies, Cathays . . £2,400 0 0 
Gibbon, Cardiff : : pen? 249m OO) 
Jones Bros., Cardiff . ; - 2.200070 
Lewis, Cardiff . : : eee Oe On0 
Evans, Cardiff . , ; 5 POO Or 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 2,080 0 0 
Lock, Cardiff : : . 2,024 0-0 
Shepton & Sons, Cardiff . 4 pee MOL Oe W 
D. J. Davies, Cathays : , Ue ©. © 
Price, Cardiff (accepted) a isto O- 0) 
Architect’s estimate . : nth XOOe MO 0 


COLNE. 


Construction of 230 lineal yards of Road | For Laying North Main Intercepting Sewer, 


diameter from 27 inches to 15 inches, 
length 2,370 yards, Building Two Flushing 
Yanks, Raising of Barrowford Road, &c., 
for the Colne and Marsden Local Board. 
Mr. H. BANCROFT, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, 


Manchester. 
Lomax, Eccles . ; ¢ . £5,246 14 0 
Dale, Northwich 8,981 18 10 
Nuttall, Manchester . 3,879 16, 99 
Lomax, Eccles . : , > 3,112) 40,10 
Hinchcliffe & Small, Bradford. 3,507 12 6 
Dovernor, Sowerby Bridge 3,148 3 6 
M‘Knight, Halifax . : 3,122, 19 21 
Hawley, Colne . : é 231/20 Seo 
Cowburn, Hindley . : £53;400, 2090 
Dawson, Bury : ; . 8,069 12 4 
Smith, Newcastle  . : 23129992 7 
Bailey & Son, Keighley . . 2,967 16 10 
Fawkes Bros., Southport . 2885.8 20 
Turner & Son, Colne j . 2,854 10 3 
Orrell Bros. Darwen ; « 25843 Lov 
BRIGG, Bingley (accepted) . 2,457 3 10 


DARTFORD. 

For Alterations and Additions to Workhouse 
Infirmary, Dartford. Mr. EDwARD HIDE, 
Architect, New City Chambers, 121 Bishops- 
gate Street. Quantities by Mr. Henry Ains- 


worth. 
Gumbrell . : : i . £3,721 0 0 
Beckey . ; : ; . 8,699 Oe 
Stickland Bros. , : . 38,5750 me 
Stripp & Co. . ; : £98,223) 90 ao 
Tyerman °. é 4 f . 28, L00M Ose 
Knight . 5 : : . $059 0a 
Naylor & Son . : P . 2,863" Onr0 
Kirk Bros. : : 4 2) D846 TOGsG 
Leslie & Knight , » 22550 OnE 
Fenn : : : A 5h? BOm 10. ae 
Stayner & Son . : c 2,397 0 0 


Provisionally accepted. 


London Drawing Office 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30, Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
aeneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings snd Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; IlJumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


Permanent Exhibition 


ARCHITECTURAL 
: APPLIANCES. 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8. S. PHILLIPS. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Branch Establishment : 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 
To HM. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissione: s 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices 
unsurpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
Tincranea el pete ce a ee Catalogue, No. 1, 160 

uges, three stamps. Stencil Plat 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Tense isn 


CONTRACTS. 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


_ COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalf of a Contractor 
or uilder for the due performance of Government, Municipal 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates On 
application, leave will be given to send in the Company's name 
Boot etiieire no charge being made unless the 
10 Moorgate Strect. Lonada, ee pie Bad a Nato 


The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 


Ve inment Departments. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


WM, WOOLLAMS & 6O,, 


Gy ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


"| PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
No. Travellers Employed. 
«> SoLe ADpDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES, 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HITE SAND, DIAMOND GRIT, for 


Cementing, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 
TILES. 


Samples and prices on application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 
Westerham, Kent. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


_ Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furnitwe 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green,E. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“©9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June10, 1884. 


“Srr,—I have much pleasure in_ testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


“Dar Mr. GrunDy,—I have pledsurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate, It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884. 

“ DEAR S1n,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second in & 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
s2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

_ Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1,— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.”’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 


Avaust 7, 1885.| 


THe eA ROA LT ECL. 


SUPPLEMENT 


5 


CHESHUNT. 

For Drainage, Enclosure, and Laying-out of the 
Plot of Land, containing la. 2r., adjacent 
to the Cemetery at Bury Green, Cheshunt, 
for the Burial Board. 


Bunce, Cheshunt Ret . £950 0 0 
Boswell, jun., Enfield . A >> SES OW 
Bugbird, Enfield : 5 o te Oe 
Pizzey, Hornsey . : . elon. O 
Sanders, Cheshunt E 0 636 0 O 
Budd, Edmonton ae 595 0 0 
Lawrence, Waltham Abbey. 588 15 0 
BELL, Tottenham OS eae 550 0 0 
Jackson, Enfield . 485 0 0 
FARSLEY. 


For Construction of Storage Reservoir, Farsley. 
Mr. JowfTr KENDALL, Architect, Idle, 
near Bradford. Quantities by the Archi- 
tect. 


£ Hinchcliffe, Bradford . . £435 10 O 
Thornton, Idle « 412.19.: 0 
Elland, Farsley . 8938 6 0 
Henson, Leeds . : ot) Tedd 
Vickers, Stanningley . Sika OmeO 
Musgrave, Batley 338 8 1 
Proctor, B amley 318 10 6 
Pedley, Idle ; 313 ~6. 0 
Scorr & Son, Leeds (accepted) . 249 9 8 
Allwood, Leeds : : 0 ets) G02 
Parker, Bradford . 248 8 8 


HAWKHURBST. 
For Construction of Sewerage Works, Hawk- 
hurst.. Mr. W. Noot, Engineer, 2 Priory 
Bank Villas, Tonbridge. 


Bentley, Rochester . £545 0 0 
Botterill, London 5 _ oil 
Jt Gabe Marshall, Brighton | , 452 0 0 

F. Marshall & Son, Cranbrook , 438 0 0 
Ae Eastbourne . ‘ 5 eh Oe 
Beagle Bros., Erith , “ LOS OF.0 
King, Hollington : , 400 0 O 
Moon, Hollington : , A Bee xy 
Beale, Maidstone ; 7 SOON &@ 
Piper, Hawkhurst , » ener WW 
Winser, Hawkhurst SLOmOnO 
WoopHAM & Fry, Greenwich 

(accepted) ; 4 ; 5 ali 4) @ 


GREETHAM. 

For Building House at Greetham, for Mr. W. 
E. Hayes. Mr. JOHN CHAS. TRAYLEN, 

A R.LB.A., Architect, Peterborough and 
Stamford. Quantities by the Architect. 


Hickling, Syston . . £218 0 0 
Noble, Thurlby . . ‘ i eK) OY 
Hicks, Peterborough . . 5 2D). ©. 0) 
Woolston, Stamford 15 90m 0 
Ludlow, Stamford 184 0 O 
Walker Bros., Grantham 180 0 O 
Hilbain, Stamford _ WA Ze XD) 
Hollis, Cottesmore : ; 5 AePAD 
Nichols, Oakham = its CO 
Lyon, Stamford (accepted) . = iio 

HALIFAX, 

For Street Improvement Works, Halifax. Mr 
Escort, Borough Engineer. 

Byron Street. 
Dewhurst. é 4 6 £74 0 O 
Spinks . 5 . : “ i207) 0 
Hudson . : . . ree One Ome 0 
Nettleton  . ; : ; » Go © O 
Darnes & Son : : : . 64 0 0 
Mann 3 61 18 10 
lal Wee TYSON (accepted) CL 2a) 
Engineer’s estimate 68 0 0 

Redcar Strect. 
Dewhurst S90 0 
Hudson » oy Wy @ 
Spinks . Sli} Oy @ 
Nettleton 909 0 0 
Darnes & Son : : Simm) 
H. & G. Tyson : ‘ : 5 wel dies 3) 
MANN (accepted) . : » eee th 
Engineer’s estimate HO O 


For Improvement Works at Thrami Hall Lane, 
HansonLane, and Spring Hall Lane, includ- 


ing Erection of a Boundary Wall, 8 feet in | 


height, Halifax. Mr. Escott, Borough | 

Engineer. 
Jenkinson, Halifax . . £1,440 0 0 
Huison, Halifax mela 2 ee OO) 
H. & G. Tyson, Halifax 1639 9R OM 
Brook & Son, Halifax 5 1,344 0 0 
PICKLES & Sons, King Cross 

(accepted) Weston te 0 
Engineer’s estimate . 1,460 0 0 


| 


LONDON. 
For Repairs, &c., to No. 2 Blackfriars Road, 8.E., 
for Mr, R. H. Barnes. Mr. H, I. NEWTON, 
Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 


minster. 
Lamble : A ; : Seis Or ae 
Walker 2 ; 4 5 7 oUOnLOm 0 
Dixon & Jones é és eth a) 
Cook (accepted) . ; ; » 2075 O% 0; 


For Part Rebuilding and Alterations to No. 9 
Wigmore Street, W. Mr. ALEXANDER 


PAYNE, Architect, 4 Storey’s Gate, St. 
J ames's Park, S.W. Quantities supplied. 
J. & J. Greenwood . £2,432, 0 O 
Macey & Sons . 5 els) TO) 
Green : : ’ . » 2,087 0 0 
Cox . > + 2,030)505 0 
STIMPSON & Co. (accepted) 5 ERS Oy @ 


For the Rebuilding of Nos. 85 and 86 Berwick 


Street, Soho. Messrs. BURDEN & MILNES, 

Architects. 
Stuart : ; ; 5 . £2,257 0 0 
Simpson & Son . : 5 yes © © 
Longmore & Burge . 5 Aly, © © 
Cock . ; : : ® 1,695 0 O 
Macey & Sons . : . 630m OmO 
Scrivener & Co. 4 3 ~ alse) O 


Decoration, &c., to Stockwell 


For Painting, 
British and Foreign 


Road College for 


School Society. Messrs. LEE & SMITH, 
Architects. 
Decorative pos : : .£518 0 0 
Rhodes j ; - 422 0 0 
Rice 9. n 5 altl) ) © 
DICKSEE & DICKSEE (accepted) . 344 0 0 


For Painting and Decoration to Borough Road 
College. for British and Foreign School 
Society. Messrs. LEE & SMITH, Architects. 


Rhodes . . , 5 . £399 10 0 
Decorative Society , 348 0 O 
ices 241 0 O 
DICKSEE & DICKSEE (accepted) . 236 07 OF 


NOTICE 


OF REMOVAL. 


BELLMAN’S PATENT GULLY. 


ef 


& WOCe ROUND 
ORSD | 


Waste Pipes. 
Avoids all Splashing. 


a A iWin, 


a 


|, CMI OT 


VOLUME XXXIII. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


OFFICE: 


LANE ARNON MTT UT 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
i Receives and disconnects one 


Rain-water Pipe and Three- 


| Forms Drain for Areaor Surface. 


Ventilates the Pipes and Trap.) Is easy of Access for Clearance, 

The ordinary P or S trap to be used in connection with Gully being 
in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 


at right angles. This is 


and of various sizes. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
on Sanitary Matters. 


- PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


WELLMAN & 
(OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OF THE ARCHITEOT. 


IVEY, 


Price 12s. 6d. 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CQO, Lo. 


ELESWwiICEs. 


LS VW ICEs. 


The ences now prepared to supply the Trade with Slates of unsurpassed | 
richness of colour and quality, either round-headed or with upper corners cut. 
SAMPLES, PRICE LISTS, and further information from the COMPANY’S OFFICE at 


6 


—$— 


EERE SAC Ea eee 


SUPPLEMENT 


[Aueusr 7, 1885. 


LONDON—continued. 

For Erection of New Stables at Stratford, E., 
for Mr. J. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL 
CoLE, Architect. 
Mr. P. Pietersen. 


Puzey & Lumley . £3,074 0 0 
Williams & Sons sian by AY) 
G. & J. Green PES OG 
Macey & Sons . 2,889 0 0O 
Hosking 2,809) 0" 0 
Morter Psi Aro (8) 
Palmer & Co. f 2,699- 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ; 2,647 0 0 
Gentry 2,640 Q 0} 
Wall Bros. 2,030 0 0 


For Construction of 875 feet of Brick Sewers 
in Oak Tree Road and Lodge Road, Sf. 
John’s Wood, and the Underpinning of 
450 feet of Sewer in Oxford Street, for the 
Vestry of Marylebone. 


Botterill . : A a2 Jo400 9 
Halliwell . ee, GGORNO nO 
Neave & Sons OOO 
Rogers & Dickens ikke OG. 
Butler : F - : 1-675 0100 
Mowlem & Co. . A A 1,6307 07-0 
Mears 15630) 00 
Felton 1,585 0 0| 
KILLINGBACK (aecepted) . T5700 
For Painting, Decorating, and Repairing House 
of Charity, Soho Square. Mr. C. JOHN 
BRANN, Surveyor. 
Warne & Son. : : sey OW G 
McIntosh : Gs Wye WD 
Bywater °. 185) 0590 
RHODES (aecepte a) 175 0 0 


For Building Boundary Wall, Fives Courts, and 
Paving Works, &c., at Borough Road 
College for British and Foreign School 
Society. Messrs. LEE & SmiruH, Architects. 
Mowlem & Co. . ° : . £1,466 0 
W. & H. Castle ‘ 1,337 0 
Rice . 1,036 

DICKSEE & DICKSEE (accepted) 1,028 


Quantities supplied by | 


LONDON— continued. 
For Works at 23 Upper Berkeley Street, Hyde 
Park, Over Storey, Back Additions, Hot 
Water Work, Panelling, &c., for Mr. C. C. 


Beale, M.D. Mr. Epwarp KE. PRICE, 
Architect. 
RHODES (accepted) . - . £3980 0 0 
For Decoration and Alterations to St. Barnabas 
Church, Addison Road, Kensington. Mr. 
ARTHUR BAKER, Architect. 
Decoration to Nave, Chancel, Staircases, and 
Lobbies, and Alterations to Gallery Front. 
Nash . : : . £568 0 0 
Callingham . : . d 597 0 0 
Heath . 470 10 O 
Grady . 406 0 O 
DICKSEE & DICKSEE (accepted) . 93 0 0 
Alterations to and Painting Gallery Pens. 
Hea‘h . : : £192 5° 0 
Dicksee & Dicksee ; : 144 0 0 
Grady . : : : 143 0 0 
Nash . : : 4 Ae See apr Oe O 
Callingham . ; 4 A 4 SEV Om © 
MARYPORT. 


For Building Butcher's Shop, Dwelling-house, 
with Showrooms, and Bacon Curing and 
Drying House, for the Maryport Co- 
operative Industrial Society. Messrs. C. 
EAGLESFIELD & Son, Architects, Mary- 
port. 


MACKENZIE (accepted) . £1,480 0 0 
| NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 
|For Drainage Works London Road and Bow- 
bridge Lane, Newark. 
Cook & Bennett, Spalding .£3,636.0 0 
| North British Plumbing Com- 
pany, London 3,600 O O 
Bradley, Lincoln : 2590070 30 
Cordon, Nottingham ‘ 2,456 0 O 
Binns, Lincoln Fi wee ooo 100 
| Vaux Bros. , Southport : . 4,309 11 0 
Baines, Newark : : oie 2 Loo 0eeO 
Dake, Newark . . BPH re © 
Brown & Son, Newark Ae TRO Oe 40) 
CosHAM, Newark (accepted) . 1,750 0 O 


LUTON. 

For Building Manufacturing Premises, Bute 
Street, Luton, for Mr. G. N. Gothard. Mr 

J. R. Brown, Architect, Luton. 
Cox Bros. - . “ears ‘ . £649 0 0 
Slough Bros. , : . 429 0 0 
Neville ; - 420 0 0 
RANCE Bros. (accepted) . » 36915, 0 


All of Luton. 


NELSON. 


For Supply and Delivery at Nelson Station of 
100 tons of Dalbeattie Granite Setts and 
60 Tons of Barrow Lias Lime, for the Local 
Board. Mr. W. DENT, Surveyor. 


Dalbeattie Setts. 


Per Ton. 
H. D. & J. Newell, Dalbeattie . CIENG 8 
Shearer & Co., Dalbeattie SRG 
LAW, CARR & Co., Rotherham (ac- 
cepted) : : | CG 3 
Lias Lime. 
Law, Carr & Co., Rotherham , 1 6 
Lee, Manchester (Vem) 
Duckett & Co., Burnley (accepted) 1 4 
Hill & Sons, Manchester: i 


foro =r) 


WHITMORE REANS. 
For Erection of Wesleyan Chapel at Whitraore 


Reans, Wolverhampton. Mr. CHARLES 

BELL, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. Quantities 

by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. 
Cave ; : : < . £5,167 0 0 
Jones : : : . 4,200 0 0 
Gough. f ‘ . . 4,021 0.0 
Dove é A 5 ¢ . 3,824 0 0 
Guest A é . : + 23,199 ORO 
Smith 5 : : : 337938 ORO 
Higham . : . : 03,118 Omg0 
Horton : 5 a . 3,698 SOR 
Horsman . ‘ 5 : = 123;60020270 
Bradney . : : . . 38,548 0 0 
Lynex : ¥ ¢ : « £3;5389R0R 0 
Tildesley . ; - : + 3,250.00 OO 
Davis & - ' 5 o PaOssrnor 0 
Moss ' : : “ 23880" .0 0 


CL ASE WILLIAM KEWIP), 


INTRACTI 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


KEMP 


NG AUCTIONEER, 


Contractors and Builders’ Appraiser and Broker, 


O7 & 


08 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON Wa 


ESTATES MANAGED, RENT RECOVERED, DISTRAINTS PERSONALLY LEVIED, 


And all Collections paid over at the Office, or sent by Post, on the same day as made. 


Estimates Free for Holding Auction 


Sales in any part of the United Kingdom. 


Surveyor to the Builders’ Association. 


N.B.— Estates and Dilapidated Property taken over upon Repairing Leases at a Fixed Rental, = saving Owners and Landlords from 


all trouble and anxiety. 


BIR WENGE AWE, 
BUILDERS, CABINET MAKERS, NAVAL AND BELL-HANGERS. 


BRASS FOUNDRY. DOOR SPRINGS, 


CARTLAND’S 


PATENT HELICAL CLIMAX, SMITHS’, 


DOOR SPRINGS. 


AND OTHER 


Also Sole Makers of the “RELIABLE” Door Spring, as in use at Royal Exchange, Manchester, and 
various Post-offices and Banks throughout the kingdom, 


London Address & Show Rooms :—40 Hlolbora Viaduct. 
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NORTHAMPTON. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


For Supplying and Fixing Hot-water Heating | For Painting, &c., and Repairs, at the Guildhall, 


Apparatus at The Draperies, Northampton. 
Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 


PRESTON. 

For Rebuilding Shop, No. 102 Church Street, 
Preston, for Mr. Robert Turner. Messrs. 
LONGWORTH & GARDNER, Architects, 
12 Chapel Street, Preston. 

For the Whole. 
Hill. 


WARRINGTON. 
For Building School at Great Sankey, War- 
rington. Mr. JOSEPH NODAL, Architect, 
Manchester. 


Jones & Sons, Liverpool . . £2,465 0 0 
Forde, Birkenhead . A oz OO 
Holme & Green, Liverpool ee le O50 
Tyson, Liverpool . : ap Odue Onn,O 
Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool 2,096 0 0 
Urmson, Liverpool . ° a 2.060:0'0 00 
Dilworth, Liverpool . - . 2,056 0 O 
Southern & Son, Manchester . 1,970 0 O 
Brown & Son, Salford = WMO! 
Haston, Manchester . F = TeSBy 
Collin & Son, Warrington 5 SEO oO! 
Ross, Manchester . oe OO Ol) 
Maben, Manchester . a af UGPAISS Or a) 
RAMSBOTTOM, Manchester (ac- 
cepted) . . : : 5 UOT @ 
Boundary. Wall, Sc. 
Forde, Birkenhead ‘ : 405 0 0 
Jones & Son, Liverpool . of os IO.) 
Brown, Salford ; : : So0m One 0 
Easton, Manchester . : F 3200 0 
Ross, Manchester . ; 3 319 0 0 
Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool 310 0 0 
Holme & Green, Liverpool BUS Oe 
Southern, Manchester , ; 300 0 0 
Tyson, Liverpool ., . » 3007 0-0 
Dilworth, Liverpool . A 5a UO? 
Urmson, Liverpool . . a Sxl 2 7 U 
Collin & Son, Warrington on PD LD 19 
Maben, Manchester . ° ° 230 OO 
RAMsBOTTOM, Pendleton (ac- 
cepted) . : : ‘ vee LO OF. 0 


Southampton. Mr. BENNETT, Borough 
Surveyor. 
Lebern cihebeid Lid WE eee ee a) 
Hussey ° : : ° ee (Ome OM O 
RUSSELL (accepted) . * Ole LOmO 
Surveyor’s Estimate . e A ay KO 


YORK. 

For Building additional Wing containing two 
Wards for six beds each, Day and Nurses’ 
Rooms, &c., at the Fever Hospital, York. 
Mr. GEORGE STYAN, City Surveyor, York. 


Excavating and Brickwork. 


Barry . 5 A ‘ A . £642 0 0 
Galtrey . 5 ke OW 
G.& J. Walker . ‘ . 5 Sy Olt 
Kidd . c . ‘ . Sp ODon LOE gd 
Spencer . . ° . 544 10 0 
Naylor & Birch . . . a Ay 0 
Keswick & Sons (accepted) . 505 0 O 
Masonry. 
IDALLYie-0 ve a : e 5 Ae aw 
Clark . : : . . IPE Sd OU 
Keswick & Sons . - 5 4 BPA Av 
Spencer f 5 : . Pe le .OF 0 
KILVINGTON (accepted) . LO Om 
Carpenter and Joiner. 
Simpson & Sons . . ’ 7 295) 1050 
Barry . 6 . . : . 486 0 0 
Wilson & Son ., . . . 439 11 0 
Keswick & Sons . : : 4335108 0 
Hughes : : : . 5 bee Ore 
DENNISON (accepted) 5 A ei OEY) 


Smith and Ironfounder. 


Bagshaw & Sons, Batley , nw ilesy -<@) @ 
Hawley 5 5 ; A om OO 
Shouksmith - ; a ss BO 
DEARLOVE & Dopp (accepted) 8612 6 
Plumbing and Glazing. 
Moyser . : . : 5 dhl O) 
Hodgson . : : ‘ a LOO 29 
Lupton : : . ° x Bh OL 
SHOUKSMITH (accepted) . ws) 1 


YORK —continued. 


Plastering. 
Jennings . : : . L176 A 10 
Young. . . : . 7 Lode send 
Rawling & Sons . . . 2 toe OREO) 
Spencer ; . . Se OL OLE 
GRAY (accepted) . . esr Aw 
Slating. 
DopGson & SONS (accepted) . 51 8 O 
Painting. 
Pearson : ‘ . : ») se lLOan Ome 
BELLERBY & SONS (accepted) 1605.0 


Surveyor’s estimate, £1,300. 


<< 
Sees 


NOTABLE EXHIBITS .AT THE 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


Messrs. S. FRANKENBERG & Co., 31 Kennington 
Park Road, and Eagle Wharf, Camberwell—219 
North Court, South Gallery—are present with 
their excellent preparations for preventing damp 
in buildings. They embrace three special fea- 
tures. Mastic felt and astrictum is a material 
for covering fireproof flooring, as a damp-proof 
material previous to laying down wood, or as a 
damp course for foundation walls, requiring no 
nailing or other mode of fastening. It was 
(amongst many other buildings) recently se- 
lected, in preference to all other preparations, 
by Mr. H. H. Bridgman, M.I.B.A., for covering 
the entire flooring of the St. Pancras Infirmary. 
Specimens are exhibited showing its extra- 
ordinary power of resisting damp when the 
under portion of a wall is actually surrounded 
with and laying in water. The patent anti 
vermin leather felt is a specially prepared and 
flexible felt for lining roofs of any character or 
walls. It is an absoluté non-conductor, and as 
such is not affected by atmospheric conditions ; 
and, being waterproof in the widest sense, injury 
or breakage of slates or tiles does not affect the 
interior of the building. The third example is 
a fire-resisting flexible mastic roofing felt of a 
very valuable nature. It is so flexible that it 
can be bent to any angle, fixed to corrugated 
roofs, pillars, &c., by means of a patent adhesive 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
232 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitts or Quantitizs, SpEcirications, Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘‘ INK-PHOTO™” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estaras, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Srracun’s TaBres, upon application. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
Group III. (South Gallery, North Court), Stand 382. 


Registered f 4 PAVO D i i0 S F 45 Trade Mark. 


PUTNEY’sS 


PATENT FLOORING, 


ORNAMENTAL FLOOR BORDERS, 


DADOS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, &c. 
Patented throughout Europe, the United States 
of America, and the Colonies. 

Full Particulars and Prices of A. PUTNEY, 
Baltic Wharf, Paddington, London, W.; or of 
his Agents, throughout the Country. 


CRAIG DDU SLATE & SLAB QUARRIES, 


Blaenau-Festiniog, North Wales.—The celebrated CRAIG 
DDU SLATES, as selected by the late Mr. George Ed- 
tmund Street, R.A., for the ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, 
LONDON, can be obtained from all the principal Slate 
Merchants, and sent direct to any part by the Great 
‘Western Railway, or by Ship from Portmadoc.—For Price 
Lists and all other particulars apply to RICHARD 
BOWTON, Manager, at the Quarries 


‘Ses & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all ae atlas of u! 
Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, Bks'9582 


5 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L” 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


P 
STONE BROTHERS, 
BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND  CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices § Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICH, BATH. 
PSSSSSOSSOSSSSSS SSS OSSSOSOSSSSOHS SOSH OOD 


SIMPLEX TEA 

Seeooeoe? 

GLAZING 

For ROOFS, + * * * * * * * 

«x4 x * t SKYLIGHTS & 

<) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required. 


No ZINc, [RON, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY: SUPPLIED, 


PRLS PISS LLL LLL 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &. 


y 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


& x # * ® PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
POSSE SSSSOSSS SO SSHSSHFVSH EPS SSPOS OO GOS 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, ae now offered by the Proprietor, 
Mr. MuscorT (whose name is so well known in connection with 
these Green Slates for the last twenty years), at a reduction of 


Twenty per Cent. 4 : 
For Testimonials, Samples, Price Lists, &c., apply to the old 


address, as under. 
Mr. MUSCOTT, 


Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries, 
Clynderwen R.S.0., South Wales. 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co. 


Advise with Architects as to the SANITARY ARRANGE- 
MENTS, i.e. the 


DRAINAGE, WATER SUPPLY, 
AND VENTILATION 


of New Houses ; prepare Specification ; and execute such Special 
Work by their staff of trained workmen under Engineer’s 
supervision (which enables a certificate to be given). 
Address MANAGER—The SANITARY ENGINEERING and 
VENTILATION CO., 115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W 
(Established 1875.) 


BATH STONE. 


FACILITIES FOR SELECTION AND QUALITY 
UNEQUALLED, HAVING UPWARDS OF 


300,000 FEET CUBE 


IN STOCK OF ALL KNOWN DESCRIPTIONS. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


GALVANIZED (€orRvEATED; PITCHED) 
ROOF: 


i 
IRON ROOFING. 
HAY SHEDS, BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCAOOLS, MISSION ROOMS. 
GALVANISED IRON SHEETS. 


Felt Tanks, Fencing, Eaves, Gutters, Down 
Spouts, Nails, &. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & CO,, 
25 Hatton Garden, Liverpool. 


UX & BARRETT’S SYSTEM of 
FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


ildings, Adelphi, 
STEP BARRETT, (2 oe Poe 
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solution supplied by the firm, so that it almost 
becomes part and parcel of the material to 
which it is attached. After severe tests it has 
been adopted by the Government at Woolwich 
Arsenal and the other dockyards, and at 
Cyprus and other foreign stations, and under 
the direction of various architects at numbers 
of churches, hospitals, and public buildings. 
Amongst the latter we may mention the new 
Town Hall, Gravesend, and the baths and 
washhouses recently erected at Rotherhithe, 
and also at Messrs. De la Rue & Co.’s new 
buildings in Bunhill Row. The testimonials in 
possession of the firm, both from Government 
experts, architects, and others, on the proved 
value of their specialities, are of such a pro- 
nounced character, that they form the most 
valuable recommendations possible, and we 
have no hesitation in introducing their pre- 
parations with confidence to the notice of the 
profession. 


— #7 o—— 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


AFTER thirty-three days’ hearing, Mr. Forster's 
Committee of the House of Commons decided 
that the preamble of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Bill was proved. At the close of counsel’s 
speech the Committee deliberated for half an 
hour, and the chairman then said that they 
unanimously considered that the preamble was 
proved with the following conditions—viz., that 
the limits of deviation be so made use of that 
the Canal should come in through the land after 
entering the lock at Eastham, that the dredging 
should be 15 feet instead of 12 feet, that the 
five millions of capital be raised independently 
of the purchase-money for the Bridgewater 
Canal, and that Clause 42, as to the deposit, be 
struck out. In reference to the decision of the 
Committee, it may be stated that the purchase- 
money of the Mersey and Irwell and Bridgewater 
undertakings is 1,710,0002., which the company 
have to obtain in addition to the above five 
millions; and Clause 42, which is struck out, 
was to empower the company at any time to 
obtain the Canal deposit fund of 276,5397.; 


Us. 


ji 


G 


this money is therefore locked up. The scheme 
has been before Parliamentary Committees no 
less than six times, and has involved inquiries 
longer in the aggregate than any which have 
been held upon any other private’ Bill. 


———$ 69 ———— 


BARROW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


THE new municipal buildings, according to a 
local paper, which are being erected at Barrow, 
at a cost of between 50,0002. and 60,0002., and 
are rapidly approaching completion, have just 
exhibited serious defects. In the centre of the 
building is a tower rising to the height of 
130 feet, which is almost completed. Owing to 
a number of serious cracks a portion of the 
tower has fallen, and just where the tower rises 
from the main structure it has been found 
necessary to prop the buttresses with staves and 
to tie the buttresses round with strong ropes. 
A meeting of the Municipal Buildings Com- 
mittee was lately held, at which the desira- 
bility of pulling down a portion of the tower 
was considered. The work has been stopped, 
and it is not unlikely that a great portion of the 
tower will have to. come down and be rebuilt. 
It is supposed that these defects have been 
caused by the great weight of the tower, which 
is very massive, and the comparatively soft 
nature of the stone used in its construction. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN CHELSEA. 


In King’s Road, Chelsea, Messrs. Mowlem & 
Co. have just built for the Chelsea Park Dwell- 
ings Co. from designs by Mr. E. Hoole, of 
104 Great Russell Street, a square, surrounding 
a central garden, entered by an archway from 
the King’s Road. It will be remembered that 
this garden was the subject of litigation some 
time since with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, who wished to have it considered as a 
street, but have now abandoned that conten- 
tion. The four sides of the square consist of 
sets of rooms, variously grouped, faced with 


WOOD%BLOCK FLOORING. 


M. C, DUFFY & SON, 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, 


€6 STORKS RD., LONDON, S.E. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stab’es, 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any 
part of the World. 


Estimates Free on Application. 


W OO DPIRAWYV ENG: 
WOOLLISCROFT & SON, 


red brick, tile-hanging, or rough cast. Shops 
front the King’s Road, while most of the dwell- 
ings look out on the central. garden, which is 
also overlooked by the balconies and principal 
staircases. As much variety as possible has 
been gained in the arrangement and appliances, 
to avoid the monotony usual in dwellings of 
this class Water is drawn direct from the 
mains of the Chelsea Waterworks without pass- 
ing through cisterns, and the drainage and 
dust arrangements are upon the latest and most 
improved system. Messrs. Doulton’s, Barnard’s, 
and Lascelles’ well-known manufactures have 
been used in these buildings, which are nearly 
all let, : 
+e 


RESTORATION OF STONE. 


Mr. JAMES PULHAM writes :—I find it stated 
in your valuble paper of the 10th ult. that some 
repairs of the decayed stone have been made at 
the Houses of Parliament with cement, the 
invention of a French sculptor. I note you 
remark that architects should watch the pro- 
cess, aS a trustworthy means of restoring 
stonework is sorely needed. During the last 
forty-eight years I have done such restorations: 
by the use of cements, that no longer need any 
watching, as the works may be seen. But for 
several years their use has been condemned, as 
also imitating stone at all. - It is not to be 
wondered at, in a general way, if in conse- 
quence of their abuse it has nearly ceased to be 
used. There are a few though who are well 
able to restore with even better cement, ie. 
Portland, which we old hands had not the 
advantage of, the efficiency of which can be 
guaranteed for an indefinite period of time, if 
carefully and properly executed by men ex- 
perienced in its use. This cement can be 
manipulated to imitate the colour and texture 
of the various building stones without artificial 
surface colouring. Amongst the earliest ex- 
amples of its use are Bennington Castle, 1837, 
Stevenage Church, 1838, and notably Grays 
Church, beside a host of other works. 

But it is remarkable that after the French- 


SUNItIAS SS 


KC 
TCC ION 


Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke. 
on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Blue Bricks, suitable for Railway and other purposes. Roof, Rid 
Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, 
', harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of w 
Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Mayr). 


Depot—25a Cookridge Street, LEEDS. 


and other Tiles. 
are lighter, 
Paving 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


ge, Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 
suitable for Churches, Public and other Buildings, as they 
ater, compared with the ordinary-made Plastic Tiles. Alsu 


LONDON AGENOY—52 Finsbury Pavement, B.O. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION FREE OF CHARGE. 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED 
The PORTER-CLARK PRO 
Industries. By this pro 


cess the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
CESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger ecale in many 
organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 


1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 
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men had done less than 1002. worth of work at 
the Houses of Parliament, a Pulham was and 
is engaged in these repairs, Messrs. Bazley 
White's Portland cement being chiefly used, 
manipulated to imitate the colour and texture 
of the stone, whilst the Frenchmen have been 
repairing a church and a bit at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. So it is time we English plasterers 
proclaimed our ability to execute and guarantee 
our work, and it will need no time for architects 
to watch its progress, Foreigners are supposed 
in some things to excel, but their superiority 
cannot be proved in this case, and there is no 
need to increase the prevailing encouragement 
of foreigners during times of depression in 
trade, and of which encouragement there has 
been too much of late years. English work- 
men must not, as has sometimes been the case, 
do their work carelessly for cheapness sake, 
nor must employers give the work to inex- 
perienced hands. 

If powdered stone can be made to harden 
with an acid, stand the action of London 
atmosphere, and be the colour of stone, it will 
be a desirable acquisition, if as economical as 
the cements in use. 


USHAW COLLEGE. 


THE new chapel erected for St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Ushaw, Durham, has been opened. 
Owing to the increase of the number of 
students, the old chapel has for many years 
been too small for the requirements. The old 
chapel provided accommodation for two hun- 
dred students. The first consideration was, 
could the chapel, which was justly regarded as 
one of the most successful works of the elder 
Pugin, be altered and enlarged so as to provide 
double the accommodation for which it was 
planned. Many schemes were suggested. But 
to double the accommodation, and at the same 
time preserve the church, was found to be a 
problem beyond solution, and as it was found 
also that, in consequence of the defective 
materials and workmanship, the old fabric was 
in a state of dilapidation, it was decided to 


have an entirely new church, which should 
stand on the same site, and the plan of which 
should be similar to the old one, and into which 
the whole of the architectural features and 
arrangements should be introduced, preserving 
the character of the old work. In one 
particular only was the similarity to the old 
church departed from—viz., in the termination 
of the east end with an apse, instead of the 
usual square end. The large and beautifully 
traceried east window has now become the west 
window, enlarged and enriched with additional 
mouldings; the old choir windows, with their 
stained glass, are now grouped round and 
entirely fill the apse, forming a complete series 
of historical windows in the sanctuary. En- 
tirely new windows, ten in number, filled with 
richly designed tracery, in excellent harmony 
with the old ones, take their place in the new 
choir. It is intended to fill these with stained 
glass representing a whole series of North 
country saints. The first one on the south side 
is the only one at present completed, and con- 
tains, in four lights, figures representing four 
Archbishops of York. The figures are boldly 
drawn, and well coloured, standing on gresaille 
grounds, surrounded with a good deal of clear 
and silvery glass. The monograms of the saints 
and the arms of York are introduced into this 
tracery. It is a fine work, and a beautiful 
specimen of modern glass imbued with the 
spirit and feeling of the old. The artist 
is Mr. Frampton, of London. In the 
ante-chapel the old windows are replaced, 
but enlarged and enriched with mouldings to 
suit the increased proportion of the church. 
The old doors are treated in the same way, and 
rebuilt in the new work. The old buttresses 
appear again, but set on more massive and 
substantial bases, and in fact not one single 
architectural feature has been lost sight of, but 
all have been utilised and replaced as nearly as 
was feasible in their relative positions. The 
total length of the interior is 159 feet (which, 
we believe, will make it one of the longest 
collegiate churches in England). The old 
stone screen, with its altars, so greatly admired 
of yore, has been replaced as before at the 


It has been both raised 
and lengthened to harmonise in  propor- 
tion with the new structure, and is set 
apart for the accommodation of visitors. 
In order that everything in connection with the 
church should be complete, the sacristies have 
also been remodelled and enlarged. The old 
high altar and reredos, the proportions of which 
are no longer in harmony with the increased 
dimensions of the building, has been erected at 
the south end of the ante-chapel (where it looks 
exceedingly well), which is now set apart as the 
chapel of the Sacred Heart, and is now in course 
of being separated from the rest of the ante- 
chapel by a carved screen of oak, the gift of 
Mr, C. Patmore. It now only requires a high 
altar worthy of the situation and the decora- 
tion of the roof to be undertaken to make the 
new collegiate church complete. These wants 
the numeious friends of Ushaw will soon supply. 
The stone carving is by Mr. Wall, of Chelten- 
ham, and the wood carving by Mr. Whitley, 
working for Messrs. Robson & Sons, of New- 
castle, who have supplied all the oak stalls and 
canopies, &c.; the general contractor for the 
work is Mr. Gales, of Newcastle, all of whom 
have been working under the direction of 
Messrs. Dunn & Hansom. ‘Ten of the new 
windows were executed by Mr. W. H. Atkinson, 
of Newcastle, to whom was entrusted the task 
of fixing all the windows in the new chapel. 
The total cost of the structure is 15,0002. 


entrance to the choir. 
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THE RESTORATION OF STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON CHURCH. 


A Goon deal of controversy has been going on 
owing to the fact that the work connected with 
the repair and preservation of the parish church 
of Stratford-on-Avon has been given by the 
committee to an Oxfordshire firm instead of a 
local builder. At Tuesday’s Town Council 
meeting, Councillor Inns asked why the work ° 
had been given out of the town. The Mayor 
said the committee had no intention of ignor- 
ing local builders, but having placed themselves 
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in the hands of Messrs. Bodley & Garner they 
were bound to adopt their recommendations. 
The work was of great interest and great 
responsibility, not only to the inhabitants of 
the borough and county but of the whole 
civilised world. Messrs. Bodley & Garner 
wrote him that the reasons for employing Mr. 
Franklin for the work of restoration were that 
it was quite impossible to carry out success- 
fully the restoration of a valuable and impor- 
tant piece of antiquity like Stratford Church 
without an experienced builder whom they 
knew well, and who had experienced workmen 
used to their work and who knew what they 
wanted. Other members of the committee de- 
fended their action in the matter on similar 
grounds, remarking that it was never intended 
the work should be done by contract. 


—_+ 4 —— 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


In the Recorder’s Court, Dublin, last week, the 
case of Catherine Lennan v. Francis Joseph 
Kelly (trading as Kelly & Son) came on for 
hearing. It was an action brought under the 
Employers’ Liability Act by the plaintiff, widow 
of the late Richard Lennan, against the de- 
fendant, the proprietor of the City Saw Mills, 
Thomas Street, to recover damages for injuries 
sustained by her husband on January 22 last 
whilst in the defendant’s employment as painter 
at the St. Patrick’s Training College, Drum- 
condra, by reason of the alleged negligence of 
the defendant in the construction of a certain 
scaffolding erected on the large stone staircase 
of that institution, under the supervision of the 
defendant’s foreman, whereby the plaintiff's 
husband fell and was precipitated from the top 
of the scaffolding a considerable distance on to 
the stone staircase, whence he was removed toa 
hospital, where he subsequently died on April 3 
last. Carefully prepared models and plans of 
the staircase were produced on the hearing. 
Counsel for the plaintiff directed his lord- 
ship’s attention to the statute which provides 
that a sum equal to three years’ wages could be 


awarded to the plaintiff. Evidence of the 
dangerous nature of the scaffolding was given 
by the fellow-workmen of the deceased, and 
also evidence of the knowledge of the defend- 
ant’s foreman as to the insecurity of the scaf- 
folding which had been erected under his super- 
vision, and who admitted that if additional 
planks, which he had sought for at the time, 
had been used in its construction, the sad acci- 
dent would not have occurred. Counsel for the 
defendant contended that there was not liability 
on the part of his client, as no knowledge of the 
insecurity of the scaffolding had been proved in 
evidence. 

The Recorder haying fully heard the evidence 
given on both sides held that the defendant was 
liable under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, having regard to the dangerous position of 
the scaffolding on the staircase. He also held 
that the scaffolding was insecure to the know- 
ledge of defendant’s foreman, and gave a de- 
cree for 1877. 10s., a sum equal to two years’ 
wages at the rate of 36s. per week. 


—+>+—_. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF ART 
GALLERIES. 


A REPORT was on Wednesday presented to the 
City Council of Manchester by the Art Gallery 
Committee with reference to the adoption of 
the electric light for the Art Gallery. The 
Sub-committee, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred in November last, state that before 
deciding upon any system they visited the 
Liverpool Corporation Free Library and Read- 
ing-rooms, where the electric light has been in 
use in several of the rooms for the past five 
years, with such satisfactory results in regard 
to the improved temperature of the rooms, 
better lighting, and other advantages, that they 
are now extending the system to all the other 
public rooms in the buildings. The Committee 
recommend that the tender of the Edison 
Electric Light Company, amounting to the 
sum of 1,7152, be accepted, subject to the 
approval of the Council, and to such terms as 


to the completion of the work as the Committee 
may decide on. This tender includes the fol- 
lowing, viz.:—Two 16 h.p. Otto gas engines, 
with all the latest improvements and necessary 
fittings ; two compound self-regulating Elwell- 
Parker dynamos, each capable of delivering a 
current sufficient for 250 lamps; provision is 
also made for 385 lamps, with all the necessary 
wiring up, including foundations for engines 
and dynamos; the work to be carried out in 
conformity with their specification and the 
general memoranda prepared by the City 
Surveyor, dated February 11, 1885, and 
maintained by them for a period of six 
months after completion. In considering 
the question of cost, the Sub-committee are of 
opinion that the increased annual expenditure 
will not exceed 2597. 10s., made up as follows :— 
4 per cent. on 1,715. for first cost, 682. 10s.; 
depreciation of engines and dynamos—say 
1,300/., at 7 per cent.—917.; renewal of lamps, 
802.; attendance (extra), say 201.—total, 2591. 10s. 
The present expenditure for gas lighting 
amounts to about 1007. per annum, and the 
same amount of gas would still be required for 
feeding the gas engines. The figures given in 
this report as to the annual cost show that it 
would be more expensive to light the building 
by the electric light than by gas, but when the 
following considerations are taken into account 
the Sub-committee are strongly impressed with 
the desirability of adopting this system :— 
1. Improved lighting of the building. 2. Im- 
proved temperature of the rooms, as less heat 
would be generated, and therefore less neces- 
sity for the admission of such a plentiful supply 
of cold air, which has a tendency to carry with . 
it dust and soot. 3. Additional attractions to 
visitors, increasing the receipts at the annual 
exhibitions. 4. The rooms on the ground floor 
could be better utilised and made more attractive 
for the permanent exhibition. 5. Additional 
inducements to artists to send in better pictures. 
6. Great saving of damage to pictures, more 
especially to the permanent collection, 7. An- 
nual saving in the cost of cleaning and painting 
the rooms. The Art Gallery Committee approve 
of the Sub-committee’s report. 
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FIRE AT MESSRS. DOULTON’S. 


ON Monday last consternation was excited 
throughout Lambeth by the report that Messrs. 
Doulton’s Potteries in High Street were again 
on fire. Flames were seen issuing from a three- 
floored building in the rear of the more lofty 
premises facing the Thames, and an alarm was 
at once given. The news was transmitted 
through the telephone to Captain Shaw at the 
headquarters in the Southwark Bridge Road, 
and, in view of the enormous extent of Messrs. 
Doulton’s premises and the alarming character 
of the message sent him, he ordered on the 
steamers from the different “D” district 
stations, and sent messages to the other metro- 
politan districts, ordering them to send on two 
steamers each. Captain Shaw also ordered the 
American ladder to proceed to Lambeth, and at 
once went on to the fire himself in the van. 
The outbreak afforded a good instance of the 
efficiency of the fire brigade, for within a 
quarter of an hour of the first alarm being 
given to the firemen there were sixteen power- 
ful engines with steam up and ready for work- 
ing outside Messrs. Doulton’s premises, and 
these had come from every part of London. 
Fortunately, however, the fire was not of a 
character to demand the services of all the 
engines. The building which was ablaze was, 
as already stated, one of three floors, and was 
in dimensions about 45 feet by 35 feet. It was 
used by Messrs. Doulton & Watts for purposes 
of drying rooms and stores, and the top floor 
had become thoroughly involved before a drop 
of water,could be poured upon the flames. 
seemed likely, too, that an adjoining and com- 
municating manufactory and drying-room 
would become involved, and this probably gave 
rise to the alarming messages which reached 
the fire brigade. With little delay, however, 
and in an admirable manner, two powerful 
hydrants were brought into requisition, and 
water was quickly poured on the outbreak from 
every direction. In half-an-hour the fire was 
effectually subdued, and the official report of 
Captain Shaw as to the damage states as 
follows :—“ A building of three floors, about 


It | 


45 feet by 35 feet, used as drying rooms and 
stores; top floor and contents seriously dam- 
aged by fire, and roof destroyed; rest of build- 
ing and manufactory and drying rooms ad- 
joining and communicating and contents dam- 
aged by water and breakage.” The cause of 
the fire has not been ascertained. Messrs. Doul- 
ton & Watts are insured in the Scottish Union. 


REBUILDING ABERYSTWITH COLLEGE. 


A MEETING was held in Manchester on Friday, 
in the Mayor’s Parlour, to organise a local fund 
for the restoration of the above college, which 
was destroyed by fire on July 9. The Bishop 
of Manchester, in opening the proceedings, said 
that the loss in property to the college was 
estimated at 25,0007. The college, which had 
been in existence since 1872, was on an un- 
denominational basis, and very much on the 
same lines as Owens College. He had no doubt 
that Manchester would contribute heartily to 
the restoration fund. -There were a very large 
number of Welsh people in the city ; the num- 
ber, he believed, was estimated at 30,000. They 
were not an illiberal people, and though they 
might not be able to give large sums, most of 
them would, no doubt, be willing to do some- 
thing. One naturally felt an earnest sympathy 
for a loss of this kind. Wales had of late been 
making very considerable efforts to provide 
more thoroughly the means of secondary and 
higher education. One of these was the college 
at Aberystwith, and it had met with this 
disaster almost before it had got fully to 
work. 

Mr. Alderman Roberts said he had just 
returned from Aberystwith. On the previous 
evening a public meeting was held there, and 
preparations were made for conducting the 
work of the college at the Queen’s Hotel until 
new buildings were erected. The Building 
Committee had been considering whether it 
would be better to rebuild on the old site or to 
go outside the town. A strong feeling had 
been expressed in favour of the latter course, 


as the present site would not admit of the 
extension which would no doubt be necessary 
fifty years hence. Manchester had contributed 
handsomely to the establishment of the college, 
and he had no doubt they would now assist the 
people of Wales to recover from the severe 
disaster which had befallen them. At present 
there were 114 students in the college, as 
against 30 in 1872. F 
Professor Wilkins moved, “ That this meeting 
tenders its cordial sympathy to the Council of 
the University College of Wales in the calami- 
tous circumstances of the destruction by fire 
of the college buildings, and expresses the 
earnest hope that the public of Manchester 
will assist in raising the necessary funds for 
the restoration thereof.” The Professor, as one 
of the examiners of Aberystwith College, bore 
testimony to the good work that was done. 


—1——— 


PUBLIC BATHS IN GLOUCESTER. 


PLANS have been prepared by Mr. Read, the 
City Surveyor of Gloucester, and approved by 
the committee of the Town Council, for the 
erection, on the site of the Spa Pumproom, of a 
building containing a downstairs and an up- 
stairs room, each 50 feet by 40 feet, suitable 
for concerts or meetings; and in rear of it two 
waiting-rooms, a ticket office, and a first and 
second-class bath, each 60 feet by 40 feet, and 
having 32 dressing-boxes, with accommodation 
above for 14 first- and second-class warm baths, 
and waiting-rooms similar to those downstairs. 
Above the waiting-rooms are to be kitchen, 
sitting-room, aad two bedrooms, for the 
attendants. The baths will be lighted from 
the top and sides with a half-glass roof, and 
the beams so arranged that they can be utilised 
for gymnastic purposes. Still further in the 
rear the boiler-house, chimney shaft, and other 
offices will be placed. The estimated cost of 
the baths is 5,0002., and of the concert-rooms 
1,500/.; and it is proposed to raise the money 
on loan, and repay it ina period extending over 
a certain number of years. 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN TURKEY. 


THE question of harbour accommodation for 
Crete is a pressing one; anda first step towards 
improving it was taken in the spring of last 
year by the Local Government inviting an en- 
gineer to estimate the cost of forming break- 
waters to protect the three ports, and to deepen 
the ports themselves. The plans of the en- 
gineer, the carrying out of which would involve 
an outlay of some 100,000/., were submitted for 
the sanction of the Porte last summer, and no 
more has been heard of the matter. Public 
works in Crete, indeed, are carried on at a 
halting pace, though the means at the disposal 
of the Government are constantly on the in- 
crease. During the two previous years the sum 
allotted to public works was 3,600/., but that 
sum was, by a vote of the General Assembly, 
nearly doubled, the amount standing now at 
6,700/., besides 2,700. for dredging the har- 
bours. In addition to this the law requires 
every able-bodied man to give four days’ labour, 
or its money equivalent, towards keeping the 
roads in repair, but in few districts is this 
arrangement carried out. The Government has 
latterly engaged the services of a competent 
engineer, whose presence will prevent the waste 
of public money arising from ill-considered 
undertakings. Striking examples of the latter 
are afforded in the construction of two bridges 
—one near Canea, and another near Candia 
In the former case piers of solid masonry have 
been laid in the bed of a river, which is con- 
stantly shifting its course as it approaches the | 
sea, and which thus run the risk of being left in| 
a few years high and dry, while the stream 
chooses a new channel. In the case of the 
bridge near Candia the central pier has sunk, 
thus putting the safety of the entire structure 
in jeopardy. These two works alone cost the 
Administration upwards of 4,0002. Another | 
bridge was last year thrown across a river 
between this town and Rethymo, which will | 
much facilitate freedom of movement, since it 
sometimes happened that the communications 
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together. The roads generally throughout the 
island are no better than they used to be ten 
years ago, and wheeled vehicles are unknown 
except in the immediate vicinity of Canea. 

Little has been accomplished in the past year 
with reference to public works in Damascus. 
The municipal authorities have been somewhat 
actively employed in paving and widening the 
streets, thus destroying the Oriental aspect of 
the city, but improving its sanitary condition 
by admitting a more free circulation of air and 
facilitating cleanliness. Towards the end of 
the year a German engineer, commissioned by a 
firm in Berlin, endeavoured to enter into a con- 
tract with the municipality for the construction 
of tramways in different parts of the city. The 
firm was to have supplied the capital, on con- 
dition of the municipality guaranteeing 8 per 
cent. on the outlay. . The arrangement, how- 
ever, met with considerable opposition on the 
part of many of the more influential classes, 
and at last fell through. The project for con- 
necting Damascus with Acre by a railway 
remained at a standstill, although the con- 
cession had been obtained, the originators of 
the scheme having been unable to form a com- 
pany. 


TENEMENT HOUSES IN DUBLIN. 


AN inquiry was held last week at Dublin by 
Mr. C. P. Cotton, Engineering Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, in reference to an 
application by the Corporation of Dublin, acting 
as urban sanitary authority to the Local 
Government Board, for their sanction to a loan 
of 20,0002., for the purpose of erecting labourers 
and artisans’ dwellings on a plot of land ad- 
joining Barrack Street and Tighe Street, known 
as part.of the Oxmantown Hstate. The investi- 
gation was necessary, as the sum now sought, 
with the balances of the outstanding loans con- 
tracted by the Corporation under the Sanitary 
Acts and the Public Health Act of 1878, would 
exceed the assessable value in one year of the 
premises within the district in respect of which 
such money may be borrowed. 


were stopped at that spot for two or three days 
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Health, gave evidence as to the causes which 
led the Corporation to take action under the 
Act, and also as to the condition of tenement 
dwellings in Dublin, which he said are mostly 
unsuitable for human habitation. In many 
cases also the rents were excessively high in pro- 
portion to the extent of accommodation. He had 
made several reports to the Corporation as to the 
necessity of improved labourers’ dwellings. 
Many of the large firms in the city who em- 
ployed labourers had provided dwelling accom- 
modation for their hands, and he was of opinion 
that the Corporation, who were also large em- 
ployers of labour, should provide similar 
accommodation. The unsanitary condition of 
the tenement dwellings in Dublin was the cause 
of much disease. The action of the Corpora- 
tion in enforcing this Act under which the 
present application was made arose mainly from 
a resolution adopted by the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health. He (Sir Charles) had read 
a paper on the subject, and the society adopted 
a resolution recommending the Corporation to 
act on his suggestion that the Corporation 
should themselves provide the dwellings so 
much needed, and which were chiefly intended 
for the very poor class of artisans and workers. 

Mr. John Clancy, vice-chairman of the Public 
Health Committee, deposed that his opinion of 
the tenement dwellings of Dublin was that the 
majority of them were unfit for habitation. A 
large proportion of them were old, and were 
originally built for. the accommodation of a 
superior class of people. They were now ina 
very bad state of repair, and utterly unfit for 
human habitation. The stairs were often 
rickety and unsafe, and the broken windows 
were stuffed with straw or paper. These 
houses generally belonged to ladies and gentle- 
men who lived away at a distance, and they 
were let to middlemen, who charged rack rents 
and let to people of an abandoned class, who 
were found in this way lodging in the same 
house with people of an honest, industrious, 
though humble, class. The tenement houses of 
Dublin were an absolute disgrace to civilisa- 
tion. The ratepayers were not opposed to the 
proposed scheme, which would be a great 
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benefit to Dublin, even if it did not prove a 
financial success. The present tenement houses 
were greatly against the moral and physical 
welfare of the people, and the inhabitants of the 
district where it was proposed to erect the new 

dwellings were anxious that the scheme should 
be carried out. 

Mr. Freeman, city architect, deposed to 
having prepared the necessary plans. The 
proposed buildings, &c., would cost 18,000/., for 
which they would be completed—ready for 
habitation. They would accommodate 650 
people. The buildings would be divided into 
three blocks, one of which would consist of 
ledging-houses, and the other two of tene- 
ments. 

It is anticipated that the Board’s decision 
will be given immediately, and, as the bills of 
quantities are being rapidly pushed forward to 
completion, the Committee hope to be in a 
position in about a fortnight to publish adver- 
tisements inviting tenders from contractors for 
the building of the dwellings. 


—_oo— 


TRADE MARKS. 


AN application was made on Friday last in 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon’s Court, on behalf of 
Messrs. Lipscombe & Co., the makers of the 
sanitary filter, to have the register of trade 
marks rectified by expunging from the trade 
-mark of the Atkins Filter and Engineering 
Company the words “sanitary filter, easily 
cleaned,” which were added to a device of two 
arrows crossed, or, in the alternative, that the 
Controller of Trade Marks might be ordered to 
enter on the register a note that the Atkins 
Company were not entitled to the exclusive use 
of the words on their trade mark. The ground 
of the motion was that the words in question 
were merely descriptive, and could not, there- 
fore, be the subject of a trade mark. On the 
other hand, the Atkins Company contended 
that, as they had registered their trade mark as 
long ago as 1877, they had acquired a good title 
to it. It appeared an action was pending by 
the Atkins Company against Messrs. Lipscombe 
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to restrain them from using the word “sani- 
tary.” 

The Vice-Chancellor said he much regretted 
this unfortunate litigation—unfortunate, be- 
cause it would be productive of no benefit to 
anybody but the members of a profession which 
they all respected. The subject of it was the 
most unimportant that could possibly be con- 
ceived, Still it was permitted by the Act of 
Parliament, and therefore the Court must 
decide between the parties. The Trade Marks 
Act said that when a man registered a trade 
mark, such as cross arrows, as in the present 
case, it might be accompanied by words indi- 
cating what it was to apply to. That was all 
the Atkins Company had done. In his opinion 
the application was a mistake, and must be 
refused, with costs. 


—_+— 


THE BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. 


THE fourth annual meeting of this company 
was held on Wednesday, the 29th ult., at the 
offices, 27 King Street, Covent Garden, Mr. F. 
J. Dove in the chair. In the report of the 
directors for the year ending May 31, 1885, 
which was submitted, they remark that 
during the four years the company has existed 
they have not only lowered the rate of pre- 
mium from 6s. 6d. to 4s., but they have paid 
bonuses amounting in the aggregate to 1,736/. 
Owing to the slackness of trade, and other 
causes, there has been a considerable falling off 
in the amount of renewal premiums ; this, how- 
ever, has been more than counterbalanced by 
new business. The number of accidents re- 
ported during the year ending May 31, 1885, 
has been only 354 as against 549 during the 
previous year, but the directors regret to say 
they have been of a much more serious 
character, and have resulted in a cost to the 
company of 2,553/. as against 2,011/. for the 
year ending May 31, 1884. As many of the 
members are no doubt aware, the building 
business in the provinces, moreespecially 


in the| 
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larger towns in the North, is carried on upon a 
different system to that obtaining in the 
metropolis, namely, by separate contractors 
working on the same building. In the expec- 
tation that it will tend to largely increase the 
company’s business in the Northern district, the 
directors, without increasing the premium, 
have undertaken the extra risks thereby in- 
curred. Many members of the company being 
very anxious to be protected by insurance 
against accidents for which they might be 
responsible happening to the public, the 
directors have, for an extra premium of 1s. per 
1002. paid in wages, undertaken this risk with 
certain limitations, which are defined in the 
company’s policies and endorsements thereon. 
The rate charged is an experimental one, and 
will, it is hoped, prove to be sufficient, but of 
course it may be necessary hereafter to increase 
this extra rate; being, however, very desirous of 
extending the benefits of the company, the 
directors have, with the approval of their 
actuary, determined to give it a trial. They 
have therefore thought it better to provide 
further addition to the reserve fund than to 
declare a bonus for the past year. The accounts 
show that after providing 2,420/. for unsettled 
claims and unexpired risks, and the amount 
requisite for all known liabilities, an addition of 
1,0002. to the reserve fund (making it 4,0002.) 
can be set aside. Another Bill to amend the 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, has, during the 
past year, been introduced in the House of 
Commons by members representing the trades’ 
unions, against the passing of which steps were 
taken by many influential corporations and 
associations, but its promoters were unable to 
obtain a second reading, and there is little 
prospect of its being considered during the 
present Parliament. Ss 

The Chairman, in addressing the meeting, 
said:—In asking you to adopt this report I 
would, in the first instance, express My great 
regret that our chairman is not able to be pre- 
sent with us to-day, it being considered by his 
physicians advisable for him to go to the Con- 
tinent; otherwise I am sure he would have 
been very pleased to have been here, for his 
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heart and soul is devoted to the business of this 
insurance. The report has set forth so amply 
everything in connection with the company that 
very few words from me are needed in the way 
of explanation. The members have reason, I 
think, on the whole to congratulate themselves 
that there has been no retrograding with regard 
to the business, though the character of the 
business to a certain extent is such as induces 
the directors to proceed very cautiously. The 
full amount of liabilities which have come in 
of late are far in advance of those with which 
we have hitherto had to deal, owing probably to 
juries sympathising so stronglyas they do with 
the workmen. The directors, therefore, have 
decided, after due consideration, that it will be 
far better on this occasion not to give a bonus, 
but to devote what surplus they have in hand 
(1,0002.) to the reserve fund (making it 4,000/.), 
and next year, if they are able to devote a like 
amount, which there is every prospect of their 
being able to do to that fund, it will then reach 
the sum of 5,0002., which at the commencement 
of our proceedings it was contemplated that it 
should. The compensation for accidents has 
been heavier, though the number of cases has 
been very much less than on former occasions. 
The principal thing that has occupied our atten- 
tion during the year has been the question of 
taking greater risks. As a company we are 
very anxious and desirous that the whole of the 
builders of London, and also the builders all 
over England, should have every inducement to 
insure with us; hence we have placed ourselves 
in the very best position we could to induce 
builders, who seem at present to keep away 
from us (overlooking the mutual character of 
this company, because the premiums are slightly 
lower in some other companies), to insure with 
us. The Northern branch of the company has 
induced us to take these further risks, because 
we have the assurance of our Northern friends 
that most of their sub-contractors will insure 
with them, whereas previously they could not get 
them to join, and the result will be pretty 
much the same as in London, where one em- 
ployer engages all the men working on a building. 
The risk that we have taken in connection with 


the public is one that I may say we are very 
dubious about, and after a little experience 
probably we shall find that it will be necessary 
to increase the premium considerably. I do 
not myself think that a shilling extra per 1004. 
wages is at all likely to be sufficient to meet 
any accidents that may occur in that branch of 
our business, but it shows our goodwill towards 
the trade, and it enlarges the scope of our 
undertaking, which we think it very advisable 
to do. Six of the members of the Board retire, 
and, if you should so please, they will be re- 
elected. Ihave to announce with the greatest 
regret that Mr. Holme, who has worked with us 
as a colleague with the greatest harmony, is 
about to retire from business, and consequently 
he feels he must retire from the position he 
occupies as vice-chairman and as a director. 
The Employers’ Liability Amendment Bill, of 
which notice is taken in the report, is chiefly 
directed to contracting one’s self out of the 
Act. The Bill also deals with another much 
more serious point with regard to doing away 
with the six weeks’ notice in case of injury. I 
do not think any body of reasonable men could 
expect Parliament to do that; at- any rate we 
shall watch the Bill closely, and in doing so we 
shall have the co-operation and help of various 
other associations. I move thztthe report and 
balance-sheet, as printed, be received and 
adopted. 

Mr. Bartlett : I second that, 

The resolution was put and carried unani- 
mously. : 

Mr. 8. H. Holme then proposed, “That a 
further sum of 1,000/. as proposed by the Board 
_be carried to the reserve fund.” This was 
seconded by Mr. Thos. Patrick and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Alderman Wm. Brown then moved, 
“That the sum of 5002. be devoted to the 
remuneration of the directors for their services 
‘during the past year.” This was seconded by 
Mr. W. Nicholson and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Jas. Greenwood proposed, “That the 
following six gentlemen who retire from the 
Board, and have signified their willingness, be 
re-elected, viz., Messrs. F. J. Dove, J. 8S. Jones, 


W. Nicholson, Thos. Patrick, W. Southern, and 
J.C. White.” Mr. H. H. Bartlett seconded the 
resolution, which was put to the meeting and 
carried. 

Mr. J. Howard Colls proposed, “That a vote 
of thanks be tendered to the referees, Mr. 
George Plucknett and Mr, Thomas Clay, to- 
gether with an honorarium of ten guineas each,” 
Mr. Joseph C. White seconded the resolution, 
which was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Thos. Patrick proposed, “That Mr, 
Chas. Fox be reappointed auditor with 
a remuneration of twenty guineas inclusive 
of travelling expenses.” Mr. 8. H. Holme 
seconded the resolution, which was put and 
carried. 

Mr. J. 8. Jones moved, “ That the thanks of 
this meeting be tendered to the chairman for 
his very able services in the chair.” Mr. S. H. 
Holme: I second that. At the suggestion of 
Mr. W. H. Cowlin, the motion was carried by 
acclamation, and the chairman having replied 
the meeting terminated. 
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THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY, 


A MEETING of the Council of the Plumbers’ 
Company was held in the Guildhall on Friday, 
The Earl of Fortescue presided. 

The following report was read :—The court 
of the Plumbers’ Company having from time to 
time anxiously considered the various repre- 
sentations made to the company on behalf of 
the public and of the plumbing trade with 
reference to the serious evils which accrue to 
both the public and the trade by a large amount 
of dishonest and defective plumbing and 
draining work being done in London and else- 
where, caused a representative conference of 
London and provincial plumbers to be held, in 
order to elicit fuller information, and an autho- 
ritative expression of opinion from the plumbing 
trade throughout thekingdom. The statements 
made at the conference, and the information 
derived from other sources, might be briefly — 
summarised to express the following chief con- 
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clusions:—1. That experience points to the 
necessity for more closely particularising plumb- 
ingand draining work inagreements for building, 
and treating it in all cases as a separate item, 
in order that plumbers may be made directly 
responsible for the quality of their work. 


2, That an extension of the existing system of 
special technical instruction for plumbers is 


necessary, in order to compensate for the 


shortened term of apprenticeship which is now 
3. That some system of registering 


prevalent. 
qualified plumbers, both masters 
men, should be established. 


and journey- 


assaying and stamping lead and 


proposed to be carried out in new build- 


ings should be approved by the local or 
special 
inspection under the Metropolitan and other 


other authority, being subject to 
Building Acts and by-laws. Resolutions em- 
bodying substantially these conclusions were 
passed by the conference, and it was remitted 
to the Plumbers’ Company to take action for 
giving to them practical effect. The court, 
while fully prepared to use its best efforts to 
promote the object, decided, in view of the fact 
that any remedial measures which could reason- 
ably be proposed must necessarily affect public 
- regulations and various interests of importance, 
it would be expedient to submit the informa- 
tion obtained and certain recommendations to 
the judgment and decision of a council, to be 
so constituted as to insure by the personal rank 
and character of its members the confidence of 
the public, and, at. the same time, to carry 
weight as a practical authority from its being 
representative not only of plumbers, but of the 
building and other associated trades, and of 
architects, engineers, and other professions 
immediately connected therewith. The court, 
moreover, decided that it would be desirable to 
include upon the council a fair representation 
of legislative and municipal authority, and of 
institutions for promoting technical education 


4, That it is 
necessary to establish some fixed and generally 
acceptable standard of quality for the materials 
chiefly used in plumbers’ work, as was done in 
former times by the Plumbers’ Company in 
solder. 
5. That the plumbing and draining work 
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and the advancement of sanitary science. A 
general council has been formed in accordance 
with this decision. The court further decided 
that the expenses connected with the Plumbers’ 
Congress and the General Council shall be borne 
by the Plumbers’ Company. The substance of 
the conclusions arrived at by the court was 
embodied in a statement which was made by 
the Master (Mr. G. Shaw) at the mecting of 
the company on June 29, and copies of the 
statement were circulated generally among 
plumbers and other persons interested, and they 
were invited to favour the General Council with 
their observations and suggestions upon the 
subject. The investigations of the Plumbers’ 
Company have made it clear that among both 
the masters and journeymen of the trade there 
is generally a distinct recognition of the fact 
that defective or “‘scamped” work, as it is 
called, is a serious evil to the trade as well as 
it is to the public, and the court of the 
Plumbers’ Company now feel that they are 
sufficiently supported by the opinion and 
authority of the plumbers of the kingdom to 
initiate and accept on behalf of the trade such 
regulations as may tend to secure more efficient 
plumbers’ work in general. 

The recommendations were as follows :—The 
court of the Plumbers’ Company have decided 
to recommend the establishment of a system of 
registration of plumbers of the City of London 
and seven miles thereof. The court will be 
guided in the construction of the system by the 
views expressed by the representatives of the 
trade at the recent conference of plumbers, and 
by information derived from other sources. 
The court recommend that the register should 
include master plumbers and journeymen, and 
be open to the admission of those who satisfy 
the court of their qualification by either of the 
following means :—1. Evidence of present status 
and experience in the trade. 2. Examination 
by board of examiners, composed of practical 
plumbers, appointed for the purpose by the 
court. 3. Production of certificates of com- 
petency, granted by the Plumbers’ Company or 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. The 
court propose to sit for first admission of names 


15 


on the register on a date in September, to be 
hereafter announced, and weekly after that 
date till further notice. The names of plumbers 
admitted to the register to be published weekly 
during the months of November and December,. 
and periodically afterwards as the court may 
direct. Master plumbers admitted to the 
register to be entitled to use the letters R.P. 
(registered plumber) after their names. The 
court are sensible that the system of admitting 
for qualification under heading 1 is somewhat. 
imperfect, as the court must necessarily accept 
upon trust many of the statements made by per- 
sons already established in the trade, and the 
inquiries which the court can make must be 
necessarily limited. This defect is, however, 
inseparable from any such system introduced 
into an already existing trade, but the court 
will endeavour to minimise the evil by making 
all practicable inquiry, and the court will 
further reserve the right to remove names from 
the register in cases of proved misrepresenta- 
tion or other gross misconduct injurious to the 
trade and the public. The court are prepared 
to assist in the organisation of provincial boards 
of examiners of plumbing work, in accordance 
with the resolution passed by the Plumbers’ 
Congress, proposing that such boards: 1. 
Should be affiliated with a metropolitan board. 
2. Should consist largely of trained working 
plumbers. 3. Should be in connection with 
provincial schools of plumbing. The court 
have decided to recommend the formation of 
special classes for instruction for plumbers in 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, and 
in provincial institutions for the advancement 
of technical education. 

Mr. Shaw, the master, said that at present 
anyone might call himself a plumber and do 
plumbers’ work. Registration would be some 
guide to architects, builders, and others engaged 
in house-building, and the public too would be 
able to feel some confidence that when they 
employed a registered plumber they would have 
the services of a man who had given some 
proof of qualification. 

After a short discussion the resolutions were 
adopted by the meeting. 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT. se 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which 
have appeared in ‘THE ARCHITECT” can now be 


obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


Che Martyrdom of Sf. Stephen. 


BY -E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at the International Health Exhibition. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE Art School of Lyons possesses a Prix de Paris 
amounting to 1,800 frs. a year, which is granted to the 
ablest student, after competition which lasts forty days, to 
enable him to study three years in Paris. This year M. 
Louis Appian has obtained it. He is the son of a popular 
landscape painter, M. ADoLPHE AppiAN, who contributed 
a morning and an evening scene to the Salon this year. 


ACCORDING to the Rev. H. GLANVILLE BARNACLE, M.A., 
the fees obtained by diocesan surveyors are occasionally of 
an oppressive kind. In one diocese which he points out 
there are three divisions, The fees in the first are at the 
rate of 31/. 7s. 6a. per cent. of cost of repair, in the second 
the fees are 32/. 17s. 6d. per cent., and in the third it costs 
3/. 13s. to yet no repairs done whatever. It might be 
possible to make a similar calculation in other matters with 
results no less amazing ; but something should be allowed 
on account of the wholesome fear which the existence of a 
surveyor excites in the minds of clergymen who will recog- 
nise no limit to wear and tear during the term of their 
occupancy. 


Ir is understood that both the Austrian and German 
Governments have declined to take any part in the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Paris in 1889. Inthe case of Austria 
the refusal is not surprising, for, however desirous the 
Government might be to promote projects of the kind (and 
Austria is always well represented on similar occasions), it 
could not be forgotten that the revolution which is to be 
commemorated was signalised by the execution of an 
Austrian princess. Germany professes to be loyal to the 
principle of monarchy, and cannot therefore aid in making 
the revolutionary festival a success. Kings and courtiers 
have long memories, and it is not impossible that many 
other states may follow the example of Germany and 
Austria. But if France puts forth all its strength in art 
and industry, the exhibition cannot fail to be universally 
attractive. 


A MEETING of the general committee of the proposed 
Edinburgh International Industrial Exhibition was held on 
Wednesday, when the subject of a building was con- 
sidered. Mr. JAMES Gowans, the Lord Dean of Guild, 
said it had been ascertained that, taking the buildings for 
the Inventions Exhibition in London as a guide, five acres 
could be covered over at a probable cost of, say, 25,000/. 
The materials would not belong to the contractors, and 
would probably realise one-fourth of the original cost, 
reducing the actual cost of the structure to 18,7507. These 
figures were not mere assumptions, as a responsible con- 
tractor in London, who had previously erected such build- 
ings, had stated that he would be willing to put up such a 
structure as the Inventions in London for that price. 
There would be in the building very nearly five times the 
area for exhibits that they had in the Forestry Exhibition. 
The committee would do well to remember that the appear- 
ance of an exhibition has much to do with its success. At 
South Kensington it is the gardens, the music, and the 
lighting which attract crowds, and the authorities of the 
exhibition can therefore be satisfied with the hideous white- 
washed sheds in which the exhibits are deposited. But 
Edinburgh, we hope, will have a keener sense of duty, and 
will exhibit goods in a suitable building. 


THE remains of ancient architecture in Tunis are not 
likely to fall into a worse condition than they are at present, 
since they have been placed in charge of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts. M. BaswiLLwatp, who 
is one of the Inspectors-General of the Historic Monuments 
Commission, has prepared a report upon them, and asks 
50,000 frs., for the expenses of a year’s conservation. 


works enumerated are the Amphitheatre at El-Djem, the 
remains of cities at Bulla Regia and Chemton, the gate and 
rampart and bridge of Beja, the fountain and basilica of 
Kef, the arches, tombs, aqueducts, and baths of Makdear, 
the triumphal arch at Uzappa, the fine temple at Dougga, 
the important ruins at Haidra, &c., which are all Roman 
remains. ‘Then there are several mosques at Kerouan and 
Tunis. All these works will give opportunities for the 
preparation of memoirs by French archeologists, and open 
a new field of study for French architects. 


THE Junior Debating Club of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society has had a successful session. The subjects 
were generally of a kind that was useful to the members. 
At the meeting on Monday a paper was read on the “ Box 
Sextant,” showing the use of the instrument in light and air 
cases. At the close of the discussion, it was announced 
that the next meeting (August 24) would be devoted to con- 
sidering whether the club should hold a winter session, and 
to discuss any suggestions for varying the proceedings. 


WE have seen some specimens of the fine photographs 
of the late Mr. Burces’s work to which we referred a 
couple of months since, and which have been prepared 
under Mr. PuLLan’s direction. Several of them will be 
illustrative of the artist’s house in Medbury Road, anda 
second series will represent a selection of his designs. One 
view shows the dining-room with its lining of marble, and a 
frieze on which characters from nursery rhymes have been 
depicted. The escritoire is the subject .of two, and from 
their size the painted decoration can be realised. The 
remarkable chimneypiece, with its fanciful sculpture of Zhe 
Dispersion of the Parts of Speech from the Tower of Babel, 
has a plate to itself. The drawing-room was to have been 
the richest room of all, but enough was completed to sug: 
gest its character. There will be forty plates devoted to 
the house. 


THE photographs of designs will show a few executed 
works, such as the stalls and part of the throne in Cork 
Cathedral, figures from the reredos at Waltham Abbey, and 
sculpture at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, besides examples 
of metal-work, embroidery, &c. As Mr. PULLAN writes, the 
smaller works, besides being evidences of BuRGES’s versa- 
tility and resource, are also proofs ‘of his great attention 
to minutiz, for it will be seen from them that he devoted 
as much study to the production of a cup or other vessel 
for ordinary use as many men expend upon the decoration 
of achurch. Nothing appeared to him too insignificant to 
be carefully designed.” 


THE necessity of an independent water supply for a 
town has been made plain by the case which was decided in 
the Irish Vice-Chancellor’s Court on Saturday. Dublin 
has at its disposal a larger quantity of water than it cares to 
use, and is therefore willing to provide the neighbouring 
towns for a consideration. Kingstown agreed to take a 
quantity equal to twenty gallons per head per day, and it 
was to be supplied at a pressure that was to be equal to a 
height of 245 feet above the point of delivery. The Dublin 
Corporation soon became dissatisfied with the consumption 
of water by their customer, and brought an action for the 
value of the extra quantity, which was put down at 1,209/. 
Dublin was non-suited, whereupon the ingenious Corpora- 
tion had the valve screwed down in order that Kingstown 
might be restrained in its desire for cleanliness. The con- 
sequence was that not only was the quantity diminished 
for the people living in the lower parts of the town, but 
those who occupied houses outside the town at higher 
levels were left without water. This state of things was no 
doubt satisfactory to the publicans of the Corporation, but 
it did not last long. The Kingstown Commissioners ob- 
tained an interim injunction in November prohibiting the 
Corporation from meddling with the valves. On Saturday 
last it was made perpetual, and “ dear, dirty Dublin” will 
have the pleasure of paying costs, which must be enormous 
owing to the number of engineers and lawyers who were 
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FRENCH ARCHITECTS AND WORKMEN. 


N 
| referred to the prizes which were given to students, 
contractors, and workmen. ‘The issue of the paper which 
was read on the occasion by the sympathetic secretary, 
M. Paut WaLLon, gives us an opportunity to return to the 
subject. The prize-winners were “ representative men” in 
the truest sense of the phrase, and the notices of their 
careers will help us to understand something of the con- 
dition of architecture and building in France, as seen from 
one point of view. 

Among the prizes precedence was given to those which 
were awarded to the architectural students, and two medals 
were obtained by students of the French school at Athens. 
Subscriptions are being raised in England to found a British 
school in Greece ; but characteristically the ambition of the 
promoters is to enable students of the classics to be ina 
place which will enable them to understand more clearly 
the books they have read, and where they may occasionally 
indulge in a little aimless excavation. The French are as 
thrifty in archzeology as in cookery, and when they expend 
money on anything they endeayour to extract as much 
benefit from it as its nature will admit. Greece is to them 
something more than a hunting-ground for fledgeling con- 
noisseurs. It is a place where artists can receive education 
of the best kind. Accordingly we read that when one 
prize-winner, M. Paris, made explorations on the site of 
the Temple of Minerva Kranaia, at Elateia, it was with a 
view to an attempted restoration of the building on paper. 
If an English student accomplished similar work, his 
ambition would be crowned if he afforded a new subject for 
conversation in a college common room or in Albemarle 
Street. The second student who was rewarded, M. LALoux, 
spent five months at Olympia, and produced the fine draw- 
ings of the temple which obtained the highest honours 
awarded to an architect in the Salon of this year. 

The Société Centrale des Architectes has a surprising 
power of uniting all kinds of societies and institutions with 
itself, as if it were a sort of keystone in the fabric of art. 
The national academies in Rome and Athens accept the 
medals of the Société as proofs of excellence which could 
not be disputed. They are honours which raise the essays 
at restoration out of students’ work. In the same way the 
prizemen of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the Ecole des 
Arts Décoratifs are glad to be recognised by architects as 
judges who are not to be deceived by pretty drawings. An 
effort is made at the distribution to enable the student to 
feel that he is not entirely a stranger: if he has had a teacher 
or a relative who belonged to the society, it is sure to be 
announced. The secretary was therefore glad to say, and 
the members no less glad to hear, that MM. ANDRE and 
Louver, who gained the prizes founded by the late M. 
Destors, were the sons of two members of the society who 
are professors at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and have been 
holders of the Prix de Rome. It will be seen from our 
announcement last week that M. ANDRE has won the Prix 
de Rome this year, while his companion has gained a second 
prize. ‘Their success bears out the remark of Mr. W. H. 
WuiteE about the heredity of talent among French archi- 
tects. A third prize-winner from the same school, M. Mar- 
GOTIN, is the son of a sculptor and ornamentist who has 
gained repute in Paris, Another student, M. GARNIER, 
who did not come from any of the public schools, was a 
remarkable example of success. Although he had been 
only ten months in Paris, it appears he won three medals 
and seven honourable mentions. M. Wa Lion might safely 
foretell a prosperous future for so able and industrious a 
youth, who must be possessed of strong will and concen- 


describing the Congress of the French Architects we 


trative power to be so absorbed amidst the distractions of | 


Paris life. 


To English ears it will no doubt be a suggestion of dis- 
paragement when we say that the Société Générale is not 
rich in money, and that it is indebted for annual medals 
to the generosity of individual members. The Government did 
at one time grant a modest convention, and then withdrew it 
without offering an explanation. M. Paur Stp1Lie, who is 
skilful in turning new processes. to account, founded one of 
those medals In 1877 as a reward for exceptional excellence 
in some art industry connec ed with building. This year 
it was awarded to M. Marrti, a chemist, who set up 
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manufactory of mosaic, in order to make France indepen- 
dent of foreign artists and processes for that kind of work. 
He analysed Roman examples, studied in the workshops of 
the Vatican, and spent days before the great mosaics ; but, 
in spite of all his preparation, his first efforts were not pro- 
fitable. In 1878 he made so much progress that he 
obtained a medal for his collection of tesserae, which then 
represented 2,000 different tints ; it has been extended 
since to 4,926, a quantity by means of which gradations of 
colour to any extent can be copied. M. Martin is ambi- 
tious to excel the Italian mosaicists, and he has opened an 
atelier at St.-Denis, in which he employs picked youths 
from the communal schools. He has been able, without 
the assistance of an Italian workman or an Italian tessera, 
to execute works for M. Garnier, M. SEDILLE, M. La- 
MEIRE and other architects and artists. ‘The Minister of 
Fine Arts has ordered from M. Martin’s a/elzer all the 
tesserze which may be required for the mosaics in the 
Panthéon and the Louvre. 

Apprenticeship is dying out in France, and substitutes 
have been found in the municipal and technical schools of 
Paris. One which is closely connected with building is the 
Ecole Diderot, for instruction in wood and metal working. 
In addition to workshop practice there are classes for teach- 
ing English and French, drawing, mathematics and 
chemistry, physics, mechanics, technology, history, geo- 
graphy, and ordinary law. The students are all externes; 
they are admitted between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, 
and are taught gratuitously for three years. Afterwards it 
is the care of the direction to place the students in work- 
shops where they may have opportunities to become skilful 
handicraftsmen rather than assistants to make up for the 
deficiency of machines. The Société Centrale could not- 
allow an institution to be overlooked which is to exercise so 
much influence on the building trade of the future. Ac- 
cordingly medals have been assigned to the students who 
are most successful in the competitions of the second and 
third years. : 

A school of a different kind and more under the control 
of architects is that of the masons and stone-cutters, which 
has evening classes in geometry, projections, and stone- 
cutting. It has always an architect for president. The 
silver medal was awarded to a mason named DOURIEUX, 
now employed at the works of the new Sorbonne, and the 
bronze medal to JuLES TEXIER, whose success in geometry 
has given satisfaction to his teachers. . . 

The Société offers rewards to men who have gained dis- 
tinction in something else besides studies. The fersonnel 
du batiment—that is, contractors, foremen, and workmen— 
are entitled to medals as well as the pupils. The principal 
medal was given to M. FrepERIC BERTRAND, who has a 
claim to be considered a model Frenchman. ~ He is a con- 
tractor for carpenters’ work in Paris. M. BERTRAND was 
taught by his father, and soon acquired a reputation for 
skill. He settled in Paris in 1851. In the Chambre 
Syndicale des Entrepreneurs de Charpente he held the 
office of secretary, and was vice-president for twenty years. 
Since 1874 he has been annually elected as president, and 
in 1882 a gold medal was struck in his honour, . He is also 
president of the united building societies of Paris. The 
assurance society which is connected with the. ,Chambre, for 
the purpose of meeting losses arising from accidents to 
workmen, was started by M. Berrranp. It was through 
his influence that the strike in the building trades was 
arrested in 1881. M. Berrranp has obtained medals from 
various exhibitions; he is achevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
and his patriotism during the siege has been duly recorded. 
A second medal was awarded to M. ANTOINE, a contractor 
for joinery in Lyons, and who for nearly forty years has held 
a foremost place in a city which prides itself on its builders, 

A medal was founded by M. LEon SALLERON to reward 
foremen who have been at least ten years under one em- 
ployer. It has been found that the time is too limited to be 
taken as a test, and men who can show their fidelity during 
periods varying from thirty to forty-eight years appear as 
competitors. The “constant service of the antique world,” 
which SHAKESPEARE supposed was at an end, is not quite 
extinct in France. It was so difficult to make a selection 
that two medals had to be awarded. One was to the fore- 
man plumber who since 1848 has looked after the Théatre 
Francais and the remaining buildings of the Palais Royal, 
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M. Bettats is seventy-five years of age, he has been fore- 
man in one house for forty-seven years, and still wishes to 
show he has service in his limbs. A medal from the 
Société was granted to M. Ferry, an Alsatian, who is one 
of those contractors’ men who are said to have as many 
lives as cats. He is given charge of constructive ironwork, 
and is selected always for the post of danger. M. FErry 
has fallen from great heights. Some of his fingers have 
been amputated, his bones have been dislocated, and his 
wounds cannot be reckoned. But he has shown a disregard 
of his own pain in order to render aid to his fellow- 
sufferers. What is even more remarkable in these days 
of employers’ liability, he has never sought to put the 
responsibility for his mishaps on anybody else, nor sought 
to find parmaciti for inward and outward bruises in heavy 
damages. 

But in the annals of the poor which M. WALLON re- 
cords there are many lives worthy of notice. One con- 
fidential foreman mason could not read or write when he 
went to his present master. He was taught, and rewarded 
the interest taken in him by nearly forty years of loyal 
attention. A second served for forty-three years, a third 
for thirty-seven, and so on. M. VAUDREMER recommended 
a carpenter who really loves his work, and has exhibited all 
the virtues for twenty-eight years. The Société des Archi- 
tectes of the Alpes-Maritimes represented the merits of 
M. Amyot, a foreman carpenter. He served his time in 
Dijon, worked for seven years in Paris, and then settled in 
Nice. He taught descriptive geometry in the professional 
school of that city. Afterwards the Minister of Instruction 
promoted him to the Ecole Nationale d’Art Décoratif ; but 
while attending to his classes M. Amyor does not renounce 
the bench. Plumbing was represented by a Corsican, who 
has remained in the same establishment during forty-four 
years. There were three joiners; the shortest service among 
them was twenty-one years. A /umiste, or chimney con- 
structor, was forty-five years with the same contractors, and 
a marble mason was thirty-two years. 

M. Watton asked his auditory whether it was not 
touching to see, in the midst of countless temptations, so 
many examples of integrity to duty—men who, while suffer- 
ing privations, were always true to themselves, and while 
some of them had no assurance of more than their daily 
bread, they never forgot to look after the education of their 
children. It was a laudable office that was undertaken by 
the Société Générale des Architectes when workmen 
were first sought in order to be distinguished by the 
bestowal of prizes in public, for their meritorious devo- 
tion to duty. Here we have not reached that degree 
of interest in others, and the carpenters and masons 
of England would, it is alleged, be indifferent to so simple 
an honour as a bronze medal, unaccompanied by drink- 
money. But as in other things, the great difficulty is in a 
commencement, and who knows if the Institute might not 
insure more stability if it imitated the Paris Society in 
recognising the existence of the men who give material 
form to the designs of architects ? 


CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION.* 


HERE was a certain amount of reason to justify them 
when the artists of the so-called comic papers 
represented some of the Lambeth chimneys taking airs over 
the costly and battered block of granite which, after so 
many adventures by sea and land, is now to be seen on 
the Thames Embankment. England and Scotland possess 
more chimneys than can be found in any country on the 
Continent or in America, and their stability isa refutation of 
much that is said against modern builders. If the owners 
could more often be convinced that there is no necessity for 
a chimney to be an eyesore, and were to entrust its design to 
an architect, the aspect of manufacturing towns would be 
vastly improved. We are, therefore, glad to see the book 
on chimney construction. which has been compiled by 
Messrs. BANcRoFT. It is a subject on which both father 
and son have read papers before engineering societies, and 


* Tall Chimney Construction: A Practical Treatise. By R. M. 
Bancroft and F. J. Bancroft. Manchester: John Calvert. Lewes: 
Farncombe & Co. 


they have been able to accumulate quite a surprising amount 
of information. The diagrams are sufficiently explicit. The 
book represents so much experience in a difficult class of 
work that it is really invaluable. Messrs. BANCROFT appear 
as historians rather than designers, and, unlike the majority 
of books by specialists, there is not a line of self-puffing in 
the pages. 

The authors commence by offering suggestions on con- 
struction, and so little can be said that a novice might 
imagine the work to be easier than it is. But in practice 
the case is different. The first difficulty is to obtain secure 
foundations when only a limited area is available, and of 
course much depends on the nature of the site. The great 
chimney at Port Dundas, near Glasgow, which is 454 feet 
above the ground, has only a depth of about 14 feet under 
ground, Inthis case the ground is blue till, andthe diameter at 
foot is 50 feet. The weight to be sustained is 8,000 tons. Its 
rival at St. Rollox, which is 19 feet less in height, has been 
brought up from soft sandstone 20 feet below the ground ~ 
line. But a bed of concrete, 6 feet deep, was placed over 
it, and on that substructure the concrete and brick founda- 
tions were constructed. Rock would be deemed a favour- 
able site, but in that case care must be taken to go down to 
“such a depth that the heat of the gases will not materially 
affect the natural stone.” In no class of work is hurry 
less advisable than in laying foundations for a tall shaft. 
The late Professor RANKINE was an authority on that class 
of work, and in the case of the West Cumberland Hematite 
Works he had the concrete bed formed by the iron com- 
pany themselves, and allowed to harden before the con- 
tract for the chimney was let to a contractor. ‘The Yale 
Lock Company acted on the principle, for they announced 
to builders that they would have the foundations finished 
ready for the brickwork, and would assume all responsibility 
therefor. Piling has been used in some cases. A chimney 
at Cleveland, Ohio, which is 190 feet in height, on alluvial 
ground near a river, stands on piles 24 feet deep, and so 
closely driven as to be “almost in contact with each other.” 
A flour mill at Boston, in Lincolnshire, is built on piles 
1s feet long and 12 inches square. They are connected at 
the top by capsills, on which is cross planking. ‘Then 
there is a concrete bed 15 feet deep, on which the brick 
footings have been laid. Concrete, if properly made, can 
be used as a means to overcome the worst kind of site; but 
it is not wise to follow the course adopted at the Newland 
Mills, where the stuff was simply pitched without any 
ramming. 

It is well to allow plenty of time for the erection of the 
shaft, as well as for the foundations. Messrs. BANCROFT 
say the rate ought to be from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches a 
day, and we agree with them. In some places it is the 
practice to stop operations when one half of the height is 
reached, and allow an interval of six weeks to elapse before 
the remainder of the chimney is completed. 

Brick is almost universally adopted for the construc- 
tion of chimneys, and care must be taken in selecting the 
bricks and in laying them. Those used in the St. Rollox 
chimney were formed of ironstone and blue clay, and 
were equal to a pressure of sixty-three tons per super- 
ficial foot before cracking. Sometimes the bricks are 
specially made. In the shaft at the Patent Brick Works, 
Worcester, “ the whole of the bricks in the exterior shaft 
were made to suit the radius of the stack. ‘The lime and 
sand were ground together in a mill and used almost hot.” 
The following extract from the specification for the Yale 
Lock Company’s chimney will suggest the precautions 
which have to be taken with materials :— 


The bricks for outside faces of walls to be selected as 
specified above, and no swelled, rotten, or unsound brick to be 
used in any part of the structure. All bricks to be well welled 
before laying, and to be laid with flushed solid joints, leaving 
no empty spaces in, the walls, except where called for on the 
plans. All courses to be run perfectly level and straight. The 
batter of outside walls to be exactly one-fourth inch to the foot, 
and the greatest care to be taken that a uniform batter is 
preserved on each side of the four faces, so that the chimney, 
when completed, shall be exactly perpendiculat, » Special pains 
must also be taken to carry each of the outside angles exactly 
vertical, and to avoid giving them any ‘‘twist.” The joints of 
the exterior walls of the chimney and of the interior walls of the... 
vertical flue (that is, those with which the smoke will come in 
contact) to be filled fully flush with faces of bricks when struck 
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with the trowel, and every joint, both horizontal and vertical, to 
be neatly and carefully rubbed smooth with a “jointer,’ so as 
to leave the faces of the walls perfectly smooth and flush. 


It is usual to have a fire-brick lining, which is inde- 
pendent of the outer shaft, having generally an air space 
between the two. Professor RANKINE bonded the two 
together, and he gave the following reasons, which demand 
consideration :—‘‘ 1, When the fire-bricks are bonded with 
the ordinary bricks they contribute together to the stability 
of the chimney, and so save an additional thickness of 
ordinary brickwork. 2. Unless the internal chimney 1s 
carried up to the top of outer cone there is a risk of damage 
through the explosion of gaseous mixtures in the space 
between. 3. There is also a risk of the cracking of the 
outer cone at and near the upper end of the inner cone, 
through unequal heating at that place, unless the inner 
shaft is carried to the top of the outer one.” On the other 
hand, the regulations of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
insist on the adoption of the old plan, for it is said that 
‘No portion of the walls of a furnace chimney-shaft shall 
be constructed of fire-brick, and any fire-brick lining to be 
used must be in addition to the thickness of, and inde- 
pendent of, the brickwork.” 

The owners of chimneys very often are eager to have 
something done for the “ornamentation ” of the structure. 
The disaster at the Newland Mills was owing mainly to Sir 
Henry Ripiey’s absurd fad of recessed panels in order to 
give effect to the four faces of the shaft, regardless of the 
weakening which the abstraction of so much material neces- 
sarily involved. Cornice caps of enormous weight are a 
favourite device. Messrs. Brooxs, of Huddersfield, have 
paid about 700/. in a sacrifice to the Graces for the erection 
and removal of their chimney cap, and they have at last 
arrived at the conviction that no stone should be used at 
top, hard-burnt radiated firebricks being preferable for over- 
lapping. 


ADDERBURY CHURCH." 
By J. D. SEDDING, F-R.IB-A. 


UCH bold, strong, vigorous art as we get here must have its 
value for all time, and one may say that this fine church 
would of itself go far to justify the study of Gothic architecture in 
the present day. Prominence is assured to any building which 
represents William of Wykeham, as this does in its chancel. 
Apart from this fact, however, you will agree with me that you 
could not make a list of the typical churches of England and 
not include this of Adderbury. The church has a chancel 
40 feet by 20 feet, transepts 71 feet across, nave 60 feet wide 
(including the aisles), and 71 feet long. It has also a western 
tower and spire, and north and south porches. From this 
description you might infer that Adderbury Church was quite 
ordinary and commonplace ; but it is not so either in regard to 
plan or detail. Nature abhors symmetry, and so did the Goths, 
who laid out these walls all askew, and ceased not to play 
pranks with their parts for a couple of hundred years afterwards, 
until Adderbury Church is as puzzling to the know-all 
archeologist as a certain tree is to the monkey. The chancel 
does not “run” with the nave, and is wider at one end than the 
other. The tower is several feet “out of centre” with the 
nave; the westernmost bay of each of the nave arcades 
is, for no apparent reason, very much smaller than the 
three eastern bays. If you walked across the church from 
one porch to the other you would bump against two 
piers. Then the aisles are wider than the nave ; the eastern- 
most bays of the arcades are as wide as the transepts, and 
there are coupled arches where the aisles intersect with the 
transepts. There are two sorts cfclerestory windows, and the 
two easternmost bays look into the transepts. What are we to 
say of this interesting jumble? 

So far as a hasty visit enables me to determine I will put 
the history of the building into a consecutive narrative. The 
walls throughout are the old walls, or are built upon the foun- 
dations of the old walls, except those of the north and south 
aisles. The “ original church,” using the term as far as con- 
cerns the present fabric, was built about the year 1200. The 
chancel has its original proportions, and some of the old plinths 
exist below those of fifteenth-century date. The transepts 
have their original buttresses and wall arcades, and the marks 
of an earlier gable may be seen on the north side. The 
church as built would have narrow aisles. The odd small 
_ westernmost arches probably represent one bay on each side 
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of the original arcade, the rest being of later erection. I use: 
the term “‘ later erection ” advisedly, because I am inclined to 
think that the other wide arches are simply the early arches. 
trimmed and reused as far as available; for their sweep is 
not true. I may say that the details of the large arches and of 
the small ones are alike: the arches are chamfered in two- 
orders and have circular caps and octagonal pillars. The- 
octagonal pillars die into the caps in a very crude way, which 
implies experimental design. 

If my surmise as to the width of the original arcades be. 
true, it follows that there were originally five instead of four 
bays, and five would just fit ; in fact, the fourteenth-century nave. 


‘roof is divided into five bays, regardless of the present arrange- 


ment, as though it repeated an earlier treatment. The arcades 
would be widened out at the same time that the wider aisles 
were put, and for the same reason—viz., to give an effect of 
spaciousness. Some of the aisle windows have the jambs of 
the thirteenth-century windows. Judging by the different 
character of the masonry above the nave arcades, it would 
seem that the clerestory windows and the walls which contain 
them are of somewhat later date. The tower, which is a noble 
structure surmounted by a worthy spire, dates from about 1300, — 
The transept windows were filled with tracery early in the 
fourteenth century ; but near the close of the century a cleres- 
tory of long, coupled traceried windows of varied patterns was 
put, and flat roofs were added. The clerestory windows to the - 
south transept are later, and of more decidedly Perpendicular , 
character than those in the opposite transept. Why were . 
these transept clerestories added? For the reason that as. 
power of design developed, there grew up a passion for lofty. 
walls and fine interior effects. Oddly enough, the Norman. 
builders and the Perpendicular builders are of one mind in this _ 
particular. The thirteenth and fourteenth-century builders 
think much of the high pitch of their roofs ; they do not aim 
at high walls, but rather at the glamour of light and shade: 
obtained by sticking timbers of curious and interesting shapes 
across a void space. The twelfth and fifteenth-century builders. 
do not care a dump for high-pitched roofs (a flat panelled ceiling 
preferred), but they concentrate their skill upon the wall spaces, 
that is, upon the architecture proper of the structure, and aim. 
at nobility there. Alas! that the noble architectural propor- 
tions of some thousands of our parish churches should have 
been ruthlessly destroyed in order to gratify the insane nine-. 
teenth century craze for steep roofs versus high walls. The 
cry of a “return to the original pitch” has served good people 
with a justification for working untold mischief in buildings, , 
whose qualities of design they had neither the eyes to see, the 
sense to comprehend, nor the taste to admire. In the case 
before us, some 14 feet of additional masonry was put to the 
transepts, in order to accommodate the clerestory windows, 
and, as a consequence, the adjacent nave clerestory windows 
look into the transepts, and are not seen from the outside:. 
After this work came the rebuilding of the chancel in about: 
the year 1400, and, to follow on the history of the church in 
chronological order, new roofs were put to the north and south. - 
porches in 1624. There are traditions of a fine. Renaissance 
tomb which existed in the chancel before the restoration. Then 
came the neat Georgian ceilings; then Buckler’s chancel 


‘restoration, 1830-4, when the fine Cobbe monument was 


wrecked and destroyed ; then Sir G. G. Scott’s restoration of 
1870, and Mr. J. O. Scott’s restoration now in hand. 

Coming to details, I have said that the transepts have their 
original buttresses, and, although not uncommon, they are: 
worthy of a moment’s observation. These buttresses are meant 
to be angle buttresses, but the angle buttress set diagonally 
at the corner of the wall was not then invented: so these are 
set square and weathered back at the top to the two faces of the 
wall, 

The thirteenth-century wall arcading to the transepts con- 
sists of long lancet-shaped arches; the caps are carved, the 
shafts are banded, and the windows originally formed part of 
the composition. The outer jambs of the windows remain 
intact, but they now do duty for decorated tracery. A pretty 
trefoil-headed piscina in the east wall of the south transept has: 
just come to light on the removal of the high pews. Two 
richly-moulded recessed tombs, of fourteenth-century date, 
have also been discovered in the north and south aisles, owing - 
to the same circumstance. The position of these tombs in the 
side walls, where they were meant to be seen in full, shows that. 
the procession-path was in old days next the walls—an arrange- 
ment which Mr. Scott may perhaps like to reproduce in his 
plan of rearrangement. 

From the rapid sketch I have given of this church it will be 
seen that its architecture covers a wide and varied range of 
design. Where the work is everywhere so good, one does. 
not like to praise one set of workmen at the expense: 
of another, for the dead have feelings. Yet I must say 
that, for masculine vigour and refined unaffected power, - 
the fourteenth-century design at this and at the sister 
church. of Bloxham is beyond all praise. We are reminded 
of Bloxham by much that we see here. There is the same: 
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treatment of coupled arches to the transepts, the same aisle 
parapets of two stages, with a deep cove below containing rich 
‘carvings, only that I cannot help thinking that Bloxham is 
*prentice work compared with Adderbury, beautiful though it be. 
The drawback to our full enjoyment of Adderbury lies in the 
fact that the tracery of the nave and chancel windows is only 
conjectural. A print done about 1800, which I have seen, 
shows the church as it then existed, and the windows referred 
‘to are void of tracery. But we can spare the window tracery, 
while we have the sculpture to the eaves courses and the 
‘transept capitals, for I doubt whether through all the range of 
‘English carving there is anything better in its way than this. 
‘The capital to the north transept has busts of women with 
grave, beautiful faces, evidently studies from life. That to the 
south transept is rechiselled and spoilt ; it has men in armour, 
with their arms linked. Fancy what people would say if we 


‘introduced the figures of our modern soldiers in the decoration 


of a modern church. ‘The north aisle eaves course is a perfect 
sample of the kind of sculpture that all generations of Adder- 
‘bury folk can enjoy so long as they continue to be produced 
upon old English lines. How this work escaped the Puritan’s 
‘holy hammer passes my understanding, except it be that the 
pious man never lifted his yellow eyes high enough to see 
it. Such carving as this shows us that the. old 
carver could both jest and pray: he knew how to mix 


‘things human and divine as they ought to be mixed upon the 


walls of that building which is the trysting-place of God and 
man ; he could express his faith and tell of man’s relation to 
the court and company of heaven, and yet give his art local 
flavour and a spice of humour by inserting current village jests 
and contemporary portraiture. 

Thus we get the coronation of the Virgin with attendant 
angels and saints, and busts of King David and other music- 
ally-minded people playing on harps, dulcimers, and all kinds 
of instruments. A little further on is delineated a sporting 
event that probably happened at the time the work was pro- 
gressing, which has its comic side. Here is the medieval 
Briggs, as an archer, making a bad shot, for his arrow has 
wounded his hound (now making moan), has scored a gash in 
the side of a harmless cow, and has finally lodged in the leg of 
a rustic. Then come the portraits of the village band, with 
bagpipes and other instruments; a mermaid, owls, several 
authentic likenesses of village worthies, &c. 

The carving and design of the north porch doorway should 
be examined. This door is a distinct reminiscence of the dog- 
tooth and rose door at Warmington, but its ornament is much 
superior. The coupled ogee canopies at the springing of the 
arch, containing heads, is interesting. We learn a lesson of 
the value of sculpture in architectural design at Adder- 
bury and Bloxham. Sculpture even runs riot in the 
window tracery of these churches, as at Dorchester, Oxon, 
and (if I may mention a far-fetched, far-famed example) 
in the east window of Milan Cathedral. And this admixture 
tells us that the window tracery and the carving were executed 
by the same stone-cutter, and not by some specialist “ eccle- 
siastical art” carver fetched by telegraph at the end of the job. 
I have said that the restored tracery is conjectural, and so it is; 
but a carved head of our Saviour was found, and Sir G. Scott 
was able to find a place for this as the centre to the tracery of a 
window, because he found a similar head surrounded with four 
figure subjects in a window at Bloxham. The carving occurs 
in a curious flamboyant cart-wheel piece of tracery, which looks 
very German. One only wishes that the original examples 
were more remote from the copies. The nave clerestory 
windows have flat segmental arches, and are of three lights. 
The tower is about 15 feet square within the walls, and is 
massive-looking. The angle buttresses are 5 feet 4 inches 
thick above the plinths. The height of the tower is 82 feet 
6 inches, and the spire is 147 feet 6 inches high. The chancel 
is attributed to William of Wykeham, and was built by New 
College during that great prelate’s lifetime ; but the only record 
of its erection occurs in the Bursary accounts, where is an entry 
for stone. There are three three-light traceried windows, with 
notched transoms on either side, and a five-light east window, 
with a reredos containing a row of niches below. A large 
niche occurs on either side of the east window. One cannot 
tell whether Buckler had any authority for restoring the chancel 
windows to their present shape ; but the work is done sympa- 
thetically and extremely well. I may remark that the Per- 
pendicular work at the sister church of Bloxham is alto- 
gether of another character, and much freer, although the date 
is much the same. ‘This fact points to the importation of a 
foreign type, either in the fifteenth or nineteenth century. The 
large terminations to the labels have some fine carvings, giving 
the head of a king and of William of Wykeham; also a monk 
keeping sheep, and a figure blowing a smithy bellows. The 
vestry on the north of the chancel has a bay window. The 
chancel roof, alas! is modern. The nave roof is old, and of 
late Decorated date, with principals and arched braces between 
the clerestory windows. The principal to the eastern bay is 
enriched with small cusps. The aisle roofs still rejoice in the 
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simplicity of Georgian ceilings; but the legs of the old principals 
obtrude from below. The chancel stalls are reproduced from 
old fragments by Sir G. Scott, who also restored the cove to the 
rood-screen. The-screen below the vault is old. A drawing of 
the Cobbe monument is in the hands of the vicar. You will 
see two fine brasses of a knight and lady at the entrance to the 
chancel of late fourteenth-century date, but the inscriptions are 
destroyed. Another small brass in the chancel reports a death 
on the “ 30th day of Ffebruary” (old version). The high altar 
is of stone, and it is interesting to know that Bishop Baring, 
late of Durham, who was then curate of Adderbury, headed 
the subscription list for its erection with 57. There is an oak 
chest in the vestry dated 1725, but the elaborate iron straps 
affixed to it are, I think, of fourteenth-century date. Note a 
good surplice press. There is a panel over the south porch 
door inscribed “Anno Domini 1624, and in the raine of our 
sovereign lord King James the First of England and of Scot.” 
There existed in the church a few days since one of the fleur- 
de-lis heads to a desk front of the fifteenth-century seats, and 
doubtless Mr. Scott is taking this as the model for his new 
bench-ends. 

I regret to hear that it is proposed to skin the walls and 
expose the rubble. 

In my opening remarks I said that this church would go 
far to justify the modern study of Gothic architecture. I con- 
clude by calling attention to the magnificent array of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century tombstones now lining one of the 
churchyard walls. Their bold carving shows that the fine 
traditions of the Medieval school of sculpture which existed 
in these parts had not up to that time entirely died out. As 
they are all of the Queen Anne period, by anticipation or 
realisation, the Architectural Association will do them justice, 
and I am persuaded that if studied in a proper attitude the 
forms of these memorials of the dead will open out new 
prospects to contemporary design. 


oy 


RESTORATION OF LEOMINSTER CHURCH. 


MEETING has been held in the town-hall, Leominster, 

for the purpose of obtaining funds for restoring the 
Priory Church. The Bishop of Hereford was chairman. The 
Rey. A. G. Edouart, the vicar, said that when he first saw the 
church it was in a very remarkable and unique condition, some 
of the appropriated pews, or sheep-pens he might call them, 
having their backs to the altar, whilst the Norman nave was in 
a disgraceful state of dilapidation. The floor was uneven and 
green with age and damp, the ceiling was partly decayed, the 
ground at present occupied by the baptistery was used as a coal 
and dust hole, and that was the state of the church in 1862. 
Shortly after his arrival in Leominster, he called a meeting of 
the parishioners with a view to the restoration of the church, 
and the result of his efforts was the raising of 1,000/. in eight 
months. The money raised altogether restored the Norman 
nave, Sir Gilbert Scott being the architect ; and the church was 
opened for divine service on June 30, 1866, after 3,167/. had 
been expended, inclusive of the architect’s fee. For twelve 
years they worshipped in that part of the church, but the 
accommodation proved insufficient, and an attempt was made 
to restore the parish church. They could not do more than one 
nave, which was restored at a cost of 4,926/., the opening 
services being held on May 27, 1879. A debt of 500/. remained, 
which had been gradually liquidated, and on July 21 the 
Whalley legacy was paid in, with which they had been able to 
pay off the outstanding debt of 19/ 2s. upon the window ; and 
after defraying legal expenses to the amount of 20/. 16s. they 
had the sum of 2847. in hand to commence with. The total 
amount expended on the church since his appointment to the 
incumbency was 9,809/. 11s. 6d. Now he proposed to raise 
1,000/., which would restore the remaining south aisle and door 
attached, and the window adjoining. 

Mr. Rankin said the date of the foundation of the church 
was almost unknown, it was so ancient ; but the Priory Church 
was built in 628 A.D., the Priory being founded as a home for 
virgins, and was an offshoot from the Priory at Reading, the 
revenue being 670/., a very large sum of money in those days. 
The original church existed until 1700, when it was burnt down, 
and the present building was built in 1703. He complimented 
the vicar on the energy he had displayed in connection with 
previous restorations of the church. 

The Bishop of Hereford said it was thought at first that the 
minister’s voice would not be heard with sufficient distinctness 
in so large a church as that of Leominster, but an experiment 
had been made with that view, and the result was most satis- 
factory from an acoustic point of view. Sir Gilbert Scott, in 
1877, strongly urged the restoration of the south windows and 
the addition of a chancel to the central nave, and he hoped 
the people of Leominster would endeavour to carry out these 
recommendations. 
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Wtodern [Italian Art. 


HENRY JAMES, JUN. 

N impression which, on coming back to Italy, I find even 
A stronger than when it was first received, is that of the con- 
trast between the fecundity of the great artistic period and the 
vulgarity of the Italian genius of to-day. The first few hours 
spent on Italian soil are sufficient to renew it, and the pheno- 
menon that I allude to is surely one of the most singular in 
human history. That the people who but three hundred years 
ago had the best taste in the world should now have the worst ; 
that having produced the noblest, loveliest, and costliest works 
they should now be given up to the manufacture of objects at 
once ugly and flimsy ; that the race of which Michel Angelo 
and Raphael, Leonardo and Titian, were characteristic 
exemplars should have no other title to distinction than third- 
rate genre pictures and catch-penny statues—all this is a 
frequent perplexity to the observer of actual Italian life. The 
flower of art in these latter years has ceased to bloom very 
powerfully anywhere ; but nowhere does it seem so drooping 
and withered as in the shadow of the still solid monuments of 
the old Italian genius. You go toachurch ora gallery and feast 
your fancy upon a splendid picture or an exquisite piece of 
sculpture, and on issuing from the door that has admitted you 
to the beautiful past you are confronted with something that has 
all the effect of a mockery or a defiance of it. The aspect of 
your lodging (the carpets, the curtains, the upholstery in general, 
with their crude and violent colouring, and their vulgar mate- 
rial), the third-rate look of the shops as you pass them, the 
extreme bad taste of the dress of the women, the cheapness and 
baseness of every attempt at decoration in the cafés and railway 
stations, the hopeless fickleness of everything that pretends to 
be a work of art—all this modern infelicity runs riot over the 
relics of the great period. 


Elizabethan Architecture. 
JAMES HAKEWELL. 

To assist our inquiries in the endeavour to define what 
Elizabethan is, it may be as well to ascertain what it is not. It 
is not the ornamental gable, the bay, or oriel window, for these 
were all in common use long previous, as at Lincoln’s Inn and 
the Temple Halls, Christ Church, Oxford, and many other col- 
leges at both the Universities : it is not the ornamental chimney 
shaft, nor the pendant and enriched ceiling. Our examples for 
the former are generally drawn from Eton College, Bucks ; 
Compton Winyates, Warwickshire; Gifford’s Hall, Suffolk, 
erected half a century before the appearance of the style under 
consideration. Having from these unquestionable data deter- 
mined what it is not, we may the more easily determine what it 
is, for had nothing more appeared on the buildings of the day 
than we have just recited, the name of Gothic or Tudor archi- 
tecture would have amply described it. But about this time a 
style new to the English eye appeared, and the earliest speci- 
mens of it were so elegant in the general arrangement, and so 
delicate yet effective in their detail, that it was certain of the 
approval of men of taste and judgment. The inadequacy of 
our artists to execute the designs of the Italians, and the diffi- 
culty and expense of procuring foreign assistance, soon origin- 
ated an imitation which the abilities of our workmen could 
execute. And thus the Elizabethan may be classed under two 
divisions, the first, or proper, being the Cinque Cento of 
Italy, as introduced at Longleat, and part of Hatfield; the 
second, or lower order, that in which, as far as possible, the 
same forms were observed, but the decoration and enrichment 
confined to such figures as the common mason or joiner could 
execute, as at Wollaton, Dorton, and many others. If, how- 
ever, the Cinque Cento, though adopted by the genius of 
Bramante, and recommended by the talent of John Pisano, 
Donatello, and Ghiberti, should have given place to the over- 
whelming influence of Michel Angelo and succeeding archi- 
tects, how much more was it to be expected that with us, where 
whenever the accessories of sculpture were employed, the 
design was overloaded with unmeaning or disgusting forms, it 
should have disappeared under the same desire (however in- 
appropriate to private houses) of increasing the diameter of the 
column by giving it the whole height of the edifice, 


Continuity of French Industrial Art. 


SIR M. D. WYATT. 


The traditions of excellence in manufacture reach in France 
to a very remote period : as early as the commencement of the 
thirteenth century her celebrity in the production of stained 
glass, of goldsmiths’ work, of Limoges enamel, of ornaments in 
carved ivory, and of illuminated manuscripts, had become 
European. Aided by the influence of the great banker and 
merchant, Jacques Coeur, the industrial arts attained an almost 
unrivalled development at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; and under the patronage of the royal connoisseur 


Francis I., the union of the highest order of artistic ability 
with the mechanical skill and experience accumulated during 
many centuries, stamped with a peculiar and unmistakable 
character of perfection many of the celebrated productions of 
the period of the Renaissance. The establishment of the silk 
trade at Lyons about the year 1450, the ancient proficiency of 
Paris, St.-Denis, Lagny, Beauvais, and Cambray in all other 
branches of weaving, the Gobelin tapestry, the carpets of the 
Savonnerie, the Sévres China Institution, and the commence- 
ment of the employment of cotton in the seventeenth century, 
are all landmarks in the great scheme of French manufacture. 
Now, although in all the departments of trade enumerated the 
highest art was associated with manufacture in supplying the 
wants and gratifying the tastes of the lay and clerical aristo- 
cracy, it was not until the advent of the Revolution that the 
attempt was made in France to popularise any of these pro- 
ductions. From the year 1797 we may date a gradual attempt 
to disseminate, from the few to the many, the luxury of beau. 
tiful design in all objects of daily and universal use. It is true 
that since this tide has set in we have met with no such artists 
in manufacture as Benvenuto Cellini, Jean Goujon, Léonard de 
Limousin, Petitot and Bordier, Clodion, Girardon, Bernard de 
Palissy, Girolamo della Robbia, Pierre ’Escot, &c.; but in 
their stead have arisen myriads of earnest men, anxious to 
afford additional employment to the swelling masses congre- 
gating on the great points of centralisation, and desirous—at 
the same time that they supplied to all, at a moderate rate, an 
approximation to the enjoyments of taste, formerly the appanage 
only of the minorityto establish and maintain that great 
bulwark of the wealth, intelligence, and respectability of their 
native country—the enormous and now all-powerful dourgeois 


class. 
A Highland Mason. 


HUGH MILLER, 

The English gentleman, who, after the death of Canova, 
asked a surviving brother of the sculptor whether he purposed 
carrying on Canova’s business, found that he had achieved in 
the query an unintentional joke. But in the commoner avoca- - 
tions there appear no such differences between man and man, 
and it may seem strange how, in ordinary stone-cutting, one man 
could perform the work of three. My acquaintance with old 
John Fraser showed me how very much the ability depended 
on a natural faculty. John’s strength had never been above the 
average of that of Scotchmen, and it was now considerably 
reduced ; nor did his mallet deal more or heavier blows than 
that of the common workman. He had, however, an extra- 
ordinary power of conceiving of the finished piece of work, as 
lying within the rude stone from which it was his business to 
disinter it ; and, while ordinary stone-cutters had to repeat and 
re-repeat their lines and draughts, and had in this way virtually 
to give to their work several surfaces in detail ere they reached 
the true one, old John cut upon the true figure at once, and 
made one sure face serve for all. In building, too, he exercised 
a similar power—he hammer-dressed his stones with fewer 
strokes than other’ workmen, and in fitting the interspaces 
between stones already laid, always picked from out of the heap 
at his feet the stone that exactly fitted the place; while other 
operatives busied themselves in picking up stones that were too 
small or too large; or, if they set themselves to reduce the too 
large ones, reduced them too little or too much, and had to fit 
and fit again. Whether building or hewing, John never seemed 
in ahurry. He has been seen when far advanced in life working 
very leisurely as became his years on the one side of a wall, and 
two stout young fellows building against him on the other side, 
toiling apparently twice harder than he, but the old man always 
contriving to keep a little ahead of them both. i 


Properties of Wrought Iron. _ 
W. POLE, ?. RIS! 

(2) All the mechanical properties of wrought iron are 
exceedingly variable, extending over a very wide range, accord- 
ing to the different makes and qualities existing in the market. 
(6) The tenacity or tensile strength of wrought iron is three or 
four times more than that of cast, which determines the pre- 
ference of wrought iron in all cases where it has to resist tensile 
strain. (c) But wrought iron is much weaker than cast iron in 
compressive strength, or strength to resist crushing, which 
should determine the preference of cast iron in cases of com- 
pressive strain. (@) Wrought iron of good quality has a great 
advantage over cast iron in its ductility and toughness, which 
peculiarly fit it for bearing shocks, concussions, and sudden strains. 
(e) In judging of the fitness of wrought iron for the purposes 
where shocks and sudden strains are likely to occur, the tenacity 
alone is not a sufficient guide, but the ductility and toughness 
must also be ascertained. (/) To judge of iron by its fracture 
requires much knowledge and experience, without which the 
appearances may often be misunderstood. (g) Large masses 
of iron are likely to be weak and uncertain in their internal 
portions, and on the other hand iron gains much in strength by 
being drawn down to small sizes. (4) The hardness of 
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wrought iron is very variable in different makes. Iron 
may be artificially hardened by cold hammering or cold 
rolling, but this hardness may be removed by annealing. 
(¢) Wrought iron will bear the frequent repetition of a moderate 
strain without having its ultimate strength diminished thereby. 
(£) Wrought iron is very liable to damage by oxidation ; it must 
always be well protected, and the protection must be carefully 
renewed at frequent intervals, for which purpose the surfaces 
must be made easily accessible. (/) The best kind of iron is 
that called “ Best Yorkshire,” which has not only high tenacity 
but great ductility and toughness, and has in addition the great 
recommendation of being uniform and trustworthy. (vz) Plates 
are generally inferior to bars in both strength and toughness, 
and their lower qualities are often uncertain and untrustworthy, 
(#) In the better qualities of plate both the tenacity and the 
toughness are considerably greater in the longitudinal than in 
the transverse direction. (0) Wrought iron is dearer than cast 
iron, and it is much more costly to form structures in it, but on 
account of its greater strength their weight may be generally 
much less than in cast iron. 


Trish Round Towers. 
W. F. WAKEMAN. 


There is but little variety to be observed in the construction 
of the round towers. The doorways are placed almost in- 
variably at a considerable elevation above the ground, and 
appear to have been furnished with double doors. A flat pro- 
jecting band, with a small bead-moulding at the angles, is the 
most usual decoration ; but in some instances a human head 
sculptured in bold relief is found upon each side of the arch, 
A stone immediately above the doorway of Antrim Tower 
- exhibits a cross, sculptured in alto-relievo, and at Donough- 
more, in the county of Meath, a figure of the Crucifixion 
occupies a similar position. This style of decoration may have 
been much more common than is generally supposed, as of the 
number of towers remaining in Ireland the doorways of at least 
ne-third have been destroyed. Concentric arches with chevron 
and other mouldings occur at Timahoe and at Kildare. The 
windows of the round towers are generally similar in form to those 
in contemporaneous churches, with this difference, that they 
never splay, and that the arch-head in numerous examples is of 
a different form upon the interior from the exterior. The tower 
was usually divided into storeys, the floors of which were sup- 
ported by projections of the masonry, or by brackets. Each 
storey, except the highest, was generally lighted by one small 
window ; the highest has generally four of large size. A conical 
roof of stone completed the building. 


Vanbrugh’s Estimating, 
J. DALLAWAY. 


Vanbrugh was patronised by Sir Robert Walpole, a circum- 
stance to which his son does not allude. He was knighted 
upon the accession, in 1714, and then appointed Comptroller of 
the King’s works; in 1716, Surveyor of Greenwich Hospital. 
For Sir Robert, who had purchased a house at Chelsea, he 
built an octagon summer-house of large dimensions. A letter 
concerning it is extant, which gives a memorable example of 
the integrity of the architect as a man of business :— Oct, 17} 
1715. The enclosed is the second part of what I troubled you 
with the other day, which I hope you will think a most reason- 
able application. I have made an estimate of your fabric, 
which comes to 270/.; but I have allowed for doing some 
things in it in a better manner than perhaps you will think 
necessary, so I believe it may be done to your mind for 200/. 
But, for your further satisfaction, I desire you will send your 
clerk of the works to me, and I will explain it so to him, that 
he may likewise make a calculation, without showing him mine, 
or telling him what I make the expense to amount to in the 
total. And when this is done we will give each particular article 
to the respective workmen, and they shall make their estima- 
tion too, so that you shall know the bottom of it at last—or the 
devil shall be in it.—Your most humble architect, J. VANBRUGH. 
To the Right Hon. Robert Walpole, Esq., at Chelsea.” 


Ancient Glass-makinz, 
SIR WILLIAM GELL. 


There are few subjects on which the learned seem to have 
been so generally mistaken as that of the art of glass-making 
among the ancients, who seem to have been far more skilful 
than was at first imagined. Not to mention the description of 
a burning glass in the ‘“ Nubes of Aristophanes,” v. 764, the 
collection which Mr. Dodwell first formed and brought into 
notice at Rome, by repolishing the fragments, is sufficient to 
prove that specimens of every known marble, and of many not 
now existing in cabinets, as well as every sort of precious stone, 
were commonly and most successfully imitated by the ancients, 
who used these imitations in cups and vases of every size and 
shape. Inthe time of Martial, about a century after Christ, 
glass cups were common, except the ca/éces allassontes, which 


displayed changeable or prismatic colours, and, as Vossius 
Says, were procured in Egypt, and were so rare that Adrian, 
sending some to Servianus, ordered that they should only be 
used on great occasions, The myrrhine vases, however, which 
were in such request, seem at last to have been successfully 
traced to China. Propertius calls them Parthian ; and it seems 
certain that the porcelain of the East was called mirrha d 
Smyrna to as late a date as 1555. The vast collection oi 
bottles, glasses, and other utensils, discovered at Pompeii, is 
sufficient to show that the ancients were well acquainted with 
the art of glass-blowing in all its branches ; but it is not the 
less true that they sometimes used, much as we do, horns for 
lanterns, which Plautus terms Vulcan in a prison of horn ; and 
that windows, and Cicero says lanterns, were sometimes made 
of linen instead of glass, as we see oiled paper in modern 
times. The common expression for these objects in Latin 
appears to be fenestre volubiles, vel lines velis, vel Specularia 
vitratis clause. In process of time glass became so much the 
fashion that whole chambers were lined with it. The remains 
of such a room were discovered in the year 1826, near Ficulnea, 
in the Roman territory ; and these are hinted at in the passage 
of the Roman naturalist : Mon dubie vitreas facturus cameras, 
st prius id inventum fuisset. In the time of Seneca the 
chambers in thermze had walls covered with glass and Thasian 
marble, the water issued from silver tubes, and the decorations 
were mirrors. 


The Modulus of Elasticity. 
EDWIN CLARK. 


A weight of one ton shortens a cubic inch of wrought iron 
Toooo OF its length, two tons shortens it ;2.., and so on. Cast 
Iron about 3555 by a ton—or rather;3,... The mathematicians, 
for the purpose of rendering the subject a little technical, call 
the weight that would extend an inch bar through a space equal 
to its length, supposing the elasticity perfect, its coefficient or 
modulus of elasticity ; and, still further, the height of a column 
of the given material in feet, which will extend a bar of any 
length through a space equal to its length, is called the modulus 


of elasticity for the given material in feet. Thus, since one ton 


Olid English Construction. 
“PALE SEUNG 


Too little attention is paid by modern artists to the ancient 
manner of construction, and many characteristic features, not 
only essential to the general effect, but important to the security 
of the buildings themselves, are often overlooked. Take, for 
example, the mullioned windows, and the doors in brick, or un- 
wrought stone walls, and it will be seen that the jambs in old 
buildings are invariably bonded into the piers and the bond- 
stones left visible ; but, by the builders of the present day, this 
necessary precaution is too frequently disregarded, and the 
moulded jambs left with a spruce, plain-edged margin, as if 
they had no connection with the work by which they are sur- 
rounded. Another defect is the want of discharging arches . 
over apertures crowned with free-stone, to equalise the pressure 
caused by superincumbent weights; for however the weaker 
parts may be relieved by internal lintels, the external appear- 
ance of want of strength is very objectionable, and destroys at 
once the identity of the edifice with the ancient style of archi- 
tecture. The frets and other fanciful forms which are seen in 
the fronts of buildings formed of vitrified bricks, were made for 
the purpose of employing, in a manner the least unsightly, such 
as were discoloured by burning. In aclamp or kiln of bricks 
a certain number must, from their situation, be more strongly 
acted upon by the fire than the general mass, and, consequently, 
become darkly tinged. With the tact so peculiar to the old 
artisans this, like other seeming disadvantages, was turned to 
account ; and, what in other hands would have been blemishes, 
were converted by them into embellishments. Instead of 
allowing the workmen to use such bricks indiscriminately, and 
thereby disfigure the walls with spots, they were se'ected as 
being more valuable than the others, and wrought into devices, 
relieving the plainness of those piers or surfaces which had 
neither apertures nor stone dressings, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Wittram NEeEtson, the publisher, has offered to 
undertake the restoration of St. Margaret’s Chapel in the 
Castle of Edinburgh to the extent suggested by Dr. DANIEL 
Witson, formerly Secretary of the Archeological Society of 
Edinburgh. The work includes a plain gable at the east 
and west ends; a corbel table on the north and south 
sides, as at Dalmeny ; and a stone roof, with the broken 
outline of the ridge line produced by the alternate over- 
lapping of the stones. ‘The plans will be submitted to the 
Cockburn Association for approval. 


THE question of iron versus timber sleepers has been 
considered by the Railway Commission held in Brussels. It 
was admitted that since the timber has to be brought from 
Sweden or Norway, while iron can be obtained in Belgium, 
there was one advantage in favour of iron. But the expe- 
rience fof use is hardly a sufficient one to decide the 
relative merits of the two materials. Iron sleepers are 
largely employed in Germany, and with much success, while 
in France and Belgium there have been many failures. 
They are laid on a part of the London and North-Western 
system. If they could be introduced on more English lines, 
they would give a fillip to the iron industry. 


THE city of Brussels at the present time suggests what 
London will be whenever an effort is made to obtain a 
more abundant supply of water. It was found that the 
proposed scheme for Brussels could not be carried out 
without an invasion of the catchment basin appropriated to 
Brabant, and an injury to the conduits. A defence com- 
mittee accordingly waited on the Belgian Minister of Public 
Works, and convinced him of the dangers which were 
certain to arise unless some other gathering-ground besides 
that belonging to Brabant is secured. The neighbouring 
districts are likewise on the alert, and at present it is not 
clear what is to be done by the Brussels people in their 
search for water. 


ALTHOUGH the danger of lightning is generally recog- 
nised, it has been discovered that many of the public build- 
ings of Belgium are without any protection in the form of 
conductors. One of the most important—the Cathedral of 
Tournai, with its five towers, of which part dates from the 
twelfth century—is notoriously unprovided with lightning- 
rods, although it is a treasury of sculpture and stained glass 
as well as architecture. Now it is remarkable that, during 
the last twenty years, the number of buildings which have 
been injured by lightning has increased threefold, partly 
owing to the large quantity of metal which is used in the 
buildings, and partly to the diminution in the area of forests, 
which form natural conductors. The Chief Engineer of the 
Belgian Telegraphs has just published a pamphlet, in which 
he recommends that at the commencement of the spring in 
each year the condition of conductors should be tested by 
experts. He has also come to the conclusion that tele- 
graphic and telephonic wires running over houses are not 
likely to be sources of danger if the supports are carefully 
connected with the earth or with lightning-conductors. 


A DECISION given on Friday by the Lord Chancellor in 
respect of fallen timber is worth remembrance by surveyors. 
During the storms of the winter of 1883-84 about 20,000 
larch trees were blown down on the estate of the late Mr. 
MoNTAGUE AINSLIE. The owner subsequently died before 
deciding what was to be done with them, and a dispute 
arose between the new owners and the trustees as to the 
property. Mr. Justice Pearson considered that those trees 
which were substantially blown down so that they could not 
any longer grow in the ordinary way in which trees grow 
had become personalty. The owners of the real estate 
therefore, appealed to the Supreme Court. The Lord 
Chancellor laid down the broad proposition that if the trees 
were attached they were realty, if severed personalty. He 
could not frame words more clearly expressing his view than 
the maxim guicguid plantatur solo solo cedit. The degree 
of attachment might be a question of fact in each case, but 


he could not attempt to lay down any principle by which to 
determine the question of fact. As an illustration, however, 
he would say that if the trees were fixed to the ground, so 
that it was necessary to apply some new force to remove 
them, they would be fixed. Ifa tree with its roots was 
severed, though some of the broken fibres were covered 
with earth, he would say it would still be in truth and in 
fact severed. It was understood substantially what was 
meant by a root. It would not be right to refine and say 
that every minute filament must be considered. If a tree 
was severed except for some minute filament, as a judge of 
fact he should say it was severed. He declined to draw any 
intermediate line. If a tree was severed, it belonged to the 
executors, if not to the inheritance. That was the only 
direction he would acquiesce in giving. With respect to 
the Judge’s observation, he was unable to take it even as a 
criterion. A tree might be fixed and yet as unlike a growing 
tree as possible; a dead tree might be perfectly fixed. As 
the Lords Justices concurred, the appeal was consequently 
allowed. . 


A Paris newspaper calls attention to the journey of 
Colonel Haywoop to Pyrmont Seyssel, for the purpose of 
examining a new bed of asphalte, which is said to be 25 feet 
in thickness. The interpretation put on the visit at the 
present season is, that asphalte is likely to be used on a 
large scale before long in the streets of London. 


THE masons’ strike at Berlin cannot be said to have 
terminated. About five thousand have accepted the wage 
of forty and forty-five pfennige an hour, but an equal 
number now in the provinces have declined to return to 
the city on less terms than fifty pfennige. They also 
demand an uniform rate irrespective of quality. A meeting 
has been held in the Salle Tivoli, at which a fresh strike 
was threatened unless the masters accepted the five-marks 
rate, and apparently with the concurrence of the men now 
at work. An appeal has been issued imploring the country 
masons to resist the invitations of the masters, who are 
endeavouring to counteract the strike by bringing new 
workmen to Berlin. 


THE success of the Bill empowering the construction of 
the Ship Canal to Manchester has given dissatisfaction in 
Liverpool. The Dock Board are, however, able to draw a 
little consolation from the modifications which have been 
introduced during this year’s inquiry. The following are 
supposed to be among the advantages :—(a) The limits of 
the port of Manchester, which would as the Bill was framed 
have included the Mersey between Warrington and Runcorn, 
are to extend only to Warrington, where the port of Liver- 
pool commences. (4) The dredged channel between Brom- 
borough and Eastham is not by any means, mechanical or 
otherwise, to be made lower than the depth now prescribed. 
(c) The limits of deviation for the canal are accurately de- 
fined. (d@) The section for preventing the water from the 
Weaver estuary from being diverted from the Mersey has 
been made more effective, and a penalty of 500/. per day has 
been imposed for any breach of the provision. (e) All the 
present rights and powers of the Board are reserved intact. 
(7) The provisions for enabling the Conservancy Com- 
missioners to control the works have been extended so as to 
enable them to compel the company to carry out any works 
which may be required to remedy injuries resulting from 
the works sanctioned by the Bill. The Bill contains a 
great number of provisions of an unusually onerous 
character, for the protection of parties whose interests will 
be affected by the construction of the proposed canal. The 
scheme has left Parliament weighted with provisions in- 
volving heavy expenditure for the benefit of those whose 
interests are affected by the undertaking, and with future 
unlimited liabilities of a very formidable description. The 
members of the Dock Board are not confident that the 
scheme will be carried out, and the chairman went so far 
as to suppose the contingency of a serious accident, with 
claims to follow, which might be beyond the resources of 
the Canal Company. In that case, he considered that 
Liverpool would have a right to appeal to Parliament for 
the rectification of the consequences of Parliamentary 
action. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A VENETIAN WEDDING. 
HE painting by M. Wacrez which we illustrate was 
exhibited this year in the Salon, and was no less 
remarkable for the charm of the colour than for the drawing 
and composition. 


PROPOSAL FOR NEW STREET BUILDING. 


“HIS illustration is a reproduction of a fine drawing by 
Mr. E. Hopxrnson, of Chester, that was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy. 


DESIGN FOR NEW TRAINING COLLEGE, NORWICH. 


HE view given is that from the south-east, showing 
the principal front, that towards the south, and the 
principal entrance to the building on east side next the new 
roadway, with carriage sweep leading to same. In rear of 
the main block fronting south (which is a storey higher than 
wings), east and west wings extend northwards, and the 
centre is projected in same direction. Practising schools in 
connection with the college for schoolmistresses are ranged 
in continuation of the west wing, though detached from 
same, the whole being arranged symmetrically, and present- 
ing, as viewed from the north, an extensive series of erec- 
tions, and, being well set upon the brow of the hill, would 
give a good perspective from Earlham Road, and form a 
conspicuous landmark. The materials proposed for the 
fronts are red brick, with sparing use of stone, and Broseley 
tiles for roofs. 

The ground floor is on one level throughout, and a con- 
tinuous corridor traverses the main block and wings, 
putting aJl parts in communication. The main block has 
entrance both from north and south, and contains hall for 
lectures, examinations, &c., and class-rooms, the dining and 
recreation hall, and sitting-rooms for governesses and 
students. In rear, connected with corridor by a lobby, 
are cloak-room, lavatories, and water-closets. Centrally 
placed is a staircase to upper floors. The east wing has 
the principal entrance, with lady superintendent’s sitting- 
room, and principal’s sitting-room and committee-room on 
either side of it. Here also the library is placed, and a 
waiting-room and special lavatory accommodation is pro- 
vided. A staircase close by the entrance leads to upper 
floors. ‘The west wing contains the kitchen, scullery, and 
usual offices, with a servery next dining-room. There is 
also an additional kitchen for instruction, fitted with gallery 
and other requisites for students. This wing has also a 
staircase to upper floors, and an additional one to infirmary. 
A lift also is provided. The wing has an entrance to 
infirmary, and one for servants and tradesmen. 

A basement is placed under part of the kitchen offices, 
and contains heating-chamber and all necessary cellarage. 
A fall of the ground at this point is turned to account. 

The first floor, main block, contains two dormitories, 
each with twelve cubicles, and large dress-closet. Adjoin- 
ing each dormitory is a bedroom for a governess com- 
manding same, and each dormitory has its special bath- 
room, water-closet, housemaid’s sink, and linen-closet 
conveniently by, but cut off from same. The east wing con- 
tains one dormitory, with similar accommodation ; the 
west wing the servants’ quarters and infirmary, the latter 
isolated and near kitchens, with its special bath-room, 
water-closet, and housemaid’s sink, and staircase. In the 
roof over servants’ rooms are box-rooms, with lifts to same. 
As will be seen from foregoing there are three staircases to 
the dormitories, one in centre of main block, and one in 
each wing, and from either of the staircases any part of the 
building can be reached. é 

The second floor, main block, has two dormitories, &c., 
with the same arrangements as floor below, making in all 
five dormitories with accommodation for sixty students, the 
number to be provided for. The wings are not carried 
above first floor. 

The practising schools, detached from college, are 
planned to hold 100 girls and roo infants, and are con- 
veniently placed on site for working, and the whole arranged 
on ground floor level. 

Free and ample circulation is provided to all parts, 


abundant light and air, and thorough ventilation. All 
dormitories, halls, and class-rooms have through venti- 
lation. 

The design is by Mr. THos. R. RicHarps, architect, of 
17 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


DESIGN FOR LINCOLN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


HIS design was submitted by Mr. Tuos. R. RicHarps, 
architect, of 17 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. The: 
elevation given is the principal one, fronting south, towards 
Monks Road. The north front faces Cathedral Street, from 
which there is another entrance; the latter thoroughfare is at 
a considerably higher level than Monks Road, and allows 
of half basement storey under south front, having a depth 
from same of about 20 feet. It serves several useful pur- 
poses, and gives elevation and importance to the building, 
as seen from this road. The building is completely 
isolated from adjoining structures, minimising danger from 
fire, affording convenient passage ways, and securing good 
lighting and thorough ventilation. ‘The materials proposed 
to be used for the fronts are red-pressed facing bricks, 
moulded where shown, with yellow malms and Ancaster 
stone, the roofs to be covered with tiles. 
The top of the entrance steps shows the height of the 
ground floor on one level throughout. A good entrance-hall 
ro feet wide leads to the principal staircase, conveniently 
placed close by, with cloak-rooms, lavatories, and attendant’s 
room adjoining. In front is a corridor traversing the 
building (which is of considerably greater depth than 
frontage) communicating with the entrance in other street, 
though not in a direct line, as the entrafce in Cathedral 
Street is at the end instead of centre of that front. This 
entrance has convenience adjoining with lift for hoisting 
goods to other floors. Ranged next corridors on this floor: 
are lecture theatre, 43 feet 8 inches by 30 feet, with -plat- 
form, retiring-room, and special entrance, so that theatre 
may be used independently. The height is 20 feet from 
floor in front of platform to ceiling ; the seating accommo- 
dation is for 150 persons. ‘Then there is the committee- 
room, three large class-rooms, fronting north, these latter in 
connection with museum, 35 feet by 30 feet, and master’s- 
room, each with separate entrance from corridor, chemical 
laboratory attached to corridors only (¢.¢, apart from other 
rooms), with side and roof lights, and special ventilation to 
carry off fumes, the laboratory being arranged to accommo- 
date twenty students. There are also store-rooms and other 
conveniences. ‘The general height for ground floor rooms 
is 16 feet. 

The whole of the first floor rooms are also on one 
level. It contains the antique and painting-room, 60 feet 
by 30 feet, with height to plate, 16 feet, and to ridge, 
28 feet 6 inches. A somewhat new method is adopted of 
lighting this room ; the ridge instead of being in centre is 
taken well forward, and the front or north slope is conse- 
quently a steep one, and a lofty light obtained, the windows 
being continuous from 4 feet above the floor line along high 
pitch roof to ridge—a good full-light is thus thrown on 
opposite wall. This room, with the master’s painting-room 
adjoining, and the life and modelling-room all front north. 
The latter is 30 feet 9 inches by 30 feet, and is lighted with 
vertical windows of height prescribed by the Science and 
Art Department. A dressing-room for models is attached. 
In addition to’ foregoing, this floor contains elementary 
room, 50 feet by 30 feet, machine and architectural room, 
secretary’s room, cloak-rooms, lavatories, store-rooms, &c. 
The roofs are iron framed to obstruct as little light as 
possible. 

In the basement ample storage and cellarage is provided, 
and here is placed caretaker’s rooms, heating chamber, &c. 
The basement has separate approach from exterior under 
steps of principal entrance, as well as internal communi- 
cation. 


An Exhibition of Architectural Drawings is to be held 
next-winter in New York, in connection with the eighth annual 
exhibition of the Salmagundi Club, at: the American Art 
Galleries, 6 East Twenty-third Street. The date of opening is 
fixed at January 11, 1886, and the drawings will be shown until 
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MONUMENTAL -DECORATION.* 
By M. CHARLES LAMEIRE. 


T is not without some apprehension that I have accepted 

the honour of offering a few remarks on the decoration of 

a period of which the history is not generally known, that is, 
between the fourth and the fifteenth centuries. You will, I 
hope, also allow me to say something on decoration itself, 
which is very often the necessary complement of architecture. | 

But in the first place let us ask what 1s decoration? Is it 
not the crowning achievement of a work which might be con- 
sidered as complete in the rigorous sense of the word? 
Happily for some spirits the useful is not sufficient. They 
are not satisfied with the structure of the flower, or, as one may 
say, its delicate architecture ; they desire, also, the charm of 
colour, by which the form becomes captivating. In the same 
way the architect (the master of works as he used to be called) 
seizes every occasion to express most fully what he feels in 
himself, for he belongs to that race of men who are always 
seeking after perfection without having the satisfaction of 
finding it. This generous disquiet is at once his honour and 
his torment ; he feels impelled to seek an ideal, sometimes he 
seems to grasp it, but it can never be fully realised. 

It is an erroneous notion that decoration is a superfluity 
which can be passed over. From the beginning we see that 
decoration everywhere accompanied and was supposed to com- 
plete the work of the architect. Often it is rather sculptural in 
character, but in that case it has to borrow the aid of colour in 
order to make the details stand out so as to be more visible. 
Our business is, however, with pictorial decoration. 

From the enamelled bricks in the Nineveh palaces, and the 
paintings of Egyptian temples to the tombs and ornaments of 
the Etrurians, we find a painted decoration. It is logical in 
character, but instructive, sober, and grand. The ancient 
Egyptians appear to have instituted fixed rules for the ornamen- 
tation of their buildings. The culminating point appears to 
have been reached in the reign of Sesostris, when the arts were 
so bound together as to be inseparable. The power which is 
shown in the works of that time obtains universal admiration. 

If, in the succeeding ages, the decorator’s art became more 
sumptuous, it was not so general in its character, so logical in 
its application. With the Egyptians everything was simple, 
grand, and complete ; but with their lines, bands, and hierogly- 
phics, aided by sobriety of tones, they have done wonders. 
The columns of the temples of Philze are masterpieces of com- 
bination and colour. The walls speak to us, and they say 
everything in the best way, and without any tautology. The 
Egyptians are the decorators far excellence, and I feel it to be 
a duty to salute our earliest masters, and who, after three 
thousand years, may still be considered as the best. 

Let us next say a word onthe art of the Chaldeans. Sobriety 
of tones was demanded in the manufacture of their coloured 
bricks, and blue, yellow, and white were almost exclusively 
employed. But what logic was shown in the alternations of their 
roses, in the symmetry of their enclosures, and in their palms, 
which are so harmonious in hue as to seem occasionally to 
belong to the best periods of Greek art. 

Before we speak of Greek work it may be well to glance 
upon the earliest manifestations of Hellenic work. If we look 
at the tombs of Veia and Corneto we shall find before us an art 
that is grand, simple, and complete. On asub-basement, solid 
in tone, is a wall of colour that is bright and clear, with parallel 
bands in two colours. There are figures representing funeral 
scenes and sacred dances. The style is so vigorous, they 
appear to be detached from the clear ground, the colours of 
their robes balance without injury to the unity of the figures, 
all is well weighed. There is not a space between the figures 
of which the contours have not been equally considered. There 
is a frieze above formed of frets or wreaths supporting the two 
slopes of the ceiling. In the arrangement of the slopes the 
tones of the elevation are carried on. There is unity in the 
work ; it is grand, and, if there were less strangeness about the 
figures occasionally, it would be almost perfection. 

If we take up one of the vases which have been preserved in 
the tombs, we are surprised with the detail. There is a sort of 
contest between logic and elegance in the filling up of the 
spaces; the bands are introduced in the right places, and the 
choice of subjects is determined by a true sense of decorative 
art. 

If we next turn to Greek decoration we find it derived from 
the same source with Egyptian art, and the colouring has a 
vigorous aspect which enables it to struggle with the beautiful 
sky of Greece. Purple, blue, and gold are the principal notes in 
this gamut. In Pompeii we see decorative art approaching a 
state of decadence, but still retaining much of that antique 
beauty which depended for effect on purity of lines and sobriety 
of tone. There are so many elements in one of the composi- 
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tions—columns, friezes, fountains, fantastic animals, bacchantes, 
and satyrs—it may be said to comprise whatever was most 
gracious in antique art. Before it vanished decorative art in- 
creased the sources of its life; it passed from the sanctuary to 
the atrium, from luxurious mansions to modest dwellings ; it 
became general, and so compromised its dignity. The orna- 
ment became very slight, although still painted on monochrome 
grounds; the little figures, the foliage, the wreaths of fruits 
and flowers are in natural colours, and the perspectives become: 
fanciful, as if the artist’s ambition had been the deception of 
the eye. 

Very different is the art which is found in another sub- 
terranean city—that of the Catacombs, which recalls the tombs 
of Corneto by its simple and rational treatment. More discreet, 
and yet more poor than that of the Etruscan city, the art speaks 
to the soul in the chambers so chastely adorned with pacific 
emblems, and seems like an aroma of the incense with which 
they were filled in the day of persecution. The decoration of 
the Catacombs is the reflection of a new society ; and it is no 
less interesting to the historian than to the artist. , 

The dissensions which rent the Roman empire during its 
decline, and the invasions of the northern barbarians, arrested 
all artistic flights. After this period of delay decorative art 
was put on a wrong track, and was compelled to derive con- 
stituent elements from another source. If in the sculptured 
ornamentation it continued the antique tradition, in painted 
decoration it borrowed the brilliant colouring of the East. By, 
taking up anew the essential principle of flat ornamentation on 
a monochrome ground, the art needed only a more scientific 
juxtaposition of tones to become more simple, more grand, and 
better adapted for monumental decoration. 

The seat of the empire was transported to the banks of the 
Bosphorus, the official architecture was still Roman or Latin; 
but it lost by degrees this character under the influence of 
Persia and India. The constant wars with the second empire 
of the Persians, under the domination of the Sassanidze, was the 
means of introducing an element into the architecture which is 
neither Persian in the modern sense of the word nor Arabian, 
but represents their immediate precursor. Where, except in 
Persia, can we find the source of the new art? The Byzantine 
Empire was still Roman in manner and institutions, and the 
people of the West were enveloped in the haze of their forma- 
tion. It is, then, to the relations between Europe and the 
empire which flourished under Shahpur and the Khusrus that 
we must attribute the transformation of the art of Byzantium. 
In Persia was the germ of all eastern art. From it was also 
derived the seeds which bore such fruit in Constantinople and 
Ravenna, and afterwards in Bagdad, Granada, and Cordova. 

It is in this period, between the fourth and the sixth centuries, 
that we observe the rapid progress of the mosaicists’ art, which 
then was essential in the decoration of public buildings. For 
the little cubes of marble which hitherto had served but humble 
functions in paving porticos were substituted cubes of brilliant 
enamel, which were utilised for the most ingenious and most 
varied combinations. They covered the walls, they mounted 
into the vaults and clothed the cupola with a vesture of gold, 
they gave warmth of colour to the ornament of Persia, and 
made it resplendent by the golden grounds In this 
way Byzantine art was created, an art which is com- 
plete in itself, and unites the ovdonnance of the antique 
with the richness of the East. Less wise than Greek art, less 
delicate than Persian art, it marks a state of transition. During 
four centuries it was employed to adorn the basilicas of the 
Empire, and its influence extended among Lombards, Visigoths, 
Franks, and Germans. Some centuries later Venice became 
envious of the splendours of St. Sophia, and wished to erect a 
rival in St. Mark’s. In France, St.-Front at Périgueux owes 
its existence to the report which was spread of those marvels ; 
but it still needs colour for its embellishment and completion. 

Mosaic demands our attention by its monumental aspect as 
well as by its endurance, and it merits to be employed bya 
generation of architects who take pride in neglecting no means 
which conduce to the beautiful, the true, and the useful. Its 
history brings us back to Islamism, which may be called the 
point of departure for that new style of art which is commonly 
called Arabian, and which, while interpreted differently accord- 
ing to local circumstances, betrays its origin amidst a thousand 
variations. The Arab’s was a wonderfulart. It recallsthe dreamsof 
infancy by its marvellous palaces, with domes radiant in colour 
and inundated with light. Whatever the imagination can con- 
ceive of elegant decoration, united with skilful construction, will 
be found united in them. When we enter one of the mosques 
of Bagdad or Cordova we are impressed by the architectural 
skill of the decorators. Properly speaking, there is neither 
architect nor decoration, for the architecture is decorative by its 
nature, and the decorator is the architect. Whether he has to 
adorn a simple wall by bands of the same colour placed at regular 
distances, or to enrich the lower part of a building by yellow 
and blue tiles set in patterns, the architect endeavours to utilise 
his materials so as to obtain a decorative effect by their means. 
Then the wall is crowned by a large frieze formed of orna- 
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ments, that are alternated and repeated to the end, and 
expressed in colours which temper one another by their juxta- 
position. The capricious vegetation which is heightened by 
gold is unfolded without confusing the ornament, and the 
cufic inscriptions strike a moral note and complete the harmony 
of the decorative band. There are no scenes, no persons ; 
the human figure is proscribed, and if animals are admitted, it 
is only when they are given a chimerical character by which 
they are almost confounded with the ornamentation. It would 
take us long to mark all the ingenious inventions which are 
found in this form of art. In treating vegetation the delicate 
stems are alternated with more solid masses, the leaves are cut 
into geometrical arcuation, and there is such a mass of 
forms that to the eye they appear but a tone, but one so telling 
as to be impossible of attainment without a combination of 
elements in which equal skill is displayed. We must, how- 
ever, leave this Oriental art and turn to Europe and France, 
which recall associations that are more intimate. 


(Zo be continued.) 


COPYHOLD AND BUILDING. 


N address on copyhold enfranchisement was Jately 
d delivered by Mr. Woodcock, in Ramsbottom, at a con- 
ference of the local co-operative societies.. It was shown how 
various are the customs in the numerous manors throughout 
the kingdom, giving instances where the lord of the manor as a 
heriot could claim the best chattel on the tenement, which by 
accident might be a racehorse valued at 3,000/., or a pig valued 
at 1/.; and where the fines are arbitrary, but by custom are 
limited to two or three years’ rent of the tenement, to avoid 
what might otherwise amount to confiscation, such fines being 
payable in some cases on the death of the tenant only, and in 
others on the death of the lord also. Mr. Woodcock also 
explained that in some manors the copyholder cannot build 
without the lord’s license, and is under other restrictions in the 
enjoyment of his estate. He then contrasted with these hard- 
ships and burdens the tenure of the copyholder in the Honor 
of Clitheroe, explaining that the lord’s rent is so small that in 
advertising property for sale the amount is not stated, but only 
described as nominal. Mr. Woodcock showed how nominal 
and light are the suits and services, and how absurd is the 
custom requiring the steward to read over an imperfect rent- 
roll, for no other purpose than to require a copyholder to come, 
often several miles, to answer to his name, or be fined 4a. Mr. 
Woodcock said it was not the lord’s rents, suits, and services, but 
the peculiar mode of conveyance, and the admittances in deaths 
which are the great curse in the Honor of Clitheroe. When 
in ancient times, because people could not write, property was 
conveyed by livery of seizing and an open act such as digging 
a sod on the land to be conveyed and giving it to the purchaser 
as evidence of the transfer took place it was intelligible ; but at 
the present day, when almost everybody can write, to retain 
the ridiculous custom of passing property by a rood or straw or 
glove, not on the land itself, but in a solicitor’s office, and 
requiring a copyholder to witness the act and afterwards to be 
sworn to the fact, and make a memorandum of it to be thrice en- 
grossed—one engrossment certified by the steward forming the 
copyholder’s evidence of title—is meaningless and antiquated. 
Then again, the custom of requiring the wife’s concurrence 
in surrenders by her husband of his own property when the 
wife’s right to dower as regards freeholds was, fifty years ago, 
made subject to the husband’s right to bar same, is indefensible. 
But worst of all is the custom for the retention of which it 
would be impossible to find even a plausible excuse, that a 
copyholder’s will shall not vest the property devised in the 
devisee, but it shall be necessary, not simply to register the will 
or the probate thereof, but to summon twelve copyholders to 
find that the testator was of sound and disposing mind, memory, 
and understanding, and that the devisee is entitled to be 
admitted, the evidence of testamentary capacity being the pro- 
bate itself, though the copyhold jury too often make use of it 
to ascertain the value of the testator’s estate to enable them to 
claim a larger douceur to be spent in liquors and refreshments. 
Before the power of disposition by will was given such a 
custom had some foundation ; but it is impossible to conceive 
what foundation there can be for a custom to admit executors 
or administrators to copyholds for terms, and it is probable it is 
a modern innovation and has no ancient custom in support of 
it. Why, again, should copyholders wishing to transfer pro- 
perty be bound to do so at two stated periods in a year, or to 
pay an extra charge of 1/. 16s. 8d. beyond the ordinary court 
fees? In the Honor of Clitheroe the copyholder is more like a 
frecholder. He can not only build on his tenement without his 
lord’s license, but he can get stone and building materials for 
the purpose, and he can demise also for any term he thinks 
proper. What possible right then can the lord of the manor 
have to say that because the copyholder has spent 1,000/. on 


his tenement, the lord in case of enfranchisement is entitled to 
one-fourth of one year’s income therefrom, or to any portion of 
the income beyond his nominal lord’s rent? On the ground of 
escheat and forfeiture we are told. It would be well to ascer- 
tain how many escheats have taken place in the present century. 
The Crown is in the habit of regranting escheated estates. The 
number of escheats in the past would form no reliable basis for 
the future. What possible objection can there be to the right 
of escheat being reserved to the lord of the manor, and then 
the copyholder through whose negligence the escheat has 
occurred would alone be to blame, and the lord would have all 
he is entitled to? But to ask every copyholder to pay com- 
pensation for a possible escheat of one tenement in a thousand 
or more is unreasonable. It is generally supposed that copy- 
hold enfranchisement is a landlord’s question, and not a work- 
ing man’s question. This isa great mistaké. A landowner of 
a large estate, when once he is admitted, escapes all claims 
except his nominal rents, suits, and services during his life, 
because, as a rule, he does not wish to dispose of his estate. 
He may have some hundreds of tenants under leases for long 
terms, many of them working men. If any of these tenants 
dispose of their tenements, court fees must be paid, and every 
death will put the succeeding proprietor to an expense of from 
52. to 9/. for admittance. The working men, therefore, are the 
persons who will be most benefited by enfranchisement. Mr. 
Woodcock showed how the Legislature had attempted to miti- 
gate the evils affecting copyhold by providing for the admit- 
tance of co-operative societies, and how such attempts had 
failed, a claim being now made to the same amount as on 
enfranchisement, as a special fine or fee. In the case of free- 
holds, on the change of trustees of friendly societies, and the 
appointment of new trustees of wills and settlements, the 
transfer is effected by the appointment itself; whilst copyholds 
are excluded, and a surrender, often preceded by an inquisition 
or special admittance, is required. Mr. Woodcock also pointed 
out how, by the simplification of the conveyance of freeholds, 
the anomalies and disadvantages of the system of copyhold are 
made increasingly apparent. In fact, the recent Conveyancing 
Act has, in effect, placed mortgagees of copyholds in a worse 
position by necessitating the admittance of executors or adminis- . 
trators, which the Act of 1874 had dispensed with. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Woodcock explained the provisions of the Bill 
which has been recently thrown out by the House of Lords, 
and how inapplicable the provisions of it were to copyholds in 
the Honor of Clitheroe. 


THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY ANATOMICAL 
MUSEUM. 


HE constructive work of the new museum is practically 
finished. It was previously stated, says the Scotsman, 
that the measurements of the museum are 112 feet long by 
39 feet broad, and 45 feet 5 inches high to the tie beam of the 
roof. Besides the space thus gained for museum purposes, 
there is also a smaller cabinet ev swzfe with the museum proper, 
and entering from its west end. Then, to make the most of 
the whole space thus obtained for exhibition purposes, the 
museum itself has been provided with two galleries running 
round the walls, and the smaller room with one such gallery. 
Now that the mason and joiner and their allies have completed 
their share of the work, and the museum exhibits have, roughly 
speaking, been got into place, the privileged visitor cannot fail 
to be at once struck with the excellence of the result obtained. 
Few, indeed, will have the slightest difficulty in admitting the 
claim that not many medical schools or universities can boast 
its like, and Edinburgh citizens will be pleased to recognise 
that a distinct addition has been made to the show-places of 
the city. Students, graduated and non-graduated alike, will 
gratefully testify to the great aid which the new museum must 
prove to general and even to special studies—the encourage- 
ment of which Dr. R. R. Anderson, the architect, and Professor 
Turner have throughout the designing and carrying through of 
the work kept steadily in view. 

To give, first, a general idea of the structural and exhibition 
arrangements, it has to be said that the ground floor of the 
museum, which is beautifully laid in Italian mosaic, has a series 
of side cases projecting from the walls in the intervals between 
the windows, and rising to the height of the first gallery. The 
intervals between these projecting cases corresponding to the 
breadth of the windows will form a series of well-lighted 
recesses, provided with a table and chair, in which the student 
can work in quiet at the special subject on which he may be 
engaged. Below each window a glazed case is placed against 
the wall for the display of specimens, and the interval between 
it and the floor is occupied by drawers for the storing of objects. 
The floor with its cases is to be devoted to the illustration of 
objects of comparative osteology. The first gallery, or second 
floor, if we may so speak, is set apart for the illustration of 
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objects of human and comparative anatomy ; whilst the third 
floor, or second gallery, is given up to the illustration of patho- 
logical objects—surgical as well as pathological proper. This 
arrangement leads one to point out that the Anatomical 
Museum is not, in any strict sense, devoted solely to normal 
anatomy. Professor Turner’s own department, it is true, comes 
in for a large share of the available space—to wit, the ground 
floor and first gallery, and he has charge and control of the 
whole ; but the departments of practice of physic, surgery, and 
pathology have the second gallery between them. Both these 
galleries have side exhibition cases covering the walls of their 
several portions of the museum, and desk-cases which run 
round the gallery, after the manner seen in the Museum of 
Science and Art, Chambers Street; and the upper gallery is 
provided with a thick glass floor, so as not to intercept the 
light. The galleries, besides being connected by spiral stair- 
cases let into the walls with the floor of the museum, com- 
municating with the several teaching departments just men- 
tioned, are also connected by means of “lifts” with each other 
and with the ground floor, for the convenience of the movement 
of specimens. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOLS, REDHILL. 


N Saturday last the members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation paid a visit to the new schools, for the Royal 
Asylum of St. Anne’s Society, recently erected at Redhill from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. Crickmay 
& Son, of 17 Parliament Street, Westminster. The architects 
met the members of the Association in the dining-hall, where 
the working drawings of the buildings were displayed. The 
members were then conducted over the buildings, and the prin- 
cipal points of interest pointed out and the construction 
explained. 

The institution, which is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions, provides free education and maintenance for the 
children of those who have through illness or misfortune been 
reduced from affluence to poverty, or in case of the death of 
the parents when children have been left without home or 
means of education. It is intended for the middle classes, and 
the value of such an institution cannot be overrated. 

The buildings consist of the main school block for the 
accommodation of 4c0 children—24o boys and 160 girls—and 
is planned in the shape of the letter H, the centre part being 
devoted to the administrative department, the right wing to the 
boys, and the left to the girls. On the ground floor 
are the school-rooms, with class-rooms adjoining, the boys’ 
side being subdivided for senior and junior boys, who 
are kept separate throughout. The school-rooms are divided 
longitudinally by a wood partition, glazed in the upper 
part, one part being used for the purpose of assembly, 
and the other part divided by similar partitions into class- 
rooms so arranged as to be under the control of the head 
master, and all the class-rooms have north light. The centre 
part of the letter H is only one room deep, with a wide and 
well-lighted corridor at the back, so that good cross ventilation 
is obtained ; and in this part are a head-master’s private room, 
rooms for the assistant-masters, and waiting-room adjoining the 
_ entrance, with similar rooms on the other side for the head- 
governess, assistant-governesses, and matron. The dining-hall 
is centrally placed, directly opposite the ‘entrance-hall, with a 
wide principal approach in the centre, and separate entrances 
for boys and girls. Adjoining the dining-hall are two serving- 
rooms, with lifts from the kitchen department below, and 
hatches for serving to the dining-hall. The whole of the first 
and second floors are devoted to dormitories, having cross-ven- 
tilation, and with masters’ rooms adjoining. The central 
portion only has a third floor, and contains the servants’ 
bedrooms under the matron’s control, and there is also a 
servants’ dormitory in the tower, on the fourth floor. The 
clock in the tower is the gift of Mr. F. W. Coster, J.P. The 
main corridor on each floor is well served by lifts for coals, &c., 
and dust-shoots, formed of glazed stoneware pipes, outside the 
building, going down to the basement. The service stairs is 
placed in the administrative portion, and with easy access to 
the servants’ rooms, blanket, linen, and clothes stores, house- 
maids’ closets, &c. The basement floor, or more properly 
speaking, the lower floor—for, in consequence of the fall of the 
ground, it is in most part not below the level of the ground— 
contains in the centre the kitchen, scullery, larder, steward’s 
department, and stores of all kinds, and the wings under the 
school-rooms form covered playgrounds, day lavatories, hat and 
cloak-rooms, &c. The closets, &c., for day use are entirely 
detached from the main building, and are approached from the 
playgrounds ; while those for night use, as also the bath-rooms 
are built out from the main corridors, and are well ventilated. 
The whole of the corridors are of fireproof construction, and 

finished with Stuart’s granolithic concrete ; the stairs either of 
stone or of solid teak, 3 inches thick; the flooring of the 
Principal part of the ground floor is laid with solid wood 


s 
burnettised blocks on concrete. 


At the rear of the main build- 
ing, and detached, is the laundry, washhouses, &c., also 
gymnasium and swimming-bath (with swimming space 4o feet 
by 30 feet), formed of cement concrete. 

The chapel is detached, standing about 60 feet away, but 
brought out to the front so as to group with the main building. 
It is constructed without aisles, and accommodates 600. The 
roof is open-treated, and boarded in panels, the main principals 
showing. It is in the form of a Latin cross, and diagonal 
principals at the intersection support a shingle-covered fléche. 

The three-light east window is filled with stained glass, by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, the gift of Mr. J. F. France (one of the 
governors of the school, and member of the building com- 
mittee), who has also given the stone reredos and oak altar, 
which have been executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. 
The stained glass in the west window has also been given by 
Mrs. Twells, and Mr. Horace B. Marshall has given the twelve 
lancet windows in nave and two four-light transept windows, 
executed by Mr. C. H. Brewster. 

The oak pulpit, with base of Caen stone, was given by Mr. 
G. R. Crickmay. The organ and the brass eagle lectern by 
the past girls of the school. The mosaic paving in chancel by 
Messrs. Burke & Co., of 17 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
and the gas standards by the old boys, who also gave the 
fittings for gymnasium. 

A detached infirmary for fifty beds, built on the pavilion 
system, with an isolated ward for contagious diseases, is also 
provided. A picturesque porter’s lodge at the entrance to the 
grounds completes the whole of the buildings. 

The walls are built of stocks and of red bricks, and the 
roofs are covered with permanent green slates; the buildings 
are plain as such buildings should be, but the grouping is 
effective, and the combination of red bricks, with the stocks for 
the walls and the green slates on the roofs, produce a bright, 
cheerful, and suitable looking building. 

The general contractors are Messrs, E. Lawrance & Sons, 
of 16 Wharf Road, City Road, N. For the heating, &c., 
Messrs. Rosser & Russell, of 22 Charing Cross, S.W.; gas 
work, Messrs. Strode & Co., 48 Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s 
Park, N.W.; bells, Messrs. Vaughan & Brown, 16 Kirby 
Street, E.C. ; gravelling and roads, Mr. J, Charlwood, Redhill ; 
well, Messrs. T. Docwra & Son, Balls Pond Road, Isling- 
ton, N. Clerk of works, Mr, G. Wells; builder’s foreman, Mr. 
Knight. 


MIDLAND MANOR HOUSES. 


A PARTY of members belonging to the archzological 
section of the Birmingham and Midland Institute lately 
visited Haddon Hall, South Wingfield Manor House, and 
Hardwick Hall. On the arrival of the train at Rowsley 
Station, carriages were in waiting to convey the party to 
Edensor. Opportunity was afforded to go through the mansion 
of Chatsworth and the grounds and conservatories, and after 
lunch carriages were again taken for Haddon Hall. The drive 
through the Duke of Devonshire’s beautiful park was greatly 
enjoyed, and proved a pleasant contrast to the dusty roads 
which formed the last mile or two of the journey. Haddon 
Hall was reached about three o’clock. Although beloved alike 
by the artist, the antiquary, and the general tourist, Haddon 
previously to their present visit had not been included in the 
programmes of the summer outings of the section, and the 
visitors were much charmed by their first view of this fine old 
mansion, imposing even in the time of its decay. Some two 
hours were spent in perambulating the buildings. The 
so-called chaplain’s room, with its antique relics of pewter 
dishes, doublets, and jack-boots; the chapel, with its oaken 
benches for the general worshippers and the high-backed pews 
for the use of the family; the banquetting hall;*the scene of 
many a festive gathering; the huge kitchens, with vast 
fireplaces and irons for multitudinous spits—all came in 
for a share of curious inspection. It needed but little 
effort of the imagination to picture the ancient hospitality 
provided here, and its dispensation to the hungry traveller, as 
well as to those within the mansion; the state bed-chambers, 
still retaining some excellent examples of Gobelin tapestries ; 
the long gallery, measuring over a hundred feet, and having 
richly carved oak panelling and cornice; Dorothy Vernon’s 
doorway, through which tradition alleges the fair Dorothy 
escaped to her lover, who, disguised as a forester, awaited her 
in the adjoining woods, were successively viewed, and the 
visitors then leisurely examined the building from the exterior, 
Mr. Harold Baker, the photographer to the section, taking 
some excellent photographs meanwhile. Haddon is so well 
known that it is almost unnecessary to describe its architec- 
tural features here; and, extending as they do over a period 
from about 1070 A.D. to 1625, anything but a lengthened notice 
would be impracticable. It was with much regret that the 
visitors turned their backs upon the picturesque old hall, which, 
although devoid of its stately splendour, and echoing only to 
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the footsteps of the curious, is still one of the finest examples of 
a baronial mansion of the feudal ages. From Haddon the 
drive was through Bakewell, a pretty little town on the banks 
of the Wye, and mentioned in the “Saxon Chronicle” as 
, Badecanwillan, or the bathing well.” It is mentioned in 

Domesday” as “ Badequelle.” The parish church stands on 
a commanding eminence, and its lofty spire can be seen from a 
great distance. A church existed here in 1086, but the present 
one has been erected at different and much later periods. In 
184t the tower transepts and the Vernon chapel were taken 
down and rebuilt. In the angle of the churchyard, between 
the fsouth transept and the chancel, stands a Runic cross. 
Leaving Bakewell behind them, a drive of about four miles 
brought the visitors to the quiet little village of Baslow for the 
night, some being accommodated at the Peacock Hotel and 
others at the hydropathic establishment—an establishment 
which was agreeably found to be much more devoted to 
recreation and pleasant society than to hydropathy. Next 
morning Carriages were taken to Bakewell Station, and, after 
a short run, Matlock Bath Station was reached. The proceed- 
ings of the day included a visit to South Wingfield Manor 
House and Hardwick Hall. The drive to the former place 
from Matlock was one of about eight miles, and the route lay 
through some of the pleasantest of the Derbyshire scenery. 
Wingfield Manor (or, as it is spelt in the local guide book, 

Winfield ”) is a conspicuous object from the Midland Railway 
as one passes through Wingfield Station, about a mile distant ; 
but it is less frequently visited by archzeologists than it deserves 
to"be. Seen as it was on Saturday week, whether from the 
approach from below or from the tower above, the prospect was 
equally delightful, and the picturesqueness of the ruin—for 
such it is—could scarcely be excelled. The building, whose 
ruins are now seen, was begun about 1441, and allusion to 
Cromwell’s office as Treasurer of the Exchequer is found in 
the coat of arms over the gateway, in which a number of bags or 
purses appear. The house was completed by John Talbot, the 
second Earl of Shrewsbury, to whom Cromwell sold it. Apart 
from its architectural details, Wingfield is interesting as having 
been the scene of a portion of the captivity of the ill-fated 
Mary, Queen of Scots. A State Paper says that in November, 
1584, there were in all 210 gentlemen, yeomen, and soldiers 
employed in the custody of the Queen at Wingfield. The diet 
of the Queen on “ both fishe days and fleshe days” was “ about 
sixteen dishes, dressed after their own manner, sometimes more 
or less, as provision serveth.” The Queen had four good 
coach horses, her gentlemen six, and about forty horses were 
kept altogether. The domestic establishment of the Queen at 
Wingfield consisted of “5 gentilmen, 5 servitours, 3 cooks, 
4 boyes, 3 gentilmen’s men, 6 gentilwomen, 2 wyves, 10 
wenches and children.” The same paper states that the Queen 
had no “napery hanging, bed-linen, &c., of her own,” but had 
to be provided by Lord Shrewsbury, that which had been sent 
by Elizabeth’s order being declared to be “nothing of it 
serviceable, but worn and spent.” The building of the mansion, 
according to Mr. Leader in his book, “Mary, Queen of Scots, 
in Captivity,” formed two courts—the inner lying to the south, 
and the other to the north. Around the south and west sides 
were the stables, outbuildings, and the usual servants’ quarters. 
There are traces of earthworks in the field outside. Between 
the two courts was a second gateway, with porter’s lodge, and 
all the arrangements for careful watching. The great hall, 
72 feet long by 36 feet wide, must have been a magnificent 
apartment, and a richly-decorated bay window still remains. 
Beneath this hall is a crypt of the same dimensions, with 


groined arches, massively ribbed. By some antiquaries 
this has been supposed to have been the chapel. 
The kitchens and usual domestic offices are easily 


traced, by reason of the huge fireplaces and ovens still 
remaining. At the outbreak of the civil war between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, Wingfield had passed into 
the hands of the Earl of Pembroke, by whom it was placed in 
a state of defence, Pembroke siding with the Parliamentarians. 
In December, 1643, the Earl of Newcastle came down with a 
small army of Royalists, and after four days’ siege took the 
place by storm. Later on the Roundheads, by the aid of 
superior ordnance placed on Pentrich Common, effected a 
breach in the walls, after a siege of many months ; and in 1646, 
by a decree of Parliament dated June 23, the place was dis- 
mantled and reduced to ruins, the Roundheads announcing 
their determination to destroy every place which might serve 
as a “nest for malignants.” So late as 1774 a great deal of the 
original building remained intact, but in that year a great deal 
of it was taken to build the mansion in the valley below. What 
remains presents a picture of exceeding beauty, and _ whether 
its archeological interest or the romance which the residence of 
Mary Stuart has attached to it be considered, it affords a real 
treat to the artist and the traveller alike. After lunch at the 
Manor Hotel, the drive was resumed to Hardwick Hall, which, 
to some members of the party, was old campaigning ground, 
the section having visited it in 1878. A Carriages were again 
taken, in order to get the party to dinner at the Angel at 


Chesterfield, and after a dusty drive of about seven miles the 
explorations of the party came to an end. Some returned by - 
the eight o’clock train to Birmingham, whilst about a dozen 
drove back to Baslow for Bank Holiday. Altogether the 
excursion was one of the most successful yet made by the 
section. 


ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


N Friday last, district surveyors were elected for two 
metropolitan districts, viz.:—(a) Bethnal Green, East 
and South Bow ; and (4) Northern Division of St. Marylebone. 
According to the Aetropfolitan, the number of candidates was 
first reduced to six by a show of hands ; the names were then 
put to the vote serzatzi, and the name of the candidate having, 
the least number of votes was struck off at such voting. The 
following were the candidates for the first appointment, the 
number following each name denoting the votes recorded for 
each at the first voting :—Mr. A. Ashbridge, 26; Mr. T. Batter- 
bury, 16; Mr. H. H. Bridgman, 12; Mr. H. Cheston, 18; Mr, 
S. F. Clarkson, 22; Mr. J. S. Edmeston, 16; Mr. G. Edwards, 
6; Mr. R. F..C. Francis, 195) Mr W. Grellier, | Sisueviran 
Hamilton, 3; Mr. G. Hamilton Gordon, 3; Mr. W. J. Hard- 
castle, 14; Mr. A. Harland, 0; Mr. E. Haslehurst, 3; Mr. G. 
Inskipp,* Mr. G. Jackson, 4; Mr. GaAy, Lean, 15 5 Mr EL 
Lovegrove, 9; Mr. H. McLachlan, 22; Mr. T. E. Mundy, 203. 
Mr. R. C. Murray, 6; Mr. W. Hy Nashat2-)Mi. HAD Pelly. 
14; Mr. M. L. Saunders, 27 ; Mr..We Smallipeice, 10, Mr le 
Solomon, 1; Mr. W. L. Spiers,* Mr. W. H. Stevens, 15; Mr. 
H.-W. Stock, 19; Mr, F. Stones so Mra Ee. otreer, 20; 
The following shows the final voting :— 


Mr. Ashbridge x 25 18 21 13 Sei 8 
Mr. Clarkson. A ite 18 ne — — 
Mr. McLachlan . Petia: 16 17; 15 Ti 
Mr. Mundy . : els — a —— 
Mr. Saunders 19 14 -— — — 
Mr. Street 30 28 28 30 27 


Mr. Street was therefore declared elected district surveyor 
for the district of Bethnal Green (East) and South Bow. 

For the second appointment the following were candidates, 
and the votes recorded for each at the first voting were as. 
indicated :—Mr. A. Ashbridge, 27; Mr. T. Batterbury, 16 5 
Mr. -H... H.. Bridgman, 13.9) Mr- HesiCheston, $1252 Mins soon ke 
Clarkson, 21; Mr. J. S. Edmeston, 22; Mr. G. Edwards, 5 ;. 
Mr. R.. F,. Ce Francis; 17 Vie Wa Grelhexja 4s givir ee 
Hamilton, 3; Mr. G. Hamiulton-Gordon, 5; Mr. W. J. Hard- 
castle, 16; Mr. A. Harland, 8; Mr. E. Haslehurst, 5; Mr. G, 
Inskipp, 11; Mr. G. Jacksony7 3 MriG: As Lean ait jaivir as 
Lovegrove, 8; Mr. H. McLachlan, 22; Mr. T. E. Mundy, 21; 
Mr. R..C. Murray,6; Mr. W:eHs Nash; 750 Mr. HeAmrelly, 
12; Mr. M.L,. Saunders, 27 ; Mra W. Smallpeice; lo janie 
Solomon, 3; Mr. W. L. Spiers, 19; Mr. W. H. Stevens, 20 3. 
Mr. W. H. Stock) 1853 Mri EF sStoneiss: 

The final voting was as follows :— 


Mr. Ashbridge . by 19 20 21 20 
Mr. Clarkson LO 11 — — — 
Mr. Edmeston . He ay 13 10) — — 
Mr. McLachlan . Ae 19 20 19 17 
Mr. Mundy. «ato 19 18 — 
Mr. Saunders. fe) = — _ = 


Mr. Ashbridge was declared duly elected for the district of 
the Northern Division of Marylebone, 


Apgones, 


* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty”’—HAZLITT. 


THE TRAGIC HISTORY OF ‘THE ARCHITECT 
SEMNAR. 


HE example of Sir William Jones induced some of the 
Anglo-Indian officials to cultivate the study of Persian: 
literature, and among others were the Brothers Ouseley. Sir 
Gore Ouseley, partly owing to his linguistic attainments, was 
appointed ambassador to Persia in 1811, where he remained for 
about three years. Afterwards he was one of the supporters of 
Mr. Colebrooke in founding the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
while his health permitted took a part in the proceedings. He 
likewise aided in the establishment of the Oriental Transla- 
tion Committee. Sir Gore Ouseley was the possessor of many 
ancient Persian manuscripts, which he had acquired in his 
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travels. One was a fragment of the story of Heft Menzer, or 
<The Seven Faces,” by the poet Abdullah Hatifi, in which the 
legends of King Behram Ghur were related. An extract from it 
has sufficient interest to appear among “ Bygones,” inasmuch as 
part of it, describing the fate of an architect, suggests that in 
the delightful rose-garden of the east, as well as in prosaic 
Britain, “ sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.” — 

= The poem commences with the fatalistic saying that one 
end of the scales of destiny in heaven is weighed down some- 
times by a jewel of inestimable value, and sometimes by a 
worthless stone. Even kings have to submit to the inexorable 
law, and their sons may be compared to the diamond or the 
pebble. The King Yesdegird was of the pebbly kind, while his son 
Behrdm was a jewel that had been sent on earth to compensate 
for the worthlessness of the king. All the auspicious planets 
exercised an influence on the birth of the young prince. But 
the astrologers considered it more wise that he should be 
despatched to be nursed and educated in Arabia, in order that 
he might evade the destiny of his brethren, who had 
all died in infancy. “Change of place, change of fortune,” 
says the proverb, and so the baby was sent from Persia all the 
way to Yemen to the court of the good Arabian King Naoman. 
In a little time the guardian was filled with as much anxiety as 
if he had been reading lectures on sanitation. He feared that 
the air of the site where one palace stood was too dry, while 
the air of the second was too damp. He, therefore, consulted 
his son Menzer and said, “ Let us seek a new site for a resi- 
dence for the prince, which shall be above the clouds. In such 
an altitude the Young Eagle can expand his wings, and in- 
vigorate his constitution by inhaling the breath of the northern 
breeze ; and thus will his intellect receive its fullest culture far 
removed from the dense atmosphere of a humid soil, or the 
suffocating dust of a parched region.” 

In obedience to the commands of his father, Menzer sought 
all over-his dominions for such a palace or castle as might be 
suitable for his royal charge ; but although he employed many 
zealous and skilful assistants in the search his exertions were fruit- 
less. At length it was reported to Naomdén that an architect of 
wonderful talent resided in Greece, named Semnar (a descendant 
of the celebrated Sam), in whose hands the hardest rocks, plas- 
tic as wax, were thrown into the most varied and beautiful 
forms. This matchless builder had raised many sumptuous 
palaces in Syria and Egypt, each of which, in its particular 
taste, was a model of perfection. Indians, Greeks, and Chinese 
were equally humbled by the superiority of his abilities. Asa 
person whose art could raise a structure even of clay so high 
and glorious as to steal away the light from the stars, like Pliny, 
was best calculated to gratify Naoman’s wishes, he was anxious 
to possess a builder of such wonderful talents, and sent offers 
of a very tempting nature to Semndr, and succeeded in enticing 
him away from his admirers in Greece. 

Materials of every description being profusely supplied, and 

the wishes of Naomdn explained to the architect, the mighty 
work commenced, and, by incessant labour, was completed at the 
end of the fifth year. The finishing was so exquisite as to give 
to the stone and cement the lustre of gold and silver. Around 
its huge dome he painted the heavenly planets ; its turrets and 
towers resembled the mansions of the moon. A sight of it to a 
person wearied and fatigued became’a restorative balsam like 
the most refreshing sleep, and the thirsty by looking on it felt 
the most grateful moisture descend on their parched lips. The 
sun’s reflected rays from this bright building bound a 
fillet over the gazing eyes, similar’ to the effect produced 
by the dazzling refulgence of a Houri’s' glance. Within, it 
was the picture of paradise; without, it showed the grace 
and grandeur of the heavenly spheres. From its rich var- 
nish of glue and milk the surrounding landscapes were re- 
flected as from the brightest mirror. With the continued 
toils of days and nights this beauteous palace, like a lovely 
bride, came forth in ornaments of varied colour, for three could 
be plainly distinguished—cerulean blue, pure white, and dazzling 
yellow. The reflection of the bright blue of the morning dyed 
it in the sweet tint of the sapphire ; the noontide rays cast upon 
it the dazzling hue of the topaz; and when the sun placed on 
his head a dark cap of cloud, this wonderful building appeared 
to the admiring eye in the modest white of the lily. Thus, ac- 
cording to the quantity of light thrown upon its surface, did it 
imitate the various complexions of the European and the 
African. 

When Semndr had finished this costly edifice, so much 
beyond the expectation of his employer, his merits were duly 
appreciated, and his labours crowned with the highest applause, 
It was named Khavarnak. The reward of the architect’s suc- 
cessful skill was not confined to praise alone, for Naomdn 
showered on him gifts of double the value that his fondest ex- 
pectations could ever have fancied ; camel-loads of pure gold, 
pearls, and precious stones, amber and musk, and all in such 
abundant portions as would enable him to pass a long life in the 
affluence of wealth. Naomdn was aware that he who wishes to 
possess splendid works of art must throw wide the gates of 
liberality. A cook who is sparing of spice, condiment, and 
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fuel, cannot expect that the feast will be admired by the invited 
guests. 


—" 
2 


* 


When the architect experienced this unlooked-for bounty 


he apologised, and said, ‘“*O king, had I anticipated such 
nobleness and generosity, I should have bestowed twofold 


exertion on my work, and made it infinitely more worthy of’ 


your highness’s greatness and munificence.” ‘‘ What,” cried 


Naoman, “ do you conceive it possible that with a larger supply _ 


of materials, and a promise of higher compensation for your 


labours, you could build anything more beautiful than Kha-’ 


varnak ?” 
wished for something absolutely incomparable, I could erect 
such a palace that Khavarnak should appear a mere nothing in 
comparison. In this I have only made use of three colours ; in 


“Yes, sire,” replied Semndr; “if your Majesty » 


that a hundred different tints should unite their varied excel- — 


lence. That which was common stone in the one should be the 
finest ruby in the other. 


Khavarnak possesses but one dome, ° 


but the other, like the ethereal world, should glory in seven.” . ~* 


Naoman coloured up with heated anger on hearing this 
vain-boasting, and his inflamed countenance caused a conflagra- 
tion in the stores of manly beneficence. A king is a fire, from 
the blaze of which he only is secure who looks on it from afar. 
His fire is a rose-garden, in which a person may load himself 
with fair flowers, but he will one day find that a thorn from 
amongst them has pierced his heart. A king is as the tendril 


of a vine, which entwineth not itself around the cautious man‘ 
who keepeth his due distance; but woe to the man who. 


approaches to unequal intimacy, from which disentanglement is 
impossible but with the loss of life. Naomdn’s pride suggested that 
if Semndr was allowed to live, possibly some rival in wealth 
and power might through his means be enabled to erect a 


palace of greater celebrity than his own; he therefore ordered : 


his people to put him to death. Thus did they dig up this 


cypress from the garden of life ; his eyes were covered, and he’ 
Behold the way- ; 


was thrown from the summit of the palace. 
wardness of destiny, which made the proud monument of his 
skill and labour the unconscious instrument of his destruction ! 


In a number of tedious years he raised this palace to its un-- 


paralleled altitude, yet in one short moment he was hurled to 
dissolution at its base ; long was he in reaching its summit, but 
rapid was his fall to its foundation. Heedlessly did he light up 
a fire in which he was himself ultimately to be consumed. 


When he raised the building with labour and perseverance to 


the height of one hundred yards, little was he aware that in 
death he should measure its descent. Had he anticipated that 
its altitude would prove his destruction, he would have desisted 
when the walls reached three yards elevation. Ascend with 
fear and caution the steps of a throne, that if you fall you may 
not be crushed to death from your previous elevation. 


The name of Naoman was raised as high as the heavens in 
consequence of his being the possessor of this wonderful edifice. © 


By some was he named the “ Absolute Enchanter,” by others he 
was distinguished as the “ Lord of Khavarnak.” 

As soon as this most magnificent palace and its delightful 
gardens were finished, in honour of Prince Behram, the fame of 


its fascinating beauties went forth to the world. Hundreds of . 


thousands came from all quarters to feast their eyes on this 
matchless building, and all declared their wonder and their 
admiration of its various perfections. It eclipsed the fame of 
the Garden of Eden, and made Yemen a place of worship, 
for Yemen, being known as the country in which Khavarnak 
was situated, became celebrated in the world as the garden 
of Irem. 


This heart-enlivening residence then became the home of 
Behram, who, when he sat on its enchanting terraces, seemed | 


to inhale nectar from the goblet of Venus. 
delightful banquetting-room showed the brilliancy of the noon- 


The interior of its | 


tide ray, whilst its exterior was chastened to the paler tint of , 


silvery moonlight. Looking down from its windows, Behram 
beheld within the precincts of this retreat every accessory to 


health and enjoyment—spacious towns, rich villages, soft . 
running streams like the waters of life, a forest in front for the 


chase of wild beasts, and woods in the background, a preserve 
for game. 
borders. May thy gay parterres long escape the desolating 
storm of wintry decay ! 

It would be hardly compatible with poetic justice if 
Naoman, after killing his architect, were allowed to enjoy him- 
self in Khavarnak. He listened one day to a sermon from his 
vizier, and was so overcome that he descended from the towers 
which Semnar had erected and fled to the desert, exchanging 
elysium for a den of wild beasts. That, of course, was the 
version which the court poet gave, but it is more likely that, 


May the chilling blast never wither thy fresh | 


King Naomdn was scared by the ghost of the man whom he - 


had thrown from the tower. Menzer searched for his father— 
and somehow failed to find him. He was therefore obliged to 
undergo the pain of ascending the throne. 
forget his duty to Behram, who, in course of time, became not 
only a mighty hunter of lions and wolves, but attained that 


Menzer did not. 


practical knowledge of the astrolabe and other mathematical - 
instruments which was considered to become a Persian 
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monarch. In course of time he obtained possession of the 
famous steed Asker, and in his adventures he was a prototype 
of St. George and the Dragon. But if he built wondrous 
palaces the accounts of them have not reached the West. 


The Institute Charter. 
SiR,—I agree with what you said about the fair spirit of the 


Council. Everyone who is not prejudiced must recognise their 
difficulty. It is dangerous to go by numbers of votes in dealing 
with the affairs of the Institute, and it is not easy to give due 
weight to experience and position unless by the exclusion of 
those who cannot be so characterised. Conduit Street cannot 
escape from deciding between universal and limited suffrage. 
There are a great many young members among the Associates, 
and several who are in a fair way to be considered mature. 
The majority of the latter I fancy are eligible for election as 
Fellows, and, like myself, would claim that position if it were 
not for the quantities impediment. Would not most of the 
objections to the charter be removed if quantity taking was no 
longer considered prohibitive for men who can comply with 
the remaining requirements of thirty years of age and seven 
years of practice? The seniors of the Associates would 
quickly pass to strengthen the Fellows, and the class. of 


Associates would then consist mainly of young men 
who are in the intermediate state between study and 
practice. They would, I dare say, not object to recognise 


the right of those who belonged to the Institute for a longer 
time to claim a little more authority. It is needless to go into 
the question whether an architect who designs and takes out 
quantities is necessarily inferior to another man who is able or 
is forced to restrict himself to designing, as is now too often 
taken for granted ; but an examination test would give oppor- 
tunities to have as many grades in Fellowships as there are 
amidst Chinese mandarins. It is sufficient to say now that the 
Institute possesses “surveyors” who need not have much 
apprehension about the application of tests of theory and 
practice.—Yours truly, PAS ES os Dik 


Sir,—Among many of its members there has long been felt 
a strong desire for a change in the constitution and character of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. A feeling has at 
length penetrated the Council and Fellows that something must 
be done. The proposed new charter, of which you published 
an outline in your last issue, is the result. I sincerely hope 
now the question has been formally opened that an active 
interest manifested by the Associates, and a generous liberality 
on the part of the Fellows, will result in an arrangement credit- 
able to all parties, and worthy of a profession so honourable 
and useful as that of architecture. But to secure this much 
desired end, there must be frank, straightforward dealing, and 
plain though temperate speaking. Now the proposed new 
charter really is almost outside the region of debate. Once the 
deed has been opened to revision, it is amazing that a matter so 
important, and involving such large issues, should be seriously 
treated in such patchwork fashion. There can be no evasion of 
the real issue. The Institute is not—nor in its present form is 
it capable of becoming—the organised expression of the hopes 
and aims, the aspirations and wants of the architects of the 
United Kingdom. It has ceased to be representative, and con- 
sequently has been shorn of its full measure of usefulness. 
This has been due directly to the close spirit of exclusiveness 
animating one section of its members. Associates have long 
chafed under a sense of unfair and injudicious disability. They 
have felt warmly and justly that they have a manifest moral 
right to help to give shape and direction to an Institute with 
which their interests are so closely intertwined. There can be 
no mincing matters on this point. No change can be accept- 
able, or produce the much-desired harmonious union, that 
does not fully and frankly concede this unquestionable right. 

The draft new charter reveals a consciousness of the fairness 
of the claim, for in a kind of way it makes a show of convession 
in its favour. But how? By an ungenerous semblance of 
generosity Associates are to be lured and lulled by a shadow of 
power, but the substance is to be as far from them as ever. 
There is the promise of power to vote on some vague and un- 
defined conditions, but in reality they will be as powerless to 
give effect to their wishes and aims as hitherto. To concede a 
right to vote on minor and unknown details is mere mockery 
in face of the following proviso. Permission is graciously 
granted “to be present and take part in the discussion of busi- 
ness, provided always that no Associate nor Honorary Asso- 
ciate shall be entitled to vote in the election of Fellows, or in 


respect of the making, altering, revising, or rescinding of any 
by-law.” It is indeed difficult to believe that this proposition 
is put forth in good faith to satisfy a long-cherished and keenly- 
felt desire for a fair share of that power and influence necessary to 
bring the Institute into harmony with the feeling of the great bulk 
of its members. No good can possibly come of a meddling of this 
character. Out and away better, and far wiser on every ground, 
to look the situation fairly in the face, and grant at once with 
good grace what must inevitably come by force of public feel- 
ing. Nor in generously conceding what is demanded only in 
justice will there be the smallest loss of dignity or prestige to 
anyone. A society like the Institute can bring honour and 
credit to its members only in proportion to the estimate that 
people in general have of its character and usefulness. As it is 
seen to be really representative, quickened by noble purposes 
and high aims, and showing that power of change and adapta- 
bility which are the marks of vitality and vigour, so will it gain 
regard for itself and distinction for its members. But a close 
corporation that jealously hedges in and safeguards its privileges 
by all sorts of antiquated restrictions is not fated to rise toa 
high level of honour and worth, but rather to sink in estimation 
below honourable recognition. Weare told that the constitution 
has lacked elasticity. Only too true. And I fondly hope that 
the Council and Fellows may show now alike elasticity and 
generosity, and that they will rise to the level of the occasion 
by granting ungrudgingly to Associates a full right to vote on 
all matters affecting the character and conduct of the Institute. 
There are other points in the proposed charter open to dis- 
cussion, but beside this one, they all pale into insignificance ; 
and hence in this letter I confine myself wholly to this one 
point of cardinal importance. I trust that Associates will make 
their wishes and claims on this matter known promptly and un- 
mistakably, and this smouldering question may be settled 
satisfactorily once and for all. A comprehensive scheme, 
acceptable to all, and for the benefit of all alike, capable of 
modification and expansion as circumstances may require, will 
secure to the Institute a long career of usefulness and honour, 
while a mere tampering with the matter can only result in 
creating and fostering angry feelings of dissatisfaction and dis- 
content that can have but one result—disunion and fatal weak- 
ness.—Believe me, Sir, yours obediently, Jus. 


Colonial Architects. 


S1r,—We are at a loss to account for Mr. Dowdall’s state- 
ment in a recent issue of your journal, that we do not give the 
names of any architects in Shanghai. If that gentleman will 
turn to page 126 of our “Indian and Colonial Directory,” he 
will find, under the heading of “ Architects, Surveyors, and 
Engineers,” sixteen names, his own being included. Of course 
we are not responsible for the fact that the professions are 
rather mixed in Shanghai, according to Mr. Dowdall’s own 
showing ; but we really hope that he gives a little more atten- 
tion to detail in his designs than he has done in his reference: 
to our work.— Yours faithfully, STREET & Co. 

30 Cornhill, London, E.C.: August 11, 1885. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Bolton.—The memorial-stones of a Baptist chapel have 
been laid. The style of architecture will be a plain type of 
Grecian, the walls being of red brick with Yorkshire stone: 
dressings. The chapel will be of one storey, its dimensions 
being :—Length inside, 36 feet 6 inches; breadth, 30 feet 5 
height to centre of roof, 25 feet. Behind the chapel will be a 
ministers vestry, committee-room, library, and other apart- 
ments. Over the chapel will be a schoolroom. Accommoda- 
tion will be furnished for 210 worshippers in the chapel, and for 
about 150 children in the schoolroom. Messrs. Morris & Son, 
of Bolton, are the architects, and Messrs. Norris & Sons the 
contractors. 


Jansenville, South Africa.—The new Dutch Reformed 
Church was opened on June 20. The building has been 
erected from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. A. H. Reid, A.R.I.B.A., architect, of Port Elizabeth, the 
builders being Messrs. Grant & Downie, of Uitenhage. All 
the concrete jambs, arches, and tracery of windows, &c., and 
plaster modelling were prepared by Messrs. J. O’Connor, of 
Port Elizabeth. The total cost of the building and fittings. 
amounts to 7,000, of which amount 5,450/. has been paid off. 
The work was commenced in June 1884, and was completed 
within eleven months. It is a substantial stone building, 
pointed with cement outside and plastered inside. ‘The plan 
is cruciform, 90 feet long, 40 feet wide, 81 feet across transepts, 
and 51 feet high from floor to ridge, the walls being 29 feet 
high from floor to wall-plate. The roof is open-timbered, and 
covered with galvanised iron. New pews to seat 700 people 
have been provided, and there is a choir-gallery in the front,, 
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and two vestries at the back of the building. At the north end 
of nave is a rostrum, with recess and covered sounding-board 
behind it. It is lighted by paraffin standard and bracket lamps, 
supplied by the firm of Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co, of 
London and Birmingham, and both lighting and ventilation, as 
well as the acoustic properties of the building, gave perfect 
satisfaction under the severe test to which they were put, 
upwards of 1,200 persons being present at the service. 


Moffatt.__The foundation-stone of the new parish church 
was laid on Saturday last. The church, which was designed by 
Mr. Starforth, architect, Edinburgh, is in the Early English 
Gothic style of architecture. The length of the building is 
109 feet from east to west, the breadth being 50 feet and 66 feet 
at the transept. At the east end there will be a square tower 
1033 feet high. Sittings are provided for 1,150 persons. It is 
estimated that the church and manse will cost 10,000/. 


Newton Heath.—On Saturday afternoon the memorial- 
stones of a Primitive Methodist chapel and schools were laid 
in Hall Street, Newton Heath. The old chapel in Dean Lane 
having for some time been found inadequate, the spacious 
building in Hall Street, used a social club, has been purchased. 
Plans for the reconstruction of the premises were prepared by 
Mr. J. D. Mould, architect, of 77 King Street, Manchester. 
The works, when completed, are expected to cost about 1,000/. 
The billiard-room, smoking-rooms, &c, of the club on the 
ground-floor will be converted into a school-room, class-rooms, 
and library, and the large hall on the first floor will be used as 
a chapel. The roof has been raised and opened out, and the 
seats, which it is proposed to place in a semicircular form, will 
accommodate 350 worshippers. 


Upleatham Church.—After being closed for three months 
for alterations, this church has been reopened. The work has 
been done at the sole expense of the Earl of Zetland, from de- 
signs and under the superintendence of Messrs. Clarke & 
Moscrop, architects, of Darlington. Mr. Harwood, of Manfield, 
was the contractor employed. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Concert Hall, Dublin.—It has been decided to erect a 
concert hall on the site of the Theatre Royal in Dublin—a 
building which was burnt a few years ago. The landlords are 
the Board of Trinity College, and as at first they proposed to 
grant a lease for no more than forty years the project has been 
in abeyance. A lease for ninety-nine years was lately granted. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A. 
The elevation to Hawkins Street has been set back from the 
present frontage in order to allow carriages and other convey- 
ances to set down passengers. The grand entrance leading to 
the principal staircase will be 20 feet broad. Five other 
entrances from Hawkins Street will lead to the vestibule, in 
which will be found all necessary accommodation, including 
cloak-rooms and lavatories for ladies and gentlemen. The 
outer vestibule leading from Hawkins Street will be 42 feet 
long by 11 feet wide, and the inner 25 feet long by 28 feet wide. 
From the six-feet passage leading from the vestibule there wiil 
be eight entrances to the body of the hall, which will be 96 feet 
long by 64 feet broad, surrounded by a passage six feet wide 
leading out of the vestibule, and it may be stated that the entire 
length of the hall will be 209 feet over all, by a breadth of 144 
feet over all. Staircases of fireproof construction will run 
from right and left of the vestibule leading up to the balcony 
and large foyer on the balcony floor, the foyer being one 
of the features of the hall, and having an area of 1,600 
feet. This point of assembly between the acts will be 
available for parties in the body of the hall, who will 
reach it by wide staircases leading up to the balcony. The 
balcony will run all round the body of the hall at an elevation 
of Io or 12 feet. The entrance to the gallery will be in Poolbeg 
Street, near the corner of Hawkins Street, and this portion of 
the building will be reached by an easy flight of concrete stairs, 
with intervening landings. A saloon with suitable accommoda- 
tion in the form of ante-rooms, cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c., 
will be placed in the gallery, these covering an area of 1,450 
feet. The orchestra stage will be placed at the end of the 
building opposite Hawkins Street, considerably down in Pool- 
beg Street, and as this part of the hall will have an area of about 
1,200 feet, the most ample accommodation will be provided for 
performers. Underneath the stage will be placed all the neces- 
Sary retiring-rooms, dressing-rooms, &c., for artists, and also 
for the band, this part of the hall being reached from Poolbeg 
Street. There will also be a small concert-hall in connection 
with the main one, on the side next Brunswick Street, with 
entrance from Hawkins Street, and a stage will be erected there 
for the production of small entertainments such as those 
periodically given in the minor rooms of the Rotunda, with a 
gallery at one end. This portion of the building will be of 
most convenient size for the class of amusements referred to, 


and on winter evenings will prove a pleasant: resort. The 
interior decorations, as well as the upholstery and general 
furniture of the hall, will be of the. choicest and best description. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., has been appointed Slade Pro 
fessor at Oxford in succession to Mr. Ruskin. 

Mr. A. Bruce Joy has obtained the commission for the 
recumbent figure of Bishop Berkeley, the metaphysician and 
philanthropist, which is to be placed in Cloyne Cathedral. 


The Model of Mr. Boéhm’s equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Wellington is now complete and ready for casting. 


The Designs of Mr. H. H. Cheers, of Teddington, for the 
proposed public hall and institute at Slough, have been adopted 
by the committee, as recommended by the assessor, Mr. F. W. 
Albury, architect, of Reading. 


The Gloucester Town Council, on Tuesday, resolved to 
invite local architects to send in competitive designs for the 
construction of the proposed public baths. 


Mr. Delissa Josephs, of No. 1 Bucklersbury, is the archi- 
tect for the new buildings which are to be erected on the site of 
St. Paul’s School. 


The Manchester Town Council, on Wednesday, decided 
to light the Art Gallery by electricity. 


The “New York World” has completed its fund for the 
erection of a pedestal in New York for Bartholdi’s statue of 
Liberty. It collected 102,006 dols. from 120,000 donors. 


The Central Hal and Courts of the Royal Courts of 
Justice will not be open to the public during the ensuing Long 
Vacation as has hitherto been the custom, it being deemed 
expedient not to run any unnecessary risk of dynamite out- 
rages. 

A Contract for 3,000 tons of steel rails has been taken by 
the Belgian companies of Cockerill and others. The price is 
129 frs. per ton. ; 

The Structural Extensions of Lampeter College pro- 
posed to be carried out will, it is estimated, cost about 5,000/. 


The Ancient Parish Church of St. Peter, Chester, is to 
be removed, and a new church erected on a different site. 

Two Smethwick Builders have been summoned by the 
Local Board for allowing houses to be occupied the certificates 
for which had been withheld, owing to the construction not 
being in accordance with the by-laws. 

The Lambeth Vestry have given formal consent for 
a faculty to be applied for to carry out alterations at Lambeth 
Church. 

A Public School at Uddingston, Scotland, which for 
more than a twelvemonth has been in course of erection near 
the Caledonian Railway Station, from plans by Mr. Ingram, 
architect, Glasgow, has been formally opened. The school 
accommodates 650 scholars, and includes the most modern 
school appliances and furnishings. 

The Municipal Council of Paris have resolved to issue 
next year bonds to the amount of 250,000,000 frs., redeemable in 
1896, for extraordinary public works. 

The Half-yearly Report of the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company shows that the number of visitors to the 
Palace during the first six months of the present year was 
909,613, a decrease of 140,000, when compared with the number 
of visitors during the first six months of 1884. 

The Plans for the complete rebuilding of the Castle of 
Buda, the palace of the Kings of Hungary since the foundation 
of the monarchy, have received the final approval of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who has charged the architect, 
Nicholas von Ybl, to proceed with the work without delay. 
The project has been under consideration for some years, and 
has been a matter of much personal interest for the emperor. 
His Majesty will defray the whole of the cost of the work out 
of his private fortune. The architect’s estimate is 6,500,000 fis. 
(about 650,000/.), and the undertaking will occupy, it is sup- 
posed, over five years. 

The St. Bernard Railway is likely to be commenced 
before very long, and to be, when completed, a dangerous com- 
petitor for the through traffic with the already existing route 
of St. Gothard. One of the principal features of the new pro- 
ject is that the indispensable tunnel under the Alps (at the Col 
Ferret) will be very much shorter than any other either con- 
structed or proposed to be constructed. The length will be 
only 9} kilométres (53 miles), while the St. Gothard tunnel is 
15 (9; miles), the Mont Cenis, 12, and those under the Simplon 
and Mont Blanc 20 and 19 kilométres respectively. The total 
length of the St. Bernard line will be but 138 kilométres, or 
86 miles, making a saving between London and Brindisi ove 
the St. Gothard route of 59} miles. oy 
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THE AWARDS AT THE INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 


A LIsT of the jury awards in the International 
Inventions Exhibition at South Kensington has 
been published. There have been distributed 
235 gold medals, 438 silver medals, 515 bronze 
medals, and 24 diplomas of honour. Among 
the recipients are the following exhibitors :— 


Gold Medals. 


Chubb & Sons, locks and safes. 

Crompton & Co., electric lighting appliances. 

Doulton & Co., pottery, &c. 

Evans, J. H., turning lathes, counting appa- 
ratus. 

Simpson, W. B., & Sons, enamel iron and Anglo- 
Limoges enamels. 

Stanley, W. F., philosophical instruments. 

Sugg, William, & Co., gas apparatus. 

Tangye Bros., steam-pump condenser, «ce. 

Vacuum Brake Co., continuous brake. 

Watts, J., & Co., band-sawing machines. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., locks. 


Silver Medats. 

Adams, double action door springs. 

Aspinall, Aspinall & Co., water-paints. 

Douglas, C. D., & Co., springless automatic 
locks. 

‘Gillott & Sons, steel pens. 

Pulham, J., & Sons, concrete, stoneware, &c. 

Treloar & Sons, “ coir” mats. 

_ ‘Myler, Hayward & Co., patent caloric engine. 

Tyler, Hayward & Co., universal steam pump. 

Waygood & Co,, hand-lifts and continuous pas- 
senger and goods-lifts. 

Faraday & Son, electrical fittings. 

Hindley, KH. L., steam-engines and boilers. 

Howard & Sons, parqueterie. 

Indestructible Paint Co., Browning’s preserva- 
tive and paints. 

Coalbrookdale Co., Parker and Weston’s steam 
pump. 

Kent, G. B., & Sons, brush boring machine and 
brushes. 

Legrand, A., portable trucks. 

Lindsay & Co., fireproof flooring with steel 
girders. 

Wuitley Partners, spun liners for shafts. 

Rendle, W. E., & Co., dry glazing for conserva- 
tories, 

Robey & Co., winding engine and horizontal 
fixed engine, 

Maignan, P. A., filters. 

Marion & Co., photographic apparatus. 

Minton’s, casting process. 

ogee & Stevens, hydraulic balance and balance 

ift. 
Sprague & Co., photo mechanical printing. 
Electric Paint Remover Co., paint remover. , 


Bronze Medals. 
Adams & Baker, door-springs. 
Atwood & Co., self-sustaining lifts and. hoists. 
Freeman & Co., non-poisonous white lead. 
Griffith, Thomas, substitute for white lead. 
Putney, Alfred, wood-flooring. 
Humpherson, f., flushing-cistern. 


Braby & Co., metal-roofing. 

Burham Brick, Lime, & Cement Co., automatic 
cement testing machines. 

Clark, Bunnett, & Co, safety apparatus for lifts. 

Crystalline Glass Co., crystallised glass. 

Dale, H. & H. J., electrical exhibit. 

Deards, 8., dry glazed conservatory. 

Duffy, M. C., & Son, wood-block floor. 

Woollams & Co., embossed leather and tor- 
gorine. 

Mosses & Mitchell, vulcanised fibre. 

Stewart, C. W., electrical exhibit. 

Thompson, H., & Co., smoke-preventing kit- 
chener. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BEVERLEY.—Aug. 24.—Designs are invited 
for Proposed Corn Exchange, Public Bath, 
Butter Market, &c. Mr. James Sharp, Borough 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Beverley. ~ 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Aug. 19.—Designs are in- 
vited for the Construction of Two Marine Piers. 
Mr. G. R. Andrews, Town Surveyor, Bourne- 
mouth. 

LINLITHGOW.—Aug. 31.—Plans are invited 
for the Erection of a School to accommodate 
500 Scholars, and a Teacher’s House. Mr. 
James Russell, Solicitor, Clerk to the School 
Board, Linlithgow. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ActTon.—For Building Four Shops. 
Ashby Lean, Architect, 
Haling. 

ALNwIck.—Aug, 28.—For Building Block of 
Self-contained Dwelling-houses. Mr. F. R. 
Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

ASHBY ST, LEDGERS.—-For Converting a 
Maltkiln into a Chapel. Mr. George Ashwell, 
Oxford Street, Daventry. 

AUDENSHAW.—For Building Twelve Houses 
for Messrs. Worsley & Bidsford. Mr. J. H. 
Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Ayr.—Aug. 15.—For Supply of Cast-iron 
Pipes (4,000 tons), from 18 inches to J2 inches 
diameter, cast vertically in dry sand, with 
sockets down. Mr. James Wilson, C.H., 
Greenock. 

BARNET.—Aug. 25.—For Construction of 
Works for Sewering and Disposing of Sewage, 
Pipe Sewers, &c.; Erection of Buildings, Cot- 
tages, Tanks, Filters, Machinery, Boilers, &c. 
Mr. B. Latham, C.E., 7 Westminster Cham- 
bers, S.W. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—Aug. 14.—For Building 
Petty Sessions Room at County Police Station. 
Mr. Robinson, C.E., County Architect, County 
Hall, Winchester. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 17.—For Building Shop 
and Warehouse Premises. Mr. M. Brayshaw, 
Architect, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 17.—For Building Ware- 
house in Vicar Lane. Mr. William Longley, 
Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 


My. G. 
Helena Chambers, 
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Carpirr.—Aug. 15.—For Erection of Shed- 
ding, Horse-boxes, Show Rings, &c., for. the 
Cardiff and South Wales Horse Show. The Hon. 
Secretary, 5 High Street, Cardiff. 

Carpirr.—Aug. 19.—For Constructing Six 
Miles of Railway (Contract No. 4) for the Barry 
Dock and Railways Company. Mr. J. W. 
Szlumper, O.E., 6 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CLtypacH VaLE.—Aug. 20.—For Building 
Welsh Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. E. Bath, Archi- 
tect, 18 De la Beche Street, Swansea. 

CRUMPSALL.—Aug, *27.— For Building In- 
fectious Wards. Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, 
Architects, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 

DARLINGTON.—Aug. 19.—For Building Resi- 
dence at Gainford. Mr. Chatters, Northgate 
House, Darlington. 

DerBy.—Aug. 14.— For Alterations and Ad- 
ditions at the Nun Street Board School, Mr. 
F. CG. Coulthurst, Architect, Albert Street, 
Derby. 

DuBLIN.—Aug. 17.—For Building School in 
Grantham Street. Rev. J. F. Conolly, P.P., 
Presbytery, Heytesbury Street, Dublin. 

DusBLin.—Sept. 2.—For Building Museum 
of Science and Art and National Library. 
Messrs. T. N. Deane & Son, Architects, 3 
Merrion Street, Dublin. 

DUNFERMLINE. — Aug. 19.—For Building 
Baking and other Business Premises in Ran- 
dolph and Queen Anne Streets. Mr. Andrew 
Scobie, Architect, 143 High Street, Dunferm- 
line. 

DurHamM.—Aug. 21.—For Providing and 
Laying Pipe Sewer (280 yards) at Shincliffe. 
Mr. G. Gregson, Surveyor, 1 Sutton Street, 
Durham. 

BAsTBOURNE.—Aug. 26.—For Raising Crown 
of Sewer across the Crumbles. Mr. Charles 
Tomes, Borough Surveyor, Hastbourne. 

EASTINGTON.—Aug. 20.—For Building Re- 
ceiving Wards at the Workhouse. Mr. W. 
Clissold, Architect, Stroud. 

EDINBURGH.—Aug. 17.—For Mason and Car- 
penter Works at Public Buildings during three 
years. H.M.’s Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

Ersom.—Aug. 29.—For Works of Sewerage, 
Laying Pipes, &c. Mr. G. White, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Epsom. 

Evanton.—Aug. 17.—For Works of Water 
Supply and Drainage: Building Two Tanks, 
&c.; Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Valves, &e. ; 
l-inch Galvanised Malleable Iron Pipes, or 
alternative for Lead; Layiog and Jointing 
Water Pipes, &c.; Opening and Refilling Track 
for Water Pipes, Drain Pipes, &c.; Supply of 
Fireclay Drain Pipes, &c. Mr. C. R. Manners, 
C.E., Inverness. 

Futrorp.—Aug. 15.—For Construction of 
Main Sewers (1,340 yards). Mr. W. G. Penty, 
Surveyor, Clifford Chambers, York. 

HUCKNALL TORKARD.—Aug. 17.—For Build- 
ing Cemetery Chapel and Lodge. Mr. A. H. 
Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 20.—For Building 
Two Semi-detached Villas with Boundary 
Walls and Out-offices, Park Drive. Messrs. 


John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
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InkLEY.—Aug. 21.—For Building Two Semi- 
detached V illas, Ben Rhydding ‘Road. Mr. 
T. CO, Hope, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


IsLE OF W1GHT.—Aug. 21.—For Erection of 
School Buildings, Barton’s Village, Newport. 
Mr. W. T. Stratton, Architect, 31 Holyrood 
Street, Newport, Isle ‘of Wight. 

Kine’s Norton.—Sept. 3.—For Building 
Cottage Houses at Woodcock Hill. Messrs. 
Owen & Cox, Architects, 26 Temple Street, 
Birmingham. 

KNARESBOROUGH.—Aug. 19.— For Altera- 
tions, Heating, and, Painting Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr, T. Howdill, Architect, 40 Park Lane, 
Leeds, 

LAMPETER.—Aug. 22.—For Building new 
Block to Lampeter “College. Messrs. Middleton, 
Prothero & Phillott, Architects, Bedford Build- 
ings, Cheltenham. 

Lreeps.—Aug. 15.—For Building Church in 
Cromer Road. - Mr. Hoffman Wood, Quantity 
Surveyor, 14 Park Square, Leeds. Mr. James 
W. James, Architect, London. 

LIMERICK.—Aug. 18.—For Erection of Gas- 


works. Mr. James Tighe, Engineer, Water- 
ford. 
MAGHERALLY.—Aug,. 22,—For Building 


Church at Magherally, near Banbridge. Mr. 
J. H. Fullerton, Architect, Armagh. Quantities 
by Mr, E. N. Banks, Chichester Street, Belfast, 

Mayo. -—Aug. 19.—For Extension of Lackan 
Pier, Building Parapet Wall, Constructing Boat 
Slip and Boat Platform, Deepening Harbour, 
Making Road, &c. Mr. Andrew B. Bruntz, 
C.E., 51 Mary Street, Dublin. 

NANTWICH.—Aug. 18.—For Supplying and 
Laying Cast-iron Water-pipes (10,000 yards), 
Branches, &c., for Water- Supply. Mr. J. Al- 
dersey Davenport, C.E., Surveyor, 152 Hospital 
Street, Nantwich. 

New Deer.—Aug. 18.—For Building Dwel- 
ling-house and Gamekeeper’s Cottage. Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, 
Aberdeen. 

_ PRESTON.—Aug. 18.—For Erection of Build- 
ings for Refuse Destructor, Chimney, Stables 


for 36 horses, Loose Boxes, Cart Sheds, Horse- 
keeper’s House, Offices, &c The Borough 
Engineer, 16 Church Street, Preston. 


Portwoop, Srockporr.— Aug. 17. — For 
Steam Engines, Boilers, or Millwright’s Work, 
for the Palmer Mills Company. Messrs. Stott 
& Sons, Architects, 12 Clegg Street, Oldham, 
and Manchester. 

RicHMoND.—Aug. 15.—For Providing Pump- 
ing Machinery, ke, Mr. W. G.;+ Peirce, -Hn- 
gineer, Waterworks Office, Riverside, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

SELLY OAK. — Sept. 13. — For Building 
Laundry at the King’s Norton Union Work- 
house, Selly Oak. Messrs. Owen & Cox, Archi- 
tects, 26 Temple Street, Birmingham. 


TowcEStER.—For Building House, Coach- 
house and Stabling, and Small House. Mr. 
S. J. Newman, Architect, 32 Abington Street, 
Northampton. 


TruRO.—Aug. 17.—For Reslating, &c., East- 


ern and Western Roofs over Market House. 
The Surveyor, Town Quay, Truro. 


TUNSTALL. — For Furnishing New Public 
Offices. Mr. A. R. Wood, Architect, Tunstall. 


WARRINGTON.—Aug. 18.— For Erection of 
Stables, Pigstyes, and Mixing Room, at the 
Industrial Schools, Padgate. Mr. William Owen, 


Architect, Cairo Street, Warrington. 


WrEXHAM.—Aug. 14.—For Construction and 
Erection of a Two-Lift Telescopic Gasholder. 
Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 


TENDERS. 


AUDENSHAW. 

For Sewering and Draining Hay Street, Auden- 
shaw. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Surveyor, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Hiuton, Hooley Hill (accepted per schedule 
of prices). 


Seven Tenders were received. 


ALDHAM. 
For Rebuilding Porch of Aldham Church. 
EVERRETT, Hadleigh (accepted). 


BIRKENHEAD. 

For Sewering, Making, &c., St. Anne Street, 
from Wellesley Street to Duke Street, 
Birkenhead. Mr. T. C, THORBURN, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor. 


Kemp, Birkenhead ., e «£642 19 2 
Chadwick, Liverpool . ° » 588 0 0 
Fawkes Bros., Birkdale 2 512 11 8 
W. & T. Davies, Birkenhead . 499 10 4 
Speight, Liverpool : . 496 14 8 
Maddocks & Co., Birkenhead . 480 4 4 
Riddell, Birkenhead . - 465 9 O 
JONES, ‘Birkenhead (accepted) . 45611 2 


For Supplying and Fixing 100 yards of Wrought- 
iron Railings, Tranmere, Birkenhead. Mr. 
T. C. THORBURN, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 


Kirkland, Liverpool . ° ‘ 1 0 
Halford, London . « 12--0-0 
Simpson & Wood, Darlaston . ; - 7018 9 
Chield & Hewitt, "Liverpool . - 6 0 0 
Hale, Birkenhead . ° . - 6515 O 
Ellis & Son, Tranmere . . + OO1F6 
Brooks & Co., Wolverhampton , 59 9 6 
Smith & Co., Whitchurch . Rue stir Nib yg 
Jones & Co., Birkenhead . 7 4880 


For Sewering, Making, &c., Bray Street, Park- 
field Place, Salisbury. Street (part), and 
Back Beckwith Street (part), Birkenhead. 
Mr. T. C. THORBURN, C.E., Borough Sur- 
veyor. 


Snape e ° ° . ® ° £813 4 10 
Speight 5 é y Ds - 792 13 10 
Fawkes Brothers . ° . 78 6 3 
Chadwick . i a ° « £49..0. O 
Maddocks & Co. . ‘ : - 704 14 7 
W.& T. Davies Fy F . 692 14 8 
Riddell — ‘ ‘ . . 646 5 8 
JONES (accepted) . . . 599.12 3 
BIRMINGHAM. 


For Furnishing the New Higher Elementary 
Schools, Smethwick, for the Harborne 
School Board. 

FISHER, West Bromwich (accepted). 


R. ADAMS, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, &.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


ee WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


5 ARE =e 
= MS fT EN 
Nite === LAS 


«AN 
‘Tin 


eta - 3 
Belfast and 10 miles round é 
Bournemouth and10milesround , 
Brighton and 8 miles round . 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire . 
Dublin and 20 miles round 
Dundee and 30 miles round 
-Edinburgh., 
Exeter and 20 miles round 
Glasgow and 30 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltenham 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


= 
W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 


SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 


‘and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, oy tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special ‘agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practical and responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firms are invited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible. 

The present representatives are :— 
yoo sindeltok Pilton Street. 

» W.J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
. Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, 


Hastings . 

Hereford and 5 miles round 
lifracombe . . 
Leeds ard 5 miles round . 
Liverpool . ° . ° 


Ludlow and Leominster . 


Reading and 5 miles round 


Torquay and 5 miles round 


These im- 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 


Southampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round 


Pe ee ee edad 
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+ 
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. Taylor Bros., Builders, 

« OC. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

» W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road, 

» Jobn Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street, 

. Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street. 

- J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

. Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

- Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


a y 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southampton. 
: C. & W. Wateon, Union Street, 
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BATH. 
For Taking Down and Rebuilding No. 25 South- 
gate Street, Bath. Mr. C. R. ForrTuNgE, 
Assistant Surveyor. 


Birth , - 5 . . . £365..0 0 
Smith , ° ’ : -ero60i0) 0 
Cross . : : : . .841 10 0 
Hayward , . . cesta AU 
Laver , . - . #279: 105-0 
“Long . - Se. OP é e205 Qa 0 
T. Morris > +» LOLGEOFEO 
'Morrts & Son (accepted) : 1. 248 0. 0 


BROMLEY. 

For Erection of New Resitlence: Blyth Road, 
Bromley, Kent.’ Mr: ARTHUR VERNON, 
Architect, 26 Great George Street, West- 
minster and High We combe. 


Silver & Sons . £2,820 0-0 
Holland & Hannen-.-—~. 2.25168 (08-0 
Woodbridge. : : s 2;493 07/0 
Hunt 5 . . ©2,456, .0 £0 
Crossley . 4 0 : ~ 2,426. ,O—0 
Payne : ; : - 2,415 0 0 
Arnand & Son . “ 2,348 0 0 
Balding . 4 : 2,230 0 0 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
For Erection of School Buildings and Resi- 


dence, Bury St. Edmunds, for the East 
Anglian Wesleyan Middle-class School} 
Company, Limited. Mr. WILLIAM EADE, | 
F.R.LB.A., Architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Arthur Field. 


Dye, King’s Lynn. . = £2}992 15 3 0 
Robinson, junr., Bury 2,838 0 0 
Glassock & Sop, = aalae Stort- 
fordees ve : 2,720 0 0 
- Kingerlee, Oxford .. 5 2,650 0 0 
Smith, Ipswich : : 2,649 0 0 
’ Shillitoe & Son, Bury 2,600 0 0 
“Wood & Co., London 2,599 “0 0 
Dobson, Colchester . 2,585 0 0 
Saint, Cambridge 2,496 0 O 
Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury 2,485 0 0 
EVERETT & Soy, Colchester 
(accepted) . 2,460 0 0 
Andrews, Bury St. Edmunds 2,444 0 0 


BEACONTREE HEATH. 

For Building Two Shops at Beacontree Heath, 
Dagenham, for Mr. F. Macmurray. Mr. H. 
CLERK ALLAM, M.S.A., Architect, 65 Fins- 
bury Pavement. 

Dowsing . A A .£450 0 0 
HINDS (accepted) . : 111378) 0030 


CARDIFF. 
For Extension of Water-works, Cadoxton-juxta- 
Barry, for the Cardiff Union Rural Sanitary 


Authority. Messrs. T. WARING & SONS, 
Engineers, Cardiff. 
Love . ° : : ‘ . £296. 8.0 
Hilton & Sons , a 26 %sOo m0 
Allan . : : 228 11-5 
REES, junr. (accepted) F sil OTe OF 0 


For New Nurses’ Rooms, Cardiff Union Work- | 


house. Messrs. JAMES, SEWARD & THOMAS, | 
Architects, Cardiff. 
SHEPTON & SONS (accepted). 

For Alterations for Dr. Lougher, Newport Road, 
Cardiff. Messrs. JAMES, SEWARD | 
THOMAS, Architects. | 

FRANKLYN (accepted). | 
COLCHESTER. 
|For Erection of Warehouse, &c., Wyre Street, 
for:,Mr.. H. Branch, ~ Mr...Jdi. .W. SPART, 
Architect, 5 Head Street, Colchester, | 
| Start . : : ° nee2lon te 0 | 
AMBROSE (accepted) : 5 1 Oe 


CLEMENTHORPE. 


For Building Fourteen Houses, First Portion of | 
an Kstate, at Clementhorpe, York, for Mr. 
W. H. Waddington. Messrs. W. Lewis & 
Son, Architects, Stonegate, York. Quanti- | 
ties supplied by the Architects. 

Whole Tenders, less Ironmonger. 
Galtry - 5 WLISGa200 0 
Clark & Ward . . oe Lo toihiSe x0 
Kilvington : : o 1,294. .0..0 
Lister F Z ; eee lo?) kOe 0% 
Bricklayer. 
Kidd : - : c 700° 8 6 | 
Kilvington : : 5 653 0 0 


CLEMENTHORPE—continued. 


Bricklayer, Mason, and Plasterer. 
Naylor & Bireh ; : . £868 
Spencer , : 5 P 849 


Carpenter and Joiner. 


Simpson & Son. os 8 : 448 
Clark & Ward , Ps 5 Sa OE 
_ Dent F ‘ f ; é 360 
\OKilvington. ' .¢ deseo) Tet to40 
, Robinson . : 7 ° e 342 
Hughes . . 8 ° 322 
Arnett & Rickell ; eee 
Creaser . 2 . ' * 290 
Plumber and Glazier. 
Hodgson . : nr . 58 
Hartley e ° ° . a 38 
Tindall ; 5 : : 35 
Johnson : ° ® ° 35 
Crowther . ; 5 2 F) 34 
Showksmith , : A - 32 
Birch . ° ° . 32 
Robinson . * : “ . 30 
Kilvington ' F . ° 30 
Plasterer. 
Young 4 ; : 5 Fs 121 
Kilvington “en « : » 110 
Slater. 
Kilvington: sar o>, cus 76 
Pickles . 4 : * 67 
Wood & Co. . ; % ; 63 
Dodgson res yeas 62 
Hardgravers . : : : 62 
Mason. 
Kilvington ov, SeeOwe TRIE 59 
Plows ; F ‘ 5 58 
Tronmonyger. 
Legott  . ; : Per et 98 
Lambert K ’ 83 
Dove & Sons , iS . 74. 
Varvill ; é 6 dA GL 
label ‘ é 5 5 ‘ 65 
Painter. 
sillerby . 9 - . ° 32 
Tindall) 3 : ; ° 28 
Kilvington : 21 


0 0 
0 0 
15 0 
0.0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10 0 
Ole 
16.9 
9 0 
12° 6 
0.0 
5 0 
10 0 
0 0 
18 0 
0 0 
7 0 
0 0 
0 0 
9.., 0 
Te 0 
18 0 
10 0 
0 0 
17 11 
5 0 
10. 0 
14 0 
4 3 
0 0 
0 
17 
0 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
BELLMANS PATENT GULLY. 


' Waste Pipes. 
| Avoids all Splashing, 
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Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. | 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :-— 
=} Receives and disconnects one Rain-water Pipe and Three: 


| Forms Drain for Area or Surface. 


and of various sizes. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
on Sanitary Matters. 


PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


OFFICE: 


Price 12s. 6d. 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


This is 


WBEHEELLMAN & IVEY, 
(OFFICE ONLY) 387 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww. 


OF THE ARCHITECT. 


THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. Lo. 


EES Ww iICEs. 


CEs. 


The Tnesauees are now prepared to airoly the Trade with Slates of unsurpassed 
richness of colour and quality, either round-headed or with upper corners cut. 


SAMPLES, PRICE LISTS, and further information from the COMPANY’S OFFICE at 


Quand 


ono 


a 


Zs easy of Access for Clearance:-~ 

The ordinary P or § Ping to be used in connection with Gully being 
; ‘0 &@ separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
| thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 
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DURHAM. 
For Erection of Girder Bridge 


near Low Waterhouses, for the Brandon 


and Byshottles Local Board. Mr, R. dary, for the Litherland Local Board. Mr. 

GARDNER, ' Surveyor, Langley Moor. W. B. Garton, C.K, Public Offices, Sefton 
Kell , , ; e ; . £118 0 O Road, Litherland. ligt A 
Walton ; . ? 90 0 0O| Barrow, Kirkdale I . £425 16 6 
Ayton . , ; 86.10 0} Keating & Sons, Liverpool . : 420 0 O 
Ainsley ts ; } 79 8 O| Hickman, Bootle. 379 11 0 
R. & C. Wirny (accepted) 76 0 O| Fawkes Bros., Ainsdale 370 13 6 

Roberts, Antield . he 4 : 
M‘Cabe, Liverpool 36: | 
ELTRINGHAM. eo ne eee re 
For Building Mixed’ School for the Eltringham aN Smee. ‘ ot nd i 

School Bodrd, Northumberland. Mr, ERED. M‘Donald Bootle 334 0 0 

B, LEIGHTON, Architect, Fence epee o| Walkden & Co., Liverpool 325.17 3 
Lishman, Ryton-on-Tyne . . 21,1 é ee | ae ans 

‘ Veatharlaersetovatloiow Trae 1,141 8 0 age apthegpowaesre i" fe . : 
Smithson, Prudhoc-on-Tyne 937 14 10 sel marries the ean ‘ ; : 
RoBson & FAwonrt, Corbridge- 

on-T'yne (acceptad) 750° 0 O Mon Bnlares preg hare Tigaeerron 
Hall, Prudhoe-on-'yne PRG Ms. #4) Or) SOAS Ee: Ae am agen Maas pa ae ee 
Architect's estimate 800 0 0 Herefordshire, for Mr: G. Parry. Messrs. 

a nee @. Ge Mua@EeRipGk & PoweELL, Architects, 

London and Monmouth. 
FILHY. MoRrGAN (accepted) . £384 0 0 
For Construction of Breakwater to the Base of 

the Undergliff, Filey, My. JOMN PRTCH, LONDON. 

Architect, Bar Street, Scarborough. For Building a New Billiard Room and other 
Fell, Scarborough £884 0 0 Additions and Alterations at No. 18 Upper 
Welburn, Scarborough 779. 0 0| Wimpole Street (Duke of Portland’s estate). 
Spink, Scarborough 755 0 O Mr. MARK H. Jup@n, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
‘Towsey, Scarborough . 755 0 O 8 Park Place Villas, W. 

Foster, Scarborough (acl en Contract No. 1. 

Pixton, Scarborough fe la® MO Oh Andrews . F E £19385 .0.-0 
; carpe ered vb : | TOTEN & SONS (accepted)  . 1,850 0 0 
wather, Lu : tt | ; wee 

Pitch & Fox, Scarborough 639 15 0| Contract No. 2. ae 
Manson, Scarborough . «» 629 © 0.10 Andrews hi : : ' anne 0 0 
J. H. Hudson, jun., Bridlington . 576 10 0 Toten & Sons 2,300 0 0 
Haxby, Miley . . . 554 0 0) or Repairs to Schools, Workhouse, and Offices, 
R Hupson, Bridlington Quay*. 510 0 0 for the Guardians of Mile End Old Town. 


* Accepted, subject to certain alterations. 


ILKESTON. 
For Supplying and Fixing Heating Apparatus 
for the Kensington School, Ilkeston. 
GoppARD& MAssny, Nottingham 


(accepted) ‘ ‘ : » O127 
Ase HITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 

The next Excursion will be on Saturday, August 22, when the 
Cathedral, Castle, Eastgate House, Restoration House and 
Se ry House, Rochestor, will be visited under the guidance o 
Mr, ARTHUR BAKO, 

Trains from Victoria and Holborn Viaduct, at 2 P.M. 

Return Tickets, at Single Fares, to be obtained of Mr, A. L. 
Forrest, 7A Laurence Pountney Hill, B.C. 


ivy (8) 


All vhanges of Address should be communicated to the Hon, 
Secretarios by the end of August, in order to insure correct pub- 
lication in the Brown Book for the ensuing Session. 


HERBERT D. APPLETON, 
TILOS, E. PRYCE, 


THE 


} Tfon, Secs, 


London ) 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
HS'TABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD, HW. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 


Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQULNTS. |- 


Office Tours: 9.30 to 6.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
BAIION for the prompt and eflicient preparation of all work 
wsually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Cracings and Mountings of every deseription ; Plans, &o, on 
Deedes Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 


Hatimatos by return of post on receipt of fall particulars, 
WORKING DRAWIN 


the preparation of above. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING 


O-F FG E, 
25 BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 


Architectural and Engineering Drawings of every de- 


scription ; perspectives in ink and colour, tracings, compe- 


tition work. 
‘out; surveys. 
assistance rendered to both professions 


Specifications made and quantities taken 


STRICTLY MODERATR, 
©. DICKINSON, Architect, Managor. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.'s Government, Councit of India, Science and Arr 
Cae pee arcwens, G Gueratey &e, 

; awing, and Surveyin 
Fane epiots Of the wahen ayality and ney i gas 
s ist post free. Engine Divi 
eee 4&5 Great Turnatile, Holborn. Tanda ween 
#o Now Store, at 6a Victoria Street, Westminoter, 


rawing O fice 


QGSfrom ROUGH SKETCHIRS, Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 


All descriptions of artistic and practical 
: Writing and 
oopyiny, Country work promptly executed. THRMS 


LITHERLAND. 


: ; : : sty 
over the Stream| For Constructing Pipe Sewer in Linacre Road, 


from Catherine Terrace to Township Boun- 


Mr. J. M. Knrant, Architect. 


Procter : » £995 050 
J. & H. Cocks S18 7080 
|: (bye: a ‘ : 900) 0780 
| Thompson . : : : oo S00m Oy) 
| W.& H. Castle 887 0 0 
LIVTLLE (accepted) 839 0 0 


TOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout, 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
Yor Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


(| JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 


London, W. Lllustrated Lists and Descriptions post free, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & 00, 


7) ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


1 PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
> Sots Appress—11l0 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTHR SQUARKH, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


MARK 


SAND. SAND. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean, 

For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits. Leighton Buzzard. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HITE SAND, DIAMOND GRIT, for 
AN ee and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 


Samples and prices on application to BUSHRLL & WADLEY, 
Westernam, Kent. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Hxhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furnitwe 
Oream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co,, Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


‘Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. 


LONDON —continued. 

For Construction of Brick Sewer and Subway, 

and Formation of Paved Footways and 

Carriageways in an intended new Line of 

Street between Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
and West Street, St. Giles. 


Bouverie. Ap hie . £34,622 0 0 
Neave . - F - » . 38,00 MO mee 
Killingback . P . . « 133000 ReaD 
Moss a ; > . 81,978 0 
Stubbs. = - ‘ . .31,637, 102 
Nowell & Robson . . . 81,500, 0.980 
Webster . ‘ r A » OL, 493, an0 smu 
Mowlem & Co. ‘ : . 81,000 70a 
Williams, Son, & Wallington . 30,400 0 0 
Treherne & Co. A “ . 29,385 BOO 
Wall , : F F . 28,760 0 0 
Adams . 4 i ; . 28,700 SO sa 
TURNER & Son (accepted) . 26,687 0 0 


We are requested in regard to the Tenders in 


‘last week's issue for No. 23 Upper Berkeley 


Strect, and the House of Charity, Soho, to state 

that the Architect’s name is Mr. Edward Prior, 

and the Surveyor, Mr. C. J. Mann. 
LOUGHBOROUGH. ee 

For Construction of Public Swimming Bath, 


for the Loughborough Local Board. Mr. 
A. W. Cross, Surveyor. 


Barker, Loughborough ‘ . £399 17 6 
Main, Loughborough . : . 3855 3 1 
Black, Barrow . ; 5 / 345.070 
Cordon, Nottingham . . dee Sele TT 
Knight, Loughborough. 3 74884 LS eT 
Fawkes, Loughborough . . 3384 5 0 
Tailby, Loughborough : . BO 14 10 
A. & §S. Matn, . Loughborough. 
(accepted) om : . 269 19 9 


For Outfall Sewer from Leicester Road to Park 
Road, for the Loughborough Local Board. 
Mr. A. W. Cross, Surveyor. 


A. & §. Main ‘ ‘ . +. TE9 gle 8 
Cordon : ' 3 c Oe ea & 
Barker ; 7 A Es Raph i fl Kaen irwthy 
Fawkes : : A - Rest at Ome 
KNIGHT (accepted) . “ 633 18 4 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM.-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0, 1884, 


“8m,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

“To Mr. Grundy. JamMgEs WHIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 


Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 

“‘DRaR Mr. GRuNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excelloncy and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate, It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, 

“ Drar Srr,—lI have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second in a 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 


From Hon, and Rev. G. G. CO. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
_ Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Srr,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
»30nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 


Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—"* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed — 
external air,"’ * 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 80 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 


Avaust 14, 1885.] 
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MONMOUTH. 


PONTEFRACT. 


PARTICK. 


For Building Smithy, &c., for Mr. Charles H.|For New Porch to Residence, Red Hill, near|For Construction of Sewers in Anderson Street, 


Crompton Roberts, Overmonnow, Mon- 

mouth. Messrs. MUGGERIDGE & POWELL, 

Architects, London and Monmouth. 
SIMMONDS (accepted) . - £270 © 0 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
For Supplying and Fixing Patent Hot-water 
Heating Apparatus at St. Bonaventure 
Church, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Pontefract. Messrs. WILLIAM LEWIS & 
Son, Architects and Surveyors, Stonegate, 
York. Quantities supplied. 


HUGHES (accepted) £42 0 0 


PONTYPRIDD. 
For Building Children’s Block and Additions to 
Main Building, Pontypridd Workhouse. 
Messrs. JAMES, SEWARD & THOMAS, Archi- 


Partick. 
ANDERSON & SONS (accepted) .£670 0 0 
TOOTING. 

For Building Seventeen Houses at Upper Toot- 
ing. Mr. J. H. SwAN, Architect, 16 Liver- 
pool Street, City, H.C. 

Contract No. 1 (Nine Houses). 


Bacon & Co., London (accepted). tects, Cardiff. Quantities by the Architects. Sate = Brondesbury £3,150 0 ‘ 
renee Gloucester £7086 0 0 . & ©. Bowyer, Norwood . 3,07L 0 
NORTHAMPTON. vee Jonk Bt Page, Croydon . . 2,999 0 0 
For Wood Paving, Wood Hill, Northampton.| Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea . 6,190 0 0) Rice’ ghepherd’s Bush 2.818 0 0 
Mr. W. I. Brown, Surveyor. D. G. Davies, Cardiff _. oe ae Schofield, Bucklersbury 2,800 0 0 
Heap . wi 0242 1p eoeeme ce. t cutypridd 5,999 0 0! Newton, Clapham . 2,763 0 0 
Dunckley . «) 249 5 came ee CATULEE g 5,815 0 0! Roberts, Norwood ; 2.615 0 0 
Finingan .. 5 =) 2395, ONO) Symonds, Cardiff 5,569 0 0 Dunkley, Camden Town . 2,609 0 0 
Duffey & Son, Toulon . 293810 0 See meypridd (eeoepted) 5,408 On0 Kirk Bros., Addlestone 2540 0 0 
Dunckley & Branson . 2358 LOMO Brown, Cardiff . 4,929 0 0 Tarrant & Son, New Kent Roz ad 2 bZ0m Onno 
Brown. ; : 224 5 0 Lorden & Son, Tooting 2,500 0 0 
WINGROVE (accepted) . . 19713 0 Peon vO THEBUITAR, -. Winkley, Homerton . 2,390 0 0 
For Building Mission Hall, Rotherhithe. Mr. Hiller & Co., Thornton Heath 2213 0 0 
PORTSMOUTH. WILLIAM RANGER, Architect, 95 Finsbury! Jreslie & K ht, K: gto 2190 0 0 
For Building Public Hall, Club and Offices in Pavement, EC. Neale y ne hae ASE 3'oas be 0 
Commercial Road, Landport, Portsmouth,| Mower £749 0 0 a aoa ee ji 1985 0 0 
for the Directors of the Gladstone Build-| Scholfield 740 0 0 Harrie ‘Ss + SY ane 0 0 
ings Company, Limited. Mr. G. RAKE, Higgs . 730 0 0 vin Sh TGlb y ted 1845 0 0 
Architect, Ordnance Row, Portsea. Quanti-| Roberts 680 0 0 Be eee (aceép ed) oe 
ties supplied by Mr. H. P. Foster, 5 John| Bullers 675 0 0 Contract No. 2 ig yee 
Street, Adelphi, London. Green . F 650 O O| ¥Farriss . 2,808 0 O 
- Kingerlee . «£14,102 0 0| Richardson Bros. 618 0 0} J.&C. Bowyer. . 2,758 0 0 
Stevens & Sons . 13,589 0 O|} White & Co. 637 0 O| Page : : 270 0. O 
W. R. & C. Light 12,074. 0 0) GCha‘en ; 625 -0° 0| Roberta oe ae 2,615 0 0 
Bull, Sons & Co, 11,898 0 0) Allen & Sons 594 0 0] Tarrant & Son ge eye 4 2,520 0 0 
Burbidge 11,885 0 0! Holloway 598 0 0} Schofield . k 2495 0 O> 
Hall : « 111,888" 20ee0} Neéwior ; 2471 0 0 
Corke as 11,729 0 0) SCARBOROUGH. Rice 2350 0 0 
Lewis . . - 11,416 0 O/} Foy Alterations to Londesborough Theatre,| Dunkley 3s 2,320 0 0O 
RETFORD. | Scarborough, Yorkshire. Messrs. WILLIAM] Kirk Bros. H 5 2 OTO Om 
For Enlarging Factory for the Northern Lewis & Son, Architects and Surveyors,) Lorden & Son . . ~ 2,240 0 Om» 
Rubber Company, Retford, Notts. Messrs. Stonegate, York. Quantities supplied. Winkley : . ‘ SPQ s0reOr 0 
MUGGERIDGE & POWELL, Architects, Ken- Jowsey . £270 0 0 Hiller & Co. : . ° . 1994 0 0 
nington Park Road and Monmouth. Barrys). * 257 0 0O| ieslie& Knight . . 1,960 0 0 
Ledger . : - e . £1,917 0 0| Bastiman & Sons - 238 0 0] Neale : : : é 2 SO ton O 
f Fish . ‘ ; “ . 1,120 0 O| PrETcH & Fox (accepted) 236 10 0| Norris & Luke . : - SUOOSE OO 
E. & C. Savannack 6 1,098 0 0} KExtracontract , : 1133) Harris 1,720 0 0 
FENTON (accepted) . 1,075 0 0O| Manson 225 0 0! VAN CAMP (ac cepted) 1,640 0 0 
TELEPHONE No. 490. SHAWCROSS'S PATENT, 1885. 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & COQ.,, 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!) 


The modern and important discovery in ical alacovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “ Mitre Brand’’ can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
wa; more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 

ails, 


The Steel Cut Nails are far suocrior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet _pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters, they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Tron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r ewt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited for Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION 


G & T. EARLE, 
HULL, 
MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAKD CEMENTS 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SH "SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of M aterials (epecial), (special), Price Lists, Illustrations, 


n Applicatior 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, "E.G. rf FAcTORy— RERSINAIONS 


eA GHRDINER & SON'S 


ante SAINTS. tRONWORKS 


am | unsurpassed, 
} | tractors, Curves, 


pi ENo 


| 


oS BRISTOL A 
Speciquities . 

Wrof |Ron SRSHES. i CRSEMENTS 

Dome Lents, ConsEeRVAfory Roofs 
FIRE Proor X INSURANCE Doors 
ECCLESIASTICAL & DOMESTIC 


LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 
PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PARIS WHITE, HA!R LATHS, ETC. | 


EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted fo: | 
stucco work, and for use in sewage worke and the construction of | 
Gas Holder Tanks. 

; EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
is specially useful in cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 
contended with. 


FURNITURE. 
CrtplLocues KES{IMA{ES ox APPLICRTION 


O.UmE XXXII. OF THE AKCHIIHC. 
Jandsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Le tere, price 12¢. 6d, 
Office: 175 Strant toneen W.C, 


| DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &e. 


BLACK LINES ON "ON WHITE GROUND, 
Bv Exposure to Light and Immersion in Water only. 

The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced. 

No Chemical Baths are required, Water only is used. The 
ma inipulation is exactly similar to the Ferro-Prussiate Process, 
No additional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 
are quite permanent. 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


aeO J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool.. 


Specimen and Ciroular on “applic ation. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


20) WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E, 
Branch Establishment : 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stenoll 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices 
Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No, 1 160 
| Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues 
200 Tilnatrations. three stamps. Weatablished 1795 


ULLDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions, 
Guy & STEVENS. Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, ke. &e., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
NOSTEEEN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


FIRE and LIFE, At HOME and ABROAD. 


London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street, 
INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 
Fire Premiums £573,000 
Life Premiums 184,000 
Interest ..caccsccees 128,008 
Accumulated Funds 3, 993, 000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THR 

ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808, 
West End Office, 32 COOKSPUR STREET, 

lead Office, 92 CHRAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML, J. PIPKIN 
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YNYSYBWL. 
or Building Houses at Ynysybwl, near Ponty- 
pridd, for the Cardiff and Glamorganshire 
Valleys Land and Building Investment 


SWANSEA. es 
For Alterations in Union Street, Swansea, for) # 
Mr. Watts. Mr. T. P. MARTIN, Architect, | 


Wace je E wh gee . £280 0 0. Co., Limited. Messrs. JAMES, SEWARD 
Davies. : F C . oD alo) & THOMAS, Architects, Cardiff, Quantities 
Walters ; : ‘ 227 OS: by Architects. 
Billings . e 295 10 0) Jones & Co., Gloucester . P £19,868 m0 
Bennett Bros. .  . 212 5 0, Lewis, Cardiff . «19,390 0 0 
Jones . i ‘ . ‘ 176 0 O|- H.-Parfitt, Newport. F 5) Pane | age 0) 
Williams . : : 176 0 O| David Davies, Cardiff . het) 3580140. 0 
All of Swansea. D. J. Davies, Cardiff ‘ 18,346 0 0 
Tanner, Gloucester . 15,280 ; 
TOTTENHAM. KK. Parfitt, Pontypridd 14,567 
For Formation of Roadway from Talbot Road} Seaton, Pontypridd : : 14,000 0 0 
to the Rangemore Road and Wakefield) Holland & Martin, Ynysybwl. 13,924 12 6 
Road, across the Common, at Page Green| SHEPHERD & Son, Cardiff 
Tottenham. Mr. W. H. DE PAPE, Engi-| (accepted) . : : . 13,920 0 0 
neer. Jenkins & Son, Porth ‘gee 113,200.08 0 
Parish, London £257 13 | Pring & Co., Pontypridd (in- ry 
Seaton, Wood Green 50 Oe formal) : : : 5 WSS OO 
Cattley, London . cj . 200 0 O 
Bell, Tottenham . < 1S Yoneda 
Bradshaw & Co., London TOT 2 EO 
Nicholls, Wood Green A oe LOU mT Onc TRADE NOTES. 
Durden & Co., London ; - 18l 7 ° Tar old-established firm of Messrs. Benham 


BLOOMFIELD, Tottenham (ac- 


|& Froud has been converted into a private 
cepted) . : ‘ : 


company, under the style of Benham & Froud, 
Limited. The head offices and show-rooms of 
|the company will be continued in the premises 
of the old firm at Chandos Street, W.C. 


180 


TREDEGAR. 


For Building Hight Cottages, Tredegar. Mr. 


W. S. WiuitAms, Architect, Tredegar, 

Mon. THe American Elevator Co., of 38 Old Jewry, 
Jones& Son . . c . £2,000 0 0|E.C., have just been instructed by Messrs. 
Edwards . , , <a, eGo tO Q Spiers & Pond to erect another of their Standard 
Morgan . j : 1,504 © 0 bydraulic passenger-lifts in the Criterion Res- 
itaviestialioros ? 1,495 0 oO taurant. This lift is to be erected in the new 
Morgan & Etiwarda ; ; 1,480 0 0 ' building in Jermyn Street, and will be located 

'in the main staircase, making the second of 
WATFORD. | these lifts in the Criterion. 


For Erection of New Malt Kiln, and Alterations) MEssrs. CLARK, BUNNETT & Co.’s employés 
to Malting, for Messrs. Banskin & Co., had their annual dinner last Saturday, the men 
Watford. Mr. ARTHUR KINDER, Archi-|of the New Cross Works assembling in the 
tect, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney|Caterham Valley, while the Paris workmen 
Hill, H.C. Quantities by Mr. A. Howard, went to Hneheim, twelve miles from Paris, and 
6 St. Martin’s Lane, E.C. ithe New Yorkers, as last year, to Manhattan 

Turner ‘ ; 5 : . £429 0 O Beach. The works of the Company are running 
WATERMAN (accepted) c . 424 0 O overtime, as they have been for some months 
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By Special Appointment, A.D. May 138, 1876. 


past, some heavy Government contracts bein 

on hand, besides engines and ventilating wor! 

at Billingsgate Market for the Corporation, 
hydraulic curtain for the Dundee new opera 
house, &c. 3 


WE notice that Messrs. Goodman & Co., of 
Cumberland Wharf, E., have opened prominent 
city offices at 72 Bishopsgate, E.C. We under- 
stand that this has been a matter of necessity 
to enable them to give proper attention to the 
requirements of the merchant shippers of the 
port of London. They keep a large stock of 
fire bricks, glazed bricks, blue bricks, drain 
pipes, &c., in London, and appear now to have 
every facility for meeting all demands. 


East Horstey ToweErs.—The Karl of 
Lovelace is at present carrying out some 
extensive improvements in the water supply 
of his estates. Last month Messrs. Le Grand & 
Sutcliff, of Bunhill Row, E.C., completed one 
of their Artesian:Tube Wells, 217 feet deep, for 
supplying Robarn’s Farm and some outlying 
buildings. A second tube well of larger capacity 
is now being bored, which will probably have to 
be carried to a greater depth. This is intended 
for the establishment of a new system of water- 
works for the supply of the Towers and surround- 
ings. 

Mr. WILLIAM FISHER, of Paradise Street, 
West Bromwich, has received an order from the 
Harborne (Staffs.) School Board for the whole 
of the desks, teachers’ and pupil-teachers’ 
desks, cupboards, tables, &c., for their new 
higher elementary schools in Crockett’s Lane. 
The order includes 340 “ Board-school dual 
desks” (No. 15 catalogue), which was selected 
by the Board from among a number of samples 
sent by other firms. Mr. Fisher has also received 
an order for the furniture to the new infants’ 
school for the same Board, and has just com- 
pleted an order from the Darlaston School 
Board for their new central schools, and is 
about to supply a large number of desks in long 
lengths for the Bromsgrove School Board.  - 


A MONUMENT is to be erected in Hobart 
Town, Tasmania, as a memorial of the late Mr. 
Chapman, and Messrs.. James Petrie & Co., 
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SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS:— 


The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, : 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &e. | 
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Clayhills Granite Polishing Works, Aberdeen, 
received the order for supplying the monument 
according to a design adopted by the committee. 
The monument is 22 feet 6 inches in height, 
weighs about twelve tons, and displays a pretty 
blending of pink and grey granites. It is made 
mp of seven different pieces—the first, second, 
and third bases, a die, cornice, blocking, and 
spire. The first base is of fine-axed grey 
granite, the second of pink granite, the third of 
dark grey granite, the die of pink granite, the 
ewornice of dark grey granite, and the spire, 
which is 12 feet ¥ inches long, of dark grey 
granite. The four sides of second and third 
bases, die, cornice, blocking, and spire are 
polished, with incised ornamented margins and 
scroll-work. 


A coMPANY has been formed to provide a 


first-class hotel for New Brighton, and a place} 


of recreation for the enormous number of 
visitors. With this object the Rock Point 
Estate, consisting of over twenty acres of un- 
dulating land, with a fine old mansion, con- 
vertible into a first-class hotel, has been pur- 
chased from the owner at the sum of 26,0007. 


THE canopied fountain in course of erection | : 
| per page, and the following was the result of the 


at Bolton Abbey by the contributions of a 


number of the electors of the West Riding, as) 


2 memorial to the late Lord F. Cavendish, is 
nearly finished, and it is hoped by the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Thomas Worthington and J. G. 
Elgood, Manchester, that before the close of 
the autumn it will be completed. The struc- 
ture will be about 40 feet high to the apex of 
the finial, and will be seen by all visitors to the 
Abbey and Bolton Woods, being conspicuously 
placed on a grass platform above the Abbey 
graveyard, and adjoining to the rustic building 
known as Hartington’s Seat. 


Messrs. GEARY & WALKER, of 7 John Dalton 
Street, Manchester, have recently received in- 
structions to. apply their patent improved 
system of wood-block flooring to the under- 
mentioned buildings:—Church of St. John, 
Stonefold, near Accrington ; 
(restoration), Wednesbury; Salwarpe parish 
ehurch, Droitwich; new bank premises, Bir- 


| 


mingham; Parrott’s Royal Hotel, Liverpool ; 
schools for the Sisters of Mercy, Dublin; St. 
Ann’s Church, Waterfoot ; Highley Manor, 
Balcombe; and Museum of Science and Art, 
Edinburgh. Messrs. Geary & Walker also re- 
cently laid their flooring at the Royal Kye 
Hospital, Manchester; Union Workhouse, 
Burnley ; new offices for the Sutton and South- 
coats Gas Company, Hull; new church, Shil- 
botel, near Newcastle ; Wrockwardine Schools, 
Wellineton; St. Chad’s Church, Everton, Liver- 
pool; Board-schools, Walton, Liverpool; busi- 
ness premises in Whitechapel, Victoria Street, 
and Tithebarn Street, all in Liverpool; 
post-office, Doncaster; St. Mark’s Church, 
Manchester ; ‘‘ Well Bank,” Prestwich; house, 
Victoria Park; Manchester, Glossop Hall; 
Pyworthy Church, Devon;. restaurant, Kirk- 
gate, Bradford, &c. &c. 


THE great variation in the amount of builders’ 
tenders has often been remarked, but, accord- 
ing to the City Press, the divergence in the rate 
of estimates, which were presented at a recent 
meeting of the Clerkenwell Vestry, is more re- 
markable. The Vestry had invited competition 
for the printing of the valuation list at so much 


various printers competing :— 
Prentiss & Monson . 
Millington Bros. 
A. Scott & Co. : 
Hazell, Watson & Co. 
Vail & Co. 
Unwin Bros. 
W. J. Goode 
Gilbert & Rivington 
T. Bean & Son 
McCorquodale & Co. 
Whiteman & Co. 
Mason & Co. 
Ogden & Co. 
Hadley & Son. : " 20 
Woodford, Fawcett & Co. (i 


It will be seen by this how much printers vary 
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parish church|in their costs or their profits, when we note 4s. 


per page as the lowest price, and 20s. as the 


highest for the same class of work. 


COLONIAL AND INDIAN EXHIBITION, 
1886, 


Iv is probable that a great success will be 
secured for the Colonial and Indian Hx- 
hibition of 1886 -by the proposed practical 
illustration .of the handicrafts of | India, 
which will be given in the form of a royal 
“karkhana,” or series of palace workshops. 
Although of remote antiquity, this is still the 
principal. feature of Hastern courts, where 
visitors are surprised to tind within the palace 
precincts a colony of merchants and artificers 
carrying on their several trades in open shops 
similar to those in the bazaars outside. Cir- 
cumstances favourable to the production of 
high-class work raise these men above the 
level of the hand-to-mouth daily toilers of the 
town, and, working for the palace (usually 
on royal presents), masterpieces are produced 
which would otherwise be impossible to obtain 
in the ordinary course of business. Arrange- 
ments are now being made to fulfil the condi- 
tions of such a palace workshop, and for the 
representation of a palace court-yard, the en- 
trance to which will be the magnificent gate- 
way presented by His Highness the Maharajah 
Scindia, K.C.S.1., to the South Kensington 
Museum. 


MODEL DWELLINGS. 


THE half-yearly general meeting of the Im- 
proved Industrial Dwellings Company (Limited) 
was held on the 6th inst. at the Mansion House, 
Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, M.P., presided, and, in 
moving the adoption of the report, expressed 
his belief that the company had fully carried 
out the object for which it had been started— 
to provide improved dwellings for the working- 
classes. The capital account was in a very 
satisfactory condition, and the whole amount 
had been subscribed. The total amount ex- 
pended so far had been 922,6517., and they were 
approaching the time when the total outlay— 
which, including the loans, would be under 
1,000,0002—would be reached. During the 
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half-year 40,0007, had been spent on unpro- 
Uuctive works. They proposed to pay a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. per annum, and to place 
3,0007. to the reserve fund, increasing that fund 
to 60,000/., for the equalisation of dividends. 
When the whole of the buildings were com- 
pleted, in about eighteen months, they could 
decide on what course should be taken as to 
the dividend. The average death-rate in their 
dwellings had been further reduced in 1884 to 
14:27 per 1,000, as compared with 20:3 in the 
metropolis generally. The lower death-rate had 
been accompanied by a birth-rate higher than 
the general average of the metropolis. He 
afterwards referred to the differences which 
had arisen between the company and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works with regard to 
the Mint Street (Borough) estate, condemning 
the proceedings of that Board in the matter. 
‘An action for specific performance had been 


brought against them by the Board of Works, ; 


notwithstanding that up to the present that 
body had failed to complete its contract with 
the company. They were defending the action. 
Mr. Horace B. Marshall seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously, and the divi- 
dend recommended was afterwards declared. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF HOUSES. 


A PAPER was read by Mr. Ralph H. C. Neville 
during the meeting of the Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers at Lincoln, on “ Private In- 
stallation of Electric Lighting.” Mr. Neville 
stated that he had for many years desired to 
use the electric light for domestic lighting, but 
could not see his way to doing so while arc 
lights were all that were commercially prac- 
ticable. When, however, glow lights were in- 
troduced, he resolved to make the experiment. 
Happening to have a six horse-power portable 
engine, which he had been using for pumping 
and for driving a saw, he determined to try this 
for the purpose, although he feared that diffi- 
culties would arise in respect of the governing. 
as proved to be the case, in consequence of the 
governor being one of the old-fashioned kind, 


with heavy balls revolving at a slow speed. In 
the course of last summer the installation was 
effected, a Siemens compound shunt-wound 
dynamo being used. The total number of lamps 
in the house is 125, divided over some fifty 
rooms and offices. All the main wires within 
the house have been laid to admit of the full 
number being used, and even of an increase to 
150 or 200. The engine and dynamo are 
stationed in a shed about 180 yards distant 
from the house. In this shed also is the saw 
table, so that by removing the belt from 
the dynamo and substituting one to the 
counter-shaft of the saw, the latter can 
be driven by the engine when it is not 
required for lighting. The dynamo is driven 
direct from the fly-wheel of the engine by a 
4-inch linked leather belt. The current gene- 
rated is led from the dynamo to aset of switches 
by which it can be distributed into five sepa- 
rate circuits. The first of these is the circuit 
exciting the field magnets of the dynamo 
itself; the second circuit furnishes lights for 
the engine-shed and the carpenter’s shop; the 
third goes to a school-house near; the fourth 
goes by an overhead cable to the house and its 
chapel, a branch being taken off to light the 
stables; the fifth circuit goes to a board on 
which are fixed 100 lamps for experimental 
purposes, and this circuit is also intended to 
furnish a current to secondary batteries or 
accumulators. The installation was first used 
in November last, and everything worked very 
satisfactorily with the exception of the 
governor, which proved utterly unsuitable. He 
then had his engine fitted with one of Richard- 
son’s electrical regulators, which greatly im- 
proved matters, the lights remaining perfectly 
steady and the lamps lasting considerably 
longer. : 

In the discussion which, followed a variety of 
conflicting opinions were expressed upon de- 
tails of electric lighting. It was stated by the 
Rev. E. Venables, the Precentor of Lincoln, 
that the Dean and Chapter were considering 
the desirability of lighting the cathedral by 
electricity. Should they do so it would form 
the first example of a cathedral so lighted. 


ACCIDENT AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


ON Monday morning an accident, resulting i 

the death of two persons and injury to seven 
more, occurred at Huddersfield Railway Station. 
The London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany are having their Huddersfield Station en- 
larged and anew iron roof put on in place of 
the old one. The roof outside the station had 
to be supported on iron pillars fixed at regular 
intervals along what is intended as an island 
platform. About eight or nine of these pillars 
had been fixed, and the roof rested apparently 
securely on about five of them. A very power- 
ful movable platform had been used for the 
purpose of erecting the new roof, and this had 
been moved from under it with the view of con- 
tinuing the erection further along the station. 
At half-past ten, two trains had just passed 
under the structure, when the whole of the new 
roof collapsed and brought with it a number of 
joiners who had been working in among the 
girders. The man who was on the top, named 
James Brewer, was killed, and another, named 
William Priest, who was sitting on one of the 
platform seats, was struck on the forehead and 
killed at once. Several others were injured: 
The lines were blocked till about half-past two 
o’clock. 
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A BUILDER’S BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


On Saturday and Monday the case of Redgrave 
v. Ingram was heard at the Birmingham Assizes. 
The plaintiff is a glass manufacturer, carrying 
on business at Balsall Heath ; and the defendant 
a furnace builder, of 329 Coventry Road, Smal? 
Heath. On March 24 of last year defendant: 
agreed to build for the plaintiff a furnace for 
melting glass for 15/., at the same time assuring 
him that the furnace would last ten years: 
Shortly after Mr Redgrave commenced to work 
the furnace the brickwork in the crown or top 
of the furnace gave way, and, the bricks and 
other material falling into the molten glass 
then in preparation, completely spoilt it. On 
November 10 the defendant made several at- 
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tempts to put the furnace in order; but, as 
nothing could be done until the fires had been 
extinguished, he declared that he would either 
properly repair the furnace or build a new one. 
The fires were accordingly extinguished, and 
the preparation of the glass interrupted, to the 
pecuniary loss of the plaintiff; and on Nov. 12 
defendant commenced to build a new crown to 
the furnace. On plaintiff attempting to use the 
repaired furnace the brickwork again gave way 
in the same place as before, and with the same 
results. On November 19 the defendant made 
an attempt to repair the furnace, but the brick- 
work again fell in and spoilt the molten glass. 
Messrs. Lowe, of Stourbridge, were subsequently 
engaged, and they did the work satisfactorily 
for 2/7. 15s., and it had since continued in good 
working order. During the time the manufac- 
ture of glass was suspended the plaintiff had 
to pay his workmen half wages in order to 
prevent them leaving his employment. He 
claimed 215/. 15s., made up as follows :—Paid 
to defendant for building furnace, 15/.; break- 
age of four pots, 20/.; twelve pots of metal 
spoilt, 487. ; extra coal, 10/.; extra bricks, 54. ; 
men’s half wages, 15/.; rebuilding, 20. 15s. ; 
loss of trade owing to interruption, 100/.—The 
defendant replied that the plaintiff provided 
improper material The few new _ bricks 
provided were chiefly common 9-inch, and 
were quite unsuited to stand the great 
heat of the furnace. By plaintiff's direc- 
tions the defendant completed the work as 
well as possible with the material provided. 
In November the defendant heard for the first 
time of the furnace being out of repair, and on 
examination he found that the pins which 
secured the furnace together were burnt 
through, and that the plaintiff had himself 
been doing work to the crown, and the defend- 
ant advised that the crown should come off, 
and that a new one should be put on, well 
braced up, and that proper bricks must be sup- 
plied. The plaintiff agreed to do this. Ingram 
commenced to do the necessary work, but the 
plaintiff again neglected to supply proper bricks 
or materials for bracing, and the work was 
completed in such a way that it was impossible 
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for it to stand long. When the furnace again 
gave way defendant stated that without proper 
materials he could not do anything further with 
the furnace. He denied that he had been guilty 
of contributory negligence to the breaking of 
the plaintifi’s pots, and counter-claimed 
7l. 18s. Tid. for work done.—Plaintiff denied 
the allegations as to improper material being 
supplied. He also denied having done any 
work to the crown of the furnace. Defendant 
never complained of the improper material. He 
admitted owing defendant 1J. only. 

Counsel, in opening the case for the defendant, 
commented strongly upon the excessive damages 
claimed by the plaintiff. He had had plaintiff's 
books examined for the period during which he 
alleged that he had been inconvenienced through 
defendant’s negligence—namely, October, No- 
vember, and December—and for which 1000. 
was claimed for loss of trade. Plaintiff's 
takings during the three months were actually 
larger than during the previous three months. 
His year’s sales amounted to 735/., and wages 
and purchases to 5932., leaving, as a sort of net 
profit, 142/. for the year. Yet the plaintiff had 
the audacity to claim 100/. as loss of trade for 
the three months.—The defendant stated that 
when he went to build the plaintiff’s furnace he 
was supplied by him with improper material, 
Redgrave telling him that he did not want to 
go to any more expense than was absolutely 
necessary. He did not tell plaintiff that the 
furnace was not substantially built. The tops of 
old melting-pots were supplied for grouting pur- 
poses, and the buckstaves from an old furnace, 


bend like whalebone. The roof fell because 
bricks. He complained to the plaintiff of the 
grouting. Cross-examined: He built the fur- 
nace against an old wall which he knew was 
“bulged.”—James Ingram, who works for 
defendant, said he attributed the giving way of 
the furnace-arch to the weak buckstaves, and 
the defective grouting supplied by the plaintiff. 
He complained to Mr. Redgrave of the buck- 


staves and the grouting, but he told him to “ go 
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which were worn out, were given to him to use| 
again. He told plaintiff thatthe buckstaves would | 
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the “grout ” did not get down the joints of the 
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on” with them.—John Mackay and Jeremiah 
Davis corroborated the last witness as to the 
defective grouting and buckstaves; and Wm. 
Bates, furnace builder to Messrs. Chance, said 
a glass furnace, if not properly “tied,” would 
be sure to fall. He did not think grouting 
made from the tops of glass pots would be 
likely to be of much use.—Joseph Toomey, 
glassworker, Aston, who had seen the bucke 
staves used in plaintiff’s furnace, did_not think 
they were sufficient to support defendant’s glass 
furnace. If a brick happened to fall into a 
pot of molten glass it would not spoil it.—The 
jury found for the plaintiff, damages 902. 5s. 
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A CONTRACTOR’S CASE. 


THE interlocutor which has been issued by 
Sheriff Orr Paterson, of Ayr, in the action 
brought by Robert Stevenson against the Troon 
Gas Company to recover 478/. 10s. 2d., balance 
of contract price and extras for the building of 
a new gas tank by pursuer for defenders, cannot 
in popular language be said to “hold water,” 
for the learned judge apparently confounds sup- 
plemental works ordered by a referee with 
defective construction. The company defended 
the action on the ground that the work had not 
been completed according to specification, and 


‘that the tank was not water-tight; and they 


made a counter claim for 350/. as damage sus- 


| tained by them on account of the non-fulfilment 


of the contract. Inthe end of October 1883, 
after the holder had been placed in the tank, 
and while pumping from the draining well was 
still going on, an inspection was made by Mr. 
Copland, C.E., Glasgow, and Mr. Mercer, C.E., 
Ayr, on behalf of the pursuer, and they 
reported that in their opimion the tank was a 
fair, good job. In November the defenders, not 
satisfied with the work, raised an action in the 
Sheriff Court to have pursuer ordained to im- 
plement the contract, and make the tank water- 
tight. In December the parties by joint minute 
consented to the Sheriff remitting to Mr. James 
Watson, C.E., Glasgow, to examine the tank and 
report. Mr. Watson ordered the tank to be 
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filled with water, and took a series of daily 
measurements of the water from May 5 to 
May 10, 1884. On seeing the tank empty Mr. 
Watson recommended the lowering of the 
bottom, and the putting in of a drain, witha 
foot of broken metal under the puddle to carry 
off the water from the springs, so as to allow 
the bottom to consolidate. The work was 
executed by Mr. Stevenson in a way admitted 
by the defenders’ inspector to be quite satis- 
factory, but owing to some misunderstanding 
the tank had been filled with water before it had 
been inspected. The Sheriff, in his interlocutor, 
holds that it has been proved in this action 
“that the tank (as reported by Mr. Watson) was 
not water-tight at the date of his inspection, or 
at the date that the pursuer (Stevenson) inti- 
mated that the contract work was completed.” 
That the pursuer has failed to prove that he 
was relieved of the obligation to make the tank 
water-tight, or that this defective state of the 
tank was due to causes for which he is not re- 
sponsible. Finds in law that the pursuer having 
contracted “to make the tank perfectly water- 
tight when completed,” and having failed to do 
80, is liable for the cost of the work ordered 
by the reporter, “to make the tank water- 
tight, according to the plan and specification,” 
and is not entitled to repetition, as craved in 
the third conclusion of the petition, of the sum 
of 1251. 17s. 7d. expended by him on the work. 
That the defenders have failed to prove that the 
works ordered by the reporter under the joint 
remit, and executed by the pursuer to the satis- 
faction of the defenders’ inspector, were not 
sufficient to implement the contract. That the 
defenders have suffered damage through the 
pursuer’s failure to comply to implement the 
contract. Assesses these damages at 100/. That 
the defenders have, through the pursuer’s 
failure to implement the contract, incurred ex- 
penses amounting to 307. Decerns in favour of 
the pursuer for the sum of 2221. 12s. 7d. 
sterling, being the balance of the contract price, 
and for the admitted extra work remaining 
unpaid, under deduction of the damages and 
expenses found due to or by either party, and 
decerns. £ 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


A Party of directors of the Forth Bridge Rail- 
way Company, including Mr. Allsopp, M.P., 
Sir Matthew Ridley, M.P., and others, inspected 
the Forth and Tay Bridges on Tuesday. They 
were accompanied by the contractors, and the 
mode of construction was fully explained. The 
party expressed general satisfaction with the 
progress which is being made, especially with 
the Tay Bridge, a considerable portion of which 
has been completed and rails laid. 

Nearly three years have elapsed since opera- 
tions were commenced at the Forth Bridge. 
In this time a considerable amount of work has 
been completed, and much more has been put 
in the way of completion. Very little of the 
structure, however, as it will appear when 
finished, is yet to be seen, and visitors need not 
go to Queensferry expecting to be feasted with 
a sight of the ponderous viaduct. The enor- 
mous workshops in which the material for the 
bridge is being prepared form an interesting, 
busy spectacle ; but the bridge itself, notwith- 
standing the three years’ labour of the two 
thousand men employed at the works, is to 
ordinary eyes as yet comparatively insignificant 
in appearance. 

In bridge building on a large scale the most 
important work is planting the foundations. A 
perfectly stable support has to be formed for 
the weighty superstructure. In the case of the 
Forth Bridge the immobility of the foundations 
is especially urgent, as the four large spans, 
resting upon three piers, weigh no less than 
42,000 tons—i.e., a weight of 42,000 tons is 
poised upon three centres. The slightest yield- 
ing of either of these centres would result in 
the superstructure overbalancing itself; and, in 
order to prevent such a contingency, the most 
exacting precautions have had to be taken in 
sinking the foundations. This work is now 
nearly completed, and the stage to which the 
bridge has advanced may be described as the 
laying down of its bases. These, however, 
are nearly all under water. They are 
thus not striking objects to the sight; but, 


‘though invisible, they are by no means ‘unim- 


portant. j 

These foundations consist of several piers on 
the Queensferry side of the Forth, several piers 
on the Fife side, and three groups of four piers 
each on the centre of the river. The piers at 
the sides of the river have all been founded. 
From an engineering point of view they are a 
comparatively unimportant feature of the work, 
carrying girders of the ordinary type of 160 feet 
span. Those on the Queensferry side are ten 
in number. They are all situated in shallow 
water, and were built inside of cofferdams. 
They are formed of Aberdeen granite, of which 
some 220,000 cubic feet have already been set. 
The girders which they are to carry, of similar 
appearance to the Tay Bridge girders, are being 
rapidly put together, being erected in situ upon 
the piers down at the water level. When they 
have all been constructed, the whole set, 
weighing nearly 2,000 tons, will be lifted 
simultaneously by means of hydraulic jacks, 
and as they are lifted the granite masonry of 
the piers will be built in beneath them, the 
girders being raised as many inches at a time 
as will permit a course of masonry to be in- 
serted. The height to which these piers will 
rise is 130 feet above high-water level. On the 
Fife side of the river there are five piers of 
similar size. On this side they are founded 
upon land, and the girders which they are to 
carry have been completed. The work of 
raising the girders to their permanent eleva- 
tion and building up the piers underneath 
them will be commenced immediately. What 
may be termed the approaches to the central 
spans of the bridge have thus had their base- 
ments finished, and the spans upon them are 
nearly ready to allow the operation to proceed 
of raising them to their permanent level. 

These approaches, however, are a very minor 
part of the undertaking. The crucial portion 
consists of the four great spans in the centre of 
the river, two of 1,700 feet each and two of 
675 feet each, in which the steel supports rise 
to the enormous height of 350 feet above the 
level of high water. In each group are four 
piers, each pier resting upon caissons of 70 feet 
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tubes. 


apartments. 


Diffuser with Filter. 


CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 


Lhe DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel at York Minster, says :—“I think the ventilation 
is perfectly successful, and all T have spoken to about it are well satisfied with it, and much pleased with the result.” 


30 EAST PARADE, LEEDS. 
HARDINGS’ PATENT AIR DIFFUSER 


FOR VENTILATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


Mr. T. PRIDGIN TEALH, F. <«.C.S., M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
Hardings’ Diffuser in his book called “‘ Dangers to Health’ :—“ 1 am satisfied that by means of this apparatus 
we can secure in a town freshness of atmosphere, absence of draught, and exclusion of dirt.” ; 

_ The fresh air is conducted through a grate and. aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet 
6 inches above the floor level; it is then conveyed through the filter, and passed into the room through a series 
of small tubes placed at an angle of about 30 deg. with the wall. 

By these means the currents of air rushing into the apartment are compressed whilst passing through the 
: . The currents of air, as soon as liberated, expaud, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all 
directions so effectually that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be experienced by the occupants, and at 
the same time a large volume of pure air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 


exhaustion. 


walls to admit air in the usual manner. 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 


Estimates and further 


OUR PATENT EXTRACTOR is the best in the Market, and is supplied at a very 


much lower price than any other. 


CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—These Ventilators are used for Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to have holes cut through the 
The appearance is not more noticeable than the 


5 “ Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 

_ ‘“GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 
this summer, is a decided success. Heretofore when the Church has been well filled at the Evening Service, I have 
been almost exhausted by the effort of speaking before I have got half through. On Sunday night, October 7, at our 
Harvest Thanksgiving, we had a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 
I shall be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted.—I am, yours truly, JOHN 
GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.’ 


These Ventilators are more suitable for Schools, Warehouses, and other Buildings where cheap- 
ness isan object. The result is precisely the same as in our other styles, at a very much smaller cost. 


ING” VENTILATING COMPANY, 
aes Le 


A reduction in price is made where a number of Diffusers is required. 
information given on application to the 


‘* HARDING 


VENTILATING CO., 30 East Parade, Leeds. 
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in’diameter. The four piers in the central or 
Inchgarvie group form an oblong, measuring 
from centre to centre of the piers, 270 feet from 
north to south and 120 feet from east to west. 
In each of the two other groups the oblong is 
only 155 feet from north to south, but the 
width is the same, 120 feet. In the group next 
the South Queensferry shore three of the piers 
have been founded and carried above the 
water level. The piers numbered 1 and 2 have 
been raised 18 feet above the water level, 
No. 4 is above high-water level, but No. 
3 has not yet been founded, the caisson for 
this pier having capsized. The caissons are 
huge iron cylinders, 70 feet in diameter, which 
are built upon shore and floated out to their 
positions. This particular caisson was success- 
fully launched towards the end of last year, 
and floated out to its moorings. Steps were 
being taken to sink it into the bed of the river 
when, on New Year’s Day, it unfortunately 
capsized. Efforts were made to raise it by 
pumping out the water, but this resulted in 
the collapse of some of the plates, and it 
is now being encased in timber, a small dry dock 
being, in fact, constructed around it, in order 
to allow the unwieldy mass to be put upon its 
feet again. This operation has entailed much 
trouble and expense, and the difficulty involved 
in the work indicates how massive and unwieldy 
are the component parts of the structure. The 
capsizing of this caisson is the only accident 
that has occurred to the bridge works proper. 
Of the group of piers at Inchgarvie island 
two of the piers are up to the full height above 
the water, and the other two are being founded. 
Nos. 7 and 8, which rest on the shelving rock 
just beyond the island, are the two which are 
completed ; the caisson for No. 6 is now being 
sunk, and is well into the bed of the estuary ; 
while the caisson of No. 5 has just been floated 
into position. The preparing of the founda- 
‘tions of the latter two piers has been a rather 
peculiar operation. In ordinary circumstances 
the sinking of the caissons only requires the 
excavating of the material beneath them. For 
these two piers, however, this material had first 
to be deposited. They are situated in deep 


water, and the bed of the river at this point 
consists of bare rock, which slopes down from 
Inchgarvie island. If the caissons had been 
placed on this uneven bottom, they would have 
canted over and capsized, and an artificial 
level foundation had to be prepared on which 
to rest them. This was done by laying down 
thousands of bags of sand, which, as the 
caissons are sunk into the river, will in large 
part have to be dug up again. 

In the third and last group, that on the 
Fife shore, the whole of the four piers are com- 
pleted and carried up to the permanent level, 
18 feet above high water. Nos. 11 and 12 
are on the land, and Nos. 9 and 10 are in 
the water. One of the latter piers gave con- 
siderable trouble, the foundation being built 
inside of a cofferdam. On this group of piers a 
small portion of the steel superstructure is in 
position. One of the large 12-feet diameter 
steel tubes is stretched between two of the 
piers, and the bed-plate has been put in its 
place to support the skew-back. ‘This bed- 
plate is attached to the granite masonry of the 
piers by a series of gigantic bolts, each a bar of 
steel 2} inches in thickness, with a screw at the 
top 3 inches in diameter. ; 

Of the twelve piers forming the three 
central supports of the bridge, nine have thus 
been completed, the caisson of one is being 
sunk, the caisson of another is in position, 
while the caisson for the remaining pier is 
capsized, and is being as speedily as possible 
restored to its place. 

All the caissons, it should be explained, on 
the Queensferry side and at Inchgarvie are sunk 
to the solid rock, and those on the Fife side 
are founded on boulder clay. The caissons 
are, as has been explained, iron cylinders 
70 feet in diameter. At their bottom or 
cutting edge is a floor 7 feet from the 
rim, Above this floor is a thick layer of 
concrete, which serves to weight the caisson 
and sink it into the river. The space below the 
floor, 7 feet in height, is the chamber where the 
excavators work. This is kept clear of water 
by air-pressure. The apartment is brilliantly 
illuminated with the electric light, and, after 
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the caissons have been sunk a few feet into the 
water, the material excavated becomes dry, and 
the operation is comparatively cleanly. The 
air-pressure is greater the further the caisson 
descends, and the greatest pressure will be 
reached in sinking the deep-water caissons at 
Inchgarvie, when the pressure will amount, to 
33 lbs. The men, however, are inured to it, 
and experience no inconvenience. They work 
two shifts a day of six hours each. After a 
caisson has been sunk to its level bed of rock, 
the lower chamber is filled with concrete, the 
men beginning at the outer edge and retreating 
to the centre, when the hole by which they 
enter and make their exit is filled up by pour- 
ing concrete down from above. Concrete is 
carried up to low-water level, to which height 
the caisson extends. Above this the pier con- 
sists of solid masonry, faced with granite, the 
core being of Arbroath stone. As it rises the 
pier diminishes in thickness, tapering from a 
diameter of 70 feet at the low-water level toa 
diameter of 50 feet at the summit, 18 feet above 
the high-water level. 

It may be useful to repeat here some parti- 
culars regarding the statistics of the great 
undertaking. ‘The total length of the bridge is 
8,091 feet, or upwards of a mile and a half, 
The length of the main portion, from cantilever 
pier to cantilever pier, is 5,342 feet. The two 
main spans, north and south of Inchgarvie, are 
1,710 feet each. The two main half-spans are 
680 feet each. In the approach viaducts there 
are 15 spans—10 on the south side and 5 on the 
north—of which 13 are spans of 168 feet each, 
the other 2, next to the cantilever piers, being 
of 179 feet. The height of the rails above high 
water will be 150 feet. The breadth of each 
cantilever at base is 120 feet, at top 35 feet, 
and at the extremities 35° feet. The height of 
the cantilever columns is 350 feet. The number 
of men employed on the works is about 2,000. 
The estimated cost of the whole undertaking is 
1,600,0002. ‘The work has now been in progress 
for about three years. Different estimates are 
made of the time required to complete the 
structure, these varying from three to seven 
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NOTABLE EXHIBITS AT THE 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


AMONG the notable exhibits at the Exhibition 
we have much pleasure in calling attention to 
Mr. Alfred Putney’s ‘* Pavodilos,” one of the 
most useful inventions of late days. It has 
already been patented in every country of im- 
portance in the world, and has secured unquali- 
fied commendation from all experts under 
whose notice it has come. During the past 
years glaring defects in regard to sanitary 


matters have forced themselves into notice, and 
many of the old conditions under which we 
were content to live have been discarded as 
inimical to health. Mr. Alfred Putney’s patent 
“ Pavodilos ” solid wood-flooring is an invention 
that exactly meets one serious sanitary defect 
we have been trying to overcome in our houses. 
The fixed carpet has been found so utter incom- 
patible with a clean and healthy house that 
other methods have been experimented with. 
Carpets have often been abandoned, the floor 
stained and a rug or two used in place of the 


fixed carpet. Even then there remained an un- 
sightly and often defective floor, one by no 
means air-tight or dust-tight; and the next 
device was to cover the ordinary nailed floor 
with a second floor of veneer or parquet. 
In order to supersede this necessity for 
two floors, Mr. Alfred Putney,.of Harrow 
Road, W., has produced a most ingenious 
method of floor-laying, which is one of the most 
simple of the inventions to be seen at South 
Kensington. For comparison, “ Payodilos ”— 
the name under which Mr. Putney has patented 
his process—may be described as a piece of 
solid furniture compared to a piece of veneered 
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furniture. So many are its undoubted advantages 
that it seems reasonable to affirm that “ Payo- 
dilos” must eventually supersede all the old 
methods of laying floors, ‘ Pavodilos” is a 
solid floor, gripped by the patent lock joint in 
such a manner as to produce a nailless im- 
movable surface, which will wear three times as 
long as other ornamental floors. Any fancy 
woods may be employed, so that highly artistic 
effects are produced; and as it is absolutely 
air-tight and dust-proof, which prevents filth 
accumulating and unhealthy odours rising into 


the room, it may be called the only really 
sanitary floor ; and a further unique advan 

is that it may be laid, taken up, and relaid 
again at pleasure. It costs the same as good 
ordinary flooring, but, if we calculate its com- 
parative advantages, it is very much cheaper, 
That no monopoly should exist in a thing which 
is universally used, the patentee has made 
arrangements by which “ Pavodilos” will be 
obtainable in every town in the kingdom. 

The illustrations we give will explain very 
accurately the ingenious and efficient methods 
of interlocking the boards and fixing of the 
floors. Two or three alone of the many advan- 


Board N°. 


tages the floor possesses would secure its being 
received as a universal favourite. As a plain, 
smooth, sound, and durable floor, solid through- 
out, it is ornamental in its simplicity; but there 
need be no bounds except those imposed by the 
taste of the purchaser as to richness of orna- 
ment introduced by the employment of coloured 
and fancy woods. All the ornamental borders 
shown are in excellent taste, and actual proof 
is seen of the capabilities of the invention. The 
flooring, as before observed, costs no more than 
an ordinary floor, and in the long run it is 
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BLUNDELLI?S RPETRIFYING LIQUID 
Is a preparation for interior use, for the cure of DAMP WALLS. 
brush as easily as ordinary paint, and dries hard in a few hours with a glazed surface. 
an economical substitute for White and Red Glazed Bricks, for interior walls, it is most efficient. Applied over brick, cement, iron, or 
wood, for the wails of passages, kitchens, schoolrooms, hospitals, and charitable institutions, where CLEANLINESS is indis- 
pensable, it will be found invaluable, asthe smooth enamelled surface offers but little hold for dirt, &c., and can be washed when necessary. 
Used over walls before papering, it prevents discolouration, and offers a surface to which the paper will adhere firmly. Economical in 
The proprietors recommend it with full confidence. 


It is made in two colours, White and Red. It is applied with a 


The many uses of such an article are obvious. As 


To be obtained of the leading Paint. 


Colour, and Varnish Dealers. 


BLUNDELL, SPENCE & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Colour, Paint, and Varnish Makers, Oil Boilers and Refiners, 
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THE STEWART IMPROVED INDICATOR, 


The most effective made. 
_ See “City Press,” June 24, 1885,—* 
simple that it is impossible for it to get 


Price 10s. per No. 


Protected by the New Patent Law. 


poses which have hitherto required specific and diverse appliances,”’ 


CHARLES W. STEWART, Inventor & Electrical Engineer, 41 Millais St. , Camberwell, S.E. 


If from 8 to 16, 8s. 6d. per No. 


- - . In which are combined all the best features of pendulum and lever indicators.” ——See “‘ Builder.”—‘*. 
out of order.”—— See “ 


If from 16 to 24, 7s. per No. 
. - The arrangement is so: 


Builders’ Weekly Reporter,’ July 10, 1885.—“‘ New advantages are gained, and the instrument is adapted to pur— 
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cheaper from the advantages it possesses. It 
is composed of the soundest wood, and, unlike 
other floors, it can be removed as often as may 
be wished, and relaid without damage, a most 
useful item in the construction of temporary 
ball-rooms, halls, &c. The surface produced is 
perfectly smooth, air-tight, and dust-proof, and 
entirely free from nail-holes, &c.; and, as will 
be seen by the illustration, the screws that fix 
the floor to the joists are inside the floor, and 
below its surface, owing to the system of inter- 
locking. Its durability is found to be three 


times as great as that of veneered or parquet 
floor, and moreover it is free from tendency to 
Care has also been taken to 


warp or buckle. 


provide a simple way of lifting a board without 
injury or cutting, in case of gas or other pipes 
beneath the floor having to be examined. Be- 
fore concluding it may be mentioned that Mr. 
Putney has prepared a series of excellent 
coloured sheets of borders for floors in varied 
and tasteful designs with price list. All the 
designs are so good that a purchaser would be 
puzzled to select any one in preference to 
another. In some cases, of course, architects 
may like to furnish their own designs, which 
ean be faithfully executed. Mr. Alfred Put- 
ney’s “ Pavodilos” has, we do not hesitate to 
say, a future before it. 
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time many objects of study are not 
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Messrs. W. B. Srmpson & Sons, of St. 
Martin’s Works, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., 
are exhibitors at South Kensington. They are 
well known for their excellence in domestic and 
ecclesiastical painting and decorating, art tile 
painting, glass staining, furniture and mosaic 
works, &c., and we take the opportunity to 
remind our readers, when visiting the Inven- 
tions Exhibition, to make inspection of this 
firm’s “enamels on copper” in the South 
Central Gallery. The specimens exhibited, 
which are principally figure works, and some- 
what in the style of Limoges enamels, have been 
prepared entirely at their own works, and are 
intended for reredoses and other ecclesiastical 


M 


purposes, also for the embellishment of chimney- 
pieces, doors, cabinet work, &c. By means of 
their new system of sectional jointing, works of 
large dimensions, hitherto impracticable, can 
now be produced. They also exhibit in the 
South Gallery, North Court, some examples of 
decorated enamelled iron for ceilings and walls 
of public buildings, &c., which are now pro- 
duced at considerably reduced rates, and 
which will be found well worth notice. 
There are shown a reredos in five compart- 
ments, with figures of the four Evangelists, and 
central subject, The Ascension of our Lord, in 
enamels on copper; a circular panel, Head of St. 
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Martin, above life-size—this specimen speci- 
ally illustrates the application of the firm’s 
patented system of sectional jointing. A circular 
medallion, Head of Pallas Athene; a pair of 
Renaissance figure panels for cabinet or chim- 
neypiece, Warriors; a panel for cabinet or 
centre of chimneypiece, Aphrodite ; an oblong 
panel for cabinet work, classical subject, female 
figures; a pair of upright ovals, classical female 
subjects, forming a set with the former ; a 
square panel for cabinet or chimneypiece, 
classical group; a pair of small upright ovals, 
10 inches high, classical figures, finished with 
borders; an upright panel, subject, Lynette, 
from Tennyson’s “ Gareth and Lynette” ; and a 


Surface of Boards 


Fig. 3. 


decorative panelof ornament, style of Louis XVI, 
with centre figure subject, suitable for cabinet or 
door. The enamels on copper are especially appro- 
priate for commemorative memorial subjects, 


reredoses, altar fronta!s, shrines, &c. ; also for 
panels of figures, ornament, or heraldry for the 
embellishment of chimneypieces, doors, or 
cabinet work for domestic use, and in com- 
bination with their patented system of jointing, 
Messrs. Simpson & Sons furnish to architects 
and artists a novel adjunct of the richest and 
most important kind for purposes of decorative 
art work. The decorated enamelled iron ceil- 


in supplementing the work of his 


ngs are adapted for ceilings of restaurants, 


STEREOSCOPIC COQ. 


GRAPHY 


LESSONS) 


OF APPARATUS. 


Street and 54 Cheapside exclusively for Amateurs, in which Lessons 
IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS. 


“To the student of architecture it is a most useful servant on a sketching tour, 
able to be done justice to in his note-book.”—Architect. 
Manager, Photo Apparatus Departments, 


pencil, because for want of 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC €0,, 108 & 110 REGENT STREEN, or 54 CHRAPSIDE. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER. 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S 


MEDAL AWARDED 1875. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES OF TILES. 


MALKIN, 


Have Reduced the Prices of 


and also of their GLAZED, 


JONES & AVINOOD, 
ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Esti tes for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- 
PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and 
MOST IMPROVED BOILERS, 


Illustrated Catalogu and Price List Free. 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 
Specially NEAT. 


adapted CHEAP. | 
For CHURCHES, f 
SCHOOLS, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&e. 
SILVER MEDAL, 


1881. 


EDGE & CO., BURSLEM, 


all their PATTERNS of PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC FLOOR TILES ; 
ENCAUSTIC, PRINTED, and PAINTED TILES. 


USERS WILL DO WELL IN APPLYING FOR THEIR LISTS BEFORE ORDERING. 
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coffee-houses, billiard-rooms, public offices, 
railway stations, public baths, art galleries, 
steamships, &c.; panels for walls, dados, 
pilasters, friezes, coves, beams, signs, fascias, 
&c. Works in this material have already been 
executed at the new Central Station and Hotel, 
Glasgow ; Grosvenor Gallery Buffet; Royal Oak 
Hotel, Hastings; Queen Anne Restaurant, 
Cheapside; Grosvenor Hotel Restaurant, Vic- 
toria Station; Windmill Restaurant, Cannon 
Street; Holborn Restaurant; Civil Service 
Stores, Haymarket; Falstaff Restaurant, Kast- 
cheap ; the Palsgrave, Strand; Rutland Coffee- 
house, Leicester, &c. For the decoration of 
ceilings, some material at once of light 
weight, highly susceptible of ornamentation, | 
practically imperishable, and easily cleaned | 
is a desideratum. For walls, the art tiles 
of the firm, when suitably employed and} 
skilfully designed, are a brilliant and en- 
during form of mural decoration. In ena-| 
melled iron, a material equally well adapted | 
for ceilings, and combining all the above re-| 
quirements, has been found. That it is durable 
its general use for many domestic purposes has 
fully demonstrated, while it is eminently sus- 
ceptive of decorative painting in all styles. Its 
lightness (about 3$lbs. to the superficial foot), 
its general adaptability to the covering of 
extensive surfaces, and its extreme cleanliness, | 
render it especially suitable for the purpose in| 
view. The decorated enamelled iron is pro- 
duced in plates, and can be made in sizes up to 
about. 6 feet in length, although in practice 
those of about 4 feet will be found the most 
generally available. The plates can be readily 
fixed to a boarded ceiling, and the joints 
covered by means of wood, iron, or other re- 
bated mouldings. The surface is highly vitri- 
fiable, and as the colours employed, like those 
used for pottery painting, are also vitrifiable, 
they are, by burning in, as thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with it as in a dinner-plate or China 
painting. It effectually withstands the action 
of smoke and vapours, and needs only occa- 
sional wiping with a damp cloth or leather to be 
kept perfectly clean. Messrs. Simpson & Sons, 
we may add, have just been awarded_a gold 
medal at this exhibition. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Boyle’s Patent Hot-air Ventilating and 
Smoke-consuming Stove. 


This ventilating stove is invented by Mr. 
Robert Boyle, of the firm of Robert Boyle & 
Son, ventilating engineers, London and Glas- 
gow. The advantages of it are that it sup- 
plies any quantity of warm air at any tem- 
perature required at a less cost than any other 
hot-air stove in existence. This is guaranteed. 
Owing to the arrangement of the fire-bars, 
which are elevated in the centre in the form of 
a cone, a supply of heated air is introduced into 
the centre of the fire, whilst a perforated tube 
fitted with a series of protected nozzles is fixed 
round the stove on the top of the fire-bricks, 
and fed with air through two pipes. Ry 
these means a supply of air, heated to a very 
high temperature, is thrown into the centre 
and down on the top of the fire in the form of a 
spray, insuring perfect combustion and the pre- 
vention of smoke. This stove is a valuable 
fuel economiser, as the hydrogen which is 
usually wasted in the form of smoke is con- 
sumed and converted into heat. 

The arrangement can be applied:to grates and 
boiler furnaces, and when necessary the fire- 
bricks can be left out, and the stone or furnace 
ribbed at the sides, leaving a space blocked at 
the top between the ribs and shell for air to 
pass up, round, and into every part of the fire. 
The method at present adopted for introducing 
warm air into a building at one or two openings 
only is not to be recommended. To insure a 
proper distribution and utilisation of the heat, 
it should be delivered all round the walls 
through vertical tubes, as shown in diagram. 
[he air to create the circulation should never 
be drawn from the building, as. is often done, 
as the foul, vitiated air is passed over and over 
again into the building, with most injurious 
results to the occupants. 

The arrangement of the stove, &c., is as fol- 
lows :—A, fresh-air inlet in wall fitted with 
grating, and catch plate to throw the air down 
the supply-shaft B; C, gills round furnace; D 


deflecting cone and water-trough for vaporising 
the air; E, warm-air space; F, air-channels to 
supply vertical tubes; G, these channels should - 
rnn one on each side of the building, and may 
be fixed above or below the floor; H, ash-pit 
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and conical bars; K, fire bricks; L, hollow per- 
forated ring for throwing hot air on top of fire ; 
M, furnace ; N, deflecting cone to throw heat 
on sides of stove; O, smoke-flues divided into 
four arms, against which the air impinges and 
absorbs the heat ; P, doors for cleaning out flues. 
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THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIX1m CENTURY. 


EK N 


ILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 


HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 
System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system 
of ventilation of his own invention, which was very successful. 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 


F. H. Smiru, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 4 THE SANCTUARY, S8.W., LONDON: NOVEMBER 22nd, 1884. 
In reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room” of the 
illuminated fountains at the Health Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus 
enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours faithfully, DAVID URQUHART. 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a syphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H- 
Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement, The air supply is conducted into the apartment 
' from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is — 
placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of 
rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed 
concentrically, but the action and results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the smaller one forms an 
induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one ina continuous stream. The result is a rapid clearing 
away of all deleterious gases and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature 
in the apartment. In asmall room at Mr, Smith’s offices in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite 
Innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fabr. At a higher level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, 
the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off through the exit tube. 
which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and 


equalised, a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upeast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. The system bas already 
been applied to a church and other buildings with acknowledged success.” ' 
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IE. = ELIW DIL.E: WZ, 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


Bah en STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} vintca: sous 
SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. : 


Small Vertical Conn ee specially suitable for driving Pumps, 
&c., in Mansions, or Chaft-cutters, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ERE On APPLICATION. 


ELECTRIC HOUSE BELLS. 
GRANT, BROS. & CO., 


= O EX I G EX EOLBORN, W.C. 


WORKS, CAMBRIDGE HEATH. 
Wanufacturers of every description of 


ELECTRIC BELLS, BATTERIES, INDICATORS, 


And all pergor beh and Accessories Con the Trade. 


Pushes in China, Marble, Glass, Wood, and Brass, of Best Quality, at very .Low Prices. 
SPECIALITE IN INDICATORS WITH ELECTRICAL REPLACEMENT. 
BURGLAR & FIRE ALARMS FITTED & THE FITTINGS SUPPLIED. 
ESTIMATES FREE to BUILDERS and the TRADE, for FITTING FINISHED or UNFINISHED BUILDINGS. 


_ ESTIMATES FREE to BUILDERS and the TRADE, for FITTING FINISHED or UNFINISHED BUILDINGS. _ 

VOLUME XXXIII. OFTHE ARCHITECT. 

HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED. Price 12s. 6d. ai 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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DALA “KENSINGTON, MANC ER, 
-* THE. ONLY. GLAZING AWARD. ‘INTERNATIONAL. y ALI 


SANCTUS BELL- GOT System of VENTILATION for 
Churches and Chapels. 


# DESIGNS, + &g. on aplication t 


SHARP & CO., 


11 HOLBORN CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


PRUDENTIAL WORKS, Greville Street, Holborn, E.C., at the rear of the Prudential Life Assurance Company. 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK. 
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‘Sree PEDESTAL VASE,’’ 


JENNINGS D W.C. APPARATUS 


o ay Oe (Combination Urinal and Slop Sink), 

F CHOY Arms gnats clin Registered No. 16,300. 
PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 

dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the’ 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

ts The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 

modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 
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At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown “in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 45 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin, The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


» Les GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantar e)uUs removal) of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. a4 
E*FABI CES Br CO ., 2 *SEUS INN ROAD: LONDON, AND 
Manufacturers of every kind of Improved REVOLVING SHUTTERS, IN WOOD, IRON, & STEEL, 


SUITABLE FOR BANKS, MANSIONS, SHOPS, AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
BRASS SHOP FRONTS & SPRING BIINDS, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. ESTIMATES AND PRICE LISTS FREE. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE statue of the Duke of WELLINGTON, which was removed 
from Piccadilly to Aldershot, was unveiled on Wednesday 
by the Prince of WALEs. ‘The site selected is the Round 
Hill, and the statue stands on a pedestal of red sandstone, 
and faces the Long Valley. At the base are several cannon. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. Martin & 
WELLS, of Aldershot. 


Forty-FIVE models have been submitted for the statue 
of J. J. Rousseau, which is to be erected in Paris. M. 
CARRIER-BELLEUSE, who is never stereotyped, represents 
the philosopher in the fields studying a flower which he 
holds in his hand, and several other sculptors have been 
inspired with a similar idea, although they may not have 
carried it out so well. JEAN Jacques RoussEau is looked 
upon in England simply as an impassioned writer who was 
one of the forerunners of the Revolution, the “ Declaration 
of the Rights of Man” being an abstract of his “ Contrat 
Social.” But he was also the author of a dictionary of 
botany, and his love of the country exercised an influence 
on his speculations. 


Tue forty-second meeting of the British Archzeological 
Association commenced on Monday in Brighton, under the 
presidency of Sir James Picron. It is not often that an 
architect holds this position. One of the subjects of the 
opening address was the old ironworks of Sussex. Accord- 
ing to Sir JAmes Picron’s account the manufacture 
received a great impulse in the sixteenth century, and 
from that time down to the middle of the last century it 
continued to flourish. One of the largest furnaces was at 
Lamberhurst, on the borders of Kent, where the noble 
balustrade surrounding St. Paul’s Cathedral was cast at a 
11,000/. It is stated by the historian 
HOoLINSsHED that the first cast-iron ordnance was manufac- 
tured at Buxted in this county. Two specialties in the iron 
trade belonged to Sussex, the manufacture of chimney-backs 
and cast-iron plates for gravestones. At the time when 
wood constituted the fuel the backs of fireplaces were 
frequently ornamented with neat designs. Specimens, both 
of the chimney-backs and of the monuments, are occasion- 
ally met with. These articles were exported from Rye. 
The iron manufacture, of course, met with considerable 
discouragement on the discovery of smelting with pit-coal, 
and the rapid progress of iron works in Staffordshire and 
the North, but it lingered on until the great forest was cut 
down and the fuel exhausted. The last furnace was at 
Brede, near Beckley, a few miles from Rye, which was dis- 
continued in 1825. 


Ir is satisfactory to know that the alterations and 
restorations which are about to be undertaken in the 
castle of Edinburgh are not to be carried out according to 
the plans of a military officer, without further control. It 
has been announced, in a semi-official way, that before the 
plans are put into the hands of the contractors they are to 
be revised by Dr. R. Rowanp ANDERSON, and the Cor- 
poration of Edinburgh (which means the public) will have 
an opportunity of examining them. 


Tue Théatre Francais has been closed for a fortnight, 
to enable MM. Rusk and CuHapeRoN to overhaul the 
scenery and decorations. About a year ago a large alle- 
gorical painting was commissioned from M. Dusurre for 
the green-room of the theatre. It measures 26 feet by 
13 feet, and the subject is kept a secret. The painting will 
be placed in position about the middle of September. 
M. Dusurre is a grandson of the Russian artist whose £ve 
made a great impression when it was exhibited in London 
many years ago. 


THE annual report of the Scotch Education Department 
was issued on Monday. During last year the sum of 


1,205,444/. 1s. 3d. was expended, being an increase of” 
87,3677. os. 6d. over the previous year. The cost of erec- 
tion, enlargement, and alteration of school buildings was 
140,595/. 18s. 9d. School buildings during the ten previous 
years have involved an outlay of 3,278,330/. 10s. 32, 
making a total of 3,418,926/. 9s. expended on buildings. 
The sums expended in the purchase of sites amount to 
95,7324. 18s. tod., expended by six Boards in the purchase 
of seven sites. The sum entered as paid for sites in the 
accounts of the ten previous years was 309,544/. IIS. 3d., 
giving a total of 369,277/. ros. rd. From a calculation it 
appears that in Scotland 5:7 per cent. of the current ex- 
penditure, including the cost of enforcing attendance at 
school, is incurred in carrying out the provisions of the 
Education Acts, 15°4 per cent. in providing school accom- 
modation, and 76°4 per cent. in instructing the children. 


A REPORT on the city school systems of the United 
States has been prepared for the Washington Bureau of 
Education by Dr. J. D. PuHttpricx. The latest accounts 
which are available are those of 1882, and up to that year 
the total expenditure on 259 cities and towns was 27,894,427 
dollars. ‘The school property was supposed to be worth 
94,294,153 dollars. ‘There are two plans proposed for pro- 
moting industrial education. One is by annexing the work- 
shop to the school for general education, whether ele- 
mentary or higher. This mode is sometimes called the 
putting the workshop into the school. The second is by 
establishing technical schools for apprentices, consisting 
primarily of the requisite shops, with appliances for giving 
the theoretical instruction applicable to the trade taught. 
This mode has been denominated the putting of the school 
into the workshop. Dr. PHILprick advoeates universal 
evening drawing schools, evening technical instruction 
similar to the English science and art classes, evening tech- 
nical schools after the French model, the establishment of 
one or more apprenticeship schools in each city, simple 
manual training schoo!s for the smaller towns, and more 
highly organised ones in the greater cities. 


AN action against a corporation, such as a local board, 
is sure to fail if the agreement has not been sealed. Some 
architects and contractors know this by sad experience. 
But it is very different when the action is taken by the 
board, for in that case a sealed deed is unnecessary. The 
difference was illustrated by an action which was tried at 
Lewes on Wednesday. In November, 1881, a contract was 
entered into by the Tunbridge Wells Commissioners with 
one PorTER, for the construction of a reservoir, the amount 
being 16,9007, A sum equal to ro percent. on the first 
sums due was to be retained until after the year of main- 
tenance had expired. The contractor proceeded with the 
works up to March, 1883, when he had done work to 
about the value of 5,o00/, and the engineer had certified to 
the amount of 3,141/., leaving, as the contractor alleged, 
nearly 1,900/. still due to him. He was unable to 
complete the works, and a second contract was entered 
into with a different contractor for the remainder at 
12,1877. While PorTER was employed he purchased stone 
from the Commissioners of the value of 220/, and it was 
to recover that sum the action was taken. He set up a 
counter-claim for the balance that was due to him. ‘The 
Commissioners maintained against the counter claim their 
right to 1,600/., being 10 per cent. on the contract amount. 
Defendant’s counsel said that the 1,600/. was to be taken as 
“paid,” although retained. But Baron HuppLEsTon 
decided that the words of the contract deed when pro- 
viding for a failure—‘‘ and the amount then already paid to 
the contractor by the local board shall be considered the 
full value of the works executed by the Contractor up to the 
time when the notice shall have expired ; and no further 
claim shall be made by him for contract works or addi- 
tional works which may have been done by him up to that 
time ”—must be interpreted in the p'aintiffs’ favour. A plea 
was then tried to be set up that the contract was void, not 
being under seal, but it was argued that the contract for the 
stone was at common law, and not under the Public Health 
Act. That view was adopted by the learned judge, and 
accordingly judgment was given for the plaintiffs on claim 
and counter-claim. 
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THE INSTITUTE TRANSACTIONS. 


HE first volume of the new series of the Transactions 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects is now 

complete. It differs in several ways from the preceding 

volume, one being the omission of the discussions, The 

illustrations are more abundant, some are in colour, and the 

ink-photo process has been largely used. The index is on 
an excellent plan, and allows of ready reference. 

In the third part, which has been issued this week, we 
have three valuable papers. The first is Mr. BAGGALLAY’S 
on “The Use of Flint in Building, especially in the County 
of Suffolk.” The material does not seem adapted for works 
of an architectural character, although in endurance it must 
be almost equal to basalt, and every mason is not compe- 
tent to employ it, but the Medizevalists made good use of 
flint in panelling some of the eastern churches. Mr. 
BaccGaLLay does not hope for more than the occasional 
employment of flint facing for the sake of a little variety, 
and suggests its use as a facing for concrete walls. It may, 
however, be assumed that flint is never likely to be used 
unless in districts where it is found. Mr. BacGAaLiay 
advocates the external decoration of buildings after the 
Italian fashion, and, among other means, suggests bands of 
stone and flint, brick and flint, brick and terra-cotta, 
brick and faience, and so on. The prejudice against flint on 
account of its intractability and the smallness of the stones 
is, however, difficult to overcome. 

The erudite paper by Mr. GraHAm on ‘The Roman 
occupation of North Africa, with special reference to Algeria,” 
would be likely to excite thoughts of tours in Africa if less 
could be thought just now of economy in travelling 
expenses. The buildings illustrated are characteristically 
Roman, and the triumphal arches are superior in design to 
what might have been expected at so great a distance from 
the capital. There isa good deal of variety among the caps, 
showing that departure from the academic Corinthian was 
not a punishable offence. A mosaic floor at Oued-Asmenia 
is remarkable, since it represents some of the houses of the 
colonists. ‘Temples and public buildings are pretty well 
known, but the dwellings of the people continue to bea 
subject for speculation, This mosaic—which has been 
illustrated by the Archeological Society of Constantine-— 
may do much towards increasing our knowledge on the 
subject. Mr. GRAHAM says that in Khamisa “the walls of 
numerous houses are still standing, testifying by their 
arrangement that the private dwelling of the Romans 
was the prototype of the more modern Moorish house.” 
One of the buildings must have been of large extent, and 
might serve for a barrack. The details are rather simple, as 
if economy was paramount ; but two of the gables have 
curved outlines, which recall Queen Anne. Mr. GraHam’s 
paper demands an article to itself, and we pass to Mr. 
RickMaAn’s “ Professional Lessons from a Boulder.” 

Mr. RicKMaNn has had so much practice as a surveyor 
that almost necessarily he must be a master of analysis, and 
as analysis is closely connected with thought, we might call 
his paper on the Criccieth boulder an essay on the art of 
thinking. It is well deserving of study by young and old, 
but it would probably have hit the mark more nearly if it 
had been read at a meeting of the Association. It is odd, 
however, considering the authorship, that there is not a 
word to indicate the szze of the boulder, and nothing is 
introduced in the sketches that will serve asascale. The 
purpose of the paper is not merely to convey a lesson in 
geology, although it presents a graphic picture of glaciation, 
but to suggest a better mode of architectural criticism. At 
one time the phenomenon of a colossal boulder standing 
lonely in a field or on the sea-shore excited no wonder, 
although no rocks of the same formation could be found 
within an area of several miles. In the same way the 
arrangements of buildings which have cost much toil to the 
designer are too often taken as a matter of course by the 
observer. Mr. RickMAN recommends us to put ourselves 
in the designer’s place, and then we may be able to 
discover the why and wherefore of all the parts. It 
is a lesson which should be also taken to heart 
by assessors and committees who undertake the judgment 
of architectural designs, and who, from failing to follow out 
a designer’s thought, cause a good deal of injustice. In 
his own practice Mr. RicKMAN has probably a set of tests 


for the discovering of oversights in plans before the quan- 
tities are attacked. He therefore proposes a series of 
questions which should be asked of ourselves when en- 
deavouring to understand a building. This kind of inves- 
tigation is not to be answered by guide-books or treatises, 
but by examination of the structure itself’ We may ask 
whether the style is indigenous, or is overpowered by 
the superior art of a race possessing a stronger element 
of design; whether the style if transplanted is out of 
place, whether the form of the details shows a master hand 
and individuality, or is the apparent exuberance but imita- 
tion of something foreign? The relation between form 
and material will have to be kept in sight when we ask 
whether the materials fall into their places according to 
their nature, whether they were shaped to maintain other 
parts directly, or to be the medium to carry strains else- 
where. The designer generally knows his business as well 
as the critic, and that condemnation which more often 
arises from impulse than from judgment would not be so 
frequent if Mr. RicKMAN’s system were applied. 

Professor Rocer SmitH shows with what advantage the 
student can apply the system. He takes OWEN JONES'S 
St. James’s Hall, a building which is subjected to a good 
deal of amateur criticism in the course of a year, in which 
everything is remarked but its faultlessness as a concert- 
hall. When Professor SmirH asks himself, “What story 
does its form tell?” he finds that the hall is an interior only ; 
and then, as ideas will associate, however intent we may be 
on one purpose, he remembers that theatres and lecture- 
halls are genérally concealed between other buildings, and 
accounts for their position by supposing that it is‘a survival 
of “the custom of placing every church within a church- 
yard, and perhaps, too, of the custom of hiding places of 
public entertainment as if they were rather too disreputable 
to see the light of day.” If Mr. Rickman had suggested 
among his rules that the question of cost should be 
raised, Professor SmirH would have found that another 
explanation could be offered for masking theatres by 
buildings of a different class, or, when they are visible, 
for leaving the exterior so plain. The finest of 
modern theatres, the Paris Opera House, does not 
satisfy its owners, the taxpayers, for the common sense 
of the bourgeoisie asks what is the use of expending. 
enormous sums on the outside of a building when people 
care only for its singers, ballet girls, fiddlers, and scene 
painters? The primary idea of a theatre is a booth, and 
fashionable crowds would go to one to-morrow if another 
EpmMuND Kran were to arise there. We say all this not. 
from captiousness, but to suggest the necessity of Mr. 
RICKMAN introducing an additional query which will apply 
to cost; it may occasionally induce the querist to believe 
that the designer of a building was restricted in expendi- 
ture, and that fact is often the best key to explain the 
character of a building. Professor Smiru asks, ‘‘ How far 
the Hall is fitted for its purpose,” and there can be only one 
answer to the question. But as in the Exhibition of 1851 
people prophesied failure when they heard that OWEN JONES. 
was about to paint the building in primary colours, 
so there were misgivings about the acoustics of the form 
proposed for the St. James’s Hall. Professor SMITH 
explains why it has been successful. The plan is a 
rectangle, with deep recesses at the ends ; the ceiling of the: 
rectangular part is semicircular in section, in order to 
insure resonance ; there are precautions against echo, and 
there is hardly any interruption by columns. The iron work 
and plaster work afford a satisfactory answer to the question 
whether the parts are “made as if the makers knew how.” But 
when the question arises, “Is the style native, or is the art, 
though beautiful in itself, out of place?” we are met with a 
difficulty. Professor SmirH says, and there is no disputing 
the fact, “that the interior is not equalled for quiet grace, 
for the subtle use of oblique lines, and for successful 
surface ornament by anything in or out of London,” but if 
so, why were not more commissions entrusted to OWEN 
Jones? “Any style half as novel and half as good, if its: 
style had been Gothic, or if its style had been Renaissance, 
would have had a large following.” Professor SmrrH can only 
offer as an explanation the innate antipathy between Chris- 
tian and Mussulman, which would not allow the Saracenic 
style to gain a footing in a land where so many styles have 
found favour. But the mysteries of fashion are inexplicable. 
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THE PICTURE GALLERIES AT THE 
ANTWERP EXHIBITION. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


T may be that many, free to seek a recreation-ground to 
I reinvigorate the energies exhausted by the year’s 
labours, are still undecided where to go. Dread of the 
cholera in Southern Europe will debar them from the 
charms of France, the faded but picturesque glories of 
Spain, and possibly from the bracing air and surpassing 
grandeur of the Alps.. Scotland, happily free from the 
scourge of pestilence, perpetrates ravages under cover of 
hotel charges almost as deterrent to ordinary tourists. 
With charms not at all inferior, Ireland has not at present 
the attraction for holiday-makers which her varied beauties 
and real interest deserve. Under these circumstances some 
will no doubt wend their way to Belgium, attracted by the 
Exhibition at Antwerp. This Exhibition, though by no 
means on the same scale as those held recently in Vienna 
and Paris, is still large, interesting, and instructive. The 
expert will find much to repay close investigation, and the 
tourist plenty to afford him pleasant and healthful diversion 
from his ordinary ways of occupation and groove of thought. 
Internally the Exhibition is admirably arranged ; but the 
musical display which Londoners, trained. by the recent 
exhibitions at Kensington, are sure to expect as a necessary 
and leading feature, will, by contrast with performances 
at home, be found deficient. To a nation which has been 
long considered wanting in musical culture and apprecia- 
tion, this shortcoming may be compensated by the flattering 
reflection that, after all, England, even in this matter, has 
been wronged, and that there is at home as true a taste for 
the highest musical art as on the Continent. 

It seems a grave mistake that the Exhibition has been 
divided into three sections quite distinct from each other, 
approached by separate entrances and needing the payment 
of extra fees. The result is that, while the general Exhibi- 
tion is crowded every day, the fine arts collection and the 
antiquities languish in comparative loneliness. To the 
great mass of visitors machinery in motion and general 
exhibits that can be displayed in varied and pleasing array 
are more attractive than pictures and antiquities ; yet these 
latter, if in undivided connection with the general Exhibi- 
tion, could not fail to influence in some degree the artistic 
tastes of the mass of visitors, and they would be none the 
less approachable to connoisseurs and artists. If the 
managing committee imagined that they could rely on the 
artistic instincts and feelings of their visitors to make the 
fine arts gallery a kind of Burlington House in the season, 
they have sadly misjudged the level of the general apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts among the Belgian and foreign visitors. 
If the idea was to make more money by the separation, the 
committee will scarcely have much sympathy in their mis- 
calculation. 

The collection of paintings deserves a better fate than 
has fallen to its lot. It is large, representative of many 
nations, and as a whole it merits not only casual inspection 
but close study. This gallery consists of sections divided 
among twelve leading nations of Europe, with a small 
general collection besides. Quite fittingly the largest con- 
tribution is made by Belgium. Next in prominence is 
France. ‘The two nations occupy more than half the space 
available in the building ; and if the relative artistic merits 
of the different countries were to be judged by the works 
hung here, France and Belgium could claim a still larger 
share of the area. The Belgian collection is representative 
and interesting. Art is here shown to be, as it really is, 
catholic, embracing all things beautiful, picturesque and 
inspiring wherever found ; but a large proportion of the 
subjects are taken from home life. Among the collection 
it is works of the latter kind that are of chief interest. A 
mirror of Flemish life is the painting of Ze Old Couple (14), 
by ANTHONISSEN. The background is a front view of a 
quaint farmhouse ; the old pair, worn with years, yet 
blessed with enough, and contentment, are seated easily 
on a settle outside the door. A benevolent-looking curé 
comes upon the scene with his kindly word, and the effect 
of the whole is lightened up by unheeding sport of grand- 
children in the foreground. It is a scene of homely comfort 
which can be contemplated with fond delight. 4A Passing 


Boat (57), by E. Cuiaus, gives another exquisite rustic 
scene. It is sundown ; a barge is being drawn slowly along 
the canal ; children, by a gate, gaze with wondering interest ; 
the landscape is flat, but fresh and peaceful, and is wonder- 
fully soothing to nerves shattered by the horrors of steam 
and express speed in all things. Davip Cor is an artist 
that recalls at once the quiet fun of Sracey Marks and 
the broader humour of Franz Hats. A votre Santé (69) 
shows the expectant glee of a butler who is alone, and about 
to draw the cork from a bottle of his master’s best, for the 
joy of his own well-trained and highly-appreciative palate. 
The gleeful twinkle in the eye, and a keen appreciation 
of fragrant bouquet of a ‘‘borrowed bottle” are ad- 
mirably rendered. A similar subject -is A Bottle of 
1811. (70). - A curé has two. distinguished visitors. 
With the care of a mother for her bantling, he pro- 
duces a sample of a special vintage, and proceeds to 
open it with the appreciation and art of a connoisseur 
who knows the value of the hospitality he is about to 
display—a knowledge that is not in the least diminished 
by the consciousness that he himself is to share init. Ofa 
broader humour is Zhe Shaving Day (72). There seems no 
physical reason why women should not adopt the profession 
of barbers ; but if it is to be a weakness of the sex to leave 
the unfortunate victim with his mouth full of lather while 
they flirt gaily with the jolly postboy, then we pray that the 
introduction of the order into England may be delayed a 
few years. Davip Cot’s works, in conception, drawing, and 
colouring, are extremely effective and of high artistic ability. 
Of another kind are the contributions of NICAISE DE 
Keyser. Holy Week at Seville (116) is a large canvas 
admirably grouped, rich in colour, and instinct with Spanish 
life ; and the Head of Christ (117), for sweet expression in 
colour, is almost worthy of an Italian master. Zhe Mirst 
Love-Letter (292), by E. Quitron, shows the horror in 
which clandestine love correspondence is held by pater- 
familias on the Continent. Having made the unwonted 
discovery, the father administers passionate chidings to the 
daughter, while the mother is expressionless in her anger. 
The girl stands crestfallen, meek under the heavy censures 
heaped on her, but manifestly moved by no lively sense of 
moral guilt. The subject affords scope for considerable 
artistic treatment, but is handled rather stiffly and with 
coldness of colour. HeENpRiICK SCHAEFELS furnishes a 
couple of large, historical pictures—Zze Death of Nelson 
and Algestras at the Battle of Trafalgar (305, 306). - Sub- 
jects of this kind are familiar enough in England, and there 
is nothing particularly noteworthy in these two canvases. 
Battle-scenes, of course, there will always be, but a naked 
portrayal of all the horrors of war, with its effusion of 
blood and convulsive contortions of the dying, are not 
pleasing to look upon, nor are they inspiring. A few 
pictures of this order goa long way. It is the preponder- 
ance of realistic works of this character in the Berlin 
gallery that sends one away depressed in mood, and makes 
it suffer so much by contrast with the healthier and truer 
artistic atmosphere of the galleries at Dresden and Vienna. 
The Judicial Reconciliation (371), by VAN DER OUDERAA, 
is a splendid subject ambitiously treated. In times gone 
by in Antwerp a man guilty of murder sometimes sought 
the good offices of a public functionary to intercede for his 
forgiveness by the friends of his victim. If this were 
granted it was ratified by a public ceremonial. The 
culprit appeared dressed in a white robe, barefooted and bare- 
headed, holding a stem of straw between his clasped hands. 
He approached and humbly begged pardon from the 
representative of the family of his victim, the mourner 
being dressed in deep black. If pardon were granted the 
culprit kissed the representative on the cheek with the kiss 
of peace. The families and officials were witnesses of the 
scene. In the picture under notice the representative of 
the dead is a girl just entered womanhood. This figure is 
well done. Constrained to accede to the force of custom, 
as the murderer approaches her there is in her face mingled 
feelings of charity and sorrow, but also loathing and resent- 
ment which she cannot hide. The girl is cleverly painted, 
but it is the only redeeming part of the picture. The 
artist had an excellent opportunity but was not equal to his 
subject in grouping, colour, and life. The promenade on 
the sands at Heyst-sur-Mer (405), by IstboRE VERHEYDEN, 
is a picture that nearly approaches a} high standard. 
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Donkeys looking out from the canvas are as lifelike as may 
be; children sitting on them are freely drawn; the 
donkey-boys are capital, and the effect of the whole is 
pleasing, but it is marred by a want of movement that 
gives to the group an appearance of posing for the 
photographer. M. Cuar es sends no less than nine pic. 
tures, which are of very unequal merit. Homage to the 
Queen of Flowers (411) is beautiful, and it is surprising 
that the same hand could have painted Zhe First Christian 
family, In the Vox Populi and Triumph of Error. the 
figure of the SaviouR is good, and the rabbis are expressive; 
but to represent the crowd as men of only one remove 
from negroes in form and colour, is an innovation not 
likely to be repeated. The most interesting work of this 
painter is his Combat of the Eagles (413), which in conception 
and execution is strikingly like Briron Rivikrr’s Ve Victis, 
hung in Burlington House last season. While the English 
artist shows us an eagle about to attack a wolf, to take from 
him a lambkin, the Belgian represents two eagles about to 
fight for a hare captured by one of them. The pose of the 
eagle on wing, the position of the hare under the second 
eagle, and the size and shape of the rock are surprisingly 
similar to the English work. Zhe Month of January (421), 
by VERSTRAETE, Is an effective piece of painting, a sort of 
symphony in white. The landscape is covered with snow; 
a priest, dressed in cassock and cottar, and preceded by an 
attendant similarly clad, is carrying the viaticum to a cottage 
in the distance. He is followed closely by the poor wife, 
bowed with grief and anxiety. The whole picture is simple 
in conception and treatment, and is charming to all. In 
such a large collection there are always some whose presence 
excite surprise; there are as well a number of portraits of 
no special interest except to the subjects of them. But on 
the whole this section is full of interest, and will amply re- 
pay a visit. 

Next in interest after the Belgian Court is the French 
section, and here the picture is M. BoucuEreau’s Child- 
hood of Bacchus (40), which was lately seen in Bond Street. 
The canvas is large, filling the whole of an end wall. 
Baccuus is a child in arms, held aloft. In the foreground 
are bacchants and bacchantes, life-size, and dancing in aring, 
while others right and left are thrown upon the ground. The 
foliage of the background throws out the figures, and aids the 
generaleffect. The whole is conceived with the highest artistic 
instinct, and is executed with wonderful easy grace and careful 
finish. Another by the same master is Zhe Virgin and the 
Angels, which suggests the amazing versatility of the painter. 
Near the Bacchus hangs a large decorative frieze, exquisite 
alike for grouping, form, and its light-toned, pleasing colour. 
ft was there (29), by BERTEAUX, Patrie (129), a large work 
by Jutes Grorces Berrranp, and An Znctdent in the 
Vendéean War, prove how military subjects, in the hands of 
true artists, may be stripped of all repulsive details and 
treated in a style that move to emotion, without appalling. 
Au Chantier (46), by ANDRE BROUILLET, shows similarly 
how artistic interest may be thrown even into a stone- yard. 
It is eventide; the workman, wearied with the day, leans 
against a rock, while his child near him gets early training 
in wheeling a barrow. It is surprising that a subject so 
commonplace should be invested with so much interest. 
Puerrot (68), by M. ComErRE, and the Religieuse (152), by 
M. HENNER, just near, show how attractive effects can be 
got mainly by a single colour, the first, a full-length figure 
of a girl singing, being all in white, and the other a head 
and bust all in black, except the face. High skill in 
portrait-painting is shown in Madame Galli-Marit, by 
Doucet, and in JL, Robert-Fleury (227), by his son Tony 
RoOBERT- FLEURY. 

We should be glad to see MaiLiart better represented 
than by Ztenne Marcel, and a canvas more characteristic 
of the power of M. Metssonier than the interior of 
St. Mark’s, Venice. The death of BaRRAS is again treated 
here, though somewhat melodramatically, but Armorica 
(113), just near it, by AucustIN FryeNn Perrin, is an 
exquisitely sweet idyll. While some of the well-known 
masters are unrepresented, and of others we have not work 
up to their best form, still: this section sustains the high 
reputation of French art, and gives many examples of that 
free, true, and graceful treatment, artistic grouping, and 
pleasing colouring, characteristic of the school. 

On leaving the Belgian and French sections one cannot 
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enter the English Court without a blush. Out-of about fifty 
rooms only one, and that a small one, is allotted to British 
art. It does not appear how the English specimens were 
gathered, but it is manifest that there must have been 
either indifference or active opposition on the part of 
people at home, who could have brought together a col- 
lection widely different English art is not held in high 
esteem on the Continent, and this display is hardly calcu- 
lated to raise that estimate or to open out many new markets 
to British artists. We rejoice, however, to see that the 
President of the Academy has shown his taste and 
urbanity, and that he is represented by two works which 
well show his style, the exquisite beauty of form and his 
wonderful finish. Of the few people I saw in the room, all 
showed a lively interest in Phryne, and in the charming 
Idyll, Mr. Warrs’s beautiful Mazad and portrait of himself 
do him full justice, and the same may be said of Mr. 
HERKOMER’S portrait of kis father and his Passage. Mr. 
AMA TaDEMA is represented by the Zé/e of the Vintage, 
and Mr. ORcCHARDSON by the Queen of Swords. Mr. 
Epwin Hayes sends a sea-piece, with a ship in distress 
within sight of land. A number of people are gathered on 
the strand, manifesting the utmost anxiety, and imploring 
that aid they are powerless to render. The picture is an 
admirable one, and the sea is most ably painted. This 
work is the representative of Ireland, and its sterling merit 
raises a regret that there are not more works of the 
Hibernian Academicians. Mr. H. R. Ropertson’s Zhe 
Departure of the Family is almost the only other work that 
calls for special comment. It may be that some one has 
blundered, but, in such an Exh bition, it is most regrettable 
that English artists should not show their strength. 
As this sketch is lengthened thus unduly, it must be 
quickly drawn to a close, and hence there can be no more 
detailed accounts of individual pictures in the remaining 
sections. The German section shows to the full the merits 
and failings of this school. The rooms are got up more 
elaborately than anv others in the Exhibition, and the fact 
that pictures have been lent from the gallery in Berlin shows 
that the German authorities have given their cordial co- 
operation. The collection is varied enough in subject, but 
for the most part grave and somewhat heavy in treatment. 
The drawing is done with the pains with which these people 
do all things, but there is a want of breadth and freedom, 
and the colouring is thick and harsh. Different in these 
respects are the Austrian, Spanish, and Italian schools. 
Neither of these nations makes a large contribution, nor 
can they be said to show any high standard. But the 
Austrian painting shows flexibility and varied power. The 
Russian, Swedish, and Norwegian schools are interesting as 
showing the early efforts of dawning art. 


WORSAAE AND MODERN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


a “HE death of Jens Worsaar in his sixty-fourth year 
is not a loss for Denmark alone, but for the whole 
of Europe. To him, more than to any man of his genera- 
tion, is the world indebted for a clearer notion of the history 
of the beginnings of civilisation and the arts in Western 
Europe. By incessant toil he was enabled to demonstrate 
that the phrases Stone Age, Bronze Age, and Iron Age were: 
based on facts which could still be proved. Lucretius had 
expressed the tradition of his time when, in describing the 
vicissitudes of things in his fifth book, he wrote :— 


Man’s earliest arms were fingers, teeth, and nails, 
And stones and fragments from the branching woods. 
Then fires and flames they joined, detected soon ; 
Then copper next ; and last as latest traced 

The tyrant iron, than the copper vein 

Less freely found, and sturdier to subdue. 


The discoveries of archzologists suggested that the poet 
was not influenced by excited fancy in this attempt to ex- 
plain the theory of evolution, but it was reserved for young 
WorsAaE to bring forward a kind of evidence to support 
the belief which could not be gainsaid. That he was 
scientific in his reasoning, and was not to be led away by 
his hobby, was made evident by his opposition to the so-called 
Runic inscriptions at Bleking, which he maintained were 
not the handiwork of early settlers, but the markings of a 
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zock by wind and weather. The value of Worsaag, in 
upholding the reputation of Denmark for culture, was 
recognised with the fervour that is customary in that land. 
He was appointed to high offices, and he was sent to study 
wherever he liked at the public expense. Considering the 
told relations between Great Britain and the North, it is not 
surprising that in the course of his travels he came over 
here to inquire into the memorials which remained of the 
Northern invasions. Professor WorRSAAE endeavoured to 
be exhaustive, and, as happened in the old days with the 
Vikings, he sometimes carried off rubbish in his hurry. He 
traced evidence of Danish occupation from. the sword 
dance of the Shetlanders to the Tynwald Court of the Isle 
-of Man, and ascribed England’s maritime supremacy and 
system of trial by jury to the same cause. 

Professor WORSAAE was not, however, one of those who 
believe that the people of Denmark were created with 
qualities which made them superior to the remaining in- 
ihabitants of the world. The country he considered was 
well adapted from its remote position to be a home for 
pirates, and its archeological importance was owing in a 
measure to the latitude and longitude. The early emigrants 
needed a long time to reach that part of the north from 
their Asiatic home, and their descendants who settled in 
the land were slow to learn what was being done in the 
remaining parts of Europe. Hence when the South was 
Tejoicing in the power acquired by the use of bronze, far 
‘away in Scandinavia they had no better way of killing men 
and animals than by means of polished stone ; and while iron 
was being utilised elsewhere, bronze swords, shields, horns, 
and pots were considered treasures in the North. The 
country was in its civilisation behind the rest of Europe, 
and consequently prehistoric times are not so remote in 
Denmark as in the eastern and southern parts of Europe. 
It will suggest the conservatism of the Danes when it is 
said that, although they were supposed to be converted to 
Christianity in the eighth century, they kept places for 
Pagan sacrifices for at least a century afterwards. 

The physical condition of the country was peculiarly 
advantageous for inquiry into the condition of the primitive 
inhabitants. Denmark is not so well adapted for cave- 
-dwellers as England, and on that account certain kinds of 
remains may not have survived. But it contains bogs, and for 
some unknown reason it was not uncommon to enclose the 
bodies of the dead in oaken coffins, and sink them with cloth- 
dng, weapons, and ornaments in a bog. The remains which 
-have been preserved in this way are of aremarkable character. 

Professor WorsaaE held a decided opinion about the 
ornamentation of the articles which had been collected for 
him. Among those of the later Stone Age we find flint 
‘spearheads, having a sort of zigzag line to mark the ridge of 
the angular surfaces. Some of the axes and hammers 
are surprising for the grace of the contours. They 
were the best things the people possessed, and therefore it 
is reasonable to suppose that hammers were occasionally 
dedicated to the powers which were believed to be supreme, 
and on that account were buried with their owners. The 
ringcrosses and hollow cups, which may have been symbols 
of the sun and moon or of creating Nature, are met 
with in that early age in Denmark, as in a great part 
of the world. Apparently there was an intermediate stage 
between stone and bronze, when the Northern people made 
use of clay for making pots. The strength of the imitative 
faculty is suggested when we find that the markings corre- 
spond with what is found elsewhere on metallic vessels, 
‘The zigzags, dots, and right lines are arranged systematic- 
ally, and there is no doubt of their effectiveness. 

The Bronze Age, according to Professor Worsaar, may 
have commenced in the North about three thousand years 
ago—a period when the use of iron was common in Greece 
and Italy. In ancient, as in modern times, courage is of 
little use against improved weapons, and the wielders of 
stone axes had to succumb to the strangers, and may have 
been glad to escape northwards. The Danish swords and 
ornaments show a higher style of ornamentation than is 
found on the corresponding objects of that period which are 
found in Britain and France. The difficulty in all such 
cases is to determine how much of the apparent progress is 
to be attributed to the invasion of a more advanced race, 
and how much to advancement among the primitive inhabi- 
tants. Archzology can only recognise results. 


In the Bronze Age there was a much greater use of 
mystic symbols as ornaments. They correspond with those 
found in Southern Europe, and can be traced to Asia. In 
addition to the ringcross, we see the suastika, the briskele, 
the sun-snake, the ship, the crescent, and other forms, 
which are expressive of a relation with forces outside the 
earth. The goose does not nowadays associate itself with 
theology, but the Danes, like the Indians, esteemed it as a 
sacred bird, and it figures on shields in proximity to the 
sun-symbol. At a later time the hog was thought worthy 
to occupy a similar position, and Professor WoRSAAE 
adopts the belief that the bristles were taken as representa- 
tions of the rays of the luminary. But it is evident that 
they considered the external forces were too dread to have 
any similarity with geese or wild boars. The colossal 
serpents which are seen among the ornaments are sugges- 
tive that the Northern people wished to excite terror at 
times, and they could not spend a part of their lives on the 
ocean without feeling it occasionally. 

The art of the Danes is found under new conditions in 
Scandinavia, and in Britain ; whatever was its history, there 
seems a nearer affinity between our Celtic work and that of 
Gothland than with the parent types in Denmark. In 
Sweden and Norway, in Scotland and Ireland, the rela- 
tions have been studied closely, and on the plan which was 
adopted by Professor Worsaar. His system may shortly 
be described as the collection first of an immense number 
of examples before an inference is attempted; secondly, the 
setting-up of typical standards; and thirdly, a recognition of 
a correspondence with examples which are found nearer the 
East. ‘The skill that is shown in particular specimens can be 
admired as much by the new schoolas by the old-fashioned 
antiquaries, but what is most sought after is evidence of a 
common purpose, and of a superior influence. To the new 
school individuality in the ancient workman is not, however, 
considered to be a desirable quality, for it is likely to 
disturb their conclusions. 


OLDMACHAR CATHEDRAL. 


N Sunday Oldmachar Cathedral, Aberdeen, was opened 
after restoration, which has been carried out under the 
direction of Dr. R. Rowand Anderson. The senior minister 
in his sermon gave the following account of the vicissitudes of 
the building :— 

That old church had had a very chequered existence. It 
was by no means the first structure that was dedicated to St. 
Machar ; two if not more churches had been in existence on 
the same spot ere the cathedral rose. Whatever may have 
been the character of the church that preceded the cathedral, 
the See of Aberdeen soon grew in importance, and accommo- 
dation for a larger cathedral was found necessary by the 
ecclesiastics who administered the affairs of the diocese. 
Accordingly, Bishop Cheyne, to whose labours we are in- 
debted for the Bridge of Don, projected the erection of a 
cathedral on the site of the former, which should be commen- 
surate with the now extensive Episcopate of Aberdeen. This 
was about the beginning of the fourteenth century, but Cheyne’s 
banishment and the distracted state of the times prevented the 
fulfilment of this purpose for many years ; and though King 
Robert Bruce had enjoined the prosecution of the work little 
was done till Bishop Alexander de Kynynmonde took 
up the cause and began the task of building the 
present structure in the year 1357. Death interrupted 
his labours ere the walls had been raised six cubits. His 
successors did what they could bit by bit to bring the 
structure to completion. But it was not till well nigh two 
hundred years had elapsed—that is, in the year 1546—that the 
cathedral could be said to have been absolutely completed. 
When completed it is said to have consisted of a nave with 
aisles, a choir, a transept, a lady chapel, and consistory. The 
great cathedral tower was founded by Bishop Lychton in the 
year 1430, and finished by Bishop Elphinston in 1511. It rose 
to the height of 150 feet, considerably overtopping the two 
remaining towers, which are 114 feet. It contained a set of 
fourteen bells, and was a structure so commanding as to be 
visible for a long distance at sea, and is declared to have been 
used by mariners as a landmark to guide them to the harbour 
of Aberdeen. A great deal might be advanced as to what he 
called the sad history of the Cathedral of Oldmachar after its 
completion, but it was enough to say that it did not remain 
above a score of years in its entirety. In 1560 we are told that 
the barons of the Mearns, accompanied by some enthusiasts 
from Aberdeen, after having demolished the monastery of 
the Blackfriars in the Schoolhill, and that of the Greyfriars 
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in the Green, proceeded to Old Aberdeen and began the 
work of spoliation there. 
the east end, and contained many ornaments, was the first to 
undergo pillage. Separated from the rest of the church by bars 
or lattice work, it was the innermost, and was regarded as the 
most sacred part, and, from the peculiar reverences paid to it, 
was an object of dislike to the Covenanters. It was reached by 


an ascent of some steps, and contained within it the altar, | 


around which the priests were privileged to sit; and, being so 
far secluded from the rest of the church by rich hangings, it 
was inaccessible to the laity. Behind this again was the 
bishop’s throne, with a free passage around, while the choir was 
otherwise well furnished with seats and stalls for the inferior 
clergy, by whom and the people outside the chancel the chants 
of the liturgy, set to music, were sung alternately. Here, then, 
the process of demolition began, but here it did not end. The 
inclination for destruction was intensified as it proceeded. The 
very lead was stripped off from various parts ; the bells had 
their framework hewn down, and with the chief valuables of the 
church, and they were many, were conveyed on board a ship 
for transmission abroad—to Holland he thought. But what 
became of them? It is said that all were sunk in a storm at sea 
not far from the Girdleness. It is questionable if any part of 
the church would have been preserved had not the Earl of 
Huntly, with a number of his retainers, appeared to defend it. He 
was told that this Earl of Huntly had an interest in the church, 
in so far as a son of his was the last bishop of the place; but, 
at any rate, they now had that moiety of the erection remaining 
which was once called the nave of the cathedral. It was more 
than a hundred years after this plundering appropriation before 
the great square tower, with its magnificent steeple, fell. This 
happened in the famous year of 1688, when the Revolution 
Settlement in behalf of Presbytery was effected. Nor was it 
at the time intended to break down this remarkable part of the 
cathedral structure ; but unfortunately in removing and carry- 
ing away the stones which lay in quantities after the destruction 
of the choir, and which were found handy for the purpose of 
building the fortifications at the Castlehill of Aberdeen, the 
Englishmen employed had injured some supports of the tower, 
and it was advised and instructions were given that buttresses 
should be applied to the weakened parts of the tower so as to 
render it secure. The masons not apprehending the danger, 
however, and possibly misunderstanding the instructions, began 
their work by undermining too much at the foundation, 
and the ground gave way, and down crashed the great 
tower, shattering and destroying much of the remaining 
building. The east end of the church only now remained. It 
was very soon .after—before the century had closed—that 
the gable wall, which had just been removed in the process of 
the present alterations, was built, thus filling up the entire 
opening between the two great pillars, which on this side sup- 
ported the great steeple, and what formerly was the nave now 
constituted the entire inclosures, and was the present place of 
worship. Changes and repairs had been made from time to 
time under the kirk-work management, which had charge of 
the revenue of the church. Repairs in former days had been 
attended to by the minister, who was responsible for such, in 
that the funds of the church were placed at his disposal, but, by- 
and-by, it was found essential to associate with the minister in 
this work the self-constituted body called the kirk-work 
managers. Sometimes these repairs were of a formidable kind, 
and in 1832 the managers had to borrow no less than 1,000/. 
—by litigation it became 1,400/,—to defray necessary expendi- 
ture. And it was only so far back as 1867 that repairs of a very 
extensive kind were found to be absolutely essential—repairs 
involving an expenditure of not 1,ooo/., but nearly four times 
that amount, and to borrow money for this was utterly out of 
the question. There was no alternative but to constitute the 
cathedral the parish church, and to lay on an assessment 
to defray the expenditure. The ancient roof—a _ very 
remarkable one, which Sir Gilbert Scott would have fain 
retained as something unique in his experience—was removed 
and replaced by one of a purely modern character. The gal- 
leries also were wholly removed ; the seating was exchanged ; 
the lath and plaster on the walls were cleared away ; the coat-' 
ing on the pillars was removed ; the ceiling, with its ancient 
coats of arms, was renewed; the whole interior was in fact 
gutted. The pulpit, which from time to time had been planted 
in different parts of the church, had also to be displaced, as 
many thought unnecessarily, and again it was occupying a posi- 
tion that it never occupied before. The windows under the 
new repairs had also been meddled with in a way which Presby- 
terianism at one time would hardly have tolerated. The gable 
which closed up the east end of the church has now been thrown 
down, and the former window, which had little of an artistic 
value to recommend it, had therewith been taken away. They 
had now obtained a window which, in point of graceful design, 
seemly proportions, and consistent character, in harmony with 
“the church, did great honour to the architect, while the execution, 
“as a tasteful piece of workmanship, did credit to.the builder. 
For this acquisition they were specially indebted to tke 


The chancel, which was built at ' 
| balance of the funds gathered in:1868 for such restorative 


| “necessary repairs.” 


Restoration Committee, who gave heed to representations 
made to them, and they had inthis matter expended the 


work on the cathedral as could not come under the head of 
But there was much yet to be done for 
the improvement of the church and the comfort of the congre- 
gation. It was far from easy to continue the best condition of 
things for the congregation in a place which was never intended 
for pulpit preaching so much as for.a worship applicable to - 
cathedral ceremonials. The loftiness of the building, its great 
length from end to end, the impediments created by the great 
pillars which obstruct the view of the pulpit as they intercept 
the hearing of the congregation, were such as no architect 
would nowadays think of introducing into our ordinary 
churches. But doubtless the rearrangements would be found 
improvements. He might speak of many things to be desired, 
but the pecuniary means for these presumably were wanting. 
It was matter for congratulation that so much had already 
been done, and he expressed the hope that, in attractiveness as: 
well as comfort and convenience, the church would be better 
fitted than before for quiet, solemn, reverent, and graceful 
worship. :, 
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Early ‘water-Colour Painting. 
E. HOLMES. 


HE method of using, for the purposes of ornamentation or of 
delineation, earths or minerals of different colours diluted 
with water, is of the highest antiquity, and in the course of time 
was carried to the utmost possible degree of perfection in the 
case of fresco-painting as practised in Italy by the great artists 
of that country, and the process was applied, among other 
things, to the illustration of missals and other books in the 
Middle Ages ; and on the pages of those volumes are to be 
found, among numerous devotional and fanciful subjects, repre- 
sentations of scenes from nature, flowers, and animals, of the 
greatest accuracy and beauty. Among other masters of a suc- 
ceeding period, Albert Diirer has left us several examples of 
water-colour painting in the shape of detached studies ; and, 
following him, many of the Dutch painters attained a high 
degree of excellence in the art, and from this point we may 
date its expansion in the shape in which we know it. Never- 
theless, the specimens of this school were almost limited. to 
simple washes of colour, the more modern processes by which 
effects are obtained equalling the brilliancy and power of oil 
painting being then not attempted. From his cbservation of 
the productions of these men, our own English school may be 
assumed to have been founded by Paul Sandby. He is, how- 
ever, very noticeable as having studied much from nature, and 
as having used every method, whether on common paper in 
mere washes of water-colour, body-colour, or Indian ink shaded 
with colour, or on coloured papers with the same media; but 
in general the early practitioners of this art were content to 
follow the theories of the schools of oil painting in breaking 
down the warm tints with others of an opposite quality, in 
representing shadows by cold tones only, and by using the 
delicate but fugitive vegetable colours; hence the faded state of 
many of the works of that time. To Turner is owing all the 
great improvements which will be seen to have taken place of 
late years in water-colour drawing, for in the course of his 
career he introduced the use of warm tones into the shadows 
in the picture, and gradually discarding the use of the vegetable 
colours, he attained even a higher degree of brilliancy in his 
work by reintroducing the use of those which are formed from 
mineral bases, and which we have seen in the instances of the 
pictorial representations on the most ancient monuments, still 
after many ages preserve their brilliancy unimpaired. Turner's 
works, however, are strictly examples of water-colour drawing, 
but since his time a style has arisen which appears to set aside 
the careful execution by which he and his contemporaries 
gained their effects, and to charge the drawing with heavy and 
unnecessary masses of material. 


Gold in Painting. 
G. SCHARF. 


We have now to consider one of the leading features of the 
early Christian art of Italy and Byzantium. All subjects are 
painted on a flat gold ground, which gives, when viewed in 
certain lights, a peculiarly sombre effect to the rest painted 
in colours. In ancient times it was a great honour to have 
a portrait painted on a circular golden shield, and sus- 
pended in temples and public places. Greek inscriptions 
decreeing these honours are still in existence. The distinction 
was generally reserved for heroes or those who had _ publicly 
served their country:' The value of gold as an honour-giving 
material was fully recognised by these nations, and, in process 
of time, from the head being painted on a circular gold shield, 


the shield itself became attached to the figure round the head 
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-alone, especially in full-length personages. 

plate glory or #zméus as it is called. Nor was the nimbus con- 
fined to Christian art alone; it frequently appears in pagan pic- 
tures, especially those discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
These little discs were also employed by the sculptors, who 
attached them like flat hats to the heads of their statues as a 
mark of distinction and sanctity, although in earlier times sculptors 
had employed the same kind of plates over their statues to pro- 
tect them from rain in the open air or against the ordure of birds, 
Such a protection was called menzscus. The painters, seeing 
the effect of these plates on the statues, imitated them in actual 
perspective in their pictures, instead of keeping them flat and 
perfectly round, as in the works of Giotto and Cimabue. The 
next change in the representation of the glory or nimbus was 
to define it merely with a line or thread of gold, sometimes 
quite round, sometimes as a small disc in correct perspective. 
Occasionally, as in the works of Lippi, the space within the 
ring was delicately dotted with gold. In scenes representing 
the interior of a room the entire surface of the picture was 
painted, but a flat gold surface generally indicated the open air. 
Thus trees are very commonly painted on a gold ground. 
Gradually the effect of sky and clouds was imitated, and gold 
retained only upon the borders of the dresses, or to mark the 
actual material, whether of the goldsmith or embroiderer. 
Raphael gilded the borders of his dresses in the first fresco he 
painted in the Vatican, A.D. 1508. The Germans rarely marked 
the nimbus. Correggio seems to have been the first who de- 
vised the beautiful idea of a pale light issuing from the head, 
without outline or division, into rays. Michel Angelo rarely 
employed any distinction round his heads. Titian and Tinto- 
retto occasionally painted large yellow masses of rays radiating 
to a considerable distance round the head. 


John Flaxman, R.A. 
B. R. HA¥YDON. 


Flaxman, Stothard, and Fuseli are the three legitimate 
designers of our school, and yet not one of them was a perfect 
master of the.figure. Flaxman’s designs from the “ Iliad” and 
the Greek tragedies are his finest works ; and when first they 
appeared in Italy, they were denied to be the invention of an 
Englishman, as it was supposed to be impossible that any 
Englishman could have an imagination. But yet, of some of 
these designs it really may be said, “Il n’y a quwun pas du 
sublime au ridicule.” It is extremely difficult to say whether 
they are in the highest degree sublime, or extremely absurd. In 
all attempts to express the passions, you will perceive extrava- 
gance ; but, in comparing him with Canova, in this part of the 
art, Canova must yield the palm, as much as Flaxman was 
inferior in the perfection of working up a single and beautiful 
figure. Though this eminent man talks pompously of Greek 
form and anatomical knowledge, he in reality knew very little 
of either ; and, though there is a great deal of useful matter of 
fact in his lectures, yet, on the whole, they: display a wretched 
poverty of thinking. His book of anatomy for students is not 
deep enough on the separation of muscle, bone, and tendon, 
and can help a young man a very little way to correct notions. 
The value of Fuseli’s and Opie’s lectures, in comparison with 
Flaxman’s or Barry’s, is evident; and the superiority of 
Reynolds to all, except Fuseli in his lecture on Greek art, needs 
not to be dwelt on. 


Irish Churches. 
BEVae jt.  Ligketrt 


The churches belonging to the different monastic orders 
seem to preserve their primitive and distinctive type through 
every change of style much more tenaciously than those in 
England. For instance, the Cistercian type, which in England 
is nearly lost after the close of the twelfth century, is retained 
in Ireland to the end of the Gothic period. “Few English 
abbey churches still present this type in its purity. I can call 
to mind only Buildwas and Kirkstall, and the latter of these is 
somewhat changed by the addition to its towers. The typical 
form of the Cistercian church, you are aware, comprises a long 
nave, a low central tower, a short choir or chancel and a north 
and south transept, each having two or three eastern recesses 
for altars. The principal part of the abbey buildings com- 
pletes a square, of which one side is the nave and another is 
one of the transepts lengthened. This form is adhered to in 
the Cistercian abbeys which I have seen in Ireland, whatever 
might be their date, and the abbey buildings are in every 
instance on the south side of the church, though there evidently 
is no general rule to this effect, as Buildwas and Tintern have 
their buildings on the north. The other monastic type I will, 
for convenience, call the Franciscan, though it includes the 
Dominican and other orders. This I take to be peculiar 
to Ireland—at least I have not noticed it so strongly 
marked elsewhere. This consists of a nave, with or with- 
out a single aisle, a choir generally without aisles, of 
much the same length as the nave, and a large transept 
on one side of the nave to which transept 4s) often at= 
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tached an aisle nearly as large as, itself. ,.Between the nave 
and the choir is erected a lofty tower, the lower part of 
which is oblong in its plan, reaching from wall to wall of the 
church. The upper part, whether square or oblong, is much 
narrower, and either rests upon arches thrown across the lower 
Stage from east to west, above the main arches, or has its 
north and south sides carried down to the ground within the 
building) in which case they are mostly pierced by an arch), 
thus narrowing the entrance from the nave into the choir to a 
Space not exceeding eight or nine feet. This tower always 
looks as if it were an insertion, and, in many. cases, evidently is 
SO, as it cuts windows and arches in two; but in later churches 
it is probably included in the design, and is of the same date 
with the rest. It seems to have been divided by several floors, 
and may very possibly have been occupied as a place of safety. 
The side of the church which has no transept or aisle forms a 
side of the square of the monastic buildings, which are simple, 
and well and regularly arranged. A cloister, of which the 
arches are very small and usually pointed and without foliation, 
surrounds the open space of the square. The ground plan on 
the whole is very compact. It may be remarked that the roofs 
in general appear to have been supported by a gable at each 
end, and not to have been joined on to other roofs, at least 
where the main roof of the church was concerned, for even the 
transept has a gable upon the wall of the church, as well as 
that at itsend. The Franciscan abbeys seem generally to have 
had their monastic buildings on the north side of the church, 
but by no means without exceptions. The simplicity and 
straightforwardness of arrangement which prevails in these 
buildings is worthy of notice. Unless the construction by which 
the tower is supported may be so called, we find no complicated 
architectural contrivance. ; 


Architecture in the Netherlands. 
PROFESSOR SPRINGER. 


During the centuries of the Middle. Ages art in. the 
Netherlands did not by any means keep pace with the advance 
made in Germany and France ; it was slow:to move, and fol- 
lowed in the wake first of German, and later of French, art. 
The number of Romanesque buildings in Belgian territory (for 
Holland must first be noticed in connection with the Gothic 
era) isnot great. Of these the cathedral of Tournai is the most 
prominent example. The influence of lower Rhenish archi- 
tecture (that of Cologne) is exhibited in this cathedral, which, 
in respect of scale, surpasses all the older churches. At the 
same time there is an evident approximation to the French 
style, which after the thirteenth century pervaded the entire 
land, Itis much to be regretted that our acquaintance with 
the history of this church is so imperfect. . Certain it is that the 
present edifice was begun in the thirteenth century, and com- 
pleted in the fourteenth. Whilst the nave retains the impress 
of the pure Romanesque, an approach to the Gothic style is 
observable in the slender proportions of the shafts in the 
transept. ‘The transept is after the model of Cologne, and was 
probably built by French workmen, who carried the experience 
thus acquired to Noyon and Cambrai, whose cathedrals closely 
resemble that of ‘Tournai. When. in the adjacent territory of 
Northern France the Gothic style had acquired completeness, 
the Netherlands adopted this model. The southern portion of 
the land now became, in the realm of architecture, a mere pro- 
vince of France; and, indeed, French influence extended 
gradually to politics and culture also. Stately Gothic cathedra!s 
rear themselves in the more considerable Belgian towns. With 
the church of St. Gudule;“in” Brussels, are associated the choir 
of the church of Notre Dame at Bruges, St. Bavon at Ghent, 
St. Rombaut at Malins, the cathedral of Lauvain, and, lastly, 
the renowned cathedral of Antwerp, where a: lamentable want of 
structural harmony must. be noted, more particularly in the 
spire, whose toppling height rather astonishes by its audacity 
than delights by its beauty. Although there is an evident pre- 
ference for lofty towers (the double tower is seldom seen, but 
rather a single tower in advance of the western extremity), yet, 
as a rule, an endeavour to secure a Spacious area visibly deter- 
mines the general proportions, while the soaring height and 
slender support which gives-so marked a character to the 
interiors of the cathedrals of France and Germany are but 


slightly regarded. Double aisles are frequent in the churches, 


but the height of the nave seldom exceeds 80 or 90 feet, being 
but twice, not as was usual elsewhere, three times the width. The 
Dutch churches are of similar construction. Gothic archi- 
tecture was much more prevalent in Holland than is generally 
supposed. Utrecht, Amsterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, and 
Rotterdam, for example, possess, Gothic churches on a grand 
scale. The building material, however, namely, brick, which 
has been used (the Germans learned its use. from the Dutch), 
gives a ponderous appearance to these edifice’; while the wood 
covering which conceals the vaulted roof, the absence of 
architectural ornamentation, and finally, change in the forms 
of worship, have done much to destroy theii ‘original beauty. 
But we do not visit Holland to study ecchesiastical Gothic, °° i 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
will commence at Glasgow on the 1st of September, ex- 
tend over the four following days, and is likely to be one of 
special interest. The programme contains a series of ten 
papers, including one on the “ Rise and Progress of the 
Scotch Steel Trade,” by Mr. Rivey, and on the “ Present 
Position and Prospects of Processes for the Recovery of 
Tar and Ammonia from Blast Furnaces,” by Mr. Wm. 
Jones. The last meeting of the Institute held in Glasgow 
took place in 1872, at which time there was nota single 
steel manufacturing establishment in Scotland. Since 
then Glasgow has become the most important centre of 
the open-hearth steel trade in the world, and in its 
immediate neighbourhood are to be found the largest works, 
and perhaps the best practice in this regard. Within the 
last two or three years a new departure has been made by 
Scotch pig-iron makers in the erection of appliances 
designed to recover tar and ammonia from the blast 
furnaces in the West of Scotland. At the works at Garts- 
herrie and Langloan opportunities will be afforded members 
of the Institute of seeing both those works, and judging of 
the progress made in that direction. Excursions have 
been arranged to all the leading works and places of interest 
in the neighbourhood during the five days of the meeting. 
The 4th of September is to be devoted to an excursion to 
Inverary Castle, the Duke of ARGyLw’s seat; while on the 
following day an excursion will be made to the works of the 
Forth Bridge. 


IT appears from the correspondence which has been 
published in the last number of the ‘“ Proceedings” of the 
Institute, that the Metropolitan Board of Works have de- 
clined to take any further steps towards the acquisition of 
the old Water Gate, which separates Buckingham Street 
from the Embankment Gardens. The explanation offered 
is that many years ago, when the Victoria Embankment was 
in course of formation, the question of the preservation of 
the gate engaged the serious attention of the Board, and 
various efforts were made to ascertain in whom the struc- 
ture was legally vested, with a view, if possible, to the Board 
acquiring it and preserving it on behalf of the public. The 
Board’s efforts were, however, not attended with success, 
and the question appeared to be surrounded with so many 
difficulties that the Board reluctantly came to the conclusion 
that no further action should be taken with respect to it. 
The reasons which led the Board to come to this con- 
clusion still hold good. If by any chance a foreign states- 
man should read the explanation he must be amused at the 
odd ways we have in England. Here is a monumental 
structure, and the public authorities cannot discover who 
are the owners of it; and, through respect for the rights of 
the great unknown, a fine piece of architecture is converted 
into an eyesore. Would it not be possible to get over the 
difficulty by setting a value on the gate, and then seize it 
for unpaid taxes ? 


Tue authorities of the Science and Art Department 
have done a gracious act in granting the free use of the Art 
Library at South Kensington, and of the Museum itself, to 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
similar societies. The fees for admission have been 
reasonable, and an artist finds little difficulty in obtaining 
admission without payment, but it is better to possess the 
privilege of entry under the authority of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council. 


An award has been given by Sir Henry A. Hunt in 
the arbitration case between the Trustees of the Stock 
Exchange and the Commissioners of Sewers. A plot of the 
Trustees’ ground is required in order to widen Old Broad 
Street. It contains 880 superficial feet, and is held on lease 
-——of which seventy-six years are unexpired—at an appor- 
tioned rent of 460/. A peculiarity of the case was that no 
counsel were employed. Colonel Haywoop and Mr. E. N. 
CLIFTON represented the Commissioners of Sewers, and 
Mr. N.S. JosepH and Mr. E. FARMER the Trustees. The 
value which Sir H. A. Hunt has placed on this leasehold 
iuterest has been 31,2737, or about 35/. ros. per square 
foot. It is worth while to compare the price with the value 


of land in Paris. In one of the most important parts of 
the city, the Boulevard des Italiens, 3,000 frs., or say 120/. 
per square mitre, is considered a high price, or not one- 
third what has been given in London for a leasehold. The 
sum of 2,500 frs. is about the value of sites in the Avenue 
de l’Opéra. In the fashionable Boulevard Malesherbes, the 
price rarely exceeds 1,500 frs. the métre, 


AccorpDINnG to the report of the Essex Archeological 
Society, about 50/. has been expended on the excavation 
of the Roman villa at Alresford. Although the Society has 
been many years in existence, that was the first exploration 
undertaken by the members. They were not richly rewarded. 
It was discovered that the foundations had been rifled for the 
sake of the material, and the pavements broken up at a pro- 
bably remote date, but in plan the structure bears a close 
resemblance to the villa recently discovered near Brading, 
in the Isle of Wight. Although the pavements consisted 
of red tesserae, the Alresford villa was evidently the 
residence of a Roman of position. It had a length of 
over 200 feet, and the main passage or corridor was 162 
feet long and 11 feet wide. The windows were filled with 
a glass resembling unpolished plate-glass. The walls had 
been used as a quarry, and probably a part of the materials 
may be found in Alresford Church, for many of the Essex 
churches have been indebted to the old Roman brick- 
makers. 


THE members of the Stone Carvers’ Trade Association 
have appealed to the members of the Institute to reserve 
contracts for carving in their own hands, and to deal 
directly with practical carvers, instead of indirectly through 
the medium of middlemen. It is alleged that the inferiority 
in the quality of the work which is often seen of late years 
is traceable to the prevailing system of including carving in 
the builder’s estimate. The work is afterwards sub-let to 
middlemen, who secure to themselves a large percentage 
of the money set apart for carving. The carvers have been 
assured of the sympathy of the Council of the Institute. 
It has not been explained how the financial difficulty 
attending the arrangement is to be got over. An architect 
has not his client’s money in hand to pay working carvers 
every week, and without some means of obtaining wages 
there is not much use in having contracts reserved. The 
Association of Carvers should have waited until they were 
possessed of capital to get face difficulty. The remain- 
ing trades could claim equal rights of reservation, and the 
architect would then be the director of several petty con- 
tracts. Are the workmen prepared to take all the risks 
of that arrangement on their shoulders ? 


EDINBURGH is not to have the monopoly of next year’s 
international exhibitions. The scheme for one in Liverpool 
has not only got through preliminary difficulties, but a sum 
of over 40,000/. has been subscribed. So far Edinburgh 
has been beaten. Liverpool is to have jurors who have 
power to award 500 gold medals, 1,000 silver medals, 
1,500 bronze medals, besides 2,000 honourable mentions.. 
If there are surplus funds they are to be assigned to the 
foundation of a school for technical, artistic, and industrial 
education. The first division will naturally be devoted 
to navigation, the second to travelling, and the third to 
commerce and manufacture. Among the mineral classes 
will be included those which are used in construction, in 
ornament, decoration, and the fine arts, in the manufacture 
of pottery, glass, bricks, terra-cotta, tiles, &c., in various 
arts and manufactures. In another division will be painted 
and other kinds of ornamental window glass, ceramic manu- 
factures and pottery, bricks, tiles, earthenware, &c., terra- 
cotta, architectural pottery, fire-clay goods, crucibles, drain- 
pipes, chemical and other stoneware, apparatus, ‘and’ 
machinery, porcelain, majolica, and artistic pottery, decora- 
tive art, general decoration, including handicrafts and up- 
holstery, paper-hangings, articles of furniture, machinery, 
and processes used in their production ; frames for pictures. 
and mirrors, floor coverings and wall coverings, appliances 
and processes used in their manufacture ; manufactures in 
mineral substances used for building or decoration, &c.° 
The exhibition will be sufficiently comprehensive to justify’ 
its title to. represent navigation, travelling, commerce, and 
manufacture, oa ee 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS. 


T would be difficult to find a better illustration of 
SEMPER’s theory of the influence of wreaths and 
bands in art than the Rusens’s design, of which an illus- 
tration is now given. In many of his works we see the 
academic pyramid has had a share in the disposition, but in 
this work he adopts a different principle, and the whole of 
the figures may be said to form the circumference of a 
circle. ‘They are all united, mainly by means of drapery, 
and in consequence there is marvellous unity amidst the 
diversity. Asa piece of what may be called scientific art, 
it is even more remarkable than the Zaking Down from the 
Cross, although it has not all the qualities which distinguish 
the latter. 


UPLANDS, BRIGHTON. 


HE extension of Brighton, somewhat checked by the 
{| _—_ universal depression in building operations, has been 
principally in the western and north-western districts. On 
the high ground to the west of the town, looking over 
the Preston valley on the one side and across the sea-coast 
by Shoreham and Worthing on the other, is a considerable 
area of land, and upon a part of this the house which we 
‘illustrate has been recently built for Mr. PETER TAyLor, 
formerly M.P. for Leicester, on a site several acres in 
extent. 

The house is of red brick, relieved with flint panels, 
part of the upper walls being tile-hung, and the roofs covered 
with dark-red Broseley tiles. A good deal of oak has been 
used in the external work, to gables, &c., and in the woodwork 
to the hall, staircase, and gallery, which is entirely of this 
material. The painted glass is by Messrs. Cox, the parquet 
flooring by Messrs. Howarp & Sons, and the gas-fittings by 
Messrs. SrropE & Co. The general contractors for the 
principal part of the work to the house, lodges, stabling, and 
other buildings have been Messrs. JAs. BARNES, of Brighton; 
H. CREssweELt, of Hove; and SmirH & Sons, of South 
Norwood. The ranges of greenhouses, &c., are by Messrs. 
Bouton & Pau, and the conservatory by Mr. H. Hope. 
All the work is from the designs of Messrs. CHARLES E, 
CLayTon & Ernest Brack, of Brighton. 


MONUMENTAL DECORATION.* 
By M. CHARLES LAMEIRE, 


(Concluded from page 101.) 


HEN we turn to the history of art in France we are at 


first met with conditions which appear almost fatal to |! 


the existence of decoration. The infancy of feudalism, the 
invasions of northern barbarians, the terrors with which people 
were seized when the year 1000 was approaching, were enough 
to overwhelm art and artists. The end seemed to have come 
for everything intellectual. But a reviving influence happily 
appeared, The Crusaders brought back fertilising elements 
from the East, and art was restored at the touch of Orientalism. 
The Normans in Sicily compelled the Mahomedans to erect 
Christian churches. To the Crusaders we owe the principles of 
that art, of which we see a realisation in those marvellous build- 
ings which will bear a comparison with the splendour of Persia 
and India—I refer to the Gothic cathedrals of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

Decorative art was not the last to arise from the long sleep 
of the dark ages. In the midst of that period there was a sort 
of revival, for after the establishment of the heptarchy in Great 
Britain an art was visible which, although semi-barbarous, was 
decorative in its details. This Anglo-Saxon art was based on 
a series of very fine elements, disposed with ingenuity. The 
repetition of the ornaments produced an effect that well 
deserves attention, especially as it was employed in the illumi- 
nation of manuscripts during the succeeding centuries. 

The eleventh century suffered from the struggles of the 
preceding ages, and was satisfied when it was able to raise the 
walls of churches and monasteries, leaving the adornment 
of them to the century which followed. We have still a suffi- 
cient number of remains of the decorative art of the twelfth 
century, in which we can trace the influence of ancient art 
combined with new elements. The floral ornament is derived 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Société? Centrale dis 
Architectes, , 


from the vegetation of the country. The beautiful acanthus 
leaf, which had been for at least fifteen centuries crowning 
the columns and gracing the friezes of buildings—first in 
Corinthian temples and next in Christian churches —was sup- 
planted by types no less vigorous in character. The ancient 
palmette remained for about a century in esteem, but with some 
modification of contour and colour. The fret continued to bea 
common element, but it was also modified so that the 
geometrical lines are thrown as it were into perspective, for by 
the use of colour thickness was imparted to the planes, and 
the sides were shown in shadow. 

No more than three colours were used in the art of the 
twelfth century, viz., red ochre, yellow ochre, and ultramarine. 
By the juxtaposition of these three elements, and occasionally 
by their simultaneous combination with black and white as 
auxiliaries, the artists painted large frescoes in a style with 
which the eye is satisfied, and does not seek a more rich 
palette. By adopting an antique character for the figures they 
were not likely to be led astray, and although something may 
be desired in the details, the treatment is always grand, simple, 
and rational. We possess examples which show a master hand. 
One is the sanctuary and the apse at Saint Loup de Naud. 
After passing the chancel arch, which is adorned with frets and 
compartments with figures, we enter the sanctuary, of which 
the side walls are covered with subjects superposed ; at the end 
we see the Lamb surrounded by the four-and-twenty elders of 
the Apocalypse, and in the vault is a great figure of Christ 
seated on a throne within an oval nimbus strewn with stars and 
surrounded with emblems of the Evangelists. The decoration 
might be called a gift from the late basilicas of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Upon two inferior zones superposed, forming 
arches of different tones, the Twelve Apostles are seated, 
vested in an antique manner. The four rivers of Paradise 
terminate this scene. Notwithstanding the variety of subjects, 
three colours have sufficed for the artist. 

At Provéns, near Saint Loup, we see in the .apsidal chapel 
of Saint Quiriace a perfect example of decoration of the most 
remarkable kind. Upon the red ground of the vault the fall of 
the rebel angels is painted; the fret, where introduced on the 
supporting arches, is varied with plant forms and figurines, and 
on the piers at the sides, in circular nimbii, are the twenty- 
four elders, holding crowns of laurel and harps. Between the 
medallions are flowers of an imaginary kind, but in a style that 
bears close examination of the details. The whole work gives 
us an idea of what kind of artists once lived in the provinces or 
traversed them. We might also refer to the paintings which 
are still visible in the Church of Saint Jéan at Poitiers, to the 
remarkable arrangement of the vault of Saint Radegonde in the 
same city, and to what remains in Saint Hilaire. 

The architects of the twelfth century being mainly occupied 
with the solidity of their buildings, restricted the size of the 
openings for the windows, and a large field was therefore 
available for the decorators. In the thirteenth century there 
was more audacity owing to the influence of many causes, and 
an ardour without precedent was seen in the pursuit of archi- 
tecture. The points of support were multiplied in order to 
elevate the vaults of the buildings. In consequence there was 
less space available for the representation of scenes from the 
Bible ; the decoration became more ornamental and the plant 
forms assumed more delicacy and caprice in their contours. 
The tones became more vivid and gay; the gold gave assist- 
ance by its metallic reflections ; the alternation of chevrons and 
bands enclosed the columns with spirals of colour. The 
Crusaders had vanquished the East, but, thanks to them, it 
attained a triumph in the decorative arts of Western Europe. 

Then there was a new element which was henceforth influ- 
ential in decoration—the art of painting on glass. In the course 
of the preceding century that art had produced marvellous 
results, for the windows of the second portion of the twelfth 
century which we still possess testify to the perfection which 
was then reached. The windows placed by the Abbot Suger in 
St.-Denis under Louis VII., those in the Church of the Trinity 
at Vendome, and many others are examples. The architecture 
of the thirteenth century, in multiplying the openings, gave 
more space to the glass-painters, who were also decorators par 
ercellence. The art was then at its highest perfection. Think 
of the science that is seen in the charming colour, in the just- 
ness of scale shown in the figures, and in the ornament which is 
always so appropriate to the space it occupies. We seem to 
see the tapestry of Smyrna become translucid, and to have 
that perfection which imagination directed by study is able to 
produce. Tar 

The thirteenth century knew how to reunite all the arts in 
one dazzling diadem, such as the Ste.-Chapelle of Paris. The 
fourteenth century became even more elegant, and the glass- 
painters were granted a fine field for exercise, but since 
unhappily there is neither indefinite ascent nor permanence in 
this world, the architectural character of the work was less 
fully recognised. In the thirteenth century windows were made 
to give light ; in the fourteenth they made windows in order to 
display the tracery, which was so light and yet so bold, and 
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especially in order to-prepare places: for the display of stained | 
The art. became more delicate but lost its freedom, the 
figures assumed. proportions which relatively were too great, 
and as they dominated in the windows the unity of the colouring 


glass. 


necessarily suffered. 


Mural painting was ill at ease in the limited space that was 
assigned to it, and the brilliancy of the neighbouring windows 
As in sculpture, the plant forms were 
entirely naturalised instead of following the great laws of 


falsified the colours. 


painted vegetation. The tones are in general more dull than 
in the thirteenth century ; half tones made their appearance, 
shades of violet and yellow are mixed with the freedom of the 
tones. 
the decline of the decorative arts. 

The fifteenth century opened in the midst of complications 
of a long war, and art was compelled to wait the time when it 
might continue its development. In the ravaged provinces 
everything had to be restored, and hence we see so many 
monasteries and chateaux bearing the imprint of this elegant 
period of art. A desire for joyfulness became general, and the 
increase in the luxury of the interior decorations was very 
remarkable in consequence. Civil buildings were multiplied, 
so that art was no longer exclusively religious. Inthe chateaux 
the ceilings and the soffits of the beams sought the hand of the 
decorative artist. Representations of embroidered drapery, 
Dances of Death, the story of Reynard the Fox, and so on 
formed the principal themes of these mural decorations. The 
ornamentation of the friezes and the great beams is formed of 
a vegetation that is more natural than that of the preceding cen- 
tury ; above all, in scrolls of vines, holly, and thistles. Another 
element of decoration should not be overlooked, namely, the 
tapestry of Arras, which became a redoubtable competitor of 
pictorial decoration. The vaults of sanctuaries in churches 
seemed to be the only places which were reserved from inva- 
sion and where the artist was free. 

As a typical example of the work of that time we can take 
the delightful chapel of Jacques Coeur at Bourges, which has 
been restored to its pristine splendour by my old master, the 
late M. Denuelle. The vault is divided by five ribs, and in the 
spaces between are angels on a ground of intense blue, their 
wings being extended and their robes floating in the air. There 
is an expressible charm about those figures so simply vested in 
white albs; the very caprice of the attitudes does not injure the 
general effect, but rather imparts a decorative aspect to the 
work which with a nearer approach to academic truth would be 
impossible. In such a place the decorative turn of the contours 
becomes the first necessity. For let treatment be abandoned 
to realism, and there is no longer decorative art. We have 
then only pictures. 

We have now arrived at the sixteenth century. It is no 
longer of an invasion of Normans that we are apprehensive, 
but of Italians, with their cor¢ége of nymphs and amorini, who 
are prepared to skip over those rules of logic which hitherto 
bound decoration and architecture, and by which architecture 
was treated with the deference due to the mother and mistress 
of all the arts. The curiosity which took possession of so many 


spirits in that age insisted on opening the new box of Pandora, » 


which appeared under the fine name of Renaissance. Then by 
degrees came the ruin of decorative art, which until that period 
had been so loyally applied. Preference was given to a pro- 
digious heap of dangerous marvels. 

We can recall the sadness of the good King Louis XIL., 
who, foreseeing the evils and glories of his adventurous 
successor, was forced to exclaim, ‘‘We labour in vain. This 
big fellow will spoil all.” In art, the big fellow who spoiled 
everything was Michel Angelo, and after him that pleiad of 
able artists who exaggerated the exuberances of his genius. 
They were without any respect for the construction which it 
was their duty to maintain—nay, too often they treated it as if 
it were a conquered country. Going further than the great 
Florentine, they destroyed architecture instead of endeavouring 
to enhance its value, which is the mission of a decorator 
They broke through ceilings, they scrambled up over friezes, 
and installing themselves on the. balustrades, surveyed the 
spectator with a smile, as if they had done some great thing 
instead of outraging the principles of art, 

Who is there that, placing his hand on his heart, and closing 
his eyes in order that he may not be seduced by the deceptive 
brightness of the sixteenth century, has not wished that the 
relation between architecture and decoration had not been 
sundered in those days? One must take courage and declare 
the belief that the Renaissance sent decorative art adrift when 
the rigorous laws of esthetics were ignored, laws which had 
been observed for centuries. Pegasus broke the rein by which 
he was directed. In what direction henceforth was the vaga- 
bond course? We see it rushing from the Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau to the boudoirs of Trianon; its way is marked by the 
light figures of Primaticcio and the chubby cherubs of Boucher, 
and then, exhausted and panting, it fell to earth. 

I do not wish to close this. discourse without proposing a 
practical solution of all that has been, said upon the art. of 
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The palette became more rich, and we see the signs of 
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decorative painting, which, in spite of all obstacles, deserves to 
be recognised and to be allowed to play its part. My conclu- 
sion simply is that, to attain our end, there should be a deeper 
study of the art of the past, whilst observing the natural law of 
never sacrificing the true to the beautiful. Let us all profit by 
the guiding posts by which our predecessors have marked the 
path of progress, and remember that, if we are firmly rooted in 
the past, we need have little fear about the future. 


THE ABBEYS OF TEVIOTDALE. 


oP RE abbeys of Teviotdale, says a correspondent of the 

Scotsman, form a very remarkable group of ruins. They 
were all founded during the first half of the twelfth century, 
within a radius of ten miles, and in a district inhabited bya 
rude and warlike race. The wisdom that prompted their 
erection can no more be doubted than the pious motives that 
led to their endowment. Previous to this there had existed in 
the district three religious houses of some note—namely, one at 
Dryburgh, which had its origin in the sixth century under St. 
Moden ; one at Old Melrose, founded in the seventh century by 
the saintly Aiden; and the other at Geddewrd (Jedburgh), 
founded two centuries later by Bishop Ecgréed of Lindisfarne. 
They were, however, but glimmering lights, ill-fitted to illume 
the social darkness, as compared with the splendid establish- 
ments that afterwards arose. 


Jedburgh Abbey. 

In the choir and some adjoining parts of Jedburgh Abbey 
there is Norman work dating, it is believed, from the period of 
the foundation. This church would seem to have originally 
consisted of a choir of two bays in length and three storeys in 
height, having an apsidal termination towards the east; a 
chapel on each side of the choir, and two transepts, with a 
tower over the intersection. There is no indication that a nave 
existed at this period. It was quite a customary thing for only 
a portion of the more important churches to be erected and 
finished for worship before the other parts were commenced ; 
and in some few instances—such as the Collegiate Church at 
Roslin, and the Church of the Holy Trinity, Edinburgh—the 
buildings were never completed. Many changes have taken 
place in the older portions of Jedburgh Abbey, but the 
original work can be easily distinguished by its heavy 
round pillars and semicircular arches. Some of the arches 
are plain and square-edged, while in others the square 
edge has given place to the bowtell moulding or the 
zigzag ornament. The bases of the pillars are plain, with a 
small chamfer at the upper edge, and the capitals are either 
cushion-shaped or simply notched down towards the neck 
mould. A capital with stiff, rudely-formed volutes—apparently 
ar attempt to imitate the Ionic—may be seen supporting a 
small arch in the south transept, where the stair ascends to the 
tower. The abacus is square, with a hollow chamfer at the 
upper edge, and some of the hood-moulds and string-courses 
partake much of the same character. The other mouldings 
are mostly round, like the bowtell—or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Norman edge roll—along with shallow hollows. 
One thing worth noting here is a peculiar arrangement of the 
lower arches. The piers naturally support the principal arches 
at the top of the triforium gallery, but the lower arches spring 
from corbels in the sides of the piers. This would seem to be 
the result of a departure from the original plan. In no other 
place in Scotland is the same arrangement to be met with; but 
somethizg similar may be seenin Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
and also, if we mistake not, at Romsey, in Hampshire. It may 
be mentioned that the strength of these massive pillars is more 
apparent than real, as they consist of an outer course of ashlar 
and a core of loose material that had never been properly 
grouted. Some towers of the Norman period in England have 
given way in consequence of having been built in this manner, 
and in Jedburgh it has been found necessary to shore up the 
Norman piers of the tower to prevent a collapse. The roofs 
of the choir chapels were of stone, and were intersected by 
groin ribs, but it is more than probable that there were wooden 
roofs over the choir, as large spaces were seldom vaulted with 
stone at this early period. 

The nave of Jedburgh Abbey may, without hesitation, be 
pronounced to be unrivalled as a specimen of transition 
Norman. Grand in conception, exquisite in execution, and 
simple in detail, it is a perfect “thing of beauty.” It measures. 
130 feet in length, consists of nine bays, andis three storeys in 
height. Instead of round massive piers, as in the choir, we 
have here graceful clustered pillars. Most of the arches are of 
a light and pointed character ; the archivolts are all moulded, 
and while the pointed bowtell has been adopted in the lower 
and middle storeys, where the capitals are polished and the 
abaci square, the round bowtell is retained in the clerestory, 
where the capitals are plainer and_the abaci have lost their 


| Square edges. There is one example in the triforium where the 
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‘abacus shows a series: of: rounds,’ and. this ‘form: has’ been 


-adopted in the cloister doorway on the south: side. Over each 
‘of the lower arches there aré in the triforium -two-pointed 
arches (included in one of a semicircular form), and four in the 
‘clerestory, while the corbel course at the wall-head- is so 
‘arranged as to form eight miniature arches: within ‘the like 
space. The subsidiary arches in the triforium are supported on 
‘slender shafts which give a lightness to this: part not surpassed 
even in the later styles ; and the arches in the clerestory, every 
‘alternate two of which are pierced for’ windows, are so light as 
to have the appearance of supporting themselves without 
pressure on those under them. The cloister ‘doorway, which 
has the round arch, is of very delicate design, and consists of 
four orders. The carving represents human figures, animals of 
different kinds—some of them of a nondescript character— 
birds, the chevron ornament, and abundance of foliage, both 
leaves and branchlets. The great western doorway, also semi- 
circular in the arch, is more deeply recessed, and in addition to 
a somewhat similar ornamentation, it has the fish-bone, the 
‘chain, the star, small dog tooth, and the nail head. - Both door- 
ways had originally jamb shafts, which are now gone. Some 
years ago a facsimile of the cloister doorway was made from 
drawings by Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, Edinburgh, under in- 
structions from the Marquis of Lothian, the proprietor. The new 
doorway was erected in the same wall as the oldone. Over the 
western doorway are three niches with trefoil arches, and above 
these is a large one-light round-headed window, 18 feet ro 
inches in height by 5 feet 8 inches in breadth. At each side of 
this has been an attached arcade with banded: shafts and 
pointed arches, but most of the shafts have disappeared. The 
St. Catherine’s wheel window at the top of the gable is of later 
date. The Norman architects paid considerable attention to 
the decoration of flat surfaces, as they had but few mouldings 
at their command, but this was in a great measure discontinued 
when mouldings became more diversified. It has been pointed 
out by authorities that one law pervades all the Norman mould- 
ings, and that ‘they are invariably arranged on rectangular 
faces, so that two lines at right angles would exactly touch the 
front face and under portion of the moulding.” Two mould- 
ings, both string-courses, are worth pointing out as an advance 
-on those we have already mentioned.” One of them, consisting 
of a hollow and round members at the side, crosses the west 
gable immediately above the doorway ; and the same kind of 
‘moulding is also seen above the centre window. The other, 
‘which consists of a chamfer, a fillet, and a pointed bowtell, 
runs under the lower windows, and had ‘been continued along 
the north aisle wall. This wall, which had been all but wholly 
removed, has been partially restored, with portions of the 
pilaster-like buttresses to show the original design. Two of the 
original buttresses are yet seen at the north-west corner. The 
north aisle had been lighted by round-headed  one-light 
windows similar to those at the west end ; and the south aisle 
was lighted by dormers of a somewhat later date. The side 
aisles were vaulted with stone in a similar way as the choir 
chapels already referred to, but the mouldings of the inter- 
secting ribs were pointed. We may mention that in this abbey, 
as in many other Roman Catholic churches, the north aisle is a 
foot wider than the south aisle, this being, it is said, to com- 
memorate a tradition to the effect that when the Saviour died 
on the cross, his head fell towards the right shoulder. 

The pointed part of the chancel would appear to have been 
built shortly after the nave, as it is a nearer approach to Early 
English. Windows of the early period were but small, and 
when coloured glass came into general use in churches, it was 
found necessary to have them larger, so as to admit sufficient 
light to the interior, To carry out the design of enlarging the 
chancel both in height and length, the early Norman apse and 
clerestory had to be taken down, and on erecting the newer 
work some new- features were‘introduced. Here we observe 
the stilted arch for the first time, and in none of the other 
abbeys is it to be seen. These arches are called “stilted” 
because the springings of the arches are above the levels of 
the imposts, and: the mouldings are carried perpendicularly 
down to the capitals. The clerestory, only part of which 
remains, consists of a detached arcade, each alternate arch 
being larger than the others for the insertion of windows. 
Under this, to the east of the side chapels, was another arcade 
of a similar kind, but the arches and lights were much larger ; 
and, again, under this was an attached arcade. This part of 
the building is, unfortunately, much dilapidated, but sufficient 
remains to show a very. beautiful arrangement. The buttresses 
project considerably further from the face of the wall than those 
of the nave. The windows are lancet-shaped, and the outer 
mouldings rise from the bottom of the jambs, and take the arch 
without a break. The capitals, however, of the inside arcades 
still cling to the earlier form, and the square abacus is held by 
Rickman to be the best mark of Transition Norman. 


Eelso Abbey. 


‘Kelso is wholly of ‘ Transition Norman character, and 
from the general. massiveness of the structure’ it has been 


said ‘to resemble’.a Norman castle’ more than a religious 
edifice. Like the other abbeys it is craciform, but differs from 
them in respect that the head ‘of the cross is towards the west 
instead of towards the east.’ The transepts and three sides of 
the tower, a few pillars and’ arches on the south’ side. of the 
eastern limb,.and a portion of the western part, ate all that 


“now remain of what was one of the wealthiest abbeys in ‘Scat: 
land, ..The transepts, as also the west end, are only two bays 


in length, but there is nothing to show how far the building 
extended eastward. This abbey was founded in 1128, ‘ten 


-years after Jedburgh, and from the style of thé architecture we 
are inclined to think ‘that its erection would begin almost 


immediately after the completion: of the early Norman work 
above described. Several ‘new. features are introduced here. 


‘The pillars of the lower storey are short and round, with addi= 


tional members to support the sub-arches, which, however, 
have disappeared. The great piers of the tower are composed 
of a number of members in a clustered form, many of them 
comparatively light, and these piers support pointed arches, 
each of three orders, with chamfered edges. They are the only 
pointed arches in the building, with the exception of some near 
the top of the tower. The other arches are all semicircular, 
some square-edged, and others moulded. The capitals are 
varied in character ; many of them are simply notched, some 
foliated, and others enriched with different kinds of ornamenta- 
tion. The abaci are invariably square, but not always plain. 
Most of the capitals in the upper storeys project exceptionally 
far from the neck mould of the shafts—a feature more noticeable 
here than perhaps in any other building in the country. The 
pointed bowtell moulding, which appeared about: the same 
time that the pointed arch came into general use, is prevalent 
here, along with the earlier round bowtell ; while in the arch of 
the north doorway the bowtell is seen with a hollow or groove 
in it. In addition to the earliest form of string-course, as seen 
in Jedburgh, there are examples decorated with the zigzag 
ornament. In the two doorways the’ ornamentation is pro- 
fuse. That in the north transept shows, besides the more 
common mouldings, the star, the nail-head, and the single 
billet ; and the label-mould is composed of a series of circles 
linked together. Over this doorway-is an interlaced arcade, 
surmounted by a pediment, the face of which is crossed by 
mouldings forming a kind of lozenge-shaped diaper work. The 
west doorway, of which only one side now remains, has repre- 
sentations of the bone, the cable, the chevron of different 
kinds, the beakhead, &c. The windows are long, narrow, and 
undivided ; the only exceptions being two of circular form near 
the top of the transept gables (that in the south all but gone), 
an ornamented quatrefoil (only half of which remains) near 
the top of the west gable, and other quatrefoils of smaller size 
and plainer form in the upper part of the tower. The interior 
is greatly lightened by the open arcades which run along the 
upper storeys ; and the interlaced attached arcade on the lower 
torey of the transepts and western part also forms a very 
pleasing feature. In the end wall of the south transept is a 
piscina, and near to which there would be an altar in former 
times. The nave, chancel, and transepts seem to have been 
roofed with wood, while the side aisles were covered with 
stone, as in Jedburgh, the groin ribs being pointed. A small 
cell, possibly the sacristy, to the south of the west doorway of 
the church, has a stone roof of barrel vaulting. 


Dryburgh Abbey. 

Turning to Dryburgh, the visitor will be pleased to find 
that the enterprise of modern times has not yet dared to en- 
croach on its peaceful seclusion. Instead of being, like some 
of the other abbeys, surrounded with buildings out of all sym- 
pathy with such relics of the past, Dryburgh is beautifully 
situated amid grand old trees and verdant fields. The Austin 
canons frequently chose to have their houses erected near to 
towns, as at Jedburgh, while the Cistercians and Premonstra- 
tensians preferred a secluded spot, as at Melrose and Dryburgh. 
One is sorry to find here comparatively little of the church re- 
maining, but the feeling of regret is greatly lessened by the fact 
that considerable portions of the conventual buildings still 
exist, and that the cloister court is all but entire. With the ex- 
ception of a few later additions and alterations, these, as also 
St. Moden’s chapel—a small apartment at the north-east corner 
of the cloister court—belong to the Transition Norman. The 
architecture of the eastern elevations—heavy and severe 
points unmistakably to about the middle of the twelfth century. 
The mullioned windows, with transoms, in what is called’ the 
abbot’s parlour, are of course the work of later hands, and 
must not be taken into account. The chapter-house windows, 
looking eastward, are pointed ; a pointed, oval-shaped light is 
seen in St. Moden’s chapel, and all the others in the original 
work have semicircular archways, like the doorways. The 
walls in several places are pierced with small openings, called 
bullet windows.  Pilaster-like buttresses support the walls, and 
the mouldings are of the earliest forms. In St. Moden’s chapel 
there seems to have been an altar, as there is a piscina in one 
of. the side walls, and on the floor immediately below is a storte 
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basin, ornamented near the edge with the nail head, and having 
a drain passing into the ground. Inside the chapter-house are 
the remains of interlaced arcading, and it will be observed 
that the abaci here are circular instead of being 
square, like those we have previously seen, - Over this 
spacious apartment, fifty feet long by twenty broad, is a 
cylindrical or barrel-vaulted roof of stone, and the other 
existing roofs of the same period are of similar character. The 
abbot’s parlour, the library, and refectory are roofless ; but we 
are thankful that these places, so associated with the domestic 
life of the monks, should have been even partially preserved 
from the ravages of time, and the still more cruel hands of man. 
Several vaulted passages run through the buildings, and under 
the refectory, which occupied the whole south side of the 
cloister court, are the almonry and wine-cellars. Towards the 
back of the north-west corner of the cloisters are three dungeons, 
in which, it is said, the disobedient were kept and punished. 
In one of them, a hole, large enough to admit a man’s hand, 
has been cut in the wall, into which the refractory prisoners’ 
hands were thrust and fastened with a wedge. The whole is 
placed low enough to allow any one so circumstanced to kneel, 
but not to sit or lie down. The only light admitted into this 
gloomy place of confinement was by an opening two inches 
wide. The cloisters were dedicated in September 1208—fifty- 
six years after the arrival of the monks—and hence we are 
prepared to find in them work of a more advanced character 
than that already alluded to. The doorways in the south-east 
and north-east corners of the cloister court, and that at the 
west end of the chapter-house, are good specimens of late 
Transition. They are all round-headed, with boldly-cut pointed 
bowtell mouldings and deep hollows, nook shafts, and foliated 
capitals. In the last-named doorway the mouldings of the 
innermost order rise from the base and run round the arch 
without a break. This order consists of the pointed bowtell, 
with pretty well-developed dog-tooth ornaments in the side 
hollows. The abaci in these doorways are square. At each 
side of chapter-house doorway just mentioned is a short two- 
light window of similar character, each being subdivided by a 
round shaft. It is probable that the interlaced arcade inside 
may be of the same date. 


THE NEW MUSEUM AT AMSTERDAM. 


Oe who have visited Holland in past years, says a 

correspondent of the Z7zwzes, know how very inadequately 
the treasures of Dutch art used to be housed in the Trippen- 
huis and in the town hall; how badly the pictures were 
lighted, and how impossible it was to get a true impression of 
the so-called Might Watch in the little chamber to which it 
was confined. For long years the cry of artists and amateurs 
went up unheeded ; nothing was done to bring the pictures 
into rooms where they could be seen, or to collect under one 
roof the miscellaneous art treasures of the State, the furniture, 
engravings, and other antiquities. At last, in 1877, a beginning 
was made. Ona piece of waste ground to the north of the 
city, some way beyond the circles described by the three chief 
canals, Mr. P. J. H. Cuypers, the well-known Catholic archi- 
tect, was set to work upon the building of the new Rijks 
Museum. It was finished in the spring ; for some months the 
life of the director, Mr. Obreen, was made a burden to him, 
from the hard work of arranging the pictures ; and finally it 
was opened by the Minister of the Interior, amid the rejoicings 
of the town. To judge by the number of the inhabitants who 
daily troop through the galleries—they often amount to some 
15,000 out of a population of under 300,c00o—the boon that has 
been conferred on Amsterdam is really appreciated. 

The building occupies a space of some 24 acres, and is 
built in the form of galleries enclosing two principal covered 
courts, one of which will ultimately contain the collection of 
casts and the other a variety of national antiquities. The first 
floor is given up almost entirely to pictures. The ground floor 
contains, among many other departments as yet unfinished, the 
collection of old Dutch furniture and woodwork (in process of 
arrangement) and the celebrated collection of prints and draw- 
ings, with the art library and students’ rooms. The pictures 
include (1) those which were formerly hung in the Trippenhuis ; 
(2) many of the “guild” and other pictures belonging to the 
city of Amsterdam, and formerly housed in the Raadhuis, or 
town hall; (3) three splendid private collections, left either to 
the State or to the town, the Dupper, Van der Poll, and Van 
der Hoop collections ; (4) the modern pictures, mostly of the 
Dutch school, from the royal villa, called “The Wood,” at 
Haarlem. Before speaking of these in detail, we may return 
for a moment to Mr. Cuypers and his work. His building 
cannot be called interesting or beautiful; its bastard Gothic 
seems sadly out of keeping with the quiet dignity of most of 
the historical architecture of Amsterdam, and the details are 
wholly wanting in charm, But, taken as a whole, the museum 
4s spacious, conveniently arranged, apparently fireproof (the 


whole of the floors being of a kind of rough mosaic), and fairly 
well lighted, and these, it must be owned, are strong recom- 
mendations. - The part where pictures are seen to least ad- 
vantage happens, unfortunately, to be the very part where they 
should best be seen—the central gallery, with its imperfectly 
lighted recesses, and the great ‘Salle Rembrandt.” But in the 
case of the last-named the director intends to try the effect of 
an awning hung over the centre of the room, which will pro- 
bably much improve the lighting of the famous ight Watch. 

These recesses, on either side of the central gallery, are 
chiefly given over to the great “guild pictures,” of which there 
is such a wealth in Holland, and which seem, indeed, to have 
been one of the chief means of livelihood to the painters of the 
seventeenth century. Next to the magnificent series by Franz 
Hals at Haarlem, the most famous of these is the great Van 
der Helst, which has hung for many years opposite the Wight 
Watch in the little room in the Trippenhuis. Now the com- 
panions are separated, probably for ever. The Feast of the 
Arquebusters to celebrate the Peace of Westphalia hangs in one 
of the recesses ; the great Rembrandt has the place of honour 
at the end of the gallery. Other pictures that arrest attention 
in the different recesses are several more by Van der Helst, 
especially single portraits of great excellence ; the well-known 
and delightful Portraits of the Artist and his Wife, by Franz 
Hals ; the superb Gzrl Looking from a Window, by that prince 
of colourists, Nicolas Maes ; and two curiosities, as being large 
portrait-pictures, from the hands of a painter of gewre subjects, 
and of a painter of small landscapes and cattle pieces, Jacob 
Ochterveldt and Karel du Jardin. Passing to the Salle 
d’Honneur, we find the ight Watch facing us, flanked by the 
not less famous Syzdics of Rembrandt, and the brilliant Czvic 
Guard of Franz Hals—a _ picture which, now that it is 
brought out from its dark dwelling at the town hall into 
the day, is seen to be in all ways worthy of the hand that 
painted the noble series at Haarlem. On the right-hand wall 
is Van der Helst’s largest picture, a superb affair of thirty-two 
life-size portraits ; less full of vigour, indeed, than the men in 
Hals’s pictures, or those in the great Bol, which the municipality 
has begged to be allowed to keep as the ornament of the town 
hall, but finely drawn, composed with unfailing mastery, and 
the brilliant draperies astonishing for painting and colour. 
Only less interesting are two of the remaining pictures by 
artists who are not known to have painted other works on this 
scale—Thomas de Keyser, the powerful painter of small por- 
traits, and Govert Flinck, one of Rembrandt’s closest followers. 
But it need hardly be said that none of these, admirable as 
they are, can long detain the eye from the two masterpieces of 
Rembrandt’s middle and later styies, the picture which we must 
no longer call Zhe Night Watch, and the Syndics. Both are 
known to all the world from innumerable copies and reproduc- 
tions—the former especially from the very interesting old copy 
(with two extra figures) in our own National Gallery, and from 
a multitude of engravings and etchings down to the magnificent 
work of Waltner, which is now on the point of completion. 
One thing is tolerably clear about this picture—for the future it 
will be impossible for any one with any kind of eye to suppose 
that it has anything to do with night. It is meant, as has been 
remarked by every critic for the last twenty years, to represent 
the full daylight; and it is, as the title on the frame now 
declares, the Company (Korforaalschapf) of Captain Franz 
Banning Cocq turning out for exercise. Not a word need be 
said in criticism of a work that mankind has long since agreed 
to place high among the master-works of the world; it is 
enough to remark that, while the bright light of its new abode 
has revealed beauties unsuspected before in the body of the 
picture, the upper part is dark and invisible. As we have 
remarked already, fresh experiments in the lighting of this 
room are about to be tried. -* 

The next three rooms are of no very great interest ; and as 
for the first of them, the reputation of the museum would be 
higher if it could be done away with altogether. It is the 
“cosmopolitan room”—a chamber of horrors filled with a 
multitude of bad foreign pictures, Flemish, Italian, and what 
not. Out of the whole number only two or three are of any import- 
ance ; a full-length Vandyke Portrazt of Anthony van der Borcht, 
a Judith of some celebrity by Allori, and a small head of the 
little Prince Balthasar of Spain, an undoubted Velasquez. 
These three, however, are not enough to detain us; nor, 
indeed, are the contents of the next two rooms, where are 
brought together a number of Dutch pictures of purely historical 
interest. It is curious how completely the southern districts 
of the Low Countries, the districts which we now call Belgium, 
should have annexed the group of painters, pure Dutch in their 
origin, of wkom the first and greatest were the Van Eycks. 
Nothing of theirs, and very little of their contemporaries, is to 
be seen at Amsterdam ; indeed the most noticeable of the early 
work is in the large pictures of grouped portrait-heads, by 
Schoorl and his followers, who lived a century later. They 
have at least the interest of showing how instinctively the 
Dutch pencil took to portraiture; and these odd groups of 
heads are the true precursors of the great guild pictures of the 
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seventeenth century—of the Schutterstukken of Hals, of Bol’s 
Regents, and of Rembrandt’s Syadics. 

Next come two rooms which show that in Holland, as in 
Paris and London, there are sometimes to be found citizens 
patriotic enough to bequeath their treasures to the nation. 
These are the Dupper and Van der Poll collections, each kept 
in a separate room, the former a gift dating from some time 
back, and the latter only from 1880. Mr. Dupper’s collection 
was not in any way distinctive, though many of the pictures are 
quite first-rate—notably Hal’s famous Guttar Player, the still 
more famous Woman Spinning of Maes, the admirable 
Merrymaking of Jan Steen, and the noble landscape by that 
delightful painter of wide plains and open skies, Philip de 
Koninck. The Van der Poll collection, on the other hand, is 
of high historical importance, for most of the pictures are por- 
traits which had continued without a break in the possession 
of the family since they were painted, more than two centuries 
ago. Such is the ugly but intensely living Admiral Swarten- 
hout, by Moreelse; such his pleasant-faced daughter, a picture 
attributed to Thomas de Keyser, and dated 1627 ; such the fine 
half-length of Dirk Meulenaer, signed by a totally unknown 
artist, ‘‘ Jan v. Hemert, fc. 1647.” Such, above all, is the magni- 
ficent Rembrandt, the portrait of Elizabeth Jacobs Bas, the aged 
wife of the same Adiniral Swartenhout. Of his best period and 
in perfect condition, this three-quarter length of the seated old 
Jady, with her ruff and her wrinkles, is one of the most superb 
Rembrandts in existence. By itself it would be enough to make 
the fortune of any private gallery, and even without the numbers 
of other works of interest that bear it company it stamps the 
Van der Poll bequest as one of very high importance. 

The large portrait gallery, to which we now come, is 
remarkable in many ways, and not least from the strange 
vagaries of eighteenth-century art to which it introduces 
us. For here are the celebrated Regents of Cornelis Troost 
—a set group of a dozen worthy, smirking gentlemen, 
as large as life, in satin coats and full-bottomed wigs; 
and opposite them a still more dreadful performance by 
a contemporary—a group of men in the same cos- 
tumes assisting at a dissection. A bad picture assuredly, 
but one of several proofs that Rembrandt’s famous Azafomy 
Lesson at the Hague does not stand alone as far as subject is 
concerned. Realistic Holland liked to adorn its surgeons’ 
guild-rooms with such vivid representations of surgeons’ work. 
Here, too, at last is the “missing Rembrandt,” the picture of 
Dr. Deyman dissecting a body in the presence of a colleague. 
This marvellous picture, which reminded Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
when he saw it in 1781, both of Michel Angelo and Titian, had 
been before that time seriously damaged by fire. In 1842 it 
was sold for a small price to an Englishman, and was lost to 
view. A few years ago it turned up in England, and was alone, 
among the more than four hundred Rembrandts which are 
believed to have left Holland, secured for the Amsterdam 
Museum. Among the scores of single portraits which hang in 
this room we need only mention a very fine bust of a man by 
Verspronck, catalogued as the Portrait of P. J. Schout, Burgo- 
master of Haarlem. Of Verspronck but little is known, except 
that he was a pupil of Hals; and were it not for the plain 
signature, this brilliant and forcible picture might well be attri- 
buted to the master himself. Less than thirty years ago the 
museum had the good luck to buy it for 29 florins ! 

It would be an endless task to take readers in detail through 
all the smaller rooms, where hang the masterpieces—many of 
them familiar from prints and photographs—of Jan Steen and 
Adrian van Ostade, of Terburg and Metzu, of Gerard Dow and 
Paul Potter and Pieter de Hoogh. It may be said of all these 
that they look well in their new abode, the light being far 
better than it was in the Trippenhuis or than it is in the gallery 
at the Hague. To the student, moreover, it is an immense 
advantage to have the splendid Van der Hoop collection brought 
under the same roof with the cther pictures. _ Now that this 
has been done, the Amsterdam Museum contains a quite un- 
rivalled gathering of the works of the Dutch “ Little Masters,” 
as good in quality as the collections of our own National 
Gallery or the Louvre, and much more numerous. The Van 
der Hoop collection (left to the town of Amsterdam by Mr. 
Adrian van der Hoop in 1854) is only lent to the museum by 
the corporation of the town; but it may be assumed that the 
loan is to extend zz perpetuum. The town may be satisfied to 
reflect that its pictures are now ina well-protected and fireproof 
building, and that under the charge of the able and courteous 
director, Mr. Obreen, they will be safe and well cared for. 

Even now, when the Museum of Casts, the Historical 
Netherlandish Collection, and much besides is not yet 
arranged, there is a great deal that remains to be seen in 
the new building. The modern pictures from “ The Wood” 
at Haarlem have been removed here ; a curious and interesting 
collection, from Pienemann’s huge Wafer/oo down to the more 
attractive works of contemporaries such as Josef Israels and 
Albert Neuhuys. But more important. than any of these 
collections is the celebrated assemblage of old prints and 
drawings which, under the charge of the well-known scholar 


and connoisseur, Mr. Van der Kellen, now occupies a large 
gallery, with students’ room and art library adjoining, on the 
ground floor. From the point of view of administration, this 
collection is of special interest to English people just now, for, 
as is well known to those who care about such things, the 
similar collections at the British Museum are on the point 
of migrating to new and splendid quarters, and the old “ Print 
Room” will know its Aadétués no more. In the Amsterdam 
gallery it would appear that the arrangements for keeping the 
prints are admirable ; and it is certain that they can be found 
at a moment’s notice, to suit the pleasure of the most exacting 
student. Amateurs do not require to be told how rich the 
collection is. Fine specimens are on view to the public, illus- 
trating the history of engraving from the days of “ the Master 
of 1480” to our own; and of drawings the museum possesses a 
noble series, in which this branch of art may be traced from 
Rembrandt and Ostade down to the present accomplished 
director of the Academy, Mr. Allebé. 

I have said enough to show lovers of art that there is much 
in the new “ Rijks Museum” at Amsterdam which is eminently 
worth seeing and which it has never been possible to see so 
conveniently before. 


tHE DUNDEE UENSTILOLE OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 


HE first report of the Institute of Architecture, Science, 
and Art, lately founded in Dundee, has been published. 
The Council say they are glad to record the prosperity of the 
Institute. The opening conversazione was held in the galleries 
of the Albert Institute on October 8, 1884, and was well 
attended. On November 20 Professor Baldwin Brown de- 
livered the first of the monthly papers to a fair audience. 
During the session papers were delivered by, Messrs. Patullo, 
Aitken, and Spindler, by Professors Carnelly and Ewing, 
Dundee, and by the Rev. George Mure Smith, Stirling. The 
rules for the measurement of builders’ work, which were before 
the Council, and by it submitted to the membership, have been 
adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties, the principal altera- 
tion made having been the introduction of optional measure- 
ment instead of trade allowances, which appear in the rules as 
printed. 

In accordance with the objects for which the Institute was 
promoted, the prize list was published in September of last 
year ; but owing, it is suggested, to the fact that the holiday 
season was then past, there was not such keen competition in 
some of the subjects as it is hoped there will be in future. 
Owing to this cause the Council was constrained to withhold 
the prize for freehand sketches, and also that for measured 
drawings. To decide on the merits of the works submitted in 
competition, Messrs. G. B. Simpson, James G. Orchar, and the 
President were appointed referees ; and they awarded the prizes 
for etching of watermen’s houses, Ghent, to C. Ower, Lang- 
lands, Barnhill; for lithograph of subject, ‘‘Nature and Art,” 
to J. G. H. Spindler, Ward Road, Dundee; for the best 
modelled panel, to James Sheriff, Ellen Place, Dundee; and 
for the best decorative painting, to James M‘Intyre, George 
Street, Perth. The prize for essay on smoke consumption was 
awarded to George Macdougald, Public Analyst, Dundee. 

An excursion of the Institute took place on September 6 
last, which was attended by about fifty members and associates, 
The party proceeded by train to Cupar, and from thence took 
conveyances to Dairsie, where the church and castle were 
visited ; thence through Dura Den to the ruins of Craighall, 
where the president, Mr. James Maclaren, provided luncheon ; 
thereafter Ceres Church, Scotstarvit Tower, and Cupar Church 
were visited, and the party returned to Dundee at 6.45. 
Throughout the day the President gave descriptive accounts 
of each of the places visited, which added very much to the 
interest of the proceedings. The weather was fine, and general 
approval was expressed. 

The second of the series of excursions took place on the 
2oth June to Arbroath Abbey, on the history and archi- 
tecture of which the President read a paper of great interest. 
By the kindness of one of the hon. members, Mr. Patrick Allan 
Frazer, of Hospitalfield, the members were invited to see the 
mortuary chapel in the cemetery of Arbroath, which proved a 
great attraction. ‘Thereafter the party, numbering over seventy, 
were sumptuously entertained to luncheon at Hospitalfield 
House, and the house and grounds thrown open to their inspec- 
tion. The art treasures were also shown to the great satisfac- 
tion of the company. 

The Council, while having every reason to be satisfied with 
the success of the Society, point out that the membership may 
be still greatly increased, and would remind members and 
Associate members of their duty in adding to the numbers as 
much as possible, so that its sphere of usefulness may be 
widened, and its influence further extended. 

The Council acknowledge the gift of a volume of the 
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Transactions of the Society of Engineers, by Mr. And. Greig, 
C.E., Tayport, towards the formation of a library, and would 
suggest that a Sketch-book might be got up by the membership, 
and made a remunerative publication, as in other places. The 
prize winners in the etching and lithographing competitions 
have intimated their intention of giving half the profits 
accruing from the sale of their respective works (at July I 
amounting to 1/. 1s, and ros, 6d.) towards increasing the etching 
and lithographing prizes for the same session. 

The Council are engaged in preparing a syllabus of lectures 
and meetings to take place during the winter months, and it is 
intended that at least one social gathering shall form part of 
the programme, at which members wishing to direct attention 
to matters of interest which do not appear of sufficient import- 
ance to claim a whole evening and a formal paper, will have an 
opportunity of bringing the subject up in an informal way to 
the mutual benefit of themselves and the Institute, on giving 
notice of an intention to do so. Members and Associates 
wiiling to read papers during the ensuing session are invited to 
communicate with Mr. C. Ower, hon. sec., before August 30. 


Ay gones. 


6‘ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty”’—HAZLITT. 


BRUCE’S DRAWINGS OF ROMAN REMAINS. 


HE third part of the first volume of the new series of the 
Transactions of the Institute of Architects contains the 
paper on “Remains of the Roman Occupation of North 
Africa,” which was read by Mr. Alexander Graham at the 
meeting on May 5. Reference is made in it to the drawings by 
Bruce, the traveller, which are described as evidence of the 
artistic skill and architectural knowledge of their author. The 
circumstances under which the drawings were made may not 
be generally known, and we print the memoir on the subject 
which was read by Mr. Cumming Bruce at a meeting of the 
Institute in 1837 :— 


Having understood from Mr. Papworth and Mr. Donaldson 
that several members of the Society had expressed a desire to 
see the drawings made by Bruce in Northern Africa, still in my 
possession, and having been honoured with an invitation to 
attend this meeting, it occurred to me that it might be agreeable 
to the Society if I shortly endeavoured to recall to them the 
circumstances under which his visit to Northern Africa origi- 
nated—circumstances which gave him peculiar facilities for 
accurately exploring a country of very difficult access; the 
qualifications which he possessed for the execution of the task 
he had undertaken ; the amount of assistance which, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain it, he received in the execution of 
his labours ; and the position, nature, and extent of the ruins 
which he discovered and delineated. Wishing to save the 
valuable time of the Society, on which, had I trusted to 
memory alone, I might have trespassed by unnecessary 
repetition, I have thought that I should best comply with 
this supposed desire by committing the following notes to 
writing ; and, if agreeable to the Society, I shall proceed to 
read them. 

About the year 1762, having been appointed to the Consul- 
ship at Algiers, Bruce left England for that country. He had 
been induced to accept this appointment by the representations 
of Lord Halifax, who stated to him that Shaw, a writer of un- 
doubted credit, had spoken of magnificent remains of archi- 
tecture existing in the territories of Algiers and Tunis, in which 
great part of the ancient Roman province of Mauritania and 
Numidia were now included; and that, as that traveller had 
given no drawings by which their extent or character could be 
estimated, or the memory of their existence preserved, it was 
much to be desired that they should now be accurately 
delineated. Promises of royal favour and ample reward were 
held out in case the desire thus indicated were ably and success- 
fully complied with—promises which, in the result, were, if not 
altogether neglected, yet very inadequately fulfilled. In his 
way to Algiers, Bruce passed through Italy, where he remained 
the greater part of a year. During that period he improved 
himself carefully in drawing, and, as is remarked by his 
biographer, Murray, “the taste and skill which he acquired in 
that art in Italy, produced the excellent style and manner in 
which his drawings are allowed to be executed.” 

While waiting at Naples for instructions to proceed to his 
post he visited Pzestum, the ruins of which were then but little 
known, and, at the suggestion of Sir James Gray, the British 
ambassador, made accurate drawings of those ruins, and con- 
ceived the idea of illustrating the history of that city—the city 
of the myrtle and the rose—from its various coins of different 
periods, This idea, which he was the first to originate, he 


executed with much learning and ingenuity. On proceeding to 
Africa he entrusted these drawings to his friend Sir Robert 
Strange for the purpose of having them engraved; but, from 
circumstances which have never been explained, copies of them 
were surreptitiously obtained, and, on his return from Abyssinia, 
he found that his work had been pirated and published under 
another and a feigned name. In an autograph memoir of his 
life in my possession, never published, he expresses strongly 
the feeling which this circumstance was calculated to excite ; 
but his chief complaint is “that the bunglers had not known 
how to avail themselves of the materials for the history of 
Peestum, which, by whatever means, had fallen into their 
possession.” These drawings of Pzestum, and the MS. written 
in his own hand, to which I have referred, I have been induced 
to offer to the inspection of the Society, in consequence of a 
remark made on them the other day by Mr. Brockedon, to 
whose courtesy I am happy in having this opportunity of 
expressing my sense of obligation. 

When the Barbary drawings were exhibited to that gentle- 
man and others, who did me the favour of calling on me to see 
them, doubts were expressed as to their having been in any 
considerable degree executed by Bruce himself. I could only 
reply that he had repeatedly, as well in his published allusions 
to them as in letters to private friends, so spoken of them; 
that it was a fact notorious that he never had any assistant 
except an Italian, Luigi Balugani, sent to join him at Algiers in 
1765 or 6, by Mr. Lumisden, author of the “Roman Anti- 
quities” ; that Mr. Lumisden, speaking of this person, says, 
that though the best qualified artist he could find willing to 
undertake the journey, yet he was deficient in the drawing of 
figures and ornaments, “in which,” he adds, “ you must assist 
him yourself;” and while he describes him as possessing 
excellent talents, he says further that his experience was 
limited, and his knowledge imperfect ; that, as far as regarded 
the degree of credit to which Bruce’s assertions generally were 
entitled, it had recently received a very strong and satisfactory 
corroboration, for that Lieutenant Wellsted, who had lately 
returned from a complete and laborious survey of the Red Sea, 
had expressed to me in the strongest terms his admiration of 
the astonishing accuracy of Bruce’s observations and descrip- 
tions ; that that accuracy had, indeed, been questioned by Lord 
Valentia and Salt, subsequent travellers; but that Mr. Wellsted 
had found that in every instance Bruce’s account was correct— 
theirs, where they called his accuracy in question, erroneous ; 
and that he had described that accuracy as extending not only 
to the description of general features, and the observations of 
the longitude and latitude of the ports described, but to the 
depth of water in the harbours, and in a very minute degree to 
the correctness of drawings of natural history and botany ; and 
that, therefore, I could see no fair reason to doubt the truth 
of his assertion, that these drawings, in their essential parts, 
were really, in the far greater part, executed by himself. Now, 
on seeing the drawings of Pzstum, made long before his con- 
nection with Balugani commenced, Mr. Brockedon remarked 
that they were evidently by the same hand as the African 
drawings, but executed before that hand had been perfected by 
subsequent practice. The question, to me at least, is an in- 
teresting one; and I trust the Society will not think that I 
trespass on them unnecessarily with this detail. I pretend not 
to have shown cause why all doubts on the point referred to 
should cease, for those doubts, expressed very freely when 
Bruce presented a selection of these drawings to the king, 
George III., have now acquired, from the lapse of time, a sort 
of inveterate sanction. But I may be permitted to add that a 
similar incredulity was allowed to extend itself to many other 
statements of this distinguished man, all which statements, by 
further subsequent inquiry, have been confirmed as strictly 
consistent with truth. - 

Having brought the public business of his consulate to a 
termination—during which period he acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the language and manners of the Moors, and, having 
obtained the necessary protection from the Beys of Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantina, and subsequently of Tripoli, whose friend- 
ship he had been fortunate in conciliating—Bruce commenced 
in September 1765 his journey into the interior, along the 
River Majerda, famous as the stream on the banks of which a 
serpent of enormous size had arrested for a time the march of 
the army of Regulus. He proceeded by Tucca, Keff (the 
ancient Sicca Venerea), Hydra, and Tipasa, to Constantina, 
the ancient Cirta, capital of Syphax and the Numidian kings, 
He had previously visited Shershell, the ancient Julia Czesarea, 
the capital of the territories bestowed by Augustus on the 
younger Juba; and the sepulchre, not far distant, of that prince 
and his queen Cleopatra, the daughter of Antony and the 
Egyptian queen, where he mentions his having first used his 
camera obscura—an instrument which he found of the utmost 
service, when practice had given him a facility in using it and 
of correcting its errors. This sepulchre is now called the 
Kubber Romeah, or Sepulchre of the Christian Woman; and 
tradition assigns it as the spot where are interred the remains 
of the beautiful and unfortunate Florinda, to whose romantic 
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story the muse of Southey has lent the charm of a most affecting” 


interest. 

From Constantina, with an escort of soldiers furnished him 
by the Bey, he visited Medrashem, the tomb of Syphax and the 
Numidian kings—a monument similar to the Kubber Romeah, 
and which like that would, from its mass and form, indicate an 
Egyptian origin. Thence, among the wild and romantic valleys 
of the Anrasius Mons—a branch of the great chain of the 
Atlas—he explored the ruins of Lambesa, Thamugadi, and 
Thignica, and of the district celebrated as the scene of the 
triumphs of Belisarius and Solomon, who there realised the 
predictions of the female prophets of the Moors, that they 
would be conquered by a beardless antagonist. Thence he 
returned by Tezzonte, Spaitla (the ancient Suffetula), Muchtar, 
and Thugga to Tunis. In most of. these places he found 
extensive ruins of temples, theatres, triumphal arches, and 
aqueducts, some of which were erected by the Romans during 
the best ages of the empire. His next journey from Tunis was 
by Zowan to Ferriana or Thala, where were the aqueducts 
which supplied Carthage, and thence by Cafsa, Tozer, Gabs, to 
E] Gemme, where he found an amphitheatre in good preserva- 
tion, little inferior in size to that of Rome. El Gemme is the 
ancient Tisdrus ; from it he returned by the coast to Tunis. 
These journeys were made between September 1765 and 
February 1766. 

He next proceeded by Gerba, the Mzenix Insula of the 
ancients, and across the desert, at great personal risk, to 
Tripoli ; but, finding that the state of our relations with that 
Government were not favourable towards his obtaining the 
protection necessary for exploring its territories, he returned by 
the shores of the Lesser Syrtis to Tunis, where he remained till 
August 1766. He was not, however, of a character to be 
diverted by temporary obstacles from the execution of the 
purpose he had formed of exploring the ruins of the Greek 
cities of the Pentapolis and Cyrenaicum ; and having at length 
obtained from the Pasha of Tripoli assurances of favour and 
protection, which were very imperfectly fulfilled, he again 
returned by Sfax and Gerba to Tripoli. He then crossed the 
Gulf of Sidra, or the greater Syrtis, and landed at Bengazi, 
from which place he visited Leptis Magna, Arsinoe, and 
Ptolometa. 

At Ptolometa alone he found ruins deserving of much 
attention, and here his travels, as connected with the drawings 
on the table, terminated. 

Ptolometa afforded him another opportunity of witnessing 
the utter disregard of the native Arabs for such monuments of 
antiquity as yet exist. While he was employed in drawing and 
Ineasuring the ruins of an Ionic temple there, they wantonly 
threw down the only part of the architrave which remained 
standing, and this, apparently, for the mere pleasure of morti- 
fying the stranger Christian, who appeared to attach a value to 
its preservation. Indeed, he had repeatedly found that the 
passion, transmitted to them from the Vandalic and Moham- 
medan conquerors of Africa, for the destruction of all monu- 
ments of the past, was in full force, and that the desire of 
obtaining the lead used in the construction of the buildings was 
of itself sufficient to induce them to mutilate and destroy those 
ruins which had resisted the lapse of centuries. This circum- 
stance, while it stimulated his anxiety to preserve, by accurate 
drawing, everything which still existed worthy of preservation, 
has doubtless added an unhappy value to his labours, since it 
is probable that many of the ruins which he found more or less 
entire have since been, if not altogether destroyed, at least very 
materially injured. In a letter, of date April 2, 1766, to his 
friend Mr. Wood, author of the work on “ Balbec and Palmyra” 
(the ruins of which Bruce also visited and delineated), he thus 
sums up the result of his labours, previous to his visit to the 
Cyrenaicum. 

“Tt is now time to mention how that space has been em- 
ployed, and whether my expectations have been answered by 
the antiquities I have found in my journey. The principal are 
these:—E ight triumphal arches of the Corinthian order, mostly of 
different plans and designs, and little ruined ; seven Corinthian 
temples in great preservation, all highly ornamented, and of the 
very best ages, whose plans, parts, and decorations I have, by 
very laborious searches and excavations, made myself entirely 
master of; add to these one large temple of the Composite 
order in its best stage, one part of which is so perfectly pre- 
served that it must be leoked upon as an unexceptional 
example of the manner in which the ancients disposed and pro- 
portioned the constituent parts of that order. Two large 
aqueducts, the smallest of which exceeds by 42 feet in perpen- 
dicular height the remains of the highest aqueduct in Rome. 
In my designs are also included the ruins of the three prin- 
cipal cities of Africa—Iol, or Julia Czesarea, the capital of Juba, 
Cirta, and Carthage—the last of which I hope will be found to 
make a better figure than it does in the accounts of some 
travellers who would persuade us there are no traces of that 
city remaining ; the drawings are 16 inches by 12, which, 
taking the length and the breadth, are the largest ever pub- 
lished, and will make three volumes about the size of Mr. Le 


Roy’s ‘ Antiquities of Greece,’ or something larger. I bestowed 
my utmost care and attention on them, and may safely say I 
have not left in the parts I have visited one stone undesigned 
whence any benefit could result to the arts.” 

After noticing his corrections of previous geographical 
observations, he adds :—‘“ I have collected about three hundred 
medals of all kinds, many of which are curious, though I have 
not had time to consider them; some large medallion vases and 
statues of bronze, all in good taste; and have copied about one 
thousand inscriptions; and, lastly, I have not entirely neglected, 
but have made about thirty drawings of the rarest animals, 
insects, birds, and plants of this country, particularly of the in- 
terior and remote parts of it, allin their natural colours. As 
soon as Mr. Harrison has obtained leave for me, I return to 
Tripoli, and thence I intend to visit the ruins of Leptis Magna, 
go round the Gulf of Sidra or Syrtis Major, to Berenice, 
Arsinoe, Cyrene, Ptolemais, Barca Apollonia, down to Darne. 
There I shall finish ; for, however, my desire might be to con- 
tinue my researches till I saw the end of Africa at the pyramids, 
as this is part of Mr. Montague’s design, I would not, in any 
manner, seem to interfere with it, as I willingly confess he is im 
every respect my superior, both in capacity and preparation. I 
hope you will do me the justice to believe, from what I have 
mentioned, that nothing in my power has been omitted to 
comply with what you recommended to me on leaving England, 
viz., that I should endeavour to make large excursions into this 
country. These, though terminated to my satisfaction, have 
been so continually attended with every kind of danger, hard- 
ship, and difficulty, that no consideration possible would make 
me again repeat the journey I have now finished. Often 
beset with, and constantly in fear of, the wandering Arabs. 
—the most brutal set of barbarous wretches ever, I believe, 
existed—constantly parched with heat, or suffering from extreme 
cold, exposed many times to the risk of dying with thirst, 
though perpetually in view of large quantities of water equal in 
saltness to the sea; in the northern patts in constant danger 
from tigers, lions, and panthers ; in the south, afraid of every 
creature, where the smallest insect is endowed with some 
noxious quality—scorpions and horned vipers are in such 
abundance, that of the former thirty-five were killed in and 
about my tent an hour after it was pitched. And when in the 
evening of a sultry day we had the comfort of a fresh breeze, 
we were hindered from enjoying it by reflecting that, if it in- 
creased, we might, while asleep, be buried in the showers of 
sand it carries along with it. But the greatest discouragement 
of all is the little countenance given by government to such 
undertakings. Asia has been, and I hope will still further be, 
by your endeavours, freed from that obscurity under which her 
antiquities were buried. Greece has been worn threadbare by 
late publications. Rome is, and will be still further, in the 
same situation ; while Africa, at our very door, but two short 
days’ journey from France and Italy, has been till now looked 
on as a place into which it was rashness to penetrate.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Cumming Bruce said :—I may observe 
that as no one previous to Bruce was able successfully to ex- 
plore, to the same extent, that interesting portion of the ancient 
Roman Empire, so it would appear, as far as my information 
goes, that no subsequent traveller has succeeded in penetrating 
into some at least of the remote and inaccessible regions which 
it was then his good fortune to visit. 


THE ANTWERP EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


VAL es International Jury on Saturday last awarded the fol- 
lowing honours to the painters whose works are exhibited 
at Antwerp :— 
- Rappels. 

Andreas Achenbach, Dusseldorf; William Adolphe Bou- 
guereau, Paris; Hans Canon, Venice ; Ludwig Knaus, Berlin ;, 
Franz von Lenbach, Munich; Ernest Meissonier, Paris ; Aimé 
Morot, Paris ; Charles-Léopold Miil‘er, Vienna ; Louis Passini, 
Venice ; Léon-Germain Pelouze, Paris; Alfred Stevens, Paris ; 
Jan -Verhas, Brussels ; Emile Wauters, Brussels. 


Medals of Honour. 

Oswald Achenbach, Dusseldorf; Henri von Angeli, Vienna 5 
Léon-Joseph-Florentin Bonnat, Paris; Léon Comerre, Paris ; 
Francois Lamoriniére, Antwerp; Sir F. Leighton, London ; 
Constantin Makoffski, Russia ; Olivier Merson, Paris. 

First-class Medals. 

Vaclav Brozik, Paris ; Joseph-Théodore Cosemans, Brussels 5, 
Augusto Corelli, Rome; Pierre-Paul-Léon Glaize, Paris ; Hans 
Gude, Berlin; Joseph Israels, La Haye; Julien Le Blant, 
Paris; Ludwig Loefftz, Munich; Francois Shommer, Paris 5 
Alfred Verwée, Brussels ; G. F. Watts, London. 


Second Class Medals. 


Franz Courtens, Brussels; Walther Firle, Munich; Jules: 
Georges Bertrand, Paris; Michele Gordigiani, Florence 
Lucien Gros, Poissy (Seine-et-Oise); Holmberg, Munich 3 
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Philippe Maso, Spain; H. W. Mesdag, La Haye; Robert 
Russ, Vienna; Jan Stobbaerts, Antwerp; Pierre Vander 
Ouderaa, Antwerp. 

Third Class Medals. 

Pierre-Mairie Beyle, Paris; Filippo 

Evariste Carpentier, Cuerne lez Harlebeke; Edouard de 
Jans, Antwerp; Francois Delobbe, Paris; Alois Erdtelt, 
Munich; Tristan Lacroix, Paris; Ant. Laupheemer, Munich ; 
Paul-Alexandre Leroy, Paris; Georges Moreau de Tours, 
Paris; P.-R. Morris, London; Luigi Nono, Venice; Leon 
Perrault, Paris; Frans van Leemputten, Brussels ; Edouard 
Kavel, Geneva; Francois Rumpler, Vienna; Erik Werensk- 
jold, Christiania; E.-S. Witkamp, Amsterdam. 

Flonourable Mentions. 


Hans Bachmann, Dusseldorf; Leonardo Bazzaro, Milan ; 
Oscar Bjérck, Sweden ; Francois Bocion, Ouchy (Lausanne) ; 
Jean Brunet, Paris; Fernand Calmettes, Paris; Gaetano 
Chierici, Reggio ; Hugues Darnaut, Vienna; Paul Hoecker, 
Berlin ; Mdlle. B. Hubrecht, La Haye; Albert Hynais, Paris ; 
Eugene Joors, Antwerp; Friedrich Kallmorgen, Carlsruhe ; 
August Kemer, Dusseldorf; Alexis Marie Lahaye, Paris; 
Jules-Léon Montigny, Brussels; H. Moore, London, A. 
Norman, Dusseldorf; Hugo Oehmichen, Dusseldorf; Pierre 
Ooyens, Brussels; Madame Juliette Payrol (née Bonheur), 
Paris; Mdlle. M. Rosenboom, La Haye; Fritz Thaulons, 
Christiania ; W. B. Tholen, Kampen ; Henri van Seben, Brus- 
sels; Théodore Verstraete, Antwerp. 


Carcano, Milan; 


A SAXON HOUSE. 


es Vicar of Deerhurst, near Tewkesbury, announces that 

within the last week an interesting discovery has been 
made there of the existence of a very ancient structure. It was 
always known that a portion of a farmhouse called Abbot’s 
Court, belonging for centuries, first to the Abbey, and subse- 
quently to the Chapter of Westminster, was of considerable 
antiquity, but there was nothing on the surface to determine its 
age. Within the last few days, however, it has been subjected 
to careful examination, and features hidden for ages have been 
brought to light. The original house was small, 30 feet long 
on the inside, with walls 24 feet thick. Its four external walls 
are perfect. In one of the end walls is inserted a large round- 
beaded archway, having very solid jambs and imposts. A 
smaller archway is found in the wall forming the front of the 
house. Both these archways tend slightly to the horseshoe 
form—that is to say, the centre of the semicircular head is 
cather above the spring of the arch. 

The house must have always had an upper storey, and in 
this there is now to be seen a round-headed window, splayed 
both inside and outside. The reason for assigning so very early 
a date to an existing dwelling-house is the following :—Its rude 
and very peculiar architecture follows closely that of Deerhurst 
Church, which is within a stone’s throw of it. Now, there is 
‘good evidence to show that the church was built in the year 
1056. The late Mr. Parker entitled it “the oldest dated church 
in England.” Just about the time given above Edward the 
Confessor gave the large Deerhurst Manor, including the estate 
on which Abbot’s Court stands, to his new Abbey of St. Peter's, 
Westminster. Abbot’s Court may have been erected at the 
actual time of the donation. 

It is singular that close to this very ancient house there 
should be standing another also of remarkable antiquity. This 
is Deerhurst Priory, which was a religious house, dating from 
the eighth century, and belonged to the Abbey of St. Denis, 
pear Paris. A portion of its buildings still exists, and they 
show a Norman column in the cellar of the inhabited house. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Acaster Malbis.—The ancient church of Acaster Malbis, 
near York, has been reopened after restoration. The architect 
was Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, and the contractors 
Messrs. Morgan & Cowper, of Campsall, near Doncaster. The 
cost of the restoration has been about 1,000/. 


Bicton.—The foundation-stone of a new church has been 
faid. The building is being erected at a cost of 272230, and 
the erection of the tower will cost an additional 5377, The 
building is constructed in the thirteenth-century style, the 
exterior being faced with Cardiston stone and Shelvock dress- 
ings, and the interior with Redhill stone and Shelvock. The 
architect is Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, A.R.I.B.A, Shrewsbury, of 
the firm of Messrs. Oswell & Smith; Messrs. J. & G. Groves 
are the builders ; and Mr. W. L. W. Whittingham is clerk of 
works, 

Cae-Gurwen, Carmarthenshire.—The foundation-stone of 
a Mission church at the above place, to accommodate 200 
worshippers, was laid on the 12th inst. by the Right Hon. Lady 
Dynevor. The building consists of nave, 50 feet by 22 feet ; 
chancel, 21 feet by 15 feet; north vestry, and south porch. 


The walls will be of local stone, plastered inside. The seats 
will be placed upon wooden platforms, and the nave, passages, 
porch and chancel floored with Webb’s Worcestershire en- 
caustic tiles. The nave roof will be open to ridge, and the 
chancel roof waggon-boarded, the former having spirette for 
bell at the west end. The building will be heated by one of 
Porritt’s underground stoves. The builder is Mr. C. Edwards, 
of Leominster, and the architect, Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of 
London, Hereford, and Swansea. 

Penrith.—The mission church of Allhallows, Forest Hill, 
Penrith, has just been opened. The church is built of the local 
red sandstone, and the roof is covered with red Staffordshire 
tiles. The total cost is 4507. The work has been carried out 
by Mr. W. Grisenthwaite, builder, of Penrith, from plans pre- 
pared by Mr. George Watson, architect. 


GENERAL. 


The Models of the New Admiralty and War Office 
Buildings, which have been made by Mr. Mabey, can be seen 
by the public during the next month, at 18 Spring Gardens, 
between the hours of ten and four daily. 

Mr. Onslow Ford has submitted a model of St. Paul for 
one of the niches in the reredos of Winchester Cathedral for 
approval of the Restoration Committee. 

A Painted Glass Window has been placed in Rosslyn 
Chapel by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, to whom the restoration of 
the windows has been entrusted. 


The Autumn Exhibition of the Birmingham Royal Society 
of Artists will open on Tuesday, the 25th inst. The exhibition 
promises to be one of unusual interest from the number of lead- 
ing painters in the country represented. 

Mr. R. Hassard, C.E., has arrived in Limerick from 
London to censider plans for improving the present defective 
water-supply of the city. 

The Architec'ural Association of Glasgow have just 
issued, in portfolio form, a collection of upwards of twenty 
architectural drawings by Messrs. W. J. Anderson, H. Baldie, 
W. J. Boston, P. M. Chalmers, A. Gardner, J. Keppie, J. C. T. 
Murray, A. M‘Gibbon, and W. Shanks. It is intended to con- 
tinue the publication annually. 

The Growth of London is suggested by the statement of 
the Commissioner of Police that during the past year forty-six 
miles of new streets and squares have been placed under police 
protection. 

The Collection Of Minerals, 
graphites, belonging to M. Alibert, the well-known Siberian 
traveller, is about to be transferred to South Kensington. He 
had offered it as a present to the Museum of Natural History at 
Munich, but receiving no answer to this munificent proposal he 
withdrew it, and offered the collection to the authorities at 
South Kensington. The collection is equal to those in the 
Academy of Mines and the Conservatoire of Arts and Trades 
in Paris. 

Haslington Hall, York, was visited on Saturday by a party 
of members of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
It was erected as a residence for Queen Elizabeth. The 
New Friends’ Meeting House (Mr. Thorp, architect) and Holy 
Trinity Church were also visited. 

Cortachy Castle, which was nearly destroyed by fire two 
years ago, is now nearly restored, under the direction of 
Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie, of Edinburgh.. The part which 
was burned had been designed by the late David Bryce, archi- 
tect. The building belongs to Lord Airlie. 


A Birkenhead Tradesman has obtained 500/. from the 
Mersey Railway Company as compensation for -injury done to 
his business by subsidences following the excavations now 
going on at the tunnel works, and the consequent. obstruction 
of access to his shop. 

The Wall of the Swainson Dock, West Hartlepool, has 
given way, about 12 feet of the quay having suddenly collapsed 
and carried away about too feet of the storing-shed. 

The Erection of the Forth Bridge has created a demand 
for business premises, and it is proposed to excavate the 
terraces on the south side of the High Street in Queensferry. 

The Tower of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, which with 
spire is over 300 feet high, is not, as has been supposed, founded on 
solid rock. Excavations lately made show that the foundation 
is composed of layers of loose stone embedded in clay. A 
level line drawn around the tower indicates that the north-west 
angle has sunk bodily to the extent of 6 inches. This is held 
to partially account for extensive cracks, which have proved, 
with the clearing of the tower, to be far more numerous and 
serious than had been expected. 

The Islington Vestry have issued a report in regard of 
the Housing of the Poor, in which they express their opinion 
that overcrowding does not and has not existed to any great 
extent in the parish. 
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LONDON, AUGUST 21, 1885. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 12.—Plans and Specifica- 
tions are invited for the Erection of a Presby- 
terian Church, Church Hall, &c., not to cost 
more than £10,000. Premium of £20 for the 
best Design. Rev. John M‘Ilween, The Manse, 
Elmwood Avenue, Belfast. 


BEVERLEY.—Aug. 24.—Designs are invited 
for Proposed Corn Exchange, Public Bath, 
‘Butter Market, &c. Mr. James Sharp, Borough 
‘Surveyor, Guildhall, Beverley. 


FULHAM,—Nov. 2.—Designs and Specifica- 
tions are invited for Building a Vestry Hall 
and Offices. Premiums of 75, 50, and 25 guineas. 
Mr. C, J. Foakes, Vestry Clerk, Berwick House, 
Walham Green. 


LINLITHGOW.—Aug. 31.—Plans are invited 
for the Erection of a School to accommodate 
500 Scholars, and a Teacher’s House. Mr. 
James Russell, Solicitor, Clerk to the School 
Board, Linlithgow. 


READING.—Nov. 1.—The Berks Archezolo- 
gical and Architectural Society offers prizes of 
31. 3s. and 2/. 2s. for the best set of measured 
drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in 
the county of Berks, to be competed for by 
students of art, under the age of 25, residing in 
the county of Berks. Mr. Slingsby Stallwood, 
Architect, Reading. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Auz. 25.—For Building Boun- 
dary Walls at Gasworks., Mr. Smith, The Gas- 
works, Aberdeen. 


ALLERTON.—Aug. 22.—For Works of Water- 
supply. Mr. Hodgson Denham, Aberford, 
Leeds. 

ALNWIcK.—Aug. 28.—For Building Block of 
Self-contained Dwelling-houses, Mr. F. R. 
Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 


ANASCAUL.—Sept. 2.—For Construction of 
Boat Slip and Widening and Deepening Chan- 
- nel, Dingle Bay, co. Kerry. Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 


BARNET.—Aug. 25.—For Construction of 
Works for Sewering and Disposing of Sewage, 
Pipe Sewers, &c.; Erection of Buildings, Cot- 
tages, Tanks, Filters, Machinery, Boilers, &c. 
Mr. B. Latham, C.E., 7 Westminster Cham- 
bers, S.W. 

BELFAST.—Aug. 25.—For Building Chimney 
jn each Wing of Workhouse Infirmary, and 
Alterations and Additions to Dispensary Station, 
Ligoniel. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Archi- 
tects, Belfast. 


Be.rast.—Aug. 24.—For Alterations and 
. Additions to House at Strandtown. Mr. R. 
Watt, Architect, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 


BIRMINGHAM.—For Building two Shops and 
Premises in Bromsgrove Street. Messrs. James 


& Lister Lea & Son, Architects, 19 Cannon | 


Street, Birmingham. 

BLABY.—For Building Stabling and Carriage- 
houses, 600 yards of Brick Boundary Walling. 
Mr. E. L. Miles, Architect, Horsefair Street, 
Leicester. 


BLACKBURN. — Aug. 26.-- For Building 
Slaughter-houses and Cottage. Mr. J. B. 
M‘Callum, Borough Engineer, Blackburn. 


BourNEMOUTH. — Sept. 2.— For Building 
Stabling for Thirty-one Horses, Cart Sheds, &c., 
and Cottage. Mr. G. R. Andrews, Town Sur- 
veyor, Commissioners’ Office, Town Hall, Bourne- 
mouth. 

BraDvorRD.—Aug.’ 25.—For Alterations to 
Premises, Manningham Lane. Mr. Janes Led- 
ingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 


BryNaMMaAn.—Aug. 31.—For Construction 
of Works of Water-supply. Mr. Henry Her- 
bert, Surveyor, Brynmarlais, Ammanford. 


Carpirr.—Aug. 24.—For 
Urinals, Roath Market, &c. 
gineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 


CaRDIFF.—Aug. 27.—For Construction of 
Walling (1,000 yards), and Cemetery and Re- 
creation Ground, including Gate Piers, kc. Mr. 
William Harpur, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Cardif. 

Cerw Crippwr.—Aug. 29.—For Building 
Infant School. Mr. John Felton, Pyle, Bridg- 
end, Glamorgan. 


Construction of 
The Borough En- 


CHoRLTON.—Sept. 5.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. W. Telford Gunson, U.E., 10 
Marsden Street, Manchester. 


ConGiEToN.—Aug. 28.—For Construction of 
Water Tank at the Union Workhouse, Arclid. 
Mr. James Brown, Surveyor, Congleton. 


Croypon.—Sept. 15.—For Widening Wind- 
mill Bridge over the Railway. The Borough 
Surveyor, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 


CRUMPSALL.—Aug. 27.— For Building In- 
fectious Wards. Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, 
Architects, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 


CRUMPSALL—Sept. 5.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. W. Telford Gunson, C.E, 10 
Marsden Street, Manchester. 


DewsBury.—Aug. 25.— For Extension of 
Confectionery Works, Bradford Street. Messrs. 
W. & D. Thornton, Architects, Oates Street, 
Dewsbury. 


DuBLIN.—Sept. 2.—For Building Museum 
of Science and Art and National Library. 
Messrs. T. N. Deane & Son, Architects, 3 
Merrion Street, Dublin. 


DurHaM.—Aug. 21.—For Providing and 
Laying Pipe Sewer (280 yards) at Shincliffe. 
Mr. G. Gregson, Surveyor, 1 Sutton Street, 
Durham. 

EASTBOURNE.—Aug. 26.—For Raising Crown 


of Sewer across the Crumbles. Mr. Charles 
Tomes, Borough Surveyor, Eastbourne. 


Epsom.—Aug. 29.—For Works of Sewerage, 
Laying Pipes, &c. Mr. G. White, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Epsom. 


Guasagow.—Aug. 31.—For Concrete Bottom- 
ing and Wood Paving of Roadways at College 
Station. The Engineer, St. Enoch Station, 
Glasgow. 


GUILDFORD. — Sept.— For Building Addi- 
tional Wards and other Works at the Royal 
Surrey County Hospital. Mr. W. G. Lower, 
Architect, 124 High Street, Guildford. 


HALIrax —Aug. 29.—For Enlargement of 
Brass and Lead Works. Mr. T. L. Patchett, 
Architect, George Street Chambers, Halifax. 


Hauirax.— Aug. 28.—For Extensions to 
Hanson Lane Mills. Messrs. Petty & Ives, 
Arch tests, Wa'erhouse Street, Halifax. 

Hartow.—Aug. 31.—For Building Vicarage 
House. Messrs. Weaver & Adye, Architects, 
Town Hall Chambers, Bradford-on-Avon. Draw- 
ings, kc, with Mr. J. Duck, New Road, Harlow, 
Essex. 


HoLBRooK.—Aug. 


25.—For Building Resi- 


dence. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 32 
Museum Street, Ipswich. 

HowpEN.—Sept. 2.—For Building Farm 
Residence, &c., Brackenholme, Wressle. Mr. 
Walter Hanstocs, Architect, Branch Road, 
Batley. 


HuDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 26.—For Extension 
of Central Stores for the Industrial Society. 
Messrs. Abbey & Hanson, Surveyors, 20 Ramsden 
Street, Huddersfield. 


Huiu.—Aug. 31.—For Pulling Down Sham- 
bles and Construction of Market Hall, Shops, 
Dwelling-houses, &c. Mr. W. A. Gelder, Archi- 
tect, 7 Savile Street, Hull. 


ILKLEY.—Aug. 21.—For Building Two Semi- 
detached Villas, Ben Rhydding Road. Mr. 
T. C. Hope, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford, 


IsLE oF WigHt.—Aug. 21.—For Erection of 
School Buildings, Barton’s Village, Newport. 
Mr. W. T. Stratton, Architect, 31 Holyrood 
Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


Kina’s Norton.—Sept. 3.—For Building 
Cottage Houses at Woodcock Hill. Messrs. 
Owen & Cox, Architects, 26 Temple Street, 
Birmingham. 

KwigHton.—Aug. 24—For Construction of 
Tank and Laying Galvanised Iron Piping to 
Union Workhouse. Mr. H. Wishlade, Surveyor, 
Duke Street, Knighton, Hereford. 


LAMPETER.—Aug. 22.—For Building new 
Block to Lampeter College. Messrs. Middleton, 
Prothero & Puillott, Architects, Bedford Build- 
ings, Cheltenham. 


Lonpon.—Sept. 14. —For the Erection of 466 
feet of Fir Fencing, with Carriage and other 
Gates, Providing and Fixing Lamps, and laying 
on Gas, &c., and for sundry other Works, at the 
West Ambulance Wharf, Fulham. Messrs. 
A. & G. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 14—For Construc'ion and 
Erection of a Wrought-iron Pier and Landing 
Stage at the West Ambulance Wharf, Town 
Mead Road, Fulham. Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, 
C.E,, 21 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 
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MACCLESFIELD.—Aug. 29.—For 
Classroom and other Works at the Grammar 


School. Messrs. Firth & Sheldon, 19 King | 
Edward Street, Macclesfield. 
MAGHERALLY.—Aug. 22.—For Building 


Church at Magherally, near Banbridge. Mr. 
J. H. Fullerton, Architect, Armagh. Quantities 
by Mr. E. N. Banks, Chichester Street, Belfast, 

MAIDSsTONE.—Aug. 27.—For Enlargement 
of Allington Lock on the Medway. Messrs. 
Law & Chatterton, C.E., 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster. 

MANSFIELD.—Sept, 1.—For Forming Cloak 
and Retiring-rooms in the Town Hall Buildings. 
Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 

NORTHAMPTON.—For Building Villa, East | 
Park Estate. Mr. Charles Dorman, 78 Abington 
Street, Northampton. 

OPENSHAW.—Sept. 
Station. Mr. W. Talford Gunson, 
Marsden Street, Manchester. 

OxrorD.—Aug. 29.—For Construction of 
Gasholder Tank. Messrs. T. & C. Hawkesley, 
.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster. 

SKEGNESS.—For Building Four Houses in the 
Parade. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Central 
Chambers, Market Street, Nottingham. 

SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 4.—For Erection of 
Wooden Battery, Drill Shed, and other Build- 
ings. The Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 71 Spring Gardens, 8.W. 

TREDEGAR.—Aug. 29.—For Gasholder, Ex- 
hauster Engine, Boiler, &c. (Designs and 
Tenders). Mr John A. Shepard, Clerk to the 
Local Board,. 87.Queen Street, Tredegar. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Aug. 31.—For Building 
Sorting Office. H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Place, $.W. 

WANDSWORTH.—Sept. 3.—For Supplying and 
Fitting-up Fittings and Fixtures at the Work- 
house, Garratt Lane. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, | 
Architect, 2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

WANSTEAD.—Aug. 29.—For Building Police 
Station. The Receiver of the Metropolitan | 


5.—For Building Police 
C.E., 10 


Building | 


Police District, 4 Whitehall Place, 8.W. 


WEST BROMWICH.—Aug. 21.—For Repairs, 
Painting, &c, at the Workhouse. Mr. T. Rol- 
lason, 
wich. 


West Kirsy,---Aug. 29.—For Construction’ 


Surveyor, 278 High Street, West Brom- 


of Railway Station Buildings, Masters’ Houses, 
and Platelayers’ Cottages, Mr. Robert E. John- | 


ston, Engineer, Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 

WHITLEY.— Sept. 5.— For 
Alteration, and Repair of the Coventry Sewerage 
Precipitation and Filtration Works. Mr. J. C. 


Melliss, C.E., 232 Gresham House, Old Broad | 


Street, C.E. 


TENDERS. 


ABERGAVENNY. 
For Building Ballroom and other Alterations 
and Additions to the Angel Hotel, Aber- 


gavenny. Mr. EH. A. JoHNson, Architect, 
Abergavenny. Quantities by the Archi- 
tect, 

Sannderac ienniciemets ieee fT TOU). 
Foster ; se : 700: 0 0 
THOMAS (accepted) . : + 2057, Of 0 


ACCRINGTON. 
For Wood Block Flooring at St. John’s Church, 
Stonefold, near Accrington. 
Geary & Walker, Manchester. 


ARDSLEY. 

For Erection of new Entrance and Dining-room 
to Syke House, West Ardsley, near Wake- 
field, for Mr. George Haigh. Mr. J.T. Law, 
Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Ratley. 

Masons’ work (Labour only). 


Oldroyd Bros., Ossett . A - £89 
Auty, Morley : . 2... 8 13 
Eastwood, Wakefield . : ey al a 
Hepworth, Batley é . . 66 10 
Wainwright, Hartellektot d Ae Coathip id) 
Hirst, Batley 5 5 ‘ » 64 0 
Farness Bros., Morley. ° » 62410 
SENIOR, Ossett (accepted) . » 5215 0 


Enlargement, | 


ARDSLE Y—continued. 

Joiners. 
Goldthorpe, Wakefield 3 
Chadwick & Sons, Staincliffe 
Holroyd & Co., Morley d 
Harrop, Gawthorpe . > 


6 
0 
0 
0' 0 
Jessop, Ossett . 145 0:0 
Fothergill & Schofield, "Dewsbury 145 0 0 
Clegg & Sons, Morley . . - 140 30580 
Baxter, Morley . : ’ » 137 3 3 
Brook, Ossett 5 5 . 136° 108-0 
Kaye & Scates, Batley . . 136Z0 0 
Spedding, Chickenley . c ai 1134 ORO 
Armitage & Sons, Dewsbury « 132.0% 0 
Elliott, Hanging Heaton » A30u 40% O 
LAND & NETTLETON, Ossett (ae- 
cepted) . : ; - « 130) 505 0 
Slaters, 
Fawcett, Dewsbury . : s 24°50) 0 
Thornton, Shipley F F o: ae en 
Pickles Bros., Leeds 23 10 0 
Thornton, Batley 22 19. O 
THOMPSON, Dewsbury (accepted) 22, 00 
Plumbers. 
Senior, Batley : 7 ok oe 
Brooke, Wakefield - ; wane Go) > 
Walshaw, Batley : ‘ eso. O 
Virk, Wakefield . : : Agel, 0, 0 
Hepworth & Spurr, Ossett . « 4996) 6 
Brooke, Heckmondwike A Reef 6 Ee 
Lister, Birstall . : : o  STBIO 
Jessop, Batley a he EOP EO 
SNOWDEN, Ossett (accepted) oot Osea en 
Wright, Batley-Carr » 60 10°O 
Plasterers. aes 
Driver, Wakefield : : «40° *0P2.0 
‘Tattersall, Wakefield . F oH SRO ee 
Cordingley & Sons, Bradford . 38 0 0 
‘Kitchingman, Staincliffe » ./ 86, 0-220 
Grange & Cookson, Heckmondwike 35. 0 0 
Broadbent, Dewsbury . . «Oo Sane 
Sanderson, Ossett : 33:0 0 
Metcalf & ‘Lockwood, Staincliffe . 32 10 0 
Parker, Heckmondwike : »” 80) 18'o 
Crossley, Birstall. : ° . 3014 0 
Bentley, Howdenclough . ~~. 3010 0 
CRAWSHAW, Batley (accepted) . 26 9 0 
Rothery, Batley . : ° a4 2b 


Established 1820. | 
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EXHIBITION, 
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1884, 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


RY CONOLLY, 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to their Closets, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the accompanying. 


Tilustzation: = 


THE “ SAFETY” VALVE WATER- aa 


WITH 


Conolly’s Reversihle Trap (Patent No. 3,754). 


placed in any position to suit the soil-pipe. 


trap above the floor line. 


being no space for the generation of gases. 


This drawing illustrates an improvement in the trap of a Closet, which admits of the outlet being 
This object is attained. by means of a.collar, which is similar 
in shape to that of an ordinary Valve-Closet. The base of the collar being round is flanged A; this is _ 
attached to a corresponding flange B, formed on the end of Trap by means of screw bolts, and from the 
drawing it will be seen that the outlet can be fixed in any position. It is’ obvious that this system can 
be adopted in every case where a separate Trap is employed. 

The “Safety” Valve Water-Closet, like the ‘‘ Nestor” as regards the Basin, is madé with a cast lead 
The Trap is constructed so that the water-line is within 1} in. of the seating of 
the Closet; therefore it will be seen if there become any defect in the indiarubber seating, the trap stil] 
remains sealed ; by this means the necessity of a ventilating pipe is also dispensed with, also the old 
system of having a weeping pipe from the supply to the Lead Trap fixed in the box of Closet, there 


The overflow arm is also protected from the possibility 


of soil corroding the edge-of pipe, as the clack is made to open against it. 


CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION IN NEW SANITARY SHOW- ROOM. 


53 & 55 Hampstead Road, 169 & 171 Drummond Street. 


WAREHOUSES—TOLMERS SQUARE, N.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
; : ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. BRIGHTON. DARENTH. 

For Building the Newhall Catholic Church, for|For Painting and Redecorating No. 11 St. For Painting and other Work at the Asylum 
the Countess of Loudoun, Wellesley Hall, Aubyns, for Mr. A. Gordon. Messrs. for Imbeciles, Darenth, Kent, for the 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Mr. W. T. HaMpTon, Hy. Carp & Son, Architects, Lewes. | Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum 
Seine Tego Pare pope aeoreuny. PUNKER (accepted). District. Messrs. ms & clear & aCe 

1eS ir. obe . Carpente : ; s, 15 3 b: ‘eet. Quantities nob 
Horninglow Street, Baiten-On-Traht.: er EO Levelling portion ‘of Free ou Ld ae eo ied te nae 
Beckwith & Sons, Whitwick .#£1,130 0 0 ae of a Cutket.Ground, and other Palmer i , . . » £327 0°. 0 
’ ’ orks, Brighton. Mr. P. C. LocKwoop, | 
Needham, Loughborough . sell OssOr 0 7 ‘ .Q | Dudley . . . . . 20 5) 0 
E. Earp, Newhall - OSN NO? ON era ones Sarreyon: Proctor, Wellington Street 
- Harp, . . ae? Botterill, London . c £4,000 0. 0 H LT 7 { i 
J. & C. Hunter, Burton . . 1,028 0 0| Ghappell, Pimlico 3096 0. 0 Woolwich, S.E. (accepted) . 260 0 0 
me Ritch eee Narr Nas eae 0 ©) Cohen, Eastbourne . : ; 2.586 10 © For Repairs to Oak Fencing round the Estate 
F sinesetw ee ; ‘ : At 0 0 Buster, Brighton ; z Se Dae) belonging to the Managers of the Metro- 
VP riage ODE es : ; 999 0 0 Harrison, Brighton . : TE aT 2 Ol politan Asylum District. Messrs. A. & C. 
For Restoring, Reseating, Lighting, and Ven- Longley, Crawley. 7 5 RD oes A Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street.. 
prabing Holy Trinity Church, Ashby-de-la| HomEwoop, Brighton  (ac- ; Quantities not supplied. pool tee 
ouch, including Hot-water Apparatus and cepted) .. rs : : Sei R Oh Barnes & Co, ; ‘ . . ; 
Fittings. Mr. W, Ee iseiee, Architect, Meee ‘ Re! Riches, : : ; POT As te 0 
_ Regent Street, Loughborough. Quantities ' DINGWALL. ; Beadle, Bros. : 2 , 184 0° 0 
by Mr, Robey E. Carpenter, Horninglow| For Works of Drainage and Water Supply, Martin is , : : 116 te 6 
Street, Burton-on-Trent. Dingwall, Supplying and Laying Pipes, &e. Wood ; : ; : : eG DmLU ‘ 
Messenger, Loughborough £1,506 0 0 Mr. CG. R. MANNERS, C.E., Inverness. Gurion pe ut, or © eo eae 0 
Stevenson, Burton , ; . 1,359 0 O| Fraser, Dingwall . , : . £780 2 0), Marshall. : g : g 140 p 
Noon. & Son, Hilton . i . 1,325 0 0|: Brebner, Edinburgh .  . . 743 11 6| Cook . : “yrs oi ale Ti}3 0g 0 
Lowe & Sons, Burton i . 1,258 6 0|. Fraser, Inverness : ; _ 743.0 0} Law, 112 Week Street, Maid- 
Fish, Ashley A . 1,189 11 0}. Northern Foundry Co., Inverness 708 15 3 stone (accepted) . 2 Oe 
Harvey, Newhall. 8 . 1,104 38 0}, M‘Lean & Sons, Duntelchaig . 699 15 9 
Black, Barrow . per 5 1,074. 0% 0 Falconer Bros., Inverness . . 653 17 6 re DARTMOUTH. Preinises> 
NEEDHAM, Loughborough (ac- D. G. & G. Ross, Dingwall . 644 0 o For Alterations and Repairs to Premises, . 
cepted) . : : . 1,031 13 6| Harrow, Strathpeffer . : . 640 0” 0 Clarence Street, Dartmouth, for Mrs.' Ladd. 
Scott, Rothes ; é } NOcb 16h 1.11 Mr. K. H. BACK, Architect, Dartmouth. 
For Wood Block Pleoring at Highley Taio Ross & Son, Keith (accepted) .- 600 0 0 ina supplied. content O 
ad . . : ° s . 
Geary & Walker, Manchester. DITCHLING. Winsor °. : 2 f » 247202 0 
: Foe Now : ee Alok £9 HENLEY (accepted) . 1. «. 210 0 O 
- BROMLEY. or New Cottage at Folder’s Farm, Ditchling,| _ : a 

For Painting -and Decorative Repairs to the Sussex, for Mr. R. Crosskey. Messrs, | or Alterations and. Repairs to Fremises, 
Vestry Hall, Bow Road,’ Messrs. A. & C. Hy. CARD & Son, Architects, Lewes. Bayard’s Coye, Dartmouth, for Miss Stone. 
Harston; Architects, 15 Leadenhall Kent . - : : , a Wy 0 Mr. E. H. Back, Architect, Dartmouth. 
Street. Quantities not supplied. Finch . : C , . . 845 0..0| Henley." . : : . £78 a te 

Brown, Kruse’ & Co... £650 0 0| Floyd . , . pet, .0: Oh ee sos ae : : ‘ : $8 ae 
Cocks & Co., Mile End (accepted) 525 0 0| Butcher .  . . 260; 0 Oly WiHSOT Pt sac ad ite ik eee 
Wells . . : : . 258 O O For Alterations to Guildhall, Dartmouth, for 

CARDIFF. Allfrey ° ; wale 0 Ol the Town Council. Mr. EK. H, BAcK, 

For Erection of Shedding, Horse-boxes, Show Borough Surveyor. Quantities supplied. 
Rings, &c., for the Cardiff Horse Show. _ DUMBARTON. Veale . : , 2 , , £146 10 

Loc, Cardiff (aecepted) . . £315.10 0) For Painting the Burgh Hall, Dumbarton. Winsor, ., : é : food dom On (O) 
Lewis Bros., Cambridge ; . 300 0 O| BALLARDIE (accepted) : . £190 0 0! Surveyor’s estimate ’. : ~ 146 15 9 
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LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., vA 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. 
From 5s. each. 


Write for REDUGED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


TESTIMONIAL. 
BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, Nek. LEEDS, February 7, 1834. 
Gentlemen,—Will you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST- 
MENT, with Cord: and Pulley as last. I may say those fixedin my house 
are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PHERFECTLY NOISELESS. My joiner who- 
fixed them’says they are SIMPLY PERFECTION, and I agree with him, 


W Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. _ - JNO. KEENAN. 
= & R . L E G G O i | Aa 4 WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 
< y] i Bristol” A: ean & Son. é oe cathy ee ee & Mallison, Blake Street, 
iy \ radford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. Stretfor oad. 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. ees & Kidd, Hunter Place. = peas Thompson & Co., 24 PP erect 
: . ; 4 vondon—Harry Pearce, 125 Great Portland St. 6 Glasgow. gate Road. 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. ; Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West- 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s Patents), 
ON RENTAL FROM £5 PER ANNUM, OR 


A. FE. ST. GEORG E. ON PURCHASE OUTRIGHT. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE SYSTEM, 
ON RENTAL OR PURCHASE. 


Electrician. 


Telephone Manufacturer and Patentee. 
Electric Light Contractor and Patentee. ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING ON ST. 


GEORGE’S PATENTS or OTHER SYSTEMS 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. FREE. 


t 


HIGH CLASS NON-ARSENICAL WALL PAPERS. 


WILLIAM COOKE & CO., Paperhangings Manufacturers, LEEDS, produce Papers of the 


‘Highest Class, and of the most Artistic Merit. They are GUARANTEED. FREE FROM ALL ARSENICAL 
COLOURINGS ; have been, and continue to be, tested and recommended by eminent analytical Authorities. — Pattern 
Books can be seen at all the Principal Decorators. __. N.B.—The Trade only supplied.. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DROITWICH. GODALMING. HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
For Wood Block Flooring at: Salwarpe Parish| For Repairs to Cemetery Chapels and other| For the Execution of Sewerage Works on the 


Church. . 
Geary & Walker, Manchester. 


EASTBOURNE. 

For Partially Rebuilding and Enlarging the 
Victoria Hotel, Eastbourne, for Messrs. 
Harvey & Co. Messrs. Hy. CARD & Son, 
Architects, Lewes. 

DEADMAN (accepted). 


For Erecting Timber Sheds, Saw Mill, Offices, 
Stabling, and Cottages, Eastbourne, for 
Messrs. Parsons Bros. Messrs. Hy. CARD 
& Son, Architects, Lewes. 


Vinall , £2,305 16 6 
Wilcockson se) PRIS AKO) 
Hookham , 2,032 15 0O 
Wood A 197090 0 
Russell ., : ; 1,945 0 O 
Huggett & Coster . 1,8605 0720 
White : - Li 80R0m0 
‘Cornwell . : ; oO Om 
STEVENS & PATTENDEN (ac- 

cepted) . ; A 1,692 10 0 


ELLAND. 
For Sewering, Draining, Forming, &c., Private 
Street, Elland. Mr. J, MORTIMER, South 
House, Elland, Urban Surveyor. 


Rushton & Brear, Halifax ~£338 17 —0 
Washington, Sowerby Bridge 287 14 0 
Hreeman & Co, Halifax 266 9 O 
Balmforth, Ainley Bottom . 243 17 2 
Bateman, Wyke . : ¢ 22 roe 
BEDFORD, Halifax (accepted) 218 3 2 


FARNSBOROUGH. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Bromley 
Union Workhouse, at Locksbottom. Mr. 
JoHNn LADDs, Architect, 4 Chapel Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C. 


Gill (highest) . ‘ . £20,000 0 0 
Balding, Bromley . 16,200 0 0 
SMITH, Norwood (accepted) 15,600 0 0 
Architect’s Estimate 15,582 0 0 


Twenty Tenders received. 


Work, Godalming. Messrs. WELMAN &| 
STREET, Surveyors, Church Street, God- 
alming. 


Richardson, Godalming “ ee oS Le bao 
Jones, Guildford . 198 19 0 
Humphreys, Godalming nity OW) 
Waller, Godalming 5 WIGEE II MU 
Lee, Godalming . : “ WAG © 
Gorringe, Godalming . : Looe OnnO 
Wrought-iron Fencing. 
Coalbrookdale Co. : . 84215 0 
Smith, Bramley . : . 2 110. Lanes 
Richardson, Ellson & Co., Coven- 
trys : : 3 : 518 10 0 
Weyman & Co., Guildford . 458 10 0 
Choat, West Ham > 6 Sisii) 0) 0) 
Weston, Godalming : . 3f4 0 0 
FAULKNER & Sons, Horsham 
(accepted) : ; 275 0 0 
Cast Iron. 
Coalbrookdale Co. é 368 6 6 
Smith . ( C 382 7 8 
Choat . é . : 339 0" 0 
FAULKNER & SONS (accepted) 259 eOenG 
Weyman & Co. : 286 0 0 
Weston 23 lee Ou) 


GUILDFORD. 
For Painting, Repairs, &c., at Police Station 
and Corn Market, Guildford. 


Miller . i 5 . £88 10 0 
Tuke & Robinson . é 8110 0 
Edmead & Son : 78 10 6 
G. & R. Smith 100.20; 
Foster : AY es ee 
SWAYNE (accepted) AL 10) 6 


LEEDS. 

For Taking Down Two Bridges and Erecting 
New Girder Bridge over the River Aire and 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal, Whitehall 
Road, Leeds. Mr. THOMAS HEwson, 
Borough Engineer. 


Ironwork. 
Albion Works, Stanningley . £5,640 10 0 
Masonry. 
Whitaker Bros., Horsforth 3,244. 0 0 


Shone Hydro-pneumatic system, for the 

Henley Town Council. Mr. ISAAC SHONE, 

C.E., 4 Westminster Chambers, $.W. 
Sewers, Iron Mains, and Buildings. 


Jackson, Westminster £10,467 416) 7, 
Munday & S.n, London . 10,252 10 3 
Botterill . : 2 ». 9,823. s0uee 
Beadle Bros., Erith 9,508 16 7 
Young & Ov., Pimlico 9/432, JO SN 
Trehearne & Co., Battersea . 9,234 0 O 
Gibson, Southall : op Dy LOT iia 
W. Neave & Son, Paddington. 9,075 O 6 
J.W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone 9,029 17 3 
8. & E. Collier, Reading . «7 "3; b60 cae 
Bell, Tottenham A 8,447 18 38 
Pickthall, Southampton . 8,427 0 10 
RIDLEY, Harwich (accepted) . 8,253 1 0 
Cooke & Co., Battersea 7,781 1370 


Air-compressing Machinery. 


Trehearne & Co., Battersea 3,000- OlNG 
Young & Co., Pimlico 7) 68,400 OO 
Warner & Sons, London . 2 678400) 0° 0 
Scott & Son, London 7 3,348 O 0 
Walker Bros., Wigan. 3,200 0 0 
Warsop & Hill, Nottingham 3,082 0 0 
Waller & Co., London: . 3,010 0 O 
Thompson, Leeds ~~ 2 + 2 2jdanmroeno 
Causer, Smith & Co., Bir- 

mingham : . - + 2,964 10 0 
Slee & Co., EKarlestown . 2,600 0 O 
Thornewill & Warham, Burton- d 

on-Trent ; _ .. 2,005" OFnO 
Silvester & Co., Newcastle 2,370 0 0 
Coalbrooke Co., Shropshire . 2,285 0 0 
Fowler & Co., Leeds ; « « 2217s Ona 
Pearce Bros., Dundee . =? 2,200.) O56 
W. & J. Yates, Blackburn ony 2 LOS! OG 
Grange Iron Co, Durham . 2,075 O O 
Hartley & Arnoux Bros., Stoke 2,070 9 6 
Galwey, Bainbridge & Oo., 

Warrington . ; ; . 2,064 0 0 
Hu@Hes & LANCASTER, 

Chester (accepted) ; 2,053 0 0 
Kirk & Co., Stoke-on-Trent 2,021 0 0 
Pratchitt Bros., Carlisle . WOOT nO), 0 
Wolstenholme, Radcliffe . 15935,0 0 


London Drawing Office 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
ueneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties;- Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities ; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


Permanent Exhibition 


ARCHITECTURAL 
APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager 


8. S. PHILLIPS. 


GOODMAN & CoO. 


NOTE—CitTy Orrices :— 


72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
EIRE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
BLUE BRICKS, &. &e. 
SOLE AGENTS IN LONDON FOR 


E. BOWEN, Stourbridge; Wm. HARRIMAN & Co. (Limited), 

Newcastle; The ALDRIDGE COLLIERY Co, (Blue Bricks, &c.); 

Bowen & EDWARDS, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 
Pots); Peaa & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 


STOREs at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN ; 
G.E. R. Depét, DEvoNsHIRE STREET, E, 
L, & N.-W. R. Devér, OLD Forp, E. 


SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
WM, WOOLLAMS & CO., 
SSE, ELE ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 

w ae FREE FROM ARSENIC. 

Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
«> SoLE ApDRESs—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 

For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 
E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
fe X & BARRETT’S SYSTEM of 
FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 
ME BARRETTs (to pene 


FLOCKS. 
SAND. SAND. 
“SANITAS” 


| THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. © 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green,E. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent — 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0,1884. 

“Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

‘To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 

‘* DEAR Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, 

“‘ DEAR Sim,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr, John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. . 

“DEAR Smr,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
920nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885:—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stead 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
‘sheets — and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
ex E 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.— Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 


Aveust 21, 1885.] 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


HULL. 


LEEK. 


LONDON— continued. 


For Erection of Warehouse Buildings between | For Rebuilding Shop, Frontage, &c, for Mr. P.| For Erection of New Chapel at the Mall, Ken- 


High Street and the River, Hull, “for Messrs. 
John Bilton & Co. Messrs. BOTTERILL, 
Son & Bruson, Architects, 23 Parliament 
Street, Hull. Quantities by the Architects. 


Ridley, Middtesbrough . . £29,939 57 3 
Grassby, Hull. : “ » 27,155 14 9 
Skinner, Hull. ° . » 26,888 5 0 
Beanland r SOA eee 0 
Drury, Hull . >) 26,2480" 0 
Harper, Hull . A . 25,910 0 0 
Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . 25,625 0 0 
JACKSON & Son, Hull (ae- 

cepted) . 23,250 0 0 
Stanley, Hull (withdrawn) 22,593 10 0 
Musgrave, Hull (withdrann). 22,534 0 0 

Cast-iron Columns. 

Ridley, Middlesbrough . £4,705 0 0 
Abbot & Co., Gateshead . 4,357 10 1 
Handyside & Co., Derby . ~ 4,307 13580 
T. & W. Bradley, Newark 05 (one. Ore 0 
Butler, Stanningley, Leeds 3,768 10 0 
York Engineering Company 3,709 5 0 
Newton, Chambers & bbe 

Sheffield : 3,000) 1 30 
Kine & Co.,, Hull (accepted) . 3,597 14 0 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 

For Execution of Works in connection with the 
Restoration of All Saints Church, Leighton 
Buzzard. 

GARSIDE (accepted) . , £1,58E 0710 


LEYTONSTONE. 

For Alterations and Improvement in the Sani- 
tary Arrangements of Infirmaries and 
Receiving Wards of the Schools at Leyton- 
stone belonging to the Bethnal Green 


Guardians. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street. Quanti- 
ties not supplied. 
Stidder & Co. . ‘ .£815 0 0 
Jackson & Todd . (26 a,0 0 


KNIGHT, Westmin ter (accepted) 637 7 O 
LIPHOOK. 
Heating Bramhill. Rectory, 
Hants.. 
Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 


For Liphook, 


Magnies, Leek. Messrs. W. SUGDEN & SON, 
Architects. 
Contracts 1 and 2. 


Frost : 5 _ £1,519 0 0 
Contract 1. 
Hardy . 395 0 0 
Lovett : 394 0 0 
Knowles . ; 5 : 341 0 0 
GRACE (accepted) 330 0 0 
Contract 2. 
Maskrell . ; 243 qno tO 
W. & J. Nixon . 225 0 0 
Hall . } A ; 2200010 20 
Grace ‘ 5 ; 182 16 O 
Hardy : é SOO) 
Carding . . A ; 170 0. O 
Bailey & Morris : : cC 160 0 0 
HUDSON (accepted) . TeSys) (0) 
Salt . : ; : : N50 OO 
Contract 3. 
Johnson . ; 115 0 O 
Frost Se OO 
Stevenson . 102 0 0O 
Heath 99 0 O 
Carding : ; 96 10 0 
PAILLIPS (accepted) : 5 is @ © 
LONDON. 

For Construction of Refuse Destructor, &c., for 
the Whitechapel District Board of Works. 
Bentley, Waltham Spee ~£4,792 0 0 
Ch+ ppell 4,600 0 0O 
Greenwood 4546 0 O 
Brass & Son 4,443 0 O 
Nightingale 4,304 0 0 
Morter 4,100 0 O 
Dove Bros. 4,100 0 O 
Rider & Son 4088 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. aie Or x0 
Perry & Co. 3,9475.0 0 
Gentry : 5,890 0 0 
Ashby & Horner 3,847 0 0 
LITTLE (accepted) *. 3,766 O O 
Pritchard . . F eo 09 (a One O 
Cook. : : ; ; 5 aol Oy 0) 


sington, for the Trustees. Messrs. T. 
CHATFEILD CLARKE & SON, Architects, 
Quantities by Messrs. Leonard & Clarke. 


Church and Tower. 

Mowlem & Co. . £13,683 0 

Peto Bros. ; ; n 5 dees) 0) 0 
Clarke & Bracey .  . . 12,987 0 9 
Holland & Hannen. 12,900 0O 0 
Dove Bros. e 12,900 O 0 
Brown, Son & Blomfield . 12,500 O 0 
Lawrance & Sons 12,450 0 O 
Morter . A 12,339), 0m 
Nightingale 12,278 O 0 
Bywaters : 11,980 0 0 
Colls & Sons . a le 00 
Hall, Beddall & Co. A MO (5) 
Chappell . é : i O11 0 9 

Lobbies and Pews if in W, ainscot. 
Brown, Son & Blomfield . £2,250 0 O 
By waters 2,241 0 0 
Peto Bros. : 2,180 7 OmnO 
Mowlem & Co. ; 1,892 (ORR0 
Hall, Beddall & Co. 1,747 ORO 
Dove Bros. A 1,710 00 
Colls& Sons . 3 A 6 1,705: S0mn0 
Nightingale . : ‘ -. 1,653.5 .0mO) 
Morter 1613 Ome) 
Holland & Hannen’. 1,610 0 O 
Chappell . 1,599 SOmnO 
Clarke & Bracey 1,529 0 O 
Lawrance & Sons 1467 0 0O 
Lobbies and Pens ve in Piteh Pine. 

Bywaters £1,170 SOmeO 
Peto Bros. : L086 GasO 
Nightingale .-. 954 0 O 
Holland . & Hannen . 925 0 0 
Brown, Son & Blomfiekl . 920 0. 0 
Mowlem & Co. 888 0 0 
Dove Bros. : 866 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey 825 0 0 
Hall, Beddall & Co. 814 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons ee 809-2020) 
Chappell . ; : : : TATOO 
Colls & Sons é 689 0 0 
Morter 537 SORE: 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle as in Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
Established in 1880. 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. 


The above Factory isestablished in London for the purpose of | 


makiug the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, 
and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hitherto 
charged abroad or by the London agents. 


See ‘* Building News,” 
Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. 


Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), one oe Lists,Illustrations, 


plic 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, EC on FACTO3Y— KENSIGNTON* 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at 15s. per sq. ft. ee 


Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at|¥ 


20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing. 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS !! 


The modern and important discovery in the = ocess of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “ Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
. ine than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


The Steel Cut Nails are far suoerior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet _pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters. they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r ewt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Ca-e Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. |g 


OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 


‘“*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUITA EXHIBITION. 


“FIRE. PRook oe INSURANCE Doors. 
Recs EU che & DOMES{IC 
FURNIFURE. &: 
PUES X ESTIMATES 6x qreLient N 


WaAYGOOD & CO’S Lifts, 


Doors, and Gas Engines. 
* (See Tilustrated Advertisement, paye vili Last week. J 


Cranes, 


f. agai 


SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1885. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c. 
BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 


By Exposure to Light and Immersion in Water only. 
ee simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced. 
No Chemical Baths are required. Water only is used. The 

manipulation is exactly similar to the Ferro-Prussiate Process. 
No additional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 
are quite permanent. 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Cirenlar on eanlieece: 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Tron || 


Out of 173” by 3” by 3” best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 


Price 12s, 9d. per 100 blocks, or special quotation for “‘ ex 
ship ” orders. 
Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 
ls. 7d. in stamps. | Importers :— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Large Stock Dry Mahogany Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mouldings, 
Deals, &c.. _ Telephone 3,183. 


— QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
» Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., in. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


‘Shakespeare Steam Printing 
. Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
‘BIRMINGHAM. 


SUPPLEMENT oe : ee: aS 


6° THE ARCHITEOT.* [Aveusr 2 21, 1885.. 
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LONDON—continued, LONDON—continued. NORWICH. 
For Sundry Alterations. ard Additions to Essex | For Alterations to the Cambrian Stores, Glass-' For Building Saw Mill in St. Clements, Nor- - 
Street Chapel, Strand, W.C., for the house Street, for Mr. R.-H. Barnes. Mr. wich, for Messrs. Jewson & Sons. Mr. E. 
Trustees. Messrs..T, CHATFEILD CLARKE H. I. NewTon, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s|' ARDMAN, Architect and Surveyor, Nor- 
& Son, Architects. Quantities by Messrs. Gate, Nid pa de Ve ee Wiehe 
Leonard & Clarke. Dixon & Jones . . B. A) 
Hobson BIE MORRO Tes Sep 01d Cook . Ateiissloag vane SHEDS  ,. iqankdiatae i 4 
Grover &Son . . . « 7,685 0 0| Lea Bros, (accepted). + | 113 0.0 TC 

r 23 ° . « ° . > 
Fe coo Sana LOWESTOFT Downing) Lo eg 

all, beddall & Co, . : OEP For Making-up Walton Road, Lowestoft. Lace : : . -1,519° 26 
J.&J.Greenwood . A nT 32510! 20 Clitirch: £23015 9} Vf a , 1450 0.0 
Adamson & Sons. - “4 dt 0 0 01 Pov aro (accepted) 5 ; "183 3 6 OW epee All of Norwich.) same 
Macey & Sons ., : F ete sl Test) a0) : " ; of Norwic 

Dalby . , § oo Mine Vie. oe eG OMEO ASO. 
Patinaee Motborin tat: : ' Paid ; MANCHESTER. For Additions, Alterations, and Reeseating St. 
Kilby &Gayford —. . , 6935h0 - 0 For Building Lecture-hall and Classrooms, Mary’s Baptist Church. Mr, E. BoARD- 
Chappell : | B.TEEED BO Longsight Wesleyan .Chapel, Manchester. MAN, Archi ect and Surveyor, Norwich. 
ee i : : i Mr. WILLIAM BENNETT, Architect, 43 Weer £2694 0 0 

For Erection of Minister’s House adjoining the Withington Road, Whalley Range. Quan- Y °8s st s : ; Y 3 2 627 0 0 
Mall Chapel, Kensington, for the Trustees, tities by the Architect. mowers ay : ! ‘ Y 2410 0 0 
Messrs. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & Son,, Southern & Sons, : - £2,125 0 0 ceded gins : ; " 9'394 09 0 
rape ane Quantities by Messrs. Leonard oe : age , en ‘ : WiLkin & Nien ere ‘(accepted) 2180 0 0 

Bywatere; “. % % £2,857.2 Ou. il -pkWebater fy - ie hs oe OLR neo All of Norwich. 

Peto Bros, - 2,849 0 O Williams . “ an 2,006 sOumO) 

Morter 2.32 (ean) Cordingley & Stopford ¢ . 1,993 10 0| For Building House and Stables on the New- 

Clarke & Bracey 2,810 0 O Macfarlane A eel OO OmEOumRU matket Road, for Mr. H. Curl. Mr. 

Dove Bros. 2,800 0 O Smith & Goodwin . . 1,983°11 0 E. BOARDMAN, Architect and Surveyor, 

Holland & Hannen 2,780 0 0O Wilson, Toft & pes : a BERD Pes Ae 0) Norwich. 

Mowlem & Co... 2,768 0750 Holt . ki : F 5G Or @ House. 

Colls& Sons *. 2,777 0 O-| Harrison . 5 tiie len 213935 Oy oO). sams oe Mal TU 2 bl ee 

Hall, Beddall & Co. °. 2,713 0 0| Brrp (accepted) : 1,950 0 0| Norbhe . . . 4 ese 

Brown, Son & Blomfield 2,700 (Oe xe) NORTE MEe Hawes 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ + 1,680..0520 

Nightingale : 2,661. 0 0 | For Pavin Wood Street with Wood P. g Tacs y s ; Dede 

Lawrance & Sons 2,640 =O 0 Tea s GE RSER ONS Oee eras 0 Hall ‘ ; . F .,_ 15650 30) 0 

Chappell . 2,557 0 0 aneies he an 342° 5 9| Downing & Son... . .» 1,048 0m 
: : ; : ; : | Youngs & Son . ; 1,597 _ 0 0 

Yor Making-up Harolc 4 ‘TY Finnegan. ‘ : ‘ . 239 0 0 7 : [7 

oe (one Reece aaa Mr. T Duforyse Sond. 2 4 ht ee ean ay cg) reesei aie (accepted) 1,520 0 0 

Williamson , 2 4 f <£210--6--0 Dunkley & Branson . ' 5 PRS HOY Stables. 

Dunmore ‘ 4 - , 216960 ai0 4 Brown. e - 224 5 O| North 2 270 0 
Heard... ho). |. eS GOGO LO) He CRORE (accepted) »  . 197138 0) Wingin & Winxiys (aecayted) 268 0 
Nicholls é - : « Kb19 1On20i PENRHIWCEIBER. Downing & Son : 265 15 
Aspinall & Son . : : . 150 0 0O|For Building Baptist Chapel, Penrhiwceiber. Daws ‘ . . . ’ 265 10 
«Jackson & Son , : : aoe (ORO Davies, Penthiw celber = . . £1,900 0 0); Hawes ., . ‘ . : 260 0 
Marshall) 6 we |e 2 144 01,0| | Lewis, Glamorgan... =, 711.820 0° '9| Lacey. sa. 5 annem 
Pizzey . : ; é é - 143 0 0} Williams, Tonypandy ; . 1,910 0 0| Youngs & Son . ’ ‘ - 260 0 
Mowlem COICO 2 : : alder Oh | George, Briton Henry : . 1795 0 ©} Hall. ° ‘ : : 255 0 
WALKER (accepted). . . . .. 129: 0:10! | Mor@an, Aberdeen (accepted) 1,673 0 0 All of Norwich. 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
BELLMAN’ S PATENT GULLY, 


© wore oun This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
Se Receives and disconnects one Rain-water Pipe and Three 
} Waste Pipes. 
Avoids all Splashing, Forms Drain for Area or Surface. 
Ventilates the Pipes and Trap.| Is easy of Access for Clearance. 


The ordinary P or § trap to be used in connection with Gully being 


Hy 
oh 


eo 


ees = 
ie 2 3 | 


hi 
meee I ee} / 


i? in a Separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 
ora LIC i Bil INDE The Hoies for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 
son til, PN Cl fina 
a 7 ri = DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
an TT He THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
SSS ||| 2 
zee ~ PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 
(OFFICE ONLY) 87 PICCADILLY, ao W. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
wa ES 
ne) =: 
The Lessees are now prepared to supply the Trade with Slates of Det pabeds CG 
richness of colour and quality, either round-headed or with upper corners cut. ~ 


thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 
PTL ra and of various sizes. 
ell TTT 
wii AU i ooo TMT on Sanitary Matters. 
BELEMAW & IVEY, 
Handsomely bound in "Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
2) We B 
: eV 


xe=/7 SAMPLES, PRICE LISTS, and further information from the COMPANY’S Ee at | Clo 
i A ER ESWICK.. 4: = 


| Aveust 21, 1885. 


Pete eS . ROCHDALE. © 

For Building Business Premises, Drake Street, 

\‘ Rochdale, for Mr. J. Duckworth. Messrs. 
BUTTERWORTH. & DuNCAN, Architects, 
4 South Parade, Rochdale. 


Digging, Brickwork, and Masonry. 


NICHOLL & Son (accepted) . £2,957 0 
: Other Branches. . 
_ CRABTREE (accepted) , 1,746 0. 0 
Mason, Brickwork, Sc. 
Law . é 2 : 3.000) OO 
. Whiteley, Stainland. . . 3,400 0 0 
Berry & Son. é E >. 3,200 00} 
' Cordingley & Stopford . - 3,195 0° 0] 
Taylor : : A ; SBHIOO: se a 
Turner , : 4 oF 2000 0 0 | 


Carpentry, Joinery, Plumbing, Plastering, 


Slating, and Painting. 
Parker & Son : J B12 395s210m80)| 
Kay .. ‘ é ‘ 20710020) 
Eastwood & Greenwood 2,042 17 6} 
Norris ; : ; 1,979 (0. 0} 
Simpson . \ ; s 1,957.4 0.0} 
Halstead Bros., Todmorden 1,950 0: 0} 
Peters & Sons . 1,945 0 0 
Wilkinson : UAC) CO) 18)! 
J.& J. Coates . id 2O 30] 


Remainder of Rack dale: 


SOUTHALL. 
Wor the Erection of Four Cottages at Ruislip, 
Middlesex, for Mrs. John Ewer, of Southall. 
Mr. THOS. NEWELL, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
9 New Broad Street, H.C. 


Moore : : : - : - ee OOseE On 0 
Kearley . . . ° - $08 OF 0 
Brown & Son : . s. 6f5), OF 0 
QUINION (accepted) . . - 640 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to House in 
Western Road, Southall, Middlesex, for 
Mr. George McDonald, M.D. Mr. Tuos. 
NEWELL, A.R.LB.A., Architect, 9 New 
Broad Street, H.C. 

A. & B. HANSON (accepted) 


| £1, 10% 0.0) 
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SOUTH SHIELDS. 

For Building Four Houses in Eleanor Street, 
near Harton. Messrs. SOUTHRON & HAL- 
LAM, Architects, 70 King Street, South 
Shields. 


Atkin & Co., South Shields £1,693 0 0 
Hudson, South Shields . att 99N O20 
Lawes & Co., South Shields . 1,447 0 0 
Allison, Whitburn . ° Aun dlgeile ft ate 
Anderson, South Shields . ae j2008 OO 
Young, Tyne Docks . : . 1,240 0 0 
Harrison, South Shields 7 ABN oO 1) 
Robertson, South Shields . Ceeleol oe OO 
Nichol & Son, South Shields . 1,140 0 0 
NAPIER, South Shields (ac- 

cepted) .« ’ : ‘ ~ 030515 ~4 

TARLAND. 
For Alterations to School House, Tarland. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Stuart, Tomnakeist, mason . £34 0 0 
Emslie, Tarland, carpenter 36 0 0 
Mitchell, Ballater, plasterer . 14 0 O} 
Cumming, Tarland, slater 92 0.70 
Cumming, Tarland, plumber ee ONO a0 
THRELKELD. 

For Building Mission-room, Threlkeld. Mr. 
THOMAS Hopa@son, Architect, Station 
Road, Keswick. 

Wilkinson & Lewthwaite . £149 15 0 
Swinburn , 3 : 142 9 6! 
Stanley : ; é 135 0 0 
WEIGHTMAN & BURNS  (ae- 
cepted) 129 14 6) 
WANDSWORTH. 


For Completion of Seven Houses at Southfields, | 
Wandsworth, for. Mr. W. Freeman. Mr. 
E. C. BeAuMONT, Architect, 43 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C, 


1 


Macfarlane 6 ; A Ae e) 0 20) 
Picton ; “ : 5 . 2,900 0 0 
Balk * 3 6 ; 2,670 0 0} 
Browne . 6 : é a Peeps (0) 0) 
Burew & Co. (accepted) . wee oom ONrO} 


WATERFOOT. 
For Wood Block Flooring at St. Ann’s Church, 
Geary & Walker, Manchester. 


WEDNESBURY. 
For Wood Block Flooring at the Parish Church. 
Geary & Walker, Manchester. 


2 

WEST HARTLEPOOL. ; 
For Construction of Back Gas and Water Street, 
Back Dyke and Water Street, and Back 
Sarah and Alice Street, for the West 
Hartlepool Improvement Commissioners. 
Mr. J. N. Brown, Surveyor. 


Curry, Hartlepool . ° . £183 2 6 
Dickenson, Hartlepool : 159 «i PeAlO 
Smith, Middlesbrough ‘ 129 134 
GOODHALL, Middlesbrough (ac- 
cepted) . 5 : . = 108i. 2a 
WEYMOUTH. 

For Paving in Chelmsford Street, Weymouth. 
Brown. : 3 . £734 0 0 
Whettam 2 . . 720 5 0mn0 
BARTLETT (accepted) 709.0. 0 
Jesty and Son : we. DOO. | Oa 


For Paving in Brownlow Street, Weymouth. 


Brown. 4 : . . £639 0: .0 
Whettam . ; : 630 0 0 
Bartlett F F : CLTROHES 
Jesty & SON (accepted) 538 (0° 0 


THE SUAKIM-BERBER RAILWAY 
PLANT. 


‘Tr is stated that Sir Andrew Clarke, Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, has now completed 
his plans for the distribution and use of the 
railway plant which was intended for the 
Suakim-Berber Railway. It comprises some 60 
miles of rails, sleepers, and fittings of the best 
manufacture, and has been landed at the dif- 


‘ferent South Coast ordnance stores in as good 


condition as when it was sent from this country 
to Suakim., Sir Andrew Clarke considers it 
necessary, to perfect the defence of the South 
coast, that a line of rails should be laid down 
in the rear of the forts protecting Chatham, 
Portsmouth (including Hilsea and Gosport) and 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
82 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C. 


BILLs OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPorTsS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S  INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CerrrtiFIcaATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracun’s TaBLes, upon application. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
Group III. (South Gallery, North Court), Stand 382. 


Registered ts 2 AVODILOS My ) Trade Mark, 


PATENT FLOO! Sd 


NT FLOORING, 


ORNAMENTAL FLOOR BORDERS, 


DADOS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, &c. 
Patented throughout Europe, the United States 
of America, and the Colonies. 

Full Particulars and Prices of A. PUTNEY, 
Baltic Wharf, Paddington, London, W.; or of 
his Agents, throughout the Country. 


FIXING BLOCKS. 


WRIGHT'S FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS. 


(PATENTED 1881.) 
For Skirtings, Dados, Matchboarding, Linings, 
&c., superseding Wood Grounds and Backings, 
without extra cost. Special Sections are now made 
for fixing Floor-boards to Concrete or Fireproof 
Floors, omitting Joists, saving Depths, and pre- 
venting Spaces or the accumulation of Dirt and 
Dust. Fireproof Plate for Joists, &e, &c.— 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, Comsn dows 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L”- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 

BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices § Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


SOSSSSSSCOCSSSSSCSSSSSSOCOSSOSOOSOSOSOOSOGS 


S | I) P E € xX TiEAD 
: GLAZING 
For ROOFS, * * * * * * * # 
«xxx * SKYLIGHTS & 
SS) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 

No Special Lontract Required, 


No Zinc, lRoN, oR PuTtTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD, 


PEDDLE ILS L LISLE 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


& & * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
POSSESSES SSS SSS SSOSHSO STOO SCO SOS; 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a.e now offered by the Pioprietor, 
Mr. Muscorr (whose name is so well known in connection with 
these Green Slates for the last twenty years), at a reduction of 
Twenty per Cent. 


address, as under. * Mr. MUSCOTT, 


FARLEIGH DOWN,| 


For Testimonials, Samples, Price Lists, &c., apply to the old 


SANITARY PLUNIBING 


(A SPECIALITY). 
The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co, 


Advise with Architects as to the SANITARY ARRANGE- 
MENTS, i.e. the 


DRAINAGE, WATER SUPPLY 
AND VENTILATION 


of New Houses ; prepare Specification ; and execute such Special 
Work by their staff of trained workmen under Engineer's 
supervision (which enables a ceriificate to be given). 
Address MANAGER—The SANITARY ENGINEERING and 
VENTILATION CO., 115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
(Established 1875.) 


BATH STPONE. 


FACILITIES FOR SELECTION AND QUALITY ~- 
UNEQUALLED, HAVING UPWARDS OF 


300,000 FEET CUBE 


IN STOCK OF ALL KNOWN DESCRIPTIONS. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


GALVANIZED €orkveateD FITCREB) 
ROOF: 


== 


ING. . 
HAY SHEDS, BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCROOLS, MIS “10H ROOMS. 
GALVANISED IRON SHEETS. 


Felt Tanks, Fencing, Haves, Gutters, Down 


IRON ROOK 


Spouts, Nails, &c. 
E. F. BLAKELEY & CO., 
25 Hatton Garden, Liverpool. 
TOCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owsers. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties ot 


OATOA— ay 


GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 3 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. : 


Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries, 
,Clynderwen R.S. O., South Wales. 


Selected specially to suit Architects” 
BATH § TONE, { Specifications snd Builders’ use. 


Address_YU KNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts." j 
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Plymouth. In each of these places the forts 
are long distances apart, and they should ‘be 
connected by railway so that they could be 
quickly reinforced in case of emergency and a 
supply of provisions provided in case of sus- 


tained attack. Sir Andrew has also given 
instructions that in every case the railway now 
about to be laid shall communicate with the 
great railway systems of the country. The 
whole of the railway plant at disposal will thus 
be utilised, with the exception of a few miles, 
which will be employed at the new heavy 
ordnance ranges at Lydd, to facilitate the trans- 
port of men and material over the extensive 
stretch of sand to the shooting ranges. 


THE BIRMINGHAM WORKHOUSE 
INFIRMARY. 


A MEETING of the Workhouse Committee of the 
Birmingham Board of Guardians was he!d on 
Friday, for the purpose of considering the report 
of the deputation appointed to visit other work- 
houses, with a view to providing additional 
infirmary accommodation for the town. Mr. 
William Price stated that it was now nearly 
four months since four members of the Board, 
with Mr. Ward, the architect, were appointed 
to consider the question of overcrowding in the 
infirmary wards, with power to visit workhouse 
infirmaries in various parts. The deputation 
had devoted considerable time to the matter, 
and now presented a scheme which, in their 
judgment, was the only one that would effec- 
tually deal with the difficulty. His first idea 
was that they should resort to a little more| 
patching up of the house, and so tide over the| 
present difficulty until times were better, and | 
the ratepayers more in a position to meet a 
large expenditure. But he was met with the 
knowledge that the Local Government Board | 
were determined that they should not put 
another brick upon the present building for the) 
purpose of increasing accommodation under the |i 
same management ; therefore they were driven | 
to consider the question of providing a sepa- | 


rate infirmary. The deputation were most 
desirous to utilise as much as possible the 
present building in order to lighten the expense. 
They decided to recommend the Board to utilise 
the building now used for the females, adding 


to it a block for the administration, with quar- 
ters for medical officers and others. 
on that there would be a wing exactly corre- 
sponding in appearance to the present infirmary 


Following 


—all facing the Dudley Road. At the rear of 
the administration block they proposed to con- 
struct a number of pavilions running on either 
side of the central corridor. Each pavilion, or 
block, would contain six wards, and each ward 
twenty-eight beds, giving the proper 1,000 cubic 
feet space to each patient. At the end of these 
blocks was another block for the nurses. —Mr. 
Jerrett said that ten years ago the question of 
the congested condition of the house was to the 
front. Eight hundred pounds was spent in 
putting up wooden wards. A few years later 
20,0002. was spent by the guardians, and amongst 
other patchwork expenditures was that of 3,000/. 
for the test-house. But the difficulty was not 
overcome. There was no finality in connection 
with the question. To show that the scheme 
was not an extravagant one he referred to the 
Stoke-on-Trent Infirmary, which, he said, had 
just been erected at a total cost of 14,0002. It 
provided for 176 beds, each with a space of 950 
cubic feet, so that the cost per bed was 76J. 
—Mr. Arundel said he could not see why the 
building should cost 60,000/., when the parish 
offices were erected for half that money. Why 
could not two of the pavilions be knocked off ? 
—Mr. Ward, the architect, in answer to various 
questions, said the proposed building would be 
three storeys high. He thought there was full 
value for the 60,0002. Each of the five blocks 
was 226 feet long and 24 feet wide inside. 
| Each patient would have 1,000 cubic feet space. 
He could not imagine a cheaper scheme. About 
15,0002. or 16,0002. would be saved by making 
two blocks less.—The Chairman said that of all 
the workhouses they visited none were so bad 
in their infirmary accommodation as that of 
Birmingham.—Mr. Ashford: Are the fittings 
and furniture included in the 60,000/.?—The 


Chairman : The fittings, but not the furniture. 
There is a great deal of the furniture at oun 
disposal already. 
the Board of Guardians on Tuesday by 24 against 
12 votes. 


ee Oe ad 


PROPOSED THAMES EMBANKMENT, 


A PROPOSAL to construct an embankment on 
the side of the River Thames at Isleworth’ is 
under consideration of the Hounslow and Isle- 
worth Local Board. The Vicar has received a. 
letter from the Thames Conservators, in which 
they offer to supply the necessary materials for 
the construction of the embankment if the: 
Local Board would undertake to carry out the: 
work, which the surveyor has estimated would: 
cost several thousand pounds. The Vicar urgedi 
the Board to accept the offer, as the proposed 
embankment would make that one of the most. 
beautiful parts of the river, and might be the: 
starting or terminating point of an important. 
riverside way extending to London. Some- 
members were strongly opposed to the expendi- 
ture, and the subject was deferred for further 
consideration. 
see 


ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES. 


THE Permanent Exhibition of Improved Archi- 
tectural Appliances and Inventions has just ~ 
been opened at 10 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, under the management of Mr. Stephem 
8. Phillips, and will be open daily from 10 A.M. 
to 5 p.M., free. The object of this undertaking 
is to provide a registration, and in some 
instances an exhibit of all the products, articles, 
inventions, patents, &c., that come within the 
scope of architectural appliances in building, 
sanitation, heating, lighting and ventilation, 
and house decorations and fittings. One of the 
great advantages of an exhibition of this kind 
is the great saving of time and trouble to an 
architect and his clients, who are enabled to see 
numerous things they may require, instead of 
having to drive | half over London to the various: 


show rooms of the manufacturers. 


STEREOSCOPIC CO., 
108 &110 Ree wN 
Street. 


FREE 


TO PURCHASER 


S Wy 


Ss 


TEUR PHOTO 


STEREOSCOPIC CO 
54 CHEAPSIDE 


LESSONS’ 


OF APPARATUS. 


A Studio is Reserved both at 108 and 110 Rapedt & Street and 54 Cheapside exclusively for Amateurs, in which Lessons 


are given in Private. 


IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS. 


“To the student of architecture it is a most useful servant on a sketching tour, in supplementing the work of his pencil, because for want of 
time many objects of study are not able to be done justice to in his note- book.’ "—Architect. 
For Price Lists, Opinions of the Press, and all Particulars, apply to Manager, Photo Apparatus Departments, 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO,, 103 & 110 RECENT STRERT, or 54 CHEAPSIDE, 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S 


‘ONCE 
USED, 
ALWAYS 
USED. 


EXPANSION 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. 


JONES & ATTWOOD 
ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- 
PANSION cane Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and 
MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. 


uncrien Catalogu and Price List Free. 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 
Specially NEAT. 
adapted CHEAP. 
For CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, 
MANSIONS | 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ‘% 
&e. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1881. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES OF TILES. 
MALKIN, EDGE & CO., BURSLEM, 


Have Reduced the Prices of all their PATTERNS of PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC FLOOR TILES. 
and also of their GLAZED, ENCAUSTIC, PRINTED, and PAINTED TILES. 
USERS WILL DO WELL IN APPLYING FOR THEIR LISTS BEFORE ORDERING 
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The exhibit of Messrs. Phillips & Son is most 
valuable, as it enables the general public to 
understand some of the principles of sanitary 
science by the admirable models which they 
show. In one room is exhibited the model of 
a house constructed to scale, showing the drain- 
age and complete sanitary arrangements; and 
as it is supplied with water it shows the prac- 
tical working of all the various appliances. In 
another room is a section—full size—of a dis- 
connecting chamber, with every detail complete, 
and a second full-size model supplied with 
water to show the action of a disconnecting 
trap. They also show their new “ Cerus”’ trap, 
rain-water gully, and grease trap. 

Messrs. H. Conolly & Co., London, exhibit 
*“The Acme Bath,” which is the perfection of a 
bath with all its various appliances and latest 
improvements. Besides the ordinary hot and 
cold supplies, it has an ascending shower and 
douche combined. They also exhibit Perkins’s 
steel bath, which combines lightness with) 
strength. <A slop sink and combined lavatory | 
is worthy of notice with respect to a new self- 


occurs when the pipe ends “over a grating.” 
The stoneware gullies deserve the highest 
praise, and are now coming into universal use. 

A very attractive stand is exhibited by 
Webb’s Worcester Tileries Company, Limited, 
where are to be seen a great variety of geome- 
trical and encaustic tiles for floors, and a very 
beautiful display of printed, underglazed hearth, 
wall, and grate-cheek tiles. Their London 
agent is Mr. John 8. Marks, who will at any 
time wait upon persons desirous of information 
on notice being given at 10 Baker Street. 

Messrs. Bassant & Son show parquet flooring, 
and designs for panelling and wall decoration, 
both in thick and thin parquet. The designs 
are good and the workmanship of superior 
quality. 

Messrs. W. Woollams & Co., the old-established 
paper stainers of Marylebone, exhibit a variety 
of artistic wall and ceiling papers; they also 
show specimens of a new patented material in 
imitation of embossed leather, called ‘“ Ter- 
gorine,’ of which they are the sole manu- 
facturers. 

Messrs. Fredk. Walton & Co., show their now 


acting flushing arrangement for the slop sink, 
whereby it is impossible to empty slops without 
flushing the closet afterwards, This firm also 
shows several “ valve” closets, all with various | 
improvements; also “wash-out ” closets and a 
detached closet, “The Unitas,” which is an 
ornamental piece of stoneware standing quite 
detached without any wood enclosure. ‘This is 
a very valuable improvement as regards perfect 
cleanliness, more especially for public buildings, 
schools, hospitals, &c. 

Messrs. Rottmann, Strome & Co. make a fine 
show of Japanese leather paper-hangings, some 
of the designs showing great artistic merit in 
colour and design. These papers are manufac- 
tured at their works in Japan by native work- 


men and artists, all the work being executed | 


well-known Lincrusta-Walton, for decorating 
walls, doors, and shutter panels, &c. Their 
recently-introduced designs show to advantage 
the effect the material is capable of producing. 


|Amongst the many advantages of lincrusta is 


its great toughness and durability, which enables 
it to stand very hard wear. It is washable and 
almost imperishable, and may be said to be 
economical, sanitary, and artis ic. 

Messrs. Bellman & Ivey, formerly of Wigmore 
Street, and now of Picadilly, exhibit scaglola 
marble columns, pedestals, dado, and wall 
panelling in imitation of various marbles, also 
balustrades, pilasters, &c. The high-class work 
executed by this firm is so well known that it 
is not necessary to do more than mention it. 


entirely by hand. The papers possess the further 
advantages of being washable and damp-proof, 
and the golds being untarnishable. 

Messrs. Bellman & Ivey show “ Bellman’s 
Patent Gully” for receiving the end of rain- 
water pipes, and disconnecting them from 
drain, whereby the splashing is avoided which 


The well-known firm of Messrs. Joseph Cliff 
'& Sons, of Wortley, Leeds, and London, show a 
|porcelain bath for hospital or asylum use, and 
/porcelain-lined sinks of every kind. For sani- 
|tary purposes these cannot be too highly com- 
| mended. The sinks ought to be used universally, 
as being perfectly impervious to saturation of 


greasy matter, and tending to promote the most 
perfect cleanliness. é 

Messrs. G. Wright & Sons, of Queen Victoria. 
Street, exhibit a new grate, which has the 
advantage of being used as a large fire or a 
small one; this is arranged by being able to 
“draw out” the fire-box to double its ordinary 
size. When the front is drawn out to make a. 
large fire it is a quick-combustion grate, and. 
when it is pushed back to make a small fire 
the bottom is solid, and then becomes a slow- 
combustion grate. There are doubtless many 
rooms where it may be used with advantage. 

M. P. Balin, whose Paris manufactory is un- 
rivalled for producing certain high-class wall 
decorations, exhibits imitations of the ancient 
Gobelin and other tapestries, reproductions in 
relief of the antique velvets of Genoa and 
Venice, imitations of embroideries of all epochs, 
reproductions of the superb leathers of Cordova, 
I:aly, Flanders, and Portugal. 

The exhibit of Messrs. Banner Brothers & Co. 
shows a selection of their well-known venti- 
lators. Banner traps are shown of rustless iron 
and of glazed vitrified stoneware. There are 
also manhole covers with air-tight joints, inlet 
ventilators, and numerous sanitary appliances, 
all deserving attention and examination. 


——_+——_ 


THE PARCEL POST. 


THE arrangements and charges of the Parcel 
Post have caused a disappointment to the 
public, and in consequence a heavy loss has 
been entailed. There are many of our readers 
who will be able to confirm what has been 
written by Mr, W. H. White, the secretary of 
the Royal Instituté of British Architects, in the 
following letter to the Yimes:—May I be 
permitted to state that for the last two 
years I have tried to employ the Postmaster- 
General to carry parcels, but that the attempts 
have been ludicrously discouraging. At the 
present moment I have about 900 volumes, each 
weighing 33 lb., to be delivered in London and 
the suburbs at some 900 different places. The 
Parcel Post will carry them at 9d. per volume. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIXtn CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Straet, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation. 


A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system 
of ventilation of his own invention, which was very successful. 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, CL. 


F. H. SmityH, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, H.C. 


4 THE SANCTUARY, S.W., LONDON: NOVEMBER 22nd, 1884, | 


In reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Koom”’ of the 
illuminated fountains at the Health Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus. 


enabled the men to perform their duties without 


inconvenience.— Yours faithfully, 


DAVID URQUHART. 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a syphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H 
Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment 


from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. 


The exit for the vitiated air is 


placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of 
rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed 
concentrically, but the action and results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the smaller one forms an 
induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one ina continuous stream. The result is a rapid clearing 
away of all deleterious gases and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature 
in the apartment. Inasmall room at Mr. Smith’s offices in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently guite 
innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fabr. At a higher level, however, and especially near to the ce iling, 
the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demcnstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off through the exit tube. 
which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and 
equalised, a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. The system bas already 
been applied to a church and other buildings with acknowledged success.” 
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The London Parcels Delivery Company will 
carty them at 23d. per volume, as far as Rich- 
mond on one side, and Woolwich on the other. 
The company will also send a van for my 
volumes, and if any be insufficiently or wrongly 
addressed it will return them to me without 
any extra charge. Moreover, a single packet! 
can be sent by the London Parcels Delivery 
Company at less than half the amount that the 
Government charges for it. The Parcel Post 
may, perhaps, be advantageously used for the 
issue of single packets addressed to the pro- 
vinces or to India ; but, in the case of numbers, 
there are private firms which will deliver 
parcels all over the United Kingdom, say 
three or four hundred at a time, at consider- 
ably less than the Government tariff. 

’ The establishment of the Parcel Post has, no 
doubt, stimulated the exertions of private car-| 
riers, thereby menaced with destruction. They | 
have lowered their prices, and the public are 
the gainers, at least for a time. The State, | 
whose only excuse for its action is the good of 
the public, and whose sole justification is suc- 
cess, is obviously bound to ruin these private | 
carriers, and circumstances warrant a doubt! 
whether ultimate success in this particular will | 
be identical with the public good. Indeed, one) 
is tempted to ask whether this kind of Govern- 
ment competition in strictly commercial matters 
is quite fair to a portion of the public, and) 
whether it may not one day be indefinitely 
extended by a zealous Executive so as to in- 
juriously affect the interests of the community 
at large, 

In France and Germany the State intervenes, 
subsidises, protects for educational purposes. 
It has done so advantageously in the matter of 
the higher arts, the result being that, generally 
speaking, Frenchmen and Germans are far 
ahead of Englishmen in artistic appreciation. 
But in this country the State seldom soars 
above a trader's aim. Government goes into 
business on its own account; sets upa shop or 
an office of its own, with officials paid by the) 
nation; competes with, and, having unlimited 
capital at its command, ultimately cripples a 
trade or a profession, the members of which are 


of seven in a household. 
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bound by law to contribute to the support of 
their destroyer. The Parcel Post speculation, 
however, does not attain to even that ideal 
of modern statecraft ; for, instead of yielding 
an immediate pecuniary profit, it represents a 
dead loss to the national exchequer, while, as 
far as the metropolis goes, it is neither safer 
nor more expeditious than are the private 


carriers and the old-established carrying firms, 
and it is infinitely more expensive. 
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THE LEITH IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


THE letting of that portion of the ground at 


Leith comprised in the Improvement Scheme, 
and known as Area D, has been completed, with 


‘the exception of a small piece of ground in 


front of the Board school at Yardheads. It 
may be interesting to note the progress of a 
movement to house the working-classes, which 
has already involved an expenditure within the 
burgh of 113,00027. Mr. M‘Cabe bought the 
first feu at Yardheads, with about 100 feet 
of frontage, at an annual feu-duty of 27/7. 6s. 
per annum. A double tenement on this feu is 
now approaching completion, consisting of shops 
and houses, the houses capable of accommo- 
dating one hundred persons, taking the average 
The rents are from 
71. to 81. A piece of ground at the corner of 
Great Junction Street and Henderson Street 


|was acquired by Mr. Thynn, builder, at an 


annual feu-duty of 55/., and a substantial tene- 
ment of shops and houses has been erected 
here. There are nine houses of three rooms 
each, suitable for the better class of artisans, 
at rents of from 16/. to 177. These houses are 
provided with hot and cold water, and all sani- 
tary appliances. At the back of this tenement 
a small stance was sold to Messrs. D. J. Thomson 


& Co. for 6002. and this has been used 
for an extension of their rectifying pre- 
mises. Immediately opposite, a new church 


is being erected for the Kirkgate United 
Presbyterian congregation (the Rev. Dr. Mill’s), 
at a cost of between 5,0002. and 6,000J. 
The feu duty for this site is 40/, per annum. 
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Mr. Sharp, builder, has now taken the last feu 
at 115. per annum, for the erection of four- 
storey tenements of houses, suitable for artisans 
and labourers, in terms of the Act. On two lots 
Mr. Sharp is allowed to erect houses of two, 
three, and four rooms éach, and on other two 
lots dwellings of two and three rooms respect- 
ively. The first instalment of 507. is payable at 
Martinmas, 1886, the second at the same period 
of 1887, the third at the rate of 85/., and there- 
after at the full charge of 1157. Next to be 
operated upon is area A, one of the largest areas 
in the scheme, and one which was reported as 
unhealthy when the Provisional Order was 
before Parliament. This space when cleared is 
to be utilised for the erection of one-roomed 
houses for the poorer classes of the community, 
The capitalised value of the feus in area D, at 
twenty-four years’ purchase, including 6002. 
for ground sold, is 7,2487. For the whole 
scheme the estimated recoupment to the burgh 
was 46,000/., but, judging from the rate ob- 
tained for the feus in area D, which was looked 
upon as the best feuing grounds, the total re- 
coupment will be considerably under the esti- 
mate. Upto the present time the total expendi- 
ture on the part of the Town Council has been 
113,0007., as compared with the Parliamentary 
estimate of 98,0007. When the scheme was 
started, it was thought that 2d. per pound on 
the rental of the burgh would cover the cost, 
but 4d. is the rate now levied. 
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A BUILDING ACCOUNT. 


AN action was brought last week in the Lynn 
County Court by Mr. Wanford, builder, against 
Jobn Kent, to recover 24/. 10s. 2d., a balance of 
a building account. Defendant put in a counter- 
claim for 18/. for non-completion of work within 
time specified. In December 1883, defendant 
employed plaintiff to build a house for him, 
and an agreement was drawn up between the 
parties that the work should be done for 4802., 
subject to certain clauses and restrictions, Pay- 
ment was to be made during the progress of 
the work at the rate of 80 per cent., subject to 
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the certificate of the architect. Thé building 
was to be completed within three months, under 
a-penalty of 20s. per day as liquidation damages. 
_ Mr. Colman, the architect, said it was not the 

builder's fault that the work was not completed 


within:the time agreed upon in the contract, as |’ 


defendant put impediments in the way.’ Further, 
he said at the time he signed the certificate of 
the completion of the work there were certain 
small deficiencies, and to protect defendant he 
provided that this work, which was really 
extras, should be done by the plaintiff “if called 
upon to do it within eight months from the 
date’ of the certificate.” Plaintiff, however, 
was never called upon to do it. Mr. 
Colman also said in January last defendant 
expressed his entire satisfaction with the 
work, with one exception, and that was 
the back-kitchen range. He afterwards said 
there was a crack in the stonework of the fire- 
place, but, he added, this was not the fault of 
the contractor because he (defendant) had 
selected the stone, and it was put in to his 
order. Mr. Colman explained that the delay 
was caused through several of defendant’s re- 
quirements, which took time to arrange. For 
instance, he wanted the walls of the house 
built up to a certain boundary line, and the 
men engaged on the work were kept idling 
about whilst he (Mr. Colman) was negotiating. 
_ _ Defendant said he wanted his architect to 

allow him 187, for damages sustained in conse- 
quence of the house not being completed at the 
proper time. His Honour: “To allow you,” 
and he refused to do so? Defendant: Yes. 
He'was more on the other side than for me. 
When he brought me the certificate he said, 
“That is what you have to pay, and you pay 
it.” His Honour: What did he say when you 
asked for the 18/.? Defendant: Why, only 
laughed and took no notice. His Honour: Did 
you not think it was very unbecoming of him 
to laugh at you, who engaged him, and did you 
not tell him so? Defendant: I dare say I did. 
We have had some very high words about the 
matter. I spoke to hima second time about 
allowing me the 18/7, when he exclaimed: 
“You are not going to press that, surely?” A 
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letter was next putin in which defendant'said, 
“ The stove had not been put in yet. When it 
was, he thought they would be about straight, 
and then he should send to Mr. Colman to give 
his final award.”| ; 

His Honour said after that letter he was 
clearly of opinion the defendant had no case. 
There was no complaint as to the work done, 
and it was shown that everything would be 
“straight” upon the stove being putin. Mr. 
Colman’s evidence was very clear—the eight 
months’ grace was given so that if anything 
occurred of a wrong character plaintiff might 
remedy it. He had not, however, been ‘called 
on,” as the words of the agreement provided, 
and taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, together with the letter written by the 
defendant, he was of opinion that defendant 
had not made out his counter claim. Conse- 
quently judgment would be given in favour of 
plaintiff on his claim, and defendant would be 
nonsuited on the counter claim. 
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ENGINEERING CONTRACTS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper containing the 
number of private bills which were passed 
during the session just ended has just been 
issued. Itappears that 161 Bills received legis- 
lative sanction out of 237 which came before the 
several Parliamentary Committees. Of this 
number 70 are Bills connected with railway 
undertakings, 45 of them being for the con- 
struction of 230 miles of new railway and 
other works, at an estimated expenditure of 
13,401,000/. Twelve of the authorised Bills are 
for the construction of 114 miles of entirely 
new lines of railway by companies incorporated 
for the purpose, at an outlay of 2,541,0002., the 
remaining 10,860,000/7. of expenditure autho- 
rised being by existing companies on additional 
lines and other works, chiefly by the great 
leading comranies, the largest outlay being 
1,330,0002. by the London and North-Western 
Company, 1,000,0007. by the Great Eastern 
Company, 1,000,0007. by the South-Hastern 
Company, 889,000/. by the Lancashire and 


Yorkshire Company, 800,0002.. by the Manches-; 
ter, Sheffield & Lincolnshire Company, 800,0002 
by the London, Chatham & Dover Company, 
820,0007. by the Mersey Company, 660,0002. by? 
the London and. South-Western Company, 
440,0002. by the London and Blackwall Com- 
pany, and 400,000/. by the Taff Vale Company. 
Among the other bills which have been sanc- 
tioned are 12 for the construction of tramways, 
20 gas and water bills, 10 in connection with 
docks, harbours, and rivers, and 14 town im- 
provement bills; the remaining bills being in 
connection with projects of a miscellaneous 
character. Twenty-one of the anthorised bills 
relate to railways, tramways, and other under-° 
takings connected with the metropolis. Among 
the bills connected with the provinces, Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire contribute several to the « 
list, 18 being bills in respect of undertakings in 
Lancashire, and 10 connected with projects in 
Yorkshire. Five of the bills are connected with 
undertakings in Liverpool, and five in respect: 
of Manchester projects, of which the most 
important is the Manchester Ship Canal, 36 
miles in length, the estimated cost of which is 
10,000,0004. 
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THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


Messrs. E. ASCHERBERG & Co., of No. 211 
Regent Street, W., have just published the 
following new music :— 

“Tullaby.” Written and composed by Mabel 
Bourne. (EH flat and F.)—A pleasing melody, 
whose title sufficiently indicates the style, as 
music and words are in perfect harmony. 

“ Jack and the Mermaid,” in F and A, and 
‘“‘ Father’s Boat,” in C and F. Words by Arthur 
Chapman, music by Henry Pontet.—In these 
songs, Mr. Pontet admirably sustains the repu- 
tation gained by former compositions, both in 
the lively, humorous style of his “ Tit for Tat,” 
and in the touchingly pathetic style of “The 
Last Muster.” The highest praise that can be 
given is to say that the two songs just issued are 
worthy followers of the earlier compositions, 
each in its own style, and will, no doubt, : 
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receive a warm welcome from all lovers of 
music. 

“The Angel’s Whisper ” (for mezzo-soprano in 
F). Written by Samuel Lover, composed by 
Eugéne Artot.—A graceful melody in thorough 
sympathy with the words, while the accom- 
paniment is at once tasteful and effective. 

“Notturne” (in B flat) and ‘Le Réveillon ” 
(air, “Louis XV.”). By G. J. Rubini.—Both 
effective pieces, suitable for pupils of moderate 
capacity, and should receive a hearty welcome 
from pianoforte teachers. The “ Notturne” is 
especially well written, and evinces the good 
taste and musicianly spirit of the composer. 
“Le Réveillon” is in the familiar gavotte 
measure. 

“La Féte.” Valse. By W. C. Levey.—A 
pretty set of valses, entitled “ A Souvenir of the 
Inventions Exhibition,” illustrated with a pic- 
ture of the building. “ La Féte ” should form 
a valuable addition to the répertoire of ball- 
room music during the approaching season. 


ee eerie 


NOTABLE EXHIBITS AT THE 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


At the invitation of Messrs. John H. Ladd & 
Co., of 116 Queen Victoria Street, we, on 
Tuesday last, the 18th inst., inspected the 
Harvey Patent Screw and Bolt Threading 
Machine, exhibited at the International Inven- 
tions Exhibition, Stand No. 1,144, Western 
Gallery. The Harvey machine differs from the 
old system in this respect, that whereas the 
latter cuts the blank to form the thread (caus- 
ing a great waste of metal), in this new 
machine the threads are rolled by compression. 
It isa small and exeeedingly simple machine. 
At one end is a helmet-shaped hopper or recep- 
tacle made of iron, into which the blank or 
embryoscrews are placed. Once set in motion, 
by means of steam, a narrow lifter falls con- 
stantly into the mass of unformed screws, and 
picks up a number of them and arranges them 
one behind the other, processionally as it were, 
about a hundred at a time. These are then 


thrust forward automatically, and their bodies 
forced between the rotary die and a stationary 
section, ribbed to correspond, thus producing 
by revolution the thread, which is raised 
on the blank. By the old system 1,066 
gross of 1} inch No. 10 screw could be made 
from one ton of wire, at the rate of fifteen 
screws a minute per machine; whereas the 
Harvey machine has an out-turn of 1,800 gross, 
at the rate of one gross per minute, thus effect- 
ing a saving of 734 gross in one ton of wire, 
and doing the work of ten machines of the old | 
method. The screws made by the Harvey 
machine posses# the following advantages :— 
It has a true gimlet point, thus drawing the 
screw into the wood in a straight course, and 
doing away almost entirely with the use ofa 
gimlet. The thread is found to be much 
stronger, the metal being rolled up and com- 
pressed. In the ordinary screw at present in 
use the fibre is cut, and thereby weakened. 
Another point of great value is that the neck of 
the Harvey screw is of smaller diameter than 
the thread, whereas in the ordinary screw the 
neck is larger than the thread, necessitating in 
hard wood the use of two gimlets, to avoid 
splitting. These machines will thread iron or 
Bessemer steel bolts equally as well as screws 
for wood. The proprietors have been awarded 
a gold medal for these machines. 


MESSRS. GEARY & WALKER, of 7 John Dalton} 


Street, Manchester, occupy Stand No. 387 in the 
north court. Last week we noticed numerous 
orders that the firm had recently received to 
apply their patent improved wood-block floor- 
ing. This system of wood-flooring, the ‘“ Pa- 
tent ‘Premier’ System of Wood-block Floor- 
ing,” has been adopted by many well-known 
architects for churches, schools, hospitals, 
banks, public buildings, private residences, 
basements, and railway-station platforms, wait- 
ing rooms, &c. It is laid to any design similar 
to parquetry, in all kinds of wood, with any 
size of blocks, and its peculiar advantages are 
that it is solid, and therefore noiseless, being 
free from the reverberation which is inseparable 
from hollow-boarded floors; it is dry, warm, 
and very durable. There is no space for the 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


accumulation of foul air or vermin under this 

flooring —an important sanitary consideration, 

in hospital construction especially. As wood- 

block flooring is now rapidly superseding 

the ordinary boarded flooring the atten- 

tion of architects, engineers, and others in- 

terested, may be called to the special advan- | 
tages the system possesses, not attained by 

other systems. In the wood-block floors laid 

by inexperienced hands, and in other cases, a 
large proportion of the blocks are found, shortly 

after being laid, to be loose, causing great 

trouble and annoyance. By a two-fold method 

of keying the blocks exclusively employed in : 
this system, and approved by distinguished 

architects and engineers, it is impossible for 

them to be loosened except by force, such as 

would never be applied to any floor by ordinary 

usage. All blocks are prepared from sound and. 
well-seasoned timber, which undergoes a process 
of steaming and gradual drying by hot air, 
every vestige of moisture thus being extracted - 
from the wood, and thoroughly desiccated 
blocks insured. By means of a specially-de- 

vised machine the blocks are planed and cut 
mathematically exact, with perfectly true and 
smooth sides and ends, so that when laid they 
fit as close as in parquetry. The blocks are 
bedded on their specially-prepared composition, 

which is very adhesive, preservative against dry 

rot and dampness, and inodorous. This com- 
position is forced into V-shaped grooves formed 
in sides of blocks, and thus acts as a “key.” 
In addition, each block is firmly secured to the 
composition and underlying cement floating by 
metal keys, which render it absolutely impos-~ 
sible for the blocks to work loose. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. G. B. KENT & Sons, the well-known . 
brush-makers of 11 Great Marlborough Street, 
W., have just purchased the stock, utensils, fix-— 
tures, plant, machinery, good-will, and every- 
thing connected with the old-established brush © 
manufacturing business of John Gosnell & Co. 
The high reputation of Messrs. Kent & Co. for 
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ithe manufacture of every kind of brush used 
in the building trades is too well known to need 
any reference to it; but the new purchase will 


enable them to supply the market with the 


‘Southampton. 


highest class of fancy brushes, and amongst 
others they become the sole manufacturers and 
proprietors of the well-known patent “ Tricho- 
saron” hairbrush. The skilled workmen lately 
‘in the employ of Messrs. Gosnell & Co., are 
aaah with the business to Messrs. Kent 
& Co. 


THE Board of Trade have received through 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs two 
despatches from Lisbon, dated the 30th ult., 
enclosing copies and translations of laws in 
virtue of which the import duties levied in 
Portugal upon certain articles have been altered 
as follows:—Tiles and bricks, 53d. per cwt.; 
«cement, chalk, and crude plaster free. 

A LARGE assortment of builders’ and cabinet 
brassfoundry, Medieval furniture, &c., may be 
seen at the London office of Messrs. N. Bundy 
& Co., at 62 Holborn Viaduct. A speciality is 
made of bell furniture, of which a very fine 
assortment is shown. 


TENDERS were recently submitted by all of 
the leading lift manufacturers, at the request of 
Mr. Jacomb, the chief engineer of the London 
and South-Western Railway, for the erection of 
a passenger lift in the South-Western Hotel at 
The contract was awarded to 
the American Elevator Company, 38 Old Jewry, 
H.C., for one of their standard hydraulic ele- 
vators, and it is now in process of construction. 


Messrs. WM. WOOLLAMS & Co., of High 
Street, near Manchester Square, W., the original 
makers of non-arsenical paper-hangings, have 
been awarded a bronze medal at the Inventions 
Exhibition for specimens of ‘‘ embossed leather ” 
and “Tergorine,” lacquered and decorated, for 
screens, wall-hangings, &c. ‘‘Tergorine” is an 
artificial leather, closely resembling real leather 
in appearance, non-poisonous, free from un- 
pleasant odour, and washable. 
in the west arcade of the conservatory, and is 
brilliantly illuminated at night by electric 
light, 


Their stand is} 


| 


THE Great Northern Railway Company have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. James Brier, 
Wilson & Co., of Savile Town, Dewsbury, for 
the drifting of a tunnel in Soothill for the line 
about to be constructed between Batley and 
Beeston, and which is to give better access to 
Leeds ; and for the construction of a loop line 
connecting the Great Northern and the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire systems at Savile Town. 


A CoMPANY has been formed to purchase all 
the cabs in Birmingham, about 500 in number, 
and replace them with 600 new and improved 
vehicles. The old rate of fare is to be abo- 
lished, and a uniform rate of 6d. per mile 
substituted. 


A FRENCHMAN in Constantinople has ob- 
tained an Imperial firman authorising the 
establishment of a glass manufactory there 
for a period of ten years. The building is 
situated at Pasha-Bagtché, on the Bosphorus. 
Glass wares of all descriptions imported from 
Europe are to be produced, and to be allowed 
to enter free of duties into all parts of the 
Empire. Plant, machinery, and materials are 
also to be imported free at the outset. 


THE employés of Messrs. Cotterell Brothers, 
the well-known paper-hangings merchants, of 
11 Clare Street, Marsh Street, and New Baldwin 
Street, Bristol, had their annual outing to 
Weston-super-Mare, on Saturday last. Dinner 
was served at the Claremont Hotel, and was 
presided over by Mr. Henry F. Cotterell. Mr. 
H. B. Derrick proposed the health of the prin- 
cipal, Mr. F. F. Cotterell, regretting that he 
was unable to be present, but expressing 
pleasure at having Mr. Henry Cotterell amongst 
them. Mr. H. F. Cotterell, in reply, spoke of 
the pleasure it gave him to be amongst them on 
that occasion, and, remarking on the good feel- 
ing which existed between master and men, 
trusted it would long continue. He reminded 
them of the excellent opportunity for a growth 
in art knowledge afforded by the recently- 
opened Merchant Venturers’ School for Trade, 
Science, and Art, and impressed upon all the 
necessity of saving, and the qualities essential 


to success—honesty and industry and thorough | 


‘integrity of character. After other compli- 
mentary toasts had been responded to, the 
party adjourned, and occupied the remainder of 
the day with the various attractions of this 
favourite watering-place, and arrived home at 
10.30, having thoroughly enjoyed the day’s 
excursion. 

Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., and St. Gabriel’s 
Works, Manchester, has received orders to fit up 
with his patent warm-air generating Manchester 
grates and stoves the following public build- 
ings:—County Asylum, Whittingham, near 
Preston; the new pavilions of the Withington 
Union Hospitals, Manchester; Tower Bank 
Schools, Portobello ; Fredworth Board Schools, 
Gloucester; Blackburn Workhouse; Leicester 
Union; addition to Bank of England, Man- 
chester; Groves Wesleyan School, York; St. 
Barnabas Schools, Warrington ; Central Station, 
Manchester ; Yorkshire Penny Bank, Bradford ; 
Royal Marine Barracks, Hastney, Portsmouth ; 
Bilton Street School, York ; Masonic Hall, Ban- 
bury, &c. He is supplying his vertical venti- 
lating tubes and extract ventilators, amongst 
other places, to Brunrod Board Schools, Roch- 
dale; Methodist Free Church Schools, Levens- 
hulme ; Lincoln Equitable Co-operative Indus- 
trial Society (Limited) ; Baptist Chapel, Staley- 
bridge; public offices of the Turton Local 
Board; Edgehill Girls’ College, Bideford ; Hos- 
pitals, Cork; and also to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Feversham, Duncombe Park, &c. Mr. 
Shorland has just received a letter from Mr. H. 
Littler, County Architect and Surveyor, County 
Surveyor’s Offices, Manchester, in which he says 
that the Manchester stoves, grates, and venti- 
lating appliances stpplied by Mr. Shorland to 
his order to Prestwich Asylum, the Clergy 
Daughters’ Schools, Warrington, schools, Cheadle 
Hulme, and other places, have in every case 
given full satisfaction, doing all that was ex- 
pected of them. Mr. G. L. Shorland, the inven- 
tor and patentee of the Manchester grate, Man- 
chester stove, &c., has taken the sole London 
agency for their sale, on behalf of Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, at the above address, Ludgate Circus, 


Chesterto 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


M. C, DUFFY & SON, 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, 


66 STORKS RD., LONDON, S.E. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stab’es, 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any 
part of the World. 


Estimates Free on Application. 


WOOD PAVING. 
GE WOOLLISCROFT & SON, 


n Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
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on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Blue Bricks, suitable for Railway and other purposes. 
and other Tiles. Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, 
are lighter, harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of water, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


compared with 


Paving Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Mar]. 


Depot—25a Cookridge Street, LEEDS. 


LONDON AGENCY— 


Roof, Ridge, Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 
suitable for Churches, Public and other Buildings, as they 


the ordinary-made Plastic Tiles. Alsu 


52 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION FREE OF CHARGE. 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
‘The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger ecale in many 


Industries. 


By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


NUMEROUS as 
brought out during the last few years, Messrs. 
Humpherson & Co., of 331 King’s Road, 
Chelsea, have succeeded in their improved | 
flush-down “ Beaufort,” of which we append an 
fllustration, to 
ieatures, while keeping the price down to the 
level of any well-devised closet in the market. 
Owing to the flushing-rim being very narrow at 
the mouth considerable force is given to the 
flush, and by means of the “dip” at the bottom 


So 


—- 


of the basin a thorough cleansing of the trap 
takes place at each discharge. The basin is 
also contracted at the front, which has the 
effect of throwing the water forcibly against 
the back part, where the excreta mostly adheres. 
Although sold, including the trap, as low as 
6s. 6d., 
earthenware and different colours and orna- 
mentation for higher class houses, and effects 
the object the inventors had in view in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


introduce some commendable | 


A CONTRACTOR'S TOUR IN ASIA 
MINOR. 


have been the water- closets: | Ir is only a few years since an English baronet, 


| Sir Thomas Tanered, who had been trained 
under an engineer, set up as a contractor in 


| partnership with a few of his friends who are | 


also civil engineers. Several large contracts 
| have been undertaken by the firm. One is the 
Forth Bridge. In the East Sir Thomas is con- 
structing a line of railway between Mersina and 
Adana, and he has given the following account 
of a tour, which was through the neighbouring 
district :— 

Shortly after our arrival at Mersina, and 
after paying a visit to Tarsus and Adana, we de- 
cided to make a short trip into the interior. Our 
party on leaving Tarsus consisted of myself, Mr. 
John Collinson, a Maltese interpreter, a Turkish 
zaptieh, and a Nubian black to act as guide. 
We had two or three pack-horses. Apart from 
our Nubian, Eri-Nan, who turned out armed to 
the teeth with sword, pistol, and knife, anda 
huge white cotton umbrella, there was nothing 
remarkable about our party. We took the road 
leading across the Taurus by way of the Kulek 

Boghaz (the Pyle Ciliciz), which we passed 
through the day after leaving Tarsus. 
scenery throughout was magnificent, the sun 
hot, but the ait delightfully cool and bracing. 
The snowy peaks of Taurus, the rocks of fan- 
tastic shape and of many hues, the pine, the 
cypress, the oak, the wild olive, the myrtle, 
rhododendron, mulberry, and pomegranate de- 
lighted the eye; while the bits of ancient road 
here and there met with brought to our minds 
the march of the ancient conquerors, : the 
journeys of the early Christians, the tramp of 
the knights of Frederic Barbarossa, and. of 
Godfrey “de Bouillon. 

At the summit of the pass, some 4,000 feet 


| above the sea, we visited the ruins of the forts 
it is made in a superior class of | 


built by Ibrahim Pasha in 1835-38 to guard the 


| entrance to the pass. 


/Su, a tributary of the Sarus. 
_reached the boundary of the vilayet of Adana | 


Thence a. rapid descent 
brought us: into the wide valley of the Bosanti 
We had now 


The | 


‘to his hand. 
|covered with sage-scrub, many herds of camels, 


‘little lake some nine:miles distant. 


‘and the end of the excellent road we had 
travelled upon from Tarsus. 


| Han, and next day lunched at Mukishla, stayed 


We slept at Chifte 


a night at Cheian, and the following day 
reached Eregii. Halfway between Mukishla 
and Cheian we sighted the great Karamanian 
plains, the Lake Salyr, and the Mountain of the 
Thousand Churches, — Eregli itself, situated at 
the edge of the plain, is a pleasant little city of 
six to eight thousand people and the centre of a 
good deal of trade. The town is traversed by 
many streams of water brought from a neigh- 
bouring river, which fertilises the lovely gardens 
surrounding it for some miles, Having got thus 
far so easily, and the weather being perfect, we 
decided to continue our trip as far as Koniah, 
the seat of the governor of the vilayet. 

Hiring two of the ordinary country waggons, 
or arobas, and taking with us our interpreter 
and zaptieh, we started for Koniah, leaving our 
horses behind for a rest. Our drivers were Cir- 
cassians, who are famed for their courage and 
independence. It is said that with them one is 
safe from the attacks of brigands. Our driver 
Amodar proved himself thoroughly plucky on 
more than one occasion. He was reported to 
be a refugee from Bulgaria, and a leader in the 
so-called atrocities (this we could not believe), 
and one whose pistol and knife were ever ready 
Our route lay over a vast plain 


horses, cattle, goats, and sheep being always in 
sight. From what we afterwards saw, we 
believe this plain, with irrigation, could be put 
under the plough; but, as things are, it probably 
pays better in its present state of pasturage. 
It is an uninteresting drive as far as. Kara- 
bounah, near which place there are some ruins 
and an aqueduct bringing water from a curious 
We spent 
the night in a guard-house inhabited by a 
zaptieh. It was full on our arrival of the most 
ruffanly looking lot of Turks we saw during 
our whole tour. These, with their carpets, 
bedding, &c., we turned: out. The jolting of 
the arobas had so completely tired us out that 
we were asleep before our Circassians had laid 
themselves out before the outer door, and our 
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Che Bangite. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 


Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS. 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


1. Scene from ‘‘ The Tempest.” 
2. Scene from ‘*‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’’ 


3. Petruchio and the Tailor. 
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(Printed in Colours.) 
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two zaptiehs at our feet. The next afternoon 
we reached Koniah, passing through a well- 
cultivated district. We were most kindly re- 


_ ceived by His Excellency Said Pasha, who gave 


us many interesting particulars as to his vilayet, 
and advised our returning to Eregli by the 
more western portion of his country and visit- 
ing the town of Karaman. He told us that he 
was pushing forward the roads in his vilayet, 
one of which would be in continuation of that 
travelled over by us from Tarsus. 

The following day we started, and passed 
through a magnificent plain, well watered and 
cultivated, as far as Karaman. From Karaman 
we drove to Hregli, and then on to Nigde. 
The entire country between these points is 
under cultivation and cut up by irrigation 
channels.. From Nigde we returned to Bosanti 
by another route. Once more at Bosanti, it 
became a question as to whether we should 
return by the Kulek Boghaz, or whether we 
might not attempt the passage of the Meli- 
menji or Bosanti Boghaz, and so reach Adana. 
We were told it was absolutely impossible; but 
then we had learnt that so many things are 
called impossible in Turkey which turn out the 
reverse. At all events, we reached Adana in 
~two-days, passing through scenery that we had 
never seen equalled in any other part of the 
world. Arrived at Adana, we started east- 
wards to the foot of the range of mountains 
stretching from Alexandretta to Marasch, and 
then worked our way back by the Gulf of 
_Alexandretta and the Bay of Ayas to Adana. 

Our object was to gain some practical know- 
ledge as to the physical character and the 
resources of the Cilician and Karamanian 
plains and the dividing ranges, and to form 
some idea of the reasons which have caused the 
retrogression of districts so famed in history 


“for their population and prosperity. We had 


not far to go to find them—they are sufficiently 
patent, but the remedy is fortunately as easy 
of application. One hears of internal reforms 


for Asia Minor as applicable to the Turkish 
tule, but it may be assumed at the outset that 
_such reforms as are immediately required have! 
very little to do with the system of government. 


So far as it was in our power to form an 
opinion—and we had every possible chance of 
bearing the truth—the population was perfectly 
contented under the Turkish rule as adminis- 
tered for the province of Adana by His Excel- 
lency Abeddin Pasha, and for Karamania by 
His Excellency Said Pasha. Poverty is unknown 
in the country. From Tarsus to Koniah, from 
Koniah to Adana, from Adana to the Giaour 
Dagh, we were never asked for a farthing of 
alms; but it goes without saying that the 
welfare of the people might be enormously 
enhanced by allowing them a chance of de- 
velopment in our sense of the term. 

As mentioned, the plains of Karamania are 
physically cut off from the sea—they are 
dependent upon irrigation for their fertility—a 
mere existence is the best that the bulk of the 
population can look for. 
which can be produced in boundless quantity, 
are only worth 6s. per quarter. The cost of 
bringing grain on camel-back to Mersina, the 
place of export, is at least 25s. per quarter, 
after allowing for damage and loss, thus 
bringing the actual cost up to 36s. 
Liverpool, without including merchants’ 
profits. The plains of Karamania 
easily produce five millions of quarters of grain 
without reckoning other products, such as wool, 
silk, and cotton. This grain could be carried 
from Karamania to the port for 5s. per quarter, 
thus saving at the very least 15s. per quarter to 
the growers—ie., a net sum of 3,750,000/. 
annually. The Government would reap 10 per 
cent. of this saving, or the large sum of 
375,0002. per annum, for Karamania alone. 


Apply a similar reasoning to the plains of) 


Adana, of Mesopotamia, and. other portions. of 


Turkey in Asia, and the result would be simply | 


astounding. It may be affirmed without fear 
of contradiction that there are at this moment 


crops standing upon the plain of Adana of} 


wheat, barley, “cotton, sesame, and grapes that 
cannot be equalled in the world. 


wealth; here we find another difficulty besides | 
the cost of transport. It appears that the 


|villagers and others conceal to the best of 


in| 
a concession for a. railway connecting Adana. 
could | 
|prove itself financially successful, and. of. great- 


One had | 
associated the name of Taurus with mineral 


Wheat and barley, 


their ability any mineral veins, as they fear 
being put on forced labour to work them. 
There are two more drawbacks—the one the 
unhealthiness of the villages, the other the 
want of timber. Both these are removable. 
The presence of fever is simply due to the 
fact that there is great carelessness as to the 
water supply and removal of refuse. With 
more prosperity and money this would remedy 
itself. The planting of forests is, however, a. 
matter that the Government would have to 
take in hand. At the present time there is 


considerable activity being shown in the making 


of roads, but these when “made will not appre- 
ciably lessen the price of transport. 

There remain, therefore, these four principal 
wants :—1. Cheap communication by railways. 
2. An Behie4 system of water storage for irri- 
gation. 3. The abolition of forced labour as 
applied to mines, and more liberal regulations. 
for mining development. 4, A stricter ’ applica- 
tion of the forestry laws, and the replanting of 
old forests by the Government. Following these: 
the country. would resuscitate itself. 

As to the first, the Sultan has lately granted 


with the sea. This railway can hardly fail to 


benetit to the country near it. The works are: 


being now rapidly pushed on; 600 men are at 
| work, and over one-half of the permanent way 


raaterial has been landed at Mersina. 

The course indicated above would soon 
restore the prosperity of the Turkish Empire, 
without in any degree imperilling the consoli- 


/dation and integrity of the dominions of the 


Sultan. 

We found throughout that the name of 
Englishman was a talisman that brought out to: 
us the best that was to be had—high and low, 
Turk and Christian vied in doing all they could. 
for us. 

Regarding their magnificent physique, their 
devoted bravery, their tractability and devotion 
to a cause once espoused, it is to be hoped that. 
England may never forfeit, or deserve to forfeit,. 
the unselfish friendship of the subjects of the 
Turkish Empire. 
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THH AURORA. 


BY GUIDO RENI. From the Celebrated Painting in the Rospigliosi Palace, Rome. 
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BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 
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REVENGH OF ATHALITE. 


BY XAVIER SIGALON. 
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Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS, 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. (Printed in Colours.) 


1. Scene from ‘‘The Tempest.’’ 8. Petruchio and the Tailor. | 6. Falstaff acting the King. 
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THE WEEK. 


In the Antwerp Exhibition there are several portraits and 
figure-pieces by EpouaRD AGNEESSENS, of Brussels, about 
which there is a sad interest. The artist was esteemed as 
one of the best of the Belgian school, especially as a colour- 
ist ; but about four years ago, when he attained success, he 
succumbed to an overtaxed brain, and it was necessary to 
confine him. He died on Friday last. It is proposed to 
hold a special exhibition of AGNEEsSENS’ works in Antwerp, 
and owners of pictures by him who are disposed to lend 
them are requested to address M. MommeEns at Brussels. 


THE Conference of the Society of Architects will be held 
during next week in Plymouth. On Monday the exhibition 
will be opened, and Mr. H. R. Goucu, the president, will 
deliver an address. On Tuesday Messrs. Goap’s quarries 
will be visited, and in the evening there will be a conference 
on matters connected with professional practice. On 
Wednesday Calstock and Cotehele House will be visited. 
The subjects for the evening meeting are sanitation, venti- 
lation, heating, and lighting. Tavistock will be visited on 
Thursday, and in the evening papers will be read on 
internal decoration, metalwork, woodwork, &c. On Friday 
the Dartmoor granite quarries will be visited, and a con- 
ference held on stone, marble, granite, slate, terra-cotta, and 
clayware. The last visit will be on Saturday to Exeter. 


THACKERAY’S “ Ballad of Bouillabaisse” has made the 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs familiar to all English ears, 
although the street having ceased to be new it is no longer 
possible to find “‘ neuve” on any of the tablets, Where the 
street joins the Place des Victoires the excavations for a 
sewer have led to an important archeological discovery. 
‘This is the base of the Windmill of the Petits Champs, 
which stood on the rampart that had been constructed by 
CHARLES V. in the fourteenth century. Its position had 
been guessed by archeologists, but henceforth there will be 
no doubt on the subject. The mill is not shown on the 
map of Paris bearing the date 1540, but it appears on the 
map of 1550,and we can safely conclude it was con- 
structed at some time between those years. There is no 
sign of it on any plan after 1615. It was not the only mill 
in the district, for, leading out of the Rue des Petits 
Champs, there is a Rue des Moulins, which indicates the 
site of some more wooden structures of the same class. 


A FRAGMENT of the flagstone in Canterbury Cathedral 
on which St. THoMAs A BECKET was murdered was removed 
to Rome. Search has been often made for it without suc- 
cess. One of the canons of the Cathedral has received the 
following letter on the subject :—“I have at length dis- 
covered the Canterbury stone (sought for at Rome by the 
late Dean SraNLEY), of which you were good enough to 
send me the measurement. I found it, with a number of 
relics, in the sacristy of a church at Sienna, on my way to 
Lucerne from Rome a month ago. The stone itself is of a 
brownish colour, and only one and a third of an inch 
square ; probably a portion may have been cut off, and 
taken away as arelic. On the edges there is an incised 
inscription. There is asmall hole in the stone, through which 
is drawn a narrow bit of parchment, and it is in the fol- 
lowing writing, which the archivist of the State papers at 
Sienna had some difficulty in deciphering, but which he 
pronounced to be in characters of the twelfth century:— 
‘De lapis super quem in sanguis beati Thome Cantuariensis 
effusis est.’ (From the stone on which was shed the blood 
of the blessed Thomas of Canterbury.) Not being an 
antiquary, I was unable to decipher the incised inscriptive.” 
The information seems precise, but Professor WEstwoop, 
of Oxford, says the supposed treasure is only ‘‘a medicine 
stamp, the letters inscribed on the four narrow edges of the 
stone being inscribed backwards, so as to be legible only 
when reversed, either by pressure upon a waxen or other 


soft surface, or by having the incised letters filled with ink 
and printed off upon paper. The letters read thus reversed 
are:—SEVERIS TE (conjoined): FAIT ANICETVM ¥ 
STACTCJA°‘R SEVERIS TE (conjoined) A D°*MARCI 
SPODIACM. The letters are excellent Roman capitals. In 
the first and third side the T and E are conjoined, the. 
downstroke of the T also forming the main stroke of 
the -E.” 


THE erection of the asylum at Neuilly-sur-Seine, for 
which funds were bequeathed by the late WiLLiaM GaLic- 
NANI, is about to be commenced. ‘The estimated cost of 
the works is 1,208,769 frs. The building is to accommodate 
one hundred inmates, who must not be less than sixty years 
of age. ‘There will be a general dining-hall, but the pen- 
sioners will have separate rooms, and, in order to save 
exertion, a lift will be introduced in each block. 


THE Congress of the British Archzeological Association, 
which has been held in Brighton, was satisfactory to all who 
attended it. A good many interesting buildings were seen, 
the papers were of an informing kind, and the arrangements 
were efficient. Two extra days were enjoyed by many of 
the visitors. It has been calculated that 564 people joined 
in the excursions, that 232 miles of railway were travelled 
over, and 134 of roads. In spite of all that is said to the 
contrary, it would appear as if archeology might again 
become popular if care were taken in preparing the pro- 
gramme and in selecting the authors of papers. 


- 


Ir is proposed to secure a memorial of the Congress, in 
the form of a mace for the Mayor. The ‘Queen of 
Watering- Places” does not possess that important atiribute 
to civic dignity. Mr. Somers CLARKE has offered to pre- 
pare a design, and Mr. F. E. Sawyer, F.S.A., has appealed 
to all who have an interest in the town to contribute towards 
the two hundred pounds which is the estimated cost of the 
“ bauble.” 


THE Director of the Print Department in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, the Vicomte Henrr DELABORDE, has 
resigned his office. It is understood that the vice-director, 
M. Georces Dup-essts, will be promoted to the office, and 
in that case M. Rarrer would be likely to obtain the post 
of vice-director. ‘The importance of the Department is so 
generally recognised that provision has to be made for all 
contingencies, and the members of the staff are prepared 
to undertake higher duties. 


TuE Barony Parochial Board have adopted the plans of 
Mr. ALEXANDER SKIRVING for the erection of cottage 
hospitals. On the plans prepared for the special committee 
there were two blocks, each having accommodation for 
thirty patients. One was shown as having a wing, and the 
cost of it would be 2,000/, and the other without a wing, 
the expense connected with it being 1,750/ The Chair- 
man said that according to the plan which the Board had ia 
view, they could go on creating cottage hospitals until 
accommodation had been provided for 360 patients, and 
subsequently they might erect the pavilion hospital as 
originally contemplated in Mr. Skrrvinc’s plan. The 
two cottage blocks would provide for the exigencies of the 
day. 


THERE is no means of knowing at present to what 
extent restoration is to be carried out in Edinburgh Castle. 
The Secretary of State for War, who bears the responsibility 
for its preservation, has informed the Cockburn Associa- 
tion, in reply to a memorial, that it does not appear prob- 
able that funds will shortly be available for effecting a 
complete restoration and improvement in the Castle, as pro- 
posed by the Association. It is observed that plans are 
under consideration for carrying out certain alterations 
which would get rid of acknowledged blemishes in the 
Castle, and form a part of the general scheme for its im- 
provement. As we stated last week, it is also contemplated 
that the plans should be exhibited in such a manner as the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh might think most convenient. 
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THE DELLA ROBBIA FAMILY.* 


HE proprietors of that admirable publication, Z’47/, 

have unequalled advantages for the production of an 
international series of books on art that will be of permanent 
value. Not only are there possibilities to obtain articles 
and illustrations that will correspond with the high standard 
of the periodical, but the appearance of a work in instal- 
ments gives opportunities for criticism and correction which 
are hardly attainable when a work first appears in the form 
of a volume. It is too often supposed that periodical litera- 
ture of all kinds, being the product of haste and necessity, 
is immature, and there is no better way to refute that sup- 
‘position than by a reference to the numerous volumes 
which, although no more than “reprints,” have attained 
high rank among the literature of France and England. 
The work on the DELLA Roppia family can be placed in 
that class. Apart from its excellence as a history, it has a 
claim on the interest of Englishmen on account of the 
numerous illustrations which have been produced from 
exquisite drawings by Mr. WILson, an artist to whom South 
Kensington ought to be grateful for the manner in which 
he upholds the credit of the school in Paris. No French, 
German, or Italian artist surpasses him as a draughtsman 
of sculpture. 

The desire to impart ornamentation to buildings by 
means of fictile work has, in our time, revived an interest in 
LucA DELLA Roppia. Not so many years have elapsed 
since his name was unknown beyond Italy, and he was not 
represented in any of the Western museums. His works 
are generally slurred over in the old guide-books. If it had 
not been for the garnering of so much information by 
VaSARI we should now be in the dark about his life. 
From the sketch given by the biographer we are told 
that Luca DELLA Rogpia was born in Florence in 
A.D. 1388, but a modern investigation of documents has 
demonstrated that the year 1400 is nearer truth. Like so 
many other Italian artists, who gained renown as painters 
or sculptors, he was apprenticed to a goldsmith, but he 
appears to have soon abandoned the craft for sculpture, 
and probably by the advice of GuisErTI. In his fifteenth 
year Luca was sent to Rimini to work on the monument 
of the Princess Isorra, which was being erected in the 
Church of St. Francis. He was recalled to Florence to 
take a share in the sculpture of the Campanile, and 
executed the five panels on the cathedral side, which were 
placed as types of the scholastic arts. In one, SAN Donato 
is shown teaching Grammar; in a second, PLato and 
ARISTOTLE are engaged in Argument; the third has a lute- 
player for Music; in the fourth, ProLemy represents 
_ Astronomy, and Euciip Geometry in the fifth. The panels 
were considered so successful that a commission was given 
to Luca for the marble panels which were intended for the 
cathedral, and are now in the National Museum of 
Florence. As they were to be a tribute to the power of 
sound, Luca DELLA Rospra represented groups of children 
singing and dancing while some accompany them on instru- 
ments. Familiar as they were with noble sculpture this 
work excited. wonder amongst the Florentines by its 
novelty, vigour, and truth. ‘The severity of life in the city 
which Mars had doomed to sadness could be forgotten 
while men gazed on those figures, of which so many 
seemed ready to spring from the background to which they 
were attached. It was a daring experiment to show such a 
number of open mouths and inflated throats. But it 
was remarked by Vasari that some of Luca’s figures 
when in position were less effective than those of 
DonatTELLo, which, if not so highly-finished, appeared to have 
more of inspiration and the sculptor’s cou-furia manner. 
The desire to be realistic, which was one of Luca’s cha- 
racteristics, has not been always appreciated. According to 
Mr. Wesrmacort, R.A., the figures ‘are true to nature, 
although not flattering as to beauty ; and they only want a 
more elevated class of form to render them equal to the 
best works of the best periods.” Luca had, however, a 
less right than DonarELto to be included among the 
naturalist, and indeed Rio claims him as a standard- 
bearer of the idealists. He seems to have sought after the 


; - Les Della Kodbia, leur Vie et leur euvre daprés des Documents 
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juste milieu, and on that account the sterling merit of his 
works has been too often overlooked. Because he avoided 
all exaggeration, and in his studies from life remembered 
the antique, people suppose that he was a decorator without 
distinct characteristics of style. 

Luca’s next commission was the sacristy doors of the 
cathedral, in which he placed ten panels, with heads in high 
relief at the angles. This work became a turning-point in his 
life. Like all true Florentines, LucA DELLA Roppia recog- 
nised the importance of money as a factor in life, and on ° 
reflection he found that in spite of all his labours he was 
not on the road to wealth. He therefore resolved to give 
up working in marble and bronze, and adopt clay instead, 
as it allowed of more expedition. But he naturally was 
desirous that his work should endure, and after many 
experiments he discovered that a glaze composed of tin, 
litharge and antimony, gave protection to terra-cotta, 
and could be made also to enhance. its appearance. 
Opinions differ about the extent of the discovery. Mr. 
J. C. Roprnson, whose connoisseurship is beyond ques- 
tion, doubts whether the secret of enamelling was con- 
fined to the DELLA RoppiA family. The practice existed at 
the time of executing sculptures in terra-cotta, which was 
slightly burnt and then painted in life-like colours in dis- 
temper, and it appears that works which are supposed to be 
Luca’s earlier specimens “are frequently found only 
partially enamelled, the flesh being left unglazed, and ex- 
hibiting traces of having been painted of the natural colours 
of distemper.” M. JacquEmarr likewise says that the 
enamel was known in Italy before Luca’s time. On the 
other side it has been maintained that no specimen bearing 
a date is forthcoming that can be ascribed to an earlier 
period; and in the absence of evidence of that kind the 
credit of the discovery may be left with the sculptor. As 
the enamel resembles the glaze used by the Moresque 
potters, Luca may have had the advantage of deriving in- 
formation from Spain about its preparation. ‘There is an 
inventory in existence in which reference is made to 
basins, plates, and other articles from Valentia, and to plates 
described as “‘ Mailloreque,” belonging to JACQUES CauR. 
If they were known at that time in France, similar articles are 
likely to have been seen at an earlier date in Italy, and it is 
not impossible that majolice was made in Tuscany in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. The authors of the 
book before us are opposed to the claim of Luca as the 
inventor of the enamel, but they say it is not improbable 
that he may have been the first to apply it to monumental 
sculpture. 

According to tradition, the earliest works of importance 
executed in glazed terra-cotta were the representations in 
high relief of the Resurrection and the Ascenston, which are 
still in the cathedral of Florence. Afterwards, when instead 
of a white surface he found means to give colour, and had 
applied the new material to the ceiling and pavement of a 
room for one of the Mepici, he was offered so many com- 
missions that he was obliged to call in the aid of two 
sculptors, OTTAVIAN and AUGUSTINE. VAasSsARI says they 
were the brothers of Luca, but they were not related to the 
family of the DELLA Rosia. They were apparently of 
the journeyman class, and produced nothing f0 gain either 
of them a name. 

Luca endeavoured to advance a step further by pro- 
ducing permanent pictures in colours on terra-cotta, and 
VASARI says he saw specimens which promised success, if 
the artist had not died at the time when he was about to be 
most useful. But Luca lived for a much longer time than 
was supposed. He was elected President of the Artists’ 
Corporation in 1471, although he was too infirm to under- 
take the office, and died in February 1482. 

Lucca DELLA Roppra never married, and his successor 
was his nephew ANDREA, whose genius has been ovyer- 
shadowed by the reputation of his master. The fine work 
of the Madonna and Child, seated in a niche, surrounded 
by a border of leaves and fruit, which was one of the 
earliest purchases for the South Kensington Museum, is 
sufficient to show the beauty of his style. Like his uncle, 
he was fond of representing children, and the portrait 
figures of swathed children in the spandrels of the Hospitab 
of the Innocents at Florence suggest his skill, Only an 
able artist would have ventured on a contrast between a 
swathed body and naked arms and chest. VASARI says 
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that ANDREA in his old days used to relate with pride that 
he was one of the artists who carried DoNATELLO to his 
grave in San Lorenzo. 

Five of the sons of ANDREA were taught modelling in 
their father’s atelier. Two of them were impressed by the 
eloquence of SAVONAROLA, and, like Baccio DELLA PorTA, 
became Dominican monks. In the entry in the register of 
St. Mark’s, which is given by P. MARcCHESE, a Fra Am- 
BROGIO DELLA RopBIA was invested with the habit in 1495, 
and professed on December 13 in the year following. But 
it seems uncertain which of the brothers had assumed that 
name. ‘The question is of some importance, for the bas- 
relief of Zhe Mativity which is in Siena is described as the 
work of Fra AmBRociIo, while in the depositions that were 
taken after the attack on St. Mark’s a Fra LucA DELLA 
Rosia was put down as one of the defenders, and an artist 
of the same name afterwards worked under RAPHAEL on 
the pavement of the Vatican loggia, and a LucA was 
associated in the works at the Chateau de Madrid for 
Francis I. But of all the sons GIovaNNI appears to have 
been the ablest worker in the art which is associated with 
the family. If the coloured reliefs in the Ceppo Hospital 
at Pistoja, representing the Works of Mercy, can be taken 
as his work, we see an inherent naturalism which is the 
more remarkable when contrasted with the sculpture that 
was in favour about a.p. 1528. 

- GIROLAMO DELLA Roppia, who was the youngest of 
the sons of ANDREA, was induced to travel to Paris, where 
he arrived about the end of 1527. The king, who had not 
been long restored to liberty, commenced in the year fol- 
lowing the erection of the Chateau de Madrid in the Bois 
de Boulogne, and GrroLamo was appointed architect. The 
desire of Francis I. was to have as great a variety 
of colours as was possible in the exterior. ‘There was no 
artist in that age who was better adapted to undertake the 
work than GIROLAMO, as he had gone beyond his brothers 
in studying architecture in addition to painting and 
sculpture. He introduced so much enamelled work that 
the Parisians who are never at a loss for a title called the 
palace the Chateau de Faience. The works occupied more 
than twenty years. When Henry II. came to the throne, 
PHILIBERT DELORME was made superintendent of buildings, 
and he does not seem to have been an admirer of the 
Italian artist. In 1553 GrRoLamo retired in disgust, and 
the building was completed by DELorMer. But after a 
residence in Florence he returned to Paris, and he died at 
the Hotel de Nesles in 1566. He was the last of the 
artists of the DELLA Rossa family, who for nearly a century 
and a half had been without rivals in their branch of 
sculpture. 

It is remarkable that the architectural decoration which 
Luca DELLA Roppia devised should have been out of 
favour for so long a period, although it affords opportunities 
beyond all others for a combination of the highest artistic 
and scientific skill. In terra-cotta the aid of assistants and 
journeymen is unnecessary, and a sculptor can have the 
satisfaction of seeing his own handiwork instead of a 
mechanical enlargement of one of his small models. The 
baking, colouring, and glazing offer difficulties with which 
a chemist need not be ashamed to cope. In the revival 
of the art England has been prominent, and if LucA DELLA 
RospBia were to arise again he would have to own that 
English potters have a.claim to te recognised as his legiti- 
mate successors. From the interest which is now taken in 
terra-cotta decoration in its various forms, there should be 
no better market for the book of Professor CavaLLucci and 
M. Mournter than this country. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE.* 


HERE can be little doubt that the terrible picture of 
Dotheboys Hall did much towards the improve- 

ment of school life, and young folks have as great reason 
to be grateful to Dickens as to any of the educational 
reformers. At the present time it would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to find many tyrants like SQuEERs, but the notion that 
a little hard life is advantageous cannot be said to be 


* School Hygiene and Diseases Incidental to School Life. By 


Robert Farquharson, M.P., M.D., &c. Smith, Elder & Co. 


extirpated. People believe still that the Spartans knew 
what they were about, and consequently in many places 
masters and governors who are miserly get credit for keep- 
ing luxury outside schools when they ought instead to be 
condemned for shabbiness. The book by Dr. Farqu- 
HARSON will be likely to do good with men of that class, 
for as it deals with the subject of ‘school hygiene” in 
general, and as he treats the subject in a temperate style, it 
should be persuasive to all who are fit to be trusted with the 
charge of children. 

The importance of hygienic surroundings in schools 
will be evident if it is considered that hardly more than 
one-half of the children who are born in Europe reach 
their tenth year, and a vast number of the deaths arise from 
preventible causes. How many are owing to defective 
school buildings cannot be ascertained, but in most large 
cities of Europe the private schools are so defective that 
they must be reckoned as influential agents of disease. In 
London many are in private houses, and the sanitary 
arrangements are out of proportion to the increased number 
of inmates. There is a chance that the humbler and 
wealthier classes may find schools which are not dangerous 
to their children, but those belonging to the classes between 
are exposed to constant risks. If it were only for sanitary 
considerations, the erection of public middle-class schools 
has become a necessity. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON, we are glad to see, is an advocate 
for architectural skill being displayed in school building. 
‘“T strongly uphold,” he says, ‘‘the duty of every one who 
builds at all to do it with care and good taste.” School life 
is hard enough to children, and there is no gain in trying to 
force them tu imagine that they are immured in a prison. 
For that reason it is well to have the walls decorated with 


something more attractive than scientific diagrams, and the 


State should not be satisfied with buying costly pictures like 
the Blenheim J/Zadonna, which only a few care to see, but 
should also promote a less costly kind of art education. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON says :—‘‘I should be inclined to press 
this point of effective decoration with some persistence, as 
during the sympathetic period of youth impressions are 
readily taken in by the eye as well as by the other senses, 
and are so firmly retained as to leave their permanent stamp 
on the mind.” The doctor’s advice is mainly addressed to 
the people who are concerned in schools of a better class 
than ordinary Board schools. Hence he recommends the 
adoption of sites away from towns, not only on account of 
the immediate hygienic advantages of purer air and 
space for athletic sports, but for the sake of the asso- 
ciations and recollections which can originate there, 
fnd which the adult can enjoy in later years.-~ Dr. 
FARQUHARSON believes that there is much to be said in 
favour of separate houses under masters over a single build- 
ing or hostel. The pupils enjoy more of a home life, and, 
in case of an epidemic, it is easier to establish quarantine 
regulations with houses. The arrangement recommended 
is the grouping of houses to accommodate from thirty to 
fifty boys at short distances around a school-house, contain- 
ing, in addition to dormitories, the principal classrooms and 
the large hall for public exercises, The space taken for dor- 
mitories is from 800 to 1,000 cubic feet, and the beds 
should be at least three feet apart. Dr. FARQUHARSON 
prefers open dormitories to cubicles, and for the walls he 
rejects room paper. In the classrooms he advises that the 
temperature should be kept at between 60 degs. and 70 
degs., but care should be taken in selecting the stove on 
which the room has to depend during winter. ‘Those used 
in America and Germany are said to cause a great many 
ailments. The young people of our time are liable to ner- 
vousness, and accordingly it is suggested that the doors of 
classrooms should be made to swing easily, that indiarubber 
should be used to prevent noisy banging, that the floors 
should be covered with some material that may be noiseless 
under passing feet. Importance is also attached by the 
doctor to the quality of the classroom as regards acoustics. 
The lighting of schools is an important matter. We appear 
to be showing our kinship to the Germans by the great 
increase in short-sightedness, and which is ascribed to 
schoolbooks, badly-arranged light, and ill-constructed seats. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON follows Mr. LIEBREICH in advising that the 
light should fall on the desks from the left-hand side. He 
says the rule of the Education Department by which 
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children are supposed to be placed so that a full light shall 
fall on their faces will lead to most hurtful results. 

The drainage, water-supply, and laundry arrangements 
of the masters’ houses are considered. ‘The only objection 
we can make to what is said is that the reader is warned 
against placing much confidence in his architect whenever 
a question arises that is connected with sanitation. The 
school authorities are expected ‘‘ naturally” to see the 
advantage of calling in a medical man, or preferably their 
own doctor, to prescribe the best way of draining and ven- 
tilating the buildings, and laying down the lines on a plan. 
There is some truth in saying “science has done this for 
us, that whereas our ancestors died from typhus and plague 
and other results of overcrowding, we make and store sewer 
gas on a large scale, and carry off the superfluous population 
by means of typhoid, diphtheria, and other septic disorders.” 
But Dr. Farquuarson, being a legislator, must know 
that the scientific inventors of that mode of regulat- 
ing the population were not architects, and a wrong 
impression is given when it is said “we must be always 
on the alert to see that we do not sacrifice our health 
or risk our lives to gratify the ignorance or obstinacy 
of an architect or a builder or a plumber.” In fact, we find 
a little too much said in behalf of amateur supervision. 
‘The moral therefore is,” we are told elsewhere, “that we 
should look sharply after our architect, and see that no 
ambitious notions of artistic effect interfere with the 
efficiency of our building for its actual function of enabling 
education to be conducted with comfort and safety.” Dr. 
FARQUHARSON appears to be so sensible generally, that we 
feel bound to suppose that this anxiety to protect the public 
against the misdeeds of architects is no more than Parlia- 
mentary claptrap, which unhappily affects good people who 
sit up of night at St. Stephen’s, unless they are very careful 
of their ears and tongues. Evil communication evidently 
will corrupt even a physician. But we can afford to over- 
look occasional lapses for the sake of wisdom which is seen 
in so many pages. Adopting Mr. Herbert SPENCER’S 
aphorism, “‘ The great secret of success in life is to be a 
good animal,” Dr. FARQUHARSON explains how far school 
life can contribute to that end, and his book is worth the 
attention of masters and parents. 


ENGINEERING SOLUTION.* 


E have from time to time called attention to the 
laborious works on the mathematics of engineer- 
ing which have been prepared by Mr. Jackson. The 
author writes as if formulee were his natural language. In 
the latest book he has taken a wider field, and after explain- 
ing the theory of constructive mechanics, shows its applica- 
tion to girders, cantilevers, ribs, arches, masonry, brickwork, 
suspension chains, lock-gates, weirs, dams, &c. The reader 
requires to have mastered the calculus, otherwise the book 
will be incomprehensible, and even an expert mathema- 
tician will find that there is tough work before him in 
grappling with the pages. The conclusions are drawn 
systematically by the aid of the science, for.as the author 
says, “the critical tendency of the age, which ridicules the 
past fashion of adopting the shortest clipped formula that 
comes first to hand, now imperatively demands proof 
positive, or the nearest possible approach to it.” 

Mr. JAcKson acknowledges his obligations to Mr. B. B. 
STONEY, to Professor Mosgtry, and to M. CHAUVENET, and 
sundry other pioneers. But he speaks with apparent pride 
of his own indebtedness to the almost forgotten lectures of 
‘THOMAS JACKSON, who taught mechanics in Glasgow about 
the end of the last century, in which the old-fashioned 
English principles of mechanics were embodied. 

In his first chapter the author recognises the value which 
experience gives to every practical man, and which is seen 
in the quickness with which conclusions are drawn, appa 
rently from a glance at a structure. Experiments on the 
strength of structures, taken as a whole, are almost an 
impossibility, but “an experienced engineer may, however, 
by inspection judge correctly of its balance of strength.” 
When we admit the difficulty of structural tests in the full 
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structure is to be stable. 


meaning of the word, it will follow that “the most important 
part of utilised constructive mechanics resolves itself into a 
series of mathematical determinations of the strength and 
stability of a large number of parts of structures of many 
sorts, dependent on equations of stress and strain, or of 
external force and internal resistance.” 


“Stress ” is defined by Mr. Jackson as “the local action 


of external force,” or of the weight of the structure itself, 
while “strain” is the local reaction induced by a stress. 
The stresses are described as of five classes—viz. (1) per- 
manent load ; (2) weather load, including snow soakage, 
&c. ; (3) accidental load; (4) moving load; (5) inherent 
weight of the structure. 
succession, and demonstrates mathematically the relation 


Mr. Jackson takes the classes in 


between them and the reaction which must be afforded if 2 


RANKINE’S example of the method of dealing with the 
bays of a simple Warren girder occupies half a dozen 


pages of close print, and we agree with Mr. Jackson that 


the graphic method is preferable, although it can only afford 


an approximation when we are dealing with moving loads. 


In the case of arches made up of blocks, Mr. Jackson; 
like other inquirers, finds himself baulked by the character 
of the data. After explaining the incidence of the pressure. 
curve in loaded and unloaded arches, he says it ought to 
fall ‘within the safer two-thirds of the arch ring,” which 
corresponds with Ranxkine’s theorem, viz., “the stability 
of an arch is secure if a linear arch, balanced under the 
forces which act on the real arch, can be drawn within the 
middle third of the depth of the arch ring.” But he acknow- 
ledges that the mode is coarse, and as stone arches have 
fallen out of fashion, there seems little probability of obtain- 
ing a better one. In the second part of the book, Mr: 
JACKSON works out the theory to a length that is surprising. 
In the case of rectangular timber beams there is another 
essential desideratum. Experiments ‘have not been con- 
ducted with the view of obtaining either flexile strain or 
flexile elasticity; but have aimed at getting mere deflection 
undér very limited conditions, with the help of a known 
modulus of elasticity.” Nearly all the tests of timber have 
been taken with small pieces, and have not been suffi- 
ciently continuous. The truth is, as in the case of arches, 
there is no great advantage in undertaking the inquiry. The 
late Eaton HopcKINsoN carried out his experiments on 
iron under the auspices of FAIRBAIRN, but the latter was 
bountifully recouped for the outlay, while the experiments 
on timber, as they could not be turned to profitable account, 
were abandoned. Hence it is that in the case of timber 
structures it is so difficult to describe the relation between 


safety and calculated strength, and a large margin has to be 


taken on account of the uncertainty. 

Mr. JacKson’s book may be compared to one by a 
German in its endeavour to make up for lack of experi- 
mental knowledge by the elaboration of mathematical 
analysis. It has been difficult to write and to print, and to 
the majority it will be difficult in comprehension. 
contents relate to engineering rather than to architecture, 
but every one who has to deal with construction of a 
humble kind must respect the author for his labours in the 
development of theory, and the skill with which he has 
brought out the abstractions which belong to material things 
like iron beams. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR WORSAAE. 


4 basi Danish correspondent of the Z7mes, in a letter from 

Copenhagen, gives the following account of the late Pro- 
fessor Worsaae, which it will be seen corresponds with the view 
of the archzeologist’s career which was taken by a writer in The 
Architect of last week :— : 

Archeology, or prehistoric science, is of very recent origin, 
and still in its infancy. Denmark may claim to have been 
the first to show to the world what can be done by careful 
investigation and skilful systematisation to elucidate the remote 
ages of man. The museums and collections in Copenhagen, 
as they were the first in order of time, are still the richest and 
the most scientifically arranged of all. Their founder was the 
famous C. J. Thomsen, who out of a chaos of curiosities created: 


In the case of braced structures . 
consisting of many parts, he has to confess that the calcula- 
tion of the strains on the various bars becomes very tedious, 
and is not commendable, on account of the risk of error 
that arises amidst such a multiplicity of letters and figures. 
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the Museum of Northern Antiquities, and who first established 
the division of the stone, bronze, and iron ages. His work was 
taken up, after his death in 1865, by his gifted pupil, Mr. 
Worsaae, who, with ampler historic and linguistic instruction, 
developed the system, and brought the different collections of 
which he was the superintendent to their present state of per- 
fection. Though prehistoric science has since enlisted into its 
service such men as Virchow in Germany, De Quatrefages in 
France, Carl Vogt and Desor in Switzerland, Capellini in Italy, 
and many more, Worsaae was still acknowledged by all to be 
one of the leading pioneers of archzeology, and the news of his 
sudden death on August 15 will cause general regret through- 
out the civilised world. A short description of his life and 
scientific work may therefore be of some interest to your 
readers, even to those who do not belong to the large army of 
archeological d/ettante. 

Jens Jacob Asmussen Worsaae was born on March 14, 1821, 
in Vejle, a smail town in Jutland, where his father held office 
as county treasurer. Near his birthplace is the village of 
Jellinge, with the twin tombs of Gorm the Old and his Queen 
Thrya. Gorm was the first king of Denmark, and the queen 
was the builder of the Dannevirke wall as a protection against 
German invasion from the south. Their tombstones with 
Runic inscriptions are still preserved as holy relics, and 
Worsaae had in later years the opportunity of superintending, 
in the presence of the late King Frederick VII., himself an 
enthusiastic antiquary, the examination of the tumuli. After 
having passed his examination of admission at the Copenhagen 
University, he turned at once to the studies for which he felt 
an all-absorbing interest, and obtained an inferior position at 
the Museum of Northern Antiquities, just then formed by Mr. 
Thomsen. In this original and highly-gifted man he found 
a friend and a protector, who rendered full justice to his 
brilliant abilities, and was eager to bring them into play. 
Hardly more than twenty-one years old, the young student 
astonished and charmed an audience of distinguished men 
from all branches of science by a lecture, as solid in matter 
as elegant in form, upon the antiquities of Denmark. If in 
this, his first literary effort, he had to deal largely with conjec- 
tures and deductions, he found at the same time occasion to 
prove the sobriety of his judgment and his critical acumen. 
The skeleton of a woman having been found in a turf moor 
near Haroldskjar, in Jutland, under peculiar circumstances, a 
learned professor submitted that it might be the body of 
Gunhild, the Queen of King Erik Bloodaxe ; but Worsaae, in a 
paper of remarkable clearness, proved the impossibility of this 
surmise. Another incident, ludicrously analogous to the “ Bill 
Stumps, his mark,” in “ Pickwick,” made a great stir at the 
time. At Runamo, in Bleking, Sweden, the side of a rock 
exhibited lines and figures in which some were inclined to see 
Runic characters and figurative representations of the kind 
called “hallristningar,” while others insisted that they were a 
freak of nature. The Royal Society of Science sent a com- 
mission of three eminent professors to investigate the matter, 
and in their report they were unanimous that the signs were 
engraved by the human hand, and were Runes, though 
illegible. One of them, Mr. Finn Magnussen, went still 
further, and insisted that by reading them backwards from the 
right to the left they gave a good and clear meaning, which he 
deciphered in old Northern verse. Worsaae inspected the 
Runamo rocks for himself, corrected the faulty drawing, and 
proved to the satisfaction of everybody that the presumed 
Runes were nothing more than rents and fissures of the stone. 

For three or four years he travelled abroad at the public 
expense, spending a long time in visiting England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The fruit of his studies there was the remark- 
able work treating of the memorials of Danes and Norsemen 
in England, followed some years later by the not less interest- 
ing book, ‘‘ The Danish Conquest of England and Normandy.” 
For the future career of the young antiquarian this travel, and 
particularly the sojourn in England, was important, not only 
by enriching his mind and enlarging his mental sphere, but 
perhaps even more by bringing him into personal connection 
with prominent men of science. 

On his return he was, when only twenty-eight years old, 
nominated inspector over antiquarian monuments in Denmark, 
and at the same time he obtained a higher position at the 
Museum of Northern Antiquities, and devoted himself entirely 
to his task. The establishment of three distinct periods that 
had been, as given by Thomsen in 1836, only an ingenious con- 
jecture, became in his hands a scientific system, and has as yet 
resisted all attacks, remaining the basis of all prehis- 
toric science. By aid of the “kjokkenméddings,” in 
the investigation of which he was largely assisted by 
the eminent naturalist, Dr. Japetus Steenstrup, he even 
carried the theory of Thomsen several steps further, 
distinguishing between an earlier and a later stone age. 
Worsaae’s attempts to subdivide equally the periods of bronze 
and of iron have met with less general approbation, but 
whatever may be the final award, nobody contests the high 
value of his reasonings and the largeness of his views. Earlier 


and more clearly than, perhaps, anybody else, he came to see 
that these stages of the development of man were not a local 
peculiarity, restricted to the Scandinavian countries or to those 
parts where a Scandinavian conquest or immigration had taken 
place, but were of a universal nature. It seems nowadays to 
be a truism to say that Egypt has had its stone age as well as 
Etruria and Gaul and Germany, and that some Polynesian 
savages are not yet beyond it; that the heroes of the “ Iliad” 
were representatives of a bronze age, and so forth. But twenty 
years ago these truths had only dawned upon the human mind, 
and came as revelations to the learned and unlearned. It was 
the great merit of Worsaae that by his cosmopolitan training, 
his polyglot culture, and his rare faculty of gaining the good- 
will of all, he lifted his science from a limited sphere so as to 
embrace all humanity and the whole earth. To the inter- 
national gatherings of archzologists, which mark the progress 
of the science in our generation, he brought, besides his 
treasures of knowledge and his high mental powers, an affa- 
bility of manners which is only exceptionally connected with 
scientific distinction. 

After the death of Thomsen in 1865, Worsaae became the 
principal director of all the museums and collections of a 
historic or archeological nature. He rearranged the Museum of 
Northern Antiquities, and enlarged upon a new plan the 
Ethnographic Museum. In the delightful little castle of Rosen- 
borg, situated in a public garden in Copenhagen, near which he 
had his official residence, he formed what is now called the 
Chronological Collection of the Danish Kings. He was at the 
head of the committee for reconstructing Frederiksborg Castle 
after the disastrous fire of 1859, and for the formation there of 
the National Historic Museum. Very lately he presided at the 
opening of a popular museum established by private means, 
and designed to preserve the manners and customs of the past. 
In all efforts for raising the industrial arts he took a large part. 
As President of the Committee for the Preservation of National 
Monuments, he with unremitting zeal*extended his protecting 
hand over the relics of bygone days, that elsewhere are fast 
disappearing from the greed or the neglect of the present age. 
He presided at the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quarians, whose patron is His Majesty the King, and 
whose list of members includes distinguished antiquarians 
from the whole world. Under his guidance a staff of 
young and gifted men explored all branches of prehistoric 
science, and strove to keep their country, the native place 
of archzology, abreast of the progress made elsewhere. Of 
late his efforts were particularly directed to obtaining proper 
and secure buildings for his different museums. The fact is 
that Denmark, though in possession of the most valuable col- 
lection of antiquities in the world, the loss of which would be 
absolutely irreparable, still suffers those treasures to be housed 
in an old and very combustible palace, surrounded on all sides 
by private houses and dangerous trades, and that, even after 
the serious admonition given in October last by the burning of 
the neighbouring Christiansborg Castle, the political feud is 
stronger than the love and respect for this glory of the Danish 
name. Worsaae felt this disgrace deeply, and had resolved to 
devote his whole energy to the matter. He was still full of 
spirit and vigour. No sign of weakness had warned him of the 
approaching end. Death came suddenly and cut off an activity 
as extensive as meritorious. 

Both from his own country and from foreign sovereigns 
Worsaae had received numerous distinctions. He was deco- 
rated with several crosses, and had a large number of honorary 
degrees of a scientific nature. Though not connected with 
active political life, he was for a short time, in 1874-75, Minister 
of Worship and Public Instruction, and on his retirement he 
was made a Titular Chamberlain of the king. 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S CROSS. 


HE movement to restore and preserve the Queen Eleanor 
Cross at Waltham, and to improve its environment, is 
making satisfactory progress. Erected about 1291 or 1292, the 
cross had fallen into a sad state of ruin even at the beginning 
of the present century, but it is believed that this result has 
been brought about less by the encroachments of time and the 
decay of the stone, which is of excellent quality, than by wilful 
injury. A somewhat extensive “restoration” of the cross was 
effected in 1833, involving the reconstruction of the two upper 
stages, but the work, unhappily, was carried out without a 
becoming respect for the original. In a report upon the monu- 
ment drawn up by Mr. C. W. Ponting, architect and diocesan 
surveyor for Wilts, it is stated that several pieces of the cornice 
of the lower stage and one complete side of the upper stage, 
as well as several terminals, had been built into the wall of an 
adjacent house, and are, on the whole, in a good state of pre- 
servation. There are also, it is said, other fragments of the 
old stone in other parts of the town, and Mr. Ponting adds 
that doubtless a diligent search would discover a great 
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deal that is capable of being replaced. Mr. Ponting has 
been asked by the committee to submit plans for repairing 
the cross, having strict regard to all its ancient features, and, 
better still perhaps, Sir Henry B. Meux has offered to give 
over the piece of land required for the widening of the road- 
way by the Falcon Inn, on condition that a sufficient sum Is 
raised for the preservation of the Eleanor Cross. To this end 
subscriptions are invited, and already substantial donations 
have been received or promised. The Local Board of Health 
have been asked to accept the ground and maintain the new 
roadway when the committee are prepared to hand it over. 
Quite recently an interesting discovery has been made, by the 
unearthing of what there is every reason to believe to be the 
original cross which crowned the monument, and which, legend 
says, was broken down by Oliver Cromwell. The cross, which 
is in the possession of a member of the committee, is much 
chipped and otherwise damaged, partly doubtless by the rough 
way in which it was dethroned from its crowning position, and 
partly by exposure, but still it remains an interesting relic. 


TESSERA. 


Strength of Timber Beams. 
T. YOUNG, F.R.S. 


T is well known that the transverse strength of a beam is 
directly as the breadth and as the square of the depth, and 
inversely as the length; and the variation of the results of some 
experiments from this law can only have depended on acci- 
dental circumstances. If we wish to find the number of 
hundredweights that will break a beam of oak supported at 
both ends, supposing them to be placed exactly on the middle, 
we may multiply the square of the depth in inches by one 
hundred times the breadth, and divide by the length ; and we 
may venture in practice to load a beam with at least an eighth 
as much as this, or, in case of necessity, even a fourth. And 
if the load be distributed equally throughout the length of the 
beam, it will support twice as much; but for a beam of fir the 
strength is somewhat less than for oak. A cylinder will bear 
the same curvature as the circumscribing prism, and it may be 
shown that its strength, as well as its stiffness, is to that of the 
prism as one-fourth of its bulk is to one-third of the bulk of the 
prism. The strength of a beam supported at its extremities 
may be doubled by firmly fixing the ends where it is practic- 
able, and we have already seen that the stiffness is quadrupled: 
but the resilience remains unaltered, since the resistance is 
doubled, and the space through which it acts is reduced toa 
half. It is, therefore, obviously of importance to consider the 
nature of the resistance that is required from the fabric which 
we are constructing. A floor, considered alone, requires to be 
strong; but in connection with a ceiling its stiffness requires 
more particular attention, in order that the ceiling may remain 
free from cracks. A coach-spring requires resilience for resist- 
ing the relative motions of the carriage, and we obtain this 
kind of strength as effectually by combining a number of sepa- 
rate plates as if we united them into a single mass, while we 
avoid the stiffness which would render the changes of motion 
inconveniently abrupt. 


Filtering Cisterns at Venice. 
C. PARKER. 


The soil of Venice, as is well known, produces no fresh 
water. Where wells have been dug they have always been 
tainted with a saline or brackish flavour, and water was sup- 
plied to the inhabitants partly from the opposite coast, from 
whence it is brought in boats built for the purpose, and partly 
from the rain, which is collected and purified in subterranean 
tanks. These reservoirs occupy a space about seventy feet 
square, and from eight to ten feet deep. The bottom of the 
pit, which inclines towards the centre, is first intersected by tile 
or brick drains, the spaces between which are filled with loose 
stones, and the top covered with the same until the whole 
bottom of the excavation is made level. The object of this 
drainage is to catch any water from the sandy veins of the soil, 
and thus keep the bottom of the tank dry. This bed of loose 
rockwork is then covered three feet thick, and the sides of the 
pit puddled with well-tempered clay. In the centre of the 
reservoir thus formed is laid a large flat stone, slightly hollowed 
in the middle to collect any deposit from the water, upon which 
is raised in brickwork the cama, or well, from which the water 
is drawn, rising to the height of three feet above ground. The 
reservoir all round the cava is next filled with sand to the 
depth of four feet, upon which is laid a drain five feet wide, 
which runs entirely round the reservoir between the clay sides 
and the well, and is arched immediately under the surface of 
the ground. The whole is then filled to the top with sand and 
paved over, leaving apertures with iron gratings in the top of 

he drain to collect the water, which thence percolates through 
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the sand, and is raised in the state of clear palatable drinking- 
water from the well. 


The Dome of the Halle au Blé, Paris. 
PROFESSOR ROBISON. 


The Halle au Blé, at Paris, of 200 feet in diameter, was the 
invention of an intelligent carpenter, the Sieur Moulineau, 
He was not by any means a man of science, but had much 
more mechanical knowledge than artisans usually have, and 
was convinced that a very thin shell of timber might not only 
be so shaped as to be nearly in equilibrio, but that, if hooped 
or firmly connected horizontally, it would have all the stiffness. 
that was necessary : and he presented his project to the magis- 
tracy of Paris. The grandeur of it pleased them, but they 
doubted of its possibility. Being a great public work, they pre- 
vailed on the Academy of Sciences to consider it. The 
members who were competent judges were instantly struck 
with the justness of M. Moulineau’s principles, and astonished 
that a thing so plain had not been long familiar to every house 
carpenter. -It quickly became an universal topic of conversa- 
tion, dispute, and cabal in the polite circles of Paris. But the 
Academy having given a very favourable report of their 
opinion, the project was immediately carried into execu- 
tion and soon completed. The construction of this dome 
is the simplest thing that can be imagined. The cir- 
cular ribs which compose it consist of planks nine feet long, 
thirteen inches broad, and three inches thick; and each rib 
consists of three of these planks bolted together in such a 
manner that two points meet. A rib is begun, for instance, 
with a plank of three feet long, standing between one of six 
feet and another of nine; and this is continued to the head of 
it. No machinery was necessary for carrying up such small 
pieces, and the whole went up like a piece of bricklayers’ work. 
At various distances these ribs were connected horizontally by 
purlins and iron straps, which made so many hoops to the 
whole. When the work had reached such a height that the 
distance of the ribs was two-thirds of the original distance, 
every third rib was discontinued, and the space was left open 
and glazed. When carried so much higher that the distance 
of the ribs is one-third of the original distance, every second 
rib, now consisting of two ribs very near each other, is in like 
manner discontinued and the void is glazed. A little above this 
the heads of the ribs are framed into a circular ring of timber, 
which forms a wide opening in the middle, over which is a glazed 
canopy or umbrella, with an opening between it and the 
dome for allowing the heated air to get out. 


Superficial Hardening of Stone. 
C. H. SMITH. 


Another generally-received fallacy is the opinion that soft 
stone will become hard and durable by exposure. Although 
this notion is true to a certain extent, it is not of sufficient 
importance to warrant its appreciation in architectural works. 
All kinds of stone while in the rock, or when recently quarried, 
are somewhat softer and more easily worked than after they 
have been exposed to the atmosphere a few months, owing to 
the stone in its original situation being more thoroughly 
saturated with moisture than can ever be accomplished after 
it has been once allowed to get dry. This is a principle well 
known to masons, for it is a general practice amongst workmen 
to frequently wet a stone, especially if it be rather of a hard 
quality, during their operation of working it into mouldings or 
ornaments, to make it work, as they term it, “more kindly.” If 
the stone be remarkably soft, it is advisable not to let it dry too 
fast after it has been taken from the quarry, for fear of its crack- 
ing, in consequence of the moisture being removed from the 
outside before the interior of the block can have had 
time to evaporate; hence, while the central part remains 
of its original size and extremely damp, the surface will 
dry, shrink, and thereby cause many invisible cracks, the 
effect of which will be conspicuous after a hard frost. All free- 
working limestones and oolites become in some degree harder 
on their surface by exposure to weather. This arises from a 
very slight decomposition taking place, which will remove most 
of the softer particles, and leave the hardest and most durable 
to act as a protection to the remainder, In addition to which, 
the pores and interstices of the surface get filled with dust and 
dirt, washed in by rain assisted by powerful winds, all which 
circumstances help to secure the least protected grains from 
external violence. If the stone be naturally compact and 
durable, a surface of this description will materially assist its 
duration. 

Vitruvius. 


PROFESSOR HOSKINS. 


His language is not that of an educated man of the 
Augustan age. This, however, does not affect the merit of his 
work as a treatise on architecture; but his fables about the 
origin of building, the invention of the orders, and the arrange- 
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ments which grew out of certain modes of construction do so, 
by proving his total ignorance not only of the architectural works 
of the more ancient eastern nations, but those of Greece itself, 
which he professes to describe. Now his classical taste, in con- 
sequence of his knowledge of antiquity, is vaunted by Perrault, 
one of his commentators, and given by him as a reason 
why Vitruvius was not much employed by the whimsical 
Romans in their love of variety, to which he would not 
administer. How far his knowledge of antiquity, that is, 
according to himself, of the works of the Greeks, extended, may 
be readily determined by comparing the designs of Greek 
structures, made by Perrault and others, according to the 
directions of Vitruvius, with the Greek structures themselves as 
they exist at the present time, and are faithfully delineated in 
various modern works, but especially in Stuart and Revett’s 
“Antiquities of Athens.” It is, indeed, no less strange than 
true, that not a single example of Greek architecture will bear 
out a single rule which Vitruvius prescribes, professedly on its 
authority, and not an existing edifice or fragment of an edifice, 
in form or proportion, is in perfect accordance with any law of 
that author, nor, indeed, are they generally referable to the 
principles he lays down. Examples might be cited almost to 
infinity in support of this statement, and to prove the inutility of 
a work consisting of mere descriptions without delineations, 
even if they were otherwise correct. The latter may certainly 
be supplied from the ancient remains when they exist ; but to a 
man in possession of the specimens, descriptions and directions 
for their composition are quite unnecessary. Even Sir William 
Chambers, a distinguished disciple of the Italian or Vitruvian 
school, speaks very lightly of the advantage to be gained from 
the study of Vitruvian principles of construction, and Mr. Gwilt, 
in the introductory treatises to and notes on Sir William 
Chambers’s work, has done much to undermine the authority 
by exposing the absurdities and fallacies of the Magnus Apollo 
of pseudo-classical architecture. A student would acquire as 
correct a knowledge of history and geography from the “ Seven 
Champions of Christendom” and Gulliver’s “Travels,” as of 
architecture from the text of Vitruvius. 


Stone, the Sculptor. 
C. W. JOHNSON. 


Nicholas Stone was the most celebrated person in his day 
for tombstones and other memorials of the dead. He appears 
to have been very extensively employed, and to have obtained 
very great prices, when the value of money and other circum- 
stances are taken into consideration. He kept an account in a 
pocket-book of the work he performed, the prices he obtained, 
and the treatment he received from his employers. The book was 
n the possession of Virtue, and employed by Horace Walpole 
n his “ Anecdotes of Painting,” who has given several extracts. 
Thus he tells us that he erected the monument of Coke at the 
church of Tittleshall, in Norfolk, for which he was paid four 
hundred pounds. He had before been employed on a statue of 
Sir Edward Coke, for in the account of the various sums of 
money paid to his workmen for wages is this entry :—“ 1629. 
John Hargrave made a statue from Sir Edward Coke for 157.” 
For the Paston family, from whom Coke had his first wife, he 
was exclusively employed. He tells us :—“ And in 1629 I made 
a tomb for my Lady Paston, of Norfolk, and set it up at 
Paston ; and was very extraordinarily entertained there, and 
payed for it 340/, And in 1632 I madea chimney-peece for Mr. 
Paston, sett up at Oxnett, in Norfolk, and for the which I had 
8o/. ; and one statue of Venus and Cupid, and had 30/. for it ; 
and one statue of Jupiter, 257; and the three-headed dog 
Cerberus, with a pedestal, 147.; and Ceres and Hercules and 
Mercury, 50/.; and a tomb of my Lady Catherine, his deer 
wife, 200/. ; and a little chimney-piece in a banquetting-house, 
307. ; and one rance marble table with a foot, 152.; and divers 
other things sent down from time to time, as painting of arms, 
&c.; and in May 1641, sent to him three statues, the one 
Apollo, Diana, Juno—agreed for 252 a peece, with pedestals.” 
The statues of Ceres, Hercules, and Mercury, according to 
Walpole, were, upon the extinction of the Paston family, 
transferred to Lord Buckingham’s seat at Blickling. 


An American View of London Architecture. 
R. GRANT WHITE. 


There is little architectural beauty in London besides that 
wondrous beauty of the nave of the great Abbey church. Externally 
even that venerable and most interesting structure is so marred by 
Wren’s towers that the feeling which it excites is one of con- 
stant regret. Within, a very considerable part of it is defaced 
with ugly monuments, chiefly to titled nobodies ; and the more 
insignificant the body and the grander the title, the more pre- 
tentious and ugly the monument. It is offensive to see the 
statues of great men jostled by such a crowd of vulgar marbles. 
St. Paul’s, outside and inside, is the ugliest building of any pre- 
tension that I ever saw. A large enclosed space is always 
impressive, and the effect thus produced is all of which St. 


Paul’s can boast. Its forms are without beauty, its lines with- 
out meaning, its round windows are ridiculous. Its outside is 
not only ugly in form, a huge piece of frivolity, but its 
discolouration by the black deposit from the London atmo- 
sphere, and the after peeling-off of this in patches, give it a 
most unpleasant look, like that of a great black mangy dog. 
The public buildings in the City, the Bank, and the Mansion 
House, and the Post Office, and so forth, have the beauty of 
fitness ; for they look just like what they are—the creations, 
the abode, and the stronghold of British Philistinism ;_ rich, 
substantial, and oppressively respectable. The new Houses of 
Parliament present a succession of faint perpendicular lines in 
stone; even distance cannot make them imposing. Only the 
Victoria tower—whence Big Ben utters, tour times hourly, his 
grand, sweet voice—has beauty for the eye as well as for the 
ear. The parish churches are mostly by Wren, or in his style, 
and are ugly with all the ugliness possible to a perversion of 
the forms of Classic architecture. 


Santa Maria del’ Castello, Sicily. 
EVERARD GREEN, F.S.A. 


The miserable and dilapidated town of Castrogiovanni, which | 
contains about 14,000 inhabitants, next engages attention, and 
of its once sumptuous collegiate church of Santa Maria deP 
Castello the cz¢/adinz may well be proud. Its plan is cruciform. 
The nave is divided from its two aisles by an arcade of six 
bays on either side, and is crossed by a great transept with a 
continuous wooden roof like that of a Roman basilica, out of 
which the three eastern apses, which are groined in stone, open. 
Both apses and transept, and part of the outer wall of the 
south aisle, are probably of the date of the castle (1195). The 
nave piers are of a dark grey highly-polished marble, and are 
curiously stumpy, and their capitals and bases in like marble 
are the work of one of the Gagini family, and are known to be 
of the date 1560 from an inscription borne by angels cut on 
the last pier of the nave on the north side, against which rests 
a remarkable holy-water font in white marble, the stem of which 
is adorned with a Greek relief of a dacchanale, probably the 
only spoil left of some neighbouring temple of Ceres. The 
corresponding font on the other side -of the nave is not 
so honoured, but the pier and capital of the pillar 
against which it stands should not be passed by un- 
heeded, as the pier has, in low relief, the baptism of our 
Lord cut into it, as well as the arms of the royal house of Sicily, 
whilst at the four angles of the capital are the four usual 
emblems of the four Evangelists. Much of the furniture of the 
church whets one’s artistic appetite. The six tall brass fifteenth- 
century candlesticks, each resting on the backs of three lions, 
have an admirable effect as they stand in the great transept 
below the steps leading to the three apses, and behind a raised 
seat, opposite the pulpit, is a large dossal of crimson velvet, on 
which the arms of the royal houses of Austria, Spain, and Sicily, 
between two shields charged with the arms of the town of Cas- 
trogiovanni, are admirably worked. Next the late sixteenth- 
century choir-stalls and sacristy presses of carved wood claim 
attention, each panel in both stalls and presses being illus- 
trative of Bible story. Five of the pictures of the church are 
by Filippo Paladino, but their condition is not yood, and one 
leaves this house of prayer, in which the fusion of styles of 
architecture is a veritable puzzle, and looks up at its great 
seventeenth-century tower which is at the west end of the nave, . 
and in which hangs a bel, the sound of which is known far and 
near in inland Sicily. 


The First Cast-iron Bridge. 
THOMAS TREDGOLD. 


One of the boldest attempts with a new material was the 
application of cast iron to bridges. The idea appears to have. 
originated, in the year 1773, with the late Thomas Farnolls 
Pritchard, then of Eyton Turrett, Shropshire, architect, who, in 
communication with the late Mr. John Wilkinson, of Broseley 
and Castlehead, ironmaster, suggested the practicability of con- 
structing wide iron arches, capable of admitting the passage 
of the water in a river, such as the Severn, which is much sub- 
ject to floods. This suggestion Mr. Wilkinson considered with 
great attention, and at length carried into execution between 
Madely and Brosely, by erecting the celebrated iron bridge at 
Cole Brook Dale, which was the first construction of that kind 
in England, and probably in the world. This bridge was exe- 
cuted by a Mr. Daniel Onions, with some variations from Mr. ' 
Pritchard’s plan, under the auspices and at the expense of Mr. 
Darby and Mr. Reynolds, of the ironworks of Cole Brook Dale. 
Mr. Pritchard died in October 1777. He made several ingenious 
designs to show how stone or brick arches might be constructed 
with cast-iron centres, so that the centre should always form a 
permanent part of the arch. These designs are now in the 
possession of Mr. John White, of Devonshire Place, one of his 
grandsons, to whom I. am indebted for the preceding par- 
ticulars. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Corporation of the city of Gloucester propose 
to erect public baths comprising two swimming-baths, 
measuring 60 feet by 24 feet; six private baths, with a 
Turkish bath or two if desired, and the whole of the work 
is not to exceed 4,500/, One worthy alderman _con- 
sidered that they might get out of paying an architect’s 
commission if the builders prepared the plans. But 
eventually it was resolved to invite the architects of the 
city to submit plans in competition, on the understanding 
that the architect whose plan was accepted was to receive 
the customary commission. 


Mr. J. H. Potten, in his last Cantor Lectures, which 
are now in course of publication, puts in a plea for carved 
ceilings. Would the London house, he asks, be so much 
more costly if the principal rocm or rooms had ceilings 
carved in pine wood? Would the cost exceed that of the 
usual ceiling —sometimes neatly decorated in plaster, gilt, 
and painted, and of which the painting or the whitewash 
must be renewed from time to time? Sheet it over with 
pine, subdivide it, put into panels carving to the value of 
some great ball or entertainment, such as perhaps is given 
every London season. As to cost, our public offices con- 
tain rooms on which cost has not been grudged. What 
part of any room is more effective than its ceiling? What 
part of the room, as a general rule, is so dull as the ceilings 
of the best rooms of the day? ‘There is much to be said in 
support of this appeal, but do the public in general care to 
look at ceilings ? Whether from physical defects or absence 
of training, people seem when attempting to turn their gaze 
upwards as if they were suffering pain, and the exertion 
cannot be long endured. 


OnE of the subjects: set down for discussion at the 
approaching Church Congress in Plymouth, on October 7, 
will be ‘‘ Religion and Art: their Influence on each other.” 
The readers of the papers will be Mr. J. C. Horstey, R.A., 
Mr. J. D. Seppinc, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. F. T. PAuGRAvE, and 
Mr. W. J. COURTHOPE. 


THE distinguished Swiss engineer, WILLIAM FRAISSE, 
died a few days ago at Lausanne, in his eighty-fourth year. 
He studied in the Polytechnic School of Paris, and, on his 
return to Switzerland he constructed roads in the Canton 
Vaud, which led to his appointment as cantonal engineer. 
He was also an officer of engineers in the army of the 
Confederation, and numbered among his pupils Louis 
NAPOLEON, whose military studies he directed at Franuen- 
feld and Thun. He was entrusted with the erection of the 
fortifications of St. Maurice and the defensive works on the 
Simplon route. Some of his speeches in the Grand Council 
gave offence, and he was compelled to return to France. 
He laid out the great Durance Canal for supplying the 
city of Marseilles with water, and designed the aqueduct of 
Roquefavour, which is regarded as a chef-@euvre of engi- 
neering. In 1853 he accepted the appointment of chief 
engineer of the proposed railway from Morges to Yverdon, 
and subsequently superintended the construction of the 
entire system of the Western Swiss Company. Other im- 
portant works in which he took part were the “correction ” 
of the waters of the Jura, the Orbe, and the Broye, and by 
special request of the Federal Council he undertook, at a 
later date, the ‘“‘correction” of the Upper Rhine in the 
Cantons of Graubiinden and St. Gallen. Last year, when 
he was already past eighty, he went over the Rheinthal and 
the marshes of Seeland on foot to examine the works then 
in progress, 


Dr. Bircu, of the British Museum, gave some interest- 
ing information respecting British coins at the Brighton 
Congress. CICERO states in his letters to Arricus that 
during the expedition of Cassar to Britain it was reported 
that there was not a farthing of money in the island, and 
SOLINUS says of the Britons that they refused coin, but that 
they took things and prepared such things as were necessary 
for barter rather than for money value, but when the war 
with Britain was finished, although there was no coin, 
hostages were taken and money obtained or demanded. 
This, according to the Roman accounts, was the condition 
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of Britain in the days of Casar, but numismatic researches 
have proved that there was a coinage in use in Britain. 
before the time of Cassar. The coins were principally gold, 
and a supposed imitation of the “slaters” of PHitrp of 
Macedon, which weighed 138 grains. ‘These are of yellow 
gold, and have on one side a head, treated in a Gallish 
or British style, and on the other a four-horse chariot, 
o: a single horse with a wheel, the chariots on the coins 
having been copied by unskilful die-sinkers. The 
weight of the oldest of these coins is about 120 grains, and 
the coins themselves flat discs of a yellow gold. This 
weight approaches that of the aureus of AuGusTus, which 
weighed 120 grains, the same gold Roman coin having 
diminished under Nero to 115 grains. The British type 
is supposed to have been selected from the prevalence 
of cavalry and chariots in the British armies. The 
horse, which had so great a part in the affairs of Britain, 
and of which traditional Celtic representations have re- 
mained, was naturally selected as the national type. The 
earlier or uninscribed British types are of purer gold, less 
alloyed with copper than those struck under the influence 
of Roman civilisation. ‘That the prevalent coins should 
be of gold is to be expected, considering the vast quan-: 
tities of the precious metal used in torcs, penannular 
rings, armour, and bracelets. Such coins were no doubt 
in use among the Atrebates, Regni, and the South Coast. | 
It is, however, difficult to know how the currency. was regu- 
lated or commerce carried on, except by the principle of 
barter mentioned by the Roman authors. There is no 
doubt a difficulty in knowing how an ancient Briton obtained 
the necessary change. 


Ir may not be generally known that fashionable 
Brighton affords an illustration of an ancient village com- 
munity. It further exemplifies the Mark system, as 
described by Sir HENRY SUMNER Marne in his work on 
“ Village Communities in the East and West.” The old 
town of Brighton was situated almost entirely below the 
cliffs, but in time extended above. ‘This was the Mark of 
the village. Mr. F. E. Sawyer, F.S.A., says that the 
ground was probably first broken up between East Street 
and West Street and possibly on the hill sides also, thus 
converting the Common Mark into the Arable Mark. It is 
difficult to trace the early history of the Mark in Brighton, 
but in the year 1738 a terrier (or land survey) of “ the” 
Common Fields” was made by BupGEn, and one in 1792 by 
another surveyor, and to the owners at these dates the titles 
to property in the town can still be traced with great 
accuracy. Outside of the old town (which was bounded by 
North Street, East Street, and West Street) were five large 
tracts of land known as the ‘Tenantry Laines, and called the 
East Laine, Little Laine, Hilly Laine, North Laine, and 
West Laine. ‘These laines were again divided into furlongs, 
which were, however, separated from each other by narrow 
roads, called leakway roads. ‘The land in the furlongs was ~ 
in its turn subdivided into long and narrow strips called 
pauls, running at right angles from the leakway roads. In 
some cases the strips, or paul-pieces, were of double width 
at one end, this increased width extending for only half the 
length. These pieces were, from their shape, termed 
hatchets. The laines were situated on the hill-sides, and 
the furlongs extended upwards; the leakways were thus at 
right angles with the hill-side, and the paul-pieces parallel 
to it. 


Tuts mode of land division has had a singular effect on 
building operations in Brighton, for the leakways have 
become main streets, as St. James’s Street, Edward Street, 
Church Street, Trafalgar Street, Glo’ster Road, &c., whilst 
the smaller streets run parallel to the paul-pieces. The 
rapidity with which the ground was covered with buildings 
had a great influence in preserving these old land divisions. 
The primitive boundaries of the furlongs, &c., are thus per- 
manently preserved. ‘The reference to the common field is 
still kept up inthe majority of conveyances of land in Brighton, 
by giving, after the description of the land and its abuttals, 
the name of the owner at the time of one or both terriers, thus 
“part of four pauls of land, late FRIEND’s, before GUNN’s, 
situate in the third furlong in the Hilly Laine in Brighton.” 
The term “paul” cannot be traced in any other parish in 
the county except Brighton. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES BY M. LECOMTE DU NOUY. 


BOUT three years ago we published a part of a triptych 
which M. Lecomtr pu Novy had dedicated to 
Homer. He has now taken up Vicror Huco, and pro- 
poses to paint a series of pictures illustrative of the variety 
of themes found in that poet’s works. Two of the paintings 
for the multiplyque were exhibited in this year’s Salon. 

The vigorous study of the slave holding a dish with a 
woman’s head is from one of the figures in the picture which 
was taken from Les Ovientales. It represents the scene 
where the Prince asks the beautiful Jewess whether she was 
yet satisfied with the slaughter of so many rivals, and 
whether the hatchet had still to fall whenever she waved 
her fan. The Prince and his enslaver were shown lying on 
a couch while the slave presented the head of the last 
victim. 

The head of a poet is from a second picture called 
Aujourd’hut, The Italian boy is a separate study. 


BUILDINGS, CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


HE Charitable Uses Trustees are owners of consider- 
able property in the borough of Leeds. The Trust 
being an ancient one much of this is in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, and in need of rebuilding. A portion of one block of 
buildings, bounded on one side by Call Lane, the Trustees 
recently decided to pull down and rebuild, and in doing so 
set back the frontage, so as to convert what was, in truth, 
a mere “lane” into a wide street. The improvement has 
been a valuable one, as adding another to the many good 
streets in the centre of Leeds, and as a means of removing 
a quantity of dilapidated property. The new buildings are 
shown in the accompanying plate. They comprise a large 
inn, three warehouses, and three shops. The whole are 
from the designs of Messrs. CHORLEY & CoNNON, of 
15 Park Row, Leeds, and have been executed: by local 
contractors in a very substantial manner. . 


TOBACCO MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


HIS building, with shops in front, has been erected 

for Messrs. Epwarps, RINGER & Co. The eleva- 

tion illustrated is from the designs of Mr. H. C. M. Hirst, 

Mr. Henry Crisp and Mr. H. C. M. Hirst—both of 

Bristol—being the joint architects, who are now carrying 
out the work. 

The front of the building is built of local Pennant and 
Bath stone with Mansfield stone columns. ‘The interior 
and factory part is built entirely of pressed Cattybrook 
brick, red, black, and yellow being made use of to give 
variation and colour. ‘The whole of the floors are con- 
structed by Messrs. DENNETT & INGLE on their fireproof 
system. ‘The cost will be about 14,000/. 

Messrs. STEVENS & Bastow, of Bristol, are the con- 
tractors. 


ILLEGAL ARREST OF AN ARCHITECT. 


HE public were startled by the intelligence on Monday 
oy that Mr. William Wimble, the architect who has de- 
signed many commercial buildings in the metropolis, had been 
arrested with some companions in Frankfort, on Friday last. 
The following account of the insult is given by Major 
Harding :— 

On Friday last I and my daughter, accompanied by Mr. 
R. G. Glover, of the War Office, Mr. Robert T. Wragg, soli- 
citor, and Mr. William Wimble, architect, all of London, left 
Homburg by the 11'1o A.M. train for Frankfort. After an 
hour or so’s inspection of the shops and the houses in the old 
town, we entered the Café Casino, opposite the Frankfurter Hof, 
to lunch. At a little after two, before we had risen, a waiter 
informed Mr. Wimble that two gentlemen were in the entry 
desirous of speaking to him. Mr. Wimble rose with surprise 
and went out. In the result Mr. Wimble had been pounced 
upon by two German detectives as one of several persons they 
were seeking, whose photograph portraits they had in their 

ssession, and we were all peremptorily directed to accompany 
them, together with a policeman, to the central police-station. 


On arriving there we were placed in a room under the 


guardianship of two police officers and warned not to speak to 
each other. Mr. Wimble was ordered into an inner room, 


and we saw no more of him. In like manner Mr. Wragg 
was taken from us. Then I was summoned, leaving my 
daughter and Mr. Glover behind. I found myself in the presence 
of the twosame detectives who had taken us from the Café Casino, 
together with a third person evidently subordinate to them. 
I was asked for my name, my age, the date and place of my 
birth, my address here and in England. These I wrote down. 
I produced my pocket-book, which was snatched from my hand 
and thrown upon a table to be examined by one of them. It 
contained a number of visiting cards of mine, some Bank of 
England notes, my Kurtax-karte, some bath tickets, a blank 
cheque on my London bankers, &c. My vest was roughly 
opened by them, my watch, locket, and chain taken from me, ' 
the two former being opened and closely scrutinised, and my - 
trouser buttons examined. I protested against their conduct, ' 
and demanded to see the British Consul. This was refused.’ 
I requested that some telegram forms should be furnished. 
They were denied to me. I was to go to prison. “On what’ 
charge or complaint?” I asked. “You will see,” said the one’ 
who spoke English. If they did not believe in my representa- 
tion of myself, who did they take me for? ‘You shall know,” 
was the curt reply. A man was called in to take me away. | I 
requested to be permitted to see my daughter before going.’ 
This was brutally refused. Down a staircase, up which I had 
not come, I went with this man. We left the central police-’ 
station, passing through many streets, gazed at by many as we’ 
walked along, for the man appeared to be well known, and 
arrived at what I know now as the old city prison. My purse, 
pocket-book, cigars, scarf-pin, rings, watch—everything had’ 
been taken from me. My legs were there felt down, my chest’ 
and body generally rubbed or tapped. I was placed in a cell,’ 
and locked in. - 

I need not dwell on the utter helplessness of the position— 
not allowed to address Consul or friends, or to know what was 
to, or had, become of my daughter or my friends. I fancy I 
was sealed up at between three and four in the afternoon, for, 
as I say, my watch had been taken. A periodical visit by a 
warder, who would tell me nothing, was the only relief to the 
monotony that followed. A young man in the course of the 
evening brought me some sausage and some beer. ' He spoke 
English. ‘ Could I see the Consul?” I asked of him. ‘I can- 
not speak,” said he. Darkness gradually came on, and I gave: 
up. I made a pillow of my coat and lay on the straw mattress. , 
At, as I understood, about ten the door was unlocked and I 
was summoned to see the Consul.: How he had been made 
acquainted with my or our position it was difficult to see. In 
an office with police officials about, away from the cells, I shook 
hands with Mr. Goldbeck, our courteous Vice-Consul and act- 
ing Consul-General in the absence of Mr. Oppenheimer. He 
had found at the consulate, on his return from attendance on. 
Sir Edward Malet, who had started from Frankfort for Berlin, 
a letter from Mr. W. D. Freshfield (Messrs. Freshfields, of 
London), urging his immediate attention to the fact that - 
five British subjects had been unwarrantably arrested and 
locked up in Frankfort Prison. Mr. Freshfield only knew 
of our position through his meeting Mr. Wimble in the 
street as he was being marched to gaol, when, to the irrita- 
tion of the officer in charge, Mr. Freshfield undertook to 
proceed to the consulate at once and facilitate our release. It 
was then, from the Vice-Consul, I discovered that my daughter 
and my friends were all in the same prison as myself. Mr. 
Goldbeck had not been able to find the commissary of 
police, but his carriage was in the street ; he would scour the 
city till he brought the order for our release. I was returned to 
the cell, and at about eleven o’clock we regained our freedom, 
thanks to the pure accident of Mr. Freshfield meeting Mr. 
Wimble a prisoner in the street, his timely intimation to the 
consulate, and the subsequent expeditious efforts of Mr. Gold- 
beck, the Vice-Consul. Too late to get back to Homburg, Mr. 
Goldbeck generously insisted upon the acceptance by myself 
and my daughter of the hospitality of the consulate, which we 
shall always gratefully remember, while my three friends were 
provided for at the Hotel de Russia. Next morning Mr. Gold- 
beck obtained for us the restitution of our money and other 
property, and on our return to Homburg we found that while we 
were in durance vile the night before in Frankfort the detectives 
had come over here, ransacked our several portmanteaus, &c., 
both in this house and at the Royal Victoria Hotel, and were 
heard to say they had made a mistake. 

I may as well mention that, on our comparing notes as to 
our respective treatment, if any variations are to be made they 
can but intensify our disgust at the abuse of power which 
these detectives who arrested us were allowed to indulge in. 
We have yet to know how we are to obtain reparation for one 
of. the grossest outrages on the liberty of the subject that 
probably have ever been brought under the attention of the 
public. 

This account has been supplemented by the following par- 
ticulars from Mr. Wimble :— 

As I was no doubt the principal object of attack, permit me 
to describe briefly the treatment I received when separated 
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from my friends. First called into the entrance-hall of the 
café I was asked to give my name, when I replied that if they 
would produce their authority I would hand them my card, 
They told me they were the police authorities, and that if I did 
not at once comply with their request they would take me into 
custody. I thereupon gave them my card. They then took 
out some photographs which they compared with me, speaking 
to each other in German. They then showed me one, saying 
that I was that person and that I must go with them. I looked 
at the photograph, and exclaimed, “Why that man is sixty 
years of age. My age is thirty-seven.” The answer was, 
“ There is no doubt about your being the person we want.” | 
said, ‘Take me to the British Consulate, as I am a personal 
friend of the Consul-General, Mr. Oppenheimer, and am also 
acquainted with the Vice-Consul, Mr. Goldbeck.” My appeals 
were not listened to. 

I confirm Major Harding’s letter, which I have read, only 
adding that in aggravation of the treatment I received in 
common with my other friends, I was thrust into’a prison cell 
which was already occupied by a German prisoner, who was 
taken away from me after about two hours. In the interval he 
was pacing the cell in a manner which increased my sufferings 
and anxiety. 

Being denied the opportunity of communicating with the 
Consul, I most providentially, in my walk from the police 
station to the prison, saw Mr. W. D. Freshfield, and, on telling 
him that we had all been arrested, besought him to go to the con- 
sulate on our behalf. The officer in whose charge I was tried 
to prevent my speaking, but I persisted and shouted in a loud 
voice while being marched rudely along. To the prompt and 
generous assistance rendered by Mr. Freshfield I attribute our 
not having been imprisoned very much longer than the nine 
hours we were under arrest. 


THE ABBEYS OF TEVIOTDALE. 
(Concluded from page 118.) 


N an article in Saturday’s paper, says the correspondent of the 
Scotsman, it was stated that Kelso Abbey is wholly of 
Transition Norman character. The Early English is, how- 
ever, represented by a small doorway, which was rebuilt a 
number of years ago with stones found in the abbey ruins, and 
now forms the entrance to Abbey House garden close by. - It 
has a very fine trefoil arch. The capitals are bell-shaped, and 
the principal mouldings are the roll-and-fillet, with deep hollows, 
in which are good specimens of the dog-tooth ornament. This 
is in the form of a four-leaved flower, projecting in the centre, 
and is believed to be so named from its fancied resemblance to 
the dog-tooth violet. In the fully-developed specimens there 
are perforations under the leaves. There is nothing of a later 

period. 

Dryburgh Abbey. 


The greater portion of the Abbey Church of Dryburgh has 
been of this style, but, as previously stated, little of it has been 
-preserved. St. Mary’s aisle and the aisle beyond, forming the 
north transept, are the most perfect portions. The under 
pillars are clustered, and support pointed arches of three orders, 
the sub-arches being chamfered, and the outer ones moulded. 
The groined stone roofs are intersected with more ribs than 
any we have yet met with in our survey, showing the gradual 
advance that was being made at that time. The windows in 
the lower storey are lancet-shaped, and decorated with the 
dog-tooth. The triforium is lighted by cusped circles of 
no great dimensions, one of these—a quatrefoil—having 
the cusps open at the points and turned to both sides. 
The clerestory is an open arcade of pointed arches all 
moulded, some of which are trefoil, and the arches are 
larger where the wall behind is pierced with windows. 
The buttresses also show a greater degree of development 
in respect that they project further at the base, and 
recede in stages towards the wall-head. But a more decided 
advance is seen in the large window of the south transept 
gable, which is divided by four mullions, forming five lancet- 
shaped lights, under one principal arch. It has, however, no 
tracery. Of the chancel only the lower part of the walls 
remains, and the nave, with the exception of the west gable, 
has almost wholly disappeared. The west doorway, because of 
its semicircular arch, has by some writers been erroneously 
called Norman, but in reality it belongs to the Decorated 
period. The form of the arch alone determines nothing as to 
its date, as the round arch was never totally abandoned in 
Scotland. The accessories must also be taken into considera- 
tion. This doorway consists of three orders, with no jamb 
shafts. From moulded bases of several members the roll-and- 
fillet mouldings rise and pass unbroken round the arch, and in 
broad hollows between them are rows of square four-leaved 
flowers. It is altogether unlike work of the earlier period. 
The St. Catherine’s wheel in the west gable of the refectory, 
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and the alterations in the abbot’s parlour, may have been 
executed about the same time. 


Jedburgh Abbey. 


In Jedburgh there is a greater variety of Decorated work. 
The north transept, with its shelving buttresses—in the face of 


one of which is a finely ornamented niche—and its traceried 


windows, is a fair specimen. The two west windows are simply 
chamfered at the sides, and each is divided by one mullion, 
also chamfered, with trefoils and a quatrefoil at the top; but 
the great north window has at the jambs numerous round and 
hollew mouldings somewhat flattened, which pass right up 
to the top of the arch. It is divided by three mullions, 
also moulded, and the whole of the inside of the arch 
is filled with flowing tracery. These windows, as well 
as all others afterwards to be noticed, are pointed. There 
is a very fine and bold roll-and-fillet moulding - inside 
the transept, under the north window. The greater part 
of the small chapel on the south side of the choir is of 
the same style, though probably a little later. Here we 
have a window with two moulded mullions. The principal 
features of the tracery consist of a large quatrefoil with cusps 
perforated at the surrounding circle, and two pear-shaped 
lights. There are two corbels in the wall, one representing a 
human figure as if crushed down by bearing the weight of the 
groin, and the other a cluster of foliage tied underneath. From 
these spring ribs with hollow mouldings, which meet at the bosses 
the round ribs of the Norman period. The chapel wall is sup- 
ported by two shelving buttresses, one placed at right angles, 
wich a shield bearing the arms of Bishop Turnbull of Glasgow, 
and the other placed diagonally, a position frequently adopted 
in the later styles where buttresses were required at the quoins. 


The tower is more massive than ornamental, and possesses less’ 


architectural beauty than any other portion of the fabric. It is 
pierced, towards the top, with several narrow openings with 
cusped trefuil heads, some of which are windows, while those 
on the north and south sides are so formed as to allow the 
emission of sound, the upper storey having evidently been 
erected for a peal of bells. At the wall-head, immediately 
under the balustrade (which, by the way, is modern), are several 
grotesque representations of human heads, some of the faces 
showing considerable contortion in consequence of the mouths 
being pulled apart by fingers inserted at the sides. The St. 
Catherine’s wheel at the top of the west gable, similar to that 
at Dryburgh, also belongs to the Decorated period. It has 
been supposed that the circle in the centre of the wheel was 
meant to represent the Saviour, and that the twelve spokes 
which radiate from the centre were emblematical of the twelve 
Apostles. In the same way, the trefoil in Gothic architecture 
is said to be symbolical of the Trinity; the quatrefoil, of the 
four Evangelists, &c.; but it is foreign to our present purpose 
to go further into this part of the subject. 


Melrose Abbey. 

Melrose Abbey, the tourists’ favourite, now claims exclusive 
attention. It was founded in 1136, and completed ten years 
later ; but having been destroyed during the War of Independ- 
ence, nothing of the original fabric remains. King Robert the 
Bruce—whose heart was destined to be deposited before the 
high altar here, instead of in the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
as was his latest wish—granted a sum of 2,000/. towards its 
restoration. The work, which was carried on through the 
liberality of the King, was interrupted by the Abbey being 
burned in 1385 by Richard II. of England, and all the present 
building appears to have been erected subsequent to that date. 
In short, the Decorated style may be said to be taken up here 
just at the point where it leaves off at Jedburgh. . Besides the 
centre alley and side aisles of the nave, there is a row of 
chapels along the south side; and in each of these chapels 
there seems to have been an altar, as indicated by the piscinz 
that still remain. The exterior chapels, as seen here, are a 
feature more common on the Continent than in this country. 
They are, however, seen also in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, and in Elgin Cathedral. Contrary to the general rule, 
the north aisle is narrower than that on the south side. Rather 
more than half of the nave and of the side aisles has been 
destroyed ; several of the chapels are now roofless ; and of the 
tower—which was 84 feet in height—only. the west side 
remains, The north transept is also roofless. There is no 
triforium, but simply a passage along the clerestory. In 
Jedburgh, as we have seen, the triforium is a principal feature ; 
in Dryburgh, as has been pointed out, it is of small importance; 
and in Melrose it disappears altogether. All the roofs are of 
stone. The earlier builders contented themselves with arching 
the smaller aisles, but in later times they were possessed of 
more skill and confidence, and vaults were thrown. over much 
larger spaces. On the south side of the nave, double flying 
buttresses have been thrown over the chapels and aisle 
to resist the outward thrust of the principal roof, while 
the outer walls are supported by the usual shelving buttress, 
and all the buttresses are surmounted with pinnacles, so that 
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their weight might render the building more stable and less 
likely to be overthrown. Innumerable niches with richly carved 
canopies—many of them still containing statues—are seen 
throughout the edifice, and the numerous pinnacles, all panelled 
and ornamented with crockets and other decorations, add 
greatly to the general effect. The windows display great 
variety of design, from the plain single light to those of one, 
two, three, and four mullions with elaborate tracery. Some of 
the tracery is geometrical, combined with that of a somewhat 
flowing character, all richly cusped ; and the pear-shaped open- 
ings, like those in the small chapel window of Jedburgh, are of 
frequent occurrence. It may be noted that the window fifth 
from the transept on the south side of the nave is similar in 
design to the great north window in Jedburgh, but the former is 
much smaller. The only difference in the tracery is that at the 
top of the lower lights at Melrose there are double cusps, while 
in Jedburgh they are single. A circular window with rich 
tracery in the north transept is said to.represent the “crown of 
thorns.” The carver’s art is seen here in perfection—roses, 
lilies, ferns, oak and ash leaves, curly greens, and “a thousand 
beautiful shapes besides, are chiselled with such inimitable 
truth and such grace of nature that the finest botanist in the 
world could not desire a better ortus siccus, as far as they 
go.” A corbel in the north transept has been admired 
as a perfect gem. It represents a human hand _hold- 
ing a bunch of foliage, and supports one of the vault- 
ing shafts. Lockhart, from whom we have just quoted, 
grew eloquent over this when he thus. wrote :—“ Were 
it cut off and placed among the Elgin marbles, it would 
be kissed by the cognoscento as one of the finest of them all. 
It would shame the whole gallery of Boisserées.” But it would 
seem that when the Romish clergy of the fifteenth century had 
become greatly corrupt, with only a semblance of sanctity, and 
when they were thought to be a fitting theme for the satirical 
poets, the sculptors connected with the Church did not hesitate 
to throw a little satire into its architecture. Hence we find, 
almost side by side with sacred texts and precepts, and angelic 
or saintly figures, representations of monstrous forms—monkish 
faces grinning irreverently, pigs playing on bagpipes, and other 
things, not at all suited to a religious feeling. 

Some writers have held that Melrose Abbey shows a 
mixture of all the styles from the Norman to the Perpendicular 
inclusive ; but this is judging by English rules (which, even if 
strictly followed, would not bear out the supposition) a building 
entirely free from English influence. Previous to the War of 
Independence there was considerable intercourse between 
England and Scotland, but after that period everything English 
was disliked, and when aid of any kind was needed it was 
sought for from abroad rather than from the “auld enemies.” 
Dr. Daniel Wilson, the learned author of “ The Archeology 
and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” devotes a chapter of that 
work to medizeval ecclesiology, in which he remarks, with much 
truth, that “for nearly a century the ecclesiastical architecture 
of England and Scotland, in one style, is coincident in date and 
uniform in character of details ;” but that ‘soon after the intro- 
duction of the First Pointed or Early English style a marked 
difference is discoverable, and therefore the dates and peculiar 
characteristics of the ecclesiastical architecture of the two 
countries disagree in many essential points.” Again, while 
alluding to the Second Pointed or Decorated style he says :— 
** With the first symptoms of transition the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Scotland begins to assume its peculiar characteristic 
features, marked bya return to the use of the semicircular arch, 
and a preference of circular to angular details, employed not 
indiscriminately or at random, but on a fixed principle, along 
with a consistent use of the pointed arch, and of details peculiar 
to the later styles.” There was a mingling of the features of 
the First and Second Pointed, and from 1307, when Bruce 
ascended the throne, “the rules of English ecclesiology can 
only mislead the student of Scottish ecclesiastical architecture.” 
It is well to bear these remarks in mind when examining the 
ruins of Melrose. 

In the north transept there are two round-headed doorways, 
with the round bowtell moulding running up the jambs and 
round the arch ; but there is no reason for believing that these 
are older than that leading from the north aisle to the cloister, 
which, with its characteristic base, roll-and-fillet moulding, and 
richly carved capitals, bears unmistakable proofs of belonging 
to the Decorated period, though it also has the semicircular 
arch. This, it may be remembered, was the “ steel-clenched 
postern” through which, according to the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” the aged monk took Sir William Deloraine when on 
a visit to the grave of Michael Scott for the wizard’s mysterious 
book. It should be observed that the foliage on the capitals 
of this doorway, as on all capitals of the Decorated period, has 
the appearance of being wreathed round the bell, instead of 
springing as it were from the neck-mould, as seen in the earlier 
styles. The foliage, as we have already said, has been copied 
from nature, and is not of that conventional kind seen in the 
Early English and Transition Norman periods. 

Though the nave and transepts may be said all to belong to 


the Decorated period, we find here and there indications of 2 
transition to the Perpendicular, which is more fully developed 
in and near to the chancel. The ogee-shaped canopy or hood, 
the counterpart of the depressed or four-centre arch, is seen in 
a recess in the cloisters, also over the south transept doorway 
and window, and over the great east window in the chancel. 
The arches underneath are of the usual pointed character 3 but 
over the recess and the doorway there is the characteristic 
square encasement ever suggestive of the latest style, and while 
the spandrels of the former are plain, those of the latter are 
filled with figures. It is well known that many of the Early 
Perpendicular doorways differed but little from those of the 
preceding period, the square encasement and ornament being 
all that distinguish them. The capitals and mouldings of the 
chancel show little or no change from those of the nave, and 
though the vaulting in the south transept has additional. ribs, 
the same principle is observed as in the aisles. In the vault- 
ing of the chancel, however, a new principle is introduced. 
The ribs get more into a sort of network, but very far from 
reaching to the fan-tracery vaulting as seen in some parts of 
England, notably in that wonderful piece of workmanship, the 
roof of Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. The 
bosses are elaborately carved ; some have representations of 
foliage, others have human figures. One principal figure is 
seen bearing a crucifix ; others with swords and staves. It is 
the windows specially, with the mullions going right up to the 
top, and their cusped transoms, that give unmistakable proofs 
here of the Perpendicular. The great east window is much 
admired, and Scott’s description of it must be familiar to all :— 


The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy hand 
*T wixt poplars straight the osier wand 

In many a freakish knot had twined, 
Then formed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone, 


It has been admitted that, taken at best, no Gothic exterior can 
ever cope with the interior ; so that when we see what richness 
in carving and exuberance of fancy have done for the outside 
of Melrose, we may well believe that the inside effect must 
have been grand indeed when the abbey was in its palmiest 
days. It must have been awe-inspiring to have stood under 
the high vaulted roof, to have looked along the “long-drawn 
aisles,” to have seen the monks in the chapels saying mass for 
the repose of the souls of the departed, or to have gazed 
through the rood screen at the high altar with its rich 
furnishings at the far east, while the “dim religious light” shed 
its subdued rays on the clustered pillars, delicately-wrought 
capitals, and sacred images of the saints. 

Nothing is known of the names of those to whose genius 
we owe the building of the abbeys of Teviotdale. They are 
lost, though their works partially remain. Theirs was a work 
of love and devotion to the Church, and they cared more for 
erecting temples for the workshop of the Master than for 
rearing monuments for themselves. 


THE ROMAN PAVEMENT AT BIGNOR. 


PNG ie seventy years ago the late Mr. Samuel Lysons 
devoted four years to the examination of the remains of 
a Roman villa discovered by the plough on the property of Mr, 
George Tupper, at Bignor, in the county of Sussex, in the year 
1815. The account of his researches, which Mr. Lysons 
printed, has now been republished by Messrs. Whiting & Co. 

In the month of July 1811, in a field called The Berry, in 
the parish of Bignor, at a distance of about six miles from 
Petworth, this tesselated pavement was exposed by the plough, 
It was carefully uncovered, and found to be of large dimen- 
sions, The figures were found to be better executed than any 
yet discovered in this island. The decorations consist of two 
circular compartments, one 74 feet, the other 16 feet, in 
diameter. The smaller one contains a representation of the 
seizure of Ganymede; the larger is divided into six irregular 
hexagonal compartments—one of them is destroyed—within 
which are figures of dancing nymphs in the same style as those 
which appear in the Roman paintings discovered in Pompeii 
and other Italian towns. As is so often found, the artist has 
expended his labour on the face and upper part of the body, 
which are fairly well executed; the dower limbs are often 
dwarfed and unfinished. From the resemblance in style and 
construction of this pavement to that found early in the last 
century at Avenches, in Switzerland, Mr. Lysons came to the 
conclusion that it was executed in the reign of Titus. 

It was not likely that so good an archzologist as Mr. Lysons 
would be content with the discovery of a single pavement. He 
believed that he had before him a portion of a large villa, and 
he set to work to verify his supposition ; and not without suc- 
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cess, for there are now laid bare the flooring and part of the 
walls of a building of some 180 feet square, of sufficient extent 
and magnificence to have been the residence of some person of 
consequence, perhaps the official dwelling of the governor of 
the province. a 

In fact, the room first discovered was a portion of a building 
containing thirty or forty chambers, ranged, after the fashion of 
Roman houses, on the four sides of a quadrangle. ‘The room 
in question, to which the first-discovered pavement had be- 
longed, had been the bathroom, heated by a hypocaust, which 
was found afterwards close to it. In the centre of the circular 
compartment already mentioned was found a hexagonal piscina 
4 feet in diameter, with a hole in the centre for carrying off the 
water. Part of the leaden pipe which served as drain has been 
found. The flues which supplied the chamber had in some 
cases given way, and, in consequence, the surface of the pave- 
ment was rendered uneven. 

In the year 1812 another apartment was found, near to, but 
not communicating with, the first-discovered room. This 
second room, which was 44 feet by 17 feet, appears to have 
been the ¢ric/inzum or dining-room ; and not only the pavement 
but the walls were ornamented with designs. The seats were 
arranged in such a way that the chief designs on the floor were 
not hidden from the guests. A compartment near the ¢/rz- 
clinium contains twelve figures of cupids or genii—for they are 
apparently winged in each case—playing the parts of gladiators 
of various kinds. The secuéor, with his broad shield and 
crested helmet, and the ve/Zarivs with net and trident, are 
clearly shown. The veterans, rude donati, are instructing the 
others. Along the two opposite sides of the great quadrangle 
ran two long galleries, extending the whole length of the inner 
part of the quadrangle. This gallery or forticus, which, as 
every reader of Horace will remember, served in summer to 
court the cool breeze from the north, seems to have been a 
fashion transferred from Italy to our colder climate. It is 
noticeable that the dining-room does not open directly upon the 
walking gallery on the north side, the only entry to which, 
according to the plan, is from the first room mentioned. 

Mr. Lysons went gradually round the whole of the quad- 
rangle, disclosing the different rooms of the house. The plan 
and the illustrations fairly help the reader who has not seen 
the place with his own eyes to understand the somewhat hasty 
narrative of Mr. Lysons. If we consider the enormous 
advance made in the past 70 years in our knowledge of archzo- 
logy and in the interest taken in the subject by a constantly 
increasing number of students, it may be said that the place 
and the occasion were worthy of a more elaborate narrative 
than this reprint. Mr. Lysons’s descriptions are,*in some 
cases, confusing, and show a want of order. The illustrations 
are admirable, and give a complete representation in colours of 
the various pavements. These plates are, with others, to be 
used in a larger work by Mr. Thomas Morgan, to be published 
in November, dealing with all the mosaic pavements belonging 
to Roman times that have been found in this country. 


Hoygones. 


* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.”’—NAZLITT. 


THE RESTORATION OF WALTHAM CROSS. 


HE restoration of Waltham Cross has again become a 
necessity. The structure was completed at the close of 
the thirteenth century by Leger of Rheims, Alexander, the 
sculptor, of Abingdon, and Roger Crundale, with stone that was 
brought from Caen. The cross cost 95/. In 1833 it had fallen 
into a ruinous condition, when a restoration was undertaken. 
The work had progressed so far that a dinner, attended by sub- 
scribers, for mutual congratulation, was held in the Falcon Inn 
on May 17, 1834. 

Mr. William Harrison, a barrister, presided, and, in pro- 
posing the second toast, he became eloquent on the virtues of 
Eleanor of Castile, the queen of Edward I. Her youthful 
marriage ; devotion to her chivalrous sovereign and husband ; 
decease at Herely, on the borders of Lincolnshire and Notting- 
hamshire ; funeral procession, and route to Westminster Abbey 
for interment; and the crosses, or monumental cenotaphs, 
raised to her memory at certain places where the corpse and 
procession halted for a night, were all briefly but properly 
noticed by the Chairman. He then dwelt particularly on the 
architectural and sculptural character of these once interesting 
specimens of the arts of the age, and, referring to Mr. 
Britton’s essay and illustrations of them in the “Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain,’ said that the name 
of the artist who designed them was unknown. They 
could not have been by Pietro Cavalini, as some authors had 


conjectured ; for he was only a youth at the date of their 
erection, soon after 1290. Of these beautiful and highly 
valuable trophies only three remain, viz. at Geddington, 
Northampton, and Waltham ; and, unfortunately, the last was 
in the most dilapidated state—not, however, from the effects of 
weather and time, but from its peculiarity of position, in a great 
public road, and closely adjoining two large inns. The late 
Dr. Stukeley endeavoured to rouse the energy of the Society of 
Antiquaries in its behalf, and induce them to restore and guard 
it against defacement or total destruction ; but that Society 
collectively could not be prevailed upon to accede to the pro- 
posal. Some posts and rails were fixed at its side to keep off 
carriages ; and a little brickwork, to repair the base, was added; 
but many of its elegant architectural details had been entirely 
destroyed, and the pristine beauty and character of the design 
entirely lost. To remedy these evils—to show what Waltham 
Cross was in its days of novelty and Catholic admiration and 
devotion—was the object of the respectable and numerous 
party there assembled. They had obeyed the call of a gentle- 
man who had long been resident on the spot, and whose son, 
Mr. W. Clarke, had, as an architectural study, made large and 
elaborate drawings of the cross. 

The Chairman took occasion to compliment Sir Abraham 
Hume, who was seated on his right hand, for his general devo- 
tion to the fine arts, and particularly for having prevailed on 
Her Majesty Queen Adelaide to patronise the undertaking, by 
defraying the charge of restoring the effigies of Queen Eleanor, 
by Mr. Westmacott. This was certainly a delicate and difficult 
task, but the experience and taste of the accomplished artist 
would surmount all obstacles, and they might safely calculate 
on seeing this part of the work judiciously and skilfully 
executed. The learned Chairman noticed several other objects 
and matters connected with the times when the cross was 
erected, and concluded amidst a burst of applause from the 
company. In the course of the evening he gave other toasts, 
accompanying each with apposite compliments to individuals, 
or remarks on public persons and events. Among the toasts 
was one to Queen Adelaide ; another to the secretary, Mr. E. 
Clarke ; a third to the treasurer, Colonel Osborne ; a fourth to 
the Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries who had aided in the 
present restoration, and who were now present. Messrs. 
Britton, Nichols, R. and A. Taylor, T. Windus, and T. Saunders 
acknowledged this compliment ; and Mr. R. Taylor replied to 
the toast. 

Mr. R. Westmacott, in responding to the toast of the 
Royal Academy and his own name, entered into some 
inquiry and comment on the state of monumental sculpture and 
architecture of the time of Edward I., and gave it as his 
opinion that the statues in this cross, as well as that on the 
tomb of Eleanor at Westminster Abbey, and others of the 
same age, were evidently the works of artists from Pisa, which 
city at that time had a school of importance, both as to 
number and ability. Two out of the three statues in the 
Waltham Cross were in a fair state of preservation, and required — 
but little to be done to them; but the other, which occupied 
the western niche, has been much injured, and its head has 
been destroyed. The sculptor said he had ‘taken this to 
his study in London, where he intended to work out the 
drapery and make new hands and head with the most scrupu- 
lous regard to the original. Being of Caen stone, he should 
send to Normandy for pieces to match, and he hoped to be 
able to replace the statue in its new niche, but old site, with all 
its original expression ana truth. ; 

To inquiry respecting the funds, the secretary replied that 
he hoped there were sufficient to defray all the works hitherto 
engaged for; that the landlord of the Falcon Inn had very 
liberally allowed one corner of his house to be taken down, by 
which means the fifth side of the cross would be seen ; but 
that the rebuilding of this end of the house, with the steps and 
rails at the base and around the cross, would, however, exhaust 
the whole amount of subscriptions. Some gentlemen present 
then announced that they were so much pleased with what had 
been done that they were ready to double, or even treble, their 
subscriptions, should more money be required to render the 
whole work substantial and creditable to all parties concerned. 
Mr. Britton availed himself of an opportunity to express his 
approbation of the masonic execution of the new work, and 
complimented Mr. Farrar for the care and skill he has shown. 


SUSSEX CHURCHES.* 
By EE. Lortus BROcK, F.S.A, 


I HAVE had not unfrequently to point out to the members 

of this Association that the churches of almost every dis- 
trict of our country have certain peculiarities of design and 
structure different from those of other localities. This is so in 


* A paper read at the Congress of the British Archzeological Asso- 
ciation. ; F 
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an unusual degree in Sussex, where the buildings have so many 
features differing from other churches that it becomes an inquiry 
of much interest to endeavour to indicate these peculiarities 
and to trace their causes. In Sussex, as in all other localities, 
the old builders were guided by certain principles to 
which they adhered with great fidelity. These were to 
work out the local requirements with the materials that they 
found ready to their hands or within easy reach, and to adapt 
their designs to harmonise with the local surroundings. Thus 
true economy was studied, and buildings were erected which 
seem to grow out of the landscape so to speak, and to bea 
portion of it. It is true that in an old church we trace in stone 
the history of each parish, and of the long-gone past, if we 
have eyes to read the history ; that we can note many interest- 
ing points of art, of heraldry, of the progress of our faith, of 
the rise and passage of local families, costume, and the like. 
Our gratification with regard to these and many other matters 
has often been told by the poet and the author, but it is the 
artist alone who can trace the charm greater than all these of 
how fitted each old church is to its own peculiar position, and 
how it seems to have grown out of the spot, to be a picture, so 
to speak, with its backing of hills, or its grove of ancient 
trees, or the hamlet around it. The churches of Sussex 
are numerous, and they are of all ages and dates. They 
are mostly of small size, and a very large number may 
be found of a single style. As they were built, so they 
have in many cases remained to our own day, with only such 
small alterations as the addition of new windows, doors, or the 
like, works which are at once easily recognisable, and which do 
not interfere with our recognition of the original design. The 
local peculiarities may be broadly stated as follows ; small 
churches, simple designs, the existence of shingled spires of 
timber framing, sometimes of large size, but more frequently of 
very small dimensions ; the absence of elaborate ornament ; 
the use of low towers, in many cases covered with pyramidal 
roofs of so little height that they cannot be called spires ; the 
absence of buttresses, the use of flint for the walls, and the 
peculiar laminated sandstone from Horsham for the roof cover- 
ings. The great weight of this material required the use of 
timber of large size ; but this was of little consequence where 
so large a portion of the country was covered with forest until 
a comparatively recent period. The presence of so much 
timber so easily obtainable is the reason of the existence of 
the spires already referred to. These are admirable specimens 
of the ancient carpentry, and are deserving of careful attention. 
Fine examples of early date exist at Horsham, Billingshurst, 
Wisborough Green, and other places. Instead of these being 
covered with boarding and: lead, so useful in other timbered 
spires elsewhere in England, they are for the most part covered 
with oak shingle. Warped and twisted some of them may be, 
like that at the parish church at Horsham, yet they stand firm 
and strong although the storms of fully 500 years have beaten 
upon them. Oak is used very liberally in the construction of 
the Sussex churches, and in some few cases, as at Newhaven, 
the arcading between the nave and aisles, upright timbers, and 
arches, are wholly formed of this material. During the repairs 
to the church many years ago, it was not found necessary to do 
anything to these portions, which were sound, although some of 
these walls had to be rebuilt. 


Material—Caen Stone. 


The local sandstone is a material of great value as a build- 
ing stone, presenting a capital appearance, while it is very 
durable, readily worked, and easily obtained. It is unfit for 
moulded work, and is seldom used for such. Its properties 
have regulated to a remarkable degree the designs of the build- 
ings where it is used, the masons having been content with 
plain chamfers, or the like, which could be readily produced, 
no attempt having been made to carry out designs too elaborate 
for the material, as is the mistake of many modern works which 
could be readily named. Flint is readily procurable, and the 
county possesses many interesting examples of its use, roughly 
and most probably plastered over in the earliest examples, 
knapped and used for surface walling in later ones, or combined 
in squares or simple patterns with stone. There is, however, 
hardly anything in the county to remind us of the highly- 
elaborate flintwork patterns of Norfolk and Suffolk. The tower 
of Seaford Church affords a very fair specimen of the way in 
which the Sussex builders used their flintwork, and it may be a 
matter of surprise that, with such good material, no more was 
attempted. The Sussex chalk, if carefully selected, is not a bad 
building material, and its use as such is shown by many exist- 
ing specimens. Chalk as a backing, and for internal walls, 
although not a good material, was of common use, particularly, 
strange as it may appear, in Norman times. We see its use in 
almost all the recently-excavat ed walls of Lewes Priory, where 
the frosts of two or three winters have shivered the material 
badly. Side by side with its use at Lewes we find large quan- 
tities of Caen stone of the finest quality, and also tufa. Caen 
stone must have been imported in large quantities, for there is 
no building of importance in the county where it is not used, 


i hidden in some sheltered dell for fear of a foreign foe. 


particularly in those of Norman date. It may be well here to 
point out that this stone was known and used in the county 
before the arrival of the Normans. The Saxon sundial of 
Bishopstone Church is formed of it, as has already been noted 
in our Journal. The Saxon door of what must have been the 
remarkable church of St. John sub Castro, Lewes, is also 
worked in Caen stone. We saw in 1883, at Richborough, that 
Caen stone had been used there by the Romans, and at Dover 
either by the Romans or the Saxons, in the Castle Church. 
The use of the material here in Sussex may therefore be 
accepted as evidence that the intercourse between the countries 
was sufficiently extensive in Saxon times as to include the 
transit of freestone as an article of commerce. 


Saxon Churches. 


The Saxon churches remaining in Sussex are numerous and 
remarkable, and indeed in this respect the county stands un- 
rivalled, for the churches of this early date in Northampton- 
shire which exceed these in ornamental details are yet different 
in character. How necessary the Sussex examples are for 
unfolding to us what the Saxon style was, a few words will 
show. The church at Worth is the most complete Saxon 
church in the kingdom. We can trace the workmanship of this 
early period in all its walls. It is a cruciform church, but the 
transepts are worked out of the nave, of lesser height, rather 
than being of the same form and height as either nave or 
chancel, showing that while the designer had the idea of a 
cross church before him, he was a little doubtful as to the way 
of carrying it out. There is every appearance of this church 
having been in existence long enough for it to require being 
added to and altered in Saxon times, sufficient to disprove 
what some would have us believe, that every Saxon church, 
if really Saxon at all, must of necessity be of late date. 
The fine tower of Sompting is unique in England, and it is 
invaluable in relation to Saxon art. We have no other example 
in England of a Saxon tower with its original termination. The 
form of this is similar to what is so frequently seen along the 
banks of the Rhine and in the early German cathedrals. It 
has, however, never yet been pointed out that this example in 
England is most probably older than those in Germany, the 
date of which is known. We may consider that this at Somp- 
ting and those in Germany were inspired by some earlier type 
that has ceased to exist. The great size, comparatively, of this 
tower, and the form of the roof, which is almost a spire, indi- 
cate that the Saxon style had made considerable development 
before the arrival of the Normans, and that the high-looking 
steeples figured to us in early manuscripts are likely to have 
their foundation in fact. Botham Church gives us an example 
of developed work in its close-jointed masonry, which, in con- 
trast with that at Worth, shows that better workmanship had 
been attained. There are pilaster strips visible on both sides 
of the nave of Woolbeding Church. There is a good south 
porch, almost like a small transept, at Bishopstone, and_por- 
tions of walling, also of Saxon date, at Ovingdean, West 
Hampnett, probably at Lurgasthall, and some others. I ven- 
ture to think that, as in Kent, much Saxon work yet remains to 
be discovered in Sussex. There is a north doorway, now 
blocked, at Old Shoreham, a church which has often been 
measured and drawn, and it is well known in consequence 5 but 
it seems never yet to have been pointed out that this also is of 
Saxon date. The Norman church has been built on to it, and 
its wall is not parallel with those of later date. The changes 
which have taken place in some of the oldest of the churches 
are of much interest, and this building 1s a good example. In 
its first appearance it would justify my opening observation, 
that it was an early design all but untouched from Norman times 
until the advent of the modern restorer, whose work by the 
way now requires attention. Clever observation shows, how- 
ever, that it is engrafted on to a portion of the earlier building 
named. The little church of Chidhurst has been called Saxon, 
and it may be so, but I am doubtful. It 1s, however, a remark- 
able building, for it stands on an evidently artificial hill very 
similar to the site of a Saxon castle. It has no spire or bell, 
and the so-called Saxon chancel arch has, it is true, the lofty 
proportions of the Bolney doorway. | The position of most of 
the Saxon churches is on a bold rising ground with a good 
view from certain positions, showing that the builders were 
desirous of their work being seen, rather than for it toms 

he. 
changes of arrangements so often to be noted may be illus- 
trated by the interesting church of Southwick, where there is a 
fine late Norman tower at the west end of the Norman nave. 
The tower arch into the church is very small. On surveying 
the church not long since I found, on ascending the belfry, 
that this Norman tower had been built on to the west end of a 
somewhat earlier church, the gable baving been retained and 
its line being visible. The small arch is the original external 
door which existed prior to the erection of the tower. A 
western tower has been erected at Edburton Church on to an 
older western wall, and here, as at Southwick, the tower has. 
sunk to the west. At Amberley, a similar addition was made, 
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but the builders were more skilful and the insertion of some 
well-planned relieving arches has prevented settlement. The 
change of West Ham from a cruciform church, with semi- 
circular chapels opening from the transepts originally, into an 
ordinary nave with side aisle, has already been noted by Mr. 
Freeman, who has also called attention to the original Norman 
design of the chancel of New Shoreham, a small apsidal struc- 
ture with apsidal chapels also to the transepts. 


Norman Churches. 


The Norman churches of the county are remarkable, since 
we can trace so many of them in all but perfect condition. Old 
Shoreham shows us the Norman mode of working out a small 
cruciform plan, but the most common plans were the usual nave 
and chancel, and a western tower terminated by a square conical 
roof of more or less elevation. This form is very characteristic 
of the county, and is a very interesting feature, particularly to 
observers familiar with the more usual towers and spires of 
other parts of our country, recalling the picturesque village 
churches of Normandy. There is, however, a church plan 
which at one time was not unfrequent in England during the 
times of Norman rule, of which a very interesting specimen 
exists at Newhaven. Here the tower is between nave and 
chancel, and the latter is terminated by an apse. The tower has 
a low spire-like roof, which I believe to be on its original lines. 
The shingle has only recently been renewed, being worn out by 
extreme age, but the timber framing remains. This form exists 
minus the apse in many parts of England, but it may be traced 
with difficulty in many churches. Sometimes the central tower 
is transformed into a western one, the nave having perished, and 
the chancel having given place toa large nave. At Lymne, 
Kent, the ancient tower alone remains, with an Early English 
chancel to its east, and a large nave and aisle tothe west. There 
are three churches with round towers either at Lewes or in its 
locality. Their erection is, however, so likely to have been 
influenced by what was occurring on the Earl de Warrenne’s East 
Anglian Manors, where so many of the churches have round 
towers, that we may safely conclude that their form was derived 
from these. 

Early English and Later Churches. 


The Early English period is represented by a large number 
of churches, by far the largest in the county. These are for the 
most part of the simple character already referred to, and to 
this period belong many of the shingled spires. Tangmere 
Church is a remarkably effective specimen. These churches 
are invaluable to the artist, for they show how by the simplest 
forms arranged in good proportion most excellent effects can 
be produced, far superior to some of the overdone works of 
modern times, where money is wasted in the striving after effect 
which is so characteristic of our works. The church of New 
Shoreham stands unrivalled in the county for its fine work in 
this style, but, as we shall see, there is much of earlier work. 
This building is a remarkable one fora parish church, for by its 
form and plan it resembles so much more the minster of some 
religious house. Good examples exist at Horsham, Broadwater, 
West Tarring, where the work is very plain, Battle, Climping, 
Lewes, and many others. The Decorated style is represented 
by but few examples of note. The local material is not fit for 
- €laborate tracery, and the fashion of using Caen stone did not 
last through the period of this style. The east window of East- 
bourne Church is, however, a very fine example of early 
geometrical tracery; at Winchelsea there are also some others 
of later date well worthy of observation. The Perpendicular 
style has produced a goodly number of quaint, low towers, 
having the usual embattled parapets and the angle turrets, re- 
sembling the model church in the old London street at South 
Kensington far more than the more lofty towers of Kent. Good 
examples exist at both of the Hastings churches, at Cowfold, 
Beddington, St. Thomas at Cliffe, Lewes, and many others. 


Sussex Towers. 


Low towers are characteristic of the Sussex churches during 
all styles ; except Sompting and the cathedral, there is hardly a 
tower that can be called of good elevation, and this applies 
whether the tower be at the west end of a church or central. 
The central tower of Rye is an example, so is that at Arundel, 
and if an older tower be added to it, as at New Shoreham, it is 
still of no great elevation. Accident has also helped to keep 
this local characteristic to its level, for at Boxgrove, where the 
central tower is known to have been higher, lightning reduced 
it to its present proportions. These towers are often found in 
very unusual positions. Their belfry windows are often very 
small. Unlike most counties, the parish churches have not 
copied many of the special features of the cathedral. Its 
octagonal belfry has not inspired, apparently, a single building 
—unlike, in this respect, its sister octagon at Ely. The stone 
spire has had no imitators, for there are but three or four other 
stone spires in the county, and these are of very different form 
and style. The most interesting of these is at Dallington, rising 
from a low fifteenth-century tower of about the same height as 


the spire, and having the Pelham buckle on its parapet. I am 
glad that, in rebuilding this church, a very few pounds spent in 
pointing were sufficient to effect all the repairs which this fine 
steeple required. The peculiar buttresses of the cathedral are 
met with again at Boxgrove. 


Cruciform Churches—fonts. 


The retention of the cruciform plan in Sussex is a pecu- 
liarity which calls for notice. We have seen it at Worth in 
Saxon and at Old Shoreham in Norman times. At Climping 
there is a very interesting church of very plain and effective 
work of Early English date. Cruciform in its general lines it 
has yet several irregularities of outline common to many of the 
Sussex churches. The tower is a portion of an earlier church. 
From its appearance and position, at the south end of a south. 
transept, it must have occupied a similar position in the earlier 
building. At Alfriston is another church of later date, with a 
central tower; the plan is almost that of a Greek cross, so 
defined is its proportions. Poynings gives us the same cruciform 
plan, but of early Perpendicular date. The retention of this 
form through so great a period is remarkable, and the more so 
since it is not usual elsewhere in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Etchingham Church, rebuilt at the close of the 
fourteenth century, is another characteristic building, retaining 
something of an earlier appearance, the low tower being 
between nave and chancel. The window tracery is among the 
best in the county, and it is remarkable for foreign feeling. 
The Rev. J. L. Petit pointed out many years ago how closely 
the tracery of the east window of Alfriston agreed with the 
design of that at Poynings, while the same design occurred also 
at West Tarring, as if the designs had been copied the one 
from the other. There is a great similarity between the work 
of the towers of Old Shoreham, New Shoreham, and South- 
wick, close together, and it is very probable that the same hand 
designed all three. Time will not permit me to follow the local 
peculiarities of detail of the church fittings, except to notice 
that there are a few monumental slabs of cast iron from the 
numerous Sussex forges, and that the fonts are very frequently 
of Early English date, mounted on a central shaft, with four 
smaller ones at the angles, often, as at Eastbourne, of very weak 
appearance. Some few will be found to be of Saxon date, 
plain massive uncarved cylinders, but it is more than probable 
that the two similar fonts ornamented with interlaced strap 
work and cable mouldings at St. Anne’s, Lewes, and at Denton 
are of this date. There are three leaden fonts, the two earliest 
being of twelfth century date, showing some of their cast orna- 
ment similar in both cases. 


The Parishes. 


The distribution of the churches shows how sparsely popu- 
lated some parts of the county must have been when divided into 
parishes. ‘They clustered together in towns such as Chichester, 
Lewes, Seaford, and Hastings ; they are found to follow the 
seaboard and the course of rivers. Their numbers are, how- 
ever, large in proportion to the area of cultivated ground, 
but the existence of the great forests is sufficient to account for 
the large areas tc be found without a church for many miles, a 
state of things which private zeal and munificence is nobly 
altering. The dates when these parishes were formed are 
lost. There are, however, many circumstances to show that 
they date for the most part from Saxon times. Domesday 
mentions many incidentally as usual. The archbishop’s pecu- 
liars were probably parishes formed soon after the gift of the 
land to the see of Canterbury in early Saxon times. The 
dedications of the churches point also in this direction. They 
are almost all to saints popular and common in Saxon as well 
as in later times. There is, however, this peculiazity. Hardly 
any dedication to an exclusively Saxon saint occurs beyond 
that of Mayfield to St. Dunstan, and a church at Steyning to 
St. Cuthman. St. Wilfred, who did so much for the planting of 
Christianity in the county, is not remembered by the name of a 
single old church, nor is there a single dedication to St. 
Lewinna of Seaford, but this lady may be perhaps alto- 
gether apocryphal, for we seem to know of her only from 


the hypocritical monk who prayed for direction how to 
commit the theft of her relics from the church while 
he was a guest there. If he could be guilty of such 


treachery and write about it, he could have obtained bones from 
some easier source and have declared stoutly that they were 
bones of avsaint, and that he had obtained them by fraud. I 
have met with no notice of this lady’s existence of earlier date 
than that of the thief’s own story. The dedications do not — 
appear to have been altered when once given. The old Saxon 
wooden church of St. Pancras, Lewes, was rebuilt by Earl de 
Warrenne early in the twelfth century, and reluctance to change 
the dedication is shown by the fact that it was retained and 
has given the name of the large Clunic Priory. The dedica- - 
tion to SS. Clement, Pancras, Olave, and Botulph, are 
probably of Saxon times. The dedication to St. Thomas 
& Becket at, Framfield may have superseded that of an _ 
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earlier saint, and St. Edmund the King at East Grinstead 
may have given place to St. Dunstan. St. Anne at Lewes may 
have been formerly St. Mary’s, but these, if exact, are few in 
number, and do not affect the general statement. I know of 
only a single village which is called after the name of a saint— 
Botulphs, near Arundel. The continuance of occupation of the 
sites of some few of the Sussex churches is very remarkable. 
Roman irons or pottery have been found under the churches of 
East Blatchington and Sutton. A few weeks ago in_ taking 
down a modern church at Iping, I found portions of six or 
eight different Roman vessels beneath the level of the old 
Norman buildings pulled to pieces forty years ago. In 
the foundations of the latter, which were met with also, I took 
out the fragment of a pilaster strip, showing that there had 
been on the spot a Saxon church similar to the neighbouring 
one at Woolbeding. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Gatehouse.—The town hall erected for Gatehouse has been 
opened, Provost Cox, Mr. Jameson, Mr. John Faed, R.S.A., 
Mr. Thomas Faed, R.A., &c., being present. The building has 
been erected on a site of an old property near the centre of the 
High Street, on the south side, and presents a handsome front 
of freestone in the old Scotch style. The dimensions of the 
main hall are 50 feet by 33 feet, inside measurement, and it will 
accommodate close upon 400 people. Behind the platform is 
an arched recess, in which has been placed a splendid picture, 
of which Mr. John Faed has made a gift to the town. The 
painting covers a canvas twelve feet broad by eleven deep. 
The central feature is the little town of Gatehouse, nestling in 
its picturesque environment of hill, wood, and water. A pretty 
foreground is formed by the millpond and a group of grazing 
cattle. Beyond the town the Borland Hills, one of them 
crowned by Rutherford’s monument, stand out in boid relief, 
and between their base and Cally Point a charming glimpse is 
obtained of the Bay and Isles of Fleet. The cost of the build- 
ing and site has been about 1,400/. The work has been carried 
out from the design and under the supervision of Mr. J. Robart 
Pearson, architect, Edinburgh. 


Abingdon.— The memorial-stones of the Corn Exchange and 
Cottage Hospital to be erected at Abingdon have been laid. 
The cottage hospital has been arranged to accommodate eight 
patients, and will be built of local stone, with red brick dressings. 
The architect is Mr. Chas. Bell, F.R.1I.B.A., of Dashwood House, 
New Broad Street, London, the contractors being Messrs. Buckle 
& Wheeler, of Abingdon. The Corn Exchange will be of red 
and yellow brick, with Bath stone dressings. The main en- 
trance will. be by two folding doors, surmounted by a large 
circular-headed window. The dimensions of the building, 
internally, will be 80 feet by 45 feet, and in the rear arrange- 
ments are made for a spacious stage for entertainments, &c., 
with retiring and dressing-rooms beneath, with a separate 
entrance. The internal walls will be faced with white Bridg- 
water tiles, and ornamental red bricks of Reading manufacture. 
The roof will be an open-timbered one, covered with slates. A 
large proportion of the north side will be glazed with Rendle’s 
patent glazing, to insure ample light. Mr. Bell is also the 
architect for this building, and in the latter case the contract 
has been accepted by Mr. E. Williams, of Abingdon. The 
clerk of works for both buildings is Mr. G. Berry. 


The Chapter-house of St. Paul’s.—Within the last few 
days the work of enlarging the Cathedral chapter-house in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard has been begun. The building is about to 
be extended by the erection of an additional storey. ‘The 
frontage of the structure is also to be cleaned and refaced by 
pointing, while the interior will undergo certain alterations and 
rearrangement. A short time since the Bishop of London, at 
a meeting in connection with diocesan affairs, expressed a 
desire to have a residence near the Cathedral, and there is 
reason to believe that the works in progress have been under- 
taken with the view of meeting his wishes, and are being 
effected in anticipation of his residing at the chapter-house 
during a certain portion of the year. The alterations are being 
made under the superintendence of Mr. Penrose. 


Redditch.-—A temperance hall at Redditch has been opened. 
The hall, with retiring-rooms, cloak-rooms, kitchen store-room, 
and out-office, has been erected on a site in the Worcester 
Road, and is substantially constructed of red brick, with roof 
open framed, trussed rafters covered with matchboarding to 
form a coved ceiling internally, and covered externally with 
slates and red-ridge cresting. The interior walls are of selected 
builder’s bricks, relieved with bands of bricks, plain and 
moulded, the floor being of solid wood-block flooring. Accom- 
modation is provided for between 600 and 700. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. C. G. Huins & Sons, of Redditch, for 
840/., the contract price. The building was designed by and 
has been carried out under the supervision of Mr, Ernest Day, 


lift to convey the tea-urns, &c., to the hall above. 


the assembly-hall on the first floor. 


architect, of Worcester. The cost of the building and site, 
together with the furnishing and the supply of a heating 
apparatus, amounts to about 1,500/. 


Shobdon, Herefordshire.—Lord Bateman has effected a 
very satisfactory restoration of the old hostelry on the high 
road near the park gates, called the Bateman Arms. The rough- 
cast having been removed from the walls brought to light the 
ancient oak framework, and this has been treated in a similar 
way to that of the well-known Old House in the High Town 
at Hereford, now in the occupation of the Worcester City and 
County Banking Company. The roofing has been entirely 
stripped and relaid, and several constructional alterations and 
additions have been made, including a picturesque pent-roof 
verandah. A suitable new sign, in wrought iron from Mr. 
Letheren’s Art Works at Cheltenham, has been fixed over the 
principal entrance, but the contract work generally has been 
executed by Mr. C. Edwards, of Leominster, under the super- 
vision of his lordship’s architect, Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of 
Hereford. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Leytonstone.—The foundation-stone of new schools for 
girls in connection with the Bethnal Green Schools, at Leyton- 
stone, has been laid. The boys’ school was erected in 1881 at 
a cost of 11,000/., providing accommodation for 288 boys. The 
building now in course of erection, providing for 144 girls, 
ninety-six infants, and thirty-six nursery children, is being 
carried out by Messrs. Jackson & Todd, builders, at a cost of 
12,000/,, from the designs of Messrs. A. & C. Harston, archi- 
tects, Leadenhall Street. 


Blackburn.—The memorial-stones of a new day and 
Sunday school, Anvil Street, have been laid. The new school, 
which is being erected from the plans of Mr. R. Nightingale, of 
Bolton, will cost over 1,300/. exclusive of furnishing. It will 
be a plain substantial building, built of brick, with stone 
dressings. 


Northampton.— The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan 
Sunday school have been laid. Mr. S. J. Newman, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Abington Street, Northampton, is the architect, and the 
tender for building of Mr. D. Ireson, Waterloo, for 1,378¢. was. 
accepted. On the ground floor will be an infants’ schoolroom 
fitted with a gallery, and five classrooms ; also a kitchen, and a 
On each 
side of the building there are to be wide staircases leading to 
This room will be open up 
to the roof, and will be lighted by large mullioned circular- 
headed windows at each end. Opening from this hall there will 
be four classrooms, and by throwing open these the hall can 
be considerably increased in size when needed. 


Sedgley.—Schools erected in connection with the Union 


Workhouse, Sedgley, have been opened. The schools have 


been erected, at a cost of about 8,000/., by Mr. Guest, builder, 
from the designs of Mr. Marsh, architect. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Stamford Bridage.—St. James’s Church has been reopened 
after restoration. The work of renovation was carried out by 
Messrs. Rouse Bros., of Bromyard, from the designs of MricTa 
Nicholson, diocesan architect, Hereford. The contract was for 
46o/., but the repairs have cost 500/. in all. The restoration 
has included the entire rebuilding of the nave, the strengthen- 
ing, re-roofing, and re-flooring of the tower, and the rebuilding 
of the south porch. 

Retford.—The parish church of Headon, near Retford, has 
been reopened, after having undergone complete restoration at 
the hands of Mr. W. Johnson, contractor, of Doncaster, the 
architects being Messrs. Somers Clarke & Micklethwaite, of 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. The church dates from the fifteenth. 
century, but, from marks on the tower, it 1s evident it was built 
to take the place of an earlier and similar structure. 


Stoke-on-Trent.—Extensive additions have been made to 
the Catholic Church of Our Lady of the Angels, belonging ta 
the Dominican order. Attached to the church is a convent, the 
occupants of which have a hospital for the treatment of in- 
curable female patients. The convent buildings have been 
considerably enlarged and improved, new dormitories, guild- 
room, and domestic offices being added. These new buildings 
adjoin the church, which,. in accordance with the general 
design, has also been improved by the erection of a new 
chancel, with nuns’ choir, chapter-room, &c. The presbytery, 
with accommodation for the resident priests, has also been en- 
larged and improved. Yellow bricks of first-rate quality have 
been principally used, the walls being relieved with bands of 
red bricks, and the window and other dressings being of 
Hollington stone. The interior of the chancel corresponds 
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with the style of the church, being of the late Decorated 
character. Mr. A. Purdie, of Cornwall Road, I.ondon, is the 
architect, and Mr. W. Collis, of Longton, the builder. 


Stoke-on-Trent.—The mission church of St. Paul’s has 
been opened. The plans were prepared by Messrs. Lynam & 
Rickman, and the contract was let to Mr. R. Bradbury for 
1,483/. The church consists of a nave and aisles 54 feet long 
by 45 feet wide, a chancel 28 feet long by 18 feet wide, a 
baptistery at the west end, a north porch, an organ chamber, 
and a vestry, for which there is a separate external entrance, 
and a second entrance is provided to the body of the church on 
the south aisle. All the roofs are open timber, lined with 
boarding on the inside, and covered with felt and tiles. - The 
walls are of brick. The accommodation is for 350. 

Brigbton.—The foundation-stone of St. Saviour’s Church, 
Preston, Brighton, has been laid. The style is Gothic, and the 
structure will, when completed, consist of nave, aisles, chancel, 
tower, and vestry, and will seat between 600 and 700 people. 
The walls will be of brick and land flint work, with stone 
dressings round the windows. The architects are Messrs. 
Scott & Cawthorn, of Regency Square, Brighton, and the 
builders Messrs. Patching & Son. Altogether the erection will 
cost about 7,000/, 


Radcliffe.— The memorial-stones of a new school-church, in 
connection with St. Paul’s Wesleyan Church, Ainsworth Road, 
Radcliffe, have been laid. It is estimated that when com- 
pleted the building will cost 2,000/, Mr. A. W. Smith, of 
Manchester, is the architect, and Mr. J. A. Radcliffe, the 
contractor. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


The Roman Baths at Bath.—Major Davis, F.S A» 
announces that the excavations of the ancient Roman baths 
have been commenced. In a recent letter he says :—“ To-day, 
at a depth of 20 feet below the surface and 9g feet below the 
bottom of a medizeval bath we are destroying, we found em- 
bedded in the soil of a large oval Roman bath a human skull, 
which, on being unfortunately broken by a pickaxe, revealed 
not what I should have expected, a mere ball of earth, but, in 
addition, the brain, semi-fossilised by the action of the hot 
mineral water. The hot springs are now separated from the 
adjoining soil and thoroughly drained by the Roman sewer 
which I discovered ; but before this was effected the hot water 
flowed over a large area and prevented any explorations. The 
skull was found beneath the vault that formerly roofed the 
Roman bath which was ruined when Bath was sacked by the 
Danes in A.D. 577; it is therefore very probab'e that the skull 
is that of a Briton who was slain in defending the city and 
baths more than 1,300 years ago.” 


SANITARY WORKS. 


Aberdeen.— The plans of the proposed swimming baths of 
the Aberdeen Swimming Bath Company, Limited, have just 
been completed by Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, of Aberdeen. The 
new buildings will be near the sea, and it is the intention of the 
company to pump the water from there to the baths, so that all 
the year round it will be possible to have a plunge within cover 
in pure sea water. A special feature of the new baths will be 
the apparatus for learning the young to swim. The building 
will have a frontage of 118 feet, and will extend back from the 
roadway about 136 feet. The front part will consist of two 
storeys, and will be made up of two wings, with a centre block 
projecting a few feet from the general line of building. The 
front will be built of blue rustic ashlar, with dressings of white 
granite. In the centre block are two doorways, having arched 
tops, with pilasters, cornices, &c. The portion of this 
block between the doors projects, and has two arched 
windows in each floor, the whole front being surmounted 
with architrave, frieze, and cornices, with a pediment over 
the centre part. The side wings are treated in the same 
manner, but are more plainly finished. The centre block con- 
tains the ticket-office, cloak-rooms, and waiting-rooms, while 
staircases lead from the vestibules to the first and second-class 
swimming baths, which are placed in the rear part of the 
building. On entering, the first-class bath will be on the right 
hand side of the building, and will be 75 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, while between the walls the building will be roo feet by 
48 feet. The depth of water will be 3 feet at one end, sloping 
to 7 feet at the other. There will be a roomy promenade, and 
along both sides are to. be arranged dressing-boxes, attendant’s 
storerooms, lavatories, &c. The space at the other end of the 
bath is to be utilised as a gymnasium, and a trapeze and swing- 
ing rings will be hung from the roof above the water for 
the use of the bathers. The bath will be formed of 
cement concrete, lined with white enamel tiles ; and there will 
be stairs leading down to the bottom of the pond at the four 
corners. The roof will be constructed of wood, with iron tie- 


rods, and will have a cupola running along the whole length of 
the ridge, the top of which will be glass, and the sides open 
louvres for the proper ventilation of the building. At both 
ends of the roof there will also be louvre ventilators. The first- 
class private or slipper baths are to be placed in the upper 
floor of the east front wing, and will also be reached from the 
main staircase. It is intended to have five slipper baths in this 
part of the building, all of which will be constructed of white 
glazed Staffordshire ware. They will be supplied with hot and 
cold water. There will also be Russian and spray baths. 
Separated from the baths by a narrow passage will be the 
dressing and waiting-rooms, with convenient lavatories, &c. 
The second-class baths, on the other side of the house, will 
include six slipper baths—the Russian and spray baths, 
dressing-rooms, and waiting-rooms being all similar in design 
to the first class. On this floor there will also be two refresh- 
ment-rooms, one for each class, but they are so constructed (as 
are also the ticket-offices on the ground floor) that one official 
can attend to both. The ground floor of the right front wing 
will be occupied by the washing-house and laundry, in which wiil 
be placed a washing-machine and a hydro-extract »r, worked by 
a small steam-engine. Between the washing-house and the 
laundry will be a drying closet, so arranged that the wet clothes 
hung up on drying-horses in the wash-house can be drawn cut 
in the laundry dried ready for mangling or ironing. Under the 
west front wing will be two steam boilers for pumping and 
supplying the steam for the whole heating arrangements. The 
building will be heated by means of steam pipes placed 
round the dressing-boxes in the swimming-baths and over 
the tops of the private baths, all the other rooms apart 
from the baths being heated in the usual manner. The 
water for the swimming-baths will be taken direct from tke 
sea, through a cast-iron pipe, eight inches in diameter, 
which will be constructed in such a manner as to prevent 
any sand finding its way into the pipes. It will be pumped 
up to a filter-room, from which it will run through a 
tank, heated by the waste steam of the pumping engine, to the 
swimming-baths. The water in. the baths will be kept at the 
proper temperature by steam jets introduced with patent steam 
injectors, which will be of such a nature that they will cause a 
complete circulation, and heat the water uniformly throughout 
the whole bath. An overflow escape is to be placed along the 
whole length of one of the ends of each bath, so that should 
any surface impurities find their way into the water they may 
be easily floated off. The quantity of water which the small 
pond will contain when full will be 9,500 gallons, whilst the 
second-class bath will hold upwards of 11,000 gallons, each 
bath being capable of being filled in about three hours. The 
furnishings and decorative details, though not yet finally 
arranged, will be in keeping with the general style and furnish- 
ings of the structure. The total cost of the building will be 
upwards of 7,000/. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. D. Brade, F.R.I.B.A.,, of Kendal, has designed the 
pulpit which has been placed in Workington parish church as 
a memorial of the late Mr. James Alexander. The pulpit and 
spiral stairs are of carved wood, supported on red marble 
shafts, with Harebell stone capitals, bases, and high plinth. 


Mf. Bugéne de Block has been appointed one of the con- 
servators of the museums attached to the Académie de Dessin 
at Antwerp. 

Mr. J. W. Alexander, uf Middlesbrough, has been ap- 
pointed a diocesan surveyor for York, in the room of Mr. Arm- 
field resigned. 

Messrs. Campbell, Smith & Co. have been engaged during 
the recess on the decoration of the Lyceum Theatre, under the 
direction of Mr. C.J. Phipps, F.S/A; 

The Municipal Buildings at Newport (Mon.) were form- 
ally opened on Monday. They have been erected at a cost of 
30,000/. (exclusive of site), from the designs of Mr. T. M. Lock- 
wood, of Chester, and Mr. E. A. Landsdowne, of Newport. 


A Town Hall is proposed to be erected at Cleckheaton, 
and a committee has been appointed to report on the matter. 


The Junior Debating Club of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society met on Monday evening, Mr. James Hilkins in the 
chair. The advisability of holding a winter session and varia- 
tions in the proceedings were discussed, and a further con- 
sideration adjourned till Monday, September 7. ° 

The Government have taken into consideration the offer 
of Mr. W. Nelson to restore St. Margaret’s Chapel in Edin- 
burgh Castle, and have called in professional advice to deter- 
mine whether it is feasible. 

The Liverpool Corporation, on Monday, resolved to restrict 
the water supply to six hours daily, as a scarcity of water is 
apprehended. The reservoirs contain only 730 million gallons, 
which is one-third of the quantity that was in them in August 
1884. The daily consumption is about 18 million gallons. 


A Business Supplement 


C pnurack 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Linesandunder . £0 2 6 
For every Additional Line . 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page . . . 210 0 
For Half Page : 5 . 410 0 
Fora Page . F680 


On pages preceding and following matter, 
special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 121. 12s. 
per page ; 1s. per line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a 
series of insertions on application to the 
Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, Lon- 
don, W.0. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 12.—Plans and Specifica- 
tions are invited for the Erection of a Presby- 
terian Church, Church Hall, &c., not to cost 
more than £10,000. Premium of £20 for the 
best Design. Rev. John M‘Ilween, The Manse, 
Elmwood Avenue, Belfast. 


FULHAM.—Nov. 2.—Designs and Specifica- 
tions are invited for Building a Vestry Hall 
and Offices. Premiums of 75, 50, and 25 guineas. 
Mr. C. J. Foakes, Vestry Clerk, Berwick House, 
Walham Green. 


LinuitHGow.—Aug. 31.—Plans are invited 
for the Erection of a School to accommodate 
500 Scholars, and a Teachers House. Mr. 
James Russell, Solicitor, Clerk to the School 
. Board, Linlithgow. 


READING.—Nov. 1.—The Berks Archeolo- 
gical and Architectural Society offers prizes of 
37. 3s. and 2/. 2s. for the best set of measured 
drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in 
the county of Berks, to be competed for by 
students of art, under the age of 25, residing in 
the county of Berks. Mr. Slingsby Stallwood, 
Architect, Reading. 


0S eee 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AtNwick.—Aug. 28.—For Building Block of 
Self-contained Dwelling-houses. Mr. FF. R. 
Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

ANASCAUL.—Sept. 2.—For Construction of 
Boat Slip and Widening and Deepening Chan- 
nel, Dingle Bay, co. Kerry. Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.— For Erection of 
Buildings, Katherine Street West. Messrs. 
T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Alterations and 
Additions to Public-house. Messrs. T. D. & J. 
Lindley, Architects, Ashton-under- Lyne. 

BALBRIGGAN.—Aug. 31.—For Building Dis- 
ensary. Mr. James Stack, Board of Guardians 
Office, Lusk, co. Dublin. 


LONDON, AUGUST 28, 1885. 


BALTIMORE.—Aug. 29.—For Building Store. 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, 
Cork. 


BASINGSTOKE.—Aug. 31—For Construction 
of Two Bridges and Repairs to Cemetery Chapels 
and Lodge. Mr. H. Budden, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Basingstoke. 


BouRNEMOuTH. — Sept. 2.— For Building 
Stabling for Thirty-one Horses, Cart Sheds, &c., 
and Cottage. Mr. G. R. Andrews, Town Sur- 
veyor, Commissioners’ Office, Town Hall, Bourne- 
mouth. 


BRADFORD.—Sept. 12.—For Building Pair of 
Semi-detached Villas with Conservatory, Out 
Offices and Boundary Walls, at West Bowling. 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queens- 
bury. 
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BRADFoRD.—Sept. 1.—For Building Tem- 
porary Shops, St. James’s Market. INGE Dosis 
Cox, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford, 


BRADFoRD.—Aug. 31.—For Building Storage 
Fireproof Warehouse, Valley Road. Mr. Samuel 
Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


BRYNAMMAN.—Aug. 31—For Construction 
of Works of Water-supply. Mr. Henry Her- 
bert, Surveyor, Brynmarlais, Ammanford. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Sept. 2.—For Erection 
of Farm Buildings at Corporation Sewage Farm, 
Edgington. Mr. E. Clavey, Borough Surveyor, 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Bury.—For Building Two Stone-fronted 
Shops. Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, Architects, 
Peel Chambers, Bury. 

Bury.—Aug. 28.—For Building Waste Ware- 
house, Sorting and Making-up Rooms. Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, Architects, Peel Chambers, 
Bury. 

CEFNPOLE, 
Building Baptist Chapel. 
Architect, Carmarthen. 

Cerw CrIppwr.—Aug. 29.—For Building 
Infant School. Mr. John Felton, Pyle, Bridg- 
end, Glamorgan. 

CHORLTON.—Sept. 5.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. W. Telford Gunson, C.E., 10 
Marsden Street, Manchester. 

Conaupton.—Aug. 28.—For Construction of 
Water Tank at the Union Workhouse, Arclid. 
Mr. James Brown, Surveyor, Congleton. 


RADNORSHIRE.—Sept. 1.—For 
Mr. George Morgan, 


Croypon.—Sept. 15.—For Widening Wind- 
mill Bridge over the Railway. The Borough 
Surveyor, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

CRUMPSALL —Sept. 5.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. W. Telford Gunson, C.E, 10 
Marsden Street, Manchester. 


DuBLIN.—Sept. 2.—For Building Museum 
of Science and Art and National Library. 
Messrs. T. N. Deane & Son, Architects, 3 
Merrion Street, Dublin. 


EpINBURGH.—Sept. 15.— For Reconstruction 
of Mertoun Bridge over the River Tweed, near 
St. Boswell'’s Station. Messrs. Blyth & Cun- 
ningham, C.E., 135 George Street, Edinburgh. 


ELGin.—Aug. 28.—For Repairs to Manse, 
St. Andrew’s, Llanbryd. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, 
Architects, Elgin. 


Epsom.—Aug. 29.—For Works of Sewerage, 
Laying Pipes, &c. Mr. G. White, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Epsom. 


Eston.—Aug. 29.—For Building Closets, 
Paving Yards, and Altering Cesspools at Ten 
Houses. Mr. J. Blackburn, Normanby, Middles- 
brough. + 

EXETER.—Sept. 22.—For Providing and 
Fixing a Hercules Turbine Wheel, with Set of 
Pumping Machinery, and Rearranging Rising 
Mains at the Pynes Pumping Station. The City 
Surveyor, 18 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


EXETER.—Sept. 9.—For Sinking and Lining 
Borehole at Lunatic Asylum. The City Sur- 
veyor, 18 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


FLEETWooD,.—Sept. 1.—For Construction of 
Sea Wall and Promenade. Mr. M. &. Gaulter, 
Surveyor, London Street, Fleetwood. 


GATESHEAD.—Aug. 29.—For Alterations and 
Additions to Branch Stores for the Industrial 
Co-operative Society. Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, 
Architects, 30 Mosley Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Guasgow.—Aug. 31.—For Concrete Bottom- 
ing and Wood Paving of Roadways at College 
Station. The Engineer, St. Enoch Station, 
Glasgow. 


Gorpon.—Aug. 29.—For Additions to School. 
Messrs. A. Herbertson & Son, Galashiels. 


GuILDFORD. — Sept. — For Building Addi- 
tional Wards and other Works at the Royal 
Surrey County Hospital. Mr. W. G. Lower, 
Architect, 124 High Street, Guildford. 


Hauirax.—Aug. 29.—For Enlargement of 
Brass and Lead Works. Mr. T. L. Patchett, 
Architect, George Street Chambers, Halifax. 


HAuirax.— Sept. 4.— For Extensions to 
Hanson Lane Mills. Messrs. Petty & Ives, 
Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


Hartow.—Aug. 31.—For Building Vicarage 
House. Messrs. Weaver & Adye, Architects, 
Town Hall Chambers, Bradford-on-Avon. Draw- 
ings, kc, with Mr. J. Duck, New Road, Harlow, 
Hissex. 

HawortH.—Aug. 29.—For Six Dwelling- 
houses (Joiner’s-work) on Brow Estate. Mr. W. 
Sunderland, Robert Street, Cross Roads, near 
Keighley. 

Horwicu.—Aug. 31.—For Building Locomo- 
tive Offices at Horwich and Constructing Plat- 
form, Roofing, and Station Alterations at 
Middlesbrough. Plans at the Engineer's Office, 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


HowpEn.—Sept. 2—For Building Farm 
Residence, &c., Brackenholme, Wressle. Mr. 
Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, 
Batley. 

Huwu.—Aug. 31.—For Pulling Down Sham- 
bles and Construction of Market Hall, Shops, 
Dwelling-houses, &c. Mr. W. A. Gelder, Archi- 
tect, 7 Savile Street, Hull. 
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KENDAL.—Sept.. 1.—For 
Mr. John Bolton, 


Wrought-iron Road. Bridge. 
Town Clerk, Kendal. 


KILBURN.—Sept. 8.—For Building House 
and Shop in the High Road. Mr. Edward 
Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor House, The | 
Vale, Acton, W. 


Kinq@’s Norvon.—Sept. 3.—For Building 
Cottage Houses at Woodcock Hill. Messrs. 
Owen & Cox, Architects, 26 Temple Street, 
Birmingham, 

LLANFACHRAETH.—Aug, 28.—For Building 
Shop and Dwelling-house. Mr. Owen Williams, 
Architect, Bangor. 


LonDON.—Sept. 14. —For the Erection of 466 
feet of Fir Fencing, with Carriage and other 
Gates, Providing and Fixing Lamps, ana laying 
on Gas, &c., and for sundry other Works, at the 
West Ambulance Wharf, Fulham. Messrs. 
A. & CO. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, H.C. 


Lonpon.—Sept. 14.—For Construction and 
Erection of a Wrought-iron Pier and Landing 
Stage at the West Ambulance Wharf, Town 
Mead Road, Fulham. Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, 
C.E., 21 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 


MACCLESFIELD.—Aug. 29,—For.. Building 
Classroom and other Works at the Grammar 
School. Messrs. Firth & Sheldon, 19 King 
Edward Street, Macclesfield. 


MANSFIELD.—Sept. 1—For Forming Cloak 
and Retiring-rooms in the Town Hall Buildings. 
Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 


MARKET HarporouGH.— Aug. 29. -- For 
Building Jubilee Memorial Hall. Messrs. 
Harding & Topott, Architects, 15 Hotel Street 
Leicester. 
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MENAI BriIpGE.—Aug. 29.—For Works at 
Police Station. Mr. W. E. Jones, County Sur- 
veyor, Menai Bridge. 


OPENSHAW.—Sept. 5.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. W. Talford Gunson, C.E., 10 


|and Rebuilding Brick W 


Local Board, 87 Queen Street, Tredegar. 


Sorting Office. 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 


Block of Buildings for Stores and Harness} 
Room. 
worth Board of Works, Battersea Rise, 8.W. 
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Oxrorp.—Aug. 29.—For Corstruction of 
Gasholder Tank. . Messrs. T. & C. Hawkesley, 
C.E., 30 Great George Street, Wes!minster. 

PeLTON.—Aug. 31.—For Building Fourteen 
Cottages. Mr. Ellis Wood, Pelton, Chester-le- 
Street. 

RIPPONDEN.—Aug. 28.—For Building Four 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. J. Crawshaw, Architect, 
Ripponden. 

Ryge.—For Building 
Thorpe, Battle, Sussex. 

SALISBURY.—Ang. 31.—For Building Manure 
Shed. Mr. W. C. Powning, Town Clerk, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Endless Street, Salisbury. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 28.—For Taking-down | 
all (130 yards), Hylton | 
Road West. The Borough Surveyor, East Cross | 
Street, Sunderland. | 

SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 4.—For Erection of. 
Wooden Battery, Drill Shed, and other Build-) 
ings. The Director of Works Department, | 
Admiralty, 71 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Warehouse. Mr. A. 


TREDEGAR.—Aug. 29.—For Gasholder, Ex- 
hauster Engine, Boiler, &c. (Designs and 
Tenders). Mr John A. Shepard, Clerk to the 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Aug. 31:—For Building 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 


WANDSWORTH.—Sept. 1.—For Erection of 


Mr. H. G. Hills, Clerk to the Wands- 


WANDSWoRTH.—Sept. 3.—For Supplying and 
Fitting-up Fittings and Fixtures at the Work- 
house, Garratt Lane. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
Architect, 2 East:India Avenue, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 


WANSTEAD.—Aug. 29.—For Building Police| 
Station. The Receiver of the Metropolitan | 
Police District, 4 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


WEst KirBy.—-Aug. 29.—For Construction | 
of Railway Station Buildings, Masters’ Houses, | 
and Platelayers’ Cottages. Mr. Robert E. John- 
ston, Engineer, Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 


WHITLEY.—Sept. 5.—For Enla:gement, 
Alteration, and Repair of the Coventry Sewerage 
Precipitation and Filtration Works. Mr. J. C. 
Melliss, C.EK., 232 Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, C.E. ‘ 


WiGAN.—For Building Four Shops in Hall- 
gate. Mr. G. Heaton, King Street, Wigan. 


WITTON.—Sept. 3.—For Erection of Cab 
Sheds. Mr. Charles A. Edge, Engineer to the 
Tramways Company, 21 Bennett's Hill, Bir- 
mingham. 


TENDERS. 


ACCRINGTON. 

For Building Church Schools, Assembly-room 
Lecture-hall, &c., Hargreaves Street and 
Chapel Street, Accrington. Messrs. STONES 
& GRADWELL, M.S.A., Architects, Black- 
burn and Accrington. 

Ramsbottom & Sons, Accrington, masonry and 

brickwork. 

Roberts, Accrington, joiner. 
Whitehead, Accrington, slater. 
Carter & Sons, Accrington, plumber and glazier. 
Accrington Gas and Water Company, gas and 
water fittings. 
Eatough, Accrington, plasterer. 
Fell, Accrington, painter. 
Hindley & Wood, Manchester, concrete and 
wood-block flooring. 
Bridge, Accrington, ironwork. 


For Erection of Residence, Whalley Road, 
Accrington, for Mr, James Cunliffe. Messrs. 
STONES & GRADWELL, M.S.A., Architects, 
Blackburn & Accrington. : 

Cunliffe & Son, Accrington, masonry and brick- 

work. 

Parker, Accrington, joiner. Ea 
Whitehead, Accrington, flagger and slater. 
Cronshaw, Accrington, plasterer. 

Walsh, Blackburn, plumber and glazier. 
Lowe, Farnworth, concrete work. 
Fell, Accrington, painter. 


Marsden Street, Manchester. 
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If BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 
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Barnstaple . ( 
Belfast and 10 miles round a 
Bournemouth and 10 miles round 
Brighton and 8 miles round : 3 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 
Dublin and 20 miles round 
Dundee and 30 miles round 
Edinburgh . . 5 
Exeter and 20 miles round 
Glasgow and 30 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltenham 


W. J. Watson, Royal 


J. & W. Beckett, 28 
Stewart Robertson, 


H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
Cheesm in & Co.; Kensington Street, 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 


W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association, 


DOW WITH REVERS 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 


SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 


and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply bis patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, Le y Z 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is } jp Ki 
removed, Yj 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firmsareinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 


The present representatives are :— 
Hancock, Pilton Street. 


Hastings . ° . 
Hereford and 5 miles round 
lifracombe . . 

Leeds and 5 miles round 
Liverpool 


Avenue, Belfast, 


Ludlow and Leominster . 
Sonth King Street. Newton Abbott and 10 miles 
34 Bank Street. 


Reading and 5 miles round 


Torquay and 5 miles round 


These im- 


Nottingham and 15 miles round 


Southampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round 
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Taylor Bros., Builders. 

C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 

John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street, 

Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street. : 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. : 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southamptom 
C. & W. Watgon, Union Street. 
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ACTON. BAILIEBOROUGH. BRADFORD. 

For the Erection of Two Shops in Horn Lane, | For Construction of Sewer in the Town of/ For, Additions and Alterations to Premises,: 
Acton, W., for Mr. A. H. Johnson. Mr. Bailieborough. Manningham. Mr. JAS. LEDINGHAM, 
GEO. ASHBY LEAN, Architect and Surveyor, Daniel, Bailieborough. . . £11677.0; ». 0 A.R.E.B.A., Architect, Bradford." 

Helena Chambers, Ealing, W. Quantities CALVERT, Crocknahattin (ac- a 

by the Architect. cepted). C ; c «+ 955-020 H 1d ente ne, Tenders. eS 
~ Waters ; £2,963 0 0 ACKBURN oldswor o., mason, bricklayer, iron- 
‘Penny & Co. J 165 ='00 10 ln a BL Pao founder, carpenter, and joiner. 

’ Shepherd . : : + 2,165 (Alo | For Building Church of St. Peter, Salesbury, Hill, plumber. 

Nye 9698: D6 near Blackburn. Messrs. STONES & GRAD- Cordingley & Sons, plasterer. 

r : i ints | WELL, M.S.A., Architects, Blackburn and Lynn, painter. 

eas 2,067 0 0 Accrington All £B dford 

- Adamson & Son 2,030 0 0} Sones & S hole of th le of Bradford. 

* Bailey 1998-0 0 Stones & Sons, whole o e work. ! ber ; 

Stripp & Co. 1.979 0 0 For Erection of Vinery, &c., at Springfield, | For Building Four Houses in Victor Road, Man- 

Rickett . 1,934 0 0 Blackburn, for Mr. Eli Heyworth, J.P. ningham, for the Bradford Provident 

‘Brown . 1.898 10 0 Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, M.S.A., Industrial Society. Mr. W. LONGLEY, 
Martin . 1,824 0 0 Architects, Blackburn & Accrington. Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

Lyford ie Messenger & Co., Loughborough. Accepted Tenders. 

Goodwin . 1,740 0 0O|For Building Stables behind the Exchange, Totty, mason : . . £190 -.0-- 0 

Blackburn, for the Directors of the Black-| Parker, joiner > 320 0.90 

ATHY. burn Exchange Company, Limited. Messrs.)  5taasfield & Son, plumber . 102 0 0 

For Erection of a Latrine in the Market Place, STONES & GRADWELL, M.S.A., Architects,, Bolton, plasterer . . : . 8 0 0 

Athy. Blackburn & Accrington. Nelson, slater. . a Oh LO O 
Toomey, Athy ‘ 3 , £82 30un 0 Whole of the Work, except Concrete Floors. Hird & Son, painter . +. Oo bag O 
Anderson, Dublin . c 58-<0'* 0 Tbbotson, Blackburn. Kelas 

Smith & Co. . ; F ; 55 0 O Concrete Floors. Total ‘ £1,893 1070 

Lowe; Farnworth, 
ATTLEBOROUGH. BLACKHEATH. 
For Building Mortuary Chapel, wlio EERIE SS 


for the Attle- 
‘borough Burial Board. Mr. KE. BOARDMAN, 
Architect, Norwich. 


- Sudkin : : 


6 . £434 10 0 

Whiting . : : 325. 0 0 
Bateman 317 0 0 

_ Ketteringham 310 0 0 
Mayes . 261 16 0 


Bricklayer’s materials p prov idea by the Board. 


BALROTHERY. 
For Supplying and Erecting at Malahide Hilla 
Wheel Purp, of small Bore and of the best 
description, for the Guardians. 


- Kennedy, Dublin . 5 . £98 13)- 0 

_ Branigan, Drogheda . 39 10% 0 
DANIEL, Dublin (accepted) 35 0 0| 
Anderson, Dublin. A ; 5 eT Xo) 
Swan, Dublin ; : apo ole OF CO 


For Building All Saints Vicarage, Blackheath. 


Mr. B. TABBERER, Architect. . Messrs. 

Franklin & Andrews, Surveyors. 
Mark ‘ . £2,477 0 
Rider & Son. : : . 2,460 O 
Blow 6 2,002- 0 
Kirk & Randall 2,329 0 
Higgs & Hill 2,242 0 
Conder 2) Flee Oo 
Colls & Sons 2.0764, 0 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Building Petty Sessions Room at County | 
Police Station, Bournemouth. Mr. JAMES 


Quantities by the Architect. 


Gray, Poole ; : ell coelte 
Crook, Southampton F S17 “0; 0 
JENKINS & SON, Bournemouth, 

(accepted) if2* Oe .0 


oo oc So oo 6 


ROBINSON, County Architect, Winchester. | 


For "Building Vicarage House at Quatford, 
Bridgnorth. Mr. ALFRED B. PINCKNEY, 
M.A., Architect, United University Club,. 


DS. Wis 
With hollow With local 
brick walls, stone walls,. 
1ft. 4in. thick. 2ft. thick. 
| Cullis, Hen-’ 
| ford . . £2,600 0 0 £2,820 0. O 
Collins, Tew- 
kesbury 2,425 0 0 Not quoted 
Jones, Glou- About 
cester 2,400 0 0 same sum 
Bradney & Co., 
W olver- 
hampton . 2,120 0 0 2,209" 07 0 
Bate,* Bridg- 
north » 1,943 4 9 2,203" O° 0 
* Accepted. 


Sum originally named, £2,000. 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS! 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO.; 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Esamelling used. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS?! 


The modern and important ateeeiAt discovery Ia'tt in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “Mitre Brand”’ can now be supplied at only 1s. 6d. per 
al pare than the price of the ordiuary Common Iron Cut 


The Steel Cut Nails are far suoerior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet_pro- 
duced, and being tighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from Wasters. they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r ewt. les 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited fac Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Ca-e Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficien 
_ to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 


OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 


‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUT LA EXHIBITION. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of pos) 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
e Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


be WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY.’ 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), (special), Price Lists,[lustrations , 
on Application. 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, +E. FACTORY— KENSIGNTON' 


PYRE: FRoof X INSURANCE. cons 
-ECCLES1 HS{icAL RK DOMES1! Cc 
_JURNIFURE. 
C. Entalocy ES K ES{IMR{ES of BEACON 


OLUMEHK AXAIIL UF YHK AKUHIimUi, 


JIandsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C.» 


| ERE BRICKS, 


SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1885. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &e. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY. 


The simplest and most effactive Copying Process yet introduced. 
No Chemical Baths are requi red, Tater only is used. .The 
manipulation is exactly similar to the Ferro-Prussiate Process. 
No additional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 
are quite permanent, 

ole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


| = Aa : . 
Specimen and Cireular on application. 


GOODMAN. & CO. 


NOTE —Crty Orrices :— ; 
72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


GLAZED BRICKS, 
BLUE: BRICKS, &c. &e. 
SQLE\ GENTS IN LONDON FOR 


@| ©. BOWEN, Stourbridge; WM. Harriman & Co. (Limited), 
|| New castle; The ALDRIDGE COLLIERY Co, (Blue Bricks, &c.); 
|| BOWEN & EDWARDS, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 


Pots); Praa & Co., ‘Derby (Plaster, &c.). 


SrorEs at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN 5 
G. FE. R. DepétT, DEVONSHIRE STREET, EH, 
L. & N.-W, R. Depdér, OLD ForpD, HE. 


SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 
UILLDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 


d Castings of ‘all Descriptions. 


Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on- -Thames. 


ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 


FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 
INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Fire Premiums £573,000 
Life Premiums 184,000 
Interest .....2eeseeeseee 128,000 
Accumulated Funds 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 
A ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE, Established 1808, 
West End Office, 32 COCKSPUR STREET. 

Iead Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 
Price 28,—Office 175 St.and, Mondon, W.C. 
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BROMLEY. 

For Alterations and Additions to Bromley Union 
Workhouse, Kent. Mr. Joan Lapps, Archi- 
tect, 4 Chapel Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Whole of the Work. 


Gill, Orpington : . £20,184 0 0 
Tyerman, London . : SS, 28 1620 0 
J. & G. Bowyer, Upper Norwood 17,985 OF 0 
Jones, Beckenham . WAS 7 (0, 
Staines & Son, London 17,440 0 0 
Parker, Peckham ery ow 
Lay, Bromley . 17,288 0 0 
Crossley, Bromley . : LT. 216 ORO 
Naylor & Sons, Rochester IE OO 
A. & H. Braid, Chelsea 17,073.40 0 
Marsland, Chislehurst PGS 9 aaeO) 5:0 
PriestleyxGurney, Hammersmith 16,977 0 0 
Peters, Horsham 16,956 20050 
Bull & Sons, London 16,574 0 O 
Downs, Walworth . F pie GOs O 
Adcock, Dover ; 16,309 14. 7 
Balding, Bromléy : 16,227, [010 
Scrivener & Co., London. IMS) oO 6) 
Kirk Bros., Addlestone 15,802 0 0O 
SmitH & Sons, Norwood (ac- 

cepted) : - 15,486 0 0 


Detailed Estimate of above. 
Block A.—Administrative Buildings. 


Gill 4623" 0 0 
Tyerman . : : 3,813 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer . 3,885 0 0 
Jones ; : 3,801 14 0 
Staines & Son . 3,690 O O 
Parker SHO 0) 
Lay ; 3,683 0 0 
Crossley . agile 0 
Naylor & Sons 3,685 0 O 
A. & E. Braid . Bye ONO 
Marsland : 3,02 Le OMnO 
Priestley & Gurney 3,662 0 0 
Peters ; ‘ 3,504 15 0O 
Bull & Sons 3,659 O O 
Downs . 3,530 0 0 
Adcock . : i 2 Ae eet ys ei SS 
Balding . : : : 2 3424510 9 
Scrivener & Co. 5 A 376190 ao 
Kirk Bros. 3.483800 
Smith & Sons. 3,475 0 0 
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BROMLEY —continued. 


BROMLEY —continued. 

Block B.—Dining Hall. | 

Gill. A 3 5 : eaalaraleye (0) a0) 
Tyerman . - ° 1,964 0 0} 
J. & C. Bowyer 1,903 0 0O| 
Jones : A é eC OOM =) 
Staines & Son. ; : 5 RE Oh 6 
Parker . . A ; TE Ocoee 0) 
Lay. 2 d 192370 0 
Crossley . ; iN ieee LUA 
Naylor & Sons 1,958" 200 
A. & HE. Braid . 1,800 G 0 
Marsland ; : LO7 Gum OMe 0} 
Priestley & Gurney 1,765 0 0| 
Peters . A A 4 157006 0 
Bull & Sons . 1,828 O O 
Downs . A : 1,790 0 OQ} 
Adcock . ee ek844 16.11) 
Balding 1,763 18 0 
Scrivener & Co, ‘ e049 gal On 
Kirk Bros. F . : EO OO) 
Smith & Sons . , : ee GOOmmOus © 
Block C.—Kitchens, Bakehouse, Se. 
Gill. ‘ : .: 3,443 0 0 
Tyerman . ; 5 ES LOD OO} 
J. & C. Bowyer : 3,567 O O 
Jones ; : Byxtoll 9% 
Staines & Son. 3,490 0 O 
Parker . 3,578 O O 
Lay ; : ; 3,512 0 0 
Crossley . A 3,406 O 0] 
Naylor & Sons 3,358 O 0 
A. & KH. Braid. 3,516 08 0) 
Marsland ; : . 38,294 0 0 
Priestley & Gurney . 3,351 0 0 
Peters . ; < 3,189 18 0} 
Bull & Sons ro 20 (em Ome On 
Downs . , : : SO COLO) 
Adcock . : A : 5 ei ZOOS 2 ES 
Balding . Sete? IMae ah 
Serivener & Co. Splat oO) 0 
Kirk Bros. ; 5 ODO LOmO 
Smith & Sons . j 3 UG Om 0} 

Block D.—Pavilion for Old Women, Sc. 

Gall 5 j ; my D.067, On 0) 
Tyerman . 5 - ; 2,887 0 0) 
J. & C. Bowyer : : 2,892 0 0| 
Jones d : : 2,878 4 0 
Staines & Son . , ; So ee (Oe ao. 


Parker . : : : . £2,699 0 0 
Lay. P i ; ome tL O 
Crossley . ; ° : “egal O0 OO ao 
Naylor & Sons : - 2,632 0 0 
A. & E. Braid . 2,060 0 6 
Marsland = - 3,319 0 20 
Priestley & Gurney : 2811 0 ae 
Peters. ; : : 3,011. 0 50 
Bull & Sons 3,614 0 0 
Downs . : ? 2,675 0 0 
Adcock . : 2,520 6s 
Balding . : - 2,573, Lome 
Scrivener & Co. . . 2,027 ee 
Kirk Bros. : : : . 2,560 Ome 
Smith & Sons . m : . 2,470 0 O 
Block E.—Pavilion for Young Women. 
Gill. : ‘ ; , . 2,80205006 
Tyerman . : 3,720 300 
J.& C Bowyer 3,367 0 0 
Jones ; : 3,336 17 3G 
Staines & Son . : 3,250 0G 
Parker . : 3,220 0 6 
Lay : : 2 : «| 8,209, 07a 
Crossley . : Z : . | 3,188, 08 
Naylor & Sons : - 3, 128) 0A 
A. & E. Braid . 3130. 0. 7 
Marsland : 3 : 2919. 0 30 
Priestley & Gurney é 331320 8 
Peters. : : : 2,952 12-0 
Bull & Sons 3,049 0 O 
Downs 3,063 0 O 
Adcock 3,009" 7, 16 
Balding . 2,989 2° 3 
Scrivener & Co. 2,890 0 @ 
Kirk Bros. ; j : . 2952 50ee 
Smith & Sons . 7 : > 2,817 Cae 
Covered Corridors. 
Gill. : : ‘ 5 , 1,172 30Ree 
Tyerman . : : : . 1,046 (ORG 
J. & C. Bowyer ; ; 1026" Oe 
Jones : ° ' . 1,030 "0am 
Staines & Son . 975 0 4 
Parker . 932 0 0 
Lay ‘ 979 SOE 
Crossley . ‘ 945 0 0 
Naylor & Sons L010 *0- @ 
A. & E. Braid . t 930 0 0 


RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 

The next Saturday Afternoon Excursion will be made on 
September 5, to Guildford. To be conducted by COLE A, ADAMS, 
Esq. Train 2.17 from Waterloo. 

Members desirous of going should send remittance (2/6) to Mr. 
A.L. FORREST, 7A Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C., not later than 
Friday morning, when a Ticket will be forwarded. 


HERBERT D. APPLETON, 
THOS. E. PRYCE, } Hon. Secs. 


London Drawing Office 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing ; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING 


OFFICE, 
25 BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 


Architectural and Engineering Drawings of every de- 
scription ; perspectives in ink and colour, tracings, compe- 
tition work. Specifications made and quantities taken 
out; surveys. All descriptions of artistic and practical 
assistance Reeds eae professions. Writing and 
copying, Country work promptly executed. 
STRICTLY MODERATE. baker = be 


C. DICKIN SON, Architect, Manager. 


Permanent Exhibition 


ARCHITECTURAL 
APPLIANCES. 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager 
8. 5. PHILLIPS. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


HE NATIONAL TRADE EXHIBITION 
ASSOCIATION, in co-operation with 
THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
: _ Will hold an 
Architectural, Building Trades, and General 
Manufacturers’ Exhibition 
AT THE DRILL HALL, PLYMOUTH, 


Which will be Opened by THE WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR 
EDWARD JAMES, Esq ,J-P.), 
On MONDAY, AUGUST 31, at Twelve o’clock. 
Particulars in future Advertisements. 


WM, WOOLLAMS & CO, 


AT ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
|W) 


ARTISTIC WALL 
cae) F PATE RS. 
J PATENT EMBOSSED 
Dado Decorations a ed FLOCKS. cks 


&G> SoLH ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HITE SAND, DIAMOND GRIT, for 
Trees Comenting, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 


Samples and prices on application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 
Westerham, Kent. 


LLUSTRATIONS for CATALOGUES, &c.— 


Drawings and Designs for articles for all trades prepared 
for Photo-Litho or other Printing. Travellers’ sketches made 
on the shortest notice. Terms very moderate.—G, J. C., 1 Re- 
treat Road New Thornton Heath, Croydon. 


[2 CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, and Others. 


—To be Sold, very cheap, a quantity of BRAMLEY FALL 
STONE. — Apply to H. CoLLiso i i 
Elegy Lyne Rorie. N, Builder, Windsor Road, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece, 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0,1884, 


“Smr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours,*&c. 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 

*‘DeAR Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
Jul 

“Dear Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Srr,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
92onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

_ Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘‘ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air,’’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLpESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BROMLEY~— continued. BROMLEY —continued. | CLAY TON-LE-DALE. 
’ Marsland : : ~ £986" 00) Adcock = : : : . £703 5 1 For Alterations and Additions at Whiteholme, 
oe Priestley & Gurney. : : O72) O80) = Baldine™ : : ; 3 i) SY Clayton-le-Dale, near Blackburn, for Mr, 
' Peters. : . . 857 15 0| Scrivener & Co, . . 710 0 0 George Illingworth. Messrs. STONES & 
Bull& Sons. : é : 921 0 O| Kirk Bros : : : : TE WW) GRADWELL, M.S.A., Architects, Blackburn 
Downs. A c ‘ 934- 07— 0 Smith & Sons . : 671 0 0 and Accrington. 
_ Adcock . : j : : CPA aD. Px chee Yards and Wards, Sc. Duerden, Blackburn, masonry. 
Balding . : . . : Chiles} AlN). Sh. CEN : 350 0 0 Calvert, Blackburn, brickwork. 
_ Scrivener & C». < : : 891 0 O| Tyerman . : : : j Bp0) 0), Stones & Sons, Blackburn, joiner. 
_ Kirk Bros. ; : : : 860 0 0} J.&C. Bowyer : : é 350 0 0 Eastwood, Blackburn, flagger and slater. 
Smith & Sons. : CT  OeOl = vonesss ; : ° : 350 0 O Billington, Blackburn, plasterer. 
Extra for Corridors enclosed on both sides. Staines & Son. : : . 350 0 0 Pickup, Blackburn, painter. 
Gill. : ; : ; ; iO" Ol Parkerss = : ; 2 E 350 0 O}|Walsh & Son, Blackburn, plumbing and glazing. 
Tyerman . . . . 122, 0 O| Lay - : : ; SB PS50LO= 0 Jones, Manchester, lead light. 
J. & C. Bowyer P ‘ P 115 0 O| Crossley . f 6 : ’ 300800 Craven, Dunnill & Co., Shropshire, tiling. 
Jones. : . . 151 0 0} Naylor & Sons F : ; 350 0 0 Varley & Sons, Blackburn, marble work. 
Staines & Son : 5 ; 155 0 O| A.& E. Braid. : : 3 350 0 0 
Parker . é : , : 160 0 O| Marsland. : : : . 885 0 0 DUBLIN. 
aed a ae i naam & ps een a ‘ For Heating the Linen Hall, Dublin. 
rossley : . : : Clersee > 4 , é 3: Bac : 
Meheccos °°. °. 165 0 0| Bul&Sons . . .-'. 13806 0 RE GRNAEA ten OR SON Care Po 
A. & E. Braid. ; : : 140 0° 0) Downs . : ; : : 350 0 0 
Marsland : lle [bla OM ONMAdCGCk 2 Os kw eee 350 0 0 ; DURHAM. 
Priestley & Guraey : ; 140 0 O| Balding . ¢ : ; : SsGmOM Oo! boris Og ian anid Porm ies 
ee | 129-15 2 “Berivener& Oo. 2). oa) 380 0 0| ~ APproach to Cocken Bridge, tor the Dasiay 
coe | * 139 0, 0} Kirk\Bros: . .) . « » 8800.0 and Chishe: ie perce Hignwey bol ae 
Downs . : : ‘ ; 144 0 O| Smith & Sons. 350 0 0 “ pin alin Surveyor, Stockley Heugh, 
a urham. 
ee ist 0 | om. Bas sade aera 6:120 |; Meee een adel 0 an 
_ Serivener & Co. : ; 5 145 0 O| Tyerman. Pte a oe : ; 160 O QO Stokoe, Newbottle 2 P ' 221 £ 10 
Rik Bros... . 180 0 9) J.&C. Bowyer . . . 160 0 0 Carrick: Dera eee} Coe a 
- Smith & Sons. 2 132 0 0O| Jones : j : 4 160 0 0 Dixon, Fence = MME Pes oc. 
Fence, Walls, and Tron Railings. Staines & Son : : A GCOMFORO Goldsbrough, BOE E Street i ine 
oc i as Cam Ole Parkers 00. a) Se peer. 6 HUTCHINSON Chup. dar eel 
Tyerman j : } ; 817 0 0| Lay ; . ; : 160 0 0 Plansworth, Durham (accepted) 170 2 2 
J.&C. eg , ; 3 835 0. 0| Crossley . : C : ; 160 0 0 
Jones. a} ; 831 18 0| Naylor & Sons mane 8 160 0 0 HEREFORD. 
Staines & Son. é : - 750 0 0| A.& EH. Braid . : : : 160 0 0|For Alterations and Improvements for the 
Parker . : E : : 787 0 0, Marsiand ; : 5 io OY Girls’ High School Company, Chandos 
Lay : : ; : : WO On 0) |e) Priestley & Gurney : : 160 0 0 House, Hereford. Mr. E. H. LINGEN 
. Crossley . : ; f : ‘lite MO MO) Aeewenst og : 5 , 7 160 0 0 BARKER, Architect, Hereford. 
Naylor & Sons : : : 786 0 O| Bull& Sons . : : : 160 0 O} Partington . : . : . £155 0) 10 
. A. & E. Braid . ; 3 6 780 0 0} Downs . ; : : : 160 0 O| Symonds . : ; : PO) 
. Marsland ; : 3 : 669 40 Oi rAdcock’. : : . : 160 0 O| Pritchard . ; 5 5 «Lode OO 
Priestley & Gurney ; é T7400 OM Balding’. : : ; : 160 0 0} Beavan & Hodges ; ‘ - Lolo 
Peters’ -. ; St lal ; 670 5 O| Scrivener & Co. ; : , 160 0 O| Welsh . : 129 OmnO 
BallsssiSons . - . F ; 696 0 O| Kirk Bros. c ; ; : 160 0 O| TayLtor & H AMMONDS (ace epted) 119 See 
Downs . : : : ; 734 0 0| Smith & Sons . é : : 160 0 O| Rowberry . : ; 118 0 0 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
BELLMAN S PATENT GULLY. 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
Receives and disconnects one Rain-water Pipe and Three 
Waste Pipes. 

Avoids all Splashing. Forms Drain for Areaor Surface. 
ventilates the Pipes and Trap. | Is easy of Access for Clearance. 

The ordinary P or Strap to be used in connection with Gully being 
in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being ‘fixed at right angles. This is 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap 10 one piece. 


Y, HOLE ROUND 
ORSPUARE 


Te 


i ) 


ie a The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 
oti, LGA rat) (TTT Tip, Se 

ET iii DLT DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. ope 

cll nT Wins Tin TNS GULLY 18 Bin sentry Matters 
coal TTT 1 ve on Sanitary Matters. 
An, ZO (a==af F SS - PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
; = : - Z " ——_ Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 

Vee SSS 7 a = x1 0 ? 


—— _" (OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


eee eraeie 2 | OFFICRLONY ee 
VOLUME XXXIII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


" Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. Lo. 
Fees Ww iC. 


The Lessees are now prepared to supply the Trade with Slates of unsurpassed 
richness of colour and quality, either round- headed or with upper corners cut. 


SAMPLES, PRICE LISTS, and further information from the COMPANY’S OFFICE at 
ELESWiICK. 


Bund 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HUDDERSFIELD. ] NAST Ia ; Pe BR Se Feri h  .. aa 2 
1 Alterations, Additions, New Ves-| For Supplying and Laying Cast-iron Water| For Erection o choo uildings, Barton’s 
7 bape a ie at jor and New Gal- Pipes, &C.y for Water ‘Supply, Nantwich. Village, Newport, Isle of Wight. Mr, W. 
leries, Providence Baptist Chapel, Slaith- Mr, JOHN ALDERSEY DAVENPORT, Engi- T. Srrarron, Architect, 31 Holyrood 
waite, Huddersfield. Mr. J. BeRRY, Archi- | neer. Quantities by the Engineer. Street, Newport. 
tect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. Quantities Laying, Sc. Dyer, Newport . A : . £1,395 0 0 
supplied by the Architect. | Fawkes Bros. Southport . £398 0 4] Meader, Ryde . ° . - 1,375 0 0 
ithe | Peace, Stoke-on-Trent 775 0 0 Meader, jun., Cowes . 1,348 0 0 
alccepted Tenders. | Walkden & Co., Liverpool . 698 0 0] Hayden, Sandown 1,344 16 0 
England Ac Pons ae” excavator, Coates & Son, Dewsbury 650 9 O| Please, Wootton ‘ : ei : 
mason, bricklayer, and slater. es Straney, London. 602 19 11 Ball, Cowes : ; : . 1,243 
Christie, Huddersfield, carpenter and joiner. Hughes & Son, Gornal 543 5 O| Barton, Ryde . : . 12a ee 
Goode) Meerr Wun ge ane glazier, Drewitt, Alsager . 489 0 0 Jenkins, Newport ° x a ; ¢ 
Brook, Huddersfield, ironfounder. Si ls, 8k ss. 486 5 0O| HAyYLES, Shanklin (acce ted 
Sutcliffe, Slaithwaite, plasterer and painter. MageraCicuor Wace 483 ; 0 aoe . ‘ : 
; 5 For Building Cottage at the Pumping Station of 
Walmsley & Co., Preston 480 0 0 the W : N t, Mon. Mr. B 
LONDON Dodd & Holt, Crewe . . sWAlE 4226 rl aterwor = aes vevor. c 3 
at | Wood; Grewe 465.00) pa 
For Repairing Roadway, Relaying Channels, | Jackson; Neston . 442 10 0 Hardy ; 5 : 
&«c., Furnival’s Inn. Mr. R. Groom, Sur-| . : a Daish . 2 . 297 OF 6 
; : y g | Sumton, Middlewick . £3050, 10) 0 ca ne 295 0 0 
_ veyor, 171 Queen Victoria Street, H.C. Jowett, Rambill . 493. 78 st : 237 ae 
Nowell & Robson . ; £145 0 0 Woop & GRESTY, Weallaston (ae- tag: s vs 
» York paving, od. per foot. cepted) 400 0 0 Richards . 283 0 0 
Mowrna & Co., (accepted) LOS pal Als tiasieet Ache oe 384 11° 3 Pas ee mG eo q 
rk paving, 81d. per te Sioes ; ne a7 ‘hearle : : - 
7 % "Yor! paving, 83d. per foot. Cast-ivon Pipes, Sc. Deby °70 0 0 
For Repairs at St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate.) COCHRANE & Co., Dudley (accepted), at Barton . : é : Te 250 UO? 
Pritchard : : 16920 210) 0 £4 9s. per ton. Bunce . : : : F - 228 10 0 
Conder : : ; 80K Oe 01 Valves, Hydrants, Fittings, Se. 
Lawrence . : 5 fe Oo meus Oi} BLAKEBOROUGH & Sons, Brighouse PETERSHAM. 
Larke . . . » (Tel Oo 0 (accepted). For Erection of a Coffee-house and Reading- 
DovE BRos. (accepted) - 659 0 0) Cnt rocm, Petersham, Surrey, for Mrs, J. H. 
Architect's, Hatimate,-ontinot) oat QORiyd Ob) Ma raree haa trarere rs ia ct aetna Master. Mr. E, MAYNARD, Architect, Col- 
al 5 ane FOTSIEY s . “4: 
Repairs to Chimes. | Schools, for the Newent School Board. = “3 fe a Richmond. Quantities 
Thwaites & Reed. y 98 O 0) Clifford’s Mesne Gorsley Cina & Go. : j £698 0 0 
MoorE & SONS (accepted) . 5 UE AU) 1) pote ae : Kea Gascoyne & Blake _ "669 AOU 
fee pens lark Bros. 2 ) £2 Sims 650 0-0 
a nebenairg, ts (Org aR | Bidmead . 106 9 6 19402 0) 0 3 Ted, 648 0 0 
Gray & Dav 9 0 weet & Loder 
ray: & Landon) iewiticet « gissteh) "Zeng 0, James . *102 10 0 19°07 O01 race 590 0 0 
| Hatch *18 0 0} Lillywhite . 570 0 0 


MELLOR. * Accepted. 
For Erection of Residence for Minister of) 


Wesleyan Chapel, Mellor. Messrs. STONES | deed ‘. “ane 
& ps eee ea yearn Black- For Building Concert-room at the Fitzwilliam 


L Coffee Tavern. Mr. H. M. TowNsenp 
burn and Accrington. ) 
ah : oe ae ; | Architect, Peterborough. 

Whole of the Work. 


Wright » 2285 0" 0 
Ibbotson, Blackburn. 


Gay Bros. (accepted) . a 22 Om () 


PETERBOROUGH. 


For Additions to the Petersham Schools, Surrey, . 


for the Right Hon. Countess Russell. Mr. 
Ki. MAYNARD, Architect, College Chambers, 


Richmond. 
Carless & Co. é Fi 5 .£169 9 0 
Lillywhite . . 1. 130 707 © 


SWEET & LODER (accepted) .. 113; 01 G 


ERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 13, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND 
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ITS BRANCHES. 


‘SNOSI¥d ‘SWNISAW 
‘SWNTASY ‘S1VLIdSOH Yo4 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO,’S LOCKS:— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT'S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &e. 


SHINS widads 


| Avcusr 28, 1885. 
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tees PUDSEY. 
_ For Building Sunday-school and Classrooms at 
'. Waterloo, Pudsey. Mr.S. Ropinson, Archi- 
tect, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Ambler, Pudsey, mason , ¢ 
Stansfield, Pudsey, joiner 


Wheater, Bros., Calverley, 
plasterer. , . -l £1095 0 0 
Rushworth, jun. Shipley, f 7°“? 
plumber . . 


Nelson, Bradford, slater. t | 
Walker, Idle, painter , 3) 


‘RICHMOND. 

For Supply of Additional Pumping Machinery 
for the Richmond Urban Sanitary Authority, 
Surrey. Mr. W. G. PEIRCE, Resident Engi- 
neer. 

TIMMINS, Runcorn (accepted) .£780 0 0 

For Additions to the Union Workhouse, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. Mr. E. MAYNARD, Architect, 
College Chambers, Richmond, Quantities 
supplied. 


Lilly white : > . . £1,588 0 0 

Carless & Co. . 5 ° oml477 202.0 

Sweet & Loder . ‘ : oe 15477 One 

MATON (accepted) . - “lee 10) 10) 
SWINDON. 

for Building The Vicarage, Swindon. Mr. 


W. H. READ, Architect, Corn Exchange, 
Swindon. 


Bridges, Cirencester . . £2,070 0 


Johnson & Manners, London . 1,985 0 
Henley & Co., Swindon , » 1,932 16 
Williams, Swindon , ; e200 O 
Barrett, Swindon . f 1,876 10 


WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted) alo30 10 
_ * After reductions at ‘A el 7205-0 


WROTHAM. 

For the Erection of Coachman’s Cottage, Basted, 
Wrotham, Kent. Mr. H. Percy Monock- 
TON, A.R.I.B.A, Architect., 36 Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


ooooooo 


Iggulden ° . ® 8 ° £264 9 0 
Semark “ . . ° = (235 0° 0 
ALLORN & SONS (accepted) ae 914-17. 0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


BILLs OF QuaNTITIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPorTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TaBxes, upon application. 


J. L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


SPPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.; 
18 FLEET STREET, DUBLIN; 
_And at BELFAST, GLASGOW, and NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “Heating” post free. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


WINCHESTER. 
For Fitting-up Hot-water Heating Apparatus 
and Hot and Cold Water Supply to the 
Infirmary Building at Winchester Union 


Workhouse. 


Coalbrookdale Co., Shropshire . £370 0 0 
Nott & Co., Brecon : . 285 10 0 
Thames Bank Co., London . Seo Ole Ona) 
Bacon & Co., London . i 0 OOD. ANS 
Metcalf & Dilworth, Preston dig ate eo 
Edwards & Godding, Newbury . 248 0 0 
Clements, Jeakes & Co., London. 245 0 0 
Bell & Sons, Coventry . “| . 245 0:0 
Rosser & Russell, London . 5 PR ew 
Jackson, Newcastle . 5 A Pee OW 
Lea & Son, Runcorn ° eee One O 
King & Co., Liverpool . . 2220615) 0 
Williams & Son, Reading . . 220 0 0 
White & Sons, London ° sa 2202.0, - 0 
Wright’s Boiler Co., Airdie . sy LO OO) 
Williams, Kingsworthy 3 sO. O 
Dean, London . i meee ae Ue LO 
Mercer Bros., Blackbur 4 « 21050 0 
White, Liverpool - ° » 205 0 0 
Smith, Basingstoke . ‘ Fog One) 
Russell, London . F ° 293 10) 0 
Shalders, Southampton c +. 189.10 0 
Jenkins & Son, Leamington 4169); 4.52 
Stopher, Winchester Hayek emg) COE LOO 
Luoyp, Winchester (accepted) , 164 0 0 
WOOLWICH. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Elephant 
and Castle, Beresford Square, Woolwich. 
Mr. Henry H.Cuvurca, Architect, William 
Street, Woolwich. 

Proctor, Woolwich , A . £1,180 0 0 
Walker, Limehouse . 5 ' 820 0 0 
Coombs, Plumstead . A = 800 0 0 
Brown, Plumstead (accepted). 745 0 0 
Fenn, Woolwich ; ° ; 650 0 0 


For Building Seven Houses in Taylor Street, 
Woolwich, for Mr. J. F. Randall. Mr. 
Henry H. Cuurcu, Architect, William 
Street, Woolwich. 

Brown, Plumstead (accepted) . £1,200 0 0 


| 


WINCHESTER. 

For Erection of Board-room and Infirmary 
Wards at the Winchester Union Workhouse. 
Messrs. J. CoLson & Son, Architects, 45 
Jewry Street, Winchester. 


Shearman, Winchester . 1 £215 Ome 
Sanders, Southampton. 2095 OO 
Sealey Bros. & Bascomb, Win- 

chester . > A - Le aipty 0) @) 
Buu, Sons & Co., Southamp- 

ton (accepted) . A . 2,020 0.0 
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THE IRON TRADE. 


THE iron trade has in the last six years shown 
a movement which is remarkable in its extent 
and its double character: Inthe autumn of the 
year 1879 the trade, which had been in a state 


\of collapse almost unprecedented in its history, 


experienced a remarkable accession of strength 
and an increase of the volume of trade which 
was very great. But it did not endure very 
long, and from that time to the present the 
price has fallen in a manner which is extra- 
ordinary, as a few figures will show. Crude 
iron of three kinds at three periods sold as 
under :— 


1879. 1880. 1885. 
Cleveland iron . 32s. 6d. 62s. 328. 
Scotch warrants . 4ls. 70s. 414s. 
Hematite . AO 133s. 433. 


Thus there is a very considerable increase and 
a following decrease at least as considerable. 
And it is noticeable that whilst the advance was 
the most marked in the hematite quality, the 
declension has been even more than propor- 
tionately severe in that kind, the production of 
which has been very materially increased in 
many of the iron centres in the interval covered 
by the comparison, But not only has the double 
movement been in the price of crude iron; it 
has shown itself as strongly, as we shall find, in 
the price of the manufactured article. One of 
the best tests of this is found in plates for ship- 


building and allied uses, and if we take the 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 2%.8"9582 


¢ COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L?: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices & Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 

SP SHOSSSSSSSSHOSOSS SLOG L SH OSH OOSHSOVOSOO SD 


SIMPLEX T6Ad 
| GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * ** * ** 
xe exe * SKYLIGHTS & 
SSSA HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PPL PL LS LLL LS LLL LL I 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


4% & * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
SSO SSSHTSSOSSCSSSSSSSSOCPTSSSO SOS PSOOOSS; 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 
AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


‘The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green,E.|? 


TT 
WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 

REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
HESEStout, Durable SLATES, whichare so 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MuscoTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), at a 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the!old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, (Yeisnderwen'®. SO." South Wales.” 
lg EL LS ES a a i oc 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


(A SPECIALITY). 


The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co. 


Advise with Architects as to the SANITARY ARRANGE- 
MENTS, i.e. the 


DRAINAGE, WATER SUPPLY 
AND VENTILATION 


of New Houses ; prepare Specification ; and execute such Special 
Work by their staff of trained workmen under Engineer’s 
supervision (which enables a certificate to be given). 
Address MANAGER—The SANITARY ENGINEERING and 
VENTILATION CO., 115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
(Established 1875.) 


LONDON BOARD SCHOGL 
FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 171" by 3” by 3’ best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
Price 12s. 9d. per 100 blocks, or special quotation for ‘* ex 
ship” orders. 

Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 
ls. 7d.in stamps. Importers :— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, 8.W. 


Large Stock Dry Mahogany Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mouldings, 
Deals, xc.—Telephone 3,188. 


A See & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH $8 TONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YO KNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 
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prices of these for intervals in the same three| are buying pig iron to put into the warrant advantages. The house is warmed by the 
years, we shall find that there is a decided | stores in the expectation of an advance in the|system invented by Mr. John Grundy, of 30 
movement upwards, succeeded by a fall as full} price which will give them a large interest for Duncan Terrace, Islington. An apparatus has: 
and complete. Taking iron plates in Durham,|the employment of their money. And putting been fitted in the basement in place of an old 


the following figures are illustrative :— the facts together, that the lowest range of | firegrate. The cold air is taken in from the 
dl 5 prices ever known has been reached, that the | garden and is discharged through one opening 
Tron plates ae ao : Pan demand is now one which does not meet the|into a passage immediately over the apparatus. 

i STs . V4 4 


average requirements, and that there are, in|on the ground floor. Every part of the house is. 

In other branches of the manufactured iron the opinions of judges, signs of improvement|thoroughly warmed, and the most distant part. 
trade there have been fluctuations as marked,/in the general trades and industries which |attains the same temperature as that near the 
and precisely in the same direction. In the stimulate metalling, the belief grows that, the | opening without the aid of pipes. The passages 
production of this finished iron, as in the pro-|iron trade has passed its worst, and that an|and staircases are rambling, and the bedrooms 
duction of the ironstone and of the pig-iron, the | improvement in demand, in extent of produc-jare scattered, but by opening the bedroom 
labour which is employed has its remuneration | tion, and in price, is immediate. doors this one small apparatus suffices. 
largely determined by sliding scales, rising and There is no cold air rushing through the 


falling with the rise and fall in the realised joints of the lead-light windows or under 
prices of the produce of the labour. These 


the doors, the current being of hot air 
sliding scales move up and down more slowly RESTORATION HOUSE, ROCHESTER. outwards instead of cold air inwards. There 


than the market prices we have quoted, and) A party of members of the Architectural Asso-|is no dust, dirt, or smell arising from this 
comparison of the years named would not ex-| ciation visited Rochester on Saturday last, and,/system. Mr. 8. Aveling tells us that the Sun 
actly establish the fact, but the general result) under the guidance of Messrs. Arthur and Her-| Fire Office have inspected it, and have expressed 
would be the same. Beginning with the year bert Baker and Mr. Stephen Aveling, inspected |an opinion that the apparatus is safer than the 
1879, the range of the wages of the workmen the principal objects of interest in the town.|old fireplace, which it has replaced, and that no 
rose, and a year or so later they reached their| At the Castle a short epitome of the paper by |increase of premium is necessary. In these 
maximum, and have declined since, until they | the late Rev. Charles H. Hartshorne was read by |days, when so many Elizabethan houses are 
have generally reached the point waence they| Mr, Arthur Baker, describing the existence of a| being destroyed by fire, it is fortunate that sueh 
departed six years ago. castle in the seventh century, the building of aja safe system of warming can be employed. 
There are at last some indications that the|new tower ‘by Gundulf about 1090, and the| Beautiful as some of these old houses are, their 
long descent in price, the effect of which has| erection of: the present keep by Archbishop|large staircases, halls, and passages are very 
been widely and most deeply felt in the whole| Wilkins de’ Corbeuil about 1126. The party|cold and trying in winter. Economically and 
of the mining and mineral regions of the North,| then proceeded to the Cathedral, where the | efficiently to raise these to the same temperature. 
has not only reached its maximum, but that the| various epochs in its architectural history were |as the dwelling-rooms is a happy marriage of 
recovery is at hand. At the price which it has| illustrated by a plan made by Mr. 8. John! beauty with common sense. ; 
now reached, 32s., Cleveland pig iron is unpro- Hope, and kindly lent by him. With the assistance of a beautiful set of 
fitable to most of the makers, and contraction| After inspecting the Cathedral and the re-| measured drawings, made by Mr. Herbert 
of the production must speedily follow unless| mains of the chapter-house and the recently| Baker, Mr. Arthur Baker traced out the pro- 
there should be that recovery, because stocks in| discovered Early English doorway into the re- | gressive stages, in the erection of the house, and 
the hands of the makers are large. But in the 'fectory, the Vines were crossed and a halt made/ noticed that the existence of windows and 
past few weeks comparatively large purchases at the Restoration House, where Mr. Aveling plinths in the north and south wings, now 
have been made by outside investors, with the first hospitably entertained the party and then within the area of the central portion of the 
intention of storing the iron in the expectation conducted them over the house, describing the house, proved that the wings must have origin- 
of an advance in the price. This is one of the! ancient features of interest, the numerousaltera- ally formed separate houses, the date of their 
premonitions of advance in the price, and it is tions made during his occupancy of the house, erection, as judged from the brick mullioned 
one which might at any time have its following | with the object of bringing to light the archi- windows with square heads, being about A.D. 
in the advance in price of crude iron, and of all tectural history. 1550-1580 ; that the connection between the two 
that it enters into, and all that its price! In his care to preserve every ancient feature | houses was evidently made very soon after, as 
varles—wages, railway rates, &c. Already it is | of this old and interesting house, Mr. Aveling | the heavily-mullioned and transomed windows. 
being taken advantage of by speculators who | has not hesitated to avail himself of modern|and the rich. panelling and, chimneypieces are 


THE “HARDING” VENTILATING COMPANY, 


30 EAST PARADE, LEEDS. ah 
HARDINGS’ PATENT AIR DIFFUSER « aa 


4 
FOR VENTILATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


—_* 4 ——. 


| 


Mr. T. PRIDGIN TEALE, F.8.C.S., M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
Hardings’ Diffuser in his book called * Dangers to Health’ :—‘* I am satisfied that by means of this apparatus, 
We can secure in a town freshness of atmosphere, absence of draught, aad exclusion of dirt.” 

_ The fresh air is conducted through a grate and aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet 
6 inches above the flor level; it is then c mnveyed through the filter, and passed into the room through a series 
of small tubes placed at an angle of about 30 deg. with the wall. 

By these means the currents of air rushing into the apartment are compressed whilst passing through the 
tubes. The currents of air, as soon as liberated, expaud, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all 
directions so effectually that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be experienced by the occupants, and at 


the same time a large volume of pure air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 
apartments. 


Mi 
"| 
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Diffuser with Filter. 
CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 


The DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel at York Minster, says :—“ I think the ventilation 
is perfectly successful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied with it, and much pleased with the result.” 


OUR PATENT EXTRACTOR is the best in the Market, and is supplied at a very 


much lower price than any other. 


CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—These Ventilators are used for Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to have holes cut through the | 
walls to admit air in the usual manner. The appearance is not more noticeable than the 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 


“Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 
“*G@ENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 
this summer, is a decided success. Heretofore when the Church has been well filled at the Evening Service, I have 
been almost exhausted by the effort of speaking before I have got baJf through. On Sunday night, October 7, at our 
Harvest Thanksgiving, we had a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or . 
exhaustion. I shall be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted.—I am, yours truly, JonN 
GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.”’ 


These Ventilators are more suitable for Schools, Warehouses, and other Buildings where cheap- 
ness isan object. The result is precisely the same as in our other styles, at a very much smaller cost. 


A reduction in price is made where a number of Diffusers is required. 


Estimates and further information given on application to the ‘‘ HARDING 
VENTILATING CO., 30 East Parade, Leeds. 
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in the style prevailing during the latter years 


of Elizabeth and the first years of the reign of | 
‘James I.—from about 1580 to 1650—and that | 


although the ornamental brickwork of the front 
of the central part looks later in character, 
and has been thought to be a casing to earlier 
work—of which, however, as yet, no proof has 
been adduced—it may be the original work, 
done between 1580 and 1650, as Mr. Aveling 
has in his possession a cast-iron back-plate of 
a fireplace bearing date A.D. 1604, which is 
similar in form to the sunk brick panel over the 
porch entrance. The Sir Philip Clerke who was 
in possession of the house in A.p. 1648 made 
some alterations, as shown by his initials 
“F.C.” in iron on the north wall of the north 
wing, though what the alterations were it is 
difficult to say, unless it was the addition of 
the chimney, with the curious secret passage 
connecting the room on the first floor, in which 
King Charles II. is supposed to have slept on 
the eve of his restoration, with the other floors, 
the addition of the turret, with loophole win- 
dows giving a view of the end of the under- 
ground passage leading to the river, and the 
addition of a staircase connecting the hall with 
the large room above it and the staircase in the 
south wing. That the next alteration must 
have been made by Captain Bockenham, the 
possessor of the house in 1693, who erected 
the present grand staircase, which involved the 
remodelling of the original staircase, and the 
panelling of the long room in the centre por- 
tion, which are excellent examples of Queen 
Anne work. 

The next visit was made to Eastgate House, a 
most excellent example of an Elizabethan wood 
and plaster building, with much of the original 

fittings and beautiful plaster ceilings remaining. 
The house was built in 1590. 

The party then walked to the top of Finds- 
bury Hill to see a very interesting example of 
Elizabethan brickwork at the Quarry House. 
Two-thirds of this house, with its original stair- 
case and fittings, though in excellent preserva- 

- tion is, most unfortunately for the interests of 
art, doomed to destruction, as the ground on 
- which it stands is required for the manufacture 


and labour are alleged to be so tightly drawn, 


of cement. Such a valuable treasure should not 
be lost while there are Acts of Parliament and 
societies for the preservation of ancient build- 
ings. 

—— $$ 4 —— 


PRESENTATION TO AN EMPLOYER. 


IN these days, when the lines between capital | 


it is a refreshing and significant fact to see the 
British workman spontaneously bearing testi- 
mony to the respect and esteem entertained for 
his employer. On Tuesday, the 25th inst., Mr. 
John M. Hart, C.C. (Hobbs, Hart & Co., lock 
and safe makers, of Cheapside), was waited 
upon by a deputation of workmen from his 
factories, who came to present him with an, 
address, congratulating him upon having! 
reached the “silver wedding” of his connection 
with the business, it being the anniversary of 
the twenty-fifth year of his sole proprietorship. 
The testimonial is a very beautifully illumi- 
nated album, in which every employé has 
written his name and length of service, 320 
having signed it, among them being 10 men 
with 32 years’ service,18 men with 30 years’ 
service, 50 men with 25 years’ service, 30 men 
with 20 years’ service. The address stated how 
pleased the men were to be able to thank Mr. 
Hart for many years of benevolent kindness 
exercised on their behalf, while it assured him 
that his many good qualities had endeared him 
to their hearts. Many of them had been in the 
firm since boyhood, and they looked upon him 
asa father tu them in every way, and hoped 
that he might long live, with renewed health 
and energy, to look after the interest of the| 
business. 

Mr. Hart was much affected when the address | 
was read to him, and said he could only briefly | 
thank them then for all their expressions of 
kindness and good-will. He was quite sure 
that each of them had tried to carry out what | 
they knew was his notion of business—strict | 
integrity with the public in all work they) 
turned out—and, while his own powers of. 
invention had been taxed to give the custodians | 
of property better security, they had backed | 


him up with honest and good work ; and, 
while such sentiments as those conveyed in 
the address were practical'y carried out and 
held between them, he should require no 
other honours. 

The deputation then retired. 


COLLAPSE OF A SWIMMING-BATH. 


AN occurrence took place during Saturday night 
on the Dee, at Chester, which, had it happened 
a few hours earlier, might have resulted in 
serious loss of life. -In the afternoon and even- 
ing a swimming gala was held, at which there 
were 240 persons present, in addition to a num- 
ber of competitors. By daybreak the baths had, 
from causes as yet unknown, sunk no less than 
six feet, water reaching nearly to the roofs of 
the dressing cabins. Mr. Isaac Matthew Jones, 
city surveyor, was promptly on the spot witha 
large staff of corporation workmen, who imme- 
diately set to work with different tools and 
pumping apparatus. After twelve hours’ inces- 
sant work there was no perceptible improve~- 
ment, except that the east side was raised six 
inches, while the west side sank as much lower. 
Should the tide pass over the weir during the 
week very serious difficulty is apprehended, and 
the expenditure involved in removing the ob- 
struction will be considerable. 


QUAY WALLS. 


THE report of Vice-Admiral Spratt, the acting 
conservator of the Mersey, calls attention to the 
risks arising from the shifting of the channels 
in the river. Written instructions for the 
upper Mersey navigation are never possible, the 
shifting of the channels being sometimes in 24 
hours too rapid to meet the temporary change 
of buoys necessary to guide the pilots for the 
safe navigation through the upper Mersey 
between one tide and another. The past year 
has been one in which the changes have been of 
this nature in some parts, and too various to 
register or record in others, and requiring great 
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vigilance on the part of those who carry out 
this duty under the upper Mersey Commissioners. 
The subsidiary channel down the Cheshire side, 
which receives the outflow from the Gowey and 
Holpool streamlets, and also a certain portion of 
the ebb tide when the main channel is over on 
the Frodsham shore, as in the early part of last 
year, is only of local interest, as affecting the 
approach to Ellesmere Port, except when it 
becomes also the main navigating channel as it 
was a few years ago, and approached so near 
the piers or quay at Ellesmere as to endanger 
the stability of these quay walls from the sub- 
sidence of the foundations. The recent shift- 
ing of this subsidiary channel a few hundred 
yards further out from ‘the quay walls, and the 
filling up of the old channel with sand, has 
rendered the entrance to the port safe for a 
time from this threatened danger, from the 
subsidence of the quay walls. The proprietors 
have had, however, to carry out some expensive 
operations to save the walls, and also in facing 
a spoil bank of earth, and dredgings extending 
from it towards Pool Hall Point, with a very 
large amount of stone brought to it from 
quarries in Wales, as a considerable encroach- 
ment and loss of this new-made land had also 
followed from the main channel having come 
down so close to Ellesmere Port entrance. 
The foundations of the quay walls having been 
found, during these operations to save them, to 
have a substratum of water-borne sana beneath 
the bed of firm clay upon which they were laid, 
it was seen to be the source of the subsidence, 
on the channel coming so close to it, and 
its bed being thus deeper than the sub- 
Stratum, This approach of the main channel 
So close to the port, as it did a few years 
Since, with the varying phases of the upper 
Mersey sandbanks and channel, is a recurrence 
to which it will no doubt be liable in the future 
as in the past, although at probably long or 
uncertain intervals. But the recurrence of a 
subsidiary channel along this shore seems more 
frequent, with the result on reaching the port, 
from the coast line having a sudden trend from 
near it towards the Dingle on the Lancashire 
side, until the termination of it at Pool Hall 


Point; and with the rocks forming that point 
projecting out into the estuary at right angles 
to it for a certain distance, the channel is in- 
variably diverted by it across the estuary to- 
wards the Garston or Dingle deeps, instead of 
continuing down the Cheshire side into the 
Sloyne, except a mere shallow gutter that some- 
times recurs, as during the past autumn and 
spring, which seems to indicate that these rocks 
are prolonged for some distance into the estuary, 
above the depth usually attained by the main 
channel, the contour of which it is desirable 
should be fully ascertained by borings and sur- 
veys to understand the full effect of cutting 
through it, or of emphasising its present con- 
dition by some elevation and prolongation of 
the rocks if ever necessary. The extension of 
the Pluckington bank-tail so far northwards as 
to have become a danger to the landing-stage 
and an embarrassment to the ferry traffic during 
the last three years, has been overcome in re- 
gard to the stage, through the use of the 
sluicing power erected with that object; and 
there is now a sufficient depth of water under 
all parts of the stage, natural causes having 
also in part assisted to effect this. 


—_+~e—— 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS. 


Messrs. CLirr & Son, of Wortley, near Leeds, 
have, in consequence of the increased and 
growing demand for their manufactures, not 
only considerably enlarged their works, but 
have opened a City depot at the London and 
North-Western Railway Goods Station, Worship 
Street, E.C. This old-established firm has 
carried off medals—gold, silver, and bronze— 
at the various great exhibitions, and at the 
Health Exhibition last year, for their imperial 
porcelain baths, imperial porcelain sinks, glazed 
bricks, &c.; and at the Paris Exhibition were 
the only firm awarded medals for fire-clay goods 
and glazed bricks. The imperial porcelain bath 
is a most excellent article, and is greatly ap- 
proved of by those who have tried it. It 
possesses also many advantages which go to 
make up a perfect article. 


The bath is moulded | 


in one piece, perfectly modelled, delicate and 
uniform in colour, with a glaze which is 
remarkable on so large an article as a bath. 
From both a sanitary and economical point of 
view these porcelain baths recommend them- 
selves; they are non-absorbent, will never wear. 
out, and entail no labour, scouring, or burnish- 
ing, requiring only to be wiped out with a 
sponge to be made perfectly clean. The fixtures, 
which are of the very best manufacture, are 
made entirely of brass, the handles and brass-. 
work inside the bath being extra nickel-plated ; 
and an important feature in the fixtures is the 
waste, which for simplicity, durability, and 
cleanliness is unexcelled, The fittings are com- 
plete in themselves, requiring no extra overflow 
pipe or other pieces. The sinks are made with 
the same care and attention to the end they 
are intended to serve, and may be had as 
kitchen, butlers’, housemaids’ sinks, slop-sinks,. 
&c., in various shapes and sizes, The firm also 
supply other fittings of similar nature, such as 
mangers and water-troughs, washtubs, foot- 
baths, and in general all kinds of sanitary ware. 
As regards brickwork, chimney-tops, drain- 
pipes, and the like, the Wortley Fire Brick 
Works are well known, and the articles manu- — 
factured cover a range wide enough to meet 
every purpose that may be desired; and, more- 
over, in the wares that admit of a decorative 
treatment or require it to suit the position 
intended, very ornamental work is turned out. 


—+e— 


THE BOROUGH MARKET. 


In consequence of the rapid growth of South 
London and the need of further market accom- 
modation, it has been proposed to enlarge the 
existing Borough market to nearly double its 
size. With this object in view plans have been 
prepared by Mr. M‘Intyre North, architect and 
surveyor, and submitted to the trustees of the 
market. Southwark or the Borough is one of 
the oldest and best known markets in the 
metropolis. Originally the market was held 
on London Bridge, but in the year 1276 it was 
forbidden, and the stalls then appear to have 
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been removed to the Borough High Street. 
Five centuries later this form of market was 
also abolished, but in the year 1756 an Act was 
passed empowering the local authorities to form 
a new market for the use and benefit of the 
district. It is now proposed to extend the 
limits of the market from the Borough High 
Street to a spot near the brewery of Messrs. 
Barclay & Perkins in Park Street, at an esti- 
mated cost of from 60,0002. to 70,0007. The 
present market, which brings in an annual 
profit of about 7,000/.,is almost entirely con- 
fined to vegetables, but in the new buildings’ 
provision will be made for fruit and flowers. 
Should the enlargement be carried out, it is 
intended to have the old parochial buildings 
removed and a spacious town hall erected on 
the Park Street side of the market, and also to 
make a new street. 
ee 


MILITARY BRIDGES. 


OPERATIONS are now being carried out by the 
Pontoon Troop, Royal Engineers, at Fleet Pond, 
some miles from Aldershot Camp, under the super- 
intendence of Lieut.-Col. Bond, R.E., assisted 
by Lieuts. Commeline, Winn, and Broke, of 
the same corps. Formerly the Pontoon Troop 
usually marched from Aldershot to Egham 
during the summer months, and there went'| 
under canvas for a month’s pontooning on the) 
banks cf the Thames. This year, however, 
instruction of a different kind has been ordered 
from headquarters, and Fleet Pond during the) 
past fortnight has been the scene of military 
bridging operations of a thoroughly practical | 
kind. A trestle bridge of solid construction, | 
capable of bearing the weight of siege artil-| 
lery, is being thrown across the pound, a distance | 
of nearly a mile. The men work as if in an) 
enemy’s country, and the whole of the timber! 
for the trestles is being cut down in the woods 
in the vicinity, which are Government pro-| 
perty. Rough timber is fashioned into trestles, 
bolted, and clamped on the shores of the pond | 
oy the artificers of the corps. So much timber 
has been already used in the superstructure of 


the bridge that the resources of the troops in 
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this direction were exhausted early in last week. 
About eighty tons of railway material, how- 


ever, have just been received and unloaded at 


the Fleet Station of the London and South- 


Western Railway near the pond. This is now 
being used for the superstructure, and answers 
admirably. It is understood that when this 
remarkable bridge has been completed, which 
will probably be during the ensuing week, a 
field-day of the troops composing the Aldershot 
Division will be held in the direction, and the 
bridge used by all arms during the operations. 
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THE NEWPORT TOWN HALL, 


THE new town hall at Newport, South Wales, 
was opened on Monday last. It is now about 
three years since advertisements were issued for 
designs for a new town hall to be erected upon 
the site of the old building, which had become 
too small for the increasing business of the 
Corporation, This resulted in thirty-eight designs 
being sent in by competitors from all parts of 
England, the estimated cost varying from 
6,0002. to 30,0002. 
tion two plans were accepted, the first prize 
being given to Mr. H. A. Lansdowne, of New- 
port, and the second to Mr. Thomas M. Lock- 
wood, of Chester, whose arrangement appeared 
to comprehend most fully the requirements of 
the council; these gentlemen were ultimately 
appointed joint architects for the new building. 
The original plan has been substantially carried 


out, the only change being in the elevation to| 


Commercial Street, the detail of which was 
made more ornamental. The irregularity of the 
site and the difference of level presented some 
difficulties, but an inspection of the new build- 
ings will show that these have been utilised 
and overcome, and an excellent arrangement 
secured, with abundance of light and air 
throughout. The work was entrusted to Mr. 
John Linton, of Newport, whose tender, being 
the lowest, was accepted by the Corporation, 
Mr. George Jones, of Newport, being appointed 


clerk of works. 


The general arrangements of the building 
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After considerable delibera- | 


may be briefly described as follows :—The main 
public entrance is from Commercial Street, 
under the centre of the tower, from whence is 
a main corridor, direct to Dock Street stairs, 
leading to the lower level; this corridor is 
broken up by the principal stairs leading to the 
assembly-room, &¢., on the upper floor. On the 
right of the main entrance is placed the com- 
mercial reading-room, with furniture, reading- 
stands, &c. The opposite side is occupied by 
the town clerk’s offices, consisting of public 
office, with desk and inquiry counter, and two 
private offices behind. An excellent muniment, 
or strong room, is provided in the basement. 
Provision is made by means of a lift for con- 
veying books and papers to the committee-room 
on first floor. ie 

The police court, 35 feet by 26 feet, with 
retiring-room, 16 feet by 13 feet, is conveniently 
placed, having entrances from the main corridor 
for magistrates, solicitors, and other persons. 
having business in the court. The public have 
their entrance from Dock Street, up the stair- 
case through a special corridor. The dock is 
arranged with steps leading to the basement in 
connection with the prisoners’ cells, and a 
speaking tube is provided to enable the police 
superintendent to communicate with the officers 
below without leaving the court. The magis- 
trates’ clerk has offices in close proximity to the 
court, the public office being in connection with 
Dock Street stairs: applicants for summonses 
have an entrance provided for them from Dock 
Street. Convenient rooms are also provided for 
witnesses in waiting and for consultation. 

The Council Chamber is on the main floor, 
and is 42 feet by 30 feet. It is situated at the 
corner of Dock Street and Austin Friars, having 
access for officials and councillors from Com- 
mercial Street as well as from the staircase 
leading to Dock Street. Besides this, there is 
an entrance for the public from Austin Friars, 
and a public gallery is provided at this end of 
the council chamber. This room is lighted on 
two sides facing Austin Friars and Dock Street, 
and is 26 feet from floor to ceiling. It is very 
handsome, being panelled and finished in oak, 
The wood ceiling is decorated, and there is 
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stained glass in the windows. The tables | with board-room 20 feet by 15 feet, clerk’s exterior to Dock Street and Austin Friars being 
for councillors have two circular ends, and office 20 feet by 124 feet, and inquiry office 21 | faced with blue Pennant wall stone and Grinshill 
are so arranged that they can be disengaged, feet by 8} feet. These are approached by an stone dressings. The Commercial Street front 
and form eight distinct tables. The chairs are entrance in Dock Street, leading to a corridor of | is executed in Grinshill stone throughout, in- 
of special design, and with the Mayor’s seat |9 feet in width. d cluding the central tower, which rises to a 
form a very handsome suite of furniture. The police offices are accessible from Dock | height of 140 feet from Commercial Street to 
Tables are also provided for the Town Clerk|Street, and comprise public office, superin- | the top of finial. ; 
and Surveyor, and special provision is made for|tendent’s office, parade-room, and sergeant’s; In the upper portion of the tower are four 
reporters. room. Adjoining this is a corridor leading to|circular openings, about 8 feet diameter, filled 
The Mayor’s Parlour is close to the Council|the cells, those for drunkards: being 12 feet |in with clock dials, which may be seen from all 
Chamber, and is handsomely furnished in|square, placed close to the parade-room, so as; parts of the town. This clock has been manu- 
walnut, with chairs finished in tapestry work.|to admit of constant inspection. The remain-|factured by Messrs. Lund & Blockley, of Pall 
The upper portions of the windows have good |der of the cells—eleven in number—seven for| Mall, London, and is constructed of gun-metal, 
stained glass. Adjoining this room is a small|males and four for females, with special means | and so placed that easy access may be gained to 
committee-room, whilst in the ante-room from |of separation—are so arranged that each has its|any part; the pendulum is 16 feet long, com- 
the Mayor’s Parlour a window and balcony is|light and air from the open courts. The/|pensated for changes of. temperature ; the bell 
provided from which public announcements | arrangements of these cells are in strict.accord-| weighs nearly a ton, and may be heard at a 
might be made, and a similar arrangement is|ance with the Government instructions, the pre-| considerable distance; the dials are of cast iron, 
provided over the public entrance in Com-jscribed capacity of 800 cubic feet being’ filled in with best opal glass, admitting of clear 
mercial Street. Provision is made on this floor|exceeded in every instance. Arrangements| illuminating with least expenditure of gas. The 
for the hall-keeper. have been made so that prisoners may be clock is under the charge of Mr. R. Manns, of 
The assembly-room is placed on the first;removed by the prison van through the yard| Newport. 
floor over the police-court and its adjoining communicating with Merchant Street. The} The general contract has been carried out by 
offices. It is 63 feet by 35 feet, and 28 feet in| fire-engine house is also near the police office,, Mr. John Linton, and the special work by the 
height, having its main entrances on either side, | with doors opening to Dock Street. following firms :—Constructional ironwork and 
one from the grand staircase on the Commercial| The warming and ventilating is most care-| fireproof floors by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle, of 
Street entrance, and a second up the stairs from | fully provided for, and has been carried out by| Whitehall, London, and Nottingham; warming 
Dock Street. Besides these there is a third) Messrs. Haden & Son. The system of heating)| and ventilating, by Messrs. Haden & Son, of 
entrance to the platform, in connection with|is by means of hot-water pipes, while that of) Trowbridge; grates, ornamental wrought-iron 
retiring-rooms, lavatories, water-closets, &c.| ventilation is by means of an extraction shaft,| gates and railings, by Messrs. W. H. Baker & 
The public hall is lighted on both sides by eight 95 feet in height from basement, in which is|Co., of Newport; gasfittings, including pen- 
large double windows, the upper portions of | placed a cast-iron smoke flue from the heating dants and sunburners, also the speaking tubes, 
which are filled in by stained glass with figure apparatus. The artificial lighting of the council by Mr. G. Greenway, of Newport3 locks and 
subjects and various mottoes appropriate to its|chamber, police court, and assembly room is|internal ironmongery, by Messrs. Charles Smith 
public and municipal uses. From the doorway effected by means of sunlights, the latter room|& Sons, of Birmingham; stained glass and 
of the room nearest Commercial Street access|beine lighted by four of Messrs. Suge & Sons’| ceiling decorations, by Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, 
is gained to a wide and ample corridor, leading | patent sunlights; the remainder of the rooms,|of Lancaster; mosaic pavements by Mr. Lud- 
to a large committee-room on the left, 35 feet| corridors, &c., being by means of pendants and| wig Oppenheimer, of Manchester; lifts by 
by 23 feet, facing the street, in which the larger| brackets of modern design, the whole being| Messrs. Thomas, of Cardiff; town clock and 
committees will sit. The town surveyor’s suite|executed by Mr. Greenway, of Newport. The/|bell by Messrs. Lund & Blockley, of Pall Mall, 
of offices are on the opposite side of this cor-| whole of the floors throughout the building are| London; carving, both external and internally, 
ridor. of wrought-iron fireproof construction, by Messrs. | by Mr. Tudor Davies, of Newport ; and internal 
The offices for rate collector, clerk to cemetery,| Dennett & Ingle, of London, this arrangement| fittings and counters by Mr, John Linton. ~ 
nuisance inspector, weights and measures, and|being not only for protection against fire, but|The whole of the furniture has been designed 
gas testing office are approached by an entrance | preventing transmission of sound through the! by the architects, and the work carried out by 
from Austin Friars, from which access is also | floors. Messrs. Trapnell & Gane, of Bristol and Cardiff, 
gained for the public to the Council Chamber.} The elevations throughout are of the style | whose tender, being the lowest amongst twenty- 
Provision is also made for the school board,|known as a free treatment of Classic, the | four, was accepted. The town surveyor, Mr. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE X/X71» CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52.Queen Victoria Strzet, E:C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonie Aspirator 
System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. - 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885._ 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system 
of ventilation of his own invention, which was very successful. 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 


F. H. SmituH, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 4 THE SANCTUARY, S.W., LONDON: NOVEMBER 22nd, 1884, 
In reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room” of the 
illuminated fountains at the Health Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus 
enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours faithfully, DAVID URQUHART. 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a syphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. 
Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment 
from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is 
placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of 
rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed 
concentrically, but the action and results are the same. ‘The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the smaller one forms an 
induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one ina continuous stream. The result is a vapid clearing 
away of all deleterious gases and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature 
in the apartment. Inasmall room at Mr. Smith’s offices in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently guite 
innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature beiug about 60 deg. Fabr. At a higher level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, 
the temperature was high and the air greatly viliated. It was demcenstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off through the exit tube. 
which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and 


equalised. a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever, The system has already 
been applied to a church and other buildings with acknowledged success.” 
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Conyers Kirby, has taken much interest in the 
progress of the work, and the architects desire 
to express their appreciation of his many 
valuable and practical suggestions. Mr. George 


Jones, of Newport, was the clerk of the works, | 


and to his active and intelligent superintend- 
ence, combined with that of Mr. Linton’s pains- 
taking foremen, Mr. Moon and Mr. Fry, much 
of the success of the building is due. 


—_#e——_ 


STORING SCAFFOLD POLES. 


Aw accident which occurred on Saturday in 
Portsmouth suggests that the weight of scaffold 
poles is an item which deserves to be taken into 
account when they are placed standing against 
walls. The Theatre Royal is separated from a 
builder’s yard by a narrow alley. Several 
hundred scaffold poles were stored against the 
outer wall on the builder’s premises, and with- 
out any warning the weight of the poles forced 
out the wall, which fell and blocked the alley 
and damaged the back of the theatre. Two 
children in a perambulator were first taken out, 
slightly injured, then a woman with scalp 
wounds and both legs broken, and a boy with a 
broken arm. It is feared many children are 
underneath the ruins, as a number are missing. 
The wall was 9 inches thick, about 50 feet long, 
and 7 feet high. 


——_"eoe———— 


THE MERSEY TUNNEL. 


THE half-yearly meeting of the Mersey Railway 
Company was held on the 20th inst. Mr. 
Raikes, M.P., presided, and, in moving the 
adoption of the report, he said they had every 


reason to hope that, certainly before they met 


again, they would see their tunnel a working 
line of railway. The permanent way was 
rapidly approaching completion, the pumping 
machinery was in excellent order, and they had 
now been able to shut out the land water at the 
Birkenhead side. The junction at Tranmere 
was an accomplished fact, and there would be 
no physical difficulty in allowing the trains of 


the joint lines—the North-Western and the 
Great Western—to pass through the tunnel 
from Birkenhead to Liverpool, as soon as 
the tunnel was completed. 
the conclusion that their position would be 


strengthened by having an independent station, | 


although closely contiguous to the central 
station in Liverpool. 
culty in effecting a physical connection with the 
railways of the Cheshire Lines Committee. The 
Mersey Railway Act of this session gave them 
power to form junctions with the docks on both 
sides of the river, a matter of immense importance 
for the future of the Company. They had ob- 
tained from the Committee of the House of 


Commons a toll of five miles for the one mile | 


under the Mersey—a valuable concession, which 
would allow them to charge nine and a half 


miles for their line, which was four and a half, 


miles long. It would be necessary at that 
meeting to create the capital authorised by the 
Act in order that their works might proceed, 
and the junctions be formed with the docks as 
soon as possible. The motion was passed, and 
the directors were authorised to issue 660,000J. 
of stock, and to exercise the borrowing powers 
of the Company. 

Mr. C. D. Fox, one of the engineers, stated 
that the tunnel would be available in the day- 
time for passengers, and at night time for 


| goods. 


—— 


CONTRACTORS AND GUARDIANS. 


Ar the meeting of the Guardians of the City 
of London Union on Tuesday the question was 
asked what steps had been taken by the Build- 
ine Committee with regard to the action 
brought against them by Mr. Holland. 

The Clerk read the following letter :—“‘163 
Brunswick Road, Poplar, London: August 21, 
1885. To the Guardians of the City of London 
Union, re alterations at Homerton Workhouse. 
Gentlemen,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of the 14th inst., No. 
8,681. In the report of your meeting in the 
City Press of the 12th inst., I find that Mr. 
Tattersall says:—‘ The Committee were going 


They had come to. 


There would be no diffi-| 


'to bring up a report when it was the proper 
‘time to do so. They had not got the informa- 
‘tion from Mr. Holland which they wanted, and 
until then they could not bring up a report.’ 
Will you say what you consider a proper time ? 
Likewise what information you want, as I have 
‘repeatedly offered to give you all the informa- 
tion I possess. I emphatically deny the accu- 
‘sation that ‘my letter is utterly wrong.’ No 
facts in any of my letters have as yet been 
disproved. Mr. Innes says, ‘He saw no reason 
why this matter should not stand over until the 
plaintiff gave them notice of trial.’ You, 
gentlemen, are all aware that I have done 
your work to the order of your servants; 
then why should I be compelled to wait 
an indefinite time, or proceed in an ex- 
pensive litigation to obtain my money? No 
member of your Board would transact his 
private business in this manner; then why 
‘act so with this public business, to my un- 
doubted injury and loss? Permit me to remind 
you that you have referred my work to two 
‘eminent and independent surveyors (in addition 
/to the architect and surveyor mentioned in my 
contract), viz., Mr. Chatfeild Clarke and Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, whose reports you hold, and, I 
‘am bound to believe, are in my favour. I shall 
‘be pleased to receive your reply informing me 
how I can assist your committee, and what 
‘more information they can need, as, I again 
‘repeat, the loss to my business is almost irre- 
‘parable, and to whom will the blame be at- 
‘'tached?—I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
|servant, JOSEPH HOLLAND.” 

Mr. Juddasked how frequently the committee 
had met to consider the question. He thought 
‘that when any one was claiming a large sum of 
money from them their honour as_ business 
‘men was at stake, and it was their duty to 
inquire into the matter as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Tattersall said that the committee had met 
‘as frequently as was thought necessary. It had 
always been in Mr. Holland’s hands to move on 
with his action. But for some reason best 
known to himself he had not done so, and it 
| was not their business to force the matter any 
‘further. The whole matter was now before a 
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court of law. Everything was in the hands of | 
professional gentlemen on each side, and it) 
was now out of their power to deal with it. 
He should move that the letter be simply, 
acknowledged. 

Mr. Bengough said he would oppose that. 
The committee had been doing nothing but 
acknowledging the receipt of letters. 

The Chairman said he felt bound to say that 


authorised to do anything-in the matter 
but the Board. Nearly everything in the 
specification was altered, and the Board 
gave its consent to many of the alterations. 
But the extra charges which Mr, Holland now 
claimed were not ordered by the Board, but by 
persons who had no right or authoriry to give 
the orders. 

Mr. Judd said that he would move as an 


: 
critically examining numerous specimens. In 
this work Sir Charles Cameron and Professor 
Dewar were assisted by Mr. Parke Neville, who 
fully endorsed their opinions as to the ex- 
cellence of the material for street setts. 

At a meeting which was held in the evening, 
| Mr. Parnell said :—My visit to-day was for the- 
|purpose of meeting the principal members of’ 
‘the Corporation of Dublin and their permanent 


out of the claim of over 2,0007. which was made} amendment to Mr. Tattersall’s motion that the staff—their engineer, Mr. Parke Neville, and the 


against them for the extra work in connection | 
with the alterations at Homerton no less than | 
1,6007. was for plumbing, an item which com- 
pletely startled him when he heard of it. The 
committee had been advised by Mr. Blashill 
that of that amount there was a deficiency of 
two-thirds—the work could not be traced. He) 
(the Chairman) had asked Mr. Blashill if he 
considered the Board was justified in defending | 
the claim of Mr. Holland, and he said that they 
were. Mr. Holland had been asked by Mr. 
Blashill to give such information as would 
assist them in discovering the new plumbing. 
but this Mr. Holland had declined to do, and 
that was the information which Mr. Tattersall 
had on more than one occasion said that the 
committee were waiting for. 

Mr. Cox said he had read once the report of | 
Mr. Blashill, which had been supplied to the) 
committee, and he could not help coming to | 
the conclusion that that report was in favour of | 
Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Abbott said that the whole matter ap- 
peared to him to lie in a nutshell. If Mr.) 


letter should be acknowledged; that the com- 
mittee should bring up such a report as they 
were able that day fortnight. Mr. Bengough 
seconded. 


Mr. Tattersall said he would treat the matter | 
as a vote of want of confidence in the com-| 
Tie committee knew all about the} 


mittee. 
matter, and were the best judges of what 
should be and what should not be done. For 
his own part he would not be at all sorry to 
give up the work of the particular committee in 
which he was engaged. 

Upon a show of hands, 13 voted for the 
amendment, and 14 against. A division was 
called for when 13 voted for the amendment, 
and 16 against. The amendment was there- 
fore lost, and the original motion carried. 


——_+e—_—- 


IRISH PAVING SETTS, 


‘THe Paving and Lighting Sub-Committee of bition in Dublin. 


the Dublin Corporation a few days ago visited 
the quarries at Arklow, County Wicklow, 


Holland would go down with Mr. Blashill and belonging to Mr. Parnell, M.P., for the pur- 
measure up the work then they would be able pose of examining the stone. The members were 
to arrive at some settlement. ‘accompanied by the city engineer, the deputy 


The Chairman said he was surprised to hear, 
Mr. Cox say that Mr. Blashill was in favour of} 
Mr. Holland, when Mr. Cox was in the com-} 
mittee at the time that the question was asked 
how much the work was deficient of the claim) 
sent in by Mr. Holland, and Mr. Blashill said) 
two-thirds. Under the contract entered into | 
between Mr. Holland and the Board there was) 
an express stipulation that no alteration from | 
the specifications should be made without 
the consent of the Board. No one was 


NANCTUS BELL-CO 


surveyor, the medical superintendent, and Pro- 
fessor Dewar. 

The stone consists, speaking generally, 
of two sorts—basalt and granite. Sir Charles 
A. Cameron and Professor Dewar expressed 
a very favourable opinion in favour of the 
quarries, and declared that the basalt was 
much harder than the Welsh sort. The granite 
was pronounced by Professor Dewar to be very 
well suited for street purposes. The inspection 
lasted for a considerable time, the scientists 


| System 


'deputy-surveyor, Mr. L. Lawless—together with 
‘two scientists—specialists, I suppose they would 
‘be termed, one from England and-one from 
Ireland—Sir Charles Cameron and Professor 
Dewar, of Cambridge, who came here to put 
your native rocks through the mill of criticism, 
and even they were unable to pulverise or break 
them at all. These gentlemen have reported 
very favourably as to our undertaking on the 
rock which, by the patronage of the Corporation. 
/of Dublin, we will make an important industry 
affording remunerative employment .to the. 
people of this neighbourhood. .We have had. 
jattempts by voluotary effort to stimulate 
our people to give a preference to Irish manu- 
‘facture. These movements have continued for 
awhile, and effected considerable good in the 
‘revival of several branches of manufacture, 
/but were without the effect which is to be ob- 
tained alone from laws made and administered 
by and for the people. We have had an exhi- 
We have had another in 
Cork, and exertions have been made by asso- 
|ciations and persons throughout the country for 
|the purpose of stimulating a demand for Irish 
manufacture. But we are met face to face with 
this fact—we find ourselves at the very com- 
mencement of our industries confronted by the 
competition of England, with her perfect sys- 
tem of manufacture, with her trained popula- 
‘tion, her vast possession of population and 
wealth, and we know the English manufacturer 
and trader are so unscrupulous that they will 
bid against and try and trample under foot any 
struggling Irish industry, so that they may earn 
more for themselves. Now, the little under- 
taking at Arklow is an example of this. I may 
say that a sett would never have been dressed 
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of Arklow rock had-it not been for the pro- 
tection afforded to this industry. by the »Cor- 
poration of Dublin, and we want for Ireland a 
larger national body elected by the people of 
Ireland which will have power to do for the 
whole of Ireland, and all the industries of 
Ireland, what the Dublin Corporation has so far 
done for this little industry. What was the 
history of this undertaking? When I com- 
menced to make setts two years ago, I offered 
the Corporation of Dublin setts at 24s. a ton. 
That was a reduction of 2s. or 3s. per ton on 
the average prices that the Welsh quarry owners 
were charging for the same kind of setts. The 
yery minute I started and came into the field 
‘the. Welsh quarry owners lowered their price, 
and. -thongh the Dublin Corporation could 
never..buy previously at less than 26s. or 
278. on an average, the We'sh quarry owners 
offered to supply them at 20s. a ton, 
in order that they might stamp me out. 
I could not have faced this competition, 
for it. would have been utterly futile 
to have faced this competition if it was not for 
the spirited action of the Dublin Corporation. 


What did these gentlemen say to themselves? 


They said the Welshmen have only lowered 
their prices because Mr. Parnell has come into 
the field. They want to stamp him out, and 
restore the monopoly to themselves, and again 
charge the high prices which he has succeeded 
in reducing. And they said to themselves, like 
sensible men, ‘“ Any way, the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, and the citizens whom they represent, will 
not be a party to take advantage of the small 
temporary reduction in prices. We willsupport 
Trish manufacture, and we will give the prefer- 
ence to native goods;” and they have been 
acting on that principle, so that at last we 
have been able to supply them with material 
as good if not better than foreign material. 
The Dublin Corporation saw that the reduction 
in price of Welsh setts would only be temporary, 
and that the old prices would be resumed by 
the Welsh quarry owners as soon as they had 
trampled on the native industry in Ireland, and, 
in addition, they saw an even more important 
thing, representing as they do the merchants 


| people at home. 


and traders»of Ireland. They saw it was their 
duty tosupport native manufacture and keep, the 
The population of the country 
would help and would enable the merchants of 
Dublin to live and make money, and the Cor- 
poration in that respect acted like prudent and 


ego well a2 Inke pattrows; Bad ail't erected in Bowes parish church, in memory of 


can say is this, that when we are properly 
established on this big rock alone, and when we 
have got the people properly trained to do the 
work, I have no doubt that the Corporation will 
be able to get the setts as cheap as from anyone 
else, and will not lose a penny by doing their 
duty to Ireland and Irish industries, 


TRADE NOTES. 


A SINGLE-LIGHT window has just been erected 
at the east end of Christ Church, Folkestone, 
representing a cross surmounted by foliage. 
The artists are Messrs: Mayer & Co., of New 
Bond Street. 

Tak American Elevator Company have just 
completed the erection of one of their standard 
hydraulic passenger elevators in the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, City Road. 
The car is of such a shape that it will contain 
a cot with the patient at full length upon it, 
thus enabling the attendants to move the 
patients from or to a ward with great facility. 
The machinery is all placed in a separate shaft 
several feet distant. 

A SCHEME for the thorough drainage of the 
town of Beverley has been laid before the Town 
Council, The estimate for the work is about 
15,0002. 


A MURAL monument has been fixed in York | 


Minster in connection with the Archdeacon Hey 
Memorial. It is placed in one of the arcades of 


the wall of the north aisle of the choir, and is | 
in the shape of a panel with a flew de lis of | 


Italian alabaster at the summit. 


The panel is | 


encircled with a bold bordering of dark fossil | 


marble, within which runs all round a string of 
Tudor roses and foliage, also carved in Italian 
alabaster. In the centre is an oblong Oe of 


red marble highly polished, and gold lettered. 
The monument has been designed by Mr. Bodley, 
architect to the Dean and Chapter of York, and 
executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, 


A. MEMORIAL stained-glass window has. been 


the late Mr. Morley Headlam, of Gilmonby 
Hall, and The College, Durham. It consists of 
two bays or compartments, each of which con- 
tains a scriptural subject raised on a base of 
rich geometric grisaille and enclosed within an 
elaborate architectural canopy. The subject in 
the first compartment is the Wativity at Bethle- 
hem, and in the second the holy women coming 
to the tomb and addressed by the angel. The 
work has been designed and executed by Messrs. 
Wailes & Strang, of Newcastle. 


Mr. Henry FowKkes, mayor of Derby, died 
on Weduesday last week at his residence. Mr. 
Fowkes, who was sixty-six years of age, was 
born near Derby, and was apprenticed to the 
trade of a joiner, commencing business on his 
own account at the age of twenty-two. In 
1856 he commenced the manufacture of stove 
grates, in which business he achieved great 
success. 

A MEETING of the Building Committee for 
the proposed. museum for the ” Arbuthnott col- 
lection in Peterhead was held on Monday, 
when it was reported that the proceeds from 
the bazaar, after deducting 100/. of expenses, 
amounted to 8991., leaving altogether 9962, 
available for the museum. It was urged that a. 
building worthy of the town should be erected, 
and the question of providing a lecture hall and 
picture gallery is under consideration. 

THE following awards have been made in the 
industrial department of the Antwerp Exhi- 
bition. Gold Medal—Messrs. Doulton & Co. 
Diplomas of Honour—Messrs. Brinsmead & 
Sons, West-Central Sanitary Company, H. C. 
Stephens, P. A. Maignen, Revolving Ball Filter 
Company, E. Smith & Co, Chas. “Thompson & 
Co., Jeye’s Sanitary Company, North British 
Rubber Company, A. Smith & Stevens, G. 
Wright & Co. 
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W.C. APPARATUS 


Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 

dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo:nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

t= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 

modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII., and successfully with- 
stood Ly this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 


in the manner described, in appearance an¢ ac‘ion leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaredus removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereat defects in the many 
imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 


was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 
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THE WEEK. 


To-morrow the exhibition of pictures in the City Art 
Gallery, Manchester, will be opened. Competent judges 
have agreed that it will be the best thing that has been held 
under the Corporation auspices. The sub-committee have 
had the advantage of the aid of Mr. P. R. Morris, A.R.A., 
in hanging the pictures. The principal feature is the large 
number of paintings by Sir J. E. Mitrats. Among the 
works shown are A Message from the Sea, The Princess 
Elizabeth in Prison at St. James's Palace, The Princess in the 
Tower, The Mistletoe Gatherers, Autumn Leaves, Escape of a 
Fleretic, Lorenzo and Tsabella, Cherry Ripe, Cinderella, 
Caller Herring, Dropped from the Nest, besides smalier 
works and portraits of Lord Satispury, Mr. GLADSTONE, 
Mr. JoHN Bricut, Mrs. Joprinc, and Mrs. PERUGINI. 
Owing to the artist’s illness in the early part of the year, 
the portrait of H.R.H. the Princess of WALts will not be 
ready for the beginning of the exhibition. The majority of 
the Royal Academicians are represented, and in the prin- 
cipal gallery a central position has been assigned to Mr. 
POYNTER’S Diadumene. 


THE subject of competitions was considered on Tuesday 
at the meeting of the Institute of Architects at Plymouth. 
The President, Mr. Goucu, suggested that the selection of 
the assessor should be left to the competitors, and that he 
should be an architect having special knowledge of the 
class of building which was to be erected. Mr. TREvaIt, 
as an illustration of the desperate struggle for business, 
referred to the competition for the Penzance Library. It is 
to cost 2,000/,, and some time ago he heard that the com- 
petitors who applied for particulars numbered one hundred 
and fifty. At the rate of 20/.a design the drawings sub- 
mitted would represent a sum of 3,o00/, or more than the 
cost of the building. Mr. Trevar was of opinion that the 
best way to arrange a competition would be, in the first 
place, to select a reasonable number of competitors from the 
applicants, and, on the production of properly worked-out 
designs, to pay to each gentleman competing a fair honora- 
rium for his work, that should, at any rate, cover his out-of- 
pocket expenses, if it paid him nothing for his own time. 
The design adjudicated “‘ best” should in all cases have the 
commission on the usual terms, the assessor in all cases 
being a duly-qualified architect. 


THE question of tenders was also brought before the 
meeting by Mr. Goucu, and he condemned the system of 
inviting any number of builders to tender for a job. It 
was productive of bad work, he said, and no honest builder 
stood a chance under it. In competing the tradesman 
must put down a price below the market value, and trust to 
the chapter of accidents to realise a profit. The necessity 
of houses being built upon sanitary principles was every- 
where recognised, but sound and healthy dwellings would 
never prevail so long as the jerry builder was allowed to 
carry on his business and the public was ready to occupy 
his houses. Mr. Goucu appealed to architects not to try 
to compete with the speculative builder, but to endeavour 
to educate the public to the truth that it was better to pay a 
little more for a house and have it well built than to be led 
away by the promises of the jerry builder. 


Tue old capital of Western Europe is so closely 
associated with the history of Byzantine art, it is surprising 
that more has not been done to supplement what is to be 
seen in the cathedral, St. Vitale, the mausolea of GALLA 
Pracipa and THEODORE, by the establishment of a museum 
in which objects of a more secular class might be seen. 
Happily the need is not likely to exist much longer, since 
the Italian Government have decided on the creation of a 
museum in Ravenna which is to be devoted to remains of 
Byzantine art. Objects may not at first be obtainable, and 
reproductions should be obtained from foreign museums. 
Byzantine work is like one of the primitive languages, and 


is connected with forms which are apparently without rela- 
tion to it. If judgment were exercised, the deserted city 
might become indispensable to all students of art history. 
It is likewise proposed to do something towards the con- 
servation of the Carmelite church of St. John the Baptist, 
which belongs in part to the fifth century. 


THE Corporation accounts which have appeared con- 
tain some items relating to building in the City. During 
the past year the expenditure on the new Council Chamber 
at Guildhall was 22,238/, the enlargement of Leadenhall 
Market cost 6,379/., the new City of London School cost a 
further sum of 3,334/. The inquiry before the Sewage 
Commissioners into the outfalls on the Thames involved an 
outlay of 10,0962, and the expenses of bills in Parliament 
amounted to 10,8887. The markets returned 156,934/, 
while the expenditure on them was 147,752. 


Mr. James RILEY, whose new cupola furnace is likely 
to have an influential effect on iron and steel-making, gave 
some interesting particulars respecting the Scotch steel 
industry at the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute on 
Tuesday. In the year 1883 there were produced the large 
total of 230,000 tons of ingots, yielding over 90,000 tons 
of plates, 35,000 tons of angles and bars, and 20,000 tons 
of sundry products. In the first half of the present year the 
production has been at the rate per annum of 300,000 tons 
of ingots, yielding 120,000 tons of plates, 56,o00 tons of 
angles and bars, and 12,000 tons of sundry products. This 
quantity is exclusive of rails, although during the last two 
years or so the Steel Company had executed orders for about 
15,000 tons of plates for sleepers. Mild steel, according to © 
Mr. RILEy, now practically displaces iron for boiler-making; it 
has been very largely adopted for ships and bridge- building, 
and is being used in the construction of an immense block 
of bonding warehouses in London, requiring a total of over 
8,000 tons of steel in the form of castings. ‘This last is an 
innovation. 


Ir has long been known that when a main is broken gas 
permeates the ground, and causes discomfort from the smell 
when it enters houses. Two cases of death have just 
occurred in Sheffield from that cause. The house was built 
on made ground, and apparently there was no obstruction to 
the gas finding its way there. The amount of gas that can 
be absorbed by earth is surprising. On one occasion Sir 
FREDERICK BRAMWELL converted a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to the views he advocated as a witness for a Bill by 
producing some of the clay from an excavation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Houses of Parliament. 


Tue Musée de Cluny in Paris, which is the best 
exponent of Medizevalism in Europe, is about to be rearranged. 
M. DarceL, the new director, considers that more care 
should be taken in bringing together objects of the same 
period. It will be necessary, if this end is obtained, to con- 
struct a new hall, in which it is proposed to place the casts 
from Pierrefonds. The place they now occupy will be 
assigned to a collection of sculpture bequeathed by M. 


Oupfoup. One piece is a Neapolitan work, representing 
the Adoration of the Magi. All the figures wear robes of 
real silk. 


Tue bankruptcy of a builder generally entails incon- 
venience on other people besides his creditors, and a case 
has just occurred in Cork. When Mr. DELany, who pos- 
sessed, we believe, the most extensive business in the city, 
was compelled to put his affairs into liquidation, among 
other contracts in his hands was one for the Cork Villas 
Company. Work amounting to about 4,500/. had been 
carried out, on which 3,0o00/, was paid. But much of 
the woodwork was in the workshops, and the question 
arose, what was to be done with it? ‘The most profitable 
arrangement for the creditors would be to dispose of it to 
tie Villa Company, but the assignees were unable to per- 
form so simple an act without bringing the whole case 
before the Irish Court of Bankruptcy. The judge gave 
permission for the sale to the company. But when all the 
costs of the different parties are reckoned, they will probably 
amount to more than the value of the doors and window- 
framings. 
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THE ROOF OF THE PARTHENON. 


HEN the apparent simplicity of the Parthenon is 
\V considered, the controversies which have arisen 
over its arrangement are nota little remarkable. Among 
them not one seems more far from solution than the ques- 
tion of roofing that part of the temple in which the statue 
of the goddess was placed. Was the space left open to the 
sky in order that the figure might be fully seen? If so, 
must not the work of Puip1as be injured, notwithstanding 
the mildness of the climate? If the space were covered, 
how was the roof constructed? Was it an awning of a 
temporary kind, which was withdrawn whenever the weather 
was suitable? Or was the roof formed of translucent tiles 
of Parian marble? Was it a solid roof by which artificial 
illumination became indispensable, or was the solidity 
accompanied by a sort of clerestory which admitted a dim 
religious light, making lamps no longer a necessity? Such 
are a few of the questions which have been raised and sup- 
ported by redoubtable champions. 

M. RoncuHaup, the Director of the National Museums 
of France and of the Archzological School of the Louvre, 
is the latest supporter of what may be called the theory of a 
temporary roof. Taking a passage in the “Ion” of Euri- 
PIDES as a clue, he maintains (in a book published by 
M. Rovuam) that the statue of the goddess was protected 
overhead by a sort of canopy formed of tapestry, and that 
the peplos which the Athenian ladies were proud to produce 
was much more than a hanging that served as a background 
or a screen for the figure, and became a veritable tent. A 
similar thought has crossed the brains of other inquirers. 
STUART noticed the passage on which M. RoncHaup relies, 
but he set no value on it. The conclusion by which he 
stood was that there were three divisions longitudinally in 
the Parthenon, that those at the sides were roofed, while 
the central part was exposed to the heavens. 

It is probable that Stuart and his d/ettandZ patrons set 
their faces against the passage, on the ground that there is 
nothing to connect the structure described therein with the 
Parthenon. The story of Ion, which was treated by 
EURIPIDES, can be briefly described in the words of Tat- 
FOURD, whose play on the same subject may have been 
seen by some of onr readers :—‘‘ A foundling is discovered 
by a mother, who had since married, to be her son, and is 
palmed off on her husband as the fruit of an early amour of 
his own, thus securing a wished-for happiness for XuTHUuS, 
an inheritance for Ion, and, at once, her child and her 
character to the mother.” Ion has been brought up in the 
seclusion of the temple, which to him is the world. A 
work of this kind might then be supposed to be marked by 
local colour, and to give as realistic a representation of the 
surroundings of the prince as would be compatible with the 
laws of dramatic poetry. 

In the passage on which M. Roncuaup relies, we read 
of a young man raising with care, and by the aid of the 
columns, an enclosure which was to shield the temple both 
from the noontide rays of the sun and its declining beams. 
It assumed a rectangular form, with an area of about 10,000 
feet, and from its size all the people of Delphos might 
have been invited. Having taken from the treasury the 
sacred tissues, he disposed them in pleasing draperies. 
He began by attaching to the roof one end of a_ peplos 
which had been taken from the Amazons, on which were 
to be seen representations of the celestial hosts. Then 
around the side he hung tapestries figured with naval 
combats, hunting scenes and the like; while near the 
entrance were placed those with the story of CEcrops. 

M. RoncHaup says that the description must have 
referred to some interior that was familiar to the audience. 
The poet begins by speaking of an improvised enclosure, 
but before he ends he talks as if it were a walled build- 
ing. The sea-fights .may have been an allusion to the 
battle of Salamis, and the other subjects were no less 
suggestive to Athenians. The area of the enclosure has a 
relation to that of the Parthenon. The tent at Delphos has a 
length of 100 feet, which corresponds with the length of the 
naos of the temple, and on that account it was known as 
the Hecatompedon. PrLurarcn describes the Parthenon 
as measuring roo feet every way, and the figures suggest a 
popular belief. M. Roncuaup doubts whether the peculiar 
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dimensions of hundreds of feet could be equally applicable 
to any other building of that time. 

It is next taken for granted that the reader will admit 
the use of polychrome decoration about the temple. The 
exterior was a mass of varied colour, and as it faced the east 
it resembled a flower opening itself to the sun. But it may 
also be supposed that the exterior glowed with colour, and 
as M. RONCHAUD says, tapestry would form the natural 
complement of the decoration which surrounded the statue, 
and correspond with the richness of the figure of A/znerva. 
When P utarcu is describing the trades that were employed 
under PERICLES he includes goldsmiths, ivory cutters, 
painters or picture-drawers, embroiderers, and turners; and 
PuHIrpIAs no doubt was concerned in all their operations. M. 
RoncHaup follows the general belief that there was a double 
colonnade on three sides. Dopwet. believed that he had 
fragments of the columns, soffites, and compartments in the 
beginning of the century. M. RoncHaup supposes that tapes- 
tries were attached to those columns, and formed an enclosure 
or tabernacle for the statue. The battle of Salamis may have 
been represented on them, as described by EurrpipEs, and 
there would thus be a correspondence between the struggles 
that appeared on the interior and exterior of the building. 
The poet speaks of work which was of a foreign origin, and 
he may have had Persian hangings before his mind’s eye. 
The columns of the upper gallery would form a fitting place 
for them. 

So far, there would be nothing contrary to conventional 
ideas in the garnishing of the temple ; but it is different 
when we come to the tapestry which is supposed to have 
been used as a substitute for a more dense kind of protec- 
tion over the hypethros. In the drama we read how a side 
of the peplos was attached to the roof. M. RoncHaup is 
of opinion that the roofing of the side aisles of the 
Parthenon should be taken as the supports, and the 
peplos would thus become a sort of awning on which 
the representations of the figures of the sun, moon, planets, 
and stars would be fully appropriate. 

The objection that naturally arises on reading the 
suggestion is, that tapestry could not be impervious. In 
proportion to its thickness would be its slowness in drying, 
and a dripping roof is not conducive to reverence. M. 
CuIPIEz, the architect, opposed the scheme on grounds of 
the kind. M. RoncHaup does not, to our mind, overcome 
the objection. We admit to him that the climate of 
Athens was generally fine, and that it would be possible to 
remove the tapestry whenever it was in a state that allowed 
the rain to pass through the pieces, although it would be no 
easy affair to pull heavy tapestry about in such a position by 
manual labour. 

His reasoning would be, we consider, much more 
applicable to the arrangement proposed by Dr. FERGusson, 
whose book on the lighting of Greek and Roman temples 
seems to have escaped M. RoncHaup’s notice. In it the 
peplos is supposed to be utilised as a canopy over the 
figure of the goddess, and to be suspended from the roof, 
but it is not from aisle roofs, 40 feet apart. Dr. FERGUSSON’S 
restoration allows tapestry to be used to a large extent, and 
there is nothing in it which is opposed to the description of 
EURIPIDES, supposing that the latter does relate to the 
Parthenon. 7 


A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. 
J. G. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P., ON THE MODELS 
FOR THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 


- [By A CORRESPONDENT.] 


ANY years have elapsed since you, sir, and I, meet- 

ing in an unfrequented burgh not distant from a 
northern sea, compared the pitiless destiny that had waited on 
mutual friends, men of fashion and of the world, possessing 
a wealth of special learning, with the favours that fortune 
rained on Bceotians of general information and _ utility, 
bachelors of all work, who turned the ready hand to 
anything, were able to do something in everything, and 
knew only one thing well, and that was—how to wait. You 
and I, sir, had then one personage in our eyes—yourself ; 
and we conversed quite freely of that most interesting 
object. A dullard at school, and voted a bore by the 
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ephemeral wits of your college, you had, at that time, 
just emerged from the period of assertive assurance into 
one of manly reflection, with its two-sided impertinences 
of argument and its innuendoes of intellectual superiority. 
You had begun to think for yourself upon such questions 
as the Land and its monopolies, the People and their 
sovereign rights, the State and its countless obligations, and 
you talked of burning your boats, once across the inky 
flood, by publishing a book on those subjects. Architecture 
did not then engross your attention. You knew that the 
Orders were five in number, and that, as far as fashion went, 
they were barely in it. Like the rest of mankind, or at least 
some millions of the species, in those days, you admired a ruin 
if it had ivy over two-thirds of its surface, and you rather 
liked Gothic windows, provided only that their mullions were 
suspended in the air, and the tracery was indistinguishable. 
You, who have since astonished the Commons of Great 
Britain with an appreciation in words of that art-concealing 
art which induced architects who unfortunately lived before 
Curist to place their buildings askew ; you who, emulous 
of such traditions, and having first rid the British capital 
of a great man’s monstrous statue, have placed its pedestal 
askew in a hollow alongside the original site ; you who have 
vindicated your undoubted right to a taste by unavailing 
attacks on the “Griffin” at Temple Bar; you who have 
triumphed over inconvenient argument by mild vilification 
of your opponent’s attorney—you then regarded archi- 
tecture as a dilettante luxury, which a practical people of 
modern expectations might possibly play with in hours of 
relaxation. But place or office, and employment, which too 
often render men forgetful, and efface the memory of former 
promises, found you ready foraction. As First Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Works, you brought to the councils of the 
nation a mind free from studious prejudice against styles of 
architecture or types of building, and untainted by any sus- 
picion of artistic foible or professional mannerism. You 
were thus enabled to plant and cultivate a cutting of your 
own from the tree of architectural knowledge ; to sit, ab ovo, 
on the fledgling that only the universal artist can bring 
forth. You were everywhere successful, at least in one 
form or another. Though prevented from transferring 
certain land bought for an Imperial purpose to the shoulders 
of metropolitan ratepayers, you earned by your attempt the 
admiration of the Metropolitan Board, and almost secured 
the grim regard of its chief. Though you failed to tolerate 
a line of railway beneath Hyde Park, without a single 
blowhole, as you distinctly stated, you won the heart of 
Mr. BEeREsrorD-HopeE by indirectly approving the trans- 
formation of his hideous and unkempt town residence into 
a railway station, You have heaped obligations upon 
members of Parliament by numberless and repeated offers 
to increase their comforts, and by realising their expectations 
in one or even two instances. In the Hereditary Chamber 
the chairman of that Select Committee which recommended 
nothing, and enabled you to do something, in the matter of 
the Admiralty and War Office buildings—I mean Lord 
Lamincron—expressed to me personally his admiration of 
your qualities. You share with Messrs. HuntLtey & 
PALMER, of Reading, the patronage of the hon. member for 
Berkshire, and the Zzwes, in whose leaders I have sometimes 
detected your hand, will print all that you may wish to say of 
yourself by the pen of a distinguished literary friend—aye, 
support every measure that you can induce the House of 
Commons to accept. Outside the walls of Parliament you 
are favourably regarded by influential persons of every 
political shade, and welcome on a spare chair at any dining- 
table in the Athenzeum Club. But just ejected from office, 
you were met at a Ministerial reception in Arlington 
Street, apparently at home; and the burden of the Parcel 
Post, which your Tory successor would gladly diminish, sat so 
lightly on you that you lingered in St. Martin’s-le-Grand as 
the guest and monitor of Lord Joun Manners, forgetful 
almost of your chief’s “dutiful communication,” the 
unexpected acceptance of which bade you begone. But 
not—no, not unrewarded! As the fall of one of your 
predecessors was broken by his appointment to the sinecure- 
ship of Judge-Advocate-General, so you have received a 
State pension ; with this difference, that your 2,000/, a year 
may, if you choose, last for the term of your natural life, 
and his income of similar amount fell away without his 
consent. Deservedly triumphant from your success alone, 


I know of nothing with which to reproach you. Like 
CRAGGS, you 


- scorn to gain a friend by servile ways, 
Nor wish to lose a foe your virtues raise ; 
But candid, free, sincere, as you began, 
Proceed—a minister, but still a man. 


In the public interest, therefore, I appeal to you, sir, as a 
leading member of Her Majesty’s Opposition, whose front 
ranks I trust you may long adorn, to characterise as it 
should be characterised, and denounce as your previous ex- 
perience will enable you to denounce, the amended designs 
for the proposed new Admiralty and War Office buildings. 

To you, I know, we are indebted for the great and suc- 
cessful competition of architects for this national monument. 
You, of all the judges engaged in the delicate task of dis- 
crimination which preceded selection, as you wandered in 
and around avenues of abortive and forlorn hopes, sought 
most eagerly for the probable works of experienced men, 
not with a view to favour them, but, on the contrary, to 
alleviate any preponderance of theirs prejudicial to humble 
efforts emanating from the ’prentice hand of merit. It 
was your object, I know, to find a young genius who, 
having nothing to lose, would consent to the tutelage of 
Her Majesty’s Officers of Works, and you obtained, by the 
fluke of architectural competition, men who showed them- 
selves patient in the minutiz of draughtsmanship. Having 
been thus so far successful, I expected that the amended 
designs for the new Public Offices would incorporate some 
of the merits which distinguish the various fost-offices, 
police-offices, and other important buildings recently erected 
all over England and Scotland, at the cast of the nation, 
under the direction of State officials. But though doubtless 
that was your intention, the sad change of Government has 
nipped in the bud the flowery promise of your rule. 
Instead of making a clean sweep of rows of absurd piers 
and columns—as ugly and baneful as they are useless— 
they are still preserved to darken the light of day, and 
increase the fussiness of each facade. The models which 
Mr. PLUNKET is now permitting to be exhibited at 18 Spring 
Gardens represent a kind of “ Anglo-Italian,” familiar to 
your youth and mine, in stucco terraces—a sort of Pimlico 
palatialised in real stone, with statuary for which you know, 


-better than any one, that no House of Commons will con- 


sent to advance a penny, and without which a perpendicular 
excrescence of solid block, column and attic, will appear a 
motiveless obstruction. 

I had hoped that, with your philosophical proclivities, 
your habit of reasoning even upon trivialities, you would 
have admonished your young wards to put some method 
into the arrangement of the sky-line of the new Offices ; and 
that you would not have permitted them to construct it 
merely for scenic effects. But they have raised, with pencil 
and pen, towers and pinnacles which, repeated in due pro- 
portion over the metropolis, would make of London a kind 
of Babylon bewitched. Towers have been erected in all 
ages and in all countries for a purpose. In Italy, even after 
the death of PALLADIO, towers were built to crown a stair- 
case or a vestibule, affording light and air to the interior ; 
to obtain a prospect of distant landscape, or enable the 
inmates of a villa to enjoy the evening breezes during hot 
and sultry weather. ‘Towers have contained a necessary 
peal of bells, or have held aloft a timepiece ; they have 
denoted to the far-off pilgrim a sacred spot, to the wayfarer 
a place of rest. Even at the Royal Courts of Justice the 
principal tower has a purpose. But the eighteen towers or 
turrets or cupolas which are fixed upon the proposed new 
Public Offices are theatrical decorations ; the highest of all, 
some 265 feet from base to finial, exhibits not even a 
pretence of being utilised for ventilating purposes. In fact, 
these amended designs seem to have been made as a com- 
petitive corollary to the Royal Courts. They show how 
orders of architecture, piers, pedestals, and pediments, 
round archivolts, and solid circular projections to carry 
balconies that do not project, may surpass even the worst 
vagaries of sham Medizevalism. 

It may be an idle waste of time to make these statements 
now, but it is wicked and unpatriotic for technical critics to 
remain silent any longer. Hence my appeal to you, sir, to 
urge upon Mr. Plunket the need of further amendment. 
If the external architecture of these new Offices be built out 
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—and that is a stage term-—as the models now show it, this 
embodiment of a draughtsman’s design will afford a theme 
for the laughter of educated men throughout the world, and 
invite as much contempt from the architects of Sydney and 
New York as from those of Europe. Indeed, in the strange 
default of experienced opinion at home, it might be well for 
you, sir, to suggest to the present First Commissioner the 
expediency of seeking from some Viennese or Berliner or 
Parisian, who has executed a Classical building of high 
merit, a professional opinion on these amended designs for 
the new Public Offices, and pay him a handsome fee for 
damnation before the event. But if they be executed as 
they are designed, the criminal blunder of SrREEt’s Law 
Courts will be repeated in Spring Gardens. As the visitor 
to Temple Bar now hastens away with weary eyes, to seek 
relief at Somerset House, or even the National Gallery, so 
men of all shades of artistic faith will inevitably turn from 
the new Public Offices to Carlton House Terrace, and bless 
the memory of Nasu, who left them some blank surface on 
which to gaze; for though the fashion of the day tolerates, 
and even promotes, a licentious use of Classical forms and 
details by men educated in the study of Gothic buildings, 
and happily for themselves ignorant of the refinement and 
subtleties of Grecian tradition, their productions are re- 
deemed by a certain harmony of treatment, just as the 
smooth ‘‘nonsense verses” of SwirT and POPE convey an 
agreeable sound to the poetical ear. But the elevations 
of these amended designs resemble rather the coarse 
travesties of a music-hall, wherein the original air is pre- 
served even to exaggeration, but the sense of each verse is 
lost in a jumble_of puns, or perverted in a doudle-entendre. 
It may, perhaps, be said of them by some colonial visitor 
in the next century—and I ask pardon for the appro- 
priation—that they fitly represent in solid and costly 
materials the thoughts, feelings, and habits of a Parlia- 
mentary majority, no member of which emulated the 
example of a grandfather or possessed a scintilla of repose. 
There is one point yet, sir, in this my appeal which may 
touch your sense of honour. An error of dimension has 
escaped ycur notice in these amended designs, an error by 
which St. James’s Mall is encroached upon to the amount of 
some 30 feet more than was contemplated by your original 
scheme of encroachment. The report from the Select 
Committee, of which you were chairman, on the Public 
Offices Site Bill (ordered to be printed June 28, 1882), 
c yntains four lithographs, each showing a block plan of the 
proposed War Office and Admiralty, and in all of these the 
north-western angle of the proposed buildings is distant 
more than 80 feet from the garden railing in front of the 
Metropolitan Board building. In two of the lithographs a 
clear width of 115 feet is shown at that point. Moreover, 
in the plan of site issued to architects in September 1883, 
a similar width of 80 feet is shown, and the plan of the 
building site is indicated by a pink tint. But the amended 
designs show at that particular spot a passage way of only 
50 feet, instead of the original minimum of 80 feet, and on 
the model the 50 feet of garden or area belonging to the 
Metropolitan Board is omitted —ignored except by an 
engraved line which none but an expert will regard. Again, 
the triangular space to be hereafter devoted to a block of 
Ministerial residences is similarly indicated by engraved 
lines, and is similarly likely to deceive. Place upon that 
space a block of construction only 50 feet high, and the 
proposed Offices will be still more confined than they are ; 
but leave that space open as garden ground, and the cost of 
the site for the new War Office and Admiralty, which 
was accepted by Parliament because it was cheap, 
will be immensely augmented. Is it also quite under- 
stood by everyone concerned in this melancholy affair 
that there shall be no view of St. James’s Mall from 
Charing Cross, that such a view shall be blocked for all 
tme, or as long as the Admiralty and War Office endure? 
Is it quite clear to the British public that the opportunity 
for opening a magnificent vista along the Mall from the 
statue of CHARLES I. to Buckingham Palace, which your 
acquisition of property at Charing Cross has rendered pos- 
sible, is not worth realisation ? In any case it is irrevocably 
prevented by your scheme, for though your successor 
may, Tory-like, have perverted the subsequent development 
vu! ) our original intentions, the choice of the site and the 
inc e€ Of covering it is yours and yours alone. It was, 


therefore, to your immediate interest, I should have thought, 
that the model which Mr. PLuNKET is now exhibiting 
should be adequate and complete. But neither North- 
umberland Avenue nor the later Public Offices in Whitehall 
are shown on that model, and all comparison of the internal 
courts of the proposed Admiralty and War Office with that 
of the Foreign Office, or indeed with the quadrangle of 
Somerset House, is rendered impossible. For all practical 
purposes that model is useless, and to any one wishful to 
form a correct judgment of the facts it is worse than useless. 
It is deceptive, and it will deceive those with whom the 
tude privilege rests of foisting on the British nation a 
fatuous and shameful piece of work. 


TESSERA. 


Electricity as an Agent in the Decay of Stone. 
SIR HUMPHRY DaAvy. 


HE mechanical agency of electricity is very limited, but the 

chemical effects of electricity, though excessively slow and 
gradual, yet are much more efficient in the great work of 
destruction. There are not two substances on the surface of 
the globe that are not in different electrical relations to each 
other; and chemical attraction itself seems to be a peculiar 
form of the exhibition of electrical attraction ; and wherever 
the atmosphere, or water, or any part of the surface of the: 
earth, gains accumulated electricity of a different kind from the 
contiguous surfaces, the tendency of this electricity is to pro- 
duce new arrangements of the parts of these surfaces. Thus a 
positively electrified cloud, acting even at a great distance on a 
moistened stone, tends to attract its oxygenous, or acidiform, or 
acid ingredients ; and a negatively electrified cloud has the 
same effect upon its earthy, alkaline, or metallic matter ; and 
the silent and slow operation of electricity is much more im- 
portant in the economy of Nature than its grand and impressive 
operation in lightning and thunder. The chemical agencies of 
water and air are assisted by those of electricity, and their joint 
effects, combined with those of gravitation and mechanical 
effects, are sufficient to account for the results of time. 


A Church Interior in Ante-Restoration Days. 
PROFESSOR F. A. PALEY. 


The state of the interior was awful! The most heartless. 
and chilling desolation prevailed in every part. The fine old | 
oaken benches were almost everywhere removed for high pews 
of every shape, size, colour, material, and position. The ‘‘ com- 
munion-table” was a shabby old deal frame, not worth five ~ 
shillings when in decent condition, which must have been at 
least half a century ago. It had no covering: but an old hat 
and a torn folio prayer-book were lying upon it, and a broom ~ 
with a broken handle was propped against it. The whole of 
the chancel windows had been wantonly blocked up with straw, 
mud, and mortar, so that but for a large round hole cut in the 
east wall it would have been entirely dark. A common kitchen 
grate was inserted in the north wall, within an exquisite 
crocketed recess, which had once held an effigy of the pious - 
founder, as appeared by the same arms which decorated the 
western door. Anda brick chimney had been built externally 
across a window immediately above it. Wooden benches,, 
straw mats, writing materials, and nut-shells strewed upon the 
floor indicated the occasional occupancy of a village school ; 
and the master’s chair, with a well-used cane lying upon it, was. 
placed within the altar rails—not as a place of superior dignity, 
but because it was raised conveniently by a couple of steps 
above the level of the floor. To describe in detail the broken 
piscina, filled with leaden ink-pots and pieces of tallow candles, 
the green and mouldy walls, the plastered roof, the hideous 
singing-gallery, the desecrated font, the crazy pulpit, would only 
be a painful task, and it would hardly add to the indignation 
which the reader has already received. 


Byzantine and Romanesque. 
A. N. DIDRON. 


For a long period French antiquarians have designated 
(very much at random, and without a valid reason) the style of 
several buildings Latin or Romanesque in origin and form, as 
Byzantine. But of late years this appellation has been bestowed’ 
less prodigally, and inquiry is now at last making into the real 
characteristics by which the Byzantine style may be recognised. 
Churches with cupolas or domes—such as that of St.-Front at 
Périgueux, from which they appear to have been almost all of 
them copied—seem at the present moment to be the only ones. 
in France to which the name of Byzantine may be properly 
applied. The cathedral of Notre Dame du Puy, however, 
though elongated in form like a Latin basilica, is still roofed in 
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‘parts by domes, and bears other characteristics of a Byzantine 
origin. A hand drawn by M. Aymard gives almost a certainty 
to this presumption, for it confers the benediction in the Greek 
manner, and precisely as the Divine personages are represented 
‘doing in all the Byzantine and Greek churches. This may be 
‘illustrated by the following passage from the Byzantine MS. 
brought by me from Mount Athos, entitled “Guide to Paint- 
ing” :—“ When you represent the hand that blesses, do not 
join three fingers together (this is the manner of the Latins), 
but cross the thumb with the fourth finger, so that the second 
finger may remain open, and that the third finger may be 
slightly bent. These two fingers of themselves form the name 
of Incovc. Thus the second finger by remaining unclosed 
forms an I, and the third by its curvature, makes a Cc. The 
‘thumb is placed across the fourth finger, and the fifth is slightly 
inclined ; this gives the indication of the word Xpisroc. The 
junction of the thumb and the fourth finger forms an x, and the 
‘little finger by its curvature givesac. These two letters are 
‘the abridgment of the word Christos. Thus by the Divine pro- 
vidence of the Creator the fingers of the human hand, whether 
they be long or short, are so arranged as to be able to form the 
name of Christ.” This hand, drawn on the walls of Le Puy, 
gives the benediction in the Greek fashion, whereas everywhere 
else in France the benediction is given in the Latin manner, 
that is, with the first three fingers open, and the annular and 
little fingers closed. The influence, therefore, of Byzantine art 
is apparent in this edifice, but its appearance does not deter- 
mine the date of its use, for the practice indicated by the 
example now before us is in full force in Greece even up to the 
present day. 


Wages in the Sixteenth Century. 
T. WRIGHT, F.S.A. 


It appears by the books of the corporation of Canterbury, 
‘that in the twentieth year of the reign of Edward IV. (about 
1481), the regular wages of a tiler were 4¢ a day. In 1520, 
we find that a tiler was paid 5¢. a day ; a period of about forty 
years having produced an increase of one-fifth. From this 
‘time forward, however, the change proceeds much more 
rapidly. In the chamberlain’s accounts for the year 1546, we 
Shave the following items, by which it would appear that 
the average price of labour was 8d. a day :—“ First, payd to 
‘Thomas Graves, tyler, and hys man, for x days tyling about the 
halle and the chambers, tackying by the day for mete, drynk, 
‘and wages, xijd.,xs. Item, paid to a carpenter for one day’s 
‘work, mendyng the windows, and the stayers of the same 
tenement viijd. Item, paid to a dawber and hys man for two days 
dawbyng of the walles of the same house, xij. days, ijs.’ The 
last item is somewhat amusing, as it occurs at a moment when 
‘so many of our beautiful architectural monuments suffered so 
much from this same process of “dawbyng” of walls. Only 
‘two years after the last entry, in 1548, the price of labour had 
already risen a penny and twopence a day. 


The Picturesque in Art. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


The idea of the picturesque is one which did not exist at all 
until the post-Christian ages, neither amongst the Grecians nor 
amongst the Romans; and therefore, as respects one reason, 
at was that the art of landscape painting did not exist (except 
in a Chinese infancy, and as a mere trick of inventive ingenuity) 
amongst the finest artists of Greece. What is the picturesque, 
as placed in relation to the beautiful and the sublime? It is 
to define it by the very shortest form of words) the charac- 
teristic pushed into a sensible excess. The prevailing character 
of any natural object, no matter how little attractive it may be 
for beauty, is always interesting for itself, as the character and 
hieroglyphic symbol of the purposes pursued by Nature in the 
determination of its form, style of motion, texture of superficies, 
relation of parts, &c. Thus, for example, an expression of 
dulness and somnolent torpor does not ally itself with grace or 
elegance, but in combination with strength and other qualities 
it may compose a character of serviceable and patient endur- 
‘ance, as in the cart-horse, having unity in itself, and tending to 
one class of uses sufficient to mark it out by circumscription 
for a distinct and separate contemplation. Now, in com- 
bination with certain counteracting circumstances, as with the 
momentary energy of some great effort, much of this peculiar 
‘character might be lost, or defeated, or dissipated. On that 
-account the skilful observer will seek out circumstances that are 
in harmony with the principal tendencies, and assist them ; 
‘such, suppose, as a state of lazy relaxation from labour, and the 
fall of heavy drenching rain causing the head to droop, and 
the shaggy mane, together with the fetlocks, to weep. These 
and other circumstances of attitude, &c., bring out the character 
or prevailing tendency of the animal in some excess, and in 
such a case we call the resulting effect to the eye picturesque, 
or, in fact, characteresgue. In extending this speculation to 
objects of art and human purposes, there is something more 
required of subtle investigation. Meantime it is evident that 


neither the sublime nor the beautiful depends upon any second- 
ary interest of a purpose or of a character expressing that pur- 
pose. They (confining the case to visual objects) court the 
primary interest involved in that (form, colour, texture, atti- 
tude, motion) which forces admiration, which fascinates the eye 
for itself, and without a question of any distinct purpose ; and, 
instead of character—that is, discriminating and separating 
expression, tending to the special and the individual—they both 
agree in pursuing the catholic, the normal, the ideal. 


Light and Shade in Medizeval Churches. 
A. W. PUGIN. 


The Greeks were so ignorant of geometric skill that they 
were unacquainted with the mere principle of the arch, and 
their intercolumniations are no wider than will admit of a single 
block of stone laid from column to column. The Romans, it is 
true, far surpassed the Greeks in constructive skill, and have 
left numerous edifices, proofs of profound talent. But it was 
reserved for the cloistered men of Catholic Europe to carry 
architectural art to its summit of perfection—to combine ex- 
quisite lightness with the greatest stability—proving that the 
art of construction consisted not so much in the dimensions of 
the materials as in the skill of their adjustment. It was they 
who first dared to throw their stone vaultings over slender 
walls, carrying the pressure by means of successive flying 
arches to the ground ; it was they who conceived and executed 
the wonderful project of rising five or six hundred feet into the 
air, from a base of fifty, tapering up their spires into the very 
sky, and that with such admirable construction as to have 
successfully resisted the storms and tempests of many successive 
centuries, though exposed from such enormous elevation to 
their full and unbroken fury. It was they who first filled the 
capacious windows, otherwise mere yawning gaps, with 
intricate and flowing radiations of stone tracery, combining 
almost every geometrical figure ; it was they who first hung 
their keystone pendant in the air, and raised the massive 
towers on four slender shafts. In fine, it was they who, 
departing from every beaten track, struck out another path 
to excellence, novel as it was bold, astonishing as it was 
admirable. They, indeed, felt the poetry of art to its full 
extent ; they understood the wondrous effects produced by the 
arrangements of light and shadow to perfection, which during 
the daily course of the sun, is seen in these churches in the 
most enchanting manner, every moment producing a fresh 
effect. First, the burst of light at the eastern end, when the 
whole choir and apsis are illuminated from the rising sun; then 
the southern transept and lateral chapels receive the reflection 
of noonday ; the light gradually passing round, till the great 
western window, with its rich and varied glass, is lighted up 
with the glowing tints of sunset, every projection, boss, capital, 
and pillar catching the warm light which penetrates up to the 
choir, now wrapt in sombre shade; till imperceptibly fading, as 
twilight comes stealing on, each detail becoming more and 
more indistinct, the whole perspective is lost in general 
obscurity, relieved only by the feeble rays of the flickering 
choir-lamp. Then the intricate arrangements of these vast 
buildings produces such a wonderful variety of outline and per- 
spective, that they assume a varied aspect at every step. The 
same structure, seen from different situations, appears like a 
totally different edifice, both internally and externally. The 
long vista of the nave, the aisles, the crossing of the transepts 
from the choir, looking westward, the lady-chapel, the crypt, 
the cloister, quadrangle, and the chapter-house, present per- 
spectives as varied as they are beautiful. 


Window Glass. 
LORD DE MAULEY, F.R.S. 


Some degree of uncertainty prevails respecting the period 
when window-glass came into general use. It was at first 
regarded as an article of luxury and splendour, and appears to 
have been introduced into the churches of France about the 
sixth century. Fortunatus of Poitiers, who was contemporary 
with Gregory of Tours, mentions it in his Latin poems as doing 
honour to the bishops of his day, by whose care the churches 
have been thus supplied with light and embellished. Accord- 
ing to Bede, artificers skilled in making glass were invited into 
England by Abbot Benedict in the seventh century, and the 
churches and monasteries of Wearmouth and Yarrow were 
glazed and adorned with care. Wilfrid, Bishop of Worcester, 
about the same time took similar steps for substituting glass in 
lieu of the heavy shutters which were then in use; and great 
astonishment was excited, and supernatural agency suspected, 
when the moon and stars were seen through a material which 
excluded the inclemency of the weather. York Cathedral was 
glazed about the same time, and in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, when a great stimulus was given to the erection of 
religious edifices, glass was generally employed in the windows. 
It appears to have been used but very sparingly in domestic 
architecture till a much later period, when it came to be 
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gradually adopted in the residences of-the wealthy. As late as 
the middle of the sixteenth century it was recommended, in a 
survey of the Duke of Northumberland’s estates, that the glass 
of the windows should be taken down and laid by in safety 
during the absence of the duke and his family, and replaced on 
their return, which would be attended with a smaller cost than 
the repair rendered necessary by damage or decay. In Ray’s 
“Itinerary” it is mentioned that in Scotland even in 1661 the 
windows of ordinary houses were not glazed, and only those 
of the principal chambers of the king’s palaces had glass, the 
lower ones being supplied with shutters to admit light and air 
at pleasure. The use of the diamond in glass-cutting, which 
only dates from the sixteenth century, greatly facilitated the 
manufacture. 

Unevenness in Gothic Work. 

Sir E. BECKETT. 


An essential characteristic of all Gothic work, whether of 
stone, wood, or glass, is that peculiar inequality or unlevelness 
of surface which arises from a slight difference in the reflection 
from or refraction through the pieces which compose the sur- 
face. No two stones laid together will ever have their faces so 
exactly in the same plane as to reflect the light at exactly the 
same angle, unless extraordinary care is taken to spoil the work 
by reducing them to the same plane. No boards or beams in 
very old work were planed quite smoothly, but every cut of the 
chisel or axe or other tool with which they were dressed reflects 
in a different direction ; and those who do not know it may be 
told that the most delicate and perfect way that modern science 
has discovered for observing very small differences of inclina- 
tion is by making them reflect a strong light. You may see 
+1. a moment with a small looking-glass how sensible the 
slightest angular motion can be thus made. And in like 
manner no piece of old window-glass was so uniform in thick- 
ness and texture throughout, much less any two adjacent pieces, 
whether of coloured or white glass, as not to refract the light 
through them unequally, and so produce what is usually called 
the gem-like and streaky appearance which the modern glass- 
makers have long been trying to imitate by various kinds of 
artificial streaking, specking, and dirtification. Hence it is that, 
as Mr. Ruskin says, even old plain ashlar stone-work has a 
character of its own, which restorers are sure to destroy, either 
by making it too smooth or too rough. 


Military Castles. 
G..T. CLARK. 


The following may be considered as an approximation to 
the number of the castles and remains of castles in Britain :— 
Bedford, 2; Berks, 7; Bucks, 2; Cambridge, 2; Cheshire, 8 ; 
Cornwall, 21; Cumberland, 22; Derby, 6; Devon, 18; Dorset, 
11; Durham, 13; Essex, 9; Gloucester, 7; Hants, 16; Here- 
ford, 29; Herts, 4; Hunts, 4; Kent, 39; Lancashire, 7; Lei- 
cestershire, 5; Lincoln, 11; Middlesex, 1; Monmouth, 14; 
Norfolk, 6; Northampton, 4; Northumberland, 51; Notts, 4; 
Oxon, 4; Rutland, 2; Salop, 13; Somerset, 9; Stafford, 12; 
Suffolk, 10; Surrey, 5; Sussex, 9; Warwick, 6; Westmoreland, 
13; Wilts, 9; Worcester, 7; York, 39. England, 461; Wales, 
107; Scotland, 155; Ireland, 120. Great Britain and Ireland, 
about 843. This number, however, if accurate search were 
made, would probably be found nearer to a thousand. 


Gutters. 
PROFESSOR DONALDSON. 


Gutters should have a fall of at least an inch and a half in 
every 10-feet length, not less than 2-inch drips at every 15 feet, 
and be as straight as practicable. Cast lead is best for sheets 
of great thickness, milled lead for thin. The former is the more 
pure, but more liable to irregularity of substance, All leads for 
gutters and flats should be laid perfectly loose and free to 
expand and contract by heat or cold, never soldered and never 
in greater widths than 3 feet. 


Wixing Mortar. 
L..)) Sven 


Mortar in every season ought to be prepared as much as 
possible under cover, whether it be to avoid the rapid desicca- 
tion which takes place in summer, or to obviate the still more 
serious inconvenience in the rainy season. In the latter case 
we ought to choose hydraulic lime, slacked by immersion, in 
preference to that produced by the ordinary mode ; and this in 
order to have it in our power at pleasure to absorb the water 
contained in the wet sand. Without this plan it is impossible 
to obtain a stiff mortar. In summer, on the contrary, the lime 
paste is not always sufficient to moisten the sand, which is 
sometimes hot. It then becomes indispensable to add water, 
but gradually and with the greatest caution. One would 
hardly believe without witnessing how very small a quantity is 
sufficient to drown the mixture. It is quite evident that a very 
stiff mortar cannot be used with dry and absorbent materials, 
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When we have materials of this kind, they must be watered 
without ceasing, and kept in a perfect and permanent state of 
imbibition. The whole secret of good manipulation and right 
employ is condensed in the following precept :—Stiff mortar and 
materials soaked. Our bricklayers, on the contrary, seem to 
have taken for their motto, “Dry bricks and drowned 
mortar.” 
Testing Cement. 
HENRY REID. 

_ Make up two circular cakes of neat cement six inches in 
diameter and half an inch thick, with the smallest quantity of 
water ; when they are sufficiently set to permit of their removal 
from the board on which they are mixed, put one of them into 
water and the other in the open air. After 24 hours’ immer- 
sion, examine the water-cake carefully, and if there are no 
indications on its surface of cracks or hair-like fissures, it may 
be considered free from an excess of lime and thoroughly 
hydraulic in character. The cake in the open air should be 
light grey in colour; but if it proves to be yellow and ochrey, 
the cement contains too large a proportion of clay, and is 
deficient in tensile strength. Such a quality is not absolutely 
dangerous, although falling short in the more valuable pro- 
perties of a good Portland cement. Portland cement of this 
quality may be used, but if the water-cake cracks, and the air- 
cake is of a whitish-grey colour, the cement should be at once 
removed from the works. 


CLAYDON HOUSE. 


HE members of the Bucks Architectural and Archeological 

Society paid a visit last week to Claydon House, the resi- 

dence of Sir Harry Verney, M.P., when the following paper 
was read :— 

The house at Claydon is spoken of as having been rebuilt in 
the reign of Henry VII., but there had been an “ ancient seat” 
on the spot in the days of the De la Zouches and Cantelupes, 
from whose descendants Sir Ralph Verney, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1465, and M.P. for London in 1472, acquired the 
property. He was a strong Yorkist, and was knighted by 
Edward IV. for his loyalty to the White Rose—the “party of 
progress,” says Mr. Bruce. He received large grants of for- 
feited lands in Bucks from the king, “‘ considering the good and 
gratuitous service he had rendered him.” 

A pencil sketch exists, of uncertain date, representing at 
least one phase of the old building, with gables in “corbel 
steps.” Its lines were framed on the initial letter of the king’s 
name, as was common in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. H during the reign of the Henrys; E during that of 
Edward and Elizabeth ; while the fashion seems to have lasted 
into the reign of James I. Although added to, altered, and 
almost transmogrified, the form of the ancient manor house 
may still be traced at the core of the present building. : 

The central narrow part which joins the two blocks, |=], con- 
sisted, until five-and-thirty years ago, of two rows of rooms, 
back to back, so that the ends of the house could only be 
reached by passing through a whole suite ; passages were un- 
known at that period of architecture, none of the walls were at 
right angles, the floors rose and fell again in the same room 
three or four inches in level—it was like walking over a ridge 
in a ploughed field—and a ceiling varied in height as much as 
six inches in a length of thirty feet. 

In the centre of the house a great chimney with open 
corners belonged to the hall kitchen, in which, when the house 
was repaired, a small chamber of concealment was found, in 
which ten men could stand, a “‘ priest’s hole,” as it is sometimes 
called, or a “conveyance,” the secret of which had been so 
kept as to be altogether forgotten. Such hiding places often 
existed, known only to the owner of a house and his eldest son, 
and handed down with solemn secrecy to the next generation. 
In this case it was ingeniously masked by a blind passage in 
the middle storey, and must have been entered by a trap door 
in the muniment room above at the top of the house, where, too, 
was a concealed door into a small private stair, long ago 
destroyed, though some of the stone heads of the steps could 
still be traced, which communicated directly with the cellars, 
so that if pursued a man might retire up the public stairs and 
then escape down the secret stair, finding his way out by a door 
less likely to be guarded than the other issues. It was a 
curious illustration of the probable origin of half the ghost 
stories, de rigueur in old houses, that this room, where all 
prying investigations must have been discouraged to the 
utmost, was the haunted chamber of the place. The particular 
apparition most likely varied with the period, but Sir Edmund 
Verney, the Knight Marshal, as the most marked man of the 
family, was the one whose appearance had survived up to the 
present day; he was supposed to be always looking for his 
hand, which had been severed from. his body at the battle of 
Edgehill, where, according to the tradition, it had been found, 
with a ring containing Charles I.’s picture upon the finger, 
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still holding the king’s standard, though the body itself was 
lost. 

The estate of Claydon comprised the chief part of the 
manors of the four Claydons (with their three churches)— 
Middel, Est, with Botal (a Saxon word meaning ‘“‘a hamlet”), 
and Stepul. There is a curious little deed, dated 1468, in the 
muniment room, concerning a piece of ground, 50 feet by 18, at 
Steeple Claydon, granted by the abbot and convent Ozeney, 
which possessed property there, “to the yconomus and parish- 
ioners of the vill” to “build a common house for the church 
and parishioners aforesaid,” at a yearly rent of 4¢., to the 
north of the thrashing-floor of the rectory of the convent. It 
was evidently a sort of little town-hall, where public affairs 
could be discussed. Mother Church was wise in her genera- 
tion, and seems to have felt that, as meetings all over Parlia- 
mentary England were sure to take place, it was well in every 
sense that they should be held where her legitimate influence 
for order and peace could be exercised. . 

The church at Middle Claydon is “good fourteenth work,” 
as Sir Gilbert Scott reported. The house had been let for one 
hundred years to the Giffards, of whom one, Sir Roger, and 
Mary Verney, his wife, rebuilt the chancel in 1517. There is a 
fine brass of them both, with thirteen little sons on one side, at 
his feet, and eight little daughters at hers. Dignity was ex- 
pressed by size, as in the frieze of ancient Egyptian temples. 
In 1535 both house and church seem to have been still in bad 
repair, and Sir George Giffard, who then held the lease, under- 
took to rebuild both if his seventy years should be extended to 
one hundred. Sir Ralph, the then owner, refused to “do this 
for nothing,” when Giffard offered him a “hunting horse of the 
value of 302,” equal to 300/. at least at this time. It was pro- 
bably a remarkable horse. Sir Ralph, a young man of 23, was 
tempted by the bait, and agreed to the bargain. The church 
was repaired and the house rebuilt ; “but the Verneys paid 
dear for the hunter,” as Lord Fermanagh writes significantly 
in the following century. The next heir, Sir Edmund, was 
elected M.P. for the county of Bucks, and his brother, Sir 
Francis, for the town in 1553. The borough had only begun to 
return members eight years before, having refused the honour 
till then in order to avoid being saddled with the cost of 
elections, which then were paid for chiefly by the constituencies, 
an excellent provision of the old time against bribery. Sir 
Francis was the third member, and a Verney thus represented 
the borough in its earliest Parliaments, as another Verney is 
now doing in its last, 332 years after. 

The two young Verneys were engaged in a plot of the Pro- 
testant party (called Dudley’s conspiracy), by which Mary Tudor 
was to have been deposed and the Princess Elizabeth placed on 
the throne. It was proved that Francis and one of his cousins 
“had plighted their troth by breaking a demi-sovereign in two 
parts with the consent of the said Edmund, and so the death 
and final destruction of their Supreme Lady the Queen imagined 
and compassed.” The inversion of the sentences is curious, 
the verbs coming at the end, as in German. Several of the 
conspirators, among them other members of Parliament, were 
imprisoned and tortured. Edmund was not put on his trial, and 
received his pardon under the Great Seal of Philip and Mary, 
now in the muniment-room at Claydon, dated 1556. Francis 
was found guilty, but his punishment was afterwards remitted. 

We have only time for a glimpse of the family life in each 
century. In 1620, Sir Edmund, Knight Marshal, bought back 
the lease of Claydon, which had still fifteen years to run, for 
4,000/, The king had promised to help him with the money, 
but was always in too great straits himself to pay more than 
1,000/,, which he gave at the outset, and Sir Edmund was 
hampered with the debt to the end of his life. Sir Edmund’s 
portrait, painted by Vandyke, with the Knight Marshal staff 
under it, “ was given him by the king at the same time that he 
gave him his own picture, also by Vandyke ;” they are excel- 
lent pictures. One now hangs over the mantelpiece in the 
saloon and the other opposite. Sir Edmund and his son Sir 
Ralph both sat in the Short and again in the Long Parliament 
together, though on different sides, for Sir Ralph was an earnest 
Parliamentarian. Though differing on so many points they were 
tenderly attached to each other, and were at heart united in all 
their deepest opinions and feelings, particularly in religious 
matters. 

After his father’s death Sir Ralph had a hard time of it. 
He was left with the charge of six out of nine brothers and 
sisters from twenty-three to nine years of age, dependent upon 
him. The times were out of joint ; hardly any rents were paid, 
and the debts.on the estate were very large. An inventory, 
taken. in 1645, of Claydon and its contents, shows that the 
house must have been a large one, for fifty-three rooms are 
mentioned, more than there are at present. Probably, how- 
ever, a great. number of them were very small, as almost every 
one has a chamber or closet: within it, without any other issue. 
“ The gallery and the inner chamber to it, my lady’s chamber 
and her closet, the little and. the great frippery” where the 
clothes were kept. The disorganisation of the country is 
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have been removed, to be saifly laid up,” while the pictures 
were, many of them, rolled and sent to be warehoused in 
Holland. There is a fine Vandyke of Lady Carnarvon, a great 
friend of Sir Edmund’s, and one called a Velasquez, of his 
brother, Sir Francis Verney, which were probably thus treated. 
Pictures of his brother, Edmund Verney, who had been fighting 
for the king in Ireland under Lord Ormond, and was killed in 
cold blood, after the taking of Drogheda ; of Sir Harry Lee, his 
father’s friend, commemorated in “‘ Woodstock”; a fine head by 
Cornelius Janssens, Lady Hobart, &c., hang in the pink-parlour 
and breakfast-room. 

At Sir Ralph’s return to Claydon in 1652 all things were set 
in order by that most methodical of men, and almost the first 
money he could dispose of was spent in erecting a great monu- 
ment to his father and his mother, his wife and himself, with 
four excellent busts, which he had ordered in Rome during his 
travels. There is a curious account of the way in which the 
work was delayed by a cardinal, who refused to allow the 
sculptor to continue it until his own was finished. 

There is another description of the house at the end of the 
century, when Sir Ralph, full of years, “loved and honoured 
by all who knew him,” as his niece writes in 1696, came down 
to Claydon to die. Then comes the end. His son, Sir John, 
“orders the hall and the best court all round, and the court 
porch, to be hung all round with black baize; also the brick 
parlour, the chairs, and four big tables, the entry to the 
spicery,” &c. “The rooms looked very handsomely, though 
the heavens wept, with all his relation at his funeral.” We are 
told his picture by Sir Peter Lely, and that of his wife, in 
blue and white satin, by Vandyke, whose loss he never ceased 
to lament during the nearly fifty years that had elapsed since 
her death, hang in the saloon side by side. 

There is only time for one: more glimpse into the next 
century. The house had been inhabited by two successive 
Lord Fermanaghs, the second of whom was created Earl 
Verney. There is a “conversation piece” of my lord and my 
lady, their two sons, and their two daughters, all sitting in the 
garden, bolt upright, drinking chocolate, their cups and saucers 
poised on the tips of their fingers, in a way which it must have 
required a special education to accomplish, and a black servant 
in the brown and crimson livery of the fatnily bringing in a 
tray. He is mentioned as “ Peregrine Siam, a Moor of Guinea, 
brought over when six years of age by Mr. John Verney,” who 
had been out with a merchant at Aleppo. Ralph, the second 
son, after his elder brother’s death, in 1752, leaving a posthumous. 
child, afterwards Lady Fermanagh, was the last male heir in. 
the direct line. He was a man of magnificent instincts, a great 
deal of taste and knowledge, and boundless extravagance ; he 
fought the county in the Whig interest, put in Burke for Wend- 
over, with whom there is a not very satisfactory correspondence, 
bought up land, rebuilt the house, collected books, rare editions, 
splendid furniture (one bedroom was furnished all with silver), 
sent for a mantelpiece from Italy, with a lovely wreath of ten 
babies, the size of life. He employed Adam, the best archi- 
tect of the period, under whom the decorations were executed 
by Italian workmen. The carvings in his new rooms were 
beautiful in design and execution, the mouldings in each differ- 
ent, the ceilings and inlaid work of the doors wonderful in their 
variety and excellence. He seems to have had a passion for 
perfection in his works. The central hall has a staircase, each 
step inlaid like a marqueterie table, and he tried three or four 
styles of pierced work for the balustrades in different, woods, 
which were found over the pig-sty and in the ox-house. At 
last he fixed upon a lovely pattern in bronze of scrolls, with 
wreaths of wheat, &c., “ which rustle as you pass,” according to - 
an old guide-book. “ He was lavish and fond of show,” says 
Browne Willis, ‘using the splendour of a gorgeous equipage, 
with musicians constantly attendant on him, not only on state 
occasions, but on his journeys and visits—a brace of tall 
negroes, with silver French horns, behind his coach and. six, 
perpetually making a noise, like Sir Henry Sidney’s Trompeters 
in the days of Elizabeth, blowing very joyfully to behold and 
see.” He contested the county three times with the House of 
Grenville, and voted against the American War in 1780, when 
Ministers were defeated. The Court influence after this was 
against him, and he was beaten in 1784 by very few votes, and 
petitioned, but gave up the struggle, finding that he had no 
chance of success. He was again elected in 1790 for Bucks, 
and died in the following year, ruined by Parliamentary con- 
tests, and by the expense of building his unfinished home. 

He was succeeded by his niece Mary, aged fifty-seven, who 
inherited the entailed part of the estate. She pulled down the 
great central hall and the ball-room, too feet long, still leaving 
a very large house. She died unmarried, last of the direct line. 
Her kindly but shrewd face in'a mob cap, with a great blue 
bow, looks benignantly down from a good picture in the break- - 
fast-room, by Abbott. She left Claydon to her half-sister, the 
difference between the character of the two being expressed by 


| the popular account— My lady used to ride upon a pillion 


behind her coachman (it was still preserved until lately), but 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


One is never surprised when among the incidents of the 
dull season a discovery of a picture by RAPHAEL 1s an- 
nounced. Like shadows, they come from the gloom and 
quickly return. This year it is the turn of LAUSANNE. 
The picture is on wood, and is only two feet in height. 
The subject is the Madonna and Child with St. John, who 
are seen in the open air, with a landscape for the back- 
ground. 


NEXT year an interesting congress is to be held in 
Athens. The archzeologists and anthropologists of all 
countries will be invited to meet there in August, in order 
to discuss the relations between prehistoric and Homeric 
ages. 


THE Kent Archeological Society proposes to explore 
the remains of Richborough Castle, near Sandwich, which 
are known to the majority of holiday visitors to Ramsgate. 
The Roman Rutupiz stood there, and that part of Kent 
must have been tempting to an invader. Although much 
has been written about the place, it cannot be said to have 
been investigated systematically. 


One of the houses demolished in clearing the site for 
the new post-office in Brussels has been the Café Suisse, 
which gained interest from being the first house in Belgium 
that was lighted by gas. That was in 1818. Gas was used 
in London rather earlier, as the Chartered Gas Company 
-was founded in 1810. It is remarkable that FELicr 

« Ors1nI, the Italian conspirator, took advantage of the his- 
torical interest of the café, and exhibited there the bombs 
which he afterwards used outside the Paris Opera House, as 
if they were connected with a new system of lighting which 
he professed to have invented. 


A NEw public school is about to be opened in Schaer- 
beek, near Brussels, which is supposed to be an experiment 
in planning. The educational doctrinaires awarded the first 
prize to the designs in an exhibition of school plans which 
was held in Antwerp. The fagade to the Rue Royale 
Sainte-Marie is about 70 feet in length, and the buildings 
cover an area of 2,210 square metres. In the front building 
are the offices of the administration, the professors’ rooms, 
the residences of directors, and concierge. The vestibule 
leads to a large covered playground, out of which another 
opens of larger area. This is an innovation, for one of the 
defects of Continental schools is the absence or small size 
of playgrounds. Gymnasia do not always serve as sub- 
-stitutes for them. There are sixteen classrooms, with a 
music-room, a drawing school, a museum, chemical and 
physical laboratories, a lecture theatre, and a gymnasium. 
The buildings are entirely of fireproof materials. Ventila- 
tion, which is too often neglected abroad, has been provided 
for. M. SANBLAIN is the contractor, his tender amounting 
to 304,650 frs. ; and as 700 students can be accommodated, 
the cost per head has been nearly 18/4 The plans have 
been prepared by M. FRANCKEN, with the advice of 
™M. Jaumor. 


Tue Workmen’s Dwellings Act makes the sites of some 
of the London prisons available for the erection of 
dwelling-houses. Captain Du CANE suggests that building 
ought not to be confined to those places, but should be 

-extended to other parts in the immediate neighbourhood. 
His proposal is as follows :—A plan for the improvement of 
the district should be carefully considered and drawn out. 
dt should aim at making such re-arrangements of the blocks 
-of buildings as would insure for all of them a sufficient 
supply of light, air, and water, by opening wide streets, 
demolishing close courts, &c., and should, of course, do so 
with the smallest possible amount of demolition. The 
laying-out of the prison sites as part of the improved 
district would form a portion of this plan. The first step 
in the execution of the scheme would be to build houses on 
the prison sites in accordance with the plan. When these 
are finished they could be offered to the inhabitants of the 
houses marked for demolition at rents not exceeding what 
they paid for those houses. The demolitions necessary for 


the execution of the scheme could then be effected. If the 
houses on the prison sites would not accommodate all the 
persons to be displaced by the demolitions, then only a 
corresponding portion of the demolitions could be under- 
taken at first. When the houses had been rebuilt along the 
new streets, such portion of the remaining reconstructions 
could be proceeded with as the new houses would 
accommodate. Captain pu Cane does not attempt to 
give any notion of the cost of the reconstruction of a parish 
like Clerkenwell, which contains two prison sites, but there 
is much to be said in favour of the plan, which realises 
that partial improvements are sure to entail future 
inconveniences. 


A BRANCH of the Mont de Pieté is shortly to be com- 
menced in Paris in the Boulevard d’Enfer. The estimated 
cost is over 70,000/, The greater part of the works will be 
thrown open to public competition. 


THE deaths from the fall of cliffs at Dawlish should be 
taken as a warning by the Imperial and local authorities. 
The coast line is one of those indefinite subjects in which 
lawyers delight. It is supposed that the Crown has a 
right to the shore, and whenever an improvement is pro- 
posed there is sure to be some old document which is put 
forward to support a claim by a proprietor in the neigh- 
bourhood. But when it is a question of expense, every- 
body shirks the ownership. At Dawlish, the collision 
between vague rights has for years allowed of an impend- 
ing danger to exist. ‘The clerk stated at the inquest that it 
was very doubtful whether the cliff which fell on the visitors 
belonged to the Local Board. The railway company 
claimed to hold the shore under the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. The auditor of the Local Government 
Board had threatened to surcharge the members if money 
were spent on the spot. A notice warning the public of 
the risk of approaching the cliffs had been put up, nobody 
could say by whose authority, and had been removed quite 
as mysteriously. Dawlish is not the only town along the 
coast which is in an anomalous position with respect to 
rights and duties, and where visitors at this season are 
exposed to accidents. 


SHAKESPEARE appears to be gaining ground among Paris 
playgoers. During the coming season three or four of his 
plays will be witnessed in Paris, and it is said that M. 
CoQUELIN proposes to interpret Fatsrarr. At the Odéon 
a version of “Twelfth Night,” by M. DorcwaIn, is in 
rehearsal. It is in three acts and six tableaux. MALVOoLio, 
OrsINO, CuRIO, VALENTINE, OLIVIA, and VIOLA have been 
retained, but QuINAPALUS is new, and Maria is trans- 
formed into JacinrHa. Who would have thought that the 
‘inspired barbarian” could effect such a revolution ? 


Tue “besom of destruction” is about to sweep away 
one of the oldest of Paris churches. Nearly opposite 
Notre Dame, on the south side of the river, amidst narrow 
streets, stands the church of Saint Julien le ~Pauvre, and 
from its title it seems to be in a fitting position amidst such 
an environment. In the improvements of that part of the 
city which are contemplated, the church is doomed. Its 
history extends to the sixth century, for it was there that 
GREGORY of Tours lodged when he visited Paris. It was 
pillaged in the ninth century by the Normans. In 1031 it 
was made over to the Archbishop of Paris by Henry L., for, 
as part of the Quartier Latin, it might be considered as out- 
side his lordship’s jurisdiction. ‘The church was used as 
an university hall in the thirteenth century, and it was the 
custom of the Provost of Paris to go there to take oath that 
he would have the privileges of the masters of arts and 
scholars respected during his term of office. In 1655 -it 
was made the chapel of the old Hotel-Dieu. Afterwards it 
somehow became private property, and was allowed to 
fall by degrees into its present condition. At one time it 
was proposed to convert the church into a museum of Paris 
relics. What are left of the groining and sculpture are fine 
examples of thirteenth-century work, and will no doubt be 
carefully preserved in the Musée Cluny, which is not far 
distant from the church. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE YOUNG TOBIAS. 


Rs subject of M. Bramror’s painting is taken 

from the fifth chapter of the Book of Tobias, which, 
according to English interpretation, is placed among the 
Apocrypha. The elder Tostas, it will be remembered, was 
stricken blind after burying one of the children of Israel. 
He sent his son in quest of money he had lent to GABELUS 
of Rages ; and an angel was deputed to be the guide of the 
young man. The writer continues :—“ Then all things being 
ready that were to be carried in their journey, Topias bid 
his father and his mother farewell, and they set out both 
together.” This is the verse which M. Bramrtot has 
depicted, and the tenderness with which the subject is 
treated cannot fail to be commended. 


ADDITIONS TO JESMOND TOWERS. 


WO large and important wings have been added to 
Jesmond Towers, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the residence 
of Mr. C. MircHeELL, comprising various suites of bed- 
rooms, reception-rooms, bath-rooms, lavatories, picture 
galleries, &c. The principal picture gallery is asuperb room 
75 feet long by 30 feet wide and 27 feet high, lighted by a 
double arrangement of sky and ceiling lights fixed in the 
ironwork of the roof. The walls are lined throughout with 
wood, having double spaces formed for prevention of 
damp. This lining is surmounted by a richly moulded and 
ornate frieze, cornice and panelled cove. At each end are 
large three-light cusped windows filled with delicately 
painted and leaded grisaille clear glass. Entrance to 
gallery is through two large Gothic doors (from water-colour 
gallery and corridor). We also give an illustration of the 
south facade of main building. 

The contract for the whole of the work has been 
efficiently carried out by Mr. WaLTer Scott, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. T. R. SPENCE. 


NEW WESLEYAN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, BIRSTALL, NEAR LEEDS, 


HE erection of the schools shown in illustration was 
commenced in June of this year, on the site of the 
old school in Chapel Street. The buildings comprise a 
central assembly hall, 51 feet by 35 feet on ground floor 
level, and 62 feet 10 inches by 35 feet over gallery level, 
and the total height from floor to ceiling will be 33 feet. 
The rostrum will be placed against the wall at the end of 
this room furthest from the entrances, so that the speaker 
will have the whole of the people in body of room and 
galleries in front of him. ‘This rostrum will be specially 
treated so as to form an ornamental feature in the room, 
and will be capable of accommodating eight or ten persons. 
A gallery two seats in depth will continue round the hall on 
three sides, projecting about 8 feet from the walls. Bya 
contrivance of the architect it has been made a special 
feature. All iron columns or upright supports are dis- 
pensed with, thus leaving the walking space in the part 
below gallery quite open and unobstructed. The strength 
of this novel gallery arrangement was tested on the site, 
with such success as to convince everybody present of its 
safety. A children’s gallery will be likewise provided over 
the library or entrance end of schools. 

The principal light for the assembly hall will be obtained 
by four large two-light windows in front gable, placed as 
high as possible. Additional light will be given by means 
of circular-headed clerestory windows in side walls, directly 
over the doors into gallery classrooms. These windows 
are obtained by keeping the side roofs over classrooms 
well down. ‘The ground floor of the assembly hall will seat 
320 children on movable seats, and the galleries 300. The 
ceiling of the hall will be flat, in plaster, with good bold 
cornice all round, and panelled and moulded. On ground 
and gallery floor levels there will be twelve classrooms, 
each 12 feet by g feet, one 12 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, two 
15 feet 9 inches by g feet, two 16 feet 6 inches by 12 feet, 
one 20 feet by 11 feet 4 inches, and four 17 feet by 16 feet, 
thus making twenty-two classrooms in all. No classroom 
will be less in height than 11 feet from floor to ceiling. 

The buildings will have two entrances in the front gable, 
for boys and girls respectively, and each 8 feet 3 inches 
wide. The ground-floor portion between these two en- 


trances will be appropriated as a library, 16 feet 10 inches 
by 11 feet, and same height as classrooms, with a door 
opening into each entrance lobby. Immediately adjoining 
each of these entrances are the staircase lobbies, 12 feet 
6 inches by ro feet each, connecting the two floor levels. 
A band-room, 30 feet by 20 feet, and 12 feet 3 inches high 
from floor to ceiling, will form part of the frontage to 
Chapel Street, and can be entered direct from the main 
entrances without passing through the assembly hall. A 
large cooking kitchen is provided on the ground floor level 
of buildings, and immediately adjoining the assembly hall, 
so as to be close at hand in case of tea-parties, &c. 

A new organ chamber to the chapel will be built, 20 feet 
wide by 11 feet deep and 19 feet high from floor to ceiling, 
the back wall being formed by part of the side wall of the 
new school buildings, as the space between the back wall of 
the old chapel and the side wall of the new buildings is only 
about g feet wide. The scholars can be taken from the 
gallery floor level of schools direct into the gallery floor 
level of chapel by means of a passage running alongside the 
organ chamber. ‘The side walls will be supported on beams, 
so as to allow of a cart-road underneath to the back pre- 
mises. There will be an external door on each side of the 
new school buildings as a means of access to yard and con- 
veniences, &c. The school buildings will have a frontage 
of about 98 feet to Chapel Street, and will extend about 
84 feet from front to back at the longest part. An ordinary 
four-roomed house is provided for the chapel and school- 
keeper in the playground on the other side of Chapel Street, 
facing the minister’s house. 

The whole of the classrooms, large room, lobbies, &c., 
will be warmed by hot-water pipes running round the walls, 
and worked from the heating vault under one of the large 
classrooms at back. This heating apparatus will be divided 
into two circulations, so that different parts of the buildings 
may be heated at pleasure separately. There will be a fire- 
place in each of the four large classrooms as well. 

Fresh air will be supplied to all the classrooms, &c., 
through the window bottoms, by means of the so-called 
“Topin’s” system, and the foul air will be extracted by 
““Warson’s” syphon wall ventilators immediately under the 
ceilings. The assembly hall will be ventilated by means of 
movable grates and doors in the ceiling, worked by cords 
from below, allowing the vitiated air to escape into false 
roof, and from there to outside by means of two “ BoyLE’s” 
extractors on the ridge. 

Nearly the whole of the classrooms will be fitted up with 
fixed seats running round the walls. The glazing of all the 
clerestory windows and the top parts of all windows in front 
and back will be of plain-tinted cathedral leaden light 
glazing. All the external walls will be of stone, and none 
less than 21 inches thick. The internal walls will be of 
brickwork ro inches and 5 inches thick. The ashlar and 
wallstones for the whole of the front to Chapel Street will 
be of the best selected white Soothill stone, and the whole 
of the remainder of ashlar and wallstones throughout will 
be from an ordinary local quatry. All finished woodwork 
inside will be of the best quality of pitch pine, varnished. 

The contractors are as follows:—Messrs. G. & T. 
Ho.tpswortu, Gildersome, mason; Messrs. WILKINSON & 
Dawson, Bradford, joiner; Messrs. Mercatr & Lockwoop, 
Heckmondwike, plasterer; Mr. T. K. Armirace, Birstall, 
plumber; Mr. E. THornron, Shipley, slater. The amount 
of the contracts is 2,814/. 9s. 

The whole of the above works are being erected from 
drawings and specifications prepared by and under the 
personal supervision of Mr. WALTER HansTock, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Batley. 


TAMWORTH ARMS HOTEL, BIRMINGHAM, 


HIS building has been recently erected in Moor 
Street, Birmingham, upon the site of the old 
Tamworth Arms public-house. The name has now been 
changed to the Nelson Hotel. It was built for Mr. A. 
HumpacE by Mr. W. Rosinson, contractor, of Birmingham. 
The central entrance on the ground floor is to bea large 
bar ; the hotel entrance is on the left-hand side, and there 
is along dining-room on the right-hand side. The front 
elevation is executed in red brick, with Bath stone dress- 
ings. The building has been carried out from the designs 
of Mr. Ortver Essex, A.R.I.B.A., of Birmingham. 7 
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THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 


MEETING of the sub-committee of the Edinburgh Inter- 
national Exhibition was held on Friday last, when it was 
reported that the guarantee fund amounted to upwards of 
20,000/. An effort is to be made to procure the maximum sum 
of 25,000/, during the next fortnight, and, with the view of 
having the preliminary arrangements as far forward as possible, 
the sites suggested for the exhibition have been visited. “Offers 
of very interesting exhibits were reported to the meeting. It 
was mentioned that several architects in the city had prepared 
sketches for the proposed building, and of the portion which is 
to represent places of interest in Old Edinburgh, and that 
architects in Glasgow and other towns were willing to send 
plans should the committee decide on an open competition. 


BOXGROVE PRIORY CHURCH.* 
By CHARLES LYNAM. 


HE Priory Church has been much written about, and 
has been thoroughly illustrated. Its history has been 
fully explained, and its architectural details exhaustively dealt 
with. Yet, notwithstanding all these efforts to throw light 
upon the building, it must after all be visited to be duly 
appreciated. The technical description of a structure like this 
and its architectural delineation is one thing ; the quietness of 
its situation, its peaceful surroundings, the silver grey of its 
flint-built walls, the red tiling of its roofs, toned with golden 
lichen, and its picturesque outlines, enhanced by the rich 
foliage of varied green, go far to make up quite another thing. 
What ideas of light and shade, of sunshine and shadow, of 
brilliancy and sombreness, or of colour, do the mere lines of the 
architectural draughtsmen convey? What notion of the spirit 
of design, of the power of scientific construction, does mere 
verbal history give us? To enjoy the pleasures of these 
qualities we must of necessity visit the place itself. Here we 
are to view these remains in all their beauty and _ interest, 
carrying us back, as they do, for at all events seven hundred 
and fifty years. 
Its Present Condition. 

Let us look at what these works display to us. First we 
shall see that one limb of this church has been (with the excep- 
tion of a fragment) severed from the body, and that the central 
feature of the whole has been robbed of its due proportion, the 
want of which is felt over the whole building. In plain terms 
the nave, except the eastern bay, is now a ruin, and an arcade 
storey and the lantern lighting of the tower are shut out from 
view. The principal remains of this ancient priory consist of 
the church, of the west front of the chapter-house, and of a 
three-storey building to the north of the church, which has 
been variously called the “refectory” and “ prior’s dwelling.” 
There are also some indications of cloisters to the north of the 
church, and, perhaps, the site of the wall which surrounded the 
precincts is discernible on the west and south sides. The con- 
ventual buildings were without doubt to the north, and there 
are signs of considerable erections west of the “ prior’s lodging.” 
The church is a cross on plan with a central tower, but the 
western limb or nave is now a ruin, excepting to the extent of 
one double bay. The north and south transepts are without 
aisles, but there are clear indications of each having contained 
an altar on its eastern side. “The eastern limb, or choir, is of 
four main bays, each subdivided into two, forming in all, there- 
fore, eight bays. It has north and south aisles for its whole 
length, their vaulting answering to tke eight bays of the choir. 
To the west of the south transept, filling up the angle between 
it and the south aisle of the nave, is a porch which forms the 
present main entrance into the church. In the centre of the 
north choir aisle is a vestry approached only from the church. 
Over the transepts lofts have been erected, making them of two 
storeys. The nave has a south aisle, but, at the east end, is with- 
out one on the north, which was the case for about half the length 
of the entire nave when it consisted of six main subdivided 
bays. Besides the main entrance, there is nowa small doorway 
on the west side of the north transept. The second main bay 
from the east on the south side of the choir has had its sub- 
dividing pier removed, and in it an erection, bearing the name 
of Thomas la War, with the date 1532, has been put up, to the 
utter disfigurement of a large part of the choir. Not intending 
to mention this “ monument” again, its complete debasement 


of character may be here observed, and notice drawn tothe: 


carving on the central pendentive of its roof, where four angels 
are represented with their heads downwards at the back of a 


shield, which bears the coat-of-arms of the said Thomas la. War. 


Could anything be more inconsistent with true art or right 
feeling? The porch, vestry, central tower, and transepts. have 
agree eee pene eek TE Die ak ne eae 
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timber roofs. The choir and its aisles, the nave and its south 
aisle, are all vaulted. The tower and transepts were not 
designed for groining. <A large part of the original roof timbers 
over the ceiling of the choir still remain.. They have double 
collars and braces, strengthened by tie beams, with king-posts 
and struts at certain intervals.. The western part of this roof 
has been remodelled in more recent times. ‘The whole of the 
filling-in of the vaults of the choir is of chalk. It is a little 
curious that the splays of the two lancet windows at the east 
end which light this roof—not seen from any part of the church 
—should be plastered of original work. The groin ribs to the 
choir vault spring from the main piers only, and the vaulting 
is entirely without ridge ribs, both longitudinally and trans- 
versely. The vault to the nave is of the same character as that 
to the choir, and so are those to the aisles of the choir, except 
that it is dealt with by the limits of the sub-bays. The vault- 
ing to the south aisle of the nave has noribs. There has been 
great controversy as to whether there were not two churches 
under one roof within the length of the entire building. The 
lower part of the west wall of the present church is an early 
one, and in it are two doorways with a blank space between, 
where, it is suggested, stood the altar to the second church. 


Styles of Architecture. 


At a first glance the church generally would, probably, be 
put down as of the Lancet period, with Transitional Norman at 
the crossing ; but there are some subtleties of chronological 
sequence, especially about the crossing and transepts, which 
merit careful attention. If this be given it will be found that 
in the transepts and nave are the remains of a former church, 
which probably had only a short eastern limb, with aisles, and 
a western limb, with south aisle only. The principal evidence 
pointing in this direction is the two small rude semicircular 
arches between the transepts and the choir aisles, and the one 
similar arch to the south aisle of the nave and the blocked up 
early semicircular windows in the flanks of the transepts. These 
walls appear to have had two tiers of windows in their height, 
and so does the south gable. The present nave roof, though 
lower than that of the choir, is higher than that of the origina) 
church, as a lower line of roof is distinctly marked in the 
interior of the south transept, and the weathering string corner 
is still partly preserved both here and against the eastern wall 
of the tower, marking the line of the roof of the original choir 
and transepts, the ridge of which is 1 foot 8 inches below the 
string beneath the present upper windows of the tower. Then, 
again, that very precious fragment of the western front of the 
original chapter-house—reminding us of its fellows at Wenlock 
and Haughmond—is a clear fact pronouncing the existence of 
an establishment of. earlier date than the bulk of the present 
buildings. It is said that the priory was founded between the 
years 1117 and 1135 A.D, and the earliest work may perhaps be 
placed as falling within these dates. 

The great piers of the tower form a focus of much chrono- 
logical interest. In them is contained a portion of no less 
than four distinct periods, that of the earliest in the simple 
square joint, from which springs the rude semicircular arches 
of the aisles; the Transitional Norman in the south-western 
responds to the south aisle, and later Transitional Norman in 
the moulded faces which form the main part of these piers, and 
finally the western responds of the lancet choir. Before leaving 
these great piers it should be more particularly noted that the 
present low, flat ceiling above the main arches shuts out from 
view features of architectural interest second to none in the 
whole of the fabric, namely, an arcade of pointed arches on 
each face of the tower, with widely splayed semicircular win- 
dows above, which were intended as a lantern to this central 
point in the church. This arcading consists_of four pointed 
arches on each face, springing from central and side piers, 
having double shafts in the reveals, with single intermediate 
shafts. The caps of these shafts are richly moulded and carved, 
and the bases and arches are likewise well moulded. Above 
these arches runs a string-course, from which starts the high- 
splayed sill of the upper windows, which are treated in a simple 
manner, but effectively occupy nearly the whole wall space by 
their openings and broad splays. The next part in point of 
date is the arcading of the nave with the lower part of the wall 
above. This nave has also been designed originally on the plan of 
a main bay subdivided by minor shafts, for there are still to be 
seen the large clustered pier and the single cylindrical shaft 
alternately. It is a curious fact that the principle of design 
should have prevailed from the earliest to the latest main work 
throughout these buildings, for first it is to be seen in the 
openings on each side of the chapter-house doorway (which 
treatment in this situation is said to be unique), then in the 
late Norman nave, and again in the later but more ambitious 
choir. The whole of the eastern limb is of one date, allowing 
for its commencement at the extreme east and gradual develop- 
ment westwards. It will be noticed that the first two main bays 
to the east are of a richer type of treatment both in the mould- 
ings and in the materials, for in them the use of Purbeck and’ 
other marbles is more abundant than in the western portion.’ 
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All the windows in this portion were originally of the lancet 
form, those to the aisles being treated in the simplest manner, 
whilst the triplet at the east end and those of the clerestory are 
elaborated by marble shafts, rich mouldings, and some carving. 
It will be seen also that the diagonal ribs of the groining are 
enriched by the dog-tooth, and have carved bosses at their 
intersections. Next to the choir in point of date comes the 
south porch, which is of Decorated character; and, lastly, the 
vestry, which is of Perpendicular date of a very good type. 
There are also sundry late insertions of windows in the choir 
aisles and gable of the south transept. 

Of the architectural design of this building too much cannot 
be said in its praise. Perhaps there is a little inconsistency 
on this head in the later raising of the roofs of the limbs of 
the cross, and in all probability the low and humble original 
church had merits of simplicity and consistency which the pre- 
sent building, as now seen, appears to lack, but then we know 
not what was in the minds of the later builders with regard to 
the central tower ; but this we do know, that their building, re- 
garded in itself alone, bears evidence of the greatest aptitude 
of design and constructive skill. It seems to have been a 
settled principle at the start with the designers that their 
building should not be excessive in height, whilst they deter- 
mined at the same time that considerable length should be 
maintained, and how to proportion the comparative lowness of 
the structure to its great length (the present church being in 
length six times its width in the nave and the entire length 
more than ten times) was the main problem to be solved by 
the designer. No happier means could, perhaps, be adopted 
for this. purpose than the principle of main and subsidiary 
division of bays before alluded to, and this I make bold to 
suggest was the reason for the adoption of this method of 
design. It is obvious also that this principle carries with it 
the necessity for as little of the aid of flying buttresses as 
possible, and it allows of that bold and singular treatment of 
an arcaded clerestory which is here adopted. Externally, the 
proportion of height in the building is ample, as the addition of 
a high-pitched roof above the vaulting gives all the increase in 
this direction which is desirable, and nothing could well 
exceed in perfectness of design the eastern end of the choir. 
Of the whole it may be fairly said that in its general outline 
and in the simplicity of its several parts the architecture of this 
church is of the most instructive kind. 


The Dedication. 


The dedication of the church was in the names of the 
Blessed Mary and of St. Blaise, a bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, 
and originally it contained at least five altars, of which more 
than traces remain of four—three at the east end of the choir, 
and one against the east wall of the south transept. The slabs 
of the high altar and that of the south aisle are now in the floor 
of the church at those points. During the late alterations some 
ornamental floor tiles were found, and they now form part of the 
floor at the east end of the south aisle. They are of very varied 
design and of early date ; some bear inscriptions, others repre- 

-sent birds, stags, hounds, fleur de lis of peculiar treatment. 
Many of them have the lines of their patterns incised, and some 
are border tiles. On the east wall of the south transept and the 
north-east responds of tower are some early wall decorations in 
colour. Of ancient glass there appears to be none. There are 
monuments on the floor of the aisles of the south transept, 
most of them being table tombs formed of Purbeck or other 
marble ; that in the south transept is of great size. They are 
all very much of one type and of late date. In some cases 
brasses have been removed from them. There is also one 
coffin lid of marble, -with a slightly raised cross upon it of 
probably the date of the choir, now lying in the south transept. 
One modern brass in the south aisle deserves to be mentioned 
for its simplicity and the sentiment it conveys. It is to the 
Countess of Derby, “our benefactress,” put there no doubt by 
those who had reason to remember and perpetuate the good 
deeds of one whom they esteemed. The altar plate is of silver, 
and is dated 1865, and it very appropriately superseded one 
single broken chalice of pewter. In the south transept is a 
pillar stoup, like our Association saw in a remote church in 
Pembrokeshire last year. There is but one bell in the tower, 
which is, however, as much as 4 feet in diameter at its mouth, 
and is carried by a most substantial oak stock no less than 
2 feet 3 inches deep. The bell bears a long Latin inscription to 
the effect that it was recast out of the remains of a former ring 
of eight bells which were injured by lightning, and it bears date 
1673. As before remarked, this tower was not designed as a 
bell tower but as a lantern. 

On the outside of the church, besides much architectural 

' character, there are many points of archeological interest. 
Amongst these must first be mentioned the ruins of the west 
arm or nave of the church, with the aisleless wall on the north, 
the pointed arches on the south and remains of the west end, 
and wall of a north aisle towards the west. Also the indications 

-of the cloisters against the west wall of the north transept and 


the north wall of the naye. On the pediment: of the eastern 


flying buttress to the choir, and on the corresponding buttress 
on the north, there are carvings which have attracted much 
attention. And last of all there is that arched western face of 
the Norman ckapter-house, with the remnants of its groinings 
and vaults, to which everyone must turn an admiring eye. Of 
all the other conventual buildings but one solitary block at 
present exists, which is to the north of the church, and runs 
north and south. It has been of three storeys in height, that 
on the ground floor vaulted in five bays lengthwise, and two 
transversely. There have been at least three doorways in this 
apartment, one at the south end, and one at the east and west 
sides respectively. The ground floor was lighted by widely- 
splayed windows in the side walls. On the west side in:the 
second bay from the north end has been a fine open fireplace. 
At the south end, on the east side, there are indications of 
an abutting building, which was probably a staircase. The 
first floor has been a fine apartment with two entrances on 
the west side in the end bays, and one in the south gable: 
It had a wooden ceiling, which was probably carried by a row 
of piers down the centre and placed over the columns below: 
It was lighted by a fine two-light window in the fourth ‘gable 
and other windows in the flanks. The upper floor, running up 
within the roof, was not a mean one. It was lighted by single- 
light windows in the gables. To the west, at the north and 
south ends of this building, are indications of adjoining struc- 
tures ; to the south groin ribs remain, and to the north a 
cupboard in the thickness of the wall, and a large recess, which 
looks like that of a fireplace. The walls of this building were 
strengthened by large projecting buttresses, and at the south- 
west corner of the eaves, the springer stones of the gables. still 
remain. It has been called of the “Decorated period,”. but 
perhaps it is nothing rash to say that about the year 1300 would 
represent the date of its erection. We have now very imper- 
fectly looked at what remains of the ancient Priory Church and 
conventual buildings at Boxgrove, and we may well finish our 
review of them with a feeling of gratitude to Robert de Hala, 
its founder, and a cousin of the Conqueror, to the monks by 
whose devotion and skill these buildings were erected, and to 
those who have preserved them to our service to the present 
time. And further, we shall not disagree in the opinion that 
Sussex, or any other county, may be duly proud of this noble 
abbey church and its surroundings. 


THE FERRARI FESTIVAL. 


CCORDING to Lomazzo, the Milanese painter, Guadenzio 
Ferrari was one of the seven greatest painters of the 
world, although he has been systematically ignored by Vasari. 
He is described by Burckhardt as follows :—“ Ferrari was one 
of the most powerful masters of the golden time, but was dis- 
tracted by the opposite teachings of the old Lombard and the 
Piedmontese schools, of Leonardo, Perugino, and Raphael, all 
of whose studios he must have attended. With great power 
and freedom he worked up their ideas afresh, while between 
times his own naturalism breaks out. The life-like movement 
and intense expression of feeling at times is of the highest 
order.” As indicating the value that was placed on his works, 
the story is told that when Vercelli was besieged in 1638 the 
Spanish general would not allow his men to fire on the Church 
of St. Christopher, which contained some of the painter’s 
works. 

On August 23 and three following days a festival was held 
in the Sesia Valley, on the skirts of the Alps, to the north of 
Novara, to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the painter. At Valduggia the sequestered hamlet where he 
was born, the festivities opened, and were carried on for the 
next three days at the neighbouring little town of Varallo, 
whose exquisitely beautiful situation and exceptional artistic 
interest heightened the charm of the commemoration feast. 
The town was prettily decorated for the occasion, and, though 
remotely situated and many miles from a railway station, was 
crowded by an influx of visitors, of all orders and degrees, from 
the representative of the Duke of Aosta down to the lowest 
peasant from some little village around. The authorities, 
members of the committee, and invited guests met at two on 
Sunday, August 23, in the hall of the School of Design, and 
then proceeded to the Piazza Ferrari. Here, within sight of 
the artist’s memorial statue, of the Church of the Madonna delle 
Grazie, that contains his great fresco, and of the sanctuary that 
towers on the heights above, and which he adorned with more of 
his masterly work, the inaugural ceremony took place. Professor 
Celesia’s speech in eulogy of the illustrious Valsesian artist was 
listened to by an appreciative crowd of Valsesians, gentle and 
simple. Fora foreigner, not the least striking feature was the dis- 
play of the picturesque costumes of the peasants of the neighbour- 
ing valleys. Thedress, whichis extremely becoming, was assumed 
also on this occasion by some of the ladies present and their 


-children.--An “occasional” hymn of praise, executed -by the 


city band, with chorus, brought the open-air proceedings ‘to a 
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close. The succeeding ceremonies included, besides, the open- 
ing of a fine art loan exhibition of the works of Valsesian artists, 
ancient and modern, and the performance in the Church of the 
Madonna delle Grazie of a choral symphony, written expressly 
for the festival by Cagnoni, maestro di capella at Novara. At 
night the town was prettily illuminated, the tasteful and ingeni- 
ous contrivances producing in the narrow streets and irregular 
picturesque piazze a better effect than is often obtained by 
more elaborate means. A Requiem Mass, also composed for 
the occasion by Cagnoni, and creditably performed by a nume- 
rous orchestra and chorus in the church belonging to the sanc- 
tuary on the hill, formed a worthy conclusion to the festival. 
Varallo is a town of some 3,500 inhabitants ; but it would be 
difficult to find in many a place of greater importance the will 
or the power to carry out an artistic commemoration in so 
thoroughly agreeable a manner. Nothing couid exceed the 
courtesy shown by the authorities to the foreigners who 
attended. The festival, which passed off without a flaw, will 
not soon be forgotten by those lovers of art who had the good 
fortune to be present. 


SEPULCHRAL EFFIGIES IN CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL.* 


By M. H. BLoxaM, F.S.A. 


ITTLE more than nine years ago the late Rev. Mackenzie 
Walcot, the well-known ecclesiastical antiquary, wrote to 
me to inquire if I had ever examined the tomb in Chichester 
Cathedral popularly ascribed to Bishop Richard de la Wych, 
who died A.D. 1253, and was canonised by Pope Urban IV. 
A.D. 1261, and who was thenceforth known as St. Richard, 
whose translation took place A.D. 1276, and whose life is given 
in that costly and voluminous work, to which few have access, 
the Acta Sanctorum, under the day April 11th. I had not 
indeed noticed the supposed tomb of St. Richard, but shortly 
afterwards, whilst staying at Beeding Priory, I went down to 
Chichester, and as far as the limited time afforded by railway 
in travelling to and fro in the day permitted, I took brief notes 
of some of the ancient sepulchral effigies and nonuments in the 
cathedral. I was unable, for the reason above stated, to stay in 
the cathedral so long as I could have wished, and my notes 
were somewhat hurried and fragmental. Such, however, as I took 
them down at the time, I give them, on the understanding that 
allowance must be made for my having had no opportunity 
since of comparing them fresh for revision. 

None of the ancient sepulchral monuments in the cathedral 
of Chichester, especially those which are uninscribed, can, I 
think, be attributed to an earlier period than the latter part of 
the twelfth century—I doubt, indeed, if so early. At the 
entrance into the Lady Chapel are three coffin-shaped slabs, 
commemorative of bishops, one only of which bears an inscrip- 
tion “ Radulfus Epi.” . This slab, wider at the upper than the 
lower part, is somewhat raised, and the surface is narrower 
than the base. Upon it is sculptured in relief a pastoral staff, 
headed with a plain curved crook, and a simple mitre with 
infule depending from it. This tomb has been ascribed to 
Bishop Ralph Luffa, who died A.D. 1123, but, without being too 
positive, I rather incline to assign it to Bishop Ralph de 
Warham, who died A.D. 1222, the shape of the mitre being 
rather that of the fashion of the thirteenth than of the twelfth 
century. 

On the south side of the Lady Chapel, or the entrance 
thereto, beneath a pointed arch cusped within and crocketted 
above, apparently of later date than the tomb over which it 
appears, is a low, coffin-shaped slab, somewhat raised, bearing 
a pastoral staff in relief crossing from right to left. Near 
to this is another coffin-shaped slab bearing a pastoral 
staff crossing from left to right. .These tombs have been 
severally ascribed to Bishop Hilary, who died a.p. 1169, 
and Bishop Seffrid II., who died A.D. 1204. Uninscribed, how- 
ever, as they are, I look upon the scriptions as uncertain, and 
think they may be of a later date, though not so late, perhaps, 
as the cusped and crocketted arch above. On a slab in the 
north aisle is a pastoral staff of very simple design incised. Of 
what bishop this was commemorative I know not, but as I 
know of no incised slabs earlier than the thirteenth century, I 
would assign this tomb to an early period in that age. At the 
east end of the south aisle of the choir is a coffin-shaped slab 
of Purbeck marble, slightly raised above the pavement, with a 
hollow moulding round the verge. This appears to be an 
episcopal tomb of the early half of the thirteenth century. It 
exhibits a shield and mitre upheld by angels, but of what. bishop 
it is commemorative I am ignorant. There is a slab on the 
pavement at the back of the altar screen, in which, within a 
trefoil, two hands are sculptured supporting a heart, with the 
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inscription in Norman French “ Jez gist le Ceur Maud de...” 
the lady’s name being illegible. It was no uncommon custom 
when a heart was buried apart from the body, which was not 
unfrequently the case, for the place of sepulture to be thus 
pointed out. My notes do not enable me to decide whether this 
is a memorial of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

On a high panelled tomb is the recumbent effigy of a bishop 
reputed to be that of St. Richard, but evidently of a much later 
period than the time of his death, canonisation and translation. 
On the head is worn a mitre; round the neck, the amice, 
with a stiff parure, is folded. The body vestments consist of 
the alb, over which appear the extremities of the stole. The 
dalmatic, open at the sides, is worn above the alb, but there is 
no appearance of the tunic. Over the dalmatic is worn the 
chasuble. The right hand is gloved, and upheld in act of 
benediction. On the middle finger the episcopal ring is worn. 
The left hand, also gloved, holds the pastoral staff, which is 
veiled, and the crook, sculptured with foliage. The maniple 
depends from the left arm, and at the feet of the effigy isa 
dog. The face is close shaven, and the head reposes in 
lozenge and square-cushion, supported by small statuettes of 
angels in albs, one on each side. The statuettes on the side of 
this tomb are modern, for it has undergone of late considerable 
reparation. There is a perceptible difference in episcopal and 
other ecclesiastical sepulchral effigies after the middle of the 
fourteenth century. [or up to that time, circa A.D. 1350, we 
find ecclesiastics of sacerdotal or episcopal rank wearing the 
moustache over the upper lip, and the short crisp beard about 
the chin, but after that period the upper lip and chin were 
close shaven. And such is the case with this effigy, a fact 
which evidences it could not have been sculptured less than at 
least a century after tke death of St. Richard. There is, 
indeed, no reason to suppose that he was ever commemorated 
by a sculptured recumbent effigy. Canonised within eight 
years of his death, his remains were subsequently translated or 
placed in a shrine, differing altogether in fashion to a sepul- 
chral monument such as this. Of his shrine and of its destruc- 
tion in the reign of Henry VIII. I can find no account. 

At the south-east corner of the south transept is the re- 
cumbent effigy, much mutilated, of Bishop John de Langton, 
who died A.D. 1337. The upper portion of the mitre is gone, 
but the zzfu/@ remain hanging down behind. Round the neck 
is folded the amice. The body vestments consist of the alb, 
over which is worn the dalmatic, and over that the chasuble 
whilst depending from the left arm is the maniple. There are 
but small remains of the pastoral staff, and these are on the 
left side of the effigy. In the wall of the north aisle of the 
choir, on a high tomb of alabaster, the front of which is 
panelled and decorated with shields, is the recumbent effigy of 
a bishop. This has been ascribed, whether rightly or wrongly 
I cannot say, to Bishop Adam de Moleyns, who died A.D. 1449. 
On the head is the stra preciosa, much mutilated, as is also 
the face; the hands are gone, but were conjoined and richly 
gloved. The body vestments consist of the alb, over which 
appear the extremities of the stole, which are tasselled, not. 
fringed ; over this is worn the tunic, then the dalmatic, and 
over all the chasuble. The maniple depends from the left arm. 
The sleeves both of the alb and dalmatic, the latter wider than 
the former, are visible. On the left side appears the pastoral 
ett the crook of which is gone. This effigy is much muti- 
ated. 

On the south side of the nave, near the entrance into the 
choir, is a plain high tomb of Purbeck marble. This _ is 
ascribed to Bishop James Arundel, who died A.D. 1447. - The 
incised brass effigy of the bishop on the top of this tomb is 
completely defaced, the inscription at the sides is also gone. 
At each corner was one of the evangelistic symbols, and at the 
sides two shields ; these are also gone. On the south side of 
the north aisle of the choir beyond the altar screen, is a plain 
high tomb ; this has been attributed to Bishep Edward Story, 
who died AD. 1503. From each side of this tomb an 
escutcheon has been torn away. Beneath a canopy in the 
south wall of the south aisle of the choir is a high tomb of — 
alabaster divided in front into four compartments, containing 
shields charged with armorial bearings, On this tomb is the 
recumbent effigy of Bishop Robert Sherborne, who died 
A.D, 1536. His face is close shaven, his hair clubbed. On his 
head he wears the mztra preciosa, with infule attached. 
About the neck is folded the amice with its parure. . The other 
vestments consist of the alb, with the parure in front at the 
skirts ; above is worn the tunic, over that the dalmatic, and 
over all the chasuble with orfrays. On the feet are round- 
toed sandals, which rest against a lion. The hands are 
gloved and conjoined as in prayer. On the left of the body is - 
the pastoral staff, headed with a highly floriated crook. Small 
statuettes of angels support the head. Opposite the tomb 
assigned to Bishop Story, but on the south side, is a plain high 
tomb, on which a mitre, pastoral staff, and shield have been 
engraved. This has been attributed to Bishop George Day 
who died A.D. 1556. X 

The mural monument of Bishop Thomas Bickley, who died 
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A.D. 1596, is the only one in the cathedral which exhibits the 
effigy in the ecclesiastical habit of a bishop as worn in the 
reign of Elizabeth, differing altogether from the episcopal vest- 
ments in use up to the close of the reign of Henry VIII. 
The effigy of this bishop, of small size, only 2 feet 6 inches in 
height, is represented kneeling before a faldstool bareheaded, 
with moustache and beard. Round the neck is worn a ruff. 
The episcopal habit consists of a rocket with full white sleeves, 
with a black chimere, over which is worn a black tippet, the 
miscalled scarf of later days ; the canonical or choral habit of 
a former age, in later times mistaken for the stole. This effigy 
is placed beneath a coved or semicircular arch, over which is a 
horizontal pediment or entablature supported on either side by 
a Corinthian column. This entablature is surrounded by an 
escutcheon surrounded by scroll-work. 

On the north side of the north aisle of the nave is a high 
tomb, in front of which are six quatrefoiled compartments, 
three of which contain shields, and three statuettes in relief, 
which are, however, much mutilated. The same arrangement 
occurs on the opposite side. On this tomb is the recumbent 
effigy of a lady, her head, neck, and chin attire consisting of the 
veil and whimple, her body dress of the gown and mantle. The 
drapery of these is disposed in graceful folds, the sleeves which 
are apparent of the inner vest are close fitting, the hands are 
conjoined in prayer, and at the feet are two whelps. This is a 
monument of the fourteenth century, but the name of the lady 
thus commemorated is unknown. 

On a high tomb adjoining the north wall of the north aisle 
of the nave are two recumbent effigies, the one of a nobleman 
or knight in armour, the other that of his lady, lying on his 
right side. Heis represented in a conical basinet and camail 
of mail, his head reposing on a tilting helmet, with a lion’s head 
as the crest. An emblazoned jupon is worn over the body 
armour, and a horizontal bawdrick around the hips. Attached 
to the breastplate, which is concealed by the jupon, is a skirt of 
mail. Cuisses, genouilleves, jambs, and sollerets, the latter 
laminated and pointed, defend the thighs, knees, legs, and feet. 
On the left side a sword is worn, on the right an anelace or 
dagger. A gauntlet is held in the left hand; the right hand is 
clasping that of the lady. At his feet is a lion. The lady 
appears in a round head-dress, or plaited coif and veil worn 
over it; over the neck and chin a widow’s gorget is worn. The 
body-dress consists of a gown and mantle, the drapery curiously 
arranged ; at the feet of the lady is a dog. This tomb has been 
ascribed to Richard Fitzalan, the fourteenth Earl of Arundel, 
who was beheaded A.D. 1397, but the armour would appear to 
be at least a generation earlier than his death, and his body 
was buried in London. He was twice married; his first wife 
died A.D. 1385, in his lifetime, and was buried at Lewes. His 
second wife, who survived him, married again after his death ; 
she died A.D. 1400, and was buried at Boxgrove. This tomb is 
said not to have been placed in this cathedral originally, but to 
have been brought hither from some other church. ‘This is 
probable. On the suppression of monasteries, some of the 
sepulchral monuments in such conventual churches as were 
destroyed were removed to other churches for preservation. Of 
such supposed cases a goodly list might be made. Half a 
century ago this tomb was in a dilapidated condition, and frag- 
ments of it are said to have been dispersed about the cathedral. 
It was restored in 1843. 

The ancient sepulchral monuments in this cathedral have, 
as in other cathedrals, undergone more or less mutilation and 
change, the former notably in the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century, when much destruction was effected by the troops of 
the Parliamentarian army. Brasses were stripped from sepul- 
chral slabs, and many supposed ascriptions to the monuments, 
the exceptions being few, are at least but guess work. It would 
require no inconsiderable amount of investigation and patience 
in an endeavour to ascertain not only the original positions of 
such tombs as are doubtful, but the real personages of whom 
they are commemorative. Unfortunately this is a cathedral of 
which Browne Willis did not treat. 


THE MANOR HOUSE AT HOWDEN. 


HE annual excursion of the Yorkshire Archzological 
Association was held on Wednesday in last week, when 
Howden was visited. The parish church was described by 
Mr. J. P. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. After luncheon, the Rev. W. 
Hutchinson, vicar, read a paper on “ The Manor House of the 
Bishop of Durham.” It was well-known that the Bishops of 
Durham had very large powers conferred on them by William 
the Conqueror, and that they had several halls granted them in 
Yorkshire, one of which was Howden and Howdenshire. They 
might take it for granted that a hall or manor-house would be 
built for the Bishop’s reception when he visited his villa. In 
the twelfth century Bishop Pudsey was frequently in his vill 
of Howden, and he was one who endowed Roger de Hoveden 
with the tithes of the parish. Bishop Pudsey, after a very 


brilliant, but a stormy career, died in the Manor House of 
Howden, where King John frequently stayed as a guest of the 
Bishop, and to him he granted the privilege in the year 1200, 
by charter, of holding a fair at Howden annually. Again, in 
1260, Walter de Kirkham died there, as was testified by 
a beautiful marble slab still existing, and inscribed with his 
name. They had no further notice of the Manor House 
of any moment until they came to Bishop Walter Skirlaw, a 
native of Holderness, to whom they were indebted for 
large portions of the buildings of the Manor House, which 
was in the form of a quadrangle, whose inner dimensions were 
186 feet from east to west, and 126 feet from north to south. 
Bishop Skirlaw built the hall which occupied the extreme 
eastern portion of the south side, and was 62 feet long by 24 
broad. The Jast addition made to the Manor House was the 
gateway, which formed the highest adornment to the present 
vicarage grounds, erected by Cardinal Longley, whose arms it 
bore. Few changes occurred for many years until the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. To Bishop Pilkington is ascribed the 
inglorious task of stripping the roofs of the hall and larger 
structures of their lead, and breaking down the battlements for 
mere waste and destruction, and of thus leading the crumbling 
walls to hasty wreck and desolation. Claims for dilapidations 
were made in 1634, but disallowed. The materials were in part 
used up after the demolition of the Manor House in the build- 
ing, with its misleading air of quaintness, which stood near the 
gateway ; in part these being dispersed, like the stones of the 
choir, in patches in several buildings of the town; in part they 
have been broken up for repair of roads. Notwithstanding this 
dispersion those scattered notices he had given would help 
them, he trusted, to realise in thought what for 600 years were 
the ups and downs of the Bishop’s Mancr House of Howden. 


ANKERWYKE HOUSE. 


N historic home, the ancient home of the Harcourt family, 
including ‘“‘Magna Charta Island,’ on or near which 
King John signed “the bulwark of British liberty,” in 1215, is 
announced for sale early next month. The estate comprises 
nearly 700 acres, with a rental of a little over 2,000/. a year. 
Ankerwyke is in the parish of Wraysbury, between Staines and 
Datchet, and is celebrated for the picturesque beauty of its 
trees, which form a conspicuous feature when seen from the 
riverside. Ankerwyke was once a Benedictine Priory, founded 
in honour of St. Mary Magdalen by Sir Gilbert Montfichet, in 
the reign of HenryII. It was afterwards given by Edward VI. 
to Sir Thomas Smith, who resided there, and erected a mansion, 
which was taken down in 1805. According to Mr. Thorne, the - 
present house is a plain stucco-fronted mansion, with a portico. 
The glory of the place is the famous yew, which is one of the 
most famous trees in the kingdom. It stood there probably ° 
when King John and the Barons met in the opposite meadows, 
and was already celebrated for its size when Leland wrote his 
“Itinerary.” According to local traditions, it was one of the 
many trysting-places of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. 


Meeting of Associates, R.I.B.A. 

S1R,—Will you grant me a small space in your columns to 
call the attention of all Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to the notice headed ‘“ General Meeting of 
Associates in October,” which appears in the last number of 
the Proceedings, on page 242. 

I shall be much obliged if all communications relating to 
the business of that meeting be sent to me, at 8 Delahay Street, 
Westminster, S.W., before the 24th inst.,on which date the 
Associates’ Committee holds its next meeting. 

I am, &c., 
G. RICHARDS JULIAN, 
Hon. Sec. Associates’ Committee. 


The First Cast-Iron Bridge. 

Si1r,—I take the liberty to say that the paragraph. under 
the heading of “ The First Cast-Iron Bridge,” in “ Tesserze” of 
the 28th ult., is very far from being accurate. The idea of using — 
iron for the construction ofa bridge originated with Mr. Abraham 
Darby and his brother-in-law, Mr. Richard Reynolds, .then 
resident at Ketley, and the design which was finally approved 
and carried out by them at their works was prepared under 
Mr. Darby’s direction by his foreman, Mr. Thomas Gregory. 
Mr. John Wilkinson, of Broseley, who was an enthusiast in the 
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use of cast iron, assisted with his advice ; and Mr. Thomas F. 
Pritchard, as an architect, was also consulted. But the plan 
prepared by Mr. Pritchard proposed a structure chiefly of brick 
or stone, having a permanent cast-iron centre, or internal 
segment ; and it was altogether set aside in favour of the 
bridge entirely of cast iron. A copy of Mr. Pritchard’s plan is 
still preserved here. The bridge was erected by a joint-stock 
company, in which Mr. Darby was chiefly, and Mr. Wilkinson 
was largely, interested, and Mr. Pritchard was also a share- 
holder. These facts have been correctly stated in several 
contemporary and subsequent publications, and perhaps as fully 
in Dr. Smiles’s “ Industrial Biography ” as in any recent work, 
Mr. Thomas Telford, then the county surveyor for Shropshire, 
was also consulted about the bridge, and some years after- 
wards the bridge at Buildwas was erected from his designs 
entirely in cast iron from these works. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. G. NorRRIS. 
Coalbrookdale Iron Works, Shropshire: 
September 2, 1885. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Alfreton.—A new Wesleyan chapel has been erected at 


Alfreton. The work has been executed by Messrs. Harper 
Bros., contractors, of Ilkeston. Mr. Wills, of Derby, is the 
architect. 


Bishop Stortford.—The chancel of the parish church has 
been reopened, after restoration, under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur W. Blomfield. The work has been done by Messrs. 
Rattee & Kett, builders, of Cambridge. 


Exhall, near Coventry.—The parish church dedicated to 
St. Giles, one of the 146 churches in England named after that 
patron saint, was reopened on Tuesday last after renovation 
and extension. The north aisle has now been extended, to be 
uniform with the south, and a new vestry and organ-chamber 
erected. The whole of the seating has been cleansed, thus 
showing all the old oak framing, which considerably adds to 
the beauty of the church. The whole of the windows in the 
north aisle and in the vestry have been filled in with lead lights 
of a geometrical pattern of various designs, made by Mr. 
William Pearce, of Birmingham, and are thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. The chancel has been recoloured, and a new lectern 
made by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, and given by 
one of the sub-contractors. The works have been carried out 
under the personal superintendence of the architect, Mr. William 
Tomlinson, at a cost of about 550/, Mr. Sanders, of Exhall, 
builder, being the contractor for the works. 


Northmolton.—The church of All Saints has been re- 
opened after restoration, which has been carried out by Mr. J. 
Davey, contractor, of Barnstaple, under the direction of Mr. 
Ashworth, of Exeter. 


GENERAL. 


A Pension upon the Civil List of too/. a year has been 
awarded by the Queen to the four sisters of the late Mr. John 
Leech, the artist. 


Mr. J. M. Swan has been elected a member of the Dutch 
Society of Water-Colours. 


A Committee is to be formed to take steps for the erection 
of a memorial to the late Sir Titus Salt, which it is expected 
will take the form of a statue in the park given by that gentle- 
man to the people of Saltaire. 


A Memorial to the Roman Catholic officers and men of the 
royal navy who died in the Egyptian and Soudan campaigns 
is to be placed in the Roman Catholic Church at Sheerness. 


The Death is announced of Mr. G. C. Haddon, architect, of 
Hereford and Malvern. 


Mr. Leonard Hughes, of Holywell, has been declared the 
winner of the prize of 10/. offered by the National Eisteddfod 
Association for the best six designs to illustrate Ceirog’s poem, 
“Myfanwy.” Three sets of designs were sent in. The prize 
offered for best designs of Christmas cards has been awarded 
to Mr. J. T. Phillips, of Neath. 


The Western Park, just formed at Hull, was opened on 
Saturday by the Mayor of Hull. 


_ Mr. John Fowler, C.EB., has received the distinction of 

Knight Commander of St. Michael and St. George, in recog- 

pee of his services in connection with the late campaign in 
sypt. 


4 Government Commercial Museum has been established 
at Turin in connection with the industrial museum of that city. 
The authorities are desirous of receiving samples of produce or 
manufactures, with description and prices, for exhibition. 


A Byzantine Museum is to be established at Ravenna. 


The Tower of Heanor Church, at present in a dangerous 
condition, is to be entirely restored. 


The Technical College, Glasgow, has opened its ninth 
session in the weaving department. 


The Scaffolding for the repairs of Cromer Church tower 
has been completed. It is 160 feet high, and has taken seven 
weeks to erect. 


The Members of the Edinburgh Association of Science and 
Arts on Saturday visited the works of the Forth Bridge. 


Professor G. F. Armstrong has been appointed to the 
Chair of Engineering in Edinburgh University which was held 
by the late Professor Fleeming Jenkin. 


A Mining Exhibition was opened in Glasgow on Tuesday. 


The Board of Guardians of Birmingham on Wednesday 
discussed at considerable length a proposal to rescind the reso- 
lution passed a fortnight ago by the Board, approving the 
scheme to spend 6,ooo/. in the erection of a new infirmary in 
connection with the workhouse. The Board decided by a 
majority of twelve to adhere to its former decision. 


The Completion of Cologne Cathedral from 1823, 
when the work was resumed after a neglect of nearly three- 
quarters of a century, down to the Ist of April of the present 
year, has cost 1,050,000/, This is quite independent of gifts of 
valuable objects for the religious services or the decoration of 
the building, and of a large number of private donations and 
funds for pious foundations. 


The Villa d’Este, at Tivoli, according to a Roman paper, 
will probably be purchased by an industrial society having other 
aims in view than those of preserving its beautiful cypress-planted 
alleys. It adds that the municipality of Tivoli have protested 
against this act of vandalism. 

The Leicester Corporation have decided upon a scheme 
for the disposal and utilisation of the sewage of the borough, 
at a cost of 100,000/., and an annual outlay of 10,1557. 


The Bell Towers of the churches of Santa Cecilia and San 
Giuseppe, at Pisa, have been struck by lightning, that of Santa 
Cecilia being rent down the middle. 


The Brighton Town Council purpose devoting a portion 
of their newly-acquired Preston Park for a cricket-ground. 
Last winter they spent 1,500/. in levelling the land, employing 
for the purpose a large number of men who were out of work. 
They are now seeking to raise by loan 3,500/. more, to be 
devoted to completing the work, and on Tuesday Mr. Arnold 
Taylor, Local Government inspector, held an inquiry into the 
matter at the Brighton Town Hall. There was no practical 
opposition. 


The Severn Tunnel will, it is expected, be ready for traffic 
before the close of the year. The tunnel, which is about four 
and a half miles long, will greatly improve the communication 
between the main Great Western system and the South Wales 
railways. Its construction has occupied several years. 


An Additional Staircase is being erected next the flagstaff 
turret of the Round Tower, Windsor, to faci'itate the ascent and 
déscent of the numerous visitors who in the holiday season 
mount to the summit of the palace keep to enjoy the view from 
its battlements. The new staircase, which is being built of 
brick and white stone, begins on the left of the landing near 
the cannon, and rises on the east side of the old staircase con- 
taining the Sebastopol bell to the top of the Round Tower. 

Belgium is becoming more and more dependent upon other 
countries for iron ore, the imports of foreign ore for 1883 having 
been 1,641,515 tons, while the consumption of native ore was 
only 192,348 tons. From 1874 to 1883 the output of Belgian 
iron ore fell from 527,300 tons to 216,490 tons. The great 
bulk of the imported ore comes from Luxemburg and Bilbao. 
The total production of pig-iron in Belgium was 726,946 tons in 
1882, and 783,433 tons in 1883. 

An Anctent domestic sacellum or chapel has been lately 
discovered in the laying out of the new street Via della Statuto, 
nor far from the place known as Delle Sette Sale, in Rome. 
The chapel, dedicated to the tutelary divinities of the house, is 
built of beautiful marbles, and contained in a niche a statue of 
Zsis, with the usual representation of the sun. Other niches 
had small statues of ¥ipcter, Diana, Hercules, Mars, Bacchus, 
and Mercury. 

The International Inventions Exhibition.—The Executive 
Council of this Exhibition have completed arrangements with 
the whole of the railway companies of the United Kingdom 
whereby parties numbering twenty-five and upwards can from 
the present time, and until the close of the Exhibition, obtain at 
greatly reduced rates through tickets, combining the journey to 


London, carriage over the Underground Railways, passage - 


through the South Kensington Subway, and admission to the 
Exhibition and back. Application for these facilities should be 
made to any stationmaster in the countr 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 12.—Plans and Specifica- 
tions are inyited for the Erection of a Presby- 
terian Church, Church Hall, &c., not to cost 
more than £10,000. Premium of £20 for the 
best Design. Rev. John M‘Ilween, The Manse, 
Elmwood Avenue, Belfast. 


FULHAM.—Noy. 2,—Designs and Specifica- 
tions are invited for Building a Vestry Hall 
and Offices. Premiums of 75, 50, and 25 guineas. 
Mr. C. J. Foakes, Vestry Clerk, Berwick House, 
Walham Green. 


READING.—Noy. 1.—The Berks Archzolo- 
gical and Architectural Society offers prizes of 
31. 3s. and 2/. 2s. for the best set of measured 
drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in 
the county of Berks, to be competed for by 
students of art, under the age of 25, residing in 
the county of Berks. Mr. Slingsby Staliwood, 
Architect, Reading. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AnstTon.—Sept. 5.—For Restoration of Church. 
Mr. J. D. Webster, Architect, 21 Church Street, 
Sheffield.. 


‘BeRMonDsEY. — Sept. 9.— For Building 
Schools, Mangold Place, for the Committee 
of the Stephen- -the-Yeoman Ragged Schools. 
Mr. James Clench, Architect, Mansion House 
Chambers, Queen Victoria Street, H.C. 


BLACKBURN.--Sept. 7.—For Alterations to 
Premises, Daisyfield. Mr. J. W. Shorrock, Archi- 
tect, 17 Victoria Street, Blackburn. 


BRADFORD.—Sept. 7.—For Enlarging Schools 
at Dudley Hill. Mr. H. Marsden, Architect, 
365 Sticker Lane, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Sept. 12.—For Building Pair of 
Semi-detached Villas with Conservatory, Out 
Offices and Boundary Walls, at West Bowling. 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queens- 
bury. 

BuRTON-ON-TRENT.—Sept. 24.—For Building 
Lock-up, consisting of Inspector's Quarters and 
Two Cells at Winchill. Mr. J. Somes Story, 
County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 


CHATHAM.—Sept. 18.—For Building-work 
and Ironwork for Printing Room at Assembly 
Rooms. Messrs. Margetts, Son & Co., Architects, 
Medway Priory, New Road, Chatham. 


CHORLTON.—Sept. 5.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. W. Telford Gunson, C.E., 10 
Marsden Street, Manchester. 


CocKERTON.—For Building Five Houses. Mr. 
Neil Macara, Architect, Darlington. 


Croypon.—Sept. 15.—For Widening Wind- 


mill Bridge over the Railway. The Borough 
Surveyor, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 


CRUMPSALL.—Sept. 5.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. W. Telford Gunson, C.E, 10 
Marsden Street, Manchester. 


DERBY.—Sept. 5.—For Building Eight Dwell- 
ing-houses, London Road, and Eleven Cottages, 
Taylor Street. Mr. Lawrence Bright, Architect, 
9 St. Peter’s Church Walk, Nottingham. 


DUBLIN.—Sept. 15.—For Lining Basins of 
Two Swimming-baths in Tara Street, with 
Glazed Enamelled Tiles. Mr. D. J. Freeman, 
City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, 
Dublin. 


DULEEK.—Sept. 12.—For Additions to Mul- 
lafin House and Offices. Mr. R. J. Stirling, 
B.E., Architect, 25 Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


EARSDON.—Sept. 9.—For Building Methodist 
Chapel. Mr. Race, Architect, Westgate, Wear- 
dale. 


EDINBURGH.—Sept. 15.— For Reconstruction 
of Mertoun Bridge over the River Tweed, near 
St. Boswell’s Station. Messrs. Blyth & Cun- 
ningham, C.H., 135 George Street, Edinburgh. 


EvERTON —Sept. 7.—For Building Public 
Elementary School for 1,049 children. Mr. T. 
Mellard Reade, Architect, 4 South John Street, 
Liverpool. 

EXETER.—Sept. 22.—For Providing and 
Fixing a Hercules Turbine Wheel, with Set of 
Pumping Machinery, and Rearranging Rising 
Mains at the Pynes Pumping Station. The City 
Surveyor, 18 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


EXETER.—Sept. 9.—For Sinking and Lining 
Borehole at Lunatic Asylum. The Ci'y Sur- 
veyor, 18 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


Fansituy.—Sept. 10.—For Building Infants’ 
School. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 
Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


GUILDFORD. — Sept.— For Building Addi- 
tional Wards and other Works at the Royal 
Surrey County Hospital. Mr. W. G. Lower, 
Architect, 124 High Street, Guildford. 


HALIFAX.— Sept. 4.—For Extensions to 
Hanson Lane Mills. Messrs. Petty & Ives, 
Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—Sept. 14.—For Building Boundary 
Wall and Forming Cricket-ground. Messrs. 
Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, 
Halifax. 

HuGGATE.— Sept. 4.--For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel. Rev. F. Hunter, Pocklington. 


KEIGHLEY.—Sept. 4.—For Building Three 
Houses and Warehouse. Mr. D. Weatherhead, 
Architect, 1 Carlton Street, Keighley. 

KELLS.—Sept. 5.—For Building Ninety-five 
Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. N. Lacy, Clerk of the 
Union, Workhouse, Kells. 

KILBURN.—Sept. 8.—For Building House 
and Shop in the High Road. Mr. Edward 
Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor House, The 
Vale, Acton, W. 


LEICESTER.—Sept. 21.—For Enlarging Post 


Office. The Postmaster, Leicester. Mr. A. B. 
Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall] Place, 8.W. 


LEYTONSTONE.—For Additions and Altera- 
tions to Stores. Mr. J. T. Walford, Architect, — 
82 Buckingham Palace Road, §.W. 


LIVERPOOL.—Sept. 5.—For Building Board 
School for 1,000 Children, Edge Hill. Messrs. 
C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 62 Dale Street, 
Liverpool. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 14.—For Enlargement of 
Western District Post Office, Vere Street. Mr. 
A. B. Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


Lonpon.—Sept: 14. —For the Erection of 466 
feet of Fir Fencing, with Carriage and other 
Gates, Providing and Fixing Lamps, and laying 
on Gas, &c., and for sundry other Works, at the 
West Ambulance Wharf, Fulham. Messrs. 
A. & ©. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, H.C. 

Lonpon.—-Sept. 25.—For Construction of 
Scavengers’ Depot, Stoney Lane. Plans at the 
Office of the Engineer to the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Guildhall, H.C. 


LonpDoN.—Sept. 14.—For Construction and 
Erection of a Wrought-iron Pier and Landing 
Stage at the West Ambulance Wharf, Town 
Mead Road, Fulham. Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, 
C.E., 21 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


Lonpon.—For Building Additional Room to 
Bijou Residence. Mr. J. Maxwell, 67 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. 


LyNDHURST.—Sept. 14.—For Building Ceme- 
tery Chapel. Mr. S. Coxwell, Clerk to the 
Burial Board, Lyndhurst. 


Norton.—Sept. 15.—For Building Boundary 
Walls, Alteration to Cemetery Chapel. Mr.J.L. 
Webster, Town Hall, Malton. 

NopwicH.—Sept. 21.— For Building Board 
Schools, Thorpe Hamlet. Mr. J. H. Brown, 
Architect, Lower Close, Norwich. 


OPENSHAW.—Sept. 5.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. W. Talford Gunson, C.E., 10 
Marsden Street, Manchester. 


PELTON FELL.—Sept. 5.—For Building Resi- 
dence and Business Premises. Mr. W. Thomp- 
son, Architect, Chester-le-Street. 

RoseEISLE.—For Building Farmhouse. Messrs. 
A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

ROTHIEMAY. — Sept. 8.— For Additions to 
School. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, 
Elgin. 

SerrLe.—Sept. 14.—For Building Court- 
house. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding 
Surveyor, Wakefield. 


SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 4.—For Erection of 
Wooden Battery, Drill Shed, and other Build- 
ings. The Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 71 Spring Gardens, 8.W. 


TruRO.—Sept. 9.—For Reseating Floor and 
Galleries of Chapel Messrs. Henderson & Sons, 
31 Lemon Street, Truro. 

WHITLEY.— Sept. 5.—For Enlargement, 
Alteration, and Repair of the Coventry Sewerage 
Precipitation and Filtration Works. Mr. J.C. 
Melliss, C.E., 232 Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, C. E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BIRMINGHAM. BOURNEMOUTH —continued. 
TENDERS. ‘For Wood Block Flooring at the Birmingham|For the Erection of a House, Dean Park, 
Senne Bank Extension, Bennett’s Hill. Bournemouth, for Mr. T. W. Rebbeck. 
ABERCARN. : GEARY & WALKER, Manchester. Messrs. CREEKE & GIFFORD, Architects. 
For Construction of Wrought-iron Girder Bridge, | Tonkin: Gant , ; . £1,684 12 © 
47 feet by 25 feet, and Work in connection, ’ 
for the Ve ‘ddislwyn Highway Board, | BOLLINGTON. et ae bee ae 5 . 
Abercarn. | For Wood Block Flooring at Wesleyan Chapel, GEORGE (a aay Fi : ¥ % 1,590 0 0 
Dyne, Steel & Co. . . » £585 0 0] Bollington. cca tel) a 
Parfitt, Ebbw Vale . « 578 W “OF GEARY & WALKER, Manchester. For Building Shop, Store, and Stable, Poole Hill, 
Davis, Crumlin . “« «+ 567 10 0| Bournemouth, for Messrs. Bayley & Sons, 
Adamson, Ebbw Vale . . +, bods ORO BOURNEMOUTH. Messrs. CREEKE & GIFFoORD, Architects. 
Rowlands & Williams . . 448 0 O For Building House at Boscombe. Mr. H. E.| Jenkins & Son, Bournemouth .£773 0 0 
BAtLey, Abercarn (accepted) . 440 0 0 HAWKER, Architect, Bournemouth. Dunford & Barfoot, Poole . . #750 ORG 
Remainder of Newport, Mon. Pike . : : ; . £1800 0 0} George, Bournemouth . ; . 670 0 Q 
James ; : . TRO OY 
ABINGDON. . 075 
For Erection of Bank at Abingdon, Berks, for | seas & W alden : ‘ - 1,045.0 0 BREN TFORD. 
the London and County Banking Company, sede ee ol : : : ee 0 0}For Additions to Warehouse and Stabling, for 
Limited. Mr. CHARLES BELL, F.R.1B.A., Jenkins & Son . , : 2 996 0 0 Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., under the 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Love- ee eRe : : aes 020 superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM Evs, 10 
grove. oe “ vane rsespoon 37 0 0 Union Court. Old Broad Street, London. 
Woodbridge, Maidenhead . £4,080 0 0 AS & COSSER (accepted) . 894 0 0 Aldridge & Jenvey . . . £2,410 0 O 
Rider & Son; Southwark . . 3,728 0 0|For Additions to Hotel, Bournemouth, for Mr.| Exton 5 : ‘ »- 2,397.--O0-—O 
Lymm & Co., Oxford f . VETO a dat) W. A. Turner. Messrs. CREEKE & GIFFORD,| Harris & Wardrop : . 2,380 0 0 
Parsons, Wandsworth ° 7 0; 000mm OmmKO Architects. Hia@es, Loughborough Junction 
Williams, Abingdon . F 83370 LOMO meblachiord. sas : é : . £345 0 0 (accepted) 4 : ‘ ¢ 2,280 90 = 
KINGERLEE, Oxford (accepted) 3,170 0 0| James. : : - . 317 0 0| Dorey (error, withdrawn) -—. 1,490 0 0. 
BALLINASLOE. STROUD (accepted) ‘ er: fee OW ahi 
For Building Stone Bridge over East branch of |For the Erection of Stables to Marionbaree, For Work : 
River Suck, ‘at Ballinasloe, | Mri Jiiynam,|° Dean Park RoadpBournemouth,forMr,,H.| fo" Works of Water Supply, Sony asiaaaaeiaiais 
C.E., Engineer-in-Chief, Spencer. Messrs. CREEKE & GIFFORD, dilofawr. Mr. H. HERBERT, Surveyor, 
, Brynmarlais, near Ammanford. , 


Kelly, Johnstown, Athl . £3,500 0 0 Architects, 
< ae ses Hoare Bros. & Walden |... £532 0 0| Morgamé& Thomas, .  «.. 9. £440 17 12 


M ‘William & Son. =>. « 525 ..0,.0| “Davies on .o% sn. > ssi 
BASINGSTOKE. GEORGE (accepted) 


O'BRIEN, Ballinasloe (accepted) 3,276 0 0 


For Construction of Two Bridges and Repairs to 


Jones& Co. «4 : ; wt 364,54 
a ae Hicks & Rees A . 859 £9 


HOAwWRK 


Lodge and Chapels at the Cemetery, Basing- | #0 Recping and. eet in Public High-| Mor@an & JONES (accepted) ev S306 
stoke. Mr, H. BuDpDEN, Borough Sur- ways, Bournemouth, fer pve amyrevement)| | hvangiana 0d . 329 16 
veyor. Commissioners. ; : 
: dj . 295 1° 4 ¢ 
Goodall, ath oc icp bh eRe PRE pean CONGLETON, 
Sims : ‘ : é -A19¢,0:.0 : hae For Construction of Water Tank at the Cons ra] 
Powell ‘ 5 . lleloatiee eee TS Wire (accepted) ia pee ton Union Workhouse, at Arclid.’ Mt 
Doman : , . ° . 108.10 0|For Private Street Improvement Works, Bourne-|, JAMES BROowN, Architect. ‘Quantities tee 
Mussellwhite 3 i ' 65 d0R OinlO mouth, for the Improvement Commis- the Architect. ree eee Las 
Watson «.teek..p0a ema lOS 1g 0 sioners. Poole,.Congleton 0 ¢ . iity « 4ir€160,,.0..05 
Pike Bros. . , : - . 101 22. 6] James : ‘ 5 . £1,260 1 4] Drewet, Alsager (accepted) +. 159 0.0 
Blunders. ‘ . ‘ 2 tbe O Peel TOKE ; - 1,518 0 0} Cooke & Worrall, Congleton Lieb F- 9 OO 
Surveyor’s estimate. é . 115.0 0! SAUNDERS & WHITE (accepted) L211 19 7|. Titley, Congleton : : » ¥.186%,10,,0 


Established 1820. | 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


3 Silver and 4 Bronze Medals 


ENRY 


[Telephone No. 3,525. 
EXHIBITION, 1884, 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


CONOLLY, 


oT IVE 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, a 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to their Closets, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the accompanying - 


E. 


Llnstrabion: 


THE “ SAFETY” VALVE WATER- “CLOSET, 


WITH 


Conolly’s Reversible Trap (Patent No. 3,754). 


This drawing illustrates an improvement in the trap of a Closet, which admits of the outlet being” 
placed in any position to suit the soil-pipe. This object is attained by means of a collar, which is similar _ 
in shape to that of an ordinary Valve-Closet. The base of the collar being round is flanged A ; this is 
attached to a corresponding flange B, formed on the end of Trap by means of screw bolts, and from the 
drawing it will be seen that the outlet can be fixed in any position. It is obvious that this system can 
be adopted in every case where a separate Trap is employed. 

The “ Safety’ Valve Water-Closet, like the “‘ Nestor” as regards the Basin, is made with a cast lean 
trap above the floor line. The Trap is constructed so that the water-line is within 1} in. of the seating of f 
the Closet; therefore it will be seen if there become any defect in the indiarubber seating, the trap still : 
remains sealed ; by this means the necessity of a ventilating pipe is also dispensed with, also the old. 
system cof having a weeping pipe from the supply to the Lead Trap fixed in the box of Closet, there 
being no space for the generation of gases. The overflow arm is also protected from the possi 
of soil corroding the edge of pipe, as the clack is made to open against it. 


CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION IN NEW SANITARY SHOW- ROOM. 


53 & 55 Haninstedd Road, 169 & 171 Drummond Street. 
WAREHOUSES—TOLMERS SQUARE, N.W. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1885. | 


THE ARCHITEOT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


CARDIFF. 
For Construction of Six Miles of Railway 


(Contract No. 4), for the Barry Dock and | 


Railways. Company, Cardiff. Mr. J. W.| 
SZLUMPER, C.E., Engineer, 6 Victoria | 
Street, Westminster. 
Amount, A. 
Jackson, London £74,275. 0°0 #21 0 
Vernon & Co., 

London . 64,495. 14 6 15 .0 
Gibb, Skipton 59,824. 0 0 295 
Walker, London. 653,528 10 4 BRP KG 
Jones, Neath 52,106 0. 0 37.0 
Godfrey, London 651 000 0 0 28 0 
MAcKAY, New- 

port, Mon. (ac- 

cepted) . re 400% 0! 70 30ROMO 
Davies, Merthyr 

Tydfil 47,303 13 4 BL i) 0) 


A.—Per yard forward tunnel through rock. 


ELTHAM. 

For Warehouse and Stabling, with Manager’s 
and Horsekeeper’s Houses, for Messrs. 
Carter, Paterson & Co., under the Superin- 
tendence of Mr. WILLIAM Eve, 10 Union 
Court, Old Broad Street, London. 


Killingback . £3,160 = 0 20 
Clarke & Bracey « 2:0 RSP O 
Brass& Son . 2,850 0 0 
Aldridge & J “ 2,820 0 0 
Adamson . 2,783 18 4 
“Downs |, : 2,76922 000 
(Perry 2,747° 0.0 
Morter 4 ‘ 2,7838.5,0.20 
“Harris & Wardrop ~ 2,723 = 0.50 
‘Htrees, Loughborough J unction 
(acceptéd) .. .. 4 » 2,720220,°c0 


_ GUILDFORD. 
For Wold Block Flooring at Board Schools, 
Guildford. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester. 


KILKEEL. : 


For Alterations to Kilkeel Church. 
Todd, Belfast . . £750 0 0 
a a Kilkeel (accepted) . 680 0 0 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


Oooo} S 


LEICESTER. 
Yor Building First Portion of Church, Belgrave, 


Leicester. Mr. .G.. ViAups, A.RI1B.A., 
Architect, Bedford Row, London, Quan- 
tities by Mr. E. A. Jackson, 
| Thrall & Payne, Leicester . £5,043 0 
Law & King, Lutterworth 5,009. 0 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester ote 41 Oa 
Major, Leicester : é net 411 Vp 
Hewitt, Leicester* . 4,310. 0 
Bland, Leicester . 3,094, 3 


* Accepted in part and conditionally. 


LIVERPOOL. 
For Wood Block. Flooring at Parrott’s Royal 
Hotel, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

GEARY & WALKER, Manchester. 


LONDON. 

For No. 2 Contract for Erection of the George 
Street wing of Messrs. Thrupp & Maberly’s 
Coach Factory. Mr. ARTHUR KINDER, 
Suffolk. House, Laurence Pountney Hill, 
E.C., and Mr. H. 8S. Lnaa, Christ’s Hospital, 
E.C., Architects. Quantities by Mr. A. 

Howard, 6 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, 
E.C. 


- Woodbridge . : , Ooo. 10 

Cowlin . . ; ; - 60510 
| Bird . ; : . 6,439 0 
| Brass = 5 : 6 oii Ab, 
‘Waterman. . Saie> o> 6,196 0 
| Stiff . Be eats ; . 6,185 0 
’ Dove. : 6 , ‘ — ahi aw 

Elliott : ‘ » 5,845...0 
' Thomsett & Kinghaim f w/ 5,545.0 

Perry. ; . $6,485. 0 


For Additions to. Schools, Waterloo - Street, 


Camberwell. Mr. R. H. Hint, Architect. 

_ Craske a ; _£i, 270 0 0 
Holloway Bros. eles: 1 4 2602.0:°0 
Holland. . ; : = eool,;216:) 0.2:0 
Shurmur . . he ‘ e215, 4.0.70 
Arnaud & Son . e : s 44204,..0, 0 
Nightingale. ; 1,187, 0. 0 
Harris & Wardrop 1,143: 0. 0 


oo SO 


SocoooooScS 


LONDON—continued. 
For Erection of Coach and Horses Public-house 


and Warehouse adjoining, Whitechapel 
High Street. Mr. Geo. Low, Architect. 
Dove - Bros. ‘ . £3,275. 70 0 
Patman & Fotheringham : . 3,273) 1040 
Marrsae s+ 5 = «»'SohStuuOnmen 
Shurmur . : : : » 3 Ld0n OR 0 
Conder ; 5 , 3,053) O80 
Holliday & Greenwood. oy 2,973: 5 Ov7 OF 
For Alterations and Additions to Waterloo 
House, Wood Green. Mr, J. EH. PINDER, 
Architect. 
Wilson : é ; ; . £1,285 0.0 
Linsell ; F Z c 2 2h, 218aFO 0 
Shurmur 2 : 5 & 1,143 0820 
Vears A ; 7 A : 947 0 0 


For Alterations, &c., to the Old King’s Arms, 
Hoxton Street. ° Mr. B. J. CAPELL, Archi-- 


tect. 
| -Keetch : : 5 £825. 0 0" 
Jackson & Todd . . 810 0.0 
Shurmur . A A “ pie Tue eee eae 
Ivory . . A 725s" 00 


MAIDSTONE. 
For Rebuilding Beckenham Village Bridge. 


Mr. FREDERICK W. Ruck, County Sur-> 
veyor, Maidstone. Quantities supplied. by 
_. Messrs. Ruck, Son & Smith. .. 
Slade, Maidstone : ; j £800. 0 O 
_ Angood, Finsbury Park s 6T5e- 0 0 
Bell, Tottenham . : +, 598. :0. 40 
Marsland, Chislehurst . «oe 888 » Deer 
Church, Bromley. : 2 oj. OOO lunge 
Marshall, Brighton . . . 572.. 0.0 
Robson, Snaresbrook . . 563 .0 0 
Hocking & Tuttlebee, Stroud . 542 10..,0 
Farrow; Maidstone. . . 535 17,0 
Avard, "Maidstone j c .. 628; 0.0 
Jones, Beckenham + OLS Om 
Roberts, South Norwoo], 8. B. i; 500550,4.07 
Ball & Gammon, Stroud , #50070} OF 
Wilkins, Maidstone. . ; ,, 480 0 O 
Bentley, Rochester . 480, .- One OF 
LYE, Sutton, Surrey (accepted) ». 465 0 O- 


; 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. 
From 5s. each. 


Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST ana Testimonials to 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


A. F. ST. GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


Telephone Manufacturer and Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and Patentee. 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, Nr. LEBDS, February 7, 1884. 


Gentlemen,— Will you please send me ee No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST= 
MENT, with Cord and Pulley as last. 
are in every way satisfactory ; they work very casy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS, My joiner who - 


fixed them says they are SIMPLY PERPEC ‘TION, and I agree with him. 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


I may say those fixed in my house 


JNO. KEENAN. 


Bristol—A. Gardiner & Son. 


GOWER-BELL 


GEORGE’S 
FREE. 


Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. 
Greenock— Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. 
London—Harry Pearce. 125 Great Portland St., W. 
Leeds—J. EB. Ellison, Victoria Square. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 


Manchester_Spink & Mallison, | “Blake Street, 
Stretford Road. 

Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. gate Road.- 

Newcastle-on- Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West- 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s Patents), 
ON RENTAL FROM £5 PER ANNUM, OR 
ON PURCHASE OUTRIGHT. 


PATENT TELEPHONE SYSTEM, 


ON RENTAL OR PURCHASE. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING ON ST. 


PATENTS or OTHER SYSTEMS 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
“The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in many 


Industries. 


By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


4 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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MAIDSTONE—-continued. 
For the Erection of Boundary Wall, Wren’s 
Cross Police Station. Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. Ruck, Son & Sm1TH, Architects, 


Maidstone. 
Smith , F : srs th 
Vaughan =, Pry (Oho (0 
Avard. £ 2812 0120 
Cox Bros. : ; ; = 280) 10520 
WALLIS & CLEMENTS (accepted). 247 10 0 


PLUMSTEAD. 

For Erection of Church and Hall, Herbert Road, 
Plumstead. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, 
M.S.A., Architect, 28 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. Messrs. Bartram & 
Co., Surveyors. 


Proctor, Woolwich a . £5,100 0 0 
Priestley & Gurney, Hammer- 
smith ; : ‘i 4,523 0 O 
Strickland Bros, Belvedere 3,882. 0 +0 
Skinner, Chatham 2,900 niOmO) 
Covil, Woolwich 2,750 0 O 
Brown, Plumstead 2,698 0 O 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Building Chimney-shaft, Sheds, and Form- 
ing an Inclined Roadway in connection 
with a Six-cell Refuse Destructor, for the 
Southampton Corporation. Mr. W. B. G. 
BENNETT, Borough Surveyor. 


Batten : - 4 pL26358 ONO 
Dyer & Son cecal) Oy @ 
Roe . : ‘ 2,450 0 O 
Sanders 2,318 0 0 
Crook 7 2,247 0 O 
Pickthall . : : a ead belsh Oe 
BULL, Sons & Co. (cesepted) . 2,078 0 0 
Engineer’s estimate . 2,260 0 0 


For Supply of Ironwork for a Six-cell Manlove, 
Alliott, Fryer & Co.’s Patent Refuse De- 
structor, for the above. 


MANLOVE, ALLIOTT, FRYER & 


SOUTHAMPTON — continued. 

For Supply and Delivery of about 2,000 Stop- 
cocks, 2,000 Ferrules, and 2,000 Surface 
Boxes, for the Corporation. Mr. W. 
MATTHEWS, Waterworks Engineer, Muni- 


cipal Offices, Southampton. 
Bramham & Peach mesial), aay <3) 
Lambert & Sons . : 537 10 0 
Warner & Sons : 522 18 4 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co. 502 1 8 
Guest & Chrimes - 402 12 1] 
Tylor & Sons ; ; 402 1 8 
Waste Water Meter Co. 398 19 2 
Beck & Co. . : : 5 ey Ssieaty x0) 
HAYWARD, TYLER & CO. (ae- 
cepted) - : Sy Spb) = 7 
STORETON. 
For Wood Block Flooring at the Keeper’s Lodge, 
Storeton. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester. 
TADCASTER. 
For Works for Water Supply of Allerton be- 
tween the Bridges, Tadcaster. 
Robinson & Brayshaw, Leeds . £364 18 2 
Wooffenden & Son, Leeds 360 12 4 
Arrundel, Swinton 296 13 11 
Jessop, Gomersal . 270 10 O 
Boyshaw . : 2 . eco 10. 0 
Wiuson & Son, Castleford (ac- 
cepted) . : : : Peon On 0 


WINDSOR. 

For Sanitary Improvements at the Royal In- 
firmary, Windsor. Mr. MARK H. JUDGE, 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect and Sanitary Sur- 
veyor, 8 Park Place Villas, London, W. 


STOCKPORT. 
For Wood Block Flooring at Wesleyan Chap2’, 
Stockport. 


GEARY & WALKER, Manchester. 


WALTHAMSTOW. 

For the Construction of about 17,000 yards of 
Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, Lampholes, 
Flushing Tanks, &c. ; also Engine and Boiler 
House, Mixing Sheds, and Concrete Tank, 
with Manholes, &c., and other Works in 
connection at Low Hall Farm Sewage 
Works, Walthamstow. Mr. G. B. JERRAM, 
Engineer, Town Hall. 


Engine House, Sc. 


Co., Nottingham (accepted) . £1,373 0 O 


Crapper, Chelsea . : . £487 .0 0 
Toten & Sons, Kensington 430 0 0 
Stidder, Southwark . 420 0 0 
Burman, Enfield . 865 O O 
Hollis, Windsor . 5 otter KOO) 
Reavell, Windsor CBO TO) 10) 
Sevenoakes, Windsor . 3 o. 32420) 20 
DEVRILL, Slough (accepted) 299 OO 
Knight, Westminster . : . 257 0 0 


Bentley . : ; . £4,000 0 0 
Botterill . F i ; . 3,966 30888 
Currall & Lewis . 3,963 0 0 
J. W. & J. Neave 3,919 30.70 
Bloomfield ¢ s 3,906 0 90 
Bottom Bros. . E 3,814 0 0 
Bell : : 3,604 0 0 
Killingback - 3,600 0 0 
Cook & Co. a:b 0). 0 
Good 3,489 0 0 
Adams « Ww AT6.18 .5 
Angood “ 3,350 0 O 
Jackson . - ‘ 2,699 0 0 
WILSON (accepted) . ; - y 2,689) .0).50 
Sewers. 
Butler . : : : . £12,450 0 0 
Bentley ‘ ; - 10,600 0 0 
Bottom Bros. . : 10,3722. 0080 
Botterill . : - 10,096 0 0 
Bloomfield . : . 10,034 13 8 
Steward . « (9,89 ial 
Currall & Lewis , é .. 9739. 16980 
Killingback . f : » 9,400 0750 
North British Plumbing Co. . 9,064 15 0 
J.W.& J. Neave . i . 8,622 0 0 
Cowdrey & Sons : 8,599 “7 0 
Adams . : : . 8447 14 8 
Bell. s F i « 8,074 0/50 
Cook & Co. . . : < oS 08al O00 
Jackson . 5 i 5 7,999 0 0 
WILSON (accepted) . T2921 40 420 


GIBBARD’S 


PATENT RELIABLE WOOD 
BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Works: TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 

- Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
BATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracinga and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing ; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Ah oeTeEny Dismine eas Heraldic Work. 

stimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


“SANITAS ” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


_ Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


a Ere tia ai 
Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


ee ae, Ve eee 
AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 

The Sanitas Co., Limited. Bethnal Green, E. 


\HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalfof a C 

y § ont: 

or Builder for the due performance of Government, Musicioc! 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates. On 
application, leave will be given to sendin the Company's name 
hood ts xiceabeny a a mf epbeae being made unless the 

required. For ter 
10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. seed d See 3 8 


The Bonds of thi 
Govornment Departmentne are accepted by the several 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout, 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
OF 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 
Great variety of Geometrical and Encaustic Tiles for 
Floors, and printed, underglazed hearth, wall and 

Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 

8. S. PHILLIPS. 

WM, WOOL 

au SEE) ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
= bd FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
Dado Decorations, Embossed J.eathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
GOODMAN & CO. 
NOTE— CITY OFFiIces :— 
FIRE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 
E. Bowen, Stourbridge; WM. HaRRIMAN & Co. (Limited), 
Bowen & EDWARDS, Birmingham (Cyucibles and Melting 
Pots); Peace & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 
G. E. R. DerOT, DEVONSHIRE STREET, KE. 
L. & N.-W. R. Depor, OLD Forp, E. 


WEBB’S WORCESTER TILERIES COMPANY, LIM. 
grate-cheek Tiles. 
LAMS & CO, 
PAPERS. 
FLOCKS. 
> SoLz ADDREss—110 HIGH STREET, near 
Exhibition, 1884. 
72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
BLUE: BRICKS, &e. &e. 
Newcastle; The ALDRIDGE COLLIERY Co. (Blue Bricks, &c.); 
STORES at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN ; 
SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


A R C H | T E C T U R A L APPL TANCES, The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 


consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very’ 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gill 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one pieces 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

“‘9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June10, 1884. 

“Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Youra, &c. 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES’ WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 

“Dear Mr. GRuNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884. 

“Dear Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that 1 now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR StrR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
o30nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibicion, 1885 :—‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1885. | 
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WALTHAMSTOW~— continued. 

For Supply and Fixing of a Special Steam | 
Pump and Tubular Boiler Engine, Lime 
Mixers, Shafting, Pulleys, and other Fit- | 
tings at Low Hall Sewage Works, Waltham- | 
stow. Mr. G. B. JERRAM, Engineer. | 


Vernon & Co. . 3 £814 0 O 
Coalbrookdale Co. . ‘ TOM Om} 
Richmond : A esas 692e Ome 
Hayward, Tyler & Co. 640 0 0 
TANGYES (accepted) 591 0 0 
Harris ; ; : 4 590 70"0 
Surveyor’s estimate for all 

three contracts 11,2500 0 


WARRINGTON. 
For Alterations and Improvements at Padgate 


Schovls, for the Warrington Board of) 


Guardians, 
Taylor, Warrington . £447 0 0 
Norbury, Warrington 438 10 0 
Dolan, Warrington . . 422 10 90 
G. Wallington, jun., Warrington. 400 0 0 
Becket, Hartford : + 392 en OmnO 
COLLIN & SON, Warrington (ac- 

cepted) . ‘ ; 375 0 0 
Architect’s estimate 350 0 0 


WOODFORD. 
For Restoration of Spire at Woodford Church, 
near Thrapstone. Mr. J. C. TRAYLEN, 
Architect, Broad Street, Stratford. 


Halliday, Stamford . £300 0 0| 
Sharman, Kettering 300 0 0 
Blackburn, Nottingham 212 15 0 
Streather, sen., Raunds 190 70% 
Woolston, Stamford ; 1 190 ORe0 
NicHots Bros., Oakham (ac- 

cepted) ; 1305700 


TRADE NOTES. 


A TWO-LIGHT stained glass window has lately 
been placed in Hamworthy Church, representing 
Faith and Hope. The artists are Messrs. Mayer 
& Co., of Munich and London. 

Messrs. EDWARD SMITH & Co., of Coalville, 
Leicestershire, whose name appeared in our 


International Exhibition as recipients of a 
diploma of honour, were awarded two prize 
medals—viz. silver and bronze—for their ex- 
hibits at the exhibition. 


Messrs. LEGRAND & SuTcuirr, of Bunhill 
Row, executed at Brick Kiln Farm, Wolverton, 
near Stony Stratford, 50 feet of an artesian 
boring of 5 inches diameter in a single day of 
eleven hours. This is the most rapid boring for 
an “Abyssinian” tude well of that size of which 
the firm have any record. Previous to this 
40 feet was the greatest depth reached in one 
day. 

THE proprietor of the Queen’s Hotel, Man- 
chester, has ordered from the American Elevator 
Company, of 38 Old Jewry, E.C., one of their 
“Standard ” hydraulic passenger elevators. The 
machinery is now in process of construction. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the late serious fire which 
occurred at the works of Mr. T. Forman, of 
Walnut Tree Walk, Kennington Road, we under- 
stand that he has succeeded in making arrange- 
ments to carry on his business as usual, and 
that all orders will be executed without delay, 
as alarge amount of his stock was untouched 
by the fire. 

A BORED tube-well, 300 feet deep, lined with 
extra strong wrought-iron tubes from the sur- 
face to the chalk, has recently been completed 
by Messrs. C. Isler & Co., 88 Southwark Street, 
London, 8.E., on the premises of the Belfast 


jand London Acrated Water Company on Bank- 


side. The chalk was reached at 204 feet from 
the surface, after passing through 36 feet of 
peat and gravel, 75 feet of London blue clay, 
93 feet of mottled clays and light and brown 
sands with pebbles (Woolwich and Reading 
beds). Many objectionable springs were met, 
especially in the gravel bed overlying the Lon- 
|don blue clay. These have been safely excluded 
from the well by means of the tubes, which are 
of even size, driven some distance into the 


i 


from above. Thesupply is pumped direct from 
the chalk springs, and at the rate of 72,000 
gallons per day, whereas deeper wells dug on 


notice last week of awards at the Antwerp 


\the old principle within a short distance fail to 


chalk, preventing, therefore, any percolation | 


yield sufficient quantities, not owing to weaker 
springs, but due to the system employed. The 
analysis proves the water to be of great purity. 

THE Signal Engineering Company, to meet 
the extensive requirements anticipated for the 
use of the magnetic telephone devised by Mr. 
E. J. Gillett of the company, purpose to erect 
the lines and supply instruments outright for a 
moderate sum. The instrument is described as 
put up in vulcanite cases like the Bell receiver, 
and has a magnet and the usual bobbin of wire 
round the pole, but there the resemblance to 
the Bell instrument ceases, for the diaphragm 
is a membrane’ prepared in a special manner to 
protect it from the effects of the atmosphere. 
To this membrane is attached a piece of hard- 
ened steel, and that being attracted by the~ 
magnet, puts the diaphragm into vibration, and 
so transmits or receives the sounds produced by 
the voice of the speaker, as conveyed by the~ 
variations produced in the current. The instru- 
ments are thoroughly efficient, are turned out 
in first-class style, and can be seen and tested 
on presentation of card at the offices of the - 
company, 181 High Holborn, W.C. 

THERE has just been erected in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Luton, a reredos, the gift of Mrs. Wood, . 
widow of the Rey. John Wood, the first in- 
cumbent of the parish. The reredos is the work: 
of Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London and Bir- 
mingham, and has been put up by Mr. Walter ~ 
Pakes, of Luton. It consists of three gable 
arches, the highest of which is 12 feet 8 inches. 
Its total length is 9 feet 114 inches. It is- 
fashioned in Karly Decorative style of architec-— 
ture, in keeping with the handsome pulpit 
which was erected in the church little more 
than a year ag). The material used in its con- 
struction is Caen stone. Under each arch isa 
panel, which is flanked by two columns, one of 
the red.marble of Devonshire, and the other of 
Greek marble. ‘The middle panel is of dark 
‘alabaster, plainly polished, in front of which 
stands a cross of Sicilian marble; while the- 
‘others are of Caen stone, relieved with elabo- 
rately carved devices emblematical of the Holy 
/Sacrament. In each of the two spaces between: 
|the panels is let an ornamental design of Irish: 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle asin Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


Established in 1880. 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. 


The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of 


makiug the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREILOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,I1lustrations, 
c.,on Application 


__4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C, FACTORY— KENSIGNTON. 


and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hitherto ci 


charged abroad or by the London agents. 


See “‘ Building News,” Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the 
Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at15s. per sq. ft. 
Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at 
20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing. 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS !! (ez 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Js. 6d. per 
a more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 

ails. 

The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters, they are found cheaper in actval use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r ewt. less. ; x 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Buildcrs, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
'**MITRE NAILS.”’ 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. ; 


“WRoT IRON SASHES & CRSEMENTS. 
_ FIRE PRoof K INSURANCE Doors. 


ECCLESIRSTICRL X DOmMES{IC- 
: FURNITURE. 


2ESTIMATES en Hppl 


OLUME XXXIII.OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Tiandsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Le(tered. price 12s. 6d, 
ice: 175 Strand, London, 


' 


SHAWOROSS’S PATENT, 1885. 
DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY, 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced... 
No Chemical Baths are required. Water only is used. The- 
manipulation is exactly simitar to the Ferro-Prussiate Proeess. 
No additional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 
are quite permanent, 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Cirenlar on application 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


_. Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY,. 


Shakespeare Steam Printing - 


Works, 
WC "i COLMORE ROW, 
AG BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 173” by 3” by 3” best Yellow Deal, planed all round 


Price 12s, 8d. per 100 blocks, or special quotation for ‘* ex 
ship” orders. 


Ih | Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 


1s. 7d.in stamps. Importers :— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. 


Large Stock Dry Mahogany Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mouldings» 
Dea s, xc.— Telephone 3,188, 
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green marble, upon which is shown in relief the 
letter “A” on one and the letter “O” on the 
other (Alpha and Omega) in yure white ala- 
baster. Underneath the reredos is the inscrip- 
tion :— To the glory of God and in memory of 
the Rev. John Wood (M.A.), Vicar of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, this reredos was erected by his 
wife, August 16, 1885.” 


— + 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


Messrs, F. AMos & Co., of 13 Berners Street, 
W., have just published the following :— 

“Qld English Melodies,” arranged for violin 
-and piano, by J. HE. Mallandaine, in six 
numbers, viz.:—No. 1. “ Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington,” “Here’s to the Maiden of Bashful 
Fifteen,” No. 2. “ Where the Bee Sucks,” 
“‘Once I Loved a Maiden Fair.” No. 3. ‘Cherry 
‘Ripe,” “The Lass of Richmond Hill.” No. 4. 
“Wapping Old Stairs,” “The Jolly Young 
Waterman.” No. 5. ‘The Bloom is on the 
Rye,” “The Vicar of Bray.” No. 6. “The Friar 
of Orders Grey,” ‘“ Black-eyed Susan,” ‘“ The 
Leather Bottel.” These are intended “ expressly 
for young performers,” and bear out admirably 
the intention, for they are written in a simple 
yet accurate and effective manner, which, while 
offering no great mechanical difficulties (none 
of them go beyond the first position), yet gives 
‘plenty of scope for good taste and expression. 
The pianoforte accompaniments are in thorough 
tharmony with the style of the respective melo- 
dies, while in the printing and general get up 
Messrs. Amos & Co. have left nothing to be 
desired, 


The Medical Battery Company (Limited), of 
52 Oxford Street, W , have published the follow- 
ing :— 

“The Lost Voice.” Words by Percy G. 
Mocatta, music by Alfred Allen—a humorous 
song in praise of Dr. Carter Moffat’s ““ Ammonia- 
phone.” The subject of the song explains this 
new departure of the Medical Battery Company 
(Limited) in the way of publishing music. 
Possibly, on the principle of « laugh and grow 
fat,” the said company considers it as a medical 


NOTICE OF 
LLMANS PATENT GULL 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
| Receives and disconnects one Rain-water Pipe and ‘Three 


er 


appliance, and if so, the song will not be long 
without its effect, for it is certainly very 
amusing. The music, we need hardly say, is 
good, the name of Mr. Allen being now well 
known as a composer. 


——— > ———— 


BUILDING EXHIBITION AT PLYMOUTH. 


MR. PHILIP SHRAPNELL, the secretary and 
manager of this exhibition, which was opened 
on Monday last by the Mayor of Plymouth, in 
concert with Mr. H. R, Gough, president of the 
Society, has been fortunate enough in obtaining 
the co-operation of the Society of Architects 
for this undertaking, which has imparted to it 
an official tone that it would otherwise have 
lacked. The exhibitors, too, have been stimu- 
lated to some extent by the notification that 
the Society would award medals and certificates 
;to meritorious exhibits. The exhibition has 
offered a capital chance to the West of Eng- 
land manufacturers to come forward and dis- 
play the fine constructive articles made from 
the clays and stones of the Devon and Cornish 
formation, and some have availed themselves 
of the opportunity, but we must confess to a 
feeling of disappointment at not seeing more. 
The drill hall, in which the display is being 
held, is well filled, and as an attractive collec- 
tion of objects leaves little to be desired, but it 
consists largely of miscellaneous exhibits cover- 
ing a wide range. 

The Conference of the Society of Architects, 
which commenced on Monday, closes to-morrow 
(Saturday), when a visit, on the return journey, 
will be paid to Exeter, where the members will 
be received by the Mayor at the Guildhall, and 
afterwards by the Dean of Exeter at the Cathe- 
dral. During the week excursions have been 
made to several places of interest with which 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth abounds, and 
papers have been read on various subjects by 
the president, Mr. Sylvanus Trevail, and by 
Messrs. Stirling, Highton, Lee, Seth-Smith, 
Watson, Wilkinson, Ough, Doulton, Neville 
Porter, J. P. Seddon, Prynne, Newman, Hems, 
Middleton, Gribble, Hicks, Lish, Phillips, and 


Appleton. The exhibition will be open until the 
evening of September 19. In our next issue 
we shall take occasion to refer to some of the 
exhibits, ; 


—_++—_—_ 


ABERDEEN GRANITE. 


AN article in the Scotsman describes the pro- 
gress which is seen in the granite industry of 
Aberdeen :— 


The principal quarries now in active opera- 
tion are those of Rubislaw, Sclattie, Dyce, 
Dancingcairns, Persley, Cairncry, Tyrebagger, 
Kintore, Tamsforest, Paradise (the latter two 
being near Kemnay), Corrennie, Tillyfourie, 
Alford, Peterhead, Angustown, Banchory, and 
Cambus 0’ May, where there are three. In the 
immediate vicinity of Aberdeen the number of 
quarries, in which the granite is of various 
shades of colour, is thirteen, and in these over 
1,000 men are steadily employed. The total 
number of quarries in the county exceeds thirty. 
Some conception of the immense quantity of 
granite quarried may be gathered from the fact 
that one employer alone disposes of as much as 
from 40,000 to 50,000 tons a year. With respect 
to the matter of wages, we find that at one 
large quarry the men are paid from 15s. to 30s, 
per week, and the total outlay of the employer 
for wages amounts in a fortnight to over 1,400J. 
Just now at Kemnay as many as 300 men are 
employed. From a comparatively small begin- 
ning this quarry is now assuming extraordinary 
proportions. The granite makes a beautiful 
dressed job, and it is extensively used for 
monuments, There are at Peterhead eleven red 
quarries, employing about 250 men. The prin- 
cipal employers of labour there are Messrs. 
Alex. Macdonald & Co., Aberdeen; J. Wright & 
Son, Aberdeen; J. Fraser & Son, Aberdeen; 
the Aberdeen Granite Quarrying Company ; 
Messrs. Heslop, Wilson & Co.; Mr. James Hunter, 
Aberdeen; the North of Scotland Granite Polish- 
ing Company, &c. It is probable that the out- ~ 
put from the Peterhead quarries has not in- 
creased in the same ratio as that from the other 
quarries in Aberdeenshire. Some ten years ago, 
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Forms Drain for Area or Surface. 
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a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 
The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 


and of various sizes. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
on Sanitary Matters. 


~ PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


(OFFICE ONLY) 


WOOLLISGROFT & SON, 


BHLEMAN & IVEY, 


W. 


37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Blue Bricks, 
and other Tiles. 
are lighter, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Paving Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Marl. 


Depot—25a Cookridge Street, 


LEEDS. 


suitable for Railway and other purposes. Roof, Ridge, Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 
Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, suitable for Churches, Public and other Buildings, as they 
harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of water, compared with the ordinary-made Plastic Tiles, Also 


LONDON AGENCY—52 Finsbury Pavement, H.C. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION FREE OF CHARGE. 


CASES for BINDING the ARCHITECT, price 2s—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. — 
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howeyer, an enormous quantity of granite was 
sent to America from these red quarries ; but 
the money collapse put a considerable check 
upon the demand. A change of taste has also 
manifested itself. At one time red Peterhead 
granite was nearly the only variety polished; it 
is now being more extensively used for orna- 
mental purposes, although a good deal is still 
utilised in monumental work. The supply is 
practically inexhaustible. 

As showing the extent of the quarrying 
operations in the county, it may interest and at 
the same time surprise many to learn that 
upwards of 100,000 tons of granite are trans- 
mitted annually to Aberdeen. For the twelve 
months ending January 31 last the quantity 
conveyed by the Great North of Scotland Rail- 
way Company to the city was alone about 
66,000 tons. This does not include the material 
conveyed by road from such places as Rubislaw, 
Dancingcairns, and the quarries around Aber- 
deen. From the different centres the quanti- 
ties may be thus apportioned:—From the 
Kintore quarries, 14,000 tons; Kemnay, 33,000; 
Tillyfourie, 10,000; Alford, 1,000; Peterhead, 
5,000. The large quarries at Culter, Banchory, 
and Cambus 0’ May on Deeside furnish other 
9,000 tons. The first quarry at the latter place 
was opened about three years ago, while the 
third one was commenced only this year. The 
extensive quarry of Rubislaw, near Aberdeen, 
undoubtedly produces the finest kind of granite 
for polishing purposes, and for beauty of shade 
and durability of texture the material has now 
‘an established reputation. Since the com- 
mencement of the quarry, about a century ago, 
an extraordinary quantity of stones has been 
taken out of it, and for the last ten or fifteen 
years the output has been increased in a marked 
degree. To all appearance the building and 
polishing trades can be supplied for an inde- 
finite period with Rubislaw granite of a 
superior quality. Of course granite, asa rule, 
is so variable in shade and texture that even 
the best quarries are occasionally disappoint- 
ing; but the almost inexhaustible “ head ” of 
rock at Rubislaw could hardly fail to convince 
the most casual observer that here, at all events, | 


‘the base the hill is composed of grey granite, 


is a source of supply which will not be easily 
worked out. The well-known firm of Messrs. 
Alexander Macdonald & Co. lease an acre and a 
quarter of the east end of the quarry, and 
Messrs, Gibb & Son work the west end. The 
quarry is about six or eight acres in extent. 

A new red quarry has recently been opened at 
Hill of Corrennie, situated near Tillyfourie, on 
Lady Gordon Cathcart’s estate of Cluny. The 
quarry is being worked by Mr. Fyfe. From 
this place stones of large dimensions can be 
got, and the supply appears to be very exten- 
sive. Oorrennie is a hill rising to about 600 
feet above the level of the railway, and it is 
noted for this singularity, that for 300 feet from 


the upper strata being red. In all likelihood 
the geological members of the British Associa- 
tion, who are expected to visit some of the 
quarries in the county, will have their attention 
directed to the remarkable formation of these 
rocks. A considerable staff of workmen are 
now finding employment at Corrennie. It is 
worthy of observation that, on the hill imme- 
diately opposite Corrennie, the granite is of a 
grey colour, in contrast to the Corrennie red 
stone. A very extensive quarry has been opened 
here by Messrs. Mowlem & Co., who have laid a 
railway about half a mile up the face of the 
hill, which connects. with another quarry they 
have worked for the past twenty years. The 
Tillypourie and Corrennie Hills, like the quarries 
of Peterhead, Cambus, and Kemnay, are prac- 
tically inexhaustible, there being such a huge 
pile of rock that it can be operated upon for 
generations without effecting any perceptible 
diminution in the supply. 

It would be superfluous to mention the in- 
numerable purposes to which granite is now 
applied. The fabrication of masses of rugged 
rock into artistic decorative works has been a 
distinct business in Aberdeen for about half a 
century; and from comparatively small begin- 
nings has now become one of the most im- 
portant branches of industry in the North of 
Scotland. As is pretty well known, the first 
experiments in the art of granite-polishing 


were those made by a citizen of Aberdeen—Mr. 


Alexander Macdonald—about the year 1818. 
Previous to this period all dressed granite 
work was done by small picks; and it was only. 
when the County Buildings in Union Street 
were being erected in the following year that 
chisels and puncheons were first tried. By 
means of the improved appliances, the well- 
known greyish-white granite of Rubislaw, the 
rich red hued product of the Peterhead quarries, 
the delicate pink shades, the slate-coloured 
variety, and the finely shaded blues from other 
quarries, not only found their way into many of 
the noblest public buildings in every part of 
Great Britain, but they furnish enduring 
memorials of departed genius and worth in 
every quarter of the globe. Of late years a 
large demand has sprung up for granite work 
in the shape of exterior columns and pilasters, 
as well as for all sorts of interior decoration. 
Taking America alone, we have learned the 
value of polished granite despatched from 
Aberdeen to that country within the past 
five years. In 1880 the export represented the 
sum of 12,3431. 15s. 10d., and in 1881 itamounted 
to 14,3442. 3s. 8d. The following year—1882— 
also showed an increase, the figures for the four 
quarters being respectively 2,6417. 83. 8d., 
3,3741. 10s., 4,1962. 5s. 3d., and 5,533/. 11s. 6d. 
—making a total of 15,7451. 15s. 5d, For 1833 
the sum rose to 18,8072. 7s. 11d, and last year 
the total value had still further increased to 
25,9302. 17s. 1d. In 1830, therefor2, the average 
per quarter amounted to 3,085/. 1)s., while last 
year it was equal to 6,4827. 14s, 3d., the total 
output for the period embraced being 87,172/. 
So far as the early part of the present year is 
concerned, the value of the exported polished 
granite to the States has been over 11,7002. 
But for the import duty, which amounts to 
something like 30 per cent. on the value, it is 
said that the trade with America would be 
greatly increased. 

The demands on the polishing trade have, as 
indicated, increased to quite a remarkable ex- 
tent. It is within the memory of the present 
generation of Aberdonians when there was 
scarcely such a thing as granite polishing at all; 
and, at the present time, more wages are paid 


'... SPRAGUE & CO. 
- Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


BILLs OF QuaNrTITIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
Group III. (South Gallery, North Court), Stand 382. 
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growing population, and have made the centre. 
of the town much easier of access than of yore: 
Last and greatest of these is Wheeler Gate. 
For upwards of twenty years the desirability of” 
providing a better approach to the Market Place- 
from the south has been manifest. So long 
since as eighteén years ago the matter was- 
formally introduced to the notice of the Not- 
tingham Town Council, who, as is—or was—the 
custom of public bodies brought face to face with 
a difficult question, shelved it. A new generation 
of councillors was called upon to conside it, and 
|the contemplated “ Wheeler Gate Improvement ”* 
became a “ burning question ” at the November 
elections. But, paradoxical as it may seem, 
though the question burned, it hung fire for- 
several years, and that which has so long been: 
devoutly desired is only just upon the point cf 
consummation. Truth to tell, the widening of* 
Wheeler Gate could not much longer have been’ 
postponed. The astoundingly rapid growth of 
the wide district comprehensively embraced by 
the word Meadows, the increase of population 
in the county itself south of the Trent, and, 
equally as great a factor, the construction of the~ 
| low level road from Lenton, which has diverted 
to a great extent the volume of traffic that 
|formerly entered the town from the north to- 
| the south-west—these three things i forced’ 
;on the Wheeler Gate improvement. e con- 

GATE, NOTTINGHAM. struction of Exchange Walk, and, within the 

PERHAPS the most important street improve-|past twelve months, the broadening of Peter 
ment ever undertaken in the town of Not-/Gate, in some degree relieved the pressure upon 
tingham, says the local Guardian, is in pro-| Wheeler Gate; but even then the number of 
gress at the present time in Wheeler Gate. Men foot-passengers using the thoroughfare was 
who are still young can remember the trans-|shown to have increased 5 per cent. in twenty 
formation of rarrow, tortuous, dirty Sheep | years, while the vehicular traffic has grown by 
Lane into broad and handsome Market Street,/20 per cent. in the same period, so that the 
which is now the principal approach to the|demolition of one side or the other of the olé 
Market Place. That was at the time con-|street was inevitable. At the last meet- 
sidered a bold step, but the Corporation of that ing of the Town Council formal and finaY 
day were convinced of its desirability and use-|sanction was given to a scheme which 
fulness, and when they cut through the mass of | has long had the anxious consideration of 
miserable property which occupied the site of| Alderman Worth and the Improvement Com- 
the thoroughfare that opens out not the least! mittee for acquiring the valuable property 
fashionable part of Nottingham to the Market necessary in order to effect the desired improve- 
Place, they inaugurated a series of improve-| ment. Immediately the tenements included im 
ments which have met the wants of a rapidly|the condemned area passed into possession of 


1,000 feet in length. It contains four addi- 
tional double lines of rails and five new plat- 
forms, one of which is 40 feet in width, two 
30 feet wide each, and two 20 feet wide each. 
In addition to these the area of the cross plat- 
form at the Waterloo Road end is about 25,000 
feet, being 300 feet from north to south, and 
80 feet from east to west. The whole is covered 
in with an iron and glass roof, supported on 
massive iron columns and fourteen girders 
carried across the entire width of the station, 
each girder weighing about 12 tons. The 
station as now enlarged contains a total of 
sixteen platforms and nineteen lines of rails, 
having an aggregate length of more than four 
miles. A special feature in the arrangement of 
the station is the signal-box at the entrance, 
which is said to be the largest in England, 
containing no fewer than 180 levers. Including 
the purchase of houses, lands, and compensa- 
tion, the estimated entire cost of the station is 
said to be 350,0002. It is stated that from time 
to time upwards of 800 houses have been taken 
down, and a population of more than 3,000 
displaced in order to clear the site for the 
station works. 


in connection with the working of granite than 
in any other single industry in the county. En- 
gaged in the manufacture of the material alone, 
there are at present in Aberdeen twenty-five 
firms using steam power, and employing 1,100 
men; and there are also thirty other smaller 
firms, who do not use steam power, giving em- 
ployment to about 250 men. The large number 
of small firms that have started up in recent 
years has, of course, operated on the prices for 
monumental and other work. The days of 
monopoly in this particular branch of industry 
have passed away, and competition in this as 
in every other department of trade is getting 
keener. 


THE WATERLOO RAILWAY STATION. 


THE extension of the London and South- 
Western Company’s Waterloo terminus has 
been opened for traffic by the utilisation of the 
several new lines and platforms which have for 
some time past been in course of construction 
on the north side. This station is now said to 
be the largest passenger terminus in the metro- 
polis, covering an area of upwards of 20 acres, 
and extending southward from Waterloo Road 
to Westminster Bridge Road. Owing to the 
continual increase of traffic the enlargement of 
the station has been in progress during the last 
four or five years. What is designated the new 
station, on the south side of the old main line | 
station, was built about two years since, and 
did much to relieve the pressure caused by the 
great suburban traffic on the company’s several 
loop lines. But this increased accommodation 
was found inadequate to the traffic demands 
made upon the company, and hence the still 
further enlargement on the north side in the 
direction of the York Road, which has just been 
completed. Some heavy engineering works 
have been accomplished during the progress of 
this last extension, the area of which rests on a 
series of intersecting arches erected on land ac- 
quired by the company some years since. From 
the boundary of the old main line station to 
its north boundary it is 300 feet in width and 
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the Corporation the wcrk of clearing the 
ground over which the new street will pass was 
commenced, and has ben actively continued 
_ during the past three weeks. A mass of old 
property has been razed to the ground, and the 
material carted away, and Wheeler Gate has 
been closed for vehicular traffic while the build- 
ings forming the street line on the east side 
were pulled down. It may be interesting to 
state that the first real step towards carrying 
out the alteration was the purchase of the block 
of buildings occupied by Mr. Wilkinson, small- 
ware dealer, &c., at the south end of Wheeler 
Gate. Negotiations were set on foot with a 
view to acquiring the adjacent property, but 
the immense amount of detail involved in the 
transactions rendered anything like rapid pro- 
gress impossible, and there were many widely 
different interests to be considered. These diffi- 
culties, have, however, all, or nearly s), been 
overcome through the tact and energy of the 
Town Clerk and Borough Engineer, and, with 
perhaps one solitary exception, there is nothing 
to interfere with the construction of the new 
street. Wheeler Gate is situate entirely within 
the ancient parish of St. Peter’s, and is one of 
the oldest parts of Nottingham. The origin 
of the name of the street is somewhat 
doubtful, but local antiquarians incline to the 
view that it was the quarter wherein in 
times gone by wheelwrights most did con- 
gregate, and there is evidence that at one time 
it was much narrower than at present, and 
wound about considerably—a defensive device 
commonly resorted to in old military towns. As 
it exists now, the narrowest part is 25 feet 
wide, just below the Reindeer Inn, and the in- 
tention is to construct the new thoroughfare of 
a uniform width of 60 feet for the greater part, 
but opening out at either end somewhat in the 
shape of the mouth of a trumpet. Highteen 
occupiers will be disturbed ere the alteration is 
completed, the largest area being occupied by 
the Reindeer Inn and stables. A curious dis- 
covery was made by the workmen when pulling 
down the walls which converged to a point, and 
divided two properties in rear of the old 
hostelry. In the wedge-shaped space were 


|removal of the properties already purchased | 
‘diately proceeded with, and the cost, including 


found the skeletons ofa cat and a rat, the latter | 
a short distance in front of “ puss,” and nearer 
the thin end. The bones were tightly wedged | 
between the brickwork, and it was evident that | 
both the cat and its intended victim had in the | 
rush of fright and pursuit become jammed 
between the walls, and being unable either to 
go forward or retreat had perished miserably | 
of starvation. Nothing else of interest has_ 
come to light during the progress of the! 
work of demolition, but this may be owing | 


to the fact that it has been found unnecessary | 
\than the smaller sum stated above. 


to excavate in the cellars. With reference 
to the Wheeler Gate of the future, the east 
corner at the Market Place end will embrace 
the whole, or nearly so, of the space now 
occupied by Messrs. Lamb, Trivett & Rainbow, 
a splendid sweep being thus provided. The 
street line will thus run parallel with the south- 
west or Castle side of old Wheeler Gate, ata 
distance of 60 feet, and will enter St. Peter’s 
Square by the side of the Horse and Groom Inn 
at a graceful curve, which will involve the 
destruction of the Tramcar Café. The length 
of the new thoroughfare will be 120 yards, the 
roadway will be 40 feet in width, and the cause- 
ways on either side 10 feet wide. It is not 
unlikely that some slight delay in completing 
the improvement may be caused in respect to 
two blocks of property at either end of the 
new street. Mr. Lamb is anxious not to forfeit 
the commanding business situation he at present 
occupies at the corner of South Parade and 
Wheeler Gate, and arrangements are in progress 
whereby he will occupy a similar, though much 
better, position in the improved thoroughfare. 
The other difficulty is with regard to the Tram- 
car Café in St. Peter’s Square, held upon lease, of 


which five years have yet to run, and if is| 
/same. 


intended by the Improvement Committee, unless 
they can acquire the remainder 
lease on reasonable terms, to allow the build- 
ing to remain as it now exists, although it 
impinges upon the line of street, until the five 
years have expired. The contract for the 


by the Corporation has been secured by Mr. J. 


Rushworth, who has undertaken to clear the} 


Ld 


of the| 


ground within a month, and, judging from the 
rapidity with which operations have been car- 
ried on, only a few days will elapse before the 
‘improvement is so far complete. As the im- 
provement is probably the most important, so 


it is the most costly the Corporation have car- 


ried out, regard being had to the extent of 
| property dealt with. From 90,0002. to 130,0902. 
are the figures mentioned, but until the whole 
of the negotiations are terminated it is impos- 
‘sible to form anything like a correct estimate 
of the cost, though it is likely to be less even 
When 
finished modern Wheeler Gate will be admitted, 
in connection with the widening of Peter Gate, 
to be an improvement of the greatest value to 
the town, giving easier access to the railway 
stations from the upper portion of the borough, 
and opening out the Market Place in a manner 
long held to be desirable. Albert Street and 
perhaps Greyfriar Gate will remain to be dealt 
with in due course, when a future generation of 
ratepayers shall have become educated up to 
the necessary point. Photographs of the rapidly 
disappearing street as seen from either end, and 
also from a commanding position embracing the 
whole line of the thoroughfare, have been taken 
by Messrs, Allen & Sons. 


—oe—_—_ 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA DRAINAGE. 


THE scheme for the main drainage of above 
district recently adopted by the Local Board, as 
prepared by Messrs. Nichols & Sons, engineers, 
Birmingham, was the subject of an inquiry by 
Major Tulloch, R.E., of the Local Government 
Board, on Wednesda¥ last, on the application of 
the Board for borrowing powers to carry out 
After the inquiry, Major Tulloch went 
over the ground with the chairman, and several 
members of the Board, accompanied by Mr. H. 
B. Nichols, the engineer, and Mr. Sydney Smith, 
the Surveyor to the Board, and expressed himself 
favourable to the scheme. 

It is expected that the works will be imme~ 


compensation, &c., is estimated at 7,5001. 
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AL CONTRACTOR'S EXPERIENCE IN 
CHINA. 


Mr. JoHN Dixon, whose name was brought 
forward prominently in connection with the 
removal of “Cleopatra’s Needle” from Egypt, 
gives the following account of his experience 
in the construction of the experimental line 
between Shanghai and Woosung. The length 
was 91 miles, and the gauge was only two feet. 
This experimental railway was constructed by a 
syndicate of merchants and others interested in 
developing the future trade of China. The 
object was to show the Chinese a working line 
and to test the public feeling in the matter, 
and, not least, to ascertain decisively whether 
there was any insuperable difficulty to railway 
construction from the graves of ancestors scat- 
tered broadcast through the land, and the 
reverence for which it was always alleged 
would be beyond the power of money to over- 
come. 

For reasons of economy and other matters 
the very narrow gauge was adopted, and Mr. 
Dixon, having been deeply interested in the 
adventure, was entrusted with the execution of 
the design. Land had been quietly bought 
with singular discretion from some 237 different 
proprietors—a few pounds had seldom failed to 
overcome the scruples as to the graves, and 
they soon began to produce them in any quan- 
tity, one proprietor maintaining with good 
Chinese honesty that he had five mothers-in- 
law interred on a strip that was wanted! The 
native population were delighted with the 
work, and jealously claimed the right of each 
parish to provide the labour for the earthworks 
of its own section. The only trouble the con- 
tractors ‘ever had was in consequence of this ; 
they pleased them as to the rough labour, but 
could not in the skilled labour of platelaying, 
&e. 

The railway was very rapidly finished, and 
proved a brilliant success. During the fifteen 
months it remained open some three-quarters of 
a million passengers were carried, the trains 
‘constantly haying to start long before the ap- 


pointed time, being simply full, and the supply 
of rolling stock limited. 

Difficulties not foreseen were, however, in 
store. A treaty was being negotiated, and the 
Imperial Government raised objections to having 
any railways made in China that were not their 
property. If England covered China with rail- 
ways, some day there might be a dispute, the 
upshot of which might be that we considered 
China our property ; hence their determination. 
But they very fairly offered to purchase the 
Shanghai line. This was agreed to, and the 
completion of the purchase and providing the 
money was saddled upon the viceroy of the 
province—an old-fashioned man in his ideas, 
who hated bitterly all Western innovations. 
But Viceroy Shen was wily in his ways; he 
knew that his friend the Governor of Formosa 
was applying at Pekin for permission to lay 
down a small line from his port to some coal 
mines near, and he arranged to use his influence 
to obtain the permission, provided the Formosa 
man agreed to purchase the Shanghai railway 
material. The permission was obtained, and 
when the completion of the purchase was 
effected all traffic was stopped, the rails and 
sleepers pulled up, bundled in neat parcels, the 
rolling stock packed in cases duly labelled with 
blazing dragons, and shipped to Formosa, being 
well insured by the wily Chinese. Meantime 
the Governor of Formosa was promoted else- 
where, the ships were lost, the locomotives 
tumbled into the mud of Formosa harbour on 
landing, where they remain to this day; every 
one got paid and did well! 

So ended the little line, but it had told its 
tale, sowed the seeds that are certain to crop 
up in time, and the rumours that have since 
been about probably indicate the inherent 
vitality of the enterprise. During the year the 
railway was in operation one slight fact is illus- 
trative. Where there had been a hundred 
Chinese cabbies or Queritschea men before the 
railway opened there were a thousand at the 
close, radiating from every little station on the 
line and pouring in trafic, 
made of a line between two great emporiums 
of traffic, and the engineers in their report 


A rough survey was} 


strongly urged that if the concession were ob= 
tained four lines of rail should at once be 1 
vided for. 

China contains’ a population of over 400 
millions, and it would be difficult to show that 
the inhabitants of all the countries using rail- 
ways put together amount to half that sum. 
The total length of constructed lines may be 
taken at about 300,000 miles, of which Eng- 
land, France, and Germany each possess from 
20,000 to 30,000, and the United States some- 
thing like 130,000. Now, a hundred miles of 
railway takes some 15,000 tons of iron and 
steel for its construction besides a large quan- 
tity of rolling stock. The English make of 
rails last year was 785,000 tons, the capacity of 
our mills probably 1,000,000 tons, so that there 
is but a small gap between the present stagna- 
tion and the different state of things that 
would exist could we but increase the demand 
up to the power of supply. To remove the 
antiquated objections of the Chinese Govern- 
ment is the sole difficulty in the way to open- 
ing to the world a magnificent market, in the 
trade of which England has energy and vitality 
enough to secure the lion’s share. 
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THE FOREST OF DEAN ROCKING 
STONE. 


THE Crown authorities have given permission 
to have thé Buckstone put up again in its 
place; but it will never be a rocking-stone 
again, as the original pivot is worn away and 
broken by the fall, besides having rotted from 
the action of the weather. A correspondent of 
the Hereford Times gives the following account 
of how the operation is to be carried out by 
Messrs. Payne & Son, of Lambs Quay, near 
Coleford ;— 

Almost the first thing I was told was that the 
“rock must not be further broken.” Two cranes 
will be placed on the hill above where the stone 
originally stood, and two cranes on a lower 
level. ‘The chief mass weighs about 40 tons, 
and lies from 20 to 30 feet down the hill; the 
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top slab (strata) has slipped off, and fallen just 
beyond the stone right side up, while the stone 
is upside down. The projecting corner has 
-been broken off, and. is of a triangular shape, 
about 10 feet wide, and lies but a short distance 
from its original position. The pivot upon 
which it rocked is still on the foundation, having 
slipped only about 2 feet 10 inches down the 
table rock. Chains for the four cranes will be 
first attached to the chief mass, which will 
then be “skidded” up baulks of timber to a 
position near where the broken corner lies. 
‘The corner will be affixed by means of a special 
kind of concrete, in which glue and wax are 
aused (the ordinary concrete being liable to 
burst in frosty weather). The stone and corner 
will then be bound with iron, which will, how- 
sever, be removed when the concrete has set. 
While the latter process is going on, a key- 
«stone will be let in the original base, which 
‘will then be placed in its original position. 
< But what about the pieces which visitors have 
taken and sent to all parts of the world?” I 


asked. The answer was, “We shall grind up| 


-some rocks lying near of exactly the same trap 
nature, mix it with concrete, and fill in the 
vacancies in accordance with photographs taken 
from different points when the stone stood in 
its original form.” ‘“ Of course,’ I said, “ the 
stone will never rock again?” “ No,” was the 
reply, “and it willberailed in to prevent future 
mischief.” I may add that Messrs. Payne & Son 
‘are stone merchants in a large way of business, 
and have the best appliances at hand for lifting 
heavy stone. 
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CONTRACTORS AND GUARDIANS. 


Atv the meeting of the Guardians of the City of 
London Union on Tuesday, the Clerk read the 
following letter from Mr. J. Holland, with 
regard to the action he had brought against the 
Board regarding the alterations at the Homer- 
ton Workhouse. It was as follows :—163 Bruns- 
wick Road, Poplar, E., August 27, 1885.—To the 
Guardians of the City of London Union. 
Gentlemen,—Re Alterations Homerton Work- 
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house.—Upon reading the report of your. last 
meeting in the City Press of the 26th inst., I 
was surprised to read how little is known of 
this case. My letter of April 28 last, and the 
few questions that arose from your meeting of 
the same date, evidently failed to impart the 
information I intended. It is now plainly shown 
what interest the committee have taken, and 
with what apathy they have treated my case— 
having only held one meeting—and this matter 
has been going on now twelve months. (See 
City Press, August 20,1884.) Your chairman 
(who is an ex-officio member of all committees), 
states :—‘‘ He felt bound to say that out of the 
claim of over 2,000/., which was made against 
them for extra works, in connection with the 
alterations at Homerton, no less than 1,600/. was 
for plumbing.” The accountstands (as adjusted by 
your own architect) as follows—viz., Plumber’s 
work and hot and cold water supply, as done, 
1,6382. 2s. 2d.; plumber’s work, as provided in 
contract, 1,2557. 14s. 5d.; leaving a gross extra 
of 382/. 7s. 9d.” Not 1,600/. And against the 
above amount, if the value of the old lead 
and other material deposited with the master of 
the workhouse had been allowed for, it is esti- 
mated there would have been no extra whatever 
on the plumbing. I deny that I have ever 
been asked to give any information respecting 
the plumbing or any of the works executed by 
me, and refer you to my advertisement in City 
Press respecting this. I beg to inform Mr. 
Abbott that I attended the committee by the 
order of your architect (see my letter City 
Press of August 20, 1884). I was then informed 
by the chairman that I was “not wanted,” and 
that “whatever communications they might 
have with me would be conveyed through their 
architect, Mr. Judge.” Accordingly I continued 
to receive and act on his orders. I also sent my 
assistant to your Board, giving you written 
notice of his presence. He waited from two 
o’clock until the Board adjourned, and he was 
“not wanted.” Mr. Tattersall says :—“ The 
committee know all about the matter.” If this 
is so, why did they not correct your chairman 
in his figures, and prevent such an erroneous 
statement from being published? Mr. Tat- 


| chairman 
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tersall also states that it is “out of your 
power ” to settle with me. My efforts have 


been directed with a view of obtaining 
an amicable settlement, and to avoid the 
expensive costs of a _ tedious litigation. 


Providing it is your wish, I assert that-it is still 
“in your power” to attain this end. If any 
member of your Board had 3,000/. retained for 
reasons given (or rather, want of reasons), on 
the part of this committee (who show no real 
knowledge of the matter, and betray neither a 
sense of their duties or ordinary consideration | 
for a tradesman who has done their work under 
the orders of their authorised servants), would 
such a member not think himself amply justified 
in appealing to the whole Board in the manner 
I have done time after time? Hoping this fact 
will be accepted as my excuse for thus troubling 
you, I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH HOLLAND. 

The Chairman said as his name had been 
mentioned in the letter just read by the clerk, 
he would like to clear up one thing. He regretted 
to say that he was not correctly reported in 
the City Press last week, and yet he endeavoured. 
to make himself clearly understood. What he 
did say was, that Mr. Blashillhad only measured 
up two-thirds of the work. He only wanted to 
do that which was right and fair.. This matter 
had caused him a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Hough thought the trouble was caused 
by the Homerton committee. If they had 
brought up the report of Mr. Blashill, the 
would not have been so much 
troubled. The committee were the only ones at 
fault. He believed his friend Mr. Innes had 
been a very great obstructionist on the com- 
mittee. He thought Mr. Holland had heen ill- 
used, and he always thought so. If the matter 
had been referred to a body of tradesmen, it 
would have been settled long ago. 

Mr. Mackerell said this was an important 
question. If Mr. Holland had given Mr. 
Blashill all the information which he required 
they should act on the result of his (Blashill’s) 
report. On the other hand Mr. Blashill said he 
could not get all the necessary information 
from Mr. Holland, and there the matter stood. 
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What the committee was waiting for now was 
to know which was correct. 

Mr, Monson had read the letter with a very 
great deal of concern. 


that in future anything relating to Mr, Holland | 
would be sent to the committee and not brought | 


before the Board and made public. 

Mr. Tattersall asked the Board did any of 
them know of an action conducted as this had 
been? And that they were to have letters week 
after week, which would be reported in the 
papers. Mr. Holland sent them these letters 
while the matter was still in the hands of his 
professional advisers. Here was a specimen of 
his way of proceeding. He would read to the 
Board an advertisement which appeared in the 
City Press of last Saturday. It was as follows :— 
“Public Notice. The Guardians of the City of 
London Union, or any other persons that may 
be interested, can obtain any information re- 
lating to the alterations at Homerton on appli- 
cation to 163 Brunswick Road, E. Joseph 
Holland.” By bringing his action within two 
days of their vote, Mr. Holland had tried to 
bounce them into payment. By the advertise- 
ment above it was clear he was trying to in- 
fluence public opinion. He (Mr. Tattersall) 
had resolutely refused to go into the merits of 
the case at all while it was under jurisdiction. 
Mr, Holland had commenced his action; let 
him either go on with it or withdraw it. He 
moved —“ That Mr. Holland’s letter be acknow- 
ledged, and that he be informed that all corre- 
spondence relating to the action he has brought 
against the Board will only be received through 
the professional advisers on either side.” 

Mr. White, C.C., said some time ago Mr. 
Blashill was authorised by the Board to inspect 
the work and bring up a report. He could only 
inspect two-thirds of the work, because he was 
refused all information by Mr. Holland. Under 
these circumstances what could the committee 
do? They must hold their hands. If Mr. 
Holland would only write to this Board, and 
say, ‘I withdraw the action,” instead of writ- 
ing these stupid letters week after week, it 
would be much better. Until it was withdrawn 
they could not and would not move in the matter, 


He, however, hoped | 


Mr. Bunting thought it was time that letters 


‘should be suppressed. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


| 


—-+oo——_ 


ARCHITECT'S PLANS, 


|before Sir W. T. Charley, Q.C., in which Mr. 
J. M. Smith, architect, of Bishopsgate Street, 
sued Mr. J. Simpson, publisher, of Red Lion 
Court and Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, for the 
recovery of 477. 10s., commission at 2} per cent., 
for preparing certain plans for the erection of 
houses at Manor Park. The defendant had paid | 
102. into court as sufficient remuneration for 
the work done by the plaintiff, and submitted 
as a defence that the order for the plans was 
given conditionally on his obtaining an appro- 
priation from a building society, of which he 
was one of the principal members. The appro- 
priation had not yet been obtained, and conse- 
quently no building operations had been com- 
menced; but when the necessary preliminaries 
had been arranged, the plaintiff would, if he 
chose, be professionally engaged on the work. 
It was also alleged that the 102. paid into court 
was mutually agreed upon meanwhile. With-| 
out waiting for the learned Serjeant’s summing | 
|up, the jury found for the plaintiff for 37/. 
|beyond the amount paid into court, 


BUILDING BY-LAWS IN BEDFORD. 


IT is known that for some time past the by-laws 
relating to building which have been formu- 
lated by the Local Government Board have not 
|been accepted with approval by the architects 
and builders of Bedford. A deputation lately 
attended on the Government authorities to pro- 
pose amendments, and it was arranged that on 
‘their return to Bedford they should meet and 
compare notes of the interview. 

At a meeting of the Town Council on 


'such as the one they had heard read that day, 


AW action was heard in the Lord Mayor’s Court, | 


i Trust to us”; 


tation got together there appeared to be no sort 
of accord or concord among them; there was a 
great hubbub and disorder, and they broke up 
‘in disorder. So the Authority had never had a 
report of the interview, except an intimation 
that the Local Government Board would not 
let the builders of Bedford build below the 
regulations of the Metropolitan Acts. He be- 
lieved the builders wanted to go much lower. 
'The Authority had passed plans that had been 


/presented in accordance with the Metropolitan 


Acts, but they had nothing further to guide 


‘them in the matter, and he should like to pro- 


pose that they apply to the Local Government 
Board for a decision on the proposed amend- 
ments which they had submitted to them. Now 


|they were quite in the dark. 


Mr. Tebbs asked the chairman of the Paving 
and Lighting Committee (Captain Colburne) 
whether the builders were not told that if plans 
were sent in in accordance with the adopted 


/amendments, that those plans should be passed. 


Captain Colburne said the words used were 
no positive promise was made, 
and at their last meeting it would be remem- 
bered that there was rather a stormy scene in 
reference to those words. 

The Clerk then read the following communi- 
cation from the Buildings Defence Associa- 
tion :— 

“At a meeting of the ‘ Buildings Defence 
Association,’ held on Friday, August 7, 1885, it 
was unanimously agreed to send the following 
resolutions to the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

“Ist. That certain plans having been sub- 
mitted to the Authority and these plans being 
in accordance with the amendments agreed 
upon by the joint committees of the Authority 
and the Buildings Defence Association, and 
within the meaning of the resolution passed by 
the Authority on the 8th of June last, stil 
remain rejected, and they cannot but express 
their astonishment at the same, and consider it 
a breach of faith on the part of the Authority. 

“2nd. To ask what steps had been taken 
with regard to the depositing of plans, as to the 
proper custody of the same from alleged im- 


August 25, Mr. Gunton said that when the depu- 


proper uses, and to remind the Authority that a 
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full inquiry into the matter was long since pro- 
mised by them.” 

__ The Chairman thought that was hardly suffi- 
ciently respectful to that body. They spoke of 
a breach of faith, and he was not aware of any 
such thing, and he thought a letter containing 
such statements should not be accepted. 

Mr. Tebbs: Were not plans rejected at the 
last meeting which were in accordance with the 
recommendations adopted by the Committee ? 

Captain Colburne: We don’t know, because 
we don’t know what they refer to. 

Mr. Tebbs gave the numbers of the plans 
referred to in the communication. 

Mr. Gunton could not say whether they were 
within the amendments, but they were not 
within the scope of amendments laid down by 
the Local Government Board; they did not 
come up to the standard of the Metropolitan 
Building Act. When the deputation first 
waited upon the Paving and Lighting Com- 
mittee, they, through their mouthpiece, Mr. 


John Usher, said they refused to discuss the | 


matter of their own proposals until the Paving 
and Lighting Committee gave them a pledge 
that they might go on building according to 
their own proposed amendments, and the Autho- 
rity would see as a body of honest and honour- 
able men no such sanction could be given. 
How could they permit men to build in viola- 
tion of their own by-laws, which after being 
approved were equally as binding as an Act 
of Parliament? They had made certain pro- 
posed alterations, and they wanted to build ac- 
cording to those alterations, that was accord- 
ing to their own sweet wills, independent of all 
law and authority, and they wanted a pledge to 
be allowed to do it, and it was distinctly re- 
fused. He believed they were an hour or more 
discussing that question whether they would 
give that pledge; none was given, and there- 
fore none had been broken. He remembered 
all the threats and menaces which were used to 
induce them to give that pledge, but it was of 
no avail. 

Mr. Tebbs: Considering what has been held 
out to the builders, and that these plans are 
admitted by the Surveyor to be within the scope 


of the resolutions then agreed to, I propose that 
these plans be passed. 

Mr. J. Miller seconded to be in order. He 
said it was quite true what Mr. Gunton said, 
that an hour and a half was spent before they 
proceeded to work, and the deputation would 
|not consider any amendments till they had ob- 
tained some promise as to the footing on which 
ithey were to work. They could not legally 
give a pledge or violate the by-laws, but they 
framed a resolution which they took as meaning 
ithat they might go on in the lines adopted 
ithat day. And he contended they were in 
/honour bound to act on it. Those amendments 
came before the Authority and were passed, at 
least submitted to the Local Government 
Board. These plans were prepared on the 
amendments so agreed upon, and he considered | 
they were morally bound to pass them during 
this interregnum. He did not give an opinion} 
on the legality of it, but they were certainly 
bound to allow the builders to proceed with | 
them. They had had no opinion from the Local 
Government Board but from the Surveyor, who 
said he could not advise them to go lower than | 
the Metropolitan Building Act, but when he} 
(Mr. Miller) pointed out certain things which 
did rather infringe on that Act, he said they) 


were the Authority and must use their dis- | 
cretion, and they (the Local Government Board) | 
would never interfere with them. He was one! 
who gave the pledge, and he considered in| 
honour they were bound to pass these plans. 
The Clerk did not see how they could be passed 
that day, not being in any way on the agenda. 
Captain Colburne agreed with Mr. Miller. 
The amendments were passed by the Paving and 
Lighting Committee, and a resolution passed 
on them, which he would ask the Clerk to read. 
The Clerk then read from the minutes of the 
meeting of June 12 the following :—“ That 
whilst the amendments are being considered by 
the Local Government Board every assistance 
shall be given to builders in the prosecution of 
such building operations as involve no violation 
of the laws intended to preserve the public 
health.” 
The Chairman: There’s no pledge there. 


Mr. Catliffe: Do the plans in question now 
violate the Public Health Act ? 

The Clerk: No; I think not, 

The Surveyor : In the opinion of the Authority 
the other day it was decided they did. 

Mr. Tebbs: But in your opinion ? 

The Surveyor: I don’t think I ought to be 
called upon to give an independent opinion. 

Captain Colburne thought the Surveyor rather 
erred in his view of the decision. The Authority 
did not determine that these plans violated the 
laws of sanitation, but that they were not in 
accordance with the Metropolitan Act, and that 
was the reason the Authority deferred them 
then. If he remembered right, one of the plans 
showed a house to be 30 feet to the middle of 
the gable; the Metropolitan Act said that 
should only be 25 feet, and that was the reason 
that plan was not passed. Another was 28 feet 
9 inches up to the middle of the gable, and it 
was on account of that that plan was not 
passed. But they passed, in accordance with 
what the Surveyor of the Local Government 
Board said, a plan which was 26 feet, because 
that was only 1 foot above the 25. He did not 
think they ought to be hard and fast with the 
Metropolitan Act, and it was not law. If he was 
not out of order, he would move that the water 
be laid on and the connection with the sewers 
allowed. 

The Chairman thought they must settle first 
the motion that had already been proposed. 


/Must that be postponed, or could they pass it 


then ? 

Mr. Tebbs, in reply, pointed out that in the 
amendments agreed to by the Authority the 
measurement was not to be taken up to the 
middle of the gable, but up to the wall-plate, 
and by that measurement these plans were 
within the recommendations. 

The Clerk, in answer to the Chairman, said he 
was of opinion that the plans could not be 
passed then. 

Mr. Gunton: If you pass these three plans 
you won't be able to refuse any other plans. 
It’s a very serious thing indeed. 

The Chairman ruled, on the advice of the Clerk, 
that the motion could not be put, whereupon 
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ject, now more than a half century old, calcu- 
lates it to be worth 1J. 17s. 6d. per adult. 
The same authority asserts that one acre of 
ground properly manured and cultivated is 
sufficient to support one family of ordinary 
dimensions in grain and vegetable productions, 
and it has been as confidently stated that if 


Mr. Tebbs gave notice of motion for the next districts is generally known, and, in our opinion, 
meeting that these plans be passed, and that in| approaches nearer to the natural order of things 
the meantime the Surveyor be allowed to|than any other, viz., that we should return to 
connect the water and drains for these houses. | the land what we take from it, though, broadly 

Captain Colburne seconded, and it was|speaking, sewage farms and irrigation schemes 
carried by 7 to 2. as carried out by local authorities appear to 

Mr. J. Miller moved that the letter from the} us to be unnecessarily costly, if the dictum we 
builders be referred to the Paving and Lighting | have referred to is admitted. This brings us to 


every available acre in England was similarly 
Committee. tbe question of earth-closets, and to what extent | treated it would produce more than sufficient 
Mr. Tebbs seconded, and it was agreed to. they can be satisfactorily employed, and the grain, fruit, and vegetables for the population 


safest and best examples of them to attain the | of the three kingdoms. But this cannot be 
object in view. There are a large number of | effected unless we carry out the system indi- 


these appliances now in use, and we are pleased | cated by utilising the m»terial and return- 
A NEW SUGGESTION FOR THE to find they are yearly increasing ; but they are ¥ 


ing it with all its valuable fertilising properties 
UTILISATION OF SEWAGE BY |mainly in use in country districts and dut of) to the land. The question then arises how is 


doors, because town houses are arranged for | this to be done? And this brings us to a con- 
IMPROVED DOMESTIC CARBON water-closets, and because the deodoriser—dry 


earth—required for them creates a difficulty 
CLOSETS AND ASH-BINS. that modern ideas, expressed in a desire to 
THE vexed question of sewage disposal is still| reduce trouble to a minimum, will not tolerate. 
one of the most important of the day. That} But another reason still remains to be told why 
of the meiropolitan area alone is a stupendous /|earth-closets are not used more commonly in- 
undertaking, and, notwithstanding the immense | doors, and that is that. they are said to give off 
sums already expended and that are still being a very unpleasant smell. Still, while advocating 
spent, we appear to be as far off the goal as the system, we are of opinion that the right dry 
ever. Indignation meetings of the inhabitants closet, or the right mode of using it, has only re- 
of those towns on the banks of the Thames cently been introduced. Between the right and 
most affected by the nuisance are held. “ Men the wrong way of doing a thing there is often -but 
may come, and men may go,” but the sewage a mere matter of detail, and this matter of differ- es 
‘flows on (apparently) for ever.” But, after ence, we believe, is now capable of attain-| sideration of the new carbon-closets'on Dr. 
all, London is only a unit, though one of con- ment without difficulty. A few nights since | Nicholl’s system, manufactured by Messrs. H. 
siderable dimensions, and we have to consider an evening contemporary published the result | Jonas & Co., of 172 Friar Street, Reading, 
those large and busy hives of industry in the of a variety of questions addressed to me-| Mortlake, and London. Earth-closets have 
Midland and Northern counties, where the |chanics in various parts of the country as to} to rely on dry soil, with occasionally some 
population are packed as closely as they are in |the sanitary condition of workshops. We are | ashes, for their deodoriser, and the refilling of 
some parts of the metropolis, and who have not led to assume that a large number’ of persons the earth-container and the emptying of the 
a noble river like the Thames at their very | were applied to, but only 136 answers were! closet has to _be performed very often, thus: 
doors to pollute by discharging into it the|received, these covering the three. kingdoms. | entailing considerable labour and oftentimes: 
daily accumulations of their sewers, factories,|The answers embraced the condition of the | inconvenience. _ By Dr. Nicholl’s system the 
&e. Not that we advocate the discharge of|closets toa large extent, and in-numerous cases | closet» only requires emptying when full, and 
sewage into a river, except in the form of an|the condition of | these: necessaries were “de-| the antiseptic mixture which forms the deodo-. 
effluent, or such as our present legal enactments | scribed as of an almost revolting character, | riser only requires to be replenished. at this 
consider harmless. We mention inland towns,|all of which may be avoided by a mode- | period —say once in three months. The closet, 
because the non-accessibility of rivers necessi-|rate outlay, and a valuable commercial com-|of - which we give an illustration, _Imay be 
tates a different mode of procedure, and it isto) modity secured. The annual value of ex-|described as a strong galvanised iron box 
these districts, owing to their position, that we |creta, when properly utilised as a fertili- (which may be made outwardly as ornamental 
should reasonably look for the best elucidation |sing agent, is enormous from a money point | as the owner desires) 234 inches long, 21 inches 
of the problem. The system adopted in such|of view. Donaldson, in his work on the sub- wide, and 17 inches deep. . A perforated 
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galvanised tray, with a circular opening cor- 
responding with that inthe mahogany seat above, 
rests in the box about three inches from the 
top, and the mahogany seat slips into grooves 
to keep it fast, and is taken off when the closet 
is emptied. To the seat is hinged a round 
ornamental metal box, perforated at the bottom, 
which, when shut, fits tight into the orifice of 
the seat and tray, forms the lid, and completes 
the deodorisation of the contents of the closet. 
The box lid and tray are filled with an anti- 
septic mixture composed of soot and salt in 
certain proportions, and the action of lifting up 
and shutting down the lid whenever the closet 
is used causes a shower of the mixture to fall 
from the tray and lid over the whole contents 
within, and so perfectly deodorises them that no 
smell can be detected, even directly after use. 
It will be observed that the action here is auto- 
matic, as with the old earth closet; but the 
antiseptic used in this case promotes a more 
decided chemical action than common earth. 
The salt and urine in combination act upon the 
soil, and the whole of the ammonia is retained. 
The manurial elements of the excreta are 
kept without the slightest unpleasantness or 
danger, even when, used in any part of the 
house ; and, when full, the closet is simply re- 
moved to the open and emptied into any 
receptacle intended for it, and in the case of 
towns would, of course, be carted away at in- 
tervals by the local authorities. This invention 
is as near perfection as such an article can be 
arranged.’ 

The other invention to which we have alluded 
at the heading of this article is a dust-bin, also 
illustrated.» We need scarcely call attention to 
the dangers to health ever present from the 
collection of the garbage of the house in the 
existing non-protected dust-bin, particularly in 
close and populous districts. This question is 
so much akin to that of the disposal of sewage, 
and has been such a constant source of fear to 
sanitary authorities, that they will hail with 
delight any improved system that renders the 
danger nugatory, particularly when, even if they 
have to supply the apparatus themselves, the 
cost of keeping up is, so to speak, nil. 


It will be gathered from the illustration that 
the dust-bin is a reflex of the closet as far as the 
deodorant is concerned. The same mixture is 
used, and the dredger discharges its quota each 
time the lid is opened and shut. A cinder- 
sifter is also added to the dust-bin, so that 
cinders may be sifted with a minimum of 


inconvenience at any moment and»returned;to 
the fire. The dust-bins are made of any size or 
shape, according to requirements, and recently 
anew feature has been introduced combining 
coal-holder and dust-bin in one, the coal-holder 
taking 1 cwt. of coals easily. This combina- 
tion utensil will form a valuable appliance for 
artisans’ dwellings in particular. The worth of 
these dust-bins as a safeguard against putrefac- 
tion of the animal and vegetable matters con- 
stantly thrown into such receptacles, and the 
attendant danger of the spread of disease, can 
scarcely be over-estimated, and we are glad to 


hear that the Local Government Board have 
given their unqualified approval of them and 
the closets also. One other article connected 
with the patent remains to be mentioned, and 
that is a slop-pail, the lid containing the same 
mixture and acting in the same manner. This 
should prove a valuable adjunct in all hospitals, 
asylums, and such like institutions. The closets 
have during the past year been put to several 
severe tests by sanitary experts, and we select 
the following report from Mr. Townsend, of 
Dublin, as a trustworthy report of them. That 
gentleman says :— 


“TI have tested Dr. Nicholl’s system of 
‘Carbon Closets’ for the last six months in 
connection with an institution in Dublin con- 
taining some eighty inmates. We had for 
years past experienced great difficulty in keep- 
ing the closets and urinals in a sanitary con- 
dition, and although water was liberally used, 
and almost constant streams flowed through the 
urinals, a most offensive smell frequently arose 
from them, especially in hot weather. The 
change since using Dr. Nicholl’s system ‘is - 
most remarkable; no smell except that of soot 
can be perceived, even by the most critical. 
The premises are easily kept clean, and I fully 
expect that the value of the manure will far 
exceed the small cost of properly carrying out. 
Dr. Nicholl’s system. 

“H. W. TOWNSEND, M.A., L.C.E., F.R.G.S.L” 


We have now only to add that Messrs. Jonas 
& Co. make an offer that is probably .un- 
paralleled in connection with sewage disposal, 
to this effect—that they will undertake the 
drainage of towns or villages (in the neigh- 
bourhood of London and suburbs, free of ex- 
pense) in return for the sewage produced. Here 
is a chance for sanitary authorities that they 
will wisely take into serious consideration ; and 
these offers on the part of Messrs. Jonas & Co.,° 
wherever accepted, will test the value of their 
assertions. to a great extent, that the land will 
take all the recuperation in the form of manure 
that can be given. to it, with advantage to the 
crops to be grown upon it, when that manure 
is of the proper character. . 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIXrw CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation. 


A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system 
of ventilation of his own invention, which was very successful. Ae: 


Letter from David Uryuhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, CE. 
4 Tap SANCTUARY, S.W., LONDON: 


F. H. Smiru, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. I 
I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room” of the 


In reply to your inquiry, 


illuminated fountains at the Health Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from 


enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours faithfully, 
; Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a syphonic system 
Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen Victoria Street, Lond 
from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, which terminate in distributi 
placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, running 
In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, 
These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
e smaller one in a continuous stream. The result is a vapid clearing 
eservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature 
In asmall room at Mr. Smith’s offices in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite 
At a higher level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, 
It was demenstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off through the exit tube. 
andupon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and 


rooms having others over them. 


concentrically, but the action and results are the same. 
induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through th 
combustion as they accumulate, and the pr 


away of all deleterious gases and products of 
in the apartment. 


innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. 
the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. 
After turning off the gas-burners, 
t tube, but there was no down-draught whatever, 


which acted as a powerful sucker. 


equalised, a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcas 
been applied to a church and other builaiugs with acknowledged success. 


Fahr. 


9 


on, we recently inspected the arrangement, 
ng passages at the floor level. 
parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of 


NOVEMBER 22nd, 1884, 


about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus 
DAVID URQUHART. 


devised by Mr. Frederick H. 
The air supply is conducted into the apartment 
The exit for the vitiated air is 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed 
while the smaller one forms an 


The system has already 
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SUPPLEMENT. ; 


HEALTH AND INTEGRAL STRENGTH IMPARTED AND IMPAIRED VITALITY RESTORED 


BY THE -USE OF MILD CONTINUOUS GALVANIC CURRENTS, AS GIVEN BY MEANS OF THE 


(HARNESS’S PATENT) 


Of the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED (Successor to the PALL MALL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Universally approved by the leading Physicians as the best, safest, and most effectual Remedy for Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, Kidney Derangement, Constipation, Loss of 
Nerve Power, Deficient Vital Energy, Asthma, Bronchitis, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Hysteria, Indigestion, Sluggish Liver, &c. 


TESTIMONIALS. TESTIMONIALS. 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. INTERNAL WEAKNESS. 


. EN'S BELT Miss M. HUDSON, Twyford, Derby, 
aide ee PAKENH SM, ponents eS writes :—March 20th, 1885. “Seven months ago I 
ouse, Armagh, writes :—February 23rd, 1885. ; cant a purchased one of your Electropathic Belts. I need 
am very happy to inform you that the Electro- j not describe the symptoms here, but refer to my 
pathic Belt which you supplied me with has com- : letter of June 17th, 1881, No. 3,144. I have worn the 
pletely cared me of the Rheumatic Gout, from Belt every day since that date ; it has been an un- 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly ; told comfort tome. I would not be without one, 
two years, and I now feel as strong and active as I : and cannot say enough in favour of your Belt ; all 
have ever felt in my life. Several of my friends { I regret is that they are not better known. I shall 
have, on my recommendation, tried these Belts, | be glad to write to any lady who may wish to hear 
a every case the result has been most satis- | more particulars respecting my case, and: shall cer- 


tainly recommend your appliances to my friends.”’ 
The Rev. EK. AUBREY, Rose Cottage, 


NERVOUSNESS. 
130 Ystrad Road, Ystrad, Pontypridd, writes : Jan. 3, 


Mr. A. J. BAGOTT, 38 Lansdowne 
1885. ‘* |] have very great pleasure in being able to , Crescent, Great Malvern, writes:—May 12th, 
give a favourable report of the effect of the Child’s 1985.- ** I cannot sufticiently express the satisfaction 
Lung Invigorator, which I obtained from you last ; which your Electropathic treatment has given me, 
October, for a little relative of mine who suffered I feel stronger, both in body and mind, than I did 
from Bronchitis. It has materially benefited her, i 


f previous to wearing your appliances, and the 
and produced a wonderful change in her generals GALVANIC BELT EXTANT nervousness has all but disappeared. I shall 


health, and I trust that your valuable Electropathic , BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. willingly do allin my power to make your treat- 


Appliances continue to benefit others, who, ment known, and thank you very much for the 
veriously afflicted, use them to that end.” interest you have taken in my case.”’ 


MPORTANT TO INVALIDS.—The Consulting Medical Electrician, who has had fifteen years’ experience, and has made the application of Electricity to the Cure 


of Disease a special study, attends daily for consultation (personally or by letter) at the PRIVATE CONSULTATION ROOMS of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 


52 Oxford Street, London, W. An experienced Lady is also in Attendance Daily. RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE SHOULD SEND FOR A PRIVATE ADVICE FORM 
(POST FREE). 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 2.s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, 52 Oxford Street, London, W., the HLECTRO- 
PATHIC BATTERY BELT will be forwarded, post free, to any part of the United Kingdom. 


A Hundred and Thirty-two page Treatise, Illustrated, entitled, ** ELECTROPATHY ; OR, HARNESS'S GUIDE TO HBALTH,” post free from se 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO,, Limited, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following [lustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be 
obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing :— ; 


Che Bananite. 
The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS. 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. (Printed in Colours.) 


i. Scene from ‘‘ The Tempest.’’ 8. Petruchio and the Tailor. 6. Falstaff acting the King. 
2. Scene from “ Midsummer Night’s 4, Falstaff in the Buck Basket. _ 7. Parolles’ Eyes Unbound. 
Dream.’’ 5. Touchstone, Audrey, and William. 8. Malvolio in the Garden. 


Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each ; or the set of Eight, 
Five Shillings; by post, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


Che Baro. 
FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


a 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO., at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
Friday, September 4, 1885. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir the collection of paintings by Sir J. E. Mutiats at 
the Manchester Art Gallery meets the success it deserves, 
the committee of the Corporation propose to follow it up by 
special exhibitions of the works of otherartists, Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON, President of the Royal Academy, of course taking 
the lead. Although the committee were fully aware of the 
difficult task they had undertaken in getting together a col- 
lection of Sir JoHN Mittats’s works, it was only when their 
efforts absolutely began that they found the enormous value 
the owners put upon the pictures, and how averse in many 
cases they were to part with them. Special efforts were 
made to secure works by Mr. ORcHARDSON and Mr. BurRNE- 
Jonzs, but without success. A work on which Mr. BurneE- 
Jones is engaged is, however, expected to be ready for the 
gallery in two or three weeks, 


THE removal of the portraits from South Kensington 
to Bethnal Green is only a temporary arrangement. Let us 
hope that a suitable building will be erected for them on a 
convenient site. But meantime it would be satisfactory to 
be assured of the safety of the premises in which the por- 
traits are stowed, Strange as it may sound when told of a 
building belonging to a scientific department, yet we believe 
it is a fact that the Bethnal Green Museum is left without 
lightning conductors. Economy is a laudable virtue, but 
when it is in excess it becomes vicious. 


THE prize that was founded by the late M. Duc is to be 
awarded next year. It amounts to 4,000 frs., and is intended 
for the promotion of ‘‘hautes études architectoniques.” The 
wish of the founder was that in the works submitted for the 
prize there should be an adaptation to the wants of our 
time, while showing an effort to obtain those architectural 
qualities which have conquered the admiration of mankind. 
The prize is to- be awarded by the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, and the designs are to be lodged before April 1. 


Tue address which was delivered by Sir Lyon PLAyrairR 
at Aberdeen, on Wednesday, contains one passage which 
may explain the indifference to science which prevails 
among men of an artistic temperament. In describing one 
class of professors he said :—“‘ Atvall times and in all sub 
jects there are teachers without esthetical or philosophical 
capacity—men who can only see carbonate of lime in a 
statue by PuHipIAS or PRAXITELES ; who cannot survey 
zoology on account of its millions of species, or botany 
because of its 130,000 distinct plants ; men who can look 
at trees without getting a conception of a forest, and 
cannot distinguish a stately edifice from its bricks. To 
teach in that fashion is like going to the tree of science 
with its glorious fruit in order to pick up a handful of the 
dry fallen leaves from the ground.” Unfortunately, the 
class of teachers who are available for elementary instruc- 
tion are not able to take to those broad views of science, 
and their defects may account for the little value which is 
placed on students of science classes in English workshops. 
It seems to us that Sir Lyon PLayrair has put his finger 
on one of the weaknesses of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. His own lectures in the days when, as a beardless 
youth, he expounded the mysteries of agriculture to the 
farmers were very different. 


Ir is a pity the enchanter MERLIN cannot again exercise 
power over the stones on Salisbury Plain, for apparently the 
Ancient Monuments’ officials are not allowed enough money 
for the preservation of Stonehenge. Asa rule the mysterious 
blocks are disappointing when first seen, but there is no 
need to deprive them of all chance of being thought inter- 
esting by allowing the British holiday-maker to gratify his 
izreverence at the expense of the stones. A late visitor 


says that a few days ago he saw children sliding on one of 
the stones ; one fellow was chalking all the stones, one after 
the other, apparently in order that in ascertaining their 
number he might not count any of them a second time. 
The turf between the stones was covered with broken 
bottles, dirty papers, burnt straws, cinders, and other 
rubbish. Numerous rabbits have excavated burrows under 
the recumbent stones, while the sparrows nest undisturbed 
in the holes of such as are still standing. On the eve of a 
general election it may not be politic to take steps for the 
preservation of public property, for any action of the kind 
is likely to be interpreted as interference with the rights of 
those who are supposed to be free and independent. But, 
considering that it is incumbent on us to bequeath the big 
stones as a puzzle to posterity, it would be a wise act to 
protect them in a way which has been proposed, namely, 
by a deep ditch on the outer side of the rampart, with one 
entrance-way, under the care of a janitor. 


CompLaints have been raised against the advisers of the 
Board of Trade for not doing more to advance the use of 
steel in bridges by an official recognition of the strength of 
the material. From what was said by some of the speakers 
at the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, it would 
appear that there is not unanimity about the degree of 
strength. Mr. WaLEs, of Wednesbury, admitted that steel 
equal to a tensile strain of 45 tons per square inch is made 
every day in England, but it was well known, he said, that 
steel above 33 tons became brittle, and did not stand the 
tempering test with the certainty of, making it safe in a 
structure such as the Forth Bridge, where steel supposed to 
be equal to a strain of 37 tons is used in compression. The 
uncertainty was ascribed to the rivetting, which could cause 
a fracture from the unequal heating. Mr. RILeEy, who has 
been one of the lions of the meeting, agreed that whenever 
steel was to be used in tension it was wise to keep down 
the upper limit of strength. In ordinary cases it should not 
exceed 32 tons, and in boiler plates—especially of very 
heavy weights—3o0 tons might be taken as a limit. The 
question of contingent danger from rivetting is of im- 
portance, and demands a special inquiry. 


ONE of M. ALPpHAND’s chief lieutenants was M. Coucue, 
the engineer-in-chief of the waterworks of Paris. The great 
reservoirs at Ivry, Villejuif, and Laforge were constructed 
from his designs, and he introduced many improvements 
of his own invention in connection with the distribution 
of the water. We regret to hear that M. CoucHE has been 
drowned at Jersey in vainly endeavouring to save his son, 
a lad of fifteen. He was fifty-three years of age, and had 
been for a great part of his life in the service of the 
Municipal Council of Paris. 


A FIRE arose in the Midland Institute, Birmingham, on 
Sunday night, which might have caused great damage if it 
had not been timely suppressed. The origin has been 
ascribed to the carelessness of workmen, but apparently it 
is as much owing to “tinkering” in the alterations of the 
building. After passing through the ceiling of the lecture 
theatre the iron funnel of the sunlight was continued 
through the two upper floors to the roof of the Institute by 
means of a square brick shaft or flue intended to 
carry away the products of combustion and the vitiated 
air of the lecture-room. In the attic storey—an apart- 
ment in the occupation of the School of Art—it formed 
a kind of pillar. In order to divide the room into 
two, the pillar was taken down and a_ partition con- 
structed through the line of it. This process while in 
operation temporarily left the top of the shaft as it came 
through the floor exposed, and shavings, fragments of wood, 
&c., had been allowed to drop down, and doubtless nearly 
filled the outer portion of the sunlight tube. Accordingly 
when the light was turned on full at the close of the 
lecture the heat was sufficient to ignite this collection 
of material, which at once blazed through the shaft into 
the top room, setting fire to the edge of the flooring, the 
bottom of the partition, and the carpenters’ shavings which 
were lying close by. 
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A LETTER* TO THE RIGHT HON. 
DAVID PLUNKET, Q.C., M.P., ON THE MODELS 
FOR THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 

By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HEN, to the great joy of gentlemen and the secret 
satisfaction of all Liberal minds, a Ministry of 
Caretakers, as the more factious members of the Gladstone 
Government described it, took up the threads of shame 
and disaster with which a Cabinet of Compromises had 
entangled the national policy, no appointment, Sir, gave 
more pleasure than your acceptance of the office of First 
Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Build- 
ings. As a tried representative in Parliament of the 
University of Dublin, you are the accredited agent of 
learning. As a Solicitor-General for Ireland, you are 
known to have devoted your talents to the interests of the 
Constitution, and in declining the offer made to you by 
Lord BEACONSFIELD, of the Irish Attorney-Generalship, on 
the ground that your professional experience had been 
insufficient for the office, you gave evidence of political 
integrity. Nor isit any reproach to your acknowledged qualli- 
ties of head and heart that your position was early assured 
by the fame of your distinguished grandfather—he whose 
speeches recalled to CANNING the traditions of a previous 
parliamentary epoch. For, though an orator, and indeed 
one of the greatest orators of the century, the eloquent 
Chancellor neither compassed the humiliation of his 
country nor forsook his countrymen in their hour of need. 
The accident of birth, as often happens, brought with it 
other favours. The dangers which attend the professional 
politician, in pursuit of income or pension, have not accom- 
panied you, and you will neither jeopardise your reputa- 
tion by speculative adventure, nor barter it for commercial 
considerations. You have no need to emulate the zeal of 
predecessors in the office you hold, to initiate or monopolise 
works for the doubtful credit to be gained from doing some- 
thing, no matter what. It is unnecessary to your position 
or your pocket to write hack articles for a review, or nobble 
a newspaper with padbulum for the latest paragraphs of 
so-called intelligence. A true friend of Ireland, you have 
shown that your thoughts are imbued with— 


The fancy, the manhood, the fire of her race, 


and your last reported speech to your constituents was 
worthy of one who tries to uphold the interests and increase 
the unity and power for world-wide usefulness of the British 
Empire. 

Confident, Sir, in your capacity to serve the country and 
- advance the public good, in the position to which you have 
been called, Iam also aware that you stand uncommitted to 
any fixed line of conduct in those matters connected with 
the new Public Offices which have not received the 
approval of Parliament. I believe, moreover, that if I 
show you truly that Parliament is in a fair way of being 
deceived in those matters, your action will be guided by 
the dictates of good faith rather than by those of any party 
purpose or official expediency. JI ask leave therefore to be 
permitted to address you on the subject of the amended 
design for the proposed Admiralty and War Office. I am 
convinced that you will not allow such an excellent arrange- 
ment of plan as that devised for the new buildings by the 
Messrs. LrEmMiING to be irretrievably impaired by the 
limited exigencies of an otherwise noble site. I am equally 
convinced that you will not allow so noble a site to be 
irretrievably burdened with ridiculous fronts bearing acres 
of constructed ornament, acres of superfluous and mis- 
placed blocks of masonry, which, in their origin as parts of 
architecture, were once things of use and, so placed, were 
models of beauty then and for all time. 

When the question of the site was discussed in the 
House of Lords, on July 14, 1882, my Lord SuDELEY took 
care, on the part of the Government, to give no pledges 
other than this one:—‘That though it was not proposed 
to open a broad avenue from the Mall into Charing Cross, 
there was nothing to prevent such a road being made during 


* See in our last issue a letter on the same subject to Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and another letter, to be addressed to the Prime Minister, 
will appear in a future issue, 


the ten years before the completion of the new Public 
Offices, if at any time it should be thought desirable.” I 
quote from the report given by what the small news- 
paper fry call “‘a morning contemporary”—I quote from 
the Zimes—and, Sir, I take it that amongst honourable 
men the words of my Lord SUDELEY constitute a distinct 
pledge, given, as I happen to know, in consequence of the 
desire of leading members of the Upper House to antici- 
pate the wants of the people. But only three years have 
elapsed, and all possibility of making such an Avenue as 
that promised has been destroyed, with the apparent approval 
of the very man whose mouthpiece my Lord SUDELEY was 
when he gave that pledge to the House of Lords. A glance 
at the model—imperfect and deceptive as it is—will suffice” 
to show that the creation of any Avenue worthy of the 
name has been rendered impossible by the fact that in the 
amended design for the proposed Offices, on which a vote 
of the House of Commons was taken in Committee of 
Supply, one angle of the new buildings has been brought 
to within 50 feet of the line of railing which encloses the pro- 
perty of the Metropolitan Board. Even in the original design - 
the clear space between the points in question was a barely 
sufficient one of 80 feet. This clear space has now been 
reduced to 50 feet, without notice to Parliament, the 
fact of this encroachment upon the possible Avenue to 
St. James’s Mall having been just one of those amendments 
to which Mr. Suaw-Lerevre did not refer when, in 
April last, he obtained a vote of the House of 10,000/. 
for preliminary expenses in connection with the proposed 
Public Offices. He then described seviatm the alterations. 
made in the amended design—the plans of which have not 
been exhibited to the public, nor do I think that they were 
other than formally presented to the House—but he said 
nothing of the encroachment upon the line of the possible 
broad Avenue. He emphasised four points of amendment, 
but he omitted a fifth point, the most important of all, 
whereby he had succeeded in blocking for two generations. 
at least all possibility of a broad approach to the Mall from: 
Charing Cross. One of his four points was the enlarge- 
ment of the “great court.” He said—Heaven save the 
mark !—that it had been made fifteen feet wider, am 
increase which had obviously been obtained by the en- 
croachment before mentioned. But the facts are as nearly 
as possible these :—In the final design (that submitted in 
the second stage of the competition) the enclosed court- 
yard was about 225 feet long, and 85 feet wide, and the 
buildings surrounding-its four sides were some go feet high. 
In the amended design, as shown by the model, the same 
‘oreat court ” has been increased about 5 feet in length and 
8 feet in width, and the buildings surrounding its four sides. 
have been reduced 30 inches in height. But, Sir, I will be 
just, for this “great court” is not entirely enclosed on its. 
foursides. On the Whitehall side it has a covered carriage- 
way, which is to be always open, and on one of its flanks. 
there is a smaller carriage-way which leads into the court om 
the Spring Gardens side. By these inlets air will be 
admitted into the “great court” from below, and conse- 
quently the stagnant air to be breathed in the ground-floor 
offices will be moved on when the wind blows. Happily, 
there is no need to look abroad for the model*of a court- 
yard for a public office. Somerset House, always admired 
by foreigners, is the work of a refined and travelled archi- 
tect. Its really great court is so far from being enclosed 
that there is an opening of 42 feet from earth to heaven on 
each of its two flanks, in addition to the magnificent portals. 
admitting air from the Strand. The length of the court is. 
320 feet, some go feet longer than that of the proposed 
Public Offices ; its width is 224 feet instead of 93 feet— 
that is to say, 131 feet wider. Instead of surrounding. 
buildings rising 87 feet in height, they are about 60 feet 
from the pavement to the top of the balustrade. So much 
for the half-implied comparison made by a correspondent, 
calling himself “Architect,” in the Zzmes; between the 
“‘sreat court” of the proposed Public Offices and the great 
court of Somerset House, a comparison which was at- 
tempted by that observant critic because the former was to 
be constructed with “noble archways always open,” like 
those now existing of the latter edifice. But a better idea 
can be given of the parallel or analogy thus foreshadowed. 
The internal great court of Somerset House, though hemmed 
in by buildings is not surrounded by them, whereas the 
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internal “great court” of the proposed Public Offices is so 
entirely surrounded as to be likely to prove finally fatal to 
a great many persons who, unlike the late General 
GorRDON, form part of a class that does not usually 
suffer in silence; and I commend this mode of illus 
trating a difference as having been used with advantage 
by Mr. SHaw-LEFrEvReE’s accomplished leader to an ad- 
miring majority of the present House of Commons. In 
fine, the suic'dal narrowness of the courtyard of the 
proposed Admiralty and War Office, the equally suicidal 
height of its surrounding buildings, and indeed of all their 
buildings, is a direct result of attempting to crowd two 
public offices upon a site only large enough to hold one; 
and the sacrifice of a magnificent vista from Charing Cross 
to St. James’s Park is another direct result of the same 
unmitigated folly, to be wilfully committed in opposition to 
the highest technical opinion. 

And now, Sir, if you have not already been told that 
public opinion has pronounced in favour of the amended 
design, you are likely to receive such an announcement; 
and I observe that you laid stress in your speech—loyally 
asking for 10,000/. to falsify the substantial historical records 
of Westminster Hall—upon the importance of public opinion 
being satisfied on subjects of architectural and antiquarian 
interest. ‘To some people that may appear a wily ccnten- 
tion of your own, and, as it may be brought up against you 
hereafter, I will gather together a few facts for your present 
information and future defence. Surely public opinion on 
such a subject as architecture must be formed, directed, 
collected just as public opinion on other subjects is formed, 
directed, and collected. But in the case of architecture, 
who forms public opinion, and whence comes it? When 
formed, who directs and collects it? The answer, generally 
regarded, is that the daily press, which all the world reads, 
does all these things, and for special matters of opinion the 
influential classes are guided by the Zzmes, Neither they 
nor any other portion of the public rely for opinion in such 
a matter as the architecture of a national monument upon 
a technical or professional journal—the Architect or the 
Builder, for instance—because the world regard such opinions 
as likely to emanate from pens steeped in envy, hatred and 
malice, and all uncharitableness, as tinged with learned bias 
or clogged with artistic prejudice. The great organs of 
general information form and direct public opinion upon 
all matters, relying much upon official inspiration, and 
attacking or defending as the Minister in office or his 
trusted subordinates, who can and will send news—for that 
is what a daily paper wants more than anything—may 
advise. The public opinion by which Mr. SHaw-LEFEVRE 
carried his measures was that manufactured by the Daily 
WVews and the Zimes, and here is a specimen of the latter’s 
lucubrations. Here is a description of the final design 
executed by the successful competitors for the new Public 
Offices :—“‘ It is no exaggeration to say,” said the Zzmes on 
July 31, 1884, “that in point of actual drawing these pen- 
and-ink sketches would do credit to the greatest designers 
of the past. Every stone is exactly in its place, every 
window frame perfect, while the outlines of the bas-reliefs 
and of the wrought-iron gates are as clear and firm as uf they 
came from the hand of Horiar or of Du Cerceau.” That 
is the serious criticism of the greatest producer of public 
opinion that the world has yet known—criticism, which 
ought to mean judgment, mixing up in the first place design 
and drawing, and confounding the two separate and 
absolutely different qualities of architectural knowledge ; 
and in the second place, teaching that the architectural 
drawings of HoLLaR and Du Cerceau were clear and firm, 
qualities of draughtsmanship of essentially modern develop- 
ment. It is extremely doubtful whether InNico Jones and 
WrReEN could draw well, and it is known that Sir W. 
(CHAMBERS, who erected Somerset House, could not. 
WReEN’s drawings and those of INIGo JONEs extant, some 
of which possess the touch of French or Italian decora- 
tive artists, are not much better in character than is similar 
work by a foreman or a clerk-of-the-works of to-day. The 
incomparable works of the Middle Ages were executed by 
architects who could not draw even as well as Du CERcEAU, 
but who made rough lines, the size of the work itself, 
apon a plastered wall or upon the ground, the surface of 
which was cunningly prepared for the purpose. The archi- 
tectural drawings of Du CERCEAU are coarse and will not 


bear comparison, as far as fineness and clearness go, with 
the works of any good Classical daughtsman of the present 
day, not even with those executed by the authors of the 
final design for the new Public Offices. During this century 
there have been architects in Berlin, Munich and Vienna, 
Paris, and even London, whose draughtsmanship has ex- 
exceeded anything of the kind previously executed in any 
country whatsoever. Never was the British architectural 
draughtsman so fatally accomplished as he is at present, 
never was architecture so much a matter of drawing as it 
now is in this country, never before has it been possible 
to identify some of the most ridiculous buildings with 
architects who have been and are most accomplished 
draughtsmen. Never has the Zzmes printed such crass 
nonsense upon the subject of architecture as occurs in the 
unhappy sentence which I have quoted, and that is saying 
a great deal, considering how much rubbish is written for 
that newspaper when it indulges in a leading article upon 
architecture. 

When, Sir, I venture to assert that architectural criticism 
in the chief organ of public opinion was never so low and . 
servile as it is at present, I feel it incumbent, not only on my 
own sense of propriety, but also on the respect to which 
you are entitled from a correspondent like myself, to offer 
you an explanation. A state of war has existed for years ~ 
between the chief proprietor of the Z7mes and the profession 
of architecture. ‘True, the influence he has exercised, as a 
man of weight and capital, has during these years been 
tempered by the influence of men of wit, learning, and 
quality, such as the editors of the Zzzes must obviously be; 
but nevertheless that state of war continues, and I see no 
immediate prospect of permanent seace. ‘‘ My brother,” 
once said the sister of the greatest editor yet known, “does 
all the work, and Mr. WaLTeEr takes all the profits”—an 
inevitable condition of life’s inconsistent and unequal 
burdens which even Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S newest nostrums 
may fail to moderate. But good may result by giving you, 
Sir, this information, for, as a man of the world, you will, 
forewarned, detect the salt, barely Attic be it said, which. 
permeates an article on architectural matters in the Zzmes, 
and asa gentleman your sympathies will be given to the 
weaker and gentler mortal. Nor are the architects wholly 
blameless in this unhappy struggle. If the Berkshire 
magnate who has given his name to the well-known print- 
ing machines tabooes architecture in the columns of his 
journal because he quarrelled over a brand-new Elizabethan 
palace with the architect of his choice, the architects have, 
in their turn, embittered a miserable strife which is waged 
to the detriment of the arts. 

Of the astounding statements which have been made in 
Parliament, and out of it, by Mr. SHaAw-L&revre, in 
respect to the several designs of the Messrs. LEEmING for 
the proposed Admiralty and War Office, none are more 
remarkable than the gratuitous assertion that the internal 
requirements of the new buildings have not been sacrificed 
to external effect; and the further assertion that their 
design made in the second stage of the competition, and 
placed first by the judges, was approved bythe latter. The 
two technical judges, Mr. Ewan CurisTiAN and Mr. 
Puitip Harpwick, paid little attention to the elevations of 
the design they selected. It was chosen by them for the 
excellence of its plan, or in other words, its internal 
arrangements. ‘The non-technical judges were very natu- 
rally led away by the clearness and fineness of the draughts- 
manship as displayed in the elevations and the perspective 
views. They understood the geometrical plans and sec- 
tions only a little less than the zealous First Commissioner 
of Works, who directed everything and dictated to all. lam 
convinced that the technical judges were not agreed upon 
the advisability of crowding two public offices upon the 
proposed restricted site, and if you doubt me, ask Mr. 
Ewan CurisTIAN to tell you, Sir, his hand on his heart, of 
any well-founded fears he may entertain regarding the un- 
sanitary character of the proposed buildings and the 
results that may ensue from their erection on so restricted 
a site as that insisted on by Mr. SHaw-LEFEVRE. More- 
over, no architect of any experience, or with any anxiety for 
his future good fame, would unreservedly approve the 
gimcrackery of applied and useless ornament with which 
the several facades are loaded. It is for you, Sir, after 
having ascertained the fullest particulars respecting what has 
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been done, what protests have been made, withdrawn and 
concealed, in the matter of this competition and the 
approved designs, to act, and to act with firmness and 
decision. Two Public Offices, such as the Admiralty 
and the War Office, cannot be squeezed together as 
the amended design shows them without detriment to health 
and convenience, and it is not desirable that they should be 
so squeezed, or even that the two Offices should be placed 
in immediate proximity to each other. ‘The minutes of 
evidence taken by the Select Parliamentary Committee of 
1877 conclusively prove that the destruction of the various 
buildings now used for the Admiralty, in order to clear a 
site for new Public Offces, will be disastrous to the public 
service, and involve a large expenditure for temporary 
quarters. There is also another cogent reason for further 
reflection. According to the highest authorities, the 
Departments with which the Admiralty, transacts its chief 
business are the Colonial Office and the Foreign Office. 
The Secretary of Her Majesty’s Office of Works was so 
much influenced by a knowledge of this fact that his 
design for the concentration of Public Offices shows a new 
Admiralty in Parliament Street, and a new War Office 
next the Horse Guards. An official who in 1877 had been 
forty years in the Admiralty told the Select Committee that 
the new building should be as near as possible to the 
Houses of Parliament, and that he did not desire to see It 
next the War Office. Sir W. H. STEPHENSON did not 
think it essential for the two offices to be in communica- 
tion under the same roof; and though General 
Pastry, R.E., stated that the necessary communication 
between the Admiralty and the War Office was greater 
than between the Admiralty and any other branch of 
the public service, it should be remembered that a pos- 
sibility exists of the naval armaments being no longer 
supplied by the War Department. Indeed, what does 
communication between Departments mean? What does 
it mean in the new block of four offices at Westminster, 
which, though arranged under the same roof, do not com- 
municate ? Any one who has worked within a public 
office—and I have done so—knows that a paper forwarded 
to a high official, the door of whose room is perhaps across 
the same corridor, may be a week before it finally reaches 
him. In conclusion, I urgently appeal to you, Sir, for the 
sake of the country, of its increasing good name for excel- 
lence in the arts, and for your own reputation, to stay the 
destructive hand of Her Majesty’s Office of Works for a 
time. Your patriotic chief, the Marquis of SALISBURY, 
suggested, in July 1882, that the whole matter might be 
referred to a Select Committee when it came up again ina 
different shape. Such a committee has not been appointed, 
though a vote of supply has been obtained for preliminary 
expenses connected with the erection of these new Public 
Offices. Reflect, Sir, while there is yet time, for the public 
good! In the name of common sense, take advantage of 
an opportunity which offers to effect an artistic improvement 
at Charing Cross, and open an Avenue which will bring with 
it the breezes of health, pleasure to the eye, and an induce- 
ment to use a promenade in the very heart of the town, 
such as London has never properly appreciated. Save the 
British Capital, moreover, from another blunder in public 
buildings, and from facades which, from their propinquity 
to the Banquetting House of In1co Jones, will be a per- 
petual reproach to the present time, and invite the scorn of 
a more refined generation of Englishmen. 


A BELGIAN CRITIC ON ENGLISH 
PAINTING. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Jndépendance Belge has 

_ described the British section at the Antwerp International 
Exhibition. The English themselves, he says, are great 
travellers, but their pictures rarely cross the Channel, and are 
not known on the Continent. As a rule the English contribu- 
tions to the art department of universal exhibitions are only 
enough to show compliance with the invitations of foreign 
Governments. The industrial departments, on the contrary, 
are well supported. On one occasion there was an exception, 
and that was the Paris Exhibition of 1855. The alliance with 
France was then very close, and the British Government was 
fager to appear gracious. The best artists in the country 


accordingly responded to the appeal of the Emperor’s Ministers. 
The English section in that exhibition was a great success, and 
in the exhibitions of 1867 and 1878 the school likewise held an 
honourable position. In the Antwerp Exhibition the Englisii: 
compartment does not enclose a large number of works, but 
several artists who are esteemed by their countrymen have 
contrived to make it interesting. All classes of painting are: 
represented—history, fiction, incident, portraiture, landscape, 
and marine subjects ; but it must be allowed that they are no 

of equal value. ; 

Historical painting has never been happily treated in 
England. Reynolds himself, who reached a great height as a 
portraitist, was not successful whenever he attempted subjects 
which were drawn from history. The efforts which have been. 
made since his time by men who gained merit as thinkers and 
as executants only produced imperfect results. A good work 
in this class can only be produced by an artist who is endowed 
with the faculty of evoking a period in its exsemb/e, types, charac- 
ters, modes of feeling and expressing sentiments, all of which 
are so different from those of our times. This faculty by which 
the past can be summoned does not seem to belong to English 
painters. At the most it is either contemporaries of their own 
nation who are represented as historical personages, or 
creations are produced which are entirely arbitrary. 

But as a recompense, England has had portraitists of the 
first order (Gainsborough and Reynolds being at the head of 
them) ; painters of familiar subjects, among whom it will be 
sufficient to name Hogarth and Wilkie; landscapists of a fine 
quality, such as Gainsborough who excelled equally in the repre- 
sentation of the exterior world and of human individuality, 
Constable, Turner, and others, who taking hold of the traditions. 
of the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century have traced 
out a route which has been followed by the restorers of land- 
scape art in France, by Rousseau, Dupré, and Troyon. 

Among the historical works in the British section, the most 
considerable is Mr. Prinsep’s Death of Sitward in 1045. How 
the death occurred may not be known to the majority of the 
people who look at the picture, and it is possible that in this as 
in many other cases, ignorance of the subject diminishes our 
interest in the picture. It is evident, however, that Mr. Prinsep 
struggled to give a Medieval character to his work. His style 
has some analogy with the style of the modern German 
painters who have treated subjects of the kind. His com- 
position is well ordered in its lines, and the groups are well 
balanced, but archzeology is made dominant at the expense of 
nature. It may also be remarked that the light is too uniform 
in distribution, and thus everything acquires an equal value. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, the President of the Royak 
Academy, who occupies one of the highest positions as 
an artist in England, has also a friendly feeling for archzeology. 
But he does not stop at the Middle Ages. He goes back to 
Classic times; for we find nothing to suggest that he is 
satisfied with the secondhand Classicalism of the Renaissance. 
In his P&ryne at Lleusts we see a finely-designed figure, with 
the flesh painted in a sort of conventional pinkish brown; the 
draperies correspond in colour, and so does the architecture.. 
The whole is somewhat original in its tonality, but it is 
monotonous, and is very far from nature, of which we expect to 
see a little even in an archeological picture. In the /dy// also, 
the scene is supposed to be laid in Greece; but it is the Greece 
of the artist, which is not the same land. Two pretty girls are 
seated under a fig-tree listening to a shepherd who plays ona 
flute for their amusement. The figures and the landscape have 
that ayreeable appearance which is found in the works of 
painters who endeavour to please English society, with its 
preference for the pretty over the beautiful and the true. The 
middle class is generally indifferent to art culture, and does 
nothing towards increasing the reputation or the fortune of the 
artists. 

Mr. Armitage has been inspired by a passage in tlie 
“Georgics” of Virgil, and has modernised a subject which 
cannot fail to be reproduced so long as there are wars—that is, 
while there are men. ‘The artist represents labourers dis- 
covering arms while ploughing in an old battle-field. The 
idea is philosophic, but that is the only merit of the 
picture, for the figures are congealed and there is want of relief. 
There are similar faults in the scene at the Sweet Waters, 
Scutart. The Turkish women who are seated on the ground 
are without life or suppleness. 

While we love nature and truth, we can also appreciate 
fiction when it corresponds with the poetic fancy of the artist, 
and when the idea which inspired the imaginary figures has 
been clearly indicated and is rigorously followed. There is no 
appearance of reality in Mr. Solomon’s Ruth and Naomz, but it 
is a pleasing dream which is presented to us. We see two. 
gracious figures seated on the edge of a well in a vaporous. 
atmosphere. Everything is without substance in this diaphon- 
ous work, which is painted in light and pale tones. The want 
of force in the colour appears to be the result of system, for im 
a second work, Zhe Sick Child (a young girl holding an infant 
on her knees), we have the most natural, the most life-like, and 
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the most pathetic realisation of the subject ; but it is a success 
of white upon white. 

_ The Natiad, by Mr. Watts, has natural grandeur, and is only 
wanting in elegance. But we prefer his two portraits. One is 
of the artist himself, showing a head full of character, with grey 
hair and beard. He wears a hat with a large brim and a black 
cloak. Sir William Bowman is the subject of the second. It 
is true to nature, without any attempt at posing. Both are 
powerful in colour and freedom of execution. According to the 
practice which is now common in England, the two portraits 
are covered with glass, which does not allow the merit of the 
painting to be fully appreciated. The interposition of glass 
makes the two portraits by Mr. Pettie have the appearance of 
being executed in water-colour or pastel. One of Colonel Lewis 
Jones is so characteristic that it may be taken to serve as the 
type of the English colonel. In the portrait of Mr. Alexander 
Watt the artist was under retrospective influences, for the 
costume and toning recall the old masters. The head is warmly 
lighted and broadly handled. 

There is genuine merit about the portraits exhibited by Mr. 
Herkomer. They can only be reproached with the exaggera- 
tion of the proportions. It is not only admissible, but necessary, 
to make statues larger than life which are to be seen in public 
places or on the summit of a pedestal ; but the rule does not 
apply to portraits, which, being seen at no great height, should 
not depart from natural proportions. The stature of the per- 
sonages painted by Mr. Herkomer appears almost colossal, and 
makes a strange and unfavourable impression. But, with this 
reservation, the merits of the portraits are apparent—the bold 
and warm style of colour, and firm and sure hand, which is seen 
in the execution. In the portrait of M. Hans Richter the head 
is luminous and animated; the costume, although treated 
simply and soberly, escapes the reproach of extreme prosiness 
to which modern dress is amenable. The artist’s father, 
M. Lorenz Herkomer, is the subject of one of the portraits. 
We see an old man with a white beard—a simple carver, in his 
working clothes, standing at his bench and surrounded by the 
tools of his trade. This is not only a good portrait—a good 
action has been performed in its production. There are not 
many artists who, when celebrated and rich, care to acknow- 
ledge their modest origin, and are not ashamed of the humble 
condition of their family. In addition to the portraits, Mr. 
Herkomer, who is not confined to one speciality, exhibits a great 
landscape, which is remarkable for its puissant tonality and for 
the largeness of its style. The site selected is full of variety, 
and is not conformable to the taste of the day, for the little 
nooks of nature are now preferred because they are supposed 
to be more picturesque, and, it may be, because they are more 
easily seized and rendered. Mr. Herkomer has acted on the 
principle that whatever is admired in all its parts cannot be 
unfitted as a subject for a picture, if one knows how to trans- 
late the impression which the original produces. But there lies 
the difficulty. 

In his historical picture, Zhe 7rophies of Victory: Maurice 
of Nassau after the Battle of Nieuport in 1600, Mr. Gow 
carries our artistic recollections backwards for about forty 
years. We seem to have before us a picture of the School of 
Antwerp with the date of 1840, for the manner of painting and 
composition is the same. 

Mr. R. Lehmann’s pictures are varied. Golden Haztr is a fine 
study of a handsome blonde, the head well modelled, plaiting 
her abundant locks. Dolce far niente shows a girl of twelve 
years lying in an armchair, with her hands crossed, and having 
an air of nonchalance. Under the chair is a cat playing with a 
book, which evidently has fallen from the child’s hand. It is 
more pretentious than interesting as a subject, but the head 
and hands of the girl show /messe, and the blacks in the 
costume are well treated. JZzdz is one of those conventional 
Subjects in which an ordinary Italian model appears, In this 
case she holds a basket in order to display her hands. 

Mr. Alma Tadema occupies a somewhat Jdzzarre position, 
both as a citizen and an artist. Born in Holland, he studied in 
Belgium, then he settled in London, and now stands in the 
front rank among English painters. Every one knows that the 
region which he has explored is that of archeology. After 
laying Egypt under contribution, he has devoted himself to the 
Roman epoch, not so much to its history, for it is with the 
manners he is concerned rather than with the events borrowed 
from the annalists. His picture enables us to assist at the 

Vintage Feast. ‘There is nothing bacchanal about the action. 
The ceremony takes place in a temple, and the time chosen is 
when the procession of priests and priestesses passes, who are 
preceded by the flute-players, without whose aidt here could be no 
festivals. The figures are good, sufficiently Roman, active in 
their movements, and the draperies are accurate and delicate 
in execution, without too much affectation. The accessories 
have the exactitude which the abundance of examples renders 
easy, and are signs of a hand that is singularly able. Mr. 
Alma Tadema has exercised a twofold influence. on the 
English school. He caused pre-Raphaelitism to be aban- 
doned, and he introduced the fashion for Greek and Roman 


subjects which many painters now take up in imitation of his 
works. 

M. Schmalz’s picture or Ever would have had a success 
forty years ago, when Medizeval sentimentalism was in vogue. 
It represents a love-scene, and love is no longer fashionable. 
A young cavalier armed with a mandolin is at the feet of a 
noble dame, who places her hand on his forehead, and we 
suppose murmurs the title of the picture, Powr toujours. The 
artist forgets that the days of lovers’ oaths are gone with the 
chevaliers of the mandolin. Once upon a time it weuld be 
acknowledged that there is distinction in the figures of the 
lovers, that the colouring is harmonious, that the landscape 
illumined by the moon (the moon is also out of date), seen 
through the open window is a piquant effect. At the risk of 
being ccnsidered antiquated, we are compelled to acknowledge 
that we admire the picture. 

Mr. Morris does not lose time in retrospection while 
modernism is in favour, His After First Communion in 
Normandy has another merit besides being in accordance 
with modern ideas. If considered from all points of view it 
must be held to be a most distinguished work. The scene lies 
upon the coast of Normandy. On the beach, which is wet by 
the coming and going of the waves, two young communicants 
enveloped with their long veils of white muslin walk with pre- 
caution, in order that they may not soil their new satin shoes. 
They are followed by a countrywoman who is clad in the pic- 
turesque Norman costume. The figures are life-like, as true in 
gait as in type, expressive in the attention which is given to the 
avoidance of the pools, and, moreover, excellently painted. The 
shore, with its figures of fishermen, the boats which are being 
unladen into carts, while others lie beached, the moving waves, 
the clear sky above all, seem to be in harmony in this picture, 
in which just observation is united to technical ability. 

There is also much truth and remarkable power of com- 
position in the landscape by Mr. F. E. Cox, whichis called Zhe 
Return, in which we have another episode of modern life. An 
old woman is shown walking with circumspection towards a 
ferry ; she is accompanied by a young girl, and the boatman 
advances to aid them in entering his boat. The evening is 
approaching, and on the other side of the river the lamps are 
being lighted. It is time for old folks to be at home. The 
action of the figure is expressed simply and truly, the colouring 
is vigorous and warm, and the picture leaves a pleasing 
impression on the mind. 

Mr. Orchardson’s Queen of Swords is not a new work, for it 
has been seen in various exhibitions. The composition is 
original. Ina ball-room of the eighteenth century the gentle- 
men have ranged themselves in such a way that their swords 
form a sort of vault, beneath which the ladies pass. The 
women’s heads are charming; they are of the types seen 
among the English aristocracy, and which the so-called Real- 
ists might abandon in despair, for the portraits could not be 
rendered ugly or vulgar. Mr. Orchardson is a Realist in the 
right acceptation of the word, and he has reproduced the faces 
in their alluring beauty. But as acolourist he is mediocre, or 
rather he is not acolourist at all. His painting has all the 
feebleness of a thin wash, but he is a fine designer, and his 
touch is most delicate. We find similar qualities with an equal 
absence of pictorial effect in a second picture by the artist — 
A Cup of Tea. It represents an assembly in the last century, 
where a young girl is endeavouring to make herself heard by 
an old dame who has the fixed look and the astonished air of a 
person who is deaf. 

If Mr. Robertson is an English painter, if the subjects of his 
two pictures are found in his country, the remark may however be 
allowed that the two have some analogy with the productions of 
the French school. The Prawn Fishers on the Sussex Coast 
shows figures well designed—although the arms and hands are 
too robust—natural in their movements, and freely painted. 
The subject of the second, Zhe Departure of the Family, is a 
curious study of local manners. A boat containing an old man, 
an aged woman, and two children, besides household furniture, 
is towed along the bank of a river by a man and a girl, whilst 
a young woman standing in the bow of the boat helps to guide 
it by means of a pole. One might write a chapter of romance 
upon this novel and picturesque mode of removal. Without 
reaching a superior degree, the execution is far from being 
without merit. 

In conclusion, it may be said that if the English section 
does not contain many works, it is without contradiction one of 
the most interesting in the exhibition, for it gives an oppor- 
tunity to appreciate works belonging to a school which, as we 
have already mentioned, is little known upon the continent. 


The Works for supplying water to Edinburgh and district 
from the Moorfoot Hills, begun in 1874, have been completed by 
the construction of the Rosebery Keservoir, a compensation 
store on the South Esk. The cost of the scheme has been 


about 600,000/, 
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GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE members of the Glasgow Archeological Society, on 
the 3rd inst., visited one of the numerous places of 
historical interest in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. For the 
first time in its career the Society paid a second visit to the 
same place, but as the last visit to the Lake of Menteith was 
made twenty-six years ago, and the membership has greatly 
altered in the interval, the excursion was practically a novel 
one. 

At 8.15 the party left Queen Street Station for Buchlyvie. 
At Buchlyvie Station carriages awaited the members, who drove 
to the Peel of Gartfarran, which lies a little off the high road to 
Gartmore. The ancient outpost was described by Mr. A. C. 
M‘Intyre. Gartmore House, which was next visited, is a 
splendid pile standing on an eminence overlooking some of the 
loveliest scenery of a lovely district. Its main portion was 
built in the reign of King Charles I. Among many interest- 
ing works of art which it contains few are more so than the 
traditional christening cup of Mary Queen of Scots, which 
stands on the centre table near the drawing-room windows. 
Interest of another kind attached to the’ ring of Pizarro, with 
a portion of his banner, which was presented to one of 
Graham’s ancestors as a valuable gift. The party after- 
wards visited Gartartan Castle, which stands in Gartmore 
grounds, and which, among other things, is notable as one of 
Rob Roy’s prisons. At Gartmore Station a second party 
arrived from Glasgow by a later train, and thereafter the whole 
party drove to the Port of Menteith. The boats were some- 
what few in number for the party, which had now increased to 
about sixty persons; but after a short delay all were safely 
landed on Inchmahome, where Admiral Erskine was waiting. 
Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan read a paper upon the history of the 
Priory of Inchmahome from the year 1238, when Walter 
Comyn, Earl of Menteith, obtained from William, Bishop of 
Glasgow, and Galrfidus, Bishop of Dunkeld, letters empower- 
ing him to erect a house for monks of the Order of St. Augus- 
tine “in insula de Inchmaquhomok.” Passing over the troublous 
history of the Menteith earldom, treated fully by Mr. Dalrymple 
Duncan, we find in 1548 that Inchmahome received its most 
famous guest—the little Mary of Scotland, who was then only 
four years old. She only remained a few months in the island 
before she was removed to France. Mr. Dalrymple Duncan’s 
paper will be printed hereafter in the Society’s Transactions. 
On the motion of Mr. John Honeyman, the thanks of the 
society were accorded him for his appropriate and learned 
paper. Mr. Honeyman then exhibited very elaborate and 
distinct drawings of the Priory ruins, and described in detail 
its architectural features, thereafter conducting the party round 
the entire building. A number of the visitors also landed on 
the island of Talla. 

On leaving the Port of Menteith the Society drove to Aber- 
foyle, and dined in the Bailie Nicol Jarvie Hotel. Forty-five 
persons sat down to dinner. Mr. Honeyman occupied the 
chair, and Mr. Dalrymple Duncan and Mr. W. G. Black acted 
as croupiers. 


TESSERA. 


Henry Emlyn’s Windsor Order. 
THOMAS RICKMAN. 


a basta was one attempt of a singular kind made some 
years since by an architect at Windsor, who published 
a magnificent treatise, and executed one portico and a few 
door cases in and near Windsor. This was H. Emlyn, who 
conducted the restoration of St. George’s Chapel. This Order, 
he says, was first brought into his mind by the twin trees in 
Windsor Forest. He makes an oval shaft rise about one-fourth 
of its height, and then two round shafts spring from it close to 
each other, and the diminution affords space for two capitals, 
which have volutes, and, instead of leaves, feathers like the 
caps of the Knights of the Garter. His entablature has 
triglyphs, and his cornice mutules. The triglyphs are ostrich 
feathers, the guttaee acorns, and the metopes are filled with the 
Star of the Garter. To conceal the awkward junction of the 
two columns to the lower part an ornament is placed there, 
which is a trophy with the Star of the Garter inthe centre. It 
is obvious that this Order must be extremely unmanageable, as it 
is difficult and indeed almost impossible to make a good angle 
column, and if its entablature is proportioned to the diameter 
of one column it will be too small; if to the whole diameter it 
will be too heavy, and a mean will give the capitals wrong, so 
that in any shape some error arises. In the portico above 
mentioned, the entablature is so light as to appear preposterous. 
This attempt is not generally known, as the book was very ex- 
pensive, and the portico at a distance from a public road ; but 
it deserves consideration, because, though the idea was new, its 
execution seems completely to have failed, and, indeed, in large 
designs, no composed Order has ever yet appeared that can 
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come into competition with a scrupulous atttention to those 
excellent models of Greece and Rome, now through the effects 
of graphic art happily so familiar to almost every English 
architect. 

Creation in Art. 


THOMAS DAVIS. 


Art is a regenerator as well as a ccopyist. As the historian 
who composes a history out of various materials differs from a 
newspaper-reporter who sets down what he sees—as Plutarch 
differs from Mr. Grant, and the Abbé Barthélemy from the last 
traveller in India—so do the historical painter, the landscape 
composer (such as Claude or Poussin) differ from the most 
faithful portrait, landscape, or scene drawer. The painter who 
is a master of composition makes his pencil cotemporary with 
all times and ubiquitous. Keeping strictly to nature and fact, 
Romulus sits for him and Paul preaches. He makes Attila 
charge and Mohammed exhort, and Ephesus blaze when he 
likes. He tries not rashly, but by years of study of men’s 
character, and dress, and deeds, to make them and their acts 
come as ina vision before him. Having thus got a design, he 
attempts to realise the vision on his canvas. He pays the most 
minute attention to truth in his drawing, shading, and colouring, 
and by imitating the form of nature in his composition, all the 
clouds that ever floated by him, “the lights of other days,” and 
the forms of the dead, or the stranger, hover over him. But: 
art in its highest stage is more than this. It is a creator. 
Great as Herodotus and Thierry are, Homer and Béranger are 
greater. The ideal has resources beyond the actual. It is: 
infinite, and art is indefinitely powerful. The AZol/o is more 
than noble, and the Hercules mightier than man. The Moses 
of Michel Angelo is no likeness of the inspired law-giver, nor 
of any other that ever lived, and Raphael’s Madonnas are not 
the faces of women. As Reynolds says, “ The effect of the 
capital works of Michel Angelo is, that the observer feels his 
whole frame enlarged.” It is creation; it is representing 
beings and things different from our nature, but true to their 
own. In this, self-consistency is the only nature requisite in 
works purely imaginative. Lear is true to his nature, and so 
are Mephistopheles, and Prometheus, and Achilles; but they 
are not true to human nature. They are beings created by the 
poet’s mind, and true to their laws of being. There is no 
commoner blunder in men, who are themselves mere critics, 
never creators, than to require consistency to the nature of us 
and our world in the works of poet or painter. To create a 
mass of great pictures, statues, and buildings is of the same 
sort of ennoblement to a people as to create great poems or 
histories, or make great codes, or win great battles. The next 
best, though far inferior, blessing and power are to inherit such 
works and achievements. The lowest stage of all is neither to 
possess nor to create them. 


Zondon Architecture. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


London overpowers us with its vastness. Place a forum or 
an acropolis in its centre, and the effect of the metropolitan 
mass, which now has neither head nor heart, instead of being 
stupefying, would be ennobling. Nothing more completely 
represents a nation than a public building. A member of Par- 
liament only represents at the most the united constituencies ; 
but the palace of the sovereign, a national gallery, or a museum 
baptised with the name ofthe country—these are monuments to 
which all should be able to look up with pride, and which should 
exercise an elevating influence upon the spirit of the humblest. 
What is their influence in London? Let us not criticise what 
all condemn. But how remedy the evil? What is wanted in 
architecture, as in so many things, is—a man. Shall we find a 
refuge in a committee of taste? Escape from the mediocrity of 
one to the mediocrity of many? We only multiply our feeble- 
ness and aggravate our deficiencies. But one suggestion might 
be made. No profession in England has done its duty until it 
has furnished its victim. The pure administration of justice 
dates from the deposition of Macclesfield. Even our boasted 
navy never achieved a great victory until we shot an admiral. 
Suppose an architect were hanged! Terror has its inspiration 
as well as competition. Though London is vast, it is very 
monotonous. All those new districts that have sprung up within 
the last half century, the creatures of our commercial and 
colonial wealth—it is impossible to conceive anything more 
tame, more insipid, more uniform. Pancras is like Mary- 
lebone, Marylebone is like Paddington—all the streets resemble 
each other ; you must read the names of the squares before you 
venture to knock at a door. This amount of building capital 
ought to have produced a great city. What an opportunity for 
architecture suddenly summoned to furnish habitations for a 
population equal to that of the city of Brussels, and a popula- 
tion, too, of great wealth. Marylebone alone ought to have 
produced a revolution in our domestic architecture. It did 
nothing. It was built by Act of Parliament. Parliament pre- 
scribed even a facade. It is Parliament to whom we are 
indebted for your Gloucester Places and Baker Streets and 
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Harley Streets and Wimpole Streets, and all those flat, dull, 
spiritless streets, all resembling each other, like a large family 
of plain children, with Portland Place and Portman Square for 
their respectable parents. The influence of our parliamentary 
government upon the fine arts is a subject worth pursuing. 
The power that produced Baker Street as a model for street 
architecture in its celebrated Building Act is the power that 
prevented Whitehall from being completed, and which sold to 
foreigners all the pictures which the king of England had col- 
lected to civilise his people. 


Castle Building in the Thirteenth Century. 
T. WRIGHT, F.S.A. 


The few rolls of expenses in reparations and building, still 
preserved in some of our record-offices, throw much light on 
the manners of the age in which they were composed. A frag- 
ment of one of these rolls, containing accounts relating to the 
town and castle of Oswestry, written apparently about the end 
of the reign of Edward I., or in that of Edward II., gives the 
following account of the expenses of building “ the new house” 
of the king “in the middle of the town.” A carter with his 
cart was employed three days in carrying stones and gravel to 
fill up the foss (probably dug for laying the foundations) at the 
rate of fivepence each day. A man who was employed to help 
him had three halfpence a day. Three men occupied in making 
the foundations had also three halfpence each during the three 
days. Another carter had also fivepence a day, during 
two days, for bringing wood for the building, and had 
a man to help him at three halfpence a day. The 
carpenter had seventeen shillings for all his works. The 
laths for the walls cost sixpence, and two men employed 
three days in making these walls with the same laths, received 
three halfpence a day each. A thousand planks cost eight 
shillings, and their carriage one penny. The sawyers and car- 
penters received twelvepence a hundred for making planks out 
of the king’s timber. Four hundred spike-nails cost sixteen- 
pence, four hundred board-nails twelvepence, a thousand lath- 
nails tenpence, and five hundred “single nails” tenpence. 
Moreover, sixteenpence was expended in “gumphs” and 
hinges; and a carter received fivepence a day, during four 
days, for carrying clay to plaster the walls ; a man who dug the 
clay had three halfpence a day during the same period; and 
the man who plastered the walls received two shillings and 
twopence for the entire work. The whole cost of building the 
house was forty-three shillings and elevenpence. It appears by 
this statement that the chief labour of building a house fell, 
not upon the mason, but upon the carpenter. The common 
wages of a labourer appears to have been three halfpence a 
day. 

Compressive Strength of Stone, 
Cy Hi SMITH. 


In all cases which have come within my notice, the stone 
possessing the least cohesive strength, or that which will crush 
with less pressure than any other, is nevertheless strong enough, 
when once fixed, for almost all practical purposes. No archi- 
tectural members have to sustain greater pressure in propor- 
tion to their size than mullions of large Gothic windows. The 
tracery in the great north window of Westminster Hall is now 
executed in Bath stone, which is remarkable for having the 
least cohesive strength of all the specimens experimented 
upon and described in the report on the stone for the new 
Houses of Parliament. Some of the mullions of that window 
are less than 9 inches wide and more than 50 feet high, 
sustaining not only their own weight but also the whole of the 
tracery beneath the arch. The eastern window of Carlisle 
Cathedral, built of a friable red sandstone, is 50 feet high ; the 
mullions are smaller and the tracery much heavier than in that 
at Westminster, yet in neither of these examples are there any 
symptoms of crushing. The cohesive strength of stones is 
never more severely tested than during their conversion by 
workmen from the rough state to being fixed in their final 
situation in a building. During these operations iron levers, 
jacks, lewises, and various other implements are applied, 
frequently without judgment, and with but little regard to the 
mechanical violence which a stone will bear; therefore it may 
be considered a useful practical rule that, however soft a stone 
may be, if it resist the liability of damage until out of the 
mason’s hands, there can be little doubt of its possessing 
sufficient cohesive strength for any kind of architectural work. 


Character in Mouldings. 
J. B. WARING. 


The effect of a building greatly depends on the fitness of 
these outlines in form and shadow for the development of its 
character. Those which project should be more studied in their 
outline, and those which recede in their shadow. The number 
of Classic mouldings is certainly insufficient for the multifarious 
ends to which mouldings must serve, and to the important place 
they hold in architectural effect, as shown by northern buildings. 


But an excessive use of them is destructive of that breadth of 
form and shadow which public buildings should possess, for 
they cut up and render little the largest masses, as may be seen 
in the decline of Gothic art, of which this custom is one of the 
surest symptoms. The almost sole attention given to the pro- 
duction of shadow in Gothic mouldings renders them unsatis- 
factory to the admirers of form—indeed, their outlines are often 
positively ugly. From them we may learn that mouldings of 
more than two curves are to be avoided, for a third curve 
weakens the idea of strength, and to gain this a fillet is neces- 
sary. The zdea of a contin ous nu uber of curves in a Classic 
cornice is evident, but this continuity is rendered agreeable by 
the fillets which separate them individually, or, to use a better 
expression, bind them together, and give them that feeling of 
strength which architecture, from its great necessary admixture 
of right lines, is calculated to express. The horizontal direction 
of mouldings, as predominant, can only be proper when simple 
repose is the principle of construction, for it ‘s this (the means 
of construction) which justly receives that decoration and 
placing forward to which it is entitled. In no case is this more 
clearly and beautifully followed out than in Greek architecture. 
Nothing can be more simple—the cornice, the frieze, and 
architrave are here formed on the actual construction, and the 
supporting columns are particularly studied. 


Batty Langley. 
J. ELMES. 


Batty Langley had a school or academy, but his disciples 
were all carpenters ; a few of them, calling themselves surveyors 
and builders, and practising carpentry and boxmaking, were 
alive in my remembrance—hating the “new-fangled Doric” (as 
they termed it), without a base, as much as they did a shirt. 
without ruffles or a wig without two good portly curls over each 
ear and half a yard of tail behind; seorning its simple flutes 
without fillets, which they compared to ribbed stockings, and 
sincere in their admiration of the swelling shaft, the rusticated 
and twisted columns of Batty Langley. The schools at Oxford 
and the Royal Exchange were their schools; they lamented 
the shocking innovations of Wyatt and Soane, the more dread- 
ful importations of Stuart, and were nearly going into a fever 
when the portico of Covent Garden Theatre was opened. “Is 
it not dreadful,” said one of these worthies to me, “to see young 
men going back to the old Grecians, upon whom the Romans 
had so much improved?” Had the poor man but lived to have 
seen his master’s taste revived, it might have added a year or 
two to his existence. Although the taste of Batty Langley has 
been deservedly censured, he yet formed a class of clever work- 
men in a certain humble line of the art. 


Testing Cast-iron. 
‘ES. BRODIE, 


In testing castings by means of cast specimens it must, of 
course, always be borne in mind that, owing to the crystallisation 
or “chilling” of the surface of the iron,a small casting must 
always be stronger than a larger one, since in the former case 
the crystallised skin bears to the whole sectional area a much 
greater proportion than the latter. Experiments made on this 
part of the subject have shown that a bar 3 inches square is 
only relatively half as strong as a bar 1 inch square. In order, 
therefore, to obtain reliable results from his best bars, the 
engineer should always specify for a sectional area of the bar 
equal to the thickest parts of the castings subject to transverse 
strain, 

Specification for Glasgow Waterpipes. 


J. F. BATEMAN, F.R.S. 


All pipes above 12 inches diameter to have wide sockets for 
lead joints, those of 12 inches and less to have principally turned 
and bored joints, from 5 to 20 per cent. of each size, according 
to circumstances, having wide sockets. All pipes with wide 
sockets above 4 inches diameter to have 2 inch for the joint ;: 
the pipes of 4 inches, 3 inches, and 2 inches to have } inch for: 
the joint. The whole of the pipes to be subject to proof by 
hydraulic pressure. Each pipe while the pressure is upon it 
must be rapped with a hand hammer from end to end, so as to- 
discover whether there are any sandy, porous, or blown places ; 
the hammer to vary from 4 lbs. to 7 lbs. in weight, according 
tothe size and strength of the casting. ‘The whole of the pipes. 
to be cast vertically in dry sand moulds, and to be of uniform 
bore and uniform thickness of metal throughout without any 
belts ; the whole to be of the best grey metal remelted from 
the cupola, and to be perfectly free from flaws and defects of 
every kind. All pipes of 18 inches diameter and upwards to be 
cast with the sockets downwards ; those below that size with the 
sockets upwards. All pipes to be carefully coated inside and out 
with coal-pitch and oil, according to Dr. A. Smith’s patent process. 
The coating to be applied at a proper heat and ina proper 
manner before any rust sets in, and the operation to be per- 
formed under inspection of a person to be appointed and paid 
by the Commissioners, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tre numerous art schools of Paris have been increased 
by another in the remotest part of the north-western dis- 
trict. It owes its existence to private benevolence. One of 
the conservators of the Musée Carnavelet (where so many 
interesting remains of old Paris are to be seen) was the late 
M. vE Liesvitte. He possessed a house in the Rue 
Gauthey,-near the Avenue de Clichy, and on his death he 
bequeathed it to the city, to serve as an art school, with a 
sum of 60,000 frs. which he had saved. The house can be 
at once utilised, for the owner made many alterations for 
the purpose of displaying his collection of ceramics, and it 
may therefore serve for a museum oraschool. ‘The pottery 
has been left to the Musée Carnavalet. 


Aw exhibition of artistic metal work is to be held in 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Rome, during next winter. As 
it is to be partly retrospective, ancient as well as modern 
examples will be accepted. Works in cast iron, however 
meritorious, are not admissible, but no objection will be 
raised to works which have been produced by the fusion of 
copper, bronze, silver, gold, or their alloys. Reproductions 
by a galvano-plastic process will not be admitted unless 
they are copies of known che/s-d’euvre. 


PROFESSOR RacusA has been trying to establish a 
Japanese industrial school at Palermo, and has secured the 
services of Japanese artists for the purpose of manufacturing 
works of art that have hitherto been imported from Japan. 

“The prospect of success, however, is not very encouraging, 
as the expenses of the first year have amounted to 23,000 
lire, and only 9,000 lire have been subscribed by the pro- 
vince of Palermo, its municipality, and its chamber of com- 
merce collectively. Promises have been made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, but the 
calls upon those branches of the Administration are so con- 
siderable that much assistance cannot be expected. 


ACCORDING to the report of Inspector EASTERWooD the 
Department of Buildings in New York was rather busy 
during last year, as no less than 2,905 plans were filed for 
examination. ‘The estimated cost of these new buildings is 
44,160,423 dols. The actual cost, however, will far exceed 
these figures. In some cases the estimated cost is not 
given on the plans, and, therefore, is not included in the 
above figures. ‘The buildings belong to all parts of the city, 
but the majority are to be builtin the upper part. In 1883 
there were 2,748 plans filed, so that the increase in number 
is157. Asthe cost was 43,214,346 dols. there is an increase 
in favour of last year amounting to 946,077 dols. In a 
number of the plans filed there are from five to twenty build- 
ings included that are not specified. Plans for the alteration 
of 2,279 old buildings have been filed during the past year, 
representing an estimated cost of about 5,000,000 dols. 
against 4,540,885 dols. in the year before. The rate at which 
New York is growing may be judged by a comparison of 
the building returns of 1884 with those of 1874. In the 
latter year the estimated cost of the new buildings was only 
16,667,414 dols. The impetus to building seems to have 
arisen in the year 1881. 


So long as the Rhine was, in a political point of view, a 
‘““bone of contention,” and looked upon more as a strate- 
gical line of defence than a useful means of connection 
‘between the adjacent districts, it was hopeless to expect or 
-attempt any of the important and necessary improvements 
‘to fit it for its more useful purpose of a great natural line of 
navigation, or take steps to prepare its adjacent towns with 
quays ard harbours. The divided action and management 
of the various riparian Federal States were hindrances to 
that unity of plan and management essential for such a 
purpose. For many years the question of improving and 
deepening the Rhine for seaworthy vessels has been mooted 
and agitated in Prussia, but anticipations of difficulties 
arising from the fact that suitable access to the sea and the 
necessary works for the lower part of such a navigation 
should be carried through Holland, seemed for a long time 
—even since the consolidation of the German Empire—to 


discourage active measures for the purpose. Owing to the 
real and fancied impediments to improvement of the 
channel, it was proposed to give attention to the con- 
struction of a class of vessels which could navigate the 
inland waters with a draught of eight feet, and their success 
warrants the belief that Cologne, Diisseldorf, Ruhrort, and 
the other towns on the banks of the Rhine, Waal, and 
Merwede, in Prussia and Holland, will gradually become 
seaports, and develop an export and import trade which, 
without this direct communication to foreign countries 
would, owing to their distance from the sea, be nearly 
hopeless to expect. The Prussian Government have now 
organised a Rhine Navigation Commission, and, acting 
upon the reports, the Minister of Public Works has ordered 
an investigation by the Government engineers of the 
measures required for the still further improvement and 
deepening the bed of the Rhine, to suit seaworthy vessels 
up to Cologne, so that in the future vessels of greater 
draught of water than eight feet may navigate the inland 
waters of this course. 


OpjyecTions have been raised in the newspapers lately 
about the accuracy with which private footpaths have been 
laid down upon the maps of the Ordnance Survey. But if 
ever the maps are used as materials for a cadastral survey, 
there cannot be too much detail upon them. The use 
which could be made of them in facilitating the transfer of 
land in an expeditious and economical way, is seen in Prussia. 
In every district will be found a ‘‘ Cataster” survey and maps, 
with a registry and a mortgage book. Upon notice the 
seller and purchaser (or their authorised representatives) 
appear before a notary, or a local court, and the transfer of 
either a large or small property is effected on the spot. The 
purchaser pays 1 per cent. stamp duty, in addition to the 
purchase price to the registered owner or registered mort- 
gagee, with a trifling fee to the notary or local court, and a 
small fee for the registration. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that these facilities for acquiring land and a fixed 
home conduce to the loyalty of the people, who thus come 
to have a fixed stake in the country, whilst it enables the 
working classes to live more economically, and gives them a 
greater intelligent interest in the industries and sources of 
employment in their neighbourhood. 


LonDoNERS, on their first visit to Paris, are struck -by 
the appearance of the floating laundries of the Seine. They 
are not likely to be long in existence. The river is now 
more used for traffic than formerly (about 700,000 tons are 


/ loaded and unloaded on the banks in a year), and it is 


supposed that the dafeawx-lavoirs restrict the waterway, 
which, after all, is not very wide. Besides, the dlanchesseuses 
increase the difficulty of keeping the river clean, and the 
wooden structures interfere with the profits of the municipal 
washhouses. A Commission has therefore been appointed 
to consider the advisability of the suppression of the 
floating J/avoirs. They can be traced to the time of 
Henry IV. 


Accorpinc to the report which has been issued by the 
Geological Survey Department of the United States, the 
value of the building stone quarried in 1884 was 
19,000,000 dols., as against 20,000,000 dols. in 1883, the 
decline being due partly to dulness of trade, and partly to 
the increased use of other structural materials. The output 
of bricks and tiles was about the same as in 1883, but as 
manufacturers cut down expenses still further, meeting a 
lower market, the total value is estimated at 30,000,000 dols., 
as against 34,000,000 dols. in 1883. There were 37,000,000 
barrels (of 200 lbs.) of lime made in 1884, the average 
value per barrel at the kilns being not over 50 cents, or 
18,500,000 dols. The production was about 5,000,000 
barrels greater than in 1883, but owing to the fall in price 
the total value was about 700,000 dols. less. About 100,000 
barrels (of 400 lbs.) of artificial Portland cement were 
made, or 10,000 barrels more than in 1883, the total value, 
at 2 dols. ro cents per barrel, being 210,000 dols. The 
production of cement from natural cement rock was 
3,900,000 barrels (of 300 lbs.), or 200,000 barrels less than 
in 1883; worth, at go cents per barrel, 3,510,000 dols. The 
total production of all kinds of cement was about 4,000,000 
barrels, valued at 3,720,000 dols. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE UNION OF THE ARTS. 


E have from time to time drawn attention to the 
liberality of the municipal authorities of Paris in 
their expenditure on works of art. The mairies of the city 
may be compared to the vestry-halls of London; but 
instead of the blank walls which are seen in our metropolis 
the Frenchmen think it to be a public duty to have the best 
pictures by native artists which money can buy. “The 
fine arts have in all times,” says M. ARMAND RENAUD, 
“ contributed in a large measure towards giving Paris its 
character, and in return the city has never been wanting 
towards the artists in affording sympathy and support. 
Never was Paris more occupied than now in opening new 
horizons to art, in developing talent, in preparing for the 
future while attending to the wants of the present,” and in 
proof of this we learn that the annual grants for art (exclu- 
sive of music) amount to at least 300,000 francs. Formerly 
the aid of the municipality was almost exclusively devoted 
to the ornamentation of churches, and visitors know what 
a number of examples are still forthcoming to denote 
how much was expended. But of late. years pre- 
ference has been given to the mairies and schools. 
“Tt is in the mairies,” says M. Renaup, “that all 
the grand acts of life are registered; the salles de 
réuntons and salles de martages can aid in inspiring the 
citizens with respect for themselves, while in the schools 
the young citizens are formed for the contest of life.” And 
he shows how, in compliance with the new requirements, 
the imitation of one class of subjects has been abolished. 
“The new exigencies have compelled the competitors to 
transform their habits and seek for original ideas. Without 
renouncing what has been furnished by the conscientious 
study of the great masters, the artist has been obliged to 
apply his knowledge and his talent to works which should 
be in relation with the society among which they were to be 
placed. Hence the alliance of antique souvenirs and 
abstract allegorical forms with modern ideas, while in other 
works are seen the keenest recognition of actual life with- 
out any compromise with Classical forms.” 

The first portion of M. BouLANGER’s decoration, which 
we publish to-day, is an example of the new striving to 
unite past and present. In this decoration for the sade des 
mariages of the mairie of the Thirteenth Arrondissement, we 
see a combination of realism and idealism, of figures of 
living artists with draperies and surroundings that may be 
called Classic. The mairie is on the south side of the city 
near the Gobelins, and it is contiguous to streets which are 
named after WATTEAU, VERONESE, RUBENS, LEBRUN, 
CoypEL, PH. DE CHAMPAGNE, and other artists, for hero- 
worship is promoted in Paris in every way that is practic- 
able. It is therefore not surprising that M. BoULANGER 
should make his work to be in keeping with the neighbour- 
hood by introducing a number of famous artists as witnesses 
of a marriage ceremony. 

On one side are seen ladies who are distinguished as 
opera-singers and actresses, and whose countenances are 
familiar to Parisian playgoers. But the group of celebrities 
on the right-hand side will have more interest for our 
readers. ‘They are nearly all members of the Institut, and 
one is an Academician. First, we see M. GUILLAUME, the 
sculptor, who holds a register in which M. ARaGo, the son 
of the famous astronomer, inscribes his name. Behind, we 
have first the late THEODORE Battv, the architect, and 
next him in profile is M. Héserv, the painter, who was 
lately appointed director of the French Academy at Rome. 
Then comes M. CazaneL, the painter, who is older than 
his associates, and his white beard serves as a foil for the 
sharply cut profile of M. GrrOmg, the painter. Standing at 
his side is M. ALEXANDRE Dumas /i/s, the dramatist and 
novelist, and behind him, on tiptoe, is the characteristic 
figure of M. Garnier, the architect. Ascending the steps 
at the column is M. Bonnet, the architect of the mairie, 
who carries the plan of the building. Next him, wrapped 
in a mantle, is M. Boutancer himself. In the back- 
ground is M. Doucet, one of M. BOULANGER’S nume- 
rous pupils, who, like nearly all the artists in the pic- 
ture, has held the Prix de Rome. They are all men of 
mark, and it is needless to say they are infinitely more 
appropriate than an equal number of fictitious figures 


derived from models at so much an hour. The likenesses 
are admirable, and we may well believe that the painting 
of so many of his friends was a real “labour of love” to 
M. Boutancer. The whole of the decoration in the 
mairie will be published during the ensuing weeks, and a 
biography of the artist, which has been held over this week, 
1s also to appear. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN GATE-HOUSE. 


HIS illustration is a reproduction of Mr. DAwBER’s 

vigorous drawing which was exhibited this year at 

the Royal Academy. It shows the influence of Mr. ERNEST 

GEORGE’s style, both in the design and in the manner of 

producing effect by means of bistre wash over lines drawn 
by the pen. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


y igs usual monthly meeting was held on Tuesday in last 

week, with the President in the chair, when a paper on 
English Gothic was read by Mr. William J. Anderson. Under 
the three heads, “As allied to nature, and bearing out great 
natural truths,” “As contrasted with other styles,” and “ As 
carrying out the requirements of the age,” a general account of 
the whole subject was given. Of the first, an example was: 
seen in a door at Dryburgh, where the arch-mould enrichment’ 
varies with the different size of voussoir in a manner seeming to 
denote deliberate intention on the part of the builders to imitate 
the picturesque irregularity of nature. The other heads were 
treated of fully, some interesting sketches of features in the 
style being exhibited as illustrative of the subject. Scotch 
Gothic was included in the notice, as the difference between it’ 
and English was considered to consist chiefly in the matter of 
funds rather than of feature, as some authorities hold. Spanish 
and French influence are certainly traceable, but not to an 
extent which has caused Scotch architecture to resemble more 
nearly Continental than English. After a short discussion, 
opened by Mr. Shanks, a vote of thanks was awarded the 
essayist. 

On Saturday a visit was paid to Greenock new municipal 
buildings, now erecting, Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, Glasgow, 
being the architects. The chief features of interest new to the 
members since last visit in summer of 1884, were main staircase, 
provost’s room, council chamber, and main tower : this last was 
ascended, and being some 200 feet high, a splendid view of the 
surroundings was obtained. 


THE REMOVAL OF YORK CHURCHES. 


HE announcement that several churches were to be re- 
moved at York has given rise to correspondence between 
the Archbishop of York and Earl Percy, from which we extract 
the following passages :— 
Bishopthorpe, York: March 31. 
My dear Lord,—In answer to your letter, I write to say that 
there is a great misapprehension as to what is proposed at 
York. There is no scheme for the pulling down of “ ten or 
twelve old churches.” It was stated in a York paper a few 
days since that a scheme for the amalgamation of parishes with 
a view to better organisation and better incomes may eventually 
lead to the removal of two churches. A few more—perhaps 
four or five—will be in the position of churches not required for 
the people; but it will be open to consideration whether they 
should be preserved by reason of their interesting architecture 
or the like. I am now making the first change under the new 
scheme, but though two churches would be enough, and there 
are three, we do not propose to deal with the third church at 
all. It will stand as at present.—I am, my dear Lord, yours 
faithfully, 


Earl Percy. W. EBOR. 


Carlton Club: May 25. 

Sir,—I am glad to hear that the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings is about to hold a meeting at York for the 
purpose of evoking an expression of public feeling in favour of 
the preservation of the ancient churches in that city. I have 
heard with great regret that it is proposed to destroy the most 
interesting of these memorials of the piety and taste of our 
ancestors ; and, although I have not been able to ascertain the 
precise grounds upon which this decision has been formed, I 
can hardly conceive that either the temporal or the spiritual 
requirements of the day can justify such a proceeding. | should 
certainly prefer to see them destroyed than that they should 
be converted to secular uses, but it is difficult to believe that 
these are the only alternatives, or that these churches, which 
have furnished the means of worship to so many generations, 
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are absolutely useless for this purpose in the nineteenth century. 
But even if this be the case, it is surely not too much to ask that 
the relics of a venerable past—so interesting as many of them 
are, both from an ecclesiastical and archeological point of view 
—should remain intact and undisturbed, even if they can no 
longer serve the intention of their founders. I speak my own 
sentiments, but the subject has been repeatedly mentioned to 
me in private and discussed at the meetings of the Archzo- 
logical Institute, and I believe I am simply expressing the 
genuine feeling of the members, With my best wishes for the 
success of your efforts,—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


Thackeray Turner, Esq. PERCY. 


Bishopthorpe, York : August, 1885. 

My Lord,—I have read with surprise the account of an 
attack you have seen good to make on me at the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Derby. The Dazly Telegraph says 
that you condemned the proposed destruction “ of several of 
the York churches,” and added, “in language which, though 
veiled, was quickly taken up and understood by his sympathetic 
audience, ‘that this threatened evil proved that even a high 
position did not necessarily carry with it the rudiments of an 
antiquarian education.’” The Zelegraph adds that this refer- 
ence was to the Archbishop of York. I must remind you that 
about the beginning of last April you addressed an inquiry to 
me on this subject ; upon which I wrote to assure you that no 
such destruction of six, or eight, or ten churches was intended 
or would take place. I sent youa local paper, which showed 
that at the most two churches would disappear ; one of them 
from causes not connected with the scheme of rearrangement 
of benefices. This letter you certainly received. Somewhat 
later the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings got 
up a meeting in York; and you wrote them a letter of en- 
couragement in their purpose of censuring the destruction 
of six, or eight, or ten churches (the society did not seem 
clear about the number); and in that letter you said 
not one word about your having in your~- pocket an 
explicit and clear denial from me that anything of the 
kind would take place. You now preside at Derby and 
you make the same suppression. You must be aware that your 
sarcasm would have fallen dead if you had produced my letter; 
but you did not produce it. Such conduct is to me quite un- 
intelligible at present ; so I refrain from comment. 

Three of the schemes for rearranging benefices in York are 
now in a forward state, and not one of them contains any power 
or proposal for the removal of a church. I once more deny, 
not the first or the second time, that any “removal of several 
churches in York” is intended so far as I am concerned, and I 
await your explanation of the suppression of my letter.—I have 
the honour to be, yours truly, W. EBor. 

Earl Percy. 


Foxton Hall, Alnmouth, Northumberland : August 17. 

My dear Lord Archbishop,—I only received your letter on 
Saturday last. I have not seen any report of my remarks at 
Derby. I am very sorry if they have caused you any annoy- 
ance. They were not intended to do so. 

In your letter to me of March 31 last you say :—“It was 
stated in a York paper a few days since that a scheme for the 
amalgamation of parishes, with a view to better organisation 
and better incomes, may eventually lead to the removal of two 
churches.” I have since been informed that one of these is one 
of the oldest ecclesiastical buildings in York. 

You further state :—‘“ A few more, perhaps four or five, will 
be in the position of churches not required for the people, but 
it will be open for consideration whether they should be pre- 
served by reason of their interesting architecture or the like.” 
After mentioning that you are now making the first change 
under the new scheme which, though dealing with three 
churches, will not necessitate the removal of any of them, you 
then go on to speak of the need of a rearrangement of parishes 
—a matter with which, of course, the Royal Archzological 
Institute has nothing to do. I did not think that the eventual 
removal of two churches and the destruction of four or five 
others being open to consideration was calculated to reassure 
the minds of the antiquarians I addressed; but if I had 
imagined you could be of a different opinion I would certainly 
have read your letter to them, and I shall be delighted now to 
take any steps for its publication which you may desire. 

I am not a member of the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings, and am not aware of or responsible for 
what its representatives may have said at their meeting at York. 
I only wrote them a letter by desire of the Council of the 
Institute, expressing its anxiety for the preservation of the six 
or seven churches alluded to in your letter, 

I do not remember using the words “even a very high 
position did not necessarily carry with it the rudiments of an 
antiquarian education,” although I believe I said something of 
the sort. I undoubtedly intended no sarcasm, which would 
have been extremely indecorous in reference to one holding a 


high ecclesiastical office, and especially in the mouth of one 
whose antiquarian knowledge is certainly greatly inferior to 
your own. My recollection is that what I said was calculated 
to remind my audience that those whose functions required 
them to give paramount attention to other than merely archzeo- 
logical objects could not be expected to know or to care as 
much about them as a society of specialists, and I believe that 
I had the action of the Board of Works and of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons with reference to West- 
minster Hall, to which I also referred, at least as much in my 
mind as anything which had occurred at York. 

I trust from your denial “that any removal ‘of several 
churches in York is intended so far as you are concerned,” we 
may rest assured that the removal of the six or seven churches 
referred to in your letter of the 31st March is no longer “open 
to consideration.” ; 

But I should not represent the sentiments of the Institute 
did I not take every opportunity to protest as its president in 
the strongest manner against the removal of any of the old 
churches of York. 

Pray make whatever use of this letter you please, and 
believe me, my dear Lord Archbishop, yours very truly, 

His Grace the Archbishop of York, PERCY. 


Invergarry : Sept. 5, 1885. 

My dear Lord,—Whilst I do not impute to you any unfair 
or ungenerous intention, you must allow me to say that your 
letter to the Society for Preserving Ancient Buildings, dated 
May 25, seems to me inconsistent with your having received 
any letter from me at all. You were not obliged to write to me 
for information, but having done so you were not at liberty to 
suppress my answer. You had before you a certain pro- 
gramme of a committee, and a letter from me which told you 
that certain parts of that programme would not be carried out ; 
and your letter conveys the idea that there was nothing but the 
programme. 

The same remarkable omission took place, as far as I can 
make out, in your address to the Archeological Institute. You 
may think it was pretty much the same thing, but I do not, and 
as you made it, unwarrantably, a personal question against me, 
you should have produced my letter. 

You refer to the scheme as destroying one of the most 
interesting churches in York. The reference is to St. Crux. 
But you are inaccurately informed. The scheme had no exist- 
ence till the end of 1884; the church of St. Crux has been 
almost ruinous since 1878, when the clerestory windows were 
boarded up to avoid dangerous accidents. In March, 1881, 
the walls were found ruinous, and it was found necessary to 
close the church. As funds for the restoration came in but 
slowly, I presided at a meeting on November 5, 1883, and both 
by word and gift promoted the restoration. The sum of 1,830/. 
was promised in all; the lowest tender for the restoration, 
omitting all interior fittings, was 3,600/. When the work began 
it was found that only a part of the lower walls could be pre- 
served ; the cost of restoration would be 5,o00/., and would 
exceed by 3,000/. all that could be raised. It was not till the 
close of 1884, long after St. Crux church had been closed as 
ruinous, that the scheme for rearranging the York parishes was 
resolved on. With a deficit of 3,000/. for the restoration, the 
parishioners, in meeting assembled, decided that a smaller and 
plainer church should be erected on the site, and, though this 
project did not seem to me satisfactory, as it involved the 
obliteration of the old church, steps were taken to ascertain 
whether the promised donations for the restoration would be 
given to the new church. The result was that many pro- 
mises were withdrawn and the money received already was 
returned. a 

You are good enough to say that you know far less of 
archeology than I do. Is not that rather hard on the Archzo- 
logical Institute? In 1867 I was their president—“ ignorant,” 
in your words, “of the rudiments of archzology,” and they 
thanked me. In 1885 they have a president who, in your words 
again, “knows far less of archzeology”” than one who “ does not 
know the rudiments ”—an intensely negative qualification. But 
I do not care to discuss the extent of my own ignorance, or to 
defend it. After twenty-two years of church restorations, which 
include the two great Beverley churches and many another, I 
leave the facts to take care of themselves. 

But if this correspondence shall inaugurate an era when 
archeologists shall become conservative it will have done some 
good. Itis less than a year since the incumbent and church- 
wardens of an important church agreed to part with an in- 
teresting relic to an archzologist—a member of the Archzo- 
logical Institute—who immediately offered it to the Government 
for sale. Having suspicions, the Government asked about it, 
and I was able to ascertain that the current rate of profit in 
that profession is 1,000 per cent. I could not get it restored to 
its place in the church without commencing legal proceedings. 
It was restored upon compulsion. I am bold to think that in 
that transaction the true interests of archzeology were not 
adequately represented by the member of your Institute. 
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Three York schemes have now received the Royal sanction. 
According to the programme, they might have involved the 
removal of three churches; no churches will be removed. 

As regards St. Crux, the only course open is to subscribe 
the money needed for its proper restoration. Local sources 
have been gauged ; and the knowledge that this church is not 
wanted, while others are, will prevent any great amount of 
help. Let the Archeological Institute take it up, on anti- 
quarian grounds. I will assist it as far as I can.—I am, my 
dear Lord, yours truly, 


Earl Percy. W. EBOR. 


THE CITY OF LONDON ART GALLERY. 


HE Library Committee of the Corporation have recently 
had under consideration, at the instance of Mr. Henry 
Clarke, a member of the Common Council, the desirability and 
practicability of establishing an art gallery in the City for the 
reception and exhibition of works of art belonging to the 
Corporation, or which might be presented or lent from time to 
time. The committee found that there were at Guildhall 109 
paintings and 25 statues and busts belonging to the Corporation. 
The paintings included several by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Opie, 
Copley, David Roberts, Sir T. Lawrence, and Kneller, and 
some of the busts were by Sir F. Chantrey, Durham, Calder- 
Marshall, and Woolner. With the statuary at the Mansion House 
the committee did not propose at present to deal. It appeared 
to the committee that the paintings, busts, and engravings 
at Guildhall would of themselves form the nucleus of a gallery 
of no ordinary interest and attraction, and it might reasonably 
be anticipated that if the proposed gallery were established 
valuable contributions by way of gift or bequest would from 
time to time be received, as had been the case with other cor- 
porations by whom art galleries had been founded. The com- 
mittee are accordingly going to fit up the vacated Court of 
Queen’s Bench at Guildhall as a temporary art gallery, and 
they propose, in the forthcoming rearrangement of the courts 
and offices at Guildhall, to provide such space on the upper 
floors or elsewhere as may be suitable for the purposes of a 
permanent gallery. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


PAPER which had been prepared by Mr. Benjamin Baker 
(one of the engineers of the Forth Bridge) was read at 

the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute at Glasgow. The 
author stated that the total length of viaduct included in the 
contract sum of 1,600,000/. was about one mile and a half, and 
there were two spans of 1,710 feet each, two of 675 feet each, 
fifteen of 168 feet each, and five of 25 feet each. Including 
piers, there was thus one mile of main spans and half a mile of 
viaduct approach. The clear headway was I50 feet above high 
water, and the tops of the great cantilevers were more than 200 
feet higher still, There would be about 45,000 tons of steel in 
the superstructure of the bridge, and 120,000 cubic yards of 
masonry in the piers. The South Queensferry main pier con- 
sisted of a group of four cylindrical piers. of masonry and con- 
crete, founded by means of pneumatic caissons on the strong 
boulder clay constituting the bed of the Forth at this point. At 
the present time three of the Scuth Queensferry caissons had 
been sunk successfully to the full depth, and the fourth and last 
would also have been completed but for an unfortunate accident 
which happened to it at the beginning of the year. At Inch- 
garvie pneumatic caissons were used for two out of the four 
cylindrical piers, and the work on both was in full progress. 
At North Queensferry the four main piers were built either on 
dry land or within timber and clay cofferdams. Above low 
water the whole of the main piers were built of Arbroath 
masonry in cement faced with Aberdeen granite, and hooped 
occasionally with 18-inch wrought-iron bands. The cantilever 
end piers and the viaduct piers were built of rubble, concrete, 
and granite in cement. Although the piers presented many 
points of interest, it was the enormous span and novel design 
of the superstructure that had attracted the attention of the 
engineers of the world to the work. The chief desiderata in 
the biggest railway bridge ever proposed to be constructed were 
durability, strength, and rigidity under express trains and hurri- 
cane pressures ; facility and security of erection, high quality of 
material and workmanship, and economy in first cost and main- 
tenance. These it was considered would be best met by a steel 
“cantilever” or “continuous girder” bridge. Since the com- 
mencement of the Forth Bridge, American engineers, ever bold 
and ready, had built three cantilever bridges of considerable spans, 
and practical experience had confirmed the anticipations as to 
the advantages of the system, the Niagara Bridge, over 900 feet 
in length, which was manufactured and erected across the 
rapids in the short time of ten months, having stood all the 
tests of actual working in the most satisfactory manner. In the 
Forth Bridge, each span of 1710 feet was made up of two canti- 


levers, projecting 680 feet, and a central girder connecting the 
same, 350 feet in length. The cantilevers were 343 feet deep 
over the piers, and 4o feet at the ends. The bottom members 
consisted of a pair of tubes tapering in diameter from 12 feet 
to 5 feet, and spaced 120 feet apart, centre to centre, at the 
piers, and 31 feet 6 inches apart at the ends ; the top members 
consisted of a pair of box lattice girders, tapering in depth 
from 12 feet to 5 feet, and spaced 33 feet apart at the piers, 
and 22 feet 3 inches at the ends. Each tube had a maximum 
gross sectional area of 830 square inches, and each girder 
a maximum net sectional area of 506 square inches. Upon 
each cylindrical masonry pier was bolted a bed-plate carrying a 
“ skewback,” from which sprung vertical and diagonal columns 
and struts. The former were 12 feet in diameter, and from 368 
to 468 square inches sectional area ; the latter were flattened 
tubes. Horizontal wind-bracing of lattice girders connected 
the tubes forming the bottom member of the cantilevers, and 
similar vertical wind-bracing connected the vertical and dia- 
gonal tubes, so that the whole structure was a network of . 
bracing capable of resisting stresses in any direction and of 
any attainable severity. The rolling load provided for was 
(1) trains of unlimited length on each line of rails weighing 
I ton per foot run; (2) trains on each line made up of two 
engines and tenders, weighing in all 142 tons, at the head of 
a train of sixty short coal-trucks of 15 tons each. The wind 
provided for was a pressure of 56 lbs. per square foot 
striking the whole or any part of the bridge at any angle 
with the horizon, the total amount on the main spans being 
estimated at no less than 7,900 tons. In practice only two 
trains, weighing 800 tons in all, would be on this length of 
bridge at the same time; so the wind pressure (if such a 
hurricane as 56 lbs. per square foot could ever occur) would be 
ten times as great as the train load. Under the combined 
stresses resulting from the test load in the worst position and 
the heaviest hurricane, the maximum stress on the steel would 
not exceed 7} tons per square inch on any portion of the 
structure, and on members subject to great variation in the 
intensity and character of stress the maximum would not exceed 
4 tons per square inch. For tubular columns and struts, 34 to 
37-ton steel, with an elongation of 17 per cent. in 8 inches, was 
specified ; and for tension members, 30 to 33-ton steel, with 
20 per cent. of elongation. There were now about 15,000 tons 
of steel delivered and worked up. In making the tubes the 
plates were heated in a gas furnace, and bent hot between dies 
in a powerful hydraulic press. A slight distortion took place in 
cooling, which was corrected by pressing the plates again when 
cold. After bending, all four edges were planed, and the plates 
built up into a tube. Travelling annular drill-frames surround- 
ing the tube, fitted each with ten traversing drills, drilled the 
holes at once through plates, covers, and stiffeners, so that 
when again fitted in place for erection every piece came into 
exact juxtaposition. Similar travelling-drill frames dealt with 
the lattice box-girders, every hole being drilled as the machine 
advanced. Generally the plant designed by Mr. Arrol for 
drilling the innumerable holes in the 42,000 tons of steel-work 
for the main spans was of signal merit and efficiency, and well 
worthy the attention of practical engineers. At the present 
time, although, as already stated, about 15,000 tons of steel- 
work was on the ground, only the approach viaduct girders 
and some of the bed-plates of the main spans were erected 
and rivetted up. In a few weeks, however, the erection 
of the portion of the main spans over the North Queens- 
ferry piers would be proceeded with. The “skew-backs” 
and connecting tube would first be rivetted up, and then 
a platform of temporary girders and planking would be 
constructed and raised gradually by hydraulic rams in 
the four vertical 12-foot diameter columns as the work of 
erection and rivetting-up progressed. This platform would 
carry cranes and other appliances, and the men would be 
thoroughly protected, so that work might be carried on with as 
much confidence at a height of 350 feet as at sea level. When 
the portion of steelwork over the piers was erected the first bay 
of cantilever on each side would be added, the work forming 
its own staging. This would be followed by succeeding bays 
until the cantilevers were complete, and the central girders 
would then be erected, probably on the same plan. For certain 
parts of the Forth Bridge they used steel of a higher tensile 
strength than was at present considered admissible either for 
ships or boilers. This had not been done without full and 
mature consideration of the whole question. Experiments 
showed that steel having a tensile strength of from 34 to 37 
tons per square inch offered a decided advantage over very 
mild steel, when compressive stresses and the flexure of long 
columns were concerned. Indeed, an inferior quality of steel, 
such as would be used for rails, would stand compression far 
better than the best boiler steel or Lowmoor iron, Thus, he 
found a column twenty diameters in length of common Bessemer 
steel carried 27 tons per square inch, where one of mild boiler 
steel had stood but 17 tons. It would be inexpedient, however, 
to use inferior steel even for the compressive members of a 
bridge, and therefore a high quality and high tensile resistance 
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were indicated. Although this steel took a temper and became 
brittle if cooled in certain ways, it would stand the ordinary 
Admiralty temper tests, bending to a radius of double the 
thickness after being made red-hot and cooled in the usual way. 
In a boiler the steel plates were subject to great changes of 
temperature and consequent stresses from expansion and con- 
traction. Ina ship almost every plate in the hull was subject 
to alternate tensile and compressive stresses when ainongst 
waves ; and, further, a vessel was liable to severe alternating 
stresses and shocks on taking ground, dry docking, and 
under other ordinary circumstances. In the compression 
members of the Forth Bridge, the steel was subject only 
to a steady pressure of varying intensity, and a quality 
of steel was adopted which combined perfect facility 
in working with a high resistance to compression. Al- 
though an increased tensile strength was accompanied by a 
decidedly increased resistance to flexure in columns and struts, 
the latter was not proportional to the former. If the thing 
were practicable, what he would choose as the material for the 
compression members of a bridge would be 34 to 37-ton steel, 
which had previously been squeezed end-wise in the direction 
of the stress to a pressure of about 45 tons per square inch— 
the steel plates being held in suitable trames to prevent distor- 
tion. The experiments had proved that 47-ton steel so treated 
would carry as a column as much load as 70-ton steel in the 
state in which it left the rolls, that was to say, not previously 
pressed end-wise. It would be a matter of much practical 
moment to ascertain if some convenient treatment could be 
devised which would endow steel with this greatly increased 
power of resistance to compression without injuring its resist- 
ance to tension, or its ductility, which remained unaffected by 
previous compression in his experiments. At least one-half of 
the 42,000 tons of steel in the Forth Bridge was in com- 
pression, and the same proportion held good in most bridges, 
so the importance of gaining an increased resistance of 60 per 
cent. without any sacrifice in the facility of working, and safety 
belonging to a highly ductile material, could hardly be exag- 
gerated. Experience had led to the conclusion that sheared 
edges were a more fruitful source of fracture than partial 
tempering, or other contingencies. All of the bent plates were 
made red-hot, and the effect of the shearing was thus elimi- 
nated even before planing. Those plates which were not 
heated had the edges carefully planed so as to leave no trace 
of the shearing, and it was found that whether dealing with 
30-ton or 37-ton steel, the plates so treated stood all the 
desired tests. Experiments which he had made, and was still 
making on the resisting power of different classes of iron and 
steel to repeated bendings, such as the shaft of a marine engine 
underwent if the bearings got out of line, indicated that the 
superiority of low-tension steel was considerably greater than 
the increased ductility would indicate. In conclusion, he 
might state that the approximate value of the plant now at the 
Forth Bridge was 250,000/, and of the work executed 
600,°00/, 


A CORNISH MANSION. 


HE members of the Penzance Antiquarian Society, in the 
course of their recent excursion, visited Boskenna Man- 

sion. Mr. J. W. Trounson, architect, who has charge of the 
restoration, read the following paper :—After the reading of the 
very exhaustive paper on this ancient building by our worthy 
President, it may be considered by many of you very out of 
place for me to say any more about it ; but, being the architect 
for the proposed additions and alterations, 1 have been asked 
to explain the drawings which are hung on the walls in this 
room, and also to make a few remarks on the present building. 
I must first state that, in making my survey and taking my 
measurements for the proposed additions, I was struck by the 
construction of the walls. They seemed to me to have been 
altered and rebuilt several times, the larger stones taken from 
one place and put into another, without in any way being re-cut 
or made to fit the place they are placed in. The construction 
of the open chimneys and the thick walls made it conclusive to 
me that at one time this building, or portions of it, must have 
been one of our large farm dwelling-houses. In this I am con- 
firmed by some very old people on the estate. I regret to 
say this building has also shared the fate of most of 
our ancient buildings, including even our old churches— 
that is, the stone window jambs or sides, sills and lintels, have 
been removed and used for stiles in the neighbouring fields. 
Canon Haweis informs me that forty years ago the old gable 
(of the ancient house) with the Paulet Arms had two curious 
stone brackets, of which he could never imagine the use. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century the Paynters resided at 
Boskenna. An Admiral Carthies, a first cousin of Francis 
Paynter, had Boskenna, and sold it to Francis Paynter about 
the date of the old stone now in the library gable end. I find 
on good authority that the present smoking-room was the front 
kitchen of the ancient farmhouse ; the present gun-room was 


the back kitchen, the entrance-door to the same being the 
chamfered stone arch and jambs, now the window of the gun- 
room. In the proposed additions I shall do my best to let this 
ancient doorway remain, and build around it. From this door- 
entrance a passage went straight up to the dairy of the farm- 
house. This dairy is now the entrance-hall, and under the 
present principal staircase was the wine-cellar, with a window 
opening on to the pump-yard. The entrance-doorway to the 
ancient house was in the south-west wall, and in the proposed 
additions I have suggested to again place the entrance-door in 
the same place. I believe the only portion of the ancient farm- 
house now remaining we are about to remove for the new 
buildings ; but all the old stone jambs, sills, and lintels will be 
used in again, and not put for stiles or anything else in the 
neighbouring fields. 


TESTS IN CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 


Res following examination paper was given to the candi- 
dates in the late examinations of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute :— 
Ordinary Grades. 

1. Give a description of pitch-pine timber, the forms in 
which it comes into the market, the purposes for which it is 
best adapted in carpentry and joinery, and the best modes of 
converting it. ; 

2. Describe English oak timber, and give a sketch section 
showing the best mode of cutting up the log, so as to produce 
ornamental boards for panels. ; 

3. State the mode of proceeding to hang a good ordinary 
room-door, the faults to be apprehended, and the precautions 
to be taken to avoid them. 

4. Describe and show, by drawings or sketches, the best 
ways of scarfing timber :—(1) In tension, as in tie-beams ; (2) 
in compression, as in posts; and (3) subject to cross strain, 
Show modes of applying iron plates and bolts in such work. 

5. A binder 10 inches deep has to be tusk-tenoned into a 
girder 14 inches deep and 10 inches wide. Show the propor- 
tion of the parts of the tenon, and the mode of fastening it into 
the girder. : : 

6. Show good and suitable modes of making the following 
parts of an ordinary king-post roof truss :—(1) Foot of prin- 
cipal rafter, with part of tie-beam ; (2) head of king-post, with 
tops of principal rafters ; (3) foot of king-post, with strut and 
tie-beam ; (4) junction of strut, with principal rafter and purlin 
resting in its place. Show suitable straps or bolts. 

7. Show by sufficient drawings the framed angle of a 
hipped roof, with dragon piece, &c. 

8. Give a section showing the timbers of a curb or mansard 
roof of usual proportion for slating—span 25 feet, with a room 
in the roof. ect 

9. What is a good average distance from drip to drip ina 
trough gutter, and the proper rate of fall? Show by drawings © 
the construction of a drip and a cesspool ready to receive lead. 

1o. Give a section across a gutter formed between roofs, 
with bearers and preparation for lead and slating. Show, 
also, snow boards in gutter. 

11. In making panels of unusual width (say over 2 feet), in 
deal doors and window backs, what precautions are necessary 
—in construction and fitting—to prevent damage from shrinking, 
and from warping? 

12. Give a plan of the winders to a quarter-space of a dog-_ 
legged staircase (width of staircase, 6 feet), showing the best 
way of arranging the steps in relation to the newel, so as to 
produce easy stairs. 

13. What is the best rule for determining the proportion of 
tread to riser, and what should be the heights of risers where 
the treads are 8 inches, 9 inches, and 11 inches respectively ? 

14. Draw the dovetailing at angle of side and front of a 
drawer, so as to show the mode of cutting each of the two 
parts. 

Flonours Grade. 

1. Make a working drawing, to a scale of 1} inch to the 
foot, of a six-panel door—3 feet wide, 7 feet high (suitable for 
a room), moulded both sides—raised panels, with moulding on 
the rising. Show the mode of construction, and suitable iron- 
mongery. Give a full-size plan across part of stile and panel to 
show thicknesses and mouldings. 

2. Make similar drawings of panelled jamb linings and 
architraves, &c., for such a door in a wall 1} brick in thickness, 
showing mode of fixing with preparations to receive plaster and 
skirting. } 

3. Make similar drawings of a sash window to opening, 
3 feet wide, 6 feet 6 inches high, top of sill 2 feet 9 inches from 
floor, with deal-cased frames and oak sill, set in 43 inch reveal 
in 1}-brick wall. Show boxing shutters with moulded front 
shutter and suitable architraves, soffits, window backs, &c., and 
provision for stopping plaster and skirting. 

4. Make a working drawing for a ledged and braced outer 
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door, with all usual ironmongery, the frame fixed in a 14-brick 
wall, with 43-inch reveal. Describe the means to be provided 
for fixing frames in wall. 

5. Give a side elevation of a raking shore with a rider— 
total height, 35 feet ; projection at foot, 6 feet from wall. Show 
clearly the wedges, the joggle, or pin, going through the wall 
piece, and the cleats, and describe the mode of fixing. 

6. A pyramidal roof, with curved sides, is to be put on a 
tower that is 10 feet square externally. The outline is formed 
by striking each side with a 1o-feet radius from the base or 
springing of the opposite side. Show the curved ribs and hips 
ready to receive boarding, also the mode of ascertaining by 
lines the curvature of the hips. Show the development of the 
surface of one side of the roof. 

7. Give drawings for centreing for brick groining over the 
crossing of two vaults, the span of each to be 12 feet, and the 
arches semicircular. Show construction of the ribs, and the 
mode of supporting them against the walls. 

8. Give a plan of the level landing of a geometrical stair- 
case, 12 feet wide in the clear, with a 3-feet well hole, and show 
not less than two steps, 10-inch tread, 64-inch rise, of each 
flight adjacent to it. Give the development of the surface of 
the well, with handrail of suitable height from steps and from 
level landing. 

9. Give a section of above-named handrail, and state, with 
suitable: illustrations, how you would proceed to design its 
curves, and get out moulds for it. 

10. Give a section of a skylight or lantern, constructed on 
the flat top of a queen-post roof; the distance between queen 
posts to be 13 feet; glazed sloping sides to be put about 3 feet 
6 inches high, with sashes hung on centres, the top to rise at 
about an angle of about 30 degs. Show clearly the way the 
framing is designed to exclude rain. 


Ay gones. 


§¢ Antiquity after a time has the erace of novelty.’—HAZLITT. 
guy & J 


Aeon lrECTURAL ROMANCE, 


N all architectural literature there is not a more remarkable 

work than the “‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,” which appeared 
in Venice in the last year of the fifteenth century.. It was the 
work of the Dominican architect, Francis Colonna, and the 
illustrations have been ascribed to many of the greatest artists 
then living. According to one authority, they were designed 
by John Bellini, while another inquirer says they are the work 
of the writer of the romance. They are so characteristically 
Italian that it would be well if the Science and Art Depart- 
ment were to issue photographs of the woodcuts for the benefit 
of art students. 

Francis I. was desirous to introduce Italian art into France, 
and one of the first works which he commissioned was a trans- 
lation of Colonna’s book. It was made by Jean Martin, and 
was published in 1519. The French scholars did not care 
much for a work which is not clear in its object, and, believing 
that the winnowing of sense from nonsense would not be profit- 
able, they allowed it to fall into oblivion. The earliest to explain 
its interest was Francois Felibien, the secretary of the Academy 
of Architecture, and conservator of the royal antiquities. In 
his discourse on Antique and Gothic architecture he introduced 
the book as if it were a sort of landmark in the history of the 
Renaissance. 

The reputation that was made by Bruneleschi and by his 
scholars after his death, the munificence of the Medici, of the 
Dukes of Milan and of some other princes and nobles of Italy, 
incited, says Felibien, many scholars to communicate the works 
of Vitruvius to the architects who consulted them, and to diffuse 
the doctrines of that author among the public. The progress 
made by the theory of art among the scholars is suggested by 
a book that is known under the title ‘“‘ The Dream of Polifilo.” 
The name of the author is revealed by the first letters of the 
chapters in these terms, “ Poliam Franciscus Colonna pera- 
mavit,” or, in other words, “ Francis Colonna has loved Polia 
dearly.” Let us leave to scholars the discovery of all the 
abstruse doctrines touching the religion of the ancients, their 
laws, customs, ceremonies, feasts, sports, exercises, and 
sciences which are found among the pages, and content our- 
selves with noting hoiv far the dream of Polifilo was able to 
elevate the spirit of the architects of that time, and to 
persuade them to seek after perfection in the art which 
they practised. For although Vitruvius might give an idea 
of ancient architecture, Polifilo was able to endow it with 
more of majesty and of grandeur. He made it appear 
as the art which ruled all the others, and comprised in itself 
whatever was most sublime. He was able to explain not only 


the laws of design and construction as applied to all kinds of 
edifices, but, in addition, to suggest how they might be 
decorated in the worthiest manner. If Vitruvius has ex- 
pounded the ancient rules of architecture, if he has shown the 
diversity of the ancient buildings, if he has developed their 
mechanics, if he has explained clearly the matter and the body 
of the art, one may say that Polifilo revived the spirit. What 
kind of edifices has he not described? He tells us of a 
mausoleum which, in height, may be compared with the 
Pyramids of Egypt; he writes of colossal sculpture—one 
figure representing a winged horse, and another an elephant 
supporting a great obelisk, besides immense statues of men and 
women. These descriptions renewed the memory of what the 
ancients have left in this class of work. How many noble 
ideas have been suggested by what Polifilo has written about 
the aspect of the remains of a great building which he 
supposed may have served for a hippodrome or xystum, or 
of some one among the many magnificent places which 
existed formerly among the Greeks for horse races, athletic 
sports, promenades, spectacles, and other public entertainments ? 
His descriptions of those works are followed by others on the 
most renowned baths of antiquity. He descants on the beauty 
and commodiousness of a visionary edifice, of which all the 
parts were represented. Delightful gardens are seen surrounding 
a superb palace, composed of a long suite of rooms decorated 
with much art, and filled with the most exquisite and most 
precious furniture. The numerous designs, which are worthy 
of especial esteem, do not interfere with our enjoyment of what 
Polifilo says respecting ancient temples and other sorts of 
public buildings. We cannot help also admiring his glowing 
description of a kind of enchanted island, which Colonna 
employed in order that he might explain with more unity his. 
ideas of architecture and the sciences he deemed to be necessary 
for its perfection. He supposes that this Utopia was dedicated 
to Venus and to Love, under the name of the Isle of Cytherea, 
and was adorned with whatever was most beautiful among the 
products of art and nature. There are in it woods, orchards, 
and a great number of other gardens. All these places were 
enriched by fountains, terraces, works of sculpture, colonnades. 
or peristyles, made of precious marble. There one saw 
trellises covered with flowers and trees cut into so many 
shapes that some were seen in the form of men, divers animals, 
triumphal chariots, and great vessels. Finally, in the middle of 
the Isle of Cytherea, a temple and an amphitheatre were found 
of incomparable magnificence. 

There is nothing in the dream of Polifilo relating to archi- 
tecture which is incoherent. His buildings resemble some of 
the ancient remains or correspond with descriptions of them. 
Apparently his object was to suggest, by what he said about 
fortifications, bridges, roads, aqueducts, gates, and buildings, 
that the Greek and Roman architects surpassed their successors. 
in constructive skill. Being animated by a just indignation 
against the ignorance of the majority of the architects of the 
fifteenth century, he desired to place before their eyes a picture 
of the greatness of the art, in order that they might aspire to 
become competent in its practice. It is not enough, says 
Felibien, that an edifice should be solidly constructed ; the 
solidity should be manifested in a manner corresponding with 
the nature of the building. The introduction of the ornaments. 
should appear to have been dictated by necessity, and they 
should be of a kind that the character, use, and dignity of the 
building made exigent. 

The description of the book by Francois Felibien hardly 
suggests the entire of its character as a romance and a treatise 
on Classic architecture. A more sympathetic view has been 
taken by F. Marchese, who belonged to the same order as 
Colonna, and was aware of the traditions which survived 
respecting its meaning. 

The time in which this long and learned dream commenced 
seems to have been indicated by the author himself at the end 
of the work in the following words :—“ Trevigi, where the most 
wretched Poliflo was held in bonds by Polia, MCCCCLVILI., 
Kalendis Maii,” in which year Colonna was lector in his con- 
vent of S. Niccolo, Trevigi, and had attained his thirty-fourth 
year. Some have thought that this is the date of the publica- 
tion, but the first opinion is preferable. It went through two: 
Aldine editions, and was translated into French by Jean 
Martin, secretary to Cardinal Lenencourt, who also translated 
Vitruvius and Leon Battista Alberti into the same language by 
order of Francis I. of France. 

The Italian editions have many woodcuts, which Federic? 
says were designed by Giovanni Bellini, the Venetian painter ; 
or, if we are to believe Temanza, by Colonna himself. Asa 
remarkable work reflecting honour on the age and _ Italy, 
Lorenzo Crasso dedicated it to Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino. 
But it is now time to introduce the reader to the mysterious. 
dream of Polifilo, and so unfold its arcane significance. In my 
opinion the very title reveals the author’s innermost mind, 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, ubt humana omnia non nist esse 
somnium docet (“ Polifilo’s Battle of Love, in which he shows. 
that all human things are but a dream”), being an evident 
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allusion to the vanity and instability of all earthly affairs. This 
moral and philosophical scope is placed in a still clearer light 
by the author in the preface, where he distinctly reveals his 
project. Let us hear himself :—“ Reader, if thou desirest to 
learn what this book contains, know that Polifilo narrates the 
wonderful things he beheld in a dream, and that he has given 
the work a Greek title, which signifies the “ Battle of Love 
in a Dream.” In this work he feigns that he saw many 
ancient things worthy of being recorded, and that he himself 
saw them all one by one, and he describes them according to 
their proper names in an elegant style. They are pyramids, 
obelisks, great ruins of buildings; the differences of columns, 
their measurement, the capitals ; vases, epystyles, friezes, cor- 
nices, and their adornments; a great horse, an immense 
elephant, a colossus ; a magnificent harbour, with its dimen- 
sions and ornaments; the five senses in five nymphs, a 
beautiful bath, fountains, the palace of the queen (which is free- 
will), a game of chess, a labyrinth (which is human life), &c. 
From all this it is very manifest that Polifilo’s dream should 
not be understood in any other than an allegorical sense, as he 
himself tells us that the five nymphs are simple allusions to the 
five senses, which act as handmaids to the soul, and convey to 
it the form of material objects. The queen of the royal palace 
is free-will, that governs and influences the body and the sensi- 
tive appetites. Finally, the tortuous labyrinth represents the 
many vicissitudes of life and the various contingencies to which 
it is subject. Hence I conclude that the Polia who so fascinated 
Polifilo was no other than the study of antiquity, as the whole 
art-romance bears evidence of the love with which Colonna 
cultivated it. As the author proceeds in his work he develops 
its allegorical sense. For example, in the first chapter of the 
first part he narrates how he dreamed that he wandered along 
a quiet silent shore, all uncultivated, and that, trembling with 
great fear, he entered a dense and gloomy forest—words which 
clearly refer to our first entrance into life, which may be aptly 
compared to a dense and opaque forest, wherein it is easy 
—alas! too easy—to lose oneself. In the second chapter, 
Polifilo, dreading the dangers of the forest, prostrates him- 
self in prayer before Diespiter, and, feeling himself parched 
by thirst, applies his lips to a stream of limpid water ; but, 
in the very act, he is spell-bound by some one who sings a 
melodious strain, and he gets up and abandons the stream for 
the siren. Here we see adumbrated the yearning of our 
youth for knowledge, which is too often diverted and destroyed 
by sensible objects. The third, fourth, and fifth chapters are 
devoted to a description of the great architectural works which 
he had seen in a valley wonderfully enclosed ; nor do we think 
we err in stating that the author’s object was to show how no 
one can become learned in that science without long and 
laborious study. Thus it would be easy to turn, if not the 
whole, at least the greater part, of the dream into a moral sense. 
As to the amours of Polifilo, we have nothing to say of them ; 
and whosoever desires to be acquainted with the scientific 
portion of the work, particularly on architecture, Vitruvius, and 
Leon Battista Alberti, let him read Temanza. 

We will now take a cursory glance of the great merits of 
the “ Hypnerotomachia” and of the vast services it has done to 
all the arts and their cultivators. Father Federici observes that 
all these precious objects of art which he feigned to have seen 
in a dream are not inventions, but realities which came under 
his notice when he was travelling. Amongst these were marble 
monuments, coins, cameos (for which name we are indebted to 
him), cornelians, and other precious stones, in which he was 
deeply skilled. “So much so,” says Federici, “that we are not 
to believe what M. Mariette states in, his ‘ Dattiliographia,’ 
namely, that Antoine le Pois and Enea Vico di Parma were 
the first illustrators of the lapidary monuments of the 
ancients. On the contrary, Colonna preceded them all, 
and was the first to make impressions from the marbles 
themselves in all that related to the religion of the 
Gentiles; and he it was who illustrated and published 
their sculptures, and describes their value and their super- 
stitious uses.” The Roman inscriptions—historical and sepul- 
chral—that he copied, form the beautiful Polifilian lapidary 
museum, and these, in most part, are gems which we read on the 
various marble monuments, and which were collected by Gruter, 
Gudio, Gori, and at an earlier period by Giriaco, Feliciano, 
and Giocondo, who interpreted them—all these are encountered 
in the dream. He gives us the precepts of Vitruvius in the 
author’s own words, and sometimes in these of Leon Battista 
Alberti, thus proving himself to have been a most zealous culti- 
vator of architecture, no matter what Milizia fanatically says to 
the contrary. It was from him that Bernardino Baldo derived 
so much knowledge. He was the first to solve the problem of 
forming a polygon of seven sides within a circle, and this 
geometrical discovery has been claimed most unfairly by others 
who plume themselves on it. He was the first to teach the 
new form of the Vitruvian volutes and true arches, divesting 
them of all Gothicism. He did much for harmonics. He has 
given us the most distinct and exact notion of the Five Orders, 
with the interpretation of Vitruvius, and the most correct 


measurement of the ancient Roman fabrics, together with the 
dimensions of harbours, palaces, piazzas, bascourts, temples, all 
most accurately designed, even out of the débris of the ancient 
edifices which are crumbling in Rome. And now, will any one 
refuse to admit Polifilo to a distinguished place amongst 
architects and the writers on this first-born of the arts? 

Not satisfied with having treasured the most precious anti- 
quities, Colonna always gives us most valuable essays on the 
progress of art from the days of the Renaissance to his own 
time. Hence we find in the “Dream” the description of 
Dante’s Jnferno, painted by Giotto in Padua; that of the 
Triumph of Cesar, painted by Mantegna in Mantua; together 
with descriptions of Theodoric’s mausoleum in Ravenna, Dona- 
tello’s bronze horse in Padua, and the obelisk which is sup- 
ported by the elephant in the Piazza Minerva at Rome. With 
regard to the latter, we may here state, what is universally 
admitted, that Bernini took the conception, design, and pro- 
portion of this work from Colonna’s dream. Add to all this 
the description of the game of chess; the twenty emblems that 
were painted in the cloister of S. Giustina in Padua by 
Bernardo Parentino, and many other works of art and antiquity; 
and finally, a valuable treatise on grotesque painting, in which 
Morto da Feltre, Giovanni da Udine, Baldassare Peruzzi, Perin 
del Vaga and others acquired such celebrity. Wherefore, we 
cordially agree with Federici, and anxiously hope that some 
one skilled in these sciences will undertake to winnow Colonna’s 
rich gleaning of the chaff—I mean the fantastical and amorous 
follies—and give as much of the work as relates to antiquarian 
erudition and the doctrines of Classic architecture. Freed from 
much unintelligible jargon, this work would be of the greatest 
value to Italian art. 

We will now conclude this notice in the word’s of M. Seroux 
@’Agincourt:—We shall not attempt to analyse Polifilo’s “ Dream,” 
but simply remark that Colonna, yielding to the sweetest illusions 
of love and most fervid enthusiasm for art, has proved himself in 
the picture created by his warm imagination to have been a 
painter, sculptor, and architect. His grand object was to 
reproduce the beautiful monuments of antiquity, from which, 
as he himself states, he learned all he knew. To architecture 
he devoted his most profound attention. Stimulated by the 
reading of Vitruvius, enlightened by the contemplation of the 
ancient edifices, which had then begun to be studied, the friar, 
in his own peculiar style, walks in the footprints of Leon 
Battista Alberti, placing, so to say, the rules and principles of 
the Florentine professor in action. He sees in a dream, but it 
makes his readers behold in reality all that some commentators 
had only attempted to explain, sometimes without being under- 
stood by others or even by themselves. The idea of teaching 
architecture in this fashion, and giving its precepts a poetical 
colouring, was very ingenious. Colonna’s book had a most 
beneficial influence on his age, and contributed to the resuscita- 
tion of art. 


The Model of the Admiralty and War Office. 


S1R,—I went lately to examine the model of the new build- 
ings to be erected for the Admiralty and the War Office, and 
was most painfully surprised at what I saw. The Office of 
Works, exhibiting this model to the public, I suppose wishes to 
invite criticism, and is ready to give due consideration to the 
observations which may be made. + 

As an architect of Continental training, in constant connec- 
tion with culleagues in France and Germany, I feel very keenly 
the disgrace my country must be submitted to if the present 
design is carried out, and beg to say to the authorities of the 
Office of Works ¢hat the whole design ts a bungle from begin- 
ning to end, not from any fault of its talented architects, but 
because the Office of Works laid down the general lines of the 
plan wrongly. People think that the present design is the 
result of a competition between the architects of England. 
Indeed it is no such thing. The essential parts of a building 
are its general lines of plan, and these were laid down by the 
Office of Works. The competing architects had no choice left 
them, but had to follow these lines, however absurd. 

That these lines are faulty can be seen by a glance at the 
model. The Parade as it actually exists is a fine space, and the 


Horse Guards a characteristic centre to the same, of which 


London may well be proud. What will it become when the 
new War Office has been erected? Look at the model. 
Behold a pig with one ear! A shapeless space with a huge 
wall to the north as a pendant to a lot of disgraceful shanties 
to the south. And alas for the Horse Guards! This charac- 
teristic building will be crushed out of all cognisance by its big 
neighbour. There is very little doubt to me that the British 
public, stupid as some people think it is, will not tolerate such 
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an eyesore, which will cover England with ridicule, and—<che 
florse Guards will have to go! 

This being the case, why consider the Horse Guards at all? 
‘Why, to preserve this building, should we make architects try 
to put a quart into a pint bottle? For it is very evident, from 
the narrow courts and the tremendous height of the building, 
that this is what the architects have been obliged to do. 

If we were quite free as to space, the natural arrangement 
of the new offices should be as follows :--At the end of St. 
james’s Park there should be a large space, as at present, for 
the military parade. In the centre of that space, opposite the 
park, there should be a high building, with three carriage- 
ways on the ground floor—the centre one for royalty, the side 
ones for private carriages, the one as an entrance, the other 
as anexit. In the floors above there should be all the Minis- 
terial residences. Starting from that high pavilion, there should 
be on the one side all the offices for the Admiralty, and on the 
other side all the offices for the War Office, so that the parade 
be surrounded on three sides by buildings of similar architec- 
ture, and be open on the fourth side to the park. I have no 
doubt everybody will agree with me that this conception is sure 
to produce a grand effect, and is a clear, practical design as 
well as a noble one. 

Can it be realised? Undoubtedly. But on one condition, 
tnat the Horse Guards be removed. I shall regret the dis- 
appearance of the Horse Guards, for notwithstanding some 
defects, it is a building of great merit. It has the same merit 
as Newgate Prison, which tells so eloquently its purpose that 
scoundrels shudder as they pass its blackened walls; it has 
the same merit as the British Museum, which is so unmis- 
takably a museum. I wish I could give equal praise to many 
of the public buildings of London recently erected, and I should 
be most happy to be able to give the same praise to the designs 
submitted to us for the Admiralty and the War Office. 

But the Horse Guards, however we may regret it, is 
doomed; with the new surroundings it will be out of scale, 
it will be in the centre of nothing. I conclude, therefore, 
that the Board of Works should deliver to its architects all the 
land from Downing Street to Spring Gardens, and ask them Zo 
deal with it as a whole. 

_Whatever extra expense this broad way of treating these 
buildings may entail, I feel quite sure that the English nation 
will be satisfied with the outlay ; and I feel quite sure also that, 
if the Government has the present design carried out, every- 
body will be disgusted. 

LAWRENCE HARVEY, A.R.I.B.A. 
(Former student of the Zurich Polytechnique, medallist 
of the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts.) 


_ Si1R,—The exceedingly eloquent letter which appeared in 
your last week’s issue clearly demonstrates the blunder which 
is proposed to be perpetrated at Charing Cross. This blunder 
will be better understood if your readers will pay a visit to 
No. 18 Spring Gardens, and, forgetting for a moment the 
present, and contemplating the immediate past, inspect the 
models which a Public Department has there set up. These 
models, more or less—principally less—represent the proposed 
new Admiralty and War Offices, and their relation upon the 
site to the surrounding buildings and thoroughfares ; but as 
much of these surroundings, as very important parts of the 
whole, have been for some unaccountable reason represented 
by single lines upon the plan only, and not in block or eleva- 
tion, they will apply the requisite quantity of salt to assist them 
in digesting the very sumptuous feast which has, in such an 
appropriate time of the year, been set before them. 

We poor, long-suffering denizens of the mightiest city in the 
world are accustomed now to find the earnest endeavours of our 
legislators to better and beautify, to render healthy and con- 
venient its thoroughfares systematically frustrated, mutilated, 
and murdered by those created by the State to transform into 
bricks and mortar the studied lines of an Act of Parliament. 
Either from ignorance, from inability to grasp an intention 
when it has been committed to them, or from downright wilful 
“ cussedness,” these hangmen of beautiful lines of communica- 
tion go on with their horrible and destructive work, until there 
comes a time, like the present, when a film As suddenly lifted 
from the eyes of the injured, and out stand in their nakedness 
the gross misdeeds of these unthinking men. We have seen, 
during the last twenty years, the overburdened-with-intelligence 
central authority of this metropolis form new streets com- 
mencing nowhere, careering in frolicsome hide-and-seek lines 
to a termination equally nowhere. We have observed this 
when it has been too late to do good, and when intentionally 
mystifying plans have escaped the criticism of those who might 
otherwise have detected the blunders and caused their amend- 
ment. Of this opening out ofa vista, however, into the avenue 
of trees in the Mall of St. James’s Park, of this splendid oppor- 
tunity to continue a thoroughfare to line with the Strand 
directly into the Park, the public will not be robbed, and I 
trust, sir, that you will-do all in your power to secure the 


realisation of what must be dear to the heart of every English- 
man—one, just one, London example of what exists by the 
dozen in the meanest city in Europe. 
Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM WOODWARD. 
7 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Cropredy Bridge.—The little two-arched bridge over the 
Cherwell at Cropredy has been reported to the Banbury District 
Highway Board as out of repair, one of its arches requiring 
renewal. A highway board is only interested in such a struc- 
ture so far as it serves the purpose of crossing a stream within 
its jurisdiction, and fears are entertained that the Board will 
order such reconstruction of the bridge as will completely 
obliterate its character. The bridge must have substantial 
repairs to make it safe for traffic. The cheapest mode of effect- 
ing these will cost, it is supposed, about 250/. An equal sum 
to this—-and surely there is sufficient interest among English 
people to contribute it—would enable the architect both to con- 
serve its original character and execute the repairs in stone 
instead of brick. The ancient bridge at Cropredy was rebuilt, 
in answer to an appeal of John d’Alderby, Bishop of Lincoln (in 
whose diocese it was then situated), in the year 1312, anda 
portion of the structure seems to be of that period. The but- 
tressed angle projecting up the stream was repaired in 1691, 
and bears that date upon it, while the western arch was built in 
1780. It is the old arch on the east side which is in a danger- 
ous state. A considerable part of the cost of the repairs is due 
to the necessity for providing a temporary means of crossing - 
the stream during the reconstruction of the arch. It was across. 
this bridge, on Sunday morning, October 23, 1642, that King 
Charles rode to his first battle, fought that afternoon at Edge- 
hill, and two years later it formed the key of the position in the 
fierce struggle which bears its name, when the king in person 
here engaged Waller on June 29, 1644. - 

Esypt Exploration Fund.—There is now on view at the 
rooms of the Archzological Institute, Oxford Mansions, Oxford 
Street, a very extensive collection of archaic pottery, &c., 
mostly of the Hellenic character, which has been dug up in the 
neighbourhood of the Greek colony of Naucratis, on the coast 
of Egypt, a city which, in former ages, kept up long and inti- 
mate commercial relations with Miletus. These have been 
gleaned and brought to England by Mr. Flinders Petrie, whose: 
name is familiar to the public in connection with Egyptian 
antiquities. The collection comprises vases, cups, bowls, 
lamps, figures, and heads of men, women, and animals, some 
worked in alabaster, but for the most part moulded by the 
potter’s hand. There is a plentiful supply of personal orna- 
ments, amulets and charms, knives, chisels, belts, spear-heads,, 
arrow-heads, and fish-hooks, iron hoes and hatchets, cake- 
stamps ina kind of terra-cotta, sundry foundation deposits of 
the temple of Apollo, capitals, shafts, and bases of stone 
columns, one of which, of the Ionic order, has the lotus pattern 
in place of the Grecian honeysuckle. Besides the above there 
is a collection of numerous weights for coins, shekels, drachmae, 
&c. These treasures of antiquity may be seen free of charge 
on presentation of the visitor’s card, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, from Io to 4, during the present month. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Bo’ness.—A Liberal club and public institute has beem 
erected. The club buildings consist of a two-storey block, 
built from designs furnished by Messrs. M‘Kissack & Rowan, 
architects, Glasgow, and comprise on the ground floor two large 
rooms. The premises are entered by a wide doorway, giving 
admission to a spacious hall or lobby, from which the rooms 
already mentioned are entered, and which also accommodates a. 
bar. A wide staircase leads to the upper flat, where is a large 
apartment used as a billiard-room, which is furnished with a 
table by Messrs. Norval & Wilson, Glasgow. This portion of 
the premises is also used as a smoking-room, The remainder 
of this flat is at present utilised as a janitor’s house, although it 
is adapted for club purposes, and may be used as such should it 
be found necessary so to do. Both floors are provided with 
suitable lavatory and other accommodation. The windows. 
throughout are fitted with stained glass. 

Louth.—The Orme Almshouses at Louth have been opened. 
They are situated on the site of the old prison, six of them 
facing East Gate and four facing Rams Gate. The style is 
that known as Jacobean, and the materials used are best red 
bricks, with stone dressings to the windows, &c., and the roof 
is of green slate, which harmonises well with the rest of the 
building. The site has been enclosed from the road by a wall 
with a substantial stone coping, surmounted by a handsome 
wrought-iron railing, with carriage and hand-gate from East 
Gate, and a hand-gate only from Rams Gate. The buildings 
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have been erected by Messrs. J. M. Thompson & Sons, of 
Louth, from designs by Mr. James Fowler, F.R.I-B.A., of 
Louth. 

Workington.—The foundation-stone of the new infirmary 
buildings has been laid. The plan is arranged on the pavilion 
principle, consisting of central administrative block two storeys 
in height, the kitchen in the rear, approached by a covered 
way, and male and female wings respectively on either side. 
Messrs. Gibson & Kinnear, of Workington, are the contractors, 
and Mr. Geo, Dale Oliver, of Carlisle and Workington, is the 
architect. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Edinburgh.—An Episcopal chapel and school has been 
erected at Sunnybank. The cost is about 1,400/. The plans 
were prepared by Mr. T. B. M‘Fadyen, architect, and the 
builder is Mr. Hugh Mackintosh. 

Glasgow.—An extension of the Camden Street School, 
South Side, has been completed and opened. The new addition 
will give accommodation as under, viz.:—Ground floor, at 
8 square feet. per scholar, 357; upper floor, at 10 square feet 
per scholar, 275—total, 632. Added to the accommodation of 
the original school, there will be room for 1,630 scholars. 
Messrs. Bruce & Hay are the architects. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Flint.—The new church of St. Mary has been opened by 
Cardinal Manning. The style of the building is Early Eng- 
lish. Mr. J. B. Sinnott, of Liverpool, is the architect, and Mr. 
T. J. Reney, of Connah’s Quay, is the contractor. There is 
seat accommodation for 450, and the cost is 2,000/. 

Hereford.—St. Peters Church has been reopened after 
restoration. The general works have been carried out by the 
firm of Messrs. Beavan & Hodges, builders, of Hereford. The 
carving was executed by Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham. ‘The 
pulpit, font, and lectern were by Mr. Clarke, of Hereford. The 
wrought-iron gates of the porch, the brasswork of the pulpit, 
and other art metal-work, by Mr. Leatherin, of Cheltenham. 
The glazing by Mr. W. Pearce, of Birmingham ; lighting by 
Mr. Davies, of Hereford ; wood-block flooring by Mr. Lowe, of 
Farnworth ; and the warming by Messrs. Renton & Gibbs, of 
Liverpool, The tiles for the flooring of both the church and 
chancel were the gift of Mr. Godwin, of the Lugwardine 
Encaustic Tile Manufactory. The whole of the works have 
been carried out from the designs and under the supervision of 
Mr. Thomas Nicholson, F.R.1.B.A., of Hereford, the diocesan 
architect. 


Heybridge.—The ancient parish church of Heybridge has 
been reopened after restoration, under the direction of Mr. 
Ewan Christian. For some years the building had been ina 
very dilapidated condition. The nave is supposed to have been 
built about A.D. 1050, and the great west tower was added in 
early Norman times, and had apparently lost its upper stage. 
It was separated from the nave by a wall with an arch, but this 
fell during some repairs in 1860. The chancel was lengthened 
in the fifteenth century, when the church was reroofed, large 
windows were inserted, and the timber porch was added. The 
roofs, &c., were much damaged by storms in recent years, 
which also destroyed part of the east window, and it was last 
year found necessary to take in hand the structural repairs 
without delay. In the course of the work an interesting dis- 
covery was made of a stone staircase embedded in the north 
wall, and apparently leading to the old rood loft; and in the 
window jamb near by was found a singular piece of black Pur- 
beck marble, which Mr. Christian pronounced to be a portion 
of the ancient font. From this he has designed a beautiful new 
font of the same material, which, however, is not yet completed. 
The east window has been replaced by a larger one, and a 
window on the south side of the communion has been reopened. 
The old wooden porch is to be replaced by a handsome oak 
porch, the pulpit has been renovated, and, with the curious 
twisted altar-rails of the time of Charles II., said to be unique, 
remains alone of the old fittings. Mr. Gozzett, of Woodham 
Walter, was the contractor. 


Kidderminster.—The Baxter Congregational Church has 
been opened. The church is 74 feet long by 48 feet wide, and 
has a tower and spire rising to a height of 140 feet. There is 
an apse at the north end 18 feet deep by 244 feet wide, and an 
‘organ chamber is provided to the left of the apse, and vestries 
behind it. The building is in Early Gothic style, and it is 
built of Alveley stone, with white stone dressings. -Mr. F. W. 
Tarring, of London, is the architect, and Mr. R. Thompson, of 
Kidderminster, the builder. 


London.—The City church of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, has 
been reopened after undergoing considerable improvements. 
‘The architect under whose superintendence the works have 
been carried out is Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, and the 


builders employed have.been Messrs. Dove, of Islington. The 
fine wrought-iron gas standards were made by Messrs. Hart. 


The stained glass is by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, and 


the organ is being rebuilt by Messrs. Walker, of Francis Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Hamo Thornycroit, A.R.A., has been entrusted with 


the execution of the statue of the late General Gordon, which — 


has been voted by Parliament. 


™. Cazin is preparing a model of a flague which is to be 
placed on the house of the late Bastien-Lepage at Damvillers. 
It is also proposed to erect a memorial of the painter in the 
principal street of the village. 

M. Vaudremer has been nominated a member of the 
Municipal Commission of Fine Arts in Paris, in succession to 
the late M. Ballu. ; 

Mr. W. Morris will deliver a free lecture on Sunday 
evening, the 2oth inst., at his house, Hammersmith Mall, upon 
“The Guilds of the Middle Ages.” 

The Proposal to hold an international exhibition at 
Dunkirk in 1886 has fallen through, owing to the refusal of the 
French Government to give a grant of 500,000 frs. The failure 
of the scheme is to be regretted, as an exhibition would 
undoubtedly have given an impetus to the trade of the town 
and port. 

The Associates’ 
Yorkshire Architectural Society held their monthly meeting 
on Monday evening, at the rooms of the society, when the 
sketches for the month were on view. The most interesting 
are a drawing of an old altar table, by Mr. C. B. Howdill ; 
entrance to Chapter-house, Kirkstall Abbey, by Mr. E. A, 
Dixon ; drawing of staircase, Talbot Hotel, Oundle, Northants. 

University College, London.—The Gilchrist (Entrance) 
Engineering Scholarship at the college is open for public com- 
petition on September 28 and following days. The scholarship 
is of the value of 35/. per annum for two years, and candidates 
must be under nineteen years of age on October 1. 
subjects are mathematics, mechanical drawing, use of tools, &c., 
several of them being optional. Full particulars can be 
obtained on application to the secretary of the college, Gower 
Street, W.C, 


Liverpool Architectural Society.—The eighth meeting of — 


the Junior Debating Club was held on Monday evening last, 
the 7th inst., Mr. J. S. A. Mercer, in the chair. _ After the elec- 
tioa of a new secretary, and other business connected with the 
club, it was unanimously decided to hold a winter session. An 
animated discussion then took place as to the most advan- 
tageous way of varying the proceedings, it being finally decided 
for the present to confine the meetings to papers and discus- 
sions. The next and final meeting of the session will be held 
on the 2ist inst., when Mr. Goodall has promised to read a 
paper entitled, ‘““ A Few Notes on Plaster Work.” 

The Durham Archzeological Society made their third 
visit of the season to Hulne Abbey and Alnwick Abbey and 
church, which were described by Mr. F. R. Wilson, F.R.1.B.A. 

Competition Designs have been received for the proposed 
school at Gavinburn, and a meeting of the Old Kilpatrick 
School is to be held to-morrow (Saturday) to select a design. 

An Association of bellringers for the archdeaconry of 
Salop, similar to those in operation in the other archdeaconries 
of the diocese, is to be formed. 
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Ashford Church Tower is being repaired under the direc- 


tion of Mr. Joseph Clarke, the diocesan architect, and at the 
suggestion of Mr. Furley, it is proposed to put the arms of 
Edward IV. in the centre panel of the west battlement, the 
church having been rebuilt by Sir John Fogge in that reign. 

A Large Hotel, designed by Mr. Herbert Walker, archi- 
tect, of Nottingham, is to be erected at Sutton-on-the-Sea. 
The portion at present to be built will cost about 10,000/. 

A Pier is proposed to be constructed under the direction 
of Mr. J. Brunlees, C.E., at Southend, either in addition to or 
in lieu of the existing one, which was erected some forty years 
since, at a cost of 42,000/. One of the principal features of the 
new pier will be an enlarged and improved concert-room to seat 
2,000 people. 

Claydon House.—We have been asked to state that the 
paper on Claydon House, which was read at the visit of the 


Buckinghamshire archeologists, was the composition of Lady — 


Verney. 
Wo More Gas in Daytime.—More than 30,000 of 
Chappuis’ daylight reflectors are fitted up in London only, 


by which means gas is done away with and the places rendered. 


cheerful and healthy, added to which a considerable economy 
is effected. Prospectus sent on receipt of two stamps addressed 
to A. Chappuis, 69 Fleet Street, London. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


SOME months ago we announced the purchase 
of two standard hydraulic elevators by the 
Messrs. Elliott Bros., of Sydney, New South 
Wales. In consequence of the satisfaction 
given by these, Messrs. Elliott Bros. have 
recently ordered from the American Elevator 
- Oompany, 38 Old Jewry, E.C.,a third lift of 
the same style for passenger use. 


Messrs. JEFFREYS & Co., Essex Road, N., 
have received a silver medal for high-class 
paperhangings at the Inventions Exhibition. 


A THREE-LIGHT Munich stained-glass win- 
dow, representing the angel appearing to the 
women at the sepulchre, has just been erected 
in the fine old church of Halifax to the memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. Norris, of Fixby Park. The 
upper and lower portions are filled with Per- 
pendicular canopy work in accordance with the 
architecture of the church, while in the base of 
the centre light is introduced the arms of the 
family. The work is from the studios of Messrs. 
Mayer & Co. 


MESSRS. SMITH & STEVENS have been awarded 
a silver medal at the International Inventions 
Exhibition for their exhibit of Stevens & Major’s 
Patent Hydraulic Balance Lift, and the same 
patentees have also been awarded a medal at 
the Antwerp Exhibition for their Patent Hy- 
draulic Door Spring and Check. 


Mr. JoHN JONES, of Walker’s Croft, Man- 
chester, has received the whole of the order for 
solid rolled iron window casements, with his 
improved fittings, for the Owens College (Vic- 
toria University, Manchester). The architect is 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. Upwards of 400 
casements are required. Mr. Jones has just 
issued an illustrated list of these casements, 


THE foundation-stone of the New Wilder- 
ness Portland Cement Works, in the course of 
erection at Mitcheldean, Forest of Dean, has 
been ljaid. This new industry is being pro- 
moted by the enterprise of Mr. Colchester- 
Weymss anda small circle of private friends. 
Mr. Millar Carr is the architect. 


Messrs. MACFARLANE, STRONG & Co., of the 
Lochburn Iron Foundry, Glasgow, have received 
acontract for 1,000 tons of iron gas-pipes for 
the gas corporation of Adelaide. Some. time 


ago the South Australian Government resolved 


to confine their contracts for water-pipes to the 
Colonial founders, but it seems the gas com- 
panies are determined to buy in the cheapest 
market, and it is reported that on this small 
contract alone there was a difference of some- 
thing like 1,000/., including freights, &c., to 
Adelaide, from the lowest Colonial offer. It is 
expected that a contract for 20,000 tons of iron 
pipes will be closed shortly, and a firm in the 
Clyde district is expected to secure the con- 
tract. Several orders for water and drainage 
pipes have been booked during the last few 
weeks, and there is every prospect of the 
Scottish pipe-founders being well employed 
throughout the coming winter. 


THE report of the directors of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Company, Limited, Dublin, for the 
past half-year ended June 30, 1885, states that 
the Plunkett Street area having been acquired, 
the directors have entered into a contract with 
Messrs. A. Hammond & Co. for the erection on 
portion of the area of 122 cottages. A contract 
has also been entered into with Messrs. J. & W. 
Beckett for the erection of 181 cottages on the 
Infirmary Road site. The buildings on the 
Portobello, Harold’s Cross, and Rutland Street 
sites have been handed over by the contractors, 
and are in course of occupation. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 12.—Plans and Specifica- 
tions are invited for the Erection of a Presby- 
terian Church, Church Hail, &c., not to cost 
more than £10,000. Premium of £20 for the 
best Design. Rev. John M‘Ilween, The Manse, 
Elmwood Avenue, Belfast. 


FULHAM.—Noyv. 2.—Designs and Specifica- 
tions are invited for Building a Vestry Hall 
and Offices. Premiums of 75, 50, and 25 guineas. 
Mr. C. J. Foakes, Yestry Clerk, Berwick House, 
Walham Green. 


READING.—Nov. 1.—The Berks Archzolo- 
gical and Architectural Society offers prizes of 
31. 3s. and 2/. 2s. for the best set of measured 
drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in 
the county of Berks, to be competed for by 
students of art, under the age of 25, residing in 
the county of Berks. Mr. Slingsby Stallwood, 
Architect, Reading. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Sept. 17.—For Building Church. 
Messrs. W. & J. Smith, Architects, 148 King 
Street, Aberdeen. 

BARROW-IN- FURNESS.— Sept. 16.— For Altera- 
tions and Additions to Co-operative Society’s 
Premises. Mr. T. G. Normanton, Architect, 
Central Chambers, 1 Paxton Terrace, Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

BEANACRE.—Sept. 12.—For Erection of Mis- 


sion Building. Mr. G. Awdry, 3 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 21.—For Alterations to 
Stores, Donegall Quay. Mr. W. A. Currie, 
Secretary, Harbour Office, Belfast. 


BRADFORD.—Sept. 12.—For Building Pair of 
Semi detached Villas with Conservatory, Out. 
Offices and Boundary Walls, at West Bowling. 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queens- 
bury. 1 

BRADFORD.-—Sept. 19.—For Building Three 
Houses. Mr. J. Young, Architect, 62 Market 
Street, Bradford. 


BROMYARD.—Sept. 16,—For Erection of Shed 
and Closets atthe Union Workhouse. Mr. H.L. 
Cave, Clerk to the Guardians, Bromyard. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Sept. 24.—For Building 
Lock-up, consisting of Inspector’s Quarters and 
Two Cells at Winshill. Mr. J. Somes Story, 
County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 


CHATHAM.—Sept. 18.—For Building-work 
and Ironwork for Printing Room at Assembly 
Rooms. Messrs. Margetts, Son & Co., Architects, 
Medway Priory, New Road, Chatham. 


Croypon.—Sept. 15.—For Widening Wind- 
mill Bridge over the Railway. The Borough 
Surveyor, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

DUBLIN.—Sept. 15.—For Lining Basins of 
Two Swimming-baths in Tara Street, with 
Glazed Enamelled Tiles. Mr. D. J. Freeman, 
City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, 
Dublin. 


DULEEK.—Sepbt. 12.—For Additions to Mul- 
lafin House and Offices. Mr. R. J. Stirling, 
B.E., Architect, 25 Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


EDINBURGH.—Sept. 15.— For Reconstruction 
of Mertoun Bridge over the River Tweed, near 
St. Boswell’s Station. Messrs. Blyth & Cun- 
ningham, C.E., 135 George Street, Edinburgh. 

ELLon.—Sept. 12.—For Enlargement of 
Schools. Mr. W. Davidson, Architect, Ellon. 


EXETER.—Sept. 22.—For Providiag and 
Fixing a Hercules Turbine Wheel, with Set of 
Pumping Machinery, and Rearranging Rising 
Mains at the Pynes Pumping Station. The City 
Surveyor, 18 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


GUILDFORD. — Sept.— For Building Addi- 
tional Wards and other Works at the Royal 
Surrey County Hospital. Mr. W. G. Lower, 
Architect, 124 High Street, Guildford. 


HALIFAX.—Sept. 14.—For Building Boundary 
Wall and Forming Cricket-ground. Messrs. 
Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, 
Halifax. 

HEREFORD.—Sept. 29.—For Construction of 
Sewers, Reservoir, Tznks, Filter Beds, and 
Buildings, Keeper's Lodge, Embankments, &c. 
Mr. John Parker, Engineer, Mansion House, 
Hereford, 

KEIGHLEY.—Sept. 16.—For Building Board 
School. Mr. W. Bailey, Architect, Keighley. 

KENDAL.—Sept. 25.—For Erection of Build- 
ings, New Home Farm, Graythwaite Hall. 
Messrs. Webster, Son & Banks, Architects, 100 
Highgate, Kendal. 

LEEK,—Sept. 19.—For Partitioning, Counter- 
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ing, &c., at Silk Manufacturing and Ware- 
house Premi ses, for Messrs. Wardle & Daven- 
port. Messrs. Wm. Sugden & Son, Architects, | 
Leek. 


LEICESTER,—Sept. 21.—For Enlarging Post 
Office. The Postmaster, Leicester. Mr. A. B. 
Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 


Lonpon.—Sept. 14.—For Enlargement of 
Western District Post Office, Vere Street. Mr. 
A. B. Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, 3.W. 


Lonpon.—Sept. 14.—For the Erection of 466 
feet of Fir Fencing, with Carriage and other 
Gates, Providing and Fixing Lamps, and laying | 
on Gas, &c., and for sundry “other Works, at the 
West Ambulance Wharf, Fulham. Messrs. 
A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, H.C. 


LONDON.—-Sept. 25.—For Construction of 
Scavengers’ Depot, Stoney Lane. Plans at the 
Office of the Engineer to the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Guildhall, E.C. 


LONDON.—Sept. 14.—For Construction and 
Erection of a Wrought-iron Pier and Landing 
Stage at the West Ambulance Wharf, Town 
Mead Road, Fulham, Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, 
C.E., 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 


LONDONDERRY.—Sept. 30.—For Enlargement 


and Restoration of the Cathedral of St. Columb. 
Mr. J. G. Ferguson, Architect, Hast Wall, Lon- 
donderry. 


LYNDHURST.—Sept. 14.—For Building Ceme- 
Clerk to the 


tery Chapel. Mr. 8. Coxwell, 
Burial Board, Lyndhurst. 


Norton.—Sept. 15.—For Building Boundary 
Walls, Alteration to Cemetery Chapel. Mr. J. L. 
Webster, Town Hall, Malton, 

Norwicu.—For Erection of Schools, Thorpe 
Hamlet. Mr. J. H. Brown, Architect, The 
Lower Close, Norwich. 

NorwicuH.—Sept. 21.—For Building Board 
Schools, Thorpe Hamlet. Mr. J. H. Brown, 
Architect, Lower Close, Norwich. 


SETTLE.—Sept. 14.—For Building Court- 
house. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding 
Surveyor, Wakefield. 
| WIMBLEDON.—-Sept. 14.—For Building Free 
Public Library. Messrs. Potts, Sulman & 
| Hemmings, Architects, 1 Furnival’s Inn, H.C. 


TENDERS, 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


For House and Shop at Hurst, for Mr. H. 
Schofield. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Parkinson, Manchester A £286 0 0 
Davison & Carr, Manchester 285 0 0 
Castle Hall Saw Mills ida wins 

Staleybridge . 284 0 0 
Holmes, Ashton-under- Lyne 275 0 0 
Burton & Sons, Ashton-under- 

Lyne : 270 0 0 
Braithwaite, Ashton- -under-Lyne 270 0 0 
Shaw, Staleybridge c : 5 PA OD 
Gibson, Dukinfield A pe zoOe Om 0 
Barr, Ashton-under-Lyne , s209) 100 
Willis, Ashton-under-Lyne . 200 L020 
Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne. 256 0 0 
Masland, Ashton-under-Lyne . 25510 0 
Marsden, Ashton-under-Lyne . 252 0 O 
Torkington, Ashton-under-Lyne., 248 15 0 
Clough, Ashton-under-Lyne dS OO 
Irwin, Ashton-under-Lyne . 2 6245-0 0 
Neal, ’Ashton- under-Lyne . 236 0 0 
Whatmough, Ashton-under- Lyne 225 10 0 
Kirkby, Ashton- under-Lyne Pay A) 9 (0 
Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne (ae- 

cepted) ., . . : si ie LOSRO 


BUSHEY. 

For Erecting new Offices at Bushey, for the 
Watford Gas Company. Mr. H. JONES, 
C.E., Engineer. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. J. Rookwood. 

G. & J. WATERMAN, Watford 
(accepted) . ; : . £1,247 0 0 


BRISTOL. 
For Laying-on Water Company’s Water to 
Hydrants, Tanks, &c., at the Stapleton 
Workhouse, for the Guardians. 


George, Bristol P A F . £350 0 O 
Pitt, Bristol . 3 , 270) 050 
Cole, Bristol : : 2 . 243° 3759 
Bishop, Bristol . ; . . 243 0 0 
Scull, Bristol : : . 239 OG 
Durnford & Son, Totterdown . 230 08ae 
KRAUSS, Bristol (accepted) » 193: ORG 


BULWELL. 
For Kerbing and Forming Roads at Bulwell. 
Mr. J. T. HENSON, Architect and Surveyor, 
Gresham Chambers, Nottingham. 


Thumbs, Nottingham . . £490 0 
Knight, Loughborough : . 48316 3 
Hawley, Ilkeston C . 4638 6 O 
Smith, Belgrave . ; . 445 0 0 
Cordore, Nottingham . ; . 409 7 6 
Staniforth, Bulwell Fears iif dit. 
TILLEY, Bulwell (ae cepted) . 3832 0 0 


For Building Semi-detached Villas, Bulwell. 


Mr. J. T. Henson, Architect, Gresham 

Chambers, Nottingham. 
Long . : ; 7 . . £665 0 0 
Moore Bros. : 5 . 524 0 O 
Hadfield & Frost : x - 498 410 
Wartenaby . : : : . 494 0 0 
Tilley, Bulwell . 5 . a 490") 0720 
Pillat . 5 ‘ 4 2 - 490 0 0 
Roberts . 5 . . 48110 O 
White, Bulwell . : . - 470 0 O 
Henton : : - ° . 467 0 0 
Marchant . ~ : . 460 0 0 
Sills, Bulwell , ‘ 7 400" Oa 
Mussom 4 é . : ; 449° 0-0 
Carlin, Bulwell . > : . 44616 0 
White, Bulwell . - . . 445 0 0 
Priestley F ° - 440 0 0 
Keeling - cl . . » 440 090 
Jay. : 5 bi - . 42810 0 
Attewell . ° . 420 4 0 
Evans and Woodcock . 5 . 420 0 0 
Oakey . . 410 0 O 
TAYLOR, New Basford (accepted) 407 0 0 


R. ADAMS, — 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & ¢ GREAT DOVER oFRee LONDON, S.E., 


INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


CTLECCRTOOOOOON AY COAL Titi ( 
i a 


pei WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE —— 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 


ETN SPE 


Wn y aii sa 


Th Wal ite i iA 
{Nt 


aan = ; ma t 
il NT 
{ Cu 


TE 


Barnstaple . 

Belfast and 10 miles round 
Bournemouth and 10 miles round 
Brighton and 8 miles round 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 

Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 

Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire - Brock & Bruce, Alb 
Dublin and 20 miles round . 
Dundee and 30 miles round ° 
Edinburgh . 

Exeter and 20 miles round 
Glasgow and 30 miles round . 
Gloucester and Cheltenham . 


W.R. Commings, 4 
Baird, Thompson & 


. Hancock, Pilton Street. 
ease Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
6 TEE A Jenkins & Son, Builders. 

. Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, 


J. & W. Beckett, 28 South King Street. 
- Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


« The Sanitary and Economic Association, 


SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, A Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 


and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, ppd tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firmsare invited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 


he present representatives are :— 


Hastings . 
Hereford and 5 miles round 
Ilfracombe . ° 


Leeds and 5 miles round , 
Liverpool . . ° . 


ert Road, St. Phillip’s. Ludlow and Leominster . 


Reading and 5 miles round 
5 Longbrook Street. 
Co., 24 Bath Street. 
Torquay and 5 miles round 


These im- 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round A 
Nottingham and 15 miles round . 


Southampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round 


+ 


te ee ee 
REAP EPHEAEF PHS REOET 


. . Taylor Bros., Builders. 
° » C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 
° .« W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 
. . Jobn Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 
. . Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works 
Miles Street. 
. J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 


Parker Bros, Courtnay Street. 
Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


” Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southamptor, 
: C. & W. Watgon, Union Street. 


j 
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BROMLEY. CAMBRIDGE. BUSHEY. 
wee Holmesdale Road, Bromley, ogee For Alterations to Tramp and Receiving Wards |For Alterations to Cottage, Bushey, Herts, for 
Jeli & Son. ° : ’ ee) OO for the Guardians of Cambridge Union. Mr. Thos. Beall. Mr. CHARLES P. AYRES 
Bearers COP. ye 69 FO) Or Hicks, 27. oe, Cer erogeo a 0 ' Tioh Street. Watford , 
0 Architect, 110 High Street, Watford. 
LANSBURY (accepted) . : - 5610 0; Slater. : . . : » 189 0 0} Turner, Watford . j £215 0 0 
For Making-up the South-Eastern Railway| Mason + ee 4 18300] Tudoe & Hames, Watford . - . 199 Gm 
Company’s Private Road. Primes wvoe hire se) LTORTOM OL. Gero ertesCore H, Watford 
Hare, Clapham: . - : . £375 0 0} Bunyard . : : : > iss 0). @ (acceptedy 198 0 0 
Mowlem&Co. .  . 222 0 0| Willmott&Sons. . . . 159 8 5 a? a ati 
Piell & Son . : ‘ 211 0 O| .Mills - -159 0 0 INV 
. a. a) RR is 2-15 C ERNESS. 
LANSBURY (accepted) . : » A600 0) Pate : : - 15110 O|For Works for the Evanton Drainage and 
Surveyor’s estimate . ' OR ORO YARROW (accepted) ; la tee OO) Water-Supply, Tanks, Cast-iron Pipes, 
Lower Camden. All of Cambridge. Valves, &c. Mr. C. R. MANNERS, C.Ei, 
meme Oe... (ws). £1,8787.0,.0) ° Inverness. : 
Hare , : : ‘ 1,275 0 0 CARLISLE. Mackenzie, Evanton. ; . £1,170) oe 
Lansbury . 1,247 10 0|For New Street Frontage to Business Premises, | M‘Gregor & Logan, Dingwall . 1,159 13 0 
PIELL & SON (accepted) : wl, L690. OE 0 for Mr. J. Rome, Scotch Street, Carlisle,| Duncan, Govan oe - 1113 7 7 
Surveyor'sestimate. . . 1,173 0 0 Mr. G. D. OxivER, Architect. Quantities} Ross,Clava . . . . 1,083 11 10 
supplied by Architect. Scott, Rothes . ‘ 1.1, 00636 2 
BURNLEY. Beaty Bros. . . . . £691 14 6| Foundry Co., Inverness . 5 Ee 947 18 2 
For Alterations and Extensions at the Keerby| W. Court . . . ® . 672 5 10| M‘Lean & Sons, Duntelehaig . irc 
Brewery, Burnley, Lancashire, for Mr.| H. & R. Court ‘ : pe cacr gO} jl seh, Eime aes y-- ieee 
James Grimshaw. Mr. R. C. Srycuair,| ©.&J.Armstrong . . . 647 0 0 Ross (Sone, Keith (accep ted) 0500, Cie 
Engineer and Architect, 3 Adelaide Place, ae ° : : , : oe 610, 0, 0) | > Hanes, Tain... : 896e1 Gane 
London Bridge. Quantities by Mr. Robey cott . , : : : » 632 5 0 
B. Carpenter, 6 Horninglow Street, Burton-| J- Beaty . ‘ ‘ - 624 0 0 For the Hrecti rd aedeeteh get . k 
pao T rent, BLACK (accepted) : . 599 5 0 |For e Erection of Buildings, Ce an 7 
AN oO Carica. c., in connection with the new Chemica 
Lexeavator, Mason, and Waller’s Work. Works at Aylestone Road Gasworks, . 
Ek te tw, ELOEE™ OOO HULL Leicester. 
Cudworth . : ; 5 ot 05000 . a } “ BLAND & Sons (accepted) . £3,699 0 0 
Laycock 1008 0 o|Fo Erection and Completion of a Fire Brigade : : si 7 
epee ie rted) . . . sak ae Station, Hull, for the Corporation. Messrs. For Construction of an Additional Sewer in 
d: F : : STARR & CARTWRIGHT, Architects, 21 George Checkitt’s Road, Belgrave, Leicester. 
Carpenter ani Joiner’s Work. Street, Hull. Quantities supplied by the| Janes & Wood, Birmingham - £128 12 8 
‘Bracewell - : : j : 550 0 0 Architects. Gibbins, New Evington j Rarriailsy tc} “Up 
ieee ter, ©. * BARRO O)~ Grasbyti oe 2 kt ee) 66 1,656 0-0 Angrave, Leicester. - 114 10 0 
Das son . : 3 : 265 0 O| Sargeant . : ' 1 1,645):0-26 Houghton, Clarendon Park, -) 13 ete 
BROWN (accepted) .  . . 250 0 0| Musgrave. .. «. « 1,645 0 0| Smith, Belgrave. . . « 11015 & 
Slater's Work Oe at othe ST GA ips LG80 GOs 10 pou oats te net ee ae i 3 
ter’s Work. g GAR, Belgrave (accepted) . e 39 
Whittaker & Schofield . . 57.0 0| pocenm cas Tp: eae BS ES: 
Sans urn ; A , 1,558 0 0|For Repairing Holden Street, Belgrave, 
STANFORTH (accepted) . : 52 15 0 , Sees : 2 
4 5 ein ee Freeman . ‘ . : 1,555 12 6 Leicester. 
Plumber, Painter, and Glazier’s Work, Tine 1.595 19 
g. : . : 5525 12 0] Cordon, Burton Joyce. : . LLOTOR-O 
Owen & Co. . : . : 126 80620 southern 1.486 
Noun Udcepted) 121 0 0 outhern , . . : OFF 0s) Agar Belgrave ‘ - . 103 Tomes 
Drury : 4 1,477 10 0 Hutchison & Son, Leicester si Ogee 
Ironwork. Turner & Sanguin ; ‘5 1,475 0 7| Gibbins, New Hyineton ; .¢ 19 tenis 
KEIGHLEY (accepted). HARPER (accepted) . ; . 1,463 10 6| Smith, Belgrave , : F » OSs Lome 


Piatentecs : AT. = = = aT = His 5&3 ~ O., 
3 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


VOLUME XXXII]. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 


20 wrIiGE BROS. & CO. W7.C. 
C BELLS. BATTERIES 
SPECIALITE IN INDICATORS WITH ELECTRICAL REPLACEMENT. 


VW ORKS, CAMBRIDGE HEATH. 
And all ittings and Accessories for Bes rire de. 
BURGLAR & FIRE ALARMS FITTED & THE FITTINGS SUPPLIED. 


Sanufacturers of every description of 
Pushes i in China, Marble, Glass, Wood, and Brass, of Best Quality, at very Low Prices. 
ESTIMATES FREE to BUILDERS and the TRADE, for FITTING FINISHED or UNFINISHED BUILDINGS. 
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LONDON. 
For Erection of New Church at Vartry Road, 
Stamford Hill. Mr. 8. W. GRANT, Archi- 


tect. 

Downs : Srey (0) 
Wall Bros. : 65155 05.0)) 
Williams & Co. 6,450 0 0} 
Dove Bros. 5 2, G;E50) OM0F 
Tongue 6,060 0 0 | 
“Shurmur 5,985 O O 
«Cox 5,964 0 0| 
Smith RTT Oe 0) 
Holloway . c 5 GLb se Ole 0) 


For Various Works required in Alterations and | 
General Repairs to the Premises, No. 23 | 
‘avendish Square; or together with the 
Pulling Down and Rebuilding of the 
Stables in Rear and the Erection of a New 
Studio, &e. Mr. THos. Harxtis, Architect. 
Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, Surveyor. 


“Hall, Beddall & Co. . Besare yas) Ott Oh 
Greenwood EPA Y yy 0). (4) 
Conder 5 A 5,194 0 0] 
BYWATERS (accepted) 4,975 0 0 
Fish, Prestige & Co.. 4,898 0 0 


For Erection of New Hall and Rooms for the 
Bible Christian Connection, Stamford Hill. 
Mr. J. KINGWELL Coun, M.S.A., Architect, | 
28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. | 
Quantities by Mr. Pietersen. Messrs. Bar- 
tam & Co., Surveyors. 


Mills, Stamford Street £2,049 0 O 
Kelland, Stoke Newington 1,889 10 0O| 
Dunford & Langham 1-849 420 On 
Brown, Highbury : 1,820 0 0 
Paine Bros., Stamford Hill 1;700""0" 0 
Wall Bros., Kentish Town 12653 S00 


For Reinstatement of 27 Leigh Street, Burton 


Crescent. Mr..J. HAmILTon, Architect. 
Scott : 54320) $00) 
Shurmur . : ZT Olen) 
Hayworth & Son . 264 0 0) 
Woolveridge Bros. 3 235 0 0] 
Beanlands : gis Was ON) 


RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 

The final Saturday Afternoon Excursion will take place on 
the 19th inst,, when “ Clieveden ”’ (Duke of Westminster’s seat), 
Brixham Abbey and Church, and Taplow Court will be visited, 
under the guidance of J. RUTLAND, Esq., Secretary, Archexo- 
logical Society. 

Members desirous of going will please send remittance for 3s. 
to Mr. A. L. FORREST, 19 York Buildings, Adelphi, before 


Friday next. 
HERBERT D. APPLETON, 
THOS. EDWARD PRYCE, 
VOY 
R 


AL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART. 
18 TUFTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

The Evening Classes of this School, including the Evening 
Life Class, will reopen on Monday, September 21, at Seven 
o’clock P.M. 

The Saturday Life Class for Men only, and the Saturday 
Drawing Class for Ladies, on Saturday, September 26, at Two 


o'clock P.M. | 
For all particulars apply to Mr. RANDALL, Druck, at the 


Museum. 
JOHN P. SEDDON, 
MAURICE B. ADAMS, 


} Hon. Secs. 


} Hon, Secs. 


London Drawing Office 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. | 


Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. | 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
aeneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings und Mountings of every description ; Pians, &c, on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 


may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING 


OFFICE, 
25 BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 


Architectural and Engineering Drawings of every de- 
Scription ; perspectives in ink and colour, tracings, compe- 
tition work. Specifications made and quantities taken 
out; suryeys. All descriptions of artistic and practical 
ee A ogred x Oa professions. Writing and 

ying, Country work promptly executed. 
STRICTLY MODERATE. eS 


C. DICKINSON, Architect, Manager, 
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LONDON—continued. 
ForAlterations at the Princess Charlotte Public- 
house, Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, for 


Messrs. G. Warman & Co. Mr. W.’ ii 
FarTHING, Architect. Quantities sup- 
plied. 


Deduct if Deal and 
4 Gils iostead of 
Wainscot Front, 


Belham & Son . . £1,880 _ £60 
Josolyne : 1,750 200 
Scrivener & Go. . 1,680 110 
Jackson & Todd. 1,610 123 
Bolding . 1,600 95 
Beale . Sel 567 156 
Royal . 1,540 58 
Gillie. 1,487 87 
Edgley : 1,470 110 
Pickersgill . . 1,460 150 
Cook . 4 , = ty4h9 57 
SPENCER & CO. (ac- 

cepted) 1,400 120 


‘For Sanitary Improvements and other Altera- 


tions at No. 1 Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park, 
for Mr. J. Frantis Austen. Mr. MARK H. 
Jupae, A.R.LB.A., Architect and Sanitary 
Surveyor, 8 Park Place Villas, W. 
HAWARD Bros. (accepted). ~ .£327 0 0 


For Roadmaking Works for the Vestry of St. 


Mary, Islington. Mr. C. HIGGINS, Sur- 
veyor. 
St. John’s Villas. 

Bell vr : : : : re 9 LOO 
Waller 7710 O 
Turner Tieg cane 
Brown. ; 7512) 36 
Aspinall & Son (oO -OREO 
Pizzey . : 67 10 0O 
Jackson & Son : ibe HO” 0 
Irons S OE ty Ia 
French 3 . 59 10 0 
Killing back 5D = On 0. 
Wall Bros. ‘a ay 10) 
Taylor 535080 
Mowlem & Co. . yey HOW) 
WALKER (accepted) 47 0-0 
Surveyor’s estimate oy 1, 
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LONDON —continued. 
Sunnyside Road. 
Brown. 2 : : . £240 7 6 
| Pizzey . : : : 237 70 20 
Killingback : . 220 0 0 
Aspinall & Son 210 0 0 
Bell 199 0 0 
Jackson & Son 7s ORD 
Turner ; 159 0 0 
Irons . 154-0 0 
Wall Bros. : 1500 8 
Walker 144 38 0 
Taylor ‘ : ; : 129 500 
Mow Lem & Co. (accepted) 128 )40e0 
Surveyor’s estimate : 186 14 11 
Nugent Road. 
Brown . ae : . 190 "2>6 
Bell 188 0 0 
Heard . oie OseO 
French : L7L AO 
Killingback L7050220 
Aspinall & Son 163 0 0 
Jackson & Son 146 0 0 
Pizzey . U3 9m 
Taylor 2 ‘ 138 0 0 
Wall Bros. 41085) YOEO 
Turner ; , eld ES ac0 
Walker- : 118 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . . TS 0 oO 
IRONS (accepted) set O80 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; aT OGi) LO 
Brecknock Road. 
French fa ‘ ae 178 0 0 
Brown. 175 18 0 
Heard . : 170) (0-90 
Bells . 162-0 0 
Aspinall & Son 153 0.0 
Pizzey . : Doe OO 
Wall Bros. . lbs 0 0 
Waller : : 155 70°70 
Walker : : 148 3 0 
Killingback : . LLSO ORO 
Trons .. 126 .00 
Jackson & Son 1:23) 60230 
Mowlem & Co. . ‘ 4 LLOZ OR 
TURNER (accepted) . : 105 18 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . pe Wie foe dh 


BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


WM: WOOLLAMS & C0,, 


Ng HN 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


Teathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
&> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STRERT, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition. 1884. 


GOODMAN & CO. 


NOTE —Crry Offices :-— 
72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
FIRE BRICKS, © 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
BLUE. BRICKS, &e. &e. 


SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 
E. BowEy, Stourbridge ; WM. HaRRiMAN & Co. (Limited), 
Newcastle ; The ALDRIDGE CoLLiERY Co. (Blue Bricks, &c.); 
Bowen & EDWARDS, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 
Pots); Prag & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 


SrorES at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN ; 
G. EH. R. Depot, DEVONSHIRE STREET, EH. 
L. & N.-W. R. DEPOT, OLD ForD, E. 


SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES, 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 


For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 
E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HITE SAND, DIAMOND GRIT, for 


Ti ee and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 


Samples and prices on application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 
Westerham, Kent. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0, 1884. 


‘“‘Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

‘To Mr. Grundy. JamEs WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


‘DEAR Mr. GruNnDyY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884. 

“‘ DrarR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“ DEAR SiR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
22onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air."’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
{ Road, London.—Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Erection of Parsonage House and Sunday 


Schools, East India Road, Poplar. Messrs. 

SPALDING & AULD, Architects. 
L. H. & R. Roberts . 26,212) 20) 0 
Martin Wells & Co. . 556.202.0000 
Croaker . é : 5 aye) 60) ae) 
Woodward : ; ‘ ot BS90ROF 0 
Shurmur A P ae itekohe Oy) 
Outhwaite & Son 5,689 0 0 
Wall Bros. 5,668 O 0 
Hearle & Son 5,592 O 0 
Atherton & Latta 5,457 0 0 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


Building Congregational Church and 
Schools, Great Bowden, Market Har- 
borough. Messrs. TALBO'T-BROWN & FISHER, 
Architects, Wellingborough. 


For 


Brown, Wellingborough ~ £949 = 00 0 
Main & Dexter, Market Harboro’. 923 9 6 
Wingrove, Northampton 898 5 0 
Ireson, Northampton PES oa LOR O 
Henson, Wellingborough . . 886 0 0 
Clayson Bros., Cooknoe =» Sa8c100.0 
Martin, Market Harborough 826 10 0 
Bassett, Market Harborough 814 5 6 
HopGs, Great Bowden (accepted) 809 5 0 
Wright, Leicester Om OmnO) 
Jennings, Market Harborough 740 15 0 


MENAI BRIDGE. 


For Execution of Works at Police Station, 
Menai Bridge. Mr. W. E. JONES, County 
Surveyor, Menai Bridge. 


Thomas, Bangor . esi). OO 
Parry, Menai Bridge 84 10 0 
Griffith, Portinoewic fis, GY 0) 
J. Pritchard, Gaerwen. (aia) AY 
Wiener). PRITCHARD, Llanfair 

(accepted) : : : Soe G 


OXFORD. 


For Drainage Works, New Botley. 
Moss, Liverpool (accepted) . £1,799 14 11 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Supplying and Fixing Patent High- 
Pressure Hot-water Heating Apparatus at 
St. Bonaventure’s Orphanage, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 
Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 


|For 


PLYMOUTH. 
For Erection of a Bible Christian Chapel, at 
Plymouth. Mr. HENRY J. SNELL, Archi- 
tect, Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 


Knight & Son, Tavistock . 329,692 000 
Smith, Exeter ‘ 5,580 0 O 
Berry, Plymouth : 5,018 0 0 
Marshall, Plymouth . 4.993 0 0 
Foot, Plymouth 4,975 0 0 
Reed, Plymouth 4,924 0 0 
Blowey, Plymouth 4,993 0 0 
Finch & Son, Plymouth £1925 OF 10 
Harley, Plymouth ‘ 4,703 0 0 
Palk & Partridge, Plymouth 4,598 0 0 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth 4:375 0 0 
Lethbridge & May, Plymouth . 4,296 0 0 
JENKIN, Devonport (accepted). 4,207 0 0 
ST. ALBANS. 

For Additions to the Hatfield Road Boys’ 
Board School. Messrs. J. & 8. F’. CLARK- 
son, Architects, Great Ormond Street. 
Quantities not supplied. 

Hazelgrove / Oe O- © 
Austen HOSGm=0080 
Harris 985 0 0 
Mirken Sits OO 
SAVAGE Bros. (accepte a) 800 0 0 


All of St. Albans. 


TUNSTALL. 
For Furnishing New Offices 
Local Board. 


for the Tunstall 


Harrison & Sons, Burnley ~ £890 “0-0 
Goodall, Newcastle 808 14- 0 
Goodall & Co., Manchester . HK) 0) 
Cairick & Baxter, Norwich . TOKO” 0 0) 
EDWARDS & Sons, Newcastle (ac- 

cepted ) : 5 698 17 “6 


UPPER WALMER. 
For Building Almsl.ouses, Upper Walmer. 


Wise ., ; : : . £891 70" 0 

W.&T.Denn> . : ; « T9700 

Trollope TIO 10" 0 
WATFORD. 

For the Erection of a Cottage Hospital in the 
Vicarage Road, Watford, Herts. Mr. 
CHARLES P. Ayres, Architect, 110 High 
Street, Watford. 

Turner . £1,894 0 0 
Neal . : ; . 185250880 
Judge & Eames. 1,740 0 0 
Clifford & Gough 1,710 OF-0 
Andrews & Sons 1,697 0 O 
Wiges : ; ‘ : « 1,68, 28 ORO 
Allen ‘ ‘ ; 2 -' 1,625) 8030 
G. & J. Waterman Lb74e Oe 8 
CHADWICK (accepted) 1,500 0 0 


For the Erection of Stables, &c., St. John’s 
Road, Watford, Herts, for Mr. Wm. George. 


Mr. CHARLES P. Ayres, Architect, 110 
High Street, Watford. 
Turner . ; . £350 0 0 
Clifford & Gough. ; Bites 10) (0) 
CHADWICK (accepted) : 308 0 0 
WROUGHTON. 


For Building Odd_ Fellows’ 
mittee-room, Wroughton. 
Henley, Swindon 


Hall, with Com- 
. £487 12 0 


Williams, Swindon Ere) 0) 
Wiltshire, Swindon 455 0 0 
Phills, Swindon . 450 0 0 
TURVY, Wroughton (accepte d) 446 0 0 


A LIGHTNING ACCIDENT. 


ON Thursday evening in last week a severe- 


thunderstorm burst over Yeadon, in Yorkshire, 


and much damage occurred in the “ Old Mill.” 
The doors covering the boiler fires were forced 
open, and the boiler-house so much filled with 
ja cloud of dust and soot that the fireman was 
unable to enter the boiler-house for five minutes. 


§|At the top of the chimney was a stone, eight 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO,, 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making | jig 


Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “ Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
— tiie than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 

The Steel Cut Nails are far seeertot in quality and more uni- 
torm in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters. they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. pcr cwt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited for Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case M 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
*““MITRE NAILS.”’ 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 


certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


' BIRMINGHAM 


akers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient | Be 


Lithographed by return of pos | 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 


THE TRADE AND SH ‘SHIPPERS ONLY. 
Raed pee Lists,Illustrations, 
Applic 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, Ee. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special). ( 


FACTO3Y— KENSIGNTON. 


‘RX ALALMA 


& GARDINER & Sons” 


3) TRONWORKS 
LS7OL% 


oe aac atgtien ea. 3 
oe IRow SASHES X CRSEMENTS 
DOME LigH7{S, Conservifory Roofs 
FIRE Froop X INSURANCE Doors 
ECCLESIRS{ICRL & DOMESTIC. 
FURNITURE. 
Cyfalocues KES{IMA{ES of HPPLICRTION 


OLUME XXXUL UF THE ARCHITEC!. 


Llandsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Le‘tered. price 12°. 6d, 
Office; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1885. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c,. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY, - 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced: 
No Chemical Baths are required. We ater only is used. The 
manipulation is exactly similar to the Ferro- Prussiate Process. 
No additional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 
are quite permanent. 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Cirect ar on ap plication’ 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 


i ||Castings of all Dese riptions. 


GUY & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames. 


HENRY. KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 


NORTHERN 


m |HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


= \4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


ASSURANCE COMPAN Y=» 
Established 1836. 


FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD, 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 
INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Pics Peo uwid veces caecs csaasanecken £573,000 
FALE Prem UM Seals cciciccicroesacle svc cata 184,000 
PR PSTS AG ay cites + eicisieielsieiseleieslajsieie cle cteeie 128,000 
Accumulated Funds ........sececees 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 
ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808.. 


1/) West End Office, 32 CockspuR STREET. 


Head Office,92 CHEHAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


NCIENCE of CONSTRUCTION and APPLIED 
S MECHANICS. 


COURSE of L es Ss, illustrated by Models, will be given 
vy T. G. GRIBBLE, E asd, "A.M.I C.E. (Metropolitan Board of 
Works), in Exeter tall, Str and, aday ted to Architects, Builders, 
Engineers, &c. 

Those wishing to join should apply for a Prospectus to the 
SECRETARY, Exeter Hall, Strand, London. 


R. GRIBBLE will shortly have a few 


Evenings free fur Private Tuition in Strains, also Survey 
\ Practice (American and English). 
| Address, care of Eng gineering Tepartment, Metropolitan Board 
i Works, Spring G ardens, S.W. 
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inches thick, which was broken in two, and 
large stones forming the top of the chimney 
were knocked out of place. Several large stones 
forming the lining were knocked down the in- 
side of the chimney. It is supposed that if the} 
stones composing the top had not been clamped 
together, the damage would have been most 
serious. About five yards from the top of the 
chimney there is a crack about three yards 
long. An expert from Bradford has been sent 
for to examine the chimney and report as to its} 
safety or otherwise. The chimney is a square 
one, about 36 yards high. It is singular that 
for four consecutive summers now, some part of 
this mill has been damaged by lightning. Only 
afew weeks ago 207. damage was done to the 
weaving-shed by the lightning tearing off a 
Jarze portion of the roof. There is no lightning 
conductor on the chimney. 


—woe———— 


THE SUBSIDENCES AT NORTHWICH. 


“THE subsidences in the Cheshire salt district 
are again becoming so frequent and serious as 
to excite apprehension in the minds of the 
inhabitants. . Within the past few days land- 
slips of a very dangerous nature have been 
reported, and indications point to an increased 
activity of the subterranean forces which worked 
such damage to house property at Northwich, 
Winsford, and the surrounding district. It is| 
now reported as a curious fact that just pre- 
vious to the collapse of the towing-path of the| 
Weaver Navigation, und of the foundation of a 
large carriage showroom in Castle Street, North- 
wich, the water in a large pool, formed some 
years ago through subsidence on the adjacent 
grounds of Mr. H. Neumann, totally and sud- 
denly disappeared. Great damage has recently 
been done to Mr. Neumann’s property through 
sinking. In the adjacent township of Leftwich, 
St. Paul’s Church has been greatly damaged, 
and only a few Sundays ago the congregation 
were greatly alarmed by fragments of the 
.chancel arch falling during service. The 


churchwardens are now engaged in making the 


fabric as safe as they can. The trustees of the 
Wesleyan Chapel, near the church, have decided 
to close it in consequence of the irremediable 
and constant dilapidations. The Northwich 
police station, built so recently as 1875, will 
soon have to be abandoned. The county authori- 
ties are now engaged in restoring the ap- 
proaches to two of the Northwich bridges, and 
within a limited period they have expended 
over 6,000/. in repairing the Northwich and 
Winsford town bridges. An agitation in favour 
of getting the whole subject investigated by a 
Royal Commission has been started. 


—_~e——_ 


ART RESOURCES OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


No public institution in the United Kingdom 
deserves greater consideration than the Crystal 
Palace. Itis much to be feared that successful 
competition, combined with current expenses 
which cannot be curtailed, must in the long run 
seriously influence the welfare of an under- 
taking which has for a remarkable length of 
time maintained its popularity. The opposi- 
tion at South Kensington, the Albert Palace, 
Alexandra Palace, the theatres, and other 
places ‘opened during the last few years, cannot 
fail t» make itself felt at Sydenham. Such 
opposition not only affects receipts, but it in- 
creases the cost of entertainments by extending 
the field of employment for the latter. The 
current expenses of the Palace itself and of the 
gardens, some 200 acres in extent—expenses 
which must be met and cannot be reduced 
without damage to the property—alone require 
an average of receipts too formidable to be 
covered, in years to come, by occasional fétes 
and uncertain monster gatherings. 

The Crystal Palace owes its origin to Prince 
Albert. It was established to continue and 
extend the beneficial tendency of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. It has so far admirably 
fulfilled its object, and by affording familiarity 
with that which is beautiful and true in art, 
has taught the people a greater lesson in refine- 


ment than could have been enforced by a 
century of the wisest legislation. 

We have received from a correspondent (Mr. 
Wilbert Beale, of Upper Norwood), the follow- 
ing suggestion for the improvement of the art 
work of the Palace:—A fine art college for both 
sexes should be founded. A charter should be 
obtained authorising the college to confer 
degrees in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
engineering, music, literature, languages, and 
the drama. Houses should be built in the 
Crystal Palace grounds, suitable to the require- 
ments of each of the branches of study referred 
to, as well as for residences of professors and 
pupils. The Crystal Palace should be closed 
to the general public during term time, when 
season ticket-holders, professors, and students 
only should have access to it. During the 
holidays the public should be admitted 
as at present. This exclusiveness during 
term time would incur no loss; it would 
considerably enhance the attraction of the 
Palace and increase the demand for season 
tickets. It would not necessitate the dis- 
continuance of any of the large festivals 
upon which the Crystal Palace Company relies 
for profit. More money would be taken in four 
short brilliant seasons of a few weeks eagh, 
than in twelve months of monotony with inter- 
vals of spasmodic activity. 

The fine art college would afford facilities 
to the art student such as, with all our modern 
institutions, do not exist elsewhere. The curri- 
culum of study would be pursued im a healthy 
climate and locality, under the guidance of 
professors who would jointly conduct the course 
of education necessary to qualify an artist. 
The resources of the Crystal Palace are practi- 
cally inexhaustible for such an objeet. Hardly 
any change in the arrangements of the Palace 
is involved in the plan. ‘he art and architec- 
tural models, brought together at such vast 
expense, would be made ;to serve their most 
legitimate purpose. : 

The Trustees of Dulwich College might be 
induced to support the fine art college by 
founding scholarships, and by otherwise con- 
necting it with their school of six or seven 
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—) Receives and disconnects one 


Avoids all Splashing. 


The Holes for Rain- 


LLMANS PATENT GULLY. 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
Rain-water Pipe and Three 


| Forms Drain for Areaor Surface. 
| Wentilates the Pipes and Trap.| Is easy of Access for Clearance. 
The ordinary P or S trap to be used in connection with Gully being 
in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece.. 
mater Pipes are made both Cireular and Square 


and of various sizes. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
on Sanitary Matters. 


~ PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


BELLMAN & IVEY, 
(OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


“THE ARCHITECT.” 


This is 


¥ 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” carn now be obtained in a 


separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Baro. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. ia 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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hundred boys. From a financial point of view, 
and judged by the pecuniary results of other 
similar undertakings, the fine art college 
would be a profitable means for the employment 
of capital. No great outlay is contemplated. 
The buildings to be erected would not be costly. 
None of the existing arrangements of the 
Crystal Palace need be disturbed. That which 
is proposed is simply an annexe, bringin with 
it a large additional source of income and 
Tepute. 


said to be not quite equal to that procurable at 
Mountcharles. Some builders have, however, 
expressed a preference for Portland stone, not 
on account of its superiority, but on the alleged 
ground of the unsatisfactory character of the 
arrangements for supply and transit from some 
of the Irish quarries, a difficulty which it is said 
experience has proved to be by no means an 
imaginary one. Messrs. Deane, after specifying 
Irish stone for use in the erection of a church, 
had recently to revert to Portland stone in 


Briefly, the fine art college is a matter of 
national importance. It would greatly encour- 
age and facilitate the cultivation and progress 
of art in this country. Moreover, such an ad- 
junct would restore to the Crystal Palace all its 
original prestige, and make it a noble and last- 
ing tribute to the memory of Prince Albert. 


eo, 


THE SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, 
DUBLIN. 


‘WEDNESDAY was the last day for receiving 
tenders for the Library and Museum buildings 
which are to be erected in Kildare Street, 
Dublin. According to the Freeman, it is ex- 
pected that proposals will be received from 
about fifty different firms. Messrs. Deane, the 
architects of the new buildings, have in the 
specifications specified, as far as they considered 
it possible to do so, for the use of Irish 
materials; but in considering the proposals 
wegard will be had to various considerations, 
including the gross amount of the estimate and 
the quality of the materials to be used, as well 
as the fact whether they are of home or 
foreign production. It has already been made 
public that Killaloe slates are included in the 
‘Specification.. The stone that it is proposed 
to use most extensively in the construction 
of the buildings is county Dublin granite. For 
dressing the architects have put in their speci- 
fications a very fine close-grained stone from the 
quarries of Mountcharles, county Donegal, and, 
as an alternative, a description of stone from a 
Londonderry quarry—also of good quality, but 


consequence of the unsatisfactory character of 
the arrangements for supplying the stone!) 
from the Irish quarry. This is due in 
some instances to the want of skill and 
management in the mode of opening and work- 
ing the Irish quarries, and also to the cost 
of carriage owing to the want of facilities for 
that purpose. One object which the architects 
have kept in view is, as far as possible, to make 
the bailding itself an educational institution. 
They have accordingly specified for different 
kinds of marble to be used in the buildings, 
and, although Irish marbles are to be largely 
used, this will not be done to the complete ex- 
clusion of Italian marbles. The timber will) 
necessarily be American timber, and the iron- 
work, especially the cast-iron pillars, will not | 
be obtainable in Ireland—at all events, will not 
be of Irish manufacture. Separate specifica- 
tions have been prepared for the library and 
the museum, and intending contractors may | 
send in estimates for one or for both. It will) 
be within the right of the Board of Works to 
accept either a joint contract for both buildings 
or separate contracts for each. 


IRISH WOOD-PAVING., 


THE paving with wood of Lower Abbey Street, 
Dublin, has now been completed from within a 
short distance of Lower Sackville Street to the 
east side of Northumberland Square, on both) 
sides of the tram line. The whole of the 
materials used in the re-paving of the street 
have been of Irish manufacture. The cement 


Cement Co. Their cement is largely if not 
wholly used by the Dublin Corporation, and 
is being used by the Port and Docks Board, 
the Irish Lights Board, the Board of Works, 
and builders and contractors in the city. The 
wood s2tts have been supplied by Messrs. 
Fitzsimon & Son, of Bridzefoot Street. They 
are cut from Irish fir or beech, and are of 
various sizes from 5 to 8 inches long, and from 
3 to 34 inches wide, and 5 inches deep, and are 
laid on the concrete in rows about half an inch 
apart, being grouted with mastic composed of 
pitch, &c., about one inch deep, the remainder 
being cement and fine sand. The work has 
been carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Croly, Inspector of Works, according to the 
instructions of the Deputy-Surveyor, Mr. L. J. 
Lawless. 
——_¢o-4——— 


THE FUTURE OF CANALS. 


A CONFERENCE on Inland Navigation was 
lately held in Brussels, when the following 
paper was read by M. J. Vandrunen. In 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Should new canals be 
made, and those already existing be improved ; 
or should the latter be filled up, and their place 
be occupied by railways?’ it may confidently be 
replied that, notwithstanding th: great dis- 
advantages under which canals now labour, 
they carry as much as railways, when both serve 
the same localities; and their vitality, in spite 


of neglect, proves their utility. 


The tendency of railway working is towards 
increasing speed; and this renders more and 
more diftticult for both the intercalation of slow 
goods trains between fast passenger trains. 


|Increased speed means increased cost; but a 


high speed is of. no advantaze to a large pro- 
portion of raw material, which often has to pay 
for transport four or five times before it is 


| worked up into the finished product. 


For a1 equal quantity of matter carried the 
canal requires far less capital than the railway 
as regards making, maintenance, and working. 
A considerable portion of the expense incurred 


, has been manufactured by the Dublin Portland 


in making a canal is often repaid by the in- 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Britis or Quantitizs, SpPEcIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


‘PRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


GeRTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
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creased value given to marshy land, which it} 
drains, and whee a railway eoutd only be made | ITALIAN ASPHALTE. 
with difficulty. One horse will draw on a canal Srncp 1874 there has been a small but regular 
the weight of a whole train load on the railway.' trade between Ancona and Great Britain in 
The transport arrangements of a country) Abruzziasphalte, and the traffic could be further 
should include both railways and canals, which, developed if the mines, part of which are in the 
to the great benefit of commerce and industry, hands of British capitalists, were better known. 
would share the traffic, each according to its) England consumes prepared asphalte only, 
aptitude. The canal would not take from the whereas several thousand tons of ordinary rock 
railway either passengers or small quantities are exported to Russia every year, and there 
of goods requiring speedy delivery, but would crushed and reduced to powder by machinery. 
carry substances sent in large quantities, and |The powder is eventually made into mastic, or 
on which the profit is small, Thus the canal the bitumen extracted. The Abruzzi asphalte 
would free the railway from a clog upon its will bear comparison with that of Germany, 
action, and enable it the better to organise a France, and Switzerland, as it has the advantage 
rapid passenger service, to its own profit and of being suitable for extreme climates. After 
the public benefit. |many years’ experience in Italy it has been 
The great advantage of canals is the cheap | proved that neither the hot sun of Naples, nor 
transport they afford; and this contributes a the ice and snow of Milan will affect the roads 
universally advocated remedy for the present made of Abruzzi asphalte, which in fact will 
stagnation of trade. Capital must be directed resist any temperature. To this advantage the 
towards an increase of commercial activity; low price of the article must be added. 
and everywhere manufacturers and chambers of 
commerce demand lower rates of transport. The 
large centres of Europe, especially the capitals, 
are now endeavouring to bring maritime com- 
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THE SEVERN TUNNEL, 


munications to their very doors, and that by, 


ON Saturday last an experimental trip was 


means of canals where natural waterways are) 
wanting. Only ship canals permit the capital | 


of a country to aid commercial operations, 
because capital is not so easily displaced for 


commerce as it is for industry. Large towns, 


and cities possessing the necessary capital have 
a universally acknowledged interest in be- 
coming themselves the centre of business. In 


this way costly intermediaries are suppressed, | 


transhipment is avoided or minimised, and the 
chances of theft and damage are reduced. 


The commercial and industrial prosperity of a| 


country now depends on the organisation of its 
system of communications, and every country 
should possess a system of canals of moderate 
section, and a few ship canals laid out judi- 
ciously ; that is to say,a map on which the 


made through the Severn Tunnel. The party 
took half an hour going through to Pitning, 
where the tunnel comes out on the English side 
of the Severn, and eighteen minutes in the re- 
turn journey to the Roggiett Station on the 
Monmouthshire side. The ordinary time to be 
occupied in passing through the tunnel is esti- 
|mated at only ten minutes. The party, both 
ladies and gentlemen, thoroughly enjoyed the 
trip, and found the atmosphere in the tunnel 
|clear and the ventilation admirable. 

The tunnel is 26 feet wide, 20 feet high from 
\the rails to the crown of the arch inside the 
brickwork, and has a double line of rails laid on 
‘longitudinal sleepers. More than a mile of 
it has been excavated through the hard pennant 


new red sandstone. About 4} miles of actual 
tunnelling are beneath the bed of the river, and 
in the journey on Saturday the whole of this. 
was found as perfectly dry as the floor of a 
room, the only sign of water from leakage from 
the once troublesome land springs being on the 
Monmouthshire side near what is known as the 
Five-mile Four Chain Shaft, where the great. 
spring was tapped in 1883 when this part of 
the works was flooded, The leakage, however, 
| was very slight, and it will be easily stopped by 
caulking and cement work similar in character 
to the plan adopted beneath the river. The 
“cover” or depth of strata between the river 
bed and the crown of the tunnel has a minimum 
of 30 feet. At this point there is always 55 feet. 
of water over the tunnel even at low tide, 
while at high tides this is increased to no less. 
than 91 feet. Seventy-five millions of bricks have 
been used in lining the tunnel throughout with 
Staffordshire or vitrified bricks set in cement. 
This arched crown or wall has a thickness of 
3 feet in the deepest part of the work beneath 
the “ shoots,” but as the tunnel rises from the 
lowest point this thickness is gradually reducedr 
to 2 feet 3 inches; 700,000 cubic yards of 
material have been excavated, chiefly through 
rock, and from commencement to finish the 
work has in all been spread over a period of 
twelve years, but the present contractor has. 
been in possession of the work only five and a 
jhalf years. The Act of Parliament for con- 
struction was obtained in 1872, and the Great 
Western Railway Company carried on the work 
themselves to 1879, sinking five shafts and 
driving a considerable quantity of heading to: 
prove the nature of the ground. But in 1879 
they tapped a land spring on the Monmouth- 
shire side of the river, and it filled the whole 
'of the works in twenty-four hours. Negotia- 
tions were then opened with Mr. Walker, who 
undertook the work from that time, and he got 
the works clear of water by November 1880. 


‘sandstone and the coal measures, half a mile) 


quantities and direction of the transports are through conglomerate overlying the pennant, 
shown graphically, points out where the making half a mile in the shale of the coal measures, 
of a ship canal is indicated, whilst taking into with some beds of coal nearly 12 inches thick, 
account the physical features. ‘and the rest was through the red marl of the 


Progress was made till 1883 without special 
difficulty. The gradient of the level of the 
‘rails in the tunnel had been lowered in 1880 by 
15 feet to get more head-cover under the river, 
‘and at the lower level in October 1881 the old 
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spring was again tapped, but in much larger, 
volume, and the water poured in at the rate of, 
‘27,000 gallons per minute. Powerful pumps 
were obtained, and by a diver succeeding in 
closing a door in the heading the work was 
only suspended a fortnight, and this great 
spring has now been dammed back by masonry | 
and massive brickwork. The gradient from the 
English side is 1 in 100 to the lowest point 
beneath “the shoots,” but the ascent from that 
point to the Welsh side is 6 in 90. A powerful 
fan, 40 feet in diameter, has to be erected to 
complete the ventilation, and some cutting on 
the Gloucestershire side, together with the 
junction with the main lines and the doubling 
of portions of the line from Patchway, have to 
be finished before the tunnel will be opened for | 
traffic, probably in two or three months, 
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GAS ILLUMINATION FOR LIGHT- 
HOUSES. 


THE Committee on Lighthouse Tluminants in 
their report admit that the gaslight under the 
multiform system of Mr. J. R. Wigham (Messrs. 
Edmundson & Co.) is unquestionably a very fine 
one, and that with an intelligent and pains- 
taking attendant, the whole apparatus can be 
made to work in a simple and satisfactory 
manner. The Committee say in another part 
that “they have endeavoured to give every 
facility to Mr. Wigham towards exhibiting his 
best effects in gas-lighting within such limits as 
they deem compatible with safety and cer- 
tainty in lighthouse service, and his very able 
and experienced workman, Mr. Higginbotham, 
has not only been allowed full liberty to alter 
and improve his apparatus during the progress 
of experiment, but has been permitted to urge 
on behalf of his employer any points which 
seemed to him important as the inquiry 
went on.” 

Mr. Wigham in a letter says that the state- 
ment is not correct. Except as a contractor to 
supply apparatus he was not allowed to take 
any part in the experiments. The foreman was | 


/would allow. 


very much “fettered” in his endeavours to 
make the best display which the apparatus 
He merely carried out the pro- 
grammes which the committee wished, and 


when he objected to parts of some of those 
programmes, and to alterationsin Mr. Wigham’s 


burner which he was directed to make being 
unfair to the light, he would not be listened to, 
but had to carry on as directed. 
Notwithstanding my exclusion from all parti- 
cipation in the conduct of the experiments, I 
made, continues Mr. Wigham, repeated requests 
that my latest development of the gas system, 
which gives double the power of my quadriform 
gaslight tried in the experiments, should be 
shown at the South Foreland, but my requests 
were refused on the ground that the arrange- 
ment had never been practically applied toa 
\lighthouse. The experiments, therefore, so far 
|as gas is concerned, are, in my mind, incom- 
plete, inasmuch as while the newest improve- 
}ments that the Engineer of the Trinity House, 
|Sir James Douglass, has devised in his patented 
oil and gas-burners were tried in the experiments 
|(although these burners had never been applied 
for lighthouse purposes), my newest invention 
was excluded from the competition. There 
seems to have been one law for the Wigham 
system, and another for the other systems, for 


‘the electric lights, also, were used in violation 


of the ruling applied to me, they also having 
never before been applied at lighthouses. It 
was perfectly right that the most improved 


jelectric and oil lights should have been used in 


the experiments, but I can see no reason why 
the same course should not have been adopted 
as regards gas. 

After exposing some of the shortcomings in 
the report, Mr. Wigham says :— 

The conclusions of the Trinity House as to 
the relative merits of electricity, gas, and oil 
as lighthouse illuminants, with which the report 
terminates, are numbered 1 to 5 inclusive. 

No. 1. That the electric light under all con- 
ditions of weather is the most powerful and has 
the greatest penetrative power in fog. No one 
ever doubted for a moment that the electric 
light in clear weather is the most powerful of 


all artificial lights, but that it is so in fog I 


think has not been proved; and, further, I be- 
lieve that, had my new gaslight been tried in 
the experiments, the electric light, except in 
clear weather, when its light absolutely incom- 
modes the mariner, would have been utterly 
beaten. 

No. 2. That my quadriform gaslight for 
revolving lights is a little better than triform 
oil. Without dwelling upon the question as to 
how much better the gas is than the oil in this 
case, I think the Elder Brethren should have 
mentioned the fact, which transpires elsewhere 
in the report, that for a revolving beam the 
large flame of the gaslight has a distinct advan- 
tage as respects duration of flash; in other 
words, the light is in the eye of the mariner 
for a much longer time than in the case of the 
oil—no small advantage to him. 

No. 3. That for fixed lights the superiority of 
the gas is unquestionable, due to the large 
diameter of the gas flames. In another part of 
the report the superiority of gas over oil is 
spoken of with still greater distinctness, and, 
considering that the great majority of the lights 
round our coasts are “fixed” and “ intermit- 
tent” (for the optical apparatus is precisely the 
same in both cases), the public would naturally 
expect this paragraph to be followed by a 
recommendation that this powerful light should 
be used wherever practicable, instead of which 
we find in 

No. 5—the summing up of the whole matter 
—that the Trinity House recommend mineral 
oil as the most suitable and economical illumi- 
nant for the ordinary necessities of lighthouse 
illumination, and that for important landfalls 
where very powerful light is required electricity 
offers the greatest advantages. This conclusion 
is so contrary to what I conceive to be the facts 
of the case, and is, indeed, so little deducible 
from the report itself, that I cannot but fear 
that your reasonable hope that the question 
may now be regarded as settled will not be 
realised. I believe much still remains to be 
done before this question can be satisfactorily 
settled. 

With respect to No. 4, that the Douglass 
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patent gas-burners are more efficient and 
economical than the Wigham gas-burner, as 
the Trinity House do not recommend gas, I 
suppose their only reason for inserting this 
Clause is to give praise to the burner invented 
and patented by their engineer. I had the 
privilege of seeing that burner and I admire it 
exceedingly, but its suitability for lighthouses 
is quite another matter. Its illuminating power 
does not come up to the illuminating power 
found at Hasborough to be possessed by the 
Wigham burner, and it cannot be used without 
a surrounding glass chimney, the disadvantages 
of which, breakages, obstruction of light, &c., 
are obvious. It is perfectly new, and although 
its photometric power came out well in these 
experiments its practical performance in a 
lighthouse has yet to be tested. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 


THIs theatre has undergone a complete change 
in the motif and character of decoration, and, 
so far as the department behind the proscenium 
is concerned, of structural plan. To the public 
this latter change will not be apparent, except, 
perhaps, in avoidance of certain wear and tear 
to which the scenery was liable so long as the 
“painted cloths,” in being raised and lowered, 
were alternately folded and unfolded. Over 
the stage, that is to say, the roof has been 
elevated nearly twenty feet, by which improve- 
ment the scenery is now taken up straight out 
of sight, without any rolling or doubling. The 
space formerly occupied by the lower wings is 
cleared on either side the stage, and the work- 
ing of the ropes from the added height is now 
entirely changed. But the amendment in the 
stage manager’s sphere of operations, important 
as they are, do not come within view or even 
thought of the public. It is with the auditory 
that most visitors to the Lyceum are interested. 
The present scheme of ornament is veritably a 
new departure. Those old box-fronts, covered 
with panels and borders in high relief, recep- 
tacles for dust which could with difficulty be 
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dislodged therefrom, have been removed. Origi- 
nally, the design, introduced when Charles 
Mathews and Madame Vestris began their joint 
management, late in the forties, was intended 
as a compliment to the lady, all the “ plaques,” 
with groups of cupids, surrounded by elaborate 
scrolls of birds and squirrels, being adapted 
from mezzotint designs by her ancestor, the 
Italian engraver and English Royal Academician, 
Francesco Bartolozzi, and coloured so.as to 
resemble old Wedgwood bisque. Admirable as 
the decorations might have been in a more 
suitable situation, they were altogether out of 
place in a theatre, and before the end of the 
first season they were universally acknowledged 
to be a mistake. In their place, Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, F'.8.A., the architect under whose entire 
superintendence the new works have been 
brought to a conclusion, has introduced a style 
for which the nearest parallel may be found 
in the rich and harmonious interior of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, as it appeared before the de- 
struction of the house in December 1867. It is 
pure Italian, that is to say, and of the period in 
which Raphael decorated the beautiful loggia 
of the Vatican, the painting being executed by 
hand on a flat ground, panelled in with massive 
mouldings. It is from the Vatican loggia, 
from the cloisters of the monastery of St. 
Paolo at Parma, from the Massimi Palace, and 
from the Villa Madama at Rome that the 
forms of ornament have been _ principally 
adapted. A white ground shows up the rich 
pure colouring and the gold mouldings very 
strikingly, the effect being at once enhanced 
and kept in key by the sober backgrounds of 
walls covered by an old Italian pattern in two 
shades of greenish-blue, and by hangings of 
rich amber-toned yellow, lined with cerise. 
This last is repeated in the plush covers of the 
arm-rests above the gold mouldings in front of 
the several tiers. In accord with the box- 
fronts, the circular ceiling is in Raphaelesque 
taste, and has divisions containing each a 
medallion, the subjects severally being Homer, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, Menander, Euripides, 
Plautus, Aischylus, and Terentius. Round the 
base of the ceiling, immediately above the 
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cornice, is a frieze of boys playing musical in- 
struments, and this frieze or zone being painted 


in a neutral blue ona gold ground, agreeably — 


breaks the scheme by defining one of its main 
portions. 

Over the proscenium arch are groups of boys, 
emblematically personifying, on a background 
of blue sky and fleecy clouds, the various func- 
tions of acting, music, and dancing. All the 
details of ornamentation have been entrusted 
to Messrs. Campbell, Smith & Campbell. 
Several improvements in the construction of 
the auditory have been effected in a manner to 
interfere very little if at all with its original 
plan. In fact, much of what has been done 
within range of view from the front is in the 
way of judicious restoration. For instance, a 
partial return has been made to the plan by 
which a sweeping line of pillars originally sup- 
ported the ceiling over the gallery. These 
architectural features are, however, only re- 
stored on either side, and so as not to intercept 
the view from any point. The curve of the 
box-fronts has with equal grace and con- 
venience been widened at the sides, to 
the great advantage of the spectators. Of 
the six private boxes even with the stage, 
four have been removed, leaving now only 
one on either side on that level. 
gained by the abolition of these small 
boxes has been utilised most beneficially by 
throwing it into the stalls, now widened down 
to the front; and at the same time greater 
room is given between the rows by reducing 
the number from eleven to ten. Such minor 
improvements as taking away a step in one 
place, widening a doorway in another, and con- 
structing handrails for the separation of 
opposing currents of people, may be found of 
greater value in effect than would be imagined 
at a first hasty glance. The stalls, dress circle, 
and upper boxes circle have all had the plat- 
forms upon which the seats stand widened, 
while the seats themselves have been entirely 
renewed and restored. Perhaps one of the 
chief boons has been accorded to the frequenters 
of the gallery. By the removal from the main 
cornice round the ceiling of the lower portions 
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CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 


The DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chape at York Minster, says :—‘* I think the ventilation. 
is perfectly successful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied withyt, and much pleased with the result.” : 
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Air Extractor. 


walls to admit air in the usual manner. 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 


this summer, is a decided success. 


OUR PATENT EXTRACTOR is the best in the Market, and is supplied at a very 
much lower price than any other. 


CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—tThese Ventilators are used for Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to have holes cut through the 
The appearance is not more noticeable than the 


* Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 

‘‘GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 
Heretofore when the Church has been well filled at the Evening Service, I have 
been almost exhausted by the effort of speaking before I have got half through. On Sunday night, October 7, at our 
Harvest Thanksgiving, we had a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 
I shall be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted._I am, yours truly, JOHN 
GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.’’ 


These Ventilators are more suitable for Schools, Warehouses, and other Buildings where cheap- 
ness isan object. The resultis precisely the same as in our other styles, at a very much smaller cost. 


A reduction in price is made where a number of Diffusers is required. — : 
Estimates and further information given on application}to the ‘‘ HARDING” | 
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‘an addition to the range of sight has been 
made equivalent to some four or five feet of 
‘extra view. 
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A MONSTER STRONG ROOM. 


AN opportunity was afforded by Messrs. Chubb 
é& Son on Tuesday and Wednesday of inspecting 
a banker’s steel strong room at the works at 
Glengall Road, which has just been completed, 
and is about to be despatched and fixed in the 
premises of the National Bank of Scotland in 
Edinburgh. Among other persons, many archi- 
tects and bankers availed themselves of Messrs. 
Chubb & Son’s invitation personally to inspect 
the strong room; and though they no doubt 
went prepared to see work of unusual excellence, 
the personal inspection left room only for feel- 
ings of admiration and wonder at the magnitude 
of the work, the workmanship, the desion, and 
the security of which the construction was a 
guarantee. 

For obvious reasons the details of the system 
of construction cannot be described, and nothing 
more than a general description can be 
attempted, though, as far as burglars are con- 
cerned, they micht be allowed to use all their 
skill, the room being entirely proof against all 
that ingenuity can ‘devise to tamper. with it. 
it may be premised that the work which elicited 
such favourable encomiums at the inspection is 
altogether unique in the annals of safe and 
lock manufacture. 

The whole of the work to the smallest detail 
has been produced at Messrs. Chubb & Son’s 


factory. In addition to being the heaviest in| 


proportion to its size yet constructed there, it is 
also believed to possess the thickest walls of any 


steel room of such a size in use by British | 


bankers. In point of construction, it contains 
some new and important features, which have 
been introduced for the first time, and which 
insure greater security than has been hitherto 
obtained. This room is constructed with a 
triple series of plates, as adopted for many 
years in Chubb’s bankers’ safes, giving both 
toughness and hardness, so that neither the 


force of blows nor the cutting of drills has any 
effect. This “compounding” of the plates in- 
volved the drilling of no less than 1,000 holes 
in each section, each hole being closed up, and 
securing the different thicknesses in such a 
way that not the slightest weakness is caused ; 
to effect this drilling, the machinery at Messrs, 
Chubb’s works has been running night and day. 
When each compounded section is completed, 
they are jointed with one another in a novel and 
peculiar manner. ‘To insure absolute accuracy 
and the matching of all holes, every plate and 
bar was marked from a template, and then 
drilled with twist drills under a powerful 
multiple machine. 

The strong-room is divided internally into 
three departments by heavy steel partitions. 
These partitions are fireproof, containing cases 
of non- conducting composition, so that a fire 
happening in any one part would be isolated. 
Manholes are also provided in the partitions in| 
case of emergency, and for extra security. The | 
doors to the manholes are strong-room doors 
with secret locks. By means of them com- 
munication from one end of the room to the 
other is obtained, even if the key of an outer 
door is lost. One of the three compartments is 
again subdivided into three, each closing with 
grill and strong-door. The length of the entire 
room is 50 feet, the width being 12 feet 3 inches, 
with an additional 2 feet 6 inches occupied 
by the vestibules of the three doors of the 
room. 

The room is entered by these three massive 
doors and grilles, measuring 7 feet by 3. feet 
4 inches and 7 inches thick. These doors weigh 
about a ton anda half each, and are hung on 
hardened steel pins on which they turn with 
the greatest ease. 
thickness of compounded hard and mild steel 
plates in these doors, the chief feature is the 
use of Chubb’s patent diagonal bolts, as fitted 
to some of the safes which have obtained the 
only gold medal awarded at the International 
Exhibition. The bolts, shooting out from the 
edge of the door at opposite angles of 45 degs., 


‘form a powerful dovetail into each side of the | 


Apart from the immense | 


frame in which they engage, so that any at- 


tempted wedging between the door and its 
frame simply tends to bind the bolts tighter in 
their holes. Unlike more elaborate claws, 
clutches and interlocking bars, these bolts are 
perfectly simple in shape, and so, whilst effect- 
ing a similar result, are much easier and more 
certain in their action, and do not involve ex- 
cessively large bolt-holes in the door frame. 
The bolts in each door, twenty in number, 
weigh 2 cwt., but by careful balancing can be 
thrown out or drawn in so easily that a child’s 
hand is strong enough to work them when un- 
locked. Besides the points named, there are 
various secret methods and appliances used in 
order to defeat all attempts of burglars to enter 
the room by any known or possible ways of 
attack. 

The furniture of the doors externally is 
handsome, as also quite novel. It is made of 
gun metal. The handle is pleasing in design, 


|and works under a slight pressure with ease and 


precision. The bolts of the doors are of delta 
metal. : 

In each vestibule of the three doors is a pair 
of folding grilles for use during daytime when 
the doors may remain open: “these are self- 
locking. The inner compartments of the room 
are fitted with steel treasuries, cupboards and 
shelving for the use of officials. 

The whole strong room has occupied seven 
months in construction, and weighs close upon 
100 tons. When re-erected in its permanent 
position it will be encased in immense walls of 
concrete surrounded by a patrol passage, outside 
of which again comes the massive stone outer 
wall of the main building. 

To give an idea of the capacity of this steel 
structure, it may be mentioned that it would 
hold 1,250 tons weight of gold bullion, equal in 
value to over 110, 000, 0002. (one hundred and ten 


/ million pounds sterling). 


The firm deserve recognition for this work, in 
which every known device, and so many new 
items of safety, have been introduced. Every 
detail has been worked out with some special 
engineering feature, and when fixed in position 
even the firm will be unable to undo work 
which has been made, so that after it is once 
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fixed there is no getting the room to pieces 
again. 
poses has been studied, and the room is quite, 
a series of safes, having some fifty locks to 
doors, cupboards, &c., none of which are similar, | 
so that a thief who had the run of the strong | 
room would be quite as much out in the cold | 
as the burglar outside the room. 


THE LIVERPOOL WATER WORKS. 


Tue Water Engineer, Mr. George F. Deacon, 
has prepared the following report, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Water Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Corporation, with 
regard to the progress of the Vyrnwy works up 
to June 30 last :— 

The embankment now being constructed 
across the valley of the Vyrnwy will impound 
the upper waters of the river, and will form a 
lake, having an area of 1,115 acres, at an eleva- 
tion of 825 feet above the mean sea level. The 
length of the embankment from rock to rock 
will be about 1,255 feet ; its height above the 
original river bed to the ordinary top water 
level, about 84 feet, and to the parapet of the 
roadway to be carried on arches along the 
embankment, about 98 feet. The embankment 
is being formed of rubble masonry, set in Port- 
land cement mortar, founded upon sound rock 
of the Caradoc beds in the lower Silurian 
formation. This rock extends across the valley 
and up both sides thereof. The greatest depth 
of its surface below the river bed, within the 
area to be built upon, is 60 feet, so that the 
total height of the masonry above the lowest 
part of its rock foundation will be about 158 
feet. Before the works were commenced the 
rock in that part of the valley across 


which the masonry embankment was being | 
| timbered by corporation men through earth and 


constructed was covered with yvlacial drift, 


Every convenience for banking pur- | river. 


‘by the many streams which feed the present | 


In times of heavy rain this river flooded 
the whole width of the valley, and it was there- 
‘fore desirable, before commencing the present 

| excavations, to divert it from the left bank of 

the valley, where the rock is at a considerable 
|depth below the surface, to the right bank, 
| where it is close to the surface, and to. make the 

'new channel of suflicient capacity to pass the 

| highest floods. This work had been completed 

when the memorial-stone was laid on July 14, 

1881. The excavation to the rock then pro- | 

ceeded rapidly, and on October 25, 1882, the 

| masonry was commenced on the deepest part of 

'the rock. About 126,765 cubic yards have since 
been built. Thestone used is much of the same 
nature as that forming tlie foundation, and is 
being quarried in the Cynon Valley, at a point 
about a mile and a quarter distant from the site 
of the embankment. It is brought to the em- 
bankment upon a tramway worked by locomo- 
tives. The formation of the statutory roads 

which will skirt the lake is progressing satis- 

factorily. About 7:45 miles have been com- 
pleted. The bridges to carry the roads over the 

Cainant Pistyll, the Afon Hirddsdd, and the 

Eunant are completed, and that over the 

Rhiwargor river is nearly finished. 

The aqueduct from the intended Lake Vyrnwy 
to the present Prescot reservoirs of the cor- 
poration is 67} milesin length. It consists of| 
three tunnels, through each of which the whole 
expected yield of the works may be passed 
without pipes, and of three lines of parallel 
pipes, only one of which, with a few short ex- 
ceptions, is being constructed at present. ‘The 
discharging power of each line of pipes will 
exceed 13,000,000 gallons per day. The Hirnant 
tunnel, 2 miles. 390 yards in length, is being 
constructed from the intended lake to the. 
Hirnant Valley. It will form the first part 
of the aqueduct. The inlet end was driven and 


| the Cynynion Tunnel, 


containing boulders of several tons weight, | loose rock to moderately sound rock. for a length 


and blocks of rock of 40 or 50 tons dis-| 
lodged by glacial action. 


/of 128} lineal yards. The outlet end was} 


Above this drift | similarly driven and timbered for a length of laying them with Messrs. 


sary, the lining of the intermediate portion, 
3,514} yards in length, a contract is being 
carried out by Messrs. J. W. & M. H. Larmuth, 
of Manchester. This work is being done by 
blasting, and the shot holes are drilled with 
machines worked by compressed air. The total 
length of the tunnel now driven, but not com- 
pleted, is 3,604 2:3 yards. From the outlet end 
of the Hirnant Tunnel to the inlet end of 
the length of pipe 
line is 13 miles 460 yards. This portion of 
the aqueduct has, with the exception of certain 
special works, been completed. The length of the 
Cynynion Tunnel is 1,482 yards. For driving— 
and, where necessary, the lining also—a con- 
tract has been entered into with Messrs. Gabbutt 
& Owen, contractors, of Liverpool, who have 
now driven, but not completed, the whole 
length. Between the outlet of the Cynynion 
tunnel and the inlet of the Llanforda tunnel, a 
distance of 165 yards, lies the Morda Valley, 
which will be crossed by inverted syphon pipes, 
carried over the river by a small masonry aque- 
duct. The length of the Llanforda tunnel is 
1,607 yards, of which the whole has now been 
driven, but not completed. The work is being 
done under the same contract as the Cynynion 
tunnel. The site for the balancing reservoir at 
Oswestry, and for filter beds is near the outlet 
of the Llanforda tunnel. From the Oswestry filter 
beds to Malpas the distance is about 174 miles. 
Contracts for the supply and delivery of the 
pipes have been entered into with Messrs. 
Cochrane & Co., of Dudley, and contracts for 
the pipe-laying have been entered into with 
Messrs. Fotherby & Son, of Burnley, and Messrs. 
Jowett & Dyson, of Brighouse. About 16% 
miles of this part of the pipe-line have been 
laid. From the Malpas tank to the Cote- 
‘brook tank, a distance of about 11 miles 
1,033 yards, the construction will be generally 


similar to that of the last length, A: 
contract for supplying and delivering the 
pipes has been entered into with the 


Widnes Foundry Company, and another for 
Fotherby & Son. 


lay: an alluvial deposit, the result of silting up 267 yards, and was lined with concrete and About 53 miles of this part of the pipe-line 


by the rock débris and detritus brought down | | brickwork. For the driving and, where neces- have been laid. 


PRIMROSEaC*" 


CHURCH St. 


SHEFFIELD} 


SANCTUS BELL-CUT ® a 


From the Cotebrook tank to 


NO PUTTY, PAINT, 
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the Norton; water-tower, a length of about ten 
miles {1,720 yards, the construction, except 
beneath the river Weaver, will be generally 
similar to that of the two last lengths. A contract 
for the supply and delivery of the ordinary pipes 
has been entered into with the Widnes Foundry 
Company, and another for the pipe-laying with 
Mr. Joseph Walker, Crewe. About 10+ miles of 
this pipe-line have been laid. From the Norton 
water tower to the existing Prescot reservoirs, a 
length of about 9 miles 475 yards, the con- 
struction, except beneath the river Mersey, will 
be generally similar to that of the last three 
lengths. A contract for the supply of the 
ordinary pipes has been entered into with 
Messrs. D. Y. Stewart & Co, of Glasgow, and 
another for the pipe-laying with Mr. John 
Jowett, of Brighouse. About 8 miles of pipe- 
line have been laid. Contracts for the following 
materials and work have been entered into :— 
High-pressure screw-cocks, &c., for the pipe-line, 
The Glenfield Company, Limited, Kilmarnock ; 
two valve-houses at Cuerdley and Rainhill, Mr. 
Thomas Tyson, Liverpool; 12 and 18-inch pipes 
for the pipe-line, Messrs. Cochrane & Co.; and 
12-inch pipes for the pipe-line, Messrs. D. Y. 
Stewart & Co. 

To the report is appended a statement of the 
cost of the principal works executed prior to 
June 30. The works in connection with the 
masonry embankment, statutory road diversions, 
tunnels, and pipe-line have so far involved an 
expenditure of 899,794/. The expenditure in- 
eurred with respect to plant, machinery, horses, 
and construction of temporary buildings for 
works and offices has been 100,239/. The sales 
and rents have reached 9,595/, leaving a 
balance of 90,6447., the present selling value 
being estimated at 49,8547. The other items 
are :—Preliminary works, inaugural ceremony, 
council and committee expenses, 4,410. ; corpo- 
ration estate and farm, 3,946/.; engineering ex- 
penses, 13,2987.; and land and easements, | 
238,4637. The total amount expended to) 
June 30 was therefore 1,250,55572. The total 
cost to the same date, after allowing for the 
selling value of plant at that time, was 
1,200,7011. 


BUILDING EXHIBITION AT PLYMOUTH. 


Messrs. WILLIAM THOMAS & Co., Limited, 
Wellington, Somerset, exhibit Sully’s Patent 


makers and proprietors, an invention both in- 
genious and valuable for its purpose. The 
patentees, believing in the generally-accepted 
opinion that a large proportion of the damp 
that penetrates the house finds its way 
through the mortar-joint, have invented this 
brick to overcome the objection, and, judging 
from what we have seen and heard, they are 
likely to prove successful. The bricks in ques- 
tion are made with half-round longitudinal 
channels in them, making, when the two are 


placed together, a complete circle, and so pro- 
viding a range of circulating air chambers that 
run round the entire building. The corner 
bricks are made with the air shafts running 
vertically, and air from the exterior is supplied 
by means of ordinary air bricks fixed a course 
lower than the starting-point. It will be readily 
understood that, apart from the primary object, 
these air shafts can easily be arranged to assist 
in the ventilation of the building, and it is 
almost needless to add that the mortar-joint is 
cut off in every brick. Besides the channels 
alluded to, each brick is made with two small 
oval openings or “tunnels” running entirely 
through them, Greater care is necessarily re- 
quired in laying the damp-proof brick, and to 
secure perfect immunity from the mortar falling 
in the channels, a circular rod or indiarubber 
tube is laid in them, and drawn forward as the 
work proceeds, and the corner bricks, having 
the channels open at each angle, observations 
can be taken through them, and if free of 
mortar, daylight can be seen at the other end 
of the building, so that there is a reliable 
means of seeing if the work is properly exe- 
cuted. These end openings are afterwards 
covered with a rosette to hide the unsightly 
appearance of the holes. Beyond the ad- 
vantages already named, the makers claim 


Damp-proof Brick, of which they are the sole | 


‘that there is a saving of at least 50 per 
‘cent. in mortar, equivalent to 4s. per thousand 
bricks, and that the walls will be in condition 
to receive the final coat of plaster than they 
would be under ordinary circumstances. These 
bricks will also form a good lining for stone 
‘outer walls, giving the same advantages as if 
‘all brick was used. The damp-proof brick has 
only been in the market about eighteen 
‘months, but they have been adopted by several 
‘persons for houses built in exposed situations 
‘more asatest. Last winter very close observa- 
tions were made in each case, and the result 
has been of the most satisfactory character. 
Messrs. Thomas have erected a small building 
‘in the exhibition entirely of the patent bricks, 
where the system in its entirety can be seen, 
‘and the idea has been received with con- 
‘siderable satisfaction. The firm also exhibit 
‘specimens of their other building and paving 
bricks, Phillips's patent lock-jaw roofing tiles 
(of which they are makers), &c. 

Mr. J. R. Gibbard, Old Tiverton Road, Exeter, 
sends some really fine specimens of wood-block 
‘flooring manufactured with his patent “re- 
liable” joints. The blocks are prepared by 
‘machinery, and laid in asphalte on a bed of 
‘concrete—the joints as secured in the asphalte 
taking the form of dovetails, several sections 
‘being used, all of which are secured by patent. 
‘This form of joint renders the blocks perfectly 
immovable when once laid, and the section of 
the joint is arranged to prevent any oozing of 
the asphalte to the surface of the flooring, a 
‘nuisance that is not unknown in block flooring. 
Examples are shown of a hall flooring in which 
‘mahogany, walnut, teak, and oak are artistically 
‘blended. A less elaborate design is shown, in 
‘which oak, walnut, pitch pine, and “sequoia” 
(a Californian wood, looking somewhat like a 
_pink-coloured deal) are blended, and an attrac- 
,tive looking dado, varnished, is composed of 
walnut, teak, and oak. This specimen 1s made 
‘with a panel and border, and either may be 
utilised for different purposes with good effect. 
| We are bound to say that, beyond the value of 
‘the patent joint, these samples contain some of 
the best workmanship we have seen, but West 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE 


XX CENTURY. 


VENTILATION. 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT 


SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Straet, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” 


issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention, 


Which was very successful, 


Letter from Darid Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 


F. H. Surrg, Esq., 52 QUEEN VicToRIA STREET, E.C. ; ; 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your syst2m of ventilation as applied to the ‘ 


4 Tue Sanctuary, S.W., Lonpon: November 22, 1884. 
‘Island Room ” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 


Fxhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the men to perform their duties without inconyenience.—Y ours 


faithfully, DAVID URQUHART. 


Letter from Mr. F. E. Morris, Architect and Surveyor, Colchester. 


Office of the Essex and Suffolk Fire Insurance Society, in this 
your 18-inch Automatic Siphonic Aspirators, with 8 inch outlet 
The room is lit with eight Sugg’s gas-burners, each consuming 
—nine at an elevation of 6 feet from floor line, and eight at 10 inches below 


DEAR S1r, 

I have now much pleasure in forwarding you the result of the testing of the Ventilation of the new general 
town. The room is 38 feet 6 inches by 17 feet by 15 feet, equal 9,817 feet 6 inches, cube, and is fitted with two of 
and 4 inch inlet pipes, fixed:horizontally between joists of room over office, with outlets through north wall. 
about 8 feet per hour, and fixed 7 feet from floor. I had seventeen thermometers hung in room 
ceiling line. 
Next reading taken at eight o’clock, when the readings were 67 deg. for lower and 110 deg. for upper; readings were 
remaining at 67 deg., and that at ceiling having increased to 115 deg. at 10.30, at which tim> 
future, use them in all cases where I possibly can.—Yours truly, 


i r "clock, whi r 3 :—64 eg, average for lower thermometers, and 65 deg. for upper. 
The first reading was taken at seven o'clock, which was as follows :—64 deg. ave etre are hall Love, tomparntire ot @sdack eat 


testing ceased, the result being much more satisfactory than I expected. 


CoLcHEsSTER: August 31, 1885. 


The gas was then lit, and the 


I shall, in 
F, E. MORRIS. 


Extract from the TimES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum app2ars to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick 


Victoria Stree Ci ins ted the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment 
edetecuatrivntiey postmen ad etc The exit for the ibiate air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 


Which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. t ‘ 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream. 

and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature 


In the 


H. Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen 


from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 


case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 


The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 


The result is a rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
in the apartment. Ina small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 


in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. At a higher 


level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. 


It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 


through the exit tube, which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 


a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. 
with acknowledged success.” 


The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 
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of England manufacturers, as a rule, turn out 
good work. Mr. Gibbard also shows a church 
bench for three persons, the back so made that 
the feeling to the sitter is similar to that of 
reclining in an independent chair. This bench 
is also strong and cheap. Mr. Gibbard is a 
builder of some repute in Exeter, and has built 
several churches in Devon and Cornwall. 


Messrs. C. T. Gilbert & Co., Hast Cornwall 
Brickworks, Calstock, Cornwall, and Victoria 
Mansions, London, 8.W., have a collection of 
their justly-celebrated patent vitrified blue and 
buff Killas bricks and chequered tiles, fire-clay, 
&c. The value of Messrs. Gilbert’s blue bricks 
are so well known as to render any lengthened 
description of them unnecessary. We know the 
value of most of the materials extracted from 
the Devon and Cornwall formation, and the 
estate of Messrs. Gilbert & Co. contains some 
of the finest shale and clay possible for making 
blue bricks and fire-clay goods. The blue bricks 
are, no doubt, the hardest and strongest obtain- 
able, and have been found to bear the un- 
paralleled crushing stress of 579 tons per 
square foot. They are extensively used by the 
Government, and are sent all over the kingdom, 
especially for foot-paving, having been found 
by many architects and corporate bodies to be 
the cheapest and safest material for such pur- 
poses. They are from their toughness and 
extraordinary strength particularly adapted for | 
engineering works, strong-rooms of banks, &c. 
As much may safely be said in favour of the 
fire-clay goods, and here again we find Govern- 
ment large and constant purchasers. The clay 
contains 72 per cent. of silica, and in the opinion 
of professional experts the proportion of silica 
and alumina is about the best possible for an 
infusible brick, while the proportion of oxide 
of iron is less than in the average of the best 
Stourbridge bricks, 


Mr. James White, Ridgway, Plympton, Devon, 
shows a new patent valveless syphon water- 
waste closet-flushing cistern, of which we give 
an illustration. As a syphon-action cistern it 
is one of the most effective we have seen, and 
the arrangement for actuating the syphon is 


simple and rapid. The discharge is effected by 
means of a flap valve, shown by the diagonal 
line in the illustration, which is of the same 
width as the cistern itself, allowing of course 
for easy working. On drawing down the lever, 
the valve in question is pressed forward, forcing 
the water it displaces into the syphon chamber, 
which immediately discharges itself with a 


strong flush, which is maintained to the last. 
There is a full 14-inch way in every part, and 
no mechanism to get out of order. It is asa 
syphon cistern much lower in price than any 
that has come under our notice. In its cheapest 
form made of galvanised iron, its retail price is 
only 10s. 6d., and we are not at all surprised to 
find that one hundred of them were ordered 
the first day of the Exhibition by a London 
firm. 


Some excellent examples of Cornish granite 
are shown by the Kit Hill Granite Company, 
Limited, of Kit Hill and Gunnislake, near 
Tavistock. Although, generally speaking, 
Cornish granite is softer than that of the 
North, the Kit Hill quarries are known to 
contain stone that is as hard and, further- 
more, as tough as any to be obtained. As 
a proof that it is considered of great worth, 
we may mention that large quantities were 
sent to Sebastopol for the new docks there, 
that it is used for the same purpose here, and 
samples of coping recently supplied to the 
South-Western Railway Company for their new 
wharf at Devonport being on the stand, as well 
as of the kerbing with which the town of 
Devonport has been exclusively supplied by 
the company for years past. So confident are 
the company of the strength of their material, 
that they invite competition, and challenge any 


showing a doorway and window, are among the 
exhibits, and shows the stone to be well worked 
and dressed. Then we have road metal and 
granite chippings for fireproof floorings, artificial 
stone, &c. In this material, for which a large 
and increasing demand exists, the enterprising 
manager of the company, Mr. J. Chalk, has 
introduced a decided improvement. It is well- 
known that the chippings have hitherto been 
sold with all the dust, sand, &c., in them just as 
shovelled up from the ground, and gives a great. 
deal of trouble to the users. Mr. Chalk, by 
means of a fan, winnows and cleanses all his 
chippings, and they are sent out perfectly free 
from any foreign matter, an advantage that the 
user will not be slow to appreciate. Hitherto 
the operations of the company have been 
confined mainly to building work, but finding 
that their granite takes a beautiful polish, they 
are commencing the manufacture of monu- 
mental work, and are about to erect extensive 
machinery of the most approved character. A 
fine Runic cross is shown, partly polished, and 
we find the price fixed for it is much below the 
average for such articles. - 


Mr. John Friend, North Bridge, Exeter, 
exhibits a flush-pan water-closet that he calls 
the “Ever-clean.” To it is attached a cylin- 
drical plunging-chamber, and is made to serve 
as a waste or overflow-pipe. It is securely 
trapped, and a large quantity of water is always 
left in the basin. A new syphon water-waste 
preventer accompanies the closet, which is made 
with a valve on the top, arranged to assist 
the escape of air and facilitate the action of 
syphon. 


Mr. Giovanni Trafani, Stoke Road, Plymouth, 
has a stand of ornamental plasterwork that 
would be no discredit to the first firm in 
London, It consists of ceiling decoration, 
centre flowers, friezes, cove ornaments, &c¢., 
figures, animals, &c., of various sizes, many of 
the former being fitted for gas, and plain and 
painted. For outdoor use we have trusses, 
quoins, masks and garden vases, made of an 


artificial stohe, mainly composed of smal} 
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granite chippings and Portland cement. These 
oods are warranted to stand all weathers, and 
to be impervious to frost; at the same time 
they are cheaper than the same articles made 
of terra-cotta or any other material. The im- 
perishable character of the garden-vases have 
been so clearly demonstrated that they are 
being used in the surrounding district in pre- 
ference to any other kinds, and we find the 
Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe has been a large and 
constant customer for Mr. Trafani’s artificial 
stone productions. 


Messrs. Plimsaul Brothers, Bedford Street, 
Plymouth, occupy two large stands, comprising 
a collection of domestic articles of a varied 
character. They include improved kitchen- 
ranges, baths, the Wenham patent gas-lamp, 
an attractive collection of gas-fittings, grates 
and mantelpieces, the Norton check and door- 
spring, for which they are the agents, coal- 
vases, lamps, &c., of good design and workman- 
ship. 


Mr. Robert Adams, Blackman Street, Borough, 
is present with his usual display of patent 
window sashes, fanlight and casement openers, 
spring door hinges, &c., to which we have often 
referred. On the present occasion a notable 
improvement is introduced into the fanlight 
openers, calculated to prevent side and down- 
draughts. This consists in attaching solid 
sides to the fanlight, formed of slips of metal 
that fold over each other as the casement is 
closed, unfold themselves as it is opened. As 
they can be attached to either out or inside 
openers they will prove a useful appendage. 
The Victor patent door spring attracts as much 
attention here as elsewhere, and the manner in 
which its action is effected puzzles the good 
Plymouthians not a trifle. 


Stanford’s patent joint is shown here, made 
by Messrs. Candy & Co., Heathfield, Newton 
Abbott, and exhibited by Mr, Ough, of Austin 
Friars. 

Messrs. Willey & Co., the noted manufacturers 


of all appliances and fittings for gasworks, 
Commercial Road, Exeter, are present with a 


al — re) 
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UNQUESTIONABL 


rather imposing collection of gasfittings for 
domestic and other purposes. They cover a 
wide range as to design, and consist of gaseliers, 
brackets, hall and lobby lights, &c, 
amongst other things, notable for strength and 


good workmanship, essential points on which | 


the firm pride themselves. There is also an 
assortment of good gas cooking-stoves. ‘The 
articles exhibited are, we believe, with the ex- 
ception of the glass globes, &c., entirely manu- 
factured by Messrs. Willey at the Exeter works. 


Some very good examples of stained-glass 
windows are contributed by another Exeter 
firm, Messrs. Beer & Driffield, Bartholomew 
Street, a firm well known in the West of Eng- 
land for reliable work and attention. 


Messrs. Pictor & Sons, Box, Wilts, exhibit 
specimens of their noted Bath stone, of which 
we have spoken on previous occasions. A new 
specimen is shown for the first time at an 


exhibition, deeper in colour than the other| 


kinds, which, we understand, has been taken 
from a bed recently opened out; but, beyond 
colour, no new features are claimed for it. 


Mr. W. L. Barstow, Pontefract, exhibits a| 


new patent combination water-filter, possessing 
distinct features from any of the other filters 
now in the market. 
shape as those with which we are familiar, but 
has two distinct mediums for cleansing the 
water, consisting of a natural stone and carbon, 


They are, 


This filter is the same in| 


and, it is confidently asserted, will remove| 


metallic substances, lime, sewage, and decom- 


posed animal and vegetable matter. First pass- | 


ing through the natural porous stone, all solid 
matter held in suspension is collected on the 
surface of the stone, and prevents the carbon 
from becoming impregnated with impure matter. 
This acts as the second filtering medium, and 
the water is drawn from the vessel perfectly 
pure. The aeration of the water is also pro- 
vided for by the admission of two air-pipes into 
the fresh-water chamber. From the short ac- 
quaintance we were enabled to make with Mr. 
Barstow’s filter we are favourably impressed 
with it, and we believe it will soon come to the 
front. It has the further advantage of being 


lower in price than any reliable filter we are 
acquainted with. 

Messrs. J. & E. Goad, of the Marble Works, 
Stonehouse, have undoubtedly the most at- 
tractive stand in the exhibition, the articles exhi- 
bited being manufactured goods made from the 
celebrated Devonshire marbles and blocks of 
different specimens as they are taken from the 
quarries, partly polished. The most beautiful 
of these are two large blocks of jasper red and 
green from their quarries at Compton and Ivy 
Bridge. There is a fine chimneypiece in mottled 
marble, with the shafts of the pilasters in red 
marble. No less noticeable are two tables, with 
marble tops of coral fossil from the Bedford 
Quarries, Pomphlett. There are also a variety 
of articles in inlaid work, prominent amongst 
which is a handsome panel for a reredos and 
a balustrade for a marble staircase. These 
stand upon a black base, with black and 
green plinth, the shafts being of red marble, 
yellow spar, and Breccia, the handrail of 
moulded serpentine. There is a fine font 
of a dark-coloured marble, intended for 
St. James’s Church, Plymouth. Another 
chimneypiece well worth attention is made © 
from a fine specimen of mottled marble, show- 
ing the fossils in the limestone. Messrs. Goad 
have supplied the altar in the Brompton 
Oratory, designed by Mr. H. H. Gribble, and 
the working drawings of this are shown. All 
the marbles exhibited are taken from Devonshire 
quarries, and the colours and markings of all 
of them are as rich and diversified as any of 
foreign extraction. Since 1868 Messrs. Goad 
have entered with great spirit into this trade; 
and in looking down‘the list of buildings to 
which they have supplied work we find that 
they have sent specimens to many parts of the 
world, and some of the most noticeable buildings 
in England are partly decorated with marble 
and spar from their workshops. They also 
exhibit a fine collection of art pottery from the 
Allen Vale Potteries, near Newton Abbott, 
amongst which some new examples after the 
style of the celebrated Rhodian ware are pro- 
minent. The other exhibits do not call for any 


special remarks. 
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the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
use asa slap sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the eritire apparatus and 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, ~ 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with - 
ai hia pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 44 inch © 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the apparatus. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
EN 
PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
t= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
themselves. 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
‘* JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- - 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


Cre PEDESTAL VASE,” 
aes “ gas (Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
i 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and in 
At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
stood Ly this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
— an | VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance anc ac‘ion leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 
imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET”’ (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 
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THE Manchester Corporation have laid out 3,687/. ros. 
in the purchase of the following works for the Art Gallery :— 
Venetians, by Mr. Luxe S. Fitpes, A.R.A., 2,100/.; A 
Norman Archipelago, by Mr. JoHN Brett, A.R.A., 750/.; 
flard Times, 1885, by Mr. Huzert HERKOMER, A.R.A., 
5254; Lhe Haven under the Hill, by Mr. Epwin ELLIs, 
262/,,105.; Spring, by Mr. ANDERSON HaGugE, 50/. 


An exhibition of architecture, painting, and sculpture, by 
artists of all nations, will be held in the Academy of Fine Arts 
of Berlin between June and October in next year. In order 
that there may be a great variety every artist will be limited 
to two works. The Academy will undertake the expenses 
of forwarding and returning pictures, models, and draw- 


ings, and all charges for insurance. Works will be received 
during May. 


THE School of Art Wood-Carving has been removed from 
the Royal Albert Hall to the Central Institution of the City 
and Guilds of London Technical Institute, Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington. Both day and evening classes are held. 
The fees for day students are 12s. 6¢. a week, 2/. a month, 
or 54. a quarter ; and for evening students 4s. 6d. a week, 
15s. a month, or 2/.a quarter. Instruction in wood-carving 
is given by correspondence. Fee for a course of five lessons, 
2/7, 2s. Each lesson includes a carved example not to be 
returned, a block for copying the same, with diagram and 
instructions how to set to work. Between each lesson the 
work may be sent to the school for criticism. Panels may 
also be had on hire. Orders for carving are undertaken, 
and one of the latest works of the students is an oak fire- 
place for Ingestre Hall, which was produced from a design 
by Mr. J. H. Po.ien. 


THE eighth congress of the Sanitary Institute will be 
opened on Tuesday next in Leicester, under the presidency 
of Professor De CHaumont, M.D., F.R.S. The Mayor 
is to open the exhibition in the Floral Hall at 3 p.m., and 
afterwards the Jewry Wall, St. Nicholas Church, the Roman 
Pavement, St. Mary’s Church, the Castle and Newarke can 
be visited by any members who take an interest in archzeo- 
logical subjects. On Thursday Mr. PercivaL GorpDoN 
SMiTH, of the Local Government Board, will deliver an 
address in the section of Engineering and Architecture. 
Excursions have been arranged for Saturday to Belvoir 
Castle and Charnwood Forest. 


A caAsE which has been heard before the magistrates 
at Maidenhead enables us to understand the incon- 
venience which arises from the. action of official sanitarians 
of a humble class) The Hon. ReciInaLp BaLLioL BRETT 
summoned the Easthampstead Rural Sanitary Authority for 
having refused to certify that there was an available sup) ly 
of wholesome water within a reasonable distance of a house 
at Winkfield, called Orchard Lea, of which he is the 
owner. In November last Mr. BRETT was summoned for 
occupying the house without a certified water supply, and a 
nominal fine was inflicted. The house had been lately 
erected under an architect’s superintendence, and water was 
obtained from large tanks, a well, and a pond. A sufficient 
supply for thirty-five days was available, and, in addition, 
water was carted, when necessary, from the Windsor 
Waterworks. ,.Mr. Brett, it appears, declined to allow 
a large underground tank to be examined, since it 
would be necessary to interfere with about a hundred feet 
of his lawn, and the sanitary inspector apparently took no 
steps to satisfy himself of its existence or capacity. He saw 
several tanks, but confined himself to an examination of the 
outsides, and, so far as we can learn, no steps were taken 
to prove whether the water was pure or impure. Is an 
inspector competent by a glance over premises to decide 
@ point which may seriously affect the va'ue of a house ? 
We think not; and the case affords another proof for a 
general administration of the Sanitary Acts. In one court, 
Mr. Brerr was fined for not having a certificate which was 


illegally withheld from him; in another court the Bench 
were of opinion that the certificate should have been 
granted, and made an order to that effect. It may be 
pleasant to play shuttlecock in this way with Acts of Parlia- 
ment, but, for the parishioners who have no share in the 
sport, the privilege is reserved of paying heavily for the 
expenses which have been incurred in order to decide 


whether there is a limit to the arbitrary opinions of 
inspectors. 


THE name of Professor CocKERELL, R.A, again appears 
before the public in connection with the figure of a bull in 
a recumbent position, which has been removed from Hill- 
ingdon Court to the British Museum. It was found near 
Athens, but in landing it in London the sailors contrived to 
slip it into the Thames. ‘The raising cost so much that the 
Professor declined to pay the freight. The bull then went 
to the London Custom House, where it remained some 
years, and at length it was placed at Hillingdon Court. 
Works of the kind are rather scarce in museums, and tle 
figure may have use in illustrating the history of sculpture. 


Ir is evident that vandalism is infecting Paris. Once upon. 
a time public property was respected, but now works of art 
in museums and public gardens are liable to injury. Several 
of the fine statues in the Gardens of the Tuileries have been 
defaced, and even bronze has not been able to resist the 
attacks of the depredators. In the Louvre figures in the 
sculpture galleries have been mutilated or degraded by dis- 
creditable markings. Paintings have been cut, and in some 
mysterious way small objects have beeri removed. ‘These 
are signs of deterioration which forbode attacks on living 
figures. It will be the duty of the authorities to increase 
the number of officers who have charge of the collections, 
and to show scant mercy to any culprit who may be caught. 


TuHeE address which was delivered by Mr. BAKER at 
Aberdeen is almost enough to raise a feeling of alarm about 
the safety of iron structures, especially those which are sub- 
jected to heavy loads. The works about which there may 
be apprehension are those which show “ novelty of design.” 
Plain girders in which there was a fair proportion between 
the usual stress and the breaking weight are safe enough. 
But the address should be taken to heart by people who 
are disposed to be niggardly in respect of outlay for beams 
in warehouses and buildings. It too often happens that 
contractors are compelled to make girders as light as possible 
for the sake of economy, and in such cases it is the building 
owner who suffers most in the end. If iron is ue], there 
should be an ample margin between ordinary weight and 
breaking weight; and, moreover, the risk that may come 
from greater loads in the future should be considered. 
However skilful a designer may be, it is foolish to believe 
that he can dispense with material, although it is difficult to 
convince building owners, and builders too, of this fact. 


In Ireland they evidently act on the principle that in 
competitions as in surgical operations it is merciful to be 
expeditious. On Monday last, a committee at Bray an- 
nounced that they were prepared to receive plans and 
specifications for ‘‘an ornamental building or buildings,” to 
be erected on the Esplanade, but the designs and docu- 
ments are to be sent in on Monday next. ‘The competitors 
are informed that, “The building proposed to be erected 
should contain accommodation in the main hall for not less 
than 500 people seated, with proper orchestra and platform 
suitable to concerts and similar entertainments. ‘The read- 
ing-room, looking on the sea, should accommodate t100 
people, with a bow probably glazed, and perhaps an open 
verandah in front. There should be a smoking-room look- 
ing on the sea. ‘The building to be only one storey high, to 
be constructed of stone and concrete combined with glass ; 
the rooms to face the sea as much as possible.” A week 
does not allow much time for inspiration for the ornament, 
and the “proper orchestra” needs special preparation on 
the part of the designer. The committee announce that 
they ‘“‘do not bind themselves to accept any of the plans, 
specifications, &c., until fully approved.” ‘This is a new 
formula in competition conditions, and, as the committee 
are supposed to be the approvers, we confess that we canno 
understand it. : 
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ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION IN 
FRANCE. 


HE speeches which were heard at the meeting of 
architects in Plymouth on competition indicate how 
far the profession is from any acceptable arrangement on 
the subject. When it is found that over one hundred and 
fifty architects are ready to enter on a struggle for a small 
work at Penzance, without any stipulation to insure fairness 
in the proceedings, it seems a waste of labour to print and 
distribute appeals in order to organise a league. ‘There will 
be always apparently a large number of practitioners at the 
call of local boards, no matter what kind of advertisement 
may be issued, and when architects are ready to go into 
competitions for the “fun of the thing,” what cares a 
councillor or a poor law guardian about the men who have 
agreed on paper to stand together in support of a pro- 
fessional assessor and other conditions. ‘There is said to be 
a pleasure in madness which only madmen know, and pos- 
sibly human beings may be so constituted as to find delight 
in undergoing labours at the drawing-board in order that 
they may meet with rejection at the hands of people who 
are ignorant of architecture. 

Is there any evidence that they manage these things 
better in France, and do we find as intense a scramble for 
commissions on the other side of the channel? A paper or 
étude which was prepared lately by M..Wa.Lon, the present 
honorary secretary of the Société Centrale des Architectes, 
will enable us to answer the questions. The length of time 
which the subject has been kept before the architectural 
societies of France is proof that the competition difficulty is 
not easily overcome, notwithstanding the power of French 
organisation. Against the principle there is little oppost- 
tion. NAPOLEON understood the national desire when he 
formulated his memorable maxim about careers being the 
property of talent, and most of the men who are at the head 
of architecture have emerged from lowliness by the aid of 
competition. Whatever be the form of government, com- 
petition is sure to be recognised. But the architects do not 
advocate its adoption in every case where public works are 
to be undertaken, although when one is arranged they say 
that all French architects should be free to take part in it. 
They also admit that in certain cases strangers may be 
allowed a share in the competitions; but, for our own 
part, we set little value on international contests. How 
many foreigners have been entrusted with public buildings 
in England, France, or Germany? In the last case, the 
VicrorR EMMANUEL memorial in Rome, M. NENot, who 
-obtained the first prize, was sent adrift as readily as the 
English architects were long ago at Lille. 

It is remarkable that M. WALLON places less value as 
safeguards for the profession upon regulations that may be 
made by architects and the proposals of societies than upon 
public opinion. Discussion on the subject he considers to 
be fruitless, no matter how much eloquence may have been 
expended, unless the public will be determined to see fair 
play in competitions. ‘The education of the public on the 
subject until a just spirit has been created is therefure the 
first remedy for existing evils, and it will be found that 
there is a close relation between the competition question 
and public morality. Until people feel that their in- 
terests are identical with those of architects, and resolve 
that competency should have preference of favouritism, it 
will be vain to make regulations. They may be as ad- 
mirable in their way as the constitutions of the Abbé 
SiEvEs, but how are they to be put in practice? In France 
no less than in England, the promoters of competitions are 
not always free from thoughts of their friends, and the judg- 
ments apparently give rise’‘to as much recrimination in one 
country as in the other. 

M. Watton believes that the spirit of fair play does 
exist in France, and that an appeal has never been made to 
it in vain. He is able to show that the communications 
which have been addressed to local authorities by the 
Société Centrale des Architectes have produced good 
results. But it is considered essential to be able to utilise 
a different power besides the ‘ polite letter-writer,” and the 
establishment of the Cadsse de défense mutuelle des architectes 
exemplifies the necessity of upholding the rights of the 
profession in the law courts. In two cases where munici- 


palities wished to wriggle out of their engagements by with-— 


holding the construction of buildings from the winners of 
the first prizes, an appeal to law insured an equitable 
arrangement. If cases of the kind do not arise more often 
it is in a measure Owing to the salutary influence of public 
opinion. 


The objections which were raised against primary and_ 


secondary competitions are now less often heard in France 
than formerly, and the principle may be said to have 
insured general acceptance. Opinion is divided as to the 


wisdom of exhibiting the first sketches, but M. WALLon~ 


advocates the fullest publicity, regardless of copying. A 


competition among architects is, he says, different to one of 


school-boys ; the end in view is not only to decide the merit 
of individuals, but to obtain for the State or the commune 
or the organisers the best possible work. When an architect 


takes a part in a competition he shows’ some’ courage and ° 


self-sacrifice, and he should be ready to go a step further in’ 


being willing to aid in insuring a good building at a loss’. 


to himself. The expectation of so much chivalry or 
quixotism among competitors may be thought unwarranted, 
but M. Watton and the party he represents make public 
duties paramount to selfish interests. If people are ex- 
pected to be inspired by exalted ideas, it is not going too 
far to suppose that an architect can think of something 
more than his chance of a commission. 

In England there is satisfaction if a single assessor has 
the selection of plans; but in France, where individual 
authority has so long prevailed, preference is given to a jury 
or juries. The standing and character of the members 
should be a guarantee of justice to the competitors. In all 
cases it is not considered essential that the jury should con- 
sist of architects. M. WALLON believes that the presence 
of laymen is often advantageous : a physician would be a 
help in a competition for a hospital, and a manager on one 
for a theatre. True to his leading principle, he supposes 
that the jurymen should be willing to act without any 
other reward than arises from their honourable office. A 
commission that was appointed to’ consider the subject 
in 1878, came to the conclusion that in the second com- 
petition it would be well to have a part of the jury 
nominated by the competitors, and there is a great deal to 
be said in support of that arrangement. 

In spite of the centralising spirit which actuated so 
many governments in France, and which must have helped 
to mould public opinion, there is a strong desire among 
the leaders of the profession that provincial architects 
should not have to struggle for every building against their 
brethren in Paris and elsewhere. Public competition, says 
M. WALLon, is for the provincial architect a permanent 
menace ; it becomes a source of humiliation for him before 
his fellow-citizens should he lose, and especially if the work 
is of minor importance, which might with more advantage 
have been entrusted to his hands than to those of a stranger. 
The public are gainers when architects who have gone 
through the highest training which is afforded in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts and in Parisian a¢e/zers, return to their 
native towns. But men will hardly care to face the draw- 
backs which attend provincial life if they know that there is 
no protection for them. A country doctor feels assured 
that he is not to be superseded on every occasion by a 
specialist from a city hospital; a country lawyer has also a 
sense of security, but the country architect is in many 
places, from the mere fact of his residence, held to be as 
passé as the country tailor whenever anything beyond the 
plainest class of work is needed. 

It is supposed that in this country an extension of 
local government is needful, as the offices in Westminster 
are incompetent to deal with all the details of pro- 
vincial business. An arrangement of the kind would do 
something towards preventing the absorption of English life 
by the metropolis, which is not a healthy state of action; 
and we trust that one of the consequences of the new system 
of government will be a revival of the feeling that a district 
can depend upon itself in arts as in administration. Ina 
country like Great Britain there should be room for the 
display of local characteristics. in architecture and painting, 
but that desirable consummation is impossible so long as a 
couple of hundred competitors are summoned from all 
corners of the three kingdoms to contest for a building 
which is to cost about 2,000/ It may be safely assumed 
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that if a case arese in France like that of the Penzance 
Library, the Council of the Société Centrale des Architectes 
would have lost no time in advising the authority against an 
indiscriminate competition. 

In reading M. Wa.ton’s essay one cannot help remark- 
ing the difference between England and France. The 
French architects have the conviction that as artists they 
can rely on the support of their countrymen in the removal 
of any injustice. Here, on the contrary, there are prejudices 


_to be removed. The architect, says Dicpy Wyart, has not 


only to overcome the intractabilities of matter, but the 
greater intractabilities of men’s adverse wills, the apathy 
and the ignorance of public opinion. It is only an English 
architect who could have taken that view of his practice, 
and to a Frenchman it will be incomprehensible. If, then, 
it is considered essential to operate on public opinion in 
France in the interests of architects, it is infinitely more 
important in England. But as every architect is supposed 
to be engaged in a conspiracy to involve his countrymen in 
an expenditure that is needless, there is little prospect of 
amelioration until the Institute is recognised as an authority 
corresponding with the French society. 


M. BOULANGER. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


GUESS can generally be made about the character of 
an artist’s work when the position of his studio in 
Paris is given. If, for instance, a painter is found dwelling 
in one of the costly houses near the Parc de Monceaux, it 
may be safely assumed that he has to seek after popularity, 
and it becomes a question whether his art does not suffer in 
consequence. M. GustavE RopoLPHE BOULANGER re- 
sides in the Rue de Boulogne, and the situation of the 
street in our eyes corresponds with the painter’s position in 
French art. It is a little street connecting the Rue Clichy 
with the Rue Blanche ; it is near the outer boulevard of the 
Batignolles, which in EUGENE Sur’s day was supposed to 
be so remote from fashionable life that a man lost caste 
if he was seen there, and which still holds a nondescript 
position. There are painters’ studios by the hundred in 
the neighbourhood. Artists who have hardly been able to 
place their feet on the lowest rung of ambition’s ladder 
congregate in the district ; but one can also find men who 
have long since gained renown. M. Henner, M. Puvis 
DE CHAVANNES, M. BENJAMIN ConsTANT, M. GEROME, 
and others who are competent to become proprietors in the 
Avenue de Villiers or in a more expensive thoroughfare, 
somehow prefer that quarter of Paris. It is not at all aris- 
tocratic, and an artist fancies that he can there work in 
peace. But the fertility of the region is suggested by the 
circumstance that the great MM. Goupit established their 
chief office in one of the streets, and their successors have 
apparently no thought of removing elsewhere. ‘I'hey have 
branch houses in streets of Paris which everybody 
must perambulate, as they have in Bond Street ; but 
it is as necessary to think of supply as of demand, and it 
must be an exceptional kind of picture which is not to be 
had on the north or south side of the Clichy boulevard. 
An artist like M. Boutancrer, who has taught so large a 
proportion of painters, and who is always ready to help 
friend or stranger, could hardly discover in all Paris a more 
eligible place to settle in than the Rue de Boulogne. There 
is also a fitness about it from its classical associations. In 
no other street of the city have so many remains of the 
Roman occupation been discovered. The painter who has 
done so much to bring Rome and Pompeii into picture- 
galleries can there dream of Lutetia, of the assemblies and 
struggles about Montmartre, and do reverence to the 
genius loci undisturbed by the excitement of Paris life, while 
‘in less than a minute he can find himself among the miscel- 
laneous crowds of the boulevard. 

Some of the characteristics of M. BouLANGER’s pictures 
are, as we have said, suggested by his residence. He has 
ot withdrawn himself from Paris and its people, and the 
animation which is around his quiet street gives spirit to his 
groups. There is nothing of the statuesque about his 
‘figures, and they are never sacrificed in order to display 
‘esearch among representati»ns cf robes and ornaments. 


We may apply to his pictures of classical subjects the words 
which JoHNson used in defending SHAKESPEARE against 
critics who held that the Roman characters in the plays 
were not Roman enough, and say that M. BouLANGER 
‘‘makes nature predominate over accident, and if he pre- 
serves the essential character is not very careful of dis- 
tinctions superinduced and adventitious.” He values life 
more than for archeology, and it was characteristic to find 
him painting his friends as antique figures. ‘The heads* 
might not recall Roman busts, but there was a certainty 
of realism about them, and that quality is invaluable in a 
picture. 

M. BouLaNGEr’s paintings differ so much from those of 
other artists who attempt classical scenes because he has 
less of their coldness or cynicism. He went through the 
whole of that course of training which is supposed to imbue 
a young man with academic ideas of Greek and Roman 
life, but his kindliness and warmth of nature would not 
allow him to suppose that people who lived a couple 
of thousand years ago were not as good men and women 
as those he met in the streets. Fate was kind to him in 
respect of education. M. BouLANGER was left an orphan 
in his fourteenth year, but an uncle was able to appreciate 
the boy’s desire to be an artist, and placed him under 
M. JoLuiveT, an artist of the old school, who believed as 
firmly in cut-and-dried rules as if he had been one of the 
ancient Egyptian priests. It was his opinion that a pupil 
should be at least fifteen years studying before he attempted 
to sell a picture, and he was about the last man to make 
allowance for original genius. What might have been 
M. BouLANGER’s success if he remained under M. JoLLIver 
for a long period it is now vain to inquire, but it is probable 
that in a short time he must have renounced painting. 
Fortunately for him, his uncle required a confidential agent 
to send to Africa, and, in spite of his youth, M. BOULANGER 
was selected. Northern Africa is so easily reached, 
and fares are so precisely fixed by tourist agents, 
that all romance has departed from the journey. About 
forty years ago it was considered an event in a man’s life to 
travel to Africa, although French arms had gained many 
a victory there. To an impressionable lad, having an 
eye for form and colour, the appearance of the country was 
a revelation. He saw a field for art study that had little in 
common with the teachings of M. JoLuiver’s aéelier. His 
mission was to last two months, but, at the risk of losing 
his uncle’s favour, M. BoULANGER remained for eight, and 
he returned to Paris with the conviction that HoRAcE 
VERNET, FROMENTIN, DELACROIx, and Decamps had not 
exhausted the south. The lithe, graceful figures which he 
saw in the desert, the picturesque costumes, the simple life 
in his eyes had an affinity with that ancient Greece of which 
he had so often seen visions. In this spirit he pursued his 
studies with new ardour. M. BouLaNnceR entered the 
studio of Paut DELAROCHE, and there with GEROME, 
Picor, and Hamon, helped to create that Neo-Grec 
school which manifested itself in architecture and sculpture 
no less than in painting. In 1849 he won the Prix de 
Rome, and in the Eternal City found companions in 
CABANEL, BaupRY, GUILLAUME, GARNIER, and BOUGUE- 
REAU. ‘The reputation which they have since gained refutes 
the theory of those critics who say that residence in the 
Villa Medicis is not advantageous for an artist. 

If M. BouLANGER were free, he would have preferred to 
live for three years in Athens, but he soon found that 
Rome was a mine for a zealous student. He was at first 
fascinated by the Sistine figures, and after a close study of 
them he was disposed to abandon art. MICHEL ANGELO, 
he believed, had accomplished all that was possible in 
painting, and henceforth the best men must appear puny by 
his side. But this despondency, which was no more than 
an effect of reverence for the master, passed away. M. 
BouLANGER was inspired with an ambition to express the 
old Roman ways in a more life-like manner than had been 
attempted, and he read the historians with the aid of the re- 
mains which are still found in Rome. Representations of 
ancient life too often appeared to have been drawn from 
figures in plaster and stone, and an opportunity was left for 
a painter who would go to nature rather than to sculpture 
for inspiration. An experiment of the kind was enough to 
absorb one’s whole thought, but M. BouLaNncer could not 
forget what he had seen amongthe Moors, Like GarRICkK, 
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between Tragedy and Comedy he was subjected to two 
influences, and possibly he may have jsuffered in trying to 
reconcile them. Neither has succeeded in obtaining 
the sole power over him. M. BouLancer still divides 
his allegiance; he continues to alternate Rome with Algiers, 
and this year he was represented in the Salon by an Algerian 
water-carrier and the mother of the Graccui. He derives 
form and nobility of subject from Rome,” Africa yields 
c>!our and picturesqueness, Paris gives him life. 

On his return from Rome, M. BOULANGER charmed 
the public with his pictures of Cesar at the Rubicon, and 
A Rehearsal in the House of the Tragic Pcet at Pompei. He 
was rewarded with one of the medals of the Salon. In the 
following years he was allowed to have gained an equal 
success by his Arab subjects. M. BOULANGER was one of 
the painters who were selected to uphold the reputation of 
France in the International Exhibition of 1862, at South 
Kensington. A quotation from Mr. Tom Tayior’s criti- 
cism will suggest what was thought of his pictures at that 
time : 


M. Boulanger brings to the delineation of Algerine iife that 
purity of line and that classical dignity and simplicity of com- 
posiuon which he acquired as a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and Grand Prix de Rome. In his Arad Shepherds the 
painter, trained in classical studies and subjects, seems to have 
found the toga and tibia of Rome in use among the herdsmen 
of the Atlas, and has painted the stately musician and his 
grave auditory, wrapped in their dormouses, in attitudes of 
consummate dignity and ease. In his Arab Scouts, two swift- 
footed men, preceding the tribe, have crept up to the crest of a 
hill, from behind which rises the smoke of the doomed dowar 
against which their raid is directed, and are craning cautiously 
over to count the warriors or note the preparations or the 
security of the enemy. The Jandscape and atmosphere of these 
pictures have the air of truth, while the drawing is of the most 
masterly kind. 


The characteristics of M. BouLANGER’s pictures will be 
inferred from what has been said. No matter what the 
subject may be which he undertakes, we find the hand of a 
master in the contours. I: is not necessary that we should 
catalogue all which he has produced since 1857. Mention 
must, however, be made of three works. One is the 
plafond at Monte Carlo, which is a painter’s tribute to 
music. A second is the splendid series in the Foyer de la 
Danse of the Paris Opera House, which made so great an 
impression when the paintings were exhibited to the Paris 
art world in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. They represent 
the varieties of Greek dances of which we have any record. 
We see the Pyrrhic war dance, the stately measures of 
Greek dames, and the revelry of fauns and bacchantes, All 
the figures are depicted with amazing vigour. The third 
decorative work on a large scale is that which is found in 
the Thirteenth Mairie of Paris, and which is now being 
published in Zhe Architect. In this last the central figure 
1s M. Viova, the tenor, and around are many celebrities. 

M. BouLancErR attained a distinct position among 
French painters from the time he returned to Paris. His 
style was original, and it has been always difficult to say 
whether he excelled most in form or in colour. Young 
painters were eager to serve under so brilliant a master, and 
for many years he has exercised an influence on French art 
of a beneficial kind. His position as the successor of 
M. Hebert allows more opportunities to M. BouLaNcER 
of giving a helping hand to genius. He has attained the 
honour of a seat in the Institute, and every one who knows 
M. BouLanceR must wish that he may long enjoy his 
honours and serve his country and his art. 


THE MUNICIPAL ART SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HE Art School of which Mr. Dobson, R.A., was the first 
master, has been transferred to the Corporation, and the 

new building, which was designed by Messrs. Martin & 
Chamberla‘n, and erected by Messrs. Sapcott & Sons, is now 
com olete. The site was given by Mr. Colmore. Messrs. 
Tan sye subscribed 10,0007, and Miss Ryland an equal sum 
towirds the cost. The new building (of which Mr. Richard 
Ta gye la‘d the corner-stone on the 31st of June last year) will 
acc »mmodate about 4oo students. The cost exclusive of 
movable fittings and furniture, will be about 21,000/, The 


frontages are to Edmund Street, Margaret Street, and Cornwall 
Street. The school is in Gothic style, of red brick, with stone 
and red terra-cotta dressings, and is roofed with red tiles. The 
main building is three storeys in height, excepting th2 block 
next Edmund Street, which is four storeys high. The main 
front, next Margaret Street, has a central and two end gables. 
In the central gable is formed the main entrance. The en- 
trance is through a stone archway, with wrought-iron gates, 
surmounted by a crocketted gable, which is formed by stone, 
divided into panels by tiles. Above is a gable running up the 
full height of the roof, in which is formed a brick archway en- 
closing two windows, which give light to the. painting-roony 
The tympanum of the arch over these windows is filled in with 
a stone niche inthe centre, with Venetian mosaic glass and tile 
divisions, representing a scroll of vine leaves ina trellis, and over 
this is a trefoiled device formed with carved stone and Venetian 
mosaic glass. The compartments between the centre gableand the 
two end gables are filled in with two ranges of windows on the 
lower and middle floors. These windows are divided by a terra- 
cotta and ornament-tile string, and on the upper floor is a range 
of terra-cotta and brick panels, with medallion ornaments in the 
lower part and trefoil heads at the top, the spandrels between 
the arches being filled in with terra-cotta foliage. The end 
gable next Cornwall Street has similar windows and panels on 
the two lower floors, but instead of the range of panels inthe . 
upper floor, three windows are introduced with terra-cotta 
dados and heads ; and the upper part of the gable is filled in 
with a circular panel 12 feet in diameter, formed with light- 
coloured terra-cotta foliage representing lilies growing in front 
of a lattice. This window was designed by the late Mr. J. H. 
Chamberlain, modelled by Mr. S. Barfield; of Leicester, and 
made and supplied by Messrs. King & Company, of Stour- 
bridge. The gable nearest to Edmund Street varies altogether 
from the other two, the main feature being the bay window on 
the third floor, which is supported by stone moulded and carved 
corbels springing off a trefoil-formed column. Over the bay 
windows is a triplet light enclosed in a brick arch. The 
Edmund Street front differs from the others. The central part 
is divided into three compartments by four buttresses, formed 
of brick, stone, and terra-cotta. Each of these compartments 
is filled in with four rows of Gothic windows, and finished ana 
surmounted by timbered dormered gables, the spaces between 
the timbers being filled in with painted tiles. Under the upper 
tier of windows is a balcony, supported on terra-cotta and stone 
corbels. The Cornwall Street front is treated in a much 
plainer manner, there being three tiers of large windows, 
divided by trick buttresses, with stone finishings. Owing ta 
the aspect of this front it was necessary to provide as much 
glass as possible. 

The entrance, which is in the centre of Margaret Street, is 
up a short flight of stone steps, through a wooden screen, filled 
in with lead-lights. The walls on each side of this entrance are 
treated as an arcade, with granite columns having stone caps 
and bases, the arches of the cornice over being formed with red 
terra-cotta. The tympana of the arches are filled in with light- 
coloured terra-cotta, panelled and foliated. The ceiling is of 
panelled woodwork. Upon one of the walls a decorative 
marble panel records the benefactions of the site and the cost 
of the building. The entrance leads to a corridor which runs 
at right angles, right and left, to two staircases, one on either 
side. These staircases extend from the bottom to the top of 
the building, and connect the corridors and different rooms on 
each floor. On entering the building one is first struck with 
the museum, which is immediately opposite the front entrance, 
and is divided from the corridor by open archways. The 
museum is 29 feet square, and is divided into three bays, with 
two arcades carried by granite columns, with beautifully-carved 
stone caps. The walls of this room are faced with front bricks, 
with pitch-pine dado. The ceiling is of wood, and the floor is 
laid with mosaic tiles. The room is lighted from the top. 
Provision is made in a richly-carved panel in the wall at 
the end of this room for a medallion portrait of the late 
Mr. J. H. Chamberlain. The accommodation provided 
in the building consists of seven classrooms, ranging 
from 60 feet by 27 feet to about 81 feet by 27 feet each. 
On the basement floor, at the end next Edmund Street, is the 
modelling-rocm, with two annexes—one for tempering clay and 
casting, and the other for studying figure from the life. At the 
opposite end of the building, next Cornwall Street, is a similar 
room, to be appropriated for students in the work of design, 
with two annexes, one of which will be used as a lecture room, 
while the other is enclosed by a screen to form a master’s 
room. On the ground floor is a room for an elementary class, 
at the end next Edmund Street; and at the other end a room 
for teaching drawing in light and shade, a screen being placed 
in the latter for dividing it at pleasure to form a lecture-rooni. 
On the first floor are three classrooms ; one for drawing from 
the antique, another for painting, and the other for studying 
machine drawing and architecture. On the top floor is placed 
the life-room. A lift is provided from the basement to a flat 
on the outside of the roof, with communication to each floor. 
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Peard & Co.; 
and thelocks by Messrs Cotterill & Co. 


the works. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS. 


MEETING of the Sanitary Association of Scotland was 
the papers read 
was one by Dr. Beveridge, on the ventilation of schools. In 


i held last week in Aberdeen. Among 


the course of it he said :—From the very beginning the Educa- 


tion Department has done something towards preventing over- 


crowding. At first a regulation was made requiring that, in 
calculating the number of places in a classroom, . provision 
should be made for eight square feet of floor space for each 
child. Latterly this space has been increased to ten square 
feet for each child. Whether this is sufficient the following 
considerations will perhaps show. The exact amount of air 
respired by children at different ages can hardly be said to be 
determined as yet with perfect accuracy, although observations 
and calculations have been made which may be accepted as a 
pretty close approximation to the truth. Further, taking the 
cases of a child aged six and a child aged twelve, differing very 
materially as they do in size and weight, there must also be a 
very material difference in the quantity of air respired. But in 
calculating the required air-space in a school the only practical 
way is to take an average, azd this average must vary accord- 
ing to the preponderance of children at one age over those at 
another—a preponderance which may not be the same in different 
schools. It may, however, be taken that as fair an estimate as 
can be come to will be to reckon that from one-third to one-half 
of the air-space requisite for an adult—probably nearer the former 
than the latter figure—will be the average amount required for 
every child in attendance in a school between the ages of six 
and thirteen. The requisite air-space for an adult has been 
variously estimated from time to time, and perhaps nothing 
shows more markedly than this our advance in sanitary 
Knowledge, the result of experience and careful study. Thirty 
years ago 300 cubic feet were deemed sufficient; now the 
minimum space required for Government purposes (in barracks, 
prisons, and the like) is 600 cubic feet, and most physiologists 
agree that from 700 to 800 cubic feet is nearer the mark. It is 
very likely that, as our information on this point becomes more 
precise and practical, a higher figure than even this will be 
fixed on; but assuming the Government estimate to be a 
minimum, then the air-space provided for a child in school 
should be from 200 to 250 cubic feet. ‘faking the height of the 
schoolroom to be 15 feet, this would represent I5 square feet 
of floor-space for each child; and this amount is actually 
required in some places, though not in Scotland. The original 
requirement of the Education Department therefore amounted 
to barely half the necessary space, and the present requirement 
amounts to only two-thirds ; so that our schools are really to 
some extent overcrowded, and thus an additional obstacle is 
thrown in the way of efficient ventilation. 

Further, school boards in our large towns have found it 
difficult, by the constant erection of new schools, to keep pace 
with the rapid increase of the population, and hence there is a 
continual tendency to fall short even of the Government 
standard. With all these drawbacks it is no great wonder that 
the ventilation of our schools is not what it should be. In 
Aberdeen we have had lately an opportunity of testing accu- 
rately by chemical analysis the actual state of ventilation, and 
the results of this I now propose to put before you. Hitherto 
the ordinary method of ventilation has been by the rough and 
ready way of opening windows. But the Aberdeen School 
Board has attempted to improve on this by driving heated air 
through the rooms, and in order to ascertain satisfactorily the 
results of this plan, and determine whether and how far it has 
proved successful, a careful series of analyses of the air in the 
schoolrooms has been made by Mr. Jamieson, City Analyst, 
and by Mr. Brazier, Professor of Chemistry, and these, it seems 
to me, are exceedingly interesting and very valuable. The 
analyses were directed to ascertain the quantity of carbonic 
acid in the air of the classrooms while occupied, this 
Substance being one of the impurities produced by respira- 
tion of which the quantity can be most readily ascertained. 
Without going into minute detail, I may mention that with closed 
windows the volume of carbonic acid ranged in different schools 
from 24 to 44 per 10,000 parts ; and that with open windows the 
ordinary run seemed to be from 17 to 30, according to the 
number of windows, the shape and dimensions of the rooms, 
and the number of children present. In one large room with 
ten windows the volume ranged from ro to 15. In the school 
where the window ventilation showed to most advantage the 
volume of carbonic acid ranged from 9 to 17, the changes 
depending in part at least on the varying number of children. 
Thts in a room with 91 children in 113 school places, the 
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volume of carbonc acid was found to be 94; and when the 
number of children was raised to the Government standard 
(112 in 113 places) the volume of carbonic acid rose to 119, tin 
the case of this school, however, the small amount of 
carbonic acid was rather dearly bought by the sacrifice 
of temperature. In no case did the temperature in this 
school rise to 50 degs. (except with the windows closed, and 
the volume of carbonic acid up to 31), and in the most 
favourable result, when the carbonic acid fell to 8:98, the room 
was little more than half filled (28 children in 45 school places), 
and was, moreover, flooded with cold air, the thermometer show- 
ing only 44°5 degs.—a temperature in mid-winter decidedly 
objectionable in the case of young children. In the schools 
where the system of driving heated air through the rooms was 
in use (the windows being kept constantly shut), the volume of 
carbonic acid ranged from 15 to 20, and that with a consider- 
able amount of overcrowding—106 to 108 children in 78 school 
places. When the number of children was reduced to the 
Government standard the volume of carbonic acid fell to 14, 
and when reduced below that—54 children in 69 school places 
—the volume fell to 11°5. Bearing in mind that the normal 
volume of carbonic acid in the air of towns is from 4 to 5 per 
10,000, the figures which I have now given are very significant, 
and tell their own story very plainly. I am glad to say that 
the Aberdeen School Board has resolved to continue the effort 
to improve the ventilation of their schools, and it is hoped that 
by increasing the quantity of heated air driven through the 
rooms, and by keeping the number of children in each down to 
at least the Government standard, better results than even 
those mentioned will be obtained, and, if so, a decided improve- 
ment will have been effected in the most important of the 
external agencies to which children are subjected while 
aggregated in schools. 


TESSERZ. 


James Barry, R.A. 
R. SOUTHEY. 


KNEW Barry, and have been admitted into his den in his 
worst (that is to say, his maddest) days, when he was 
employed upon his ?’axdora. He wore at that time an old coat 
of green baize, but from which time had taken all the green 
that incrustations of paint and dirt had not covered. His wig 
was one which you might suppose he had borrowed from a 
scarecrow ; all round it there projected a fringe of his own grey 
hair. He lived alone, in a house which was never cleaned, and 
he slept on a bedstead with no other furniture than a blanket 
nailed on the one side. I wanted him to visit me. « No,” he 
said, “he would not go out by day, because he could not spare 
time from his great picture ; and, if he went out in the evening, 
the Academicians would waylay him and murder him.” In this 
solitary, sullen life he continued till he fell ill, very probably for 
want of food sufficiently nourishing ; and, after lying two or 
three days under his blanket, he had just strength enough left 
to crawl to his own door, open it, and lay himself down with a 
paper in his hand, on which he had written his wish to be 
carried to the house of Mr. Carlisle (Sir Anthony) in Soho 
Square. There he was taken care of, and the danger from 
which he had thus escaped seems to have cured his mental 
hallucinations. He cast his slough afterwards ; appeared de- 
cently dressed and in his own grey hair, and mixed in such 
society as he liked. I should have told you that, a little before 
his illness, he had with much persuasion been induced to pass 
a night at some person’s house in the country. When he came 
down to breakfast the next morning, and was asked how he had 
rested, he said remarkably well; he had not slept in sheets for 
many years, and really he thought it was a very comfortable 
thing. He interlarded his conversation with oaths as expletives, 
but it was pleasant to converse with him ; there was a frankness 
and animation about him which won goodwill as much as his 
vigorous intellect commanded respect. There is a story of his 
having refused to paint portraits, and saying, in answer to 
applications, that there was a man in Leicester Square who did. 
But this, he said, was false ; for that he would at any time have 
painted portraits, and have been glad to paint them. 


Naturalistic Sculpture in Greece. 
SIR GEORGE HEAD (from Apuleius). 


In front of the house was a very beautiful atrium or 
quadrangle, with a column at each of the four angles, and 
each column supported a statue of the goddess Vectory. 
The four statues stood each with extended wings planted 
upon a sphere, which unsteady support they appeared to 
be kicking away with their rosy feet; so that, though the 
voluble ball was motionless, the figures seemed hardly to rest 
upon it, but rather to be suspended in the air. In the middle 
of the enclosure, precisely in the centre, fronting the spectator 
as he entered, was a singularly beautiful statue of Déana in 
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Parian marble, whose gracefully balanced attitude and vigorous 
carriage rendered it a venerable, majestic object. This type of 
the deity was accompanied on each side by dogs, which, of 
Parian marble also, served for her supporters ; while their erect 
ears, savage-looking eyes, dilated nostrils, and snarling Jaws 


’ 4 . 
were so naturally sculptured, that on hearing the barkings of 


the live dogs in the vicinity one might actually have imagined 
the noise proceeded from the marble throats of the latter. 
Their attitude was the chef-d’euvre of the sculptor’s art, as, 
with fore feet and chests elevated in the act of running, their 
hind feet pressed the ground. Behind the statue of Diana 
there was wrought out of a rough block of marble the simili- 
tude of a natural rock perforated by a cave, and overgrown 
with brushwood, leaves, moss, and herbage, together with 
vines, and here and there small fruit trees ; and the reflection 
of the statue was seen upon the polished marble within 
the cave. Upon the extreme edge of the rock, above the 
aperture, apples and grapes hung pendulous, so exquisitely 
formed by art in imitation of nature, and so finely polished 
that had fragrant autumn breathed upon them the tint of 
maturity, one might have thought to pluck and eat. Nay, 
reader, hadst thou leant forward and seen, amid other manifold 
truthful resemblances, the grapes reflected in the water of a 
fountain that in a softly undulating stream emerged from below 
at the feet of the goddess, thou wouldst have seen the bunches 
agitated, like life itself, with gentle tremulous motion. And 
yet, forsooth, thou wouldst not have seen all; for behold, as if 
in ambuscade amid the marble foliage, waiting the approach of 
Diana into the cave after bathing, and, though partly trans- 
formed and partaking the savage nature of a stag, there stood 
a figure of Actw@on, gazing inquisitively on the shoulders of the 
goddess. 
Light and Dark Paints. 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 


It has always appeared to me that, especially in this country, 
colours are laid on without any view to the purposes for which 
they are used. You see everywhere the darkest colours em- 
ployed where light colours should be chosen, if there were any 
reasoning at all upon the subject. Now, a light colour wears 
best, and is the most distinguishable ; yet you will find that 
dark colours are greatly used for boundaries, which, of course, 
are better the more distinguishable they are. This is the case 
with the palisading of all our great towns. I believe, if you 
were to examine into the cause, it would be nothing more or 
less than fashion. Oddly enough, the idea of gentility has been 
associated with darkness of colour, and this idea has pervaded 
the whole country. 


Pelasgic Architecture. 
PROFESSOR RANGABE. 


I was present at the excavations made at Tyrins by the 
illustrious German antiquarian, Thiersch, and I witnessed the 
highly interesting result which he obtained. On the western 
side of the hill of the Cyclops he discovered a range of bases of 
columns ; and this fact, combined with the column already 
known in the Treasury of the Atrides, and that of the basso- 
relievo of the lions at Mycenz, tend to modify the ideas held 
until now on Pelasgic architecture, and to prove that the prin- 
ciple of the columns—of a primitive form, undoubtedly, but con- 
tiining the germ of the diverse forms developed later by the 
Dorians and Ionians—was, if not an indispensable part, at least 
an ornament frequently employed in the buildings of Homeric 
times. Another discovery of the highest importance to the 
architecture and ethnological history of that remote period has 
been made in the south of Eubea. Walpole has already 
seen and described (“ Travels,” vol. i.) on the summit of 
Mount Ocha, an edifice of a peculiar form and of an archaic 
style. Its walls are composed of very large parallelogrammical 
blocks of unequal dimensions ; and its roof consists of several 
layers of stones, which advance on each side towards the centre, 
jutting out considerably the one beyond the other, instead of 
forming a smooth surface as in the Treasury at Mycene. But 
from this specimen of architecture, curious as it was from its 
differing from the usual forms of ancient art, no conclusion 
could be drawn to further our knowledge of that art, because it 
only furnished one isolated example. But at Styra, the town 
famous for ‘its quarries, situated at the northern foot of the same 
mountain, the discovery was made of three buildings of the 
same nature, one of which is peculiar for its roof being circular. 
On another peak of Mount Ocha, I myself visited several 
edifices, the evident remains of a very ancient town, suspended 
on the brink of an abyss equally inaccessible by sea or by land, 
and known only to the shepherds of those wild regions, who 
give it the name of Archanpolis, or ancient town, These 
buildings are constructed on the same architectural principles ; 
and I have heard another position described not far from the 
Cavo d’Oro, as the Venetians called the Capharea, where more 
such ruins exi:t. It is very remarkable that all these construc- 
‘tions, which, though belonging to the general system of 
Pelasgic architecture, Ci fer sufficiently from it to contribute a 
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class apart, are all found grouped in so considerable a number 
on one point of Greece; and this circumstance leads one 
to presume that this style belongs properly to some tribe 
which, having its principal seat in the deep valleys of the Ocha, 
emanated, like all those which occupied in heroic times the soil 
of Greece, from the common stock of the Pelasgians, but which 
had a character sufficiently distinct from the other branches to: 
have developed the art of building in a particular sense. And 
in this race, in my opinion, we may recognise the Dryopes, who, 
in the most remote times, expelled from their ancient seats in 
Thessaly, came to occupy the southern part of Eubea, just the 
spot where these constructions of so ancient a style, and so 
distinct from all other examples offered to us by history, have 
been discovered. 


Hatfield House. 
REvV. DR. BREWER. 


Sir Robert Cecil was his own architect. Two workmen on 
his estate—a mason named Conn, and a carpenter named 
Lyminge—were his builders and surveyors, whilst his steward, 
Thomas Wilson, acted as general superintendent, paid the 
wages, and exercised a general supervision over the buildings. 
and the gardens. The mansion, open to the south, occupies. 
three sides of a hollow square, of which the north is 228 feet 
long, the two sides, east and west, 137} feet respectively, and 
the south front 133 feet 4 inches. Were it only for its archi- 
tectural details Hatfield House is remarkable, more especially 
considering the means and instruments employed in its erec- 
tion. Inapartments so vast and so numerous no blunders were 
committed. No gigantic staircase—obtruding its vastness, like 
Behemoth, into a diminutive hall—thrusts the sleeping apart- 
ments out of windows ; no long narrow passages’ pierced with 
doors exactly of the same shape and dimensions, and at the 
same intervals, puzzle the sensitive guest with a superfluous 
feeling of responsibility. Even in that difficulty of all diffi- 
culties, for which neither Greece nor Rome nor Gothic pinnacle, 
to the dismay of modern architects, affords any solution—we 
mean the modern chimneystack—the earl, with his uneducated 
workmen, has afforded lessons modern builders might do well 
to study if not to imitate. Boldly grouping his chimneys, 
slightly enriched with interlacement, he made them subservient 
to the general effect of the whole design. At every distance 
they stand out against the sky, adding variety and effect to the 
outline. It is probable that the house was never entirely com- 
pleted according to the earl’s intentions. We miss the full 
complement of the twenty gables, with their twenty lions and 
their twenty vanes, We miss the grand quadrilateral esplanade, 
enclosing the house with its architectural evceznée, and cutting 
it off by a definite outline from the surrounding country. We 
miss the great gates at its northern and southern extremities, 
with their long level line of Purbeck marble, from end to end, 
flanked with myrtles or formal orange trees. Time, also, has 
laid its hand here and there on turret and stonework. The clock 
tower has been shorn of its full proportions. Still, the marvel 
is how so grand a work could have been carried out with such 
hands, and in so short a space; how, to this moment, not an 
opening large enough to admit the blade of a penknife is to be 
found in the parquetry floor of its long gallery, nor a panel has 
started from the walls. These were the workmanship of 
obscure English hands before technical education was invented. 
Could they, we will not say be surpassed, but be equalled by 
English carpenters and masons now? 


Polychromy of Greek Columns. 
‘HERMANN HETTNER. 


Are the people who affirm that the marble columns were 
covered with colour able to point to vestiges of colour on the 
Athenian temples? They have tried to do so. Semper has 
repeatedly boasted of finding traces of colour on the flutings 
of Theseum, and in support of his discovery he produces 
Fataday’s report. The opinion of the celebrated chemist is 
of much value, for it confirms an opinion that was generally 
accepted, viz. that the mouldings of the ceiling and cornice 
and some of the more minute decorations were coloured. 
Kiigler points out, however, that so far from proving that the 
shafts were coloured, the report becomes, on the contrary, 
evidence in favour of the opposite theory. Faraday, when 
speaking of the specimens of the columns of the Theseum, 
says :—‘‘I am doubtful about this surface. I find no wax or 
mineral colour ; I detect a little iron. There is a fragment of 
resin present in some of the pieces, and a combustible sub- 
stance in.all. Perhaps a vegetable substance was used.” All 
doubts vanish if we take this report of Faraday’s in conjunction 
with the researches of another chemist, Professor Landerer, 
of the University of Athens, who has devoted special attention 
to all archeological researches which could be promoted by 
chemical examination, and has made a careful inquiry into the 
supposed.traces of colour on the Athenian columns. He says 
that what. is. considered to be colour is simply the natural 
oxidation of the iron, of which traces occur eyen in the whitest 
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marble. The presence of mosses is also found by the aid of the 
microscope. Those parts of the quarries of Peéntelicus which 
have been long exposed have precisely the same hue as the 
Athenian temples. What Faraday says about a little iron and 
a combustible vegetable substance is accordingly explained by 
Professor Landerer’s examination. We have the results of a 
natural oxidation instead of painting. And this is no less true 
of other buildings. Landerer told me that he came to the same 
conclusion after analysing the surface of the columns of the 
Parthenon and Erechtheum. It may therefore be declared 
that the shafts of the columns were left entirely in their natural 
colour, and that the capital alone was treated in colour for the 
sake of enhancing the mouldings. If it be said that the south 
side of the Parthenon, which is towards the sea, is now whiter 
than the remainder, owing to the colour being extracted by the 
action of the sea-breezes, it can be replied that the difference is 
owing to the growth of the mosses being prevented by these 
reezes, 


Medizeval and Moderna Glass. 
CHARLES WINSTON. 


Many persons, and among them some whose opinions are 
entitled to consideration, differ from the opinion that the 
material used previous to A.D. 1380 has not hitherto been 
successfully imitated ; but on a point of so much importance 
we are bound to retain our opinion until convinced of its fallacy. 
That there is a visible difference in the appearance of modern 
glass and of that belonging to these early periods is admitted, 
but it is attempted to be accounted for by the supposition that 
it is solely due to the effect of age and exposure to the weather, 
and that the ancient glass when first put up must have appeared 
as weak and flimsy as ourown. But asit is evident, on breaking 
a piece of ancient glass, that the effect of antiquity is confined 
to its surface, the above supposition is destroyed by the obser- 
vation that modern glass whose surfaces have, by artificial 
means, been reduced as nearly as possible to the same condition 
as that of the old glass, fails, nevertheless, in its resemblance to 
the old. One of the most favourable examples of the closeness 
to which imitation of the thirteenth-century glass can be carried, 
by splashing the glass with enamel brown and other expedients, 
is afforded by a window put up in Mans Cathedral (the third 
clerestory window from the west on the south side of the choir), 
But although the design, owing to the breadth of its colouring, 
is favourable to modern glass, the deception is decidedly in- 
complete. Equally unsuccessful are the admirable restorations 
of the earlier thirteenth-century windows in some of the apsidal 
chapels of Bourges Cathedral, executed, we believe, by M. 
Lusson, The modern glass may here be easily distinguished 
from the old by its want of crispness and its thinness, although 
it has been obscured in imitation of the effect produced by age 
and long exposure to the atmosphere. We are strongly 
impressed with the opinion that the difference in effect between 
such ancient and modern glass does not depend on the state of 
the surface, but on the composition of the material, and this 
opinion has been much strengthened by the result of some 
chemical experiments recently made, by which the very great 
difference in the composition of modern glass and that of glass 
of the thirteenth century is clearly demonstrated. 


Joseph’s Well, Cairo. 
THOMAS EWBANK. 


The most remarkable well ever made by man is Joseph’s 
Well at Cairo. Its magnitude, and the skill displayed in its 
construction, which is perfectly unique, have never been sur- 
passed. All travellers have spoken of it with admiration. 
This stupendous well is an oblong square, 24 feet by 18 feet, 
being sufficiently capacious to admit within its mouth a mode- 
rate-sized house. It is excavated (of these dimensions) through 
solid rock to the depth of 165 feet, where it is enlarged into a 
capacious chamber, in the bottom of which is formed a basin 
or reservoir, to receive the water raised from below (for this 
chamber is not the bottom of the well). On one side of the 
reservoir another shaft is continued, 130 feet lower, where it 
emerges through the rock into a bed of gravel, in which the 
water is found, the whole depth being 297 feet. The lower 
shaft is not in the same vertical line with the upper one, nor is 
it so large, being 15 feet by 9 feet. As the water is first raised 
into the basin by means of machinery propelled by horses or 
oxen within the chamber, it may be asked, how are these 
animals conveyed to that depth in this tremendous pit, and by 
what means do they ascend? It is the solution of this problem 
that renders Joseph’s Well so peculiarly interesting, and which 
indicates an advanced state of the arts at the period of its con- 
struction. A spiral passage-way is cut through the rock from 
the surface of the ground to the chamber, independent of the 
well, round which it winds with so gentle a descent that per- 
Sons sometimes ride up or down upon asses or mules. It is 
6 feet 4 inches wide and 7 feet 2 inches high. Between it and 
the interior of the well a wall of rock is left to prevent persons 
falling into, or even looking down it (which in some cases 


would be equally fatal), except through certain Openings or 
windows, by means of which it is faintly lighted from the 
interior of the well; by this passage the animals descend 
which drive the machinery that raises the water from the 
lower shaft into the reservoir or basin, from which it is again 
elevated by similar machinery, and other oxen on the surface of 
the ground. Opinions respecting the date of this well are 
exceedingly various. Pococke thought it was built by a vizier 
named Joseph, 800 years ago; other authorities more generally 
attribute it to Saladin, the intrepid defender of his country 
against the hordes of European savages, who, under the name 
of crusaders, spread rapine and carnage through his land. 
His name was Yussef. By the common people of Egypt, it has 
long been ascribed to the patriarch of that name, and their 
traditions are often well-founded, 


The Brick Chateau of Louis XIII. at Versailles. 
H. FORTOUL. 


As you approach by the Place d’Armes, where the town dies 
away at the foot of the railings of the Chateau of Versailles, 
you make out the different parts of which this imposing mass of 
buildings is composed. You see the movement of its lines and 
the arrangement of its edifices. In the midst of all these 
wings, opening and resting one on the other, you discover in 
the central part and in the furthest removed of the various 
planes of building, a morceau of a peculiar style of archi- 
tecture, It is modest and retiring, compared with the adjacent 
masses of masonry, but it wears a serious air that attracts 
attention much more surely than all the blanched walls by 
which it is surrounded. It shines among them like a little 
diamond of great price encased in metal of which it was easy 
to be prodigal. This is all that remains at Versailles of the 
chateau built by Louis XIII. The architecture of the time of 
Louis XIII. breathes a perfume of viele gentilhommerie which 
hardly survived it. After him royalty imposed its solemn and 
uniform livery upon everything ; whereas in the monuments in 
brick of the first half of the seventeenth century, we still see 
the aristocracy of ancient times shining forth—an aristocracy 
of good stamp, and though of noble bearing yet without 
fastidious external display ; slightly countrified, still smacking 
somewhat of the old country manor-houses which it had hardly 
given up inhabiting, and yet full of urbanity and elegance, and 
of a frank and open character. 


BUILDINGS AND EARTHQUAKES. 


A REPORT was presented to the meeting of the Britis: 
Association which had been prepared by Mr. Etheridge, 
Mr. Gray, and Professor Milne, who had been appointed to. 
investigate the earthquake phenomena of Japan. It was noted 
at the outset that from April 1884 to April 1885 the opportu- 
nities for making observations had been unusually good, the- 
number of earthquakes felt during corresponding periods in two- 
previous years and this last year being respectively 26, 39, and 
80, and the earthquakes had not only been numerous but 
severe. A detailed statement of seismic experiments was given,. 
and reference was also made to the most recent observations 
regarding the construction of buildings best suited to resist 
earthquake motion. Valuable suggestions were made in this 
latter connection. In erecting a building, it was pointed out 
we ought first to reduce, as far as possible, the quantity of 
motion which ordinary buildings received ; and, secondly, to 
construct a building that would resist that portion of the momen- 
tum which we were unable to keep out. To reduce the momentum 
it was recommended (1) that a site should be selected where. 
experiment showed that the motion was; relatively small ; 
(2) that for heavy buildings deep foundations should be adopted, 
and should be on the hardest and most solid ground ; and. 
(3) for light buildings, especially if erected on soft ground, the: 
structure should rest on layers of fine cast-iron shot. To resist 
the effects of momentum which could not be cut off from 
a building, it was suggested that iron or wooden lintels, or at 
least tie rods, should be used to strengthen or replace ordinary 
masonry arches; that the coupling of two portions of a building 
which had different vibrational periods, or which were not 
likely to synchronise in their motion should be avoided, and 
that the centre of zertza of a building or its parts should be kept 
as low as possible, as heavy roofs and towers and the like were 
all a source of danger to that portion of the structure by which 
they were supported. If these and other rules were observed it 
was certain that the loss of life and property might be greatly 

diminished. 

Dr. Johnston Lavis, replying to Professor Milne’s report, 
pointed out that solid rock foundations were not always the 
most secure. Ifa house was built near the edge of a rock it was 
liable to be swept away, not by eruption, but by subsequent 
landslips. The use of cast-iron shot, on the other hand, was 
dependent upon the nature of the ground, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tuer cumbrous parliamentary machinery had to be set in 
motion, and plenty of money was expended, before one of 
the pictures which were decaying in the cellars of the 
National Gallery could be lent to a provincial town. In 
France there was exactly the same difficulty to be got over. 
The museums in the provinces wished to be enriched by 
some of the superfluous works in Paris, and it was supposed 
that an Act of the Legislature must be obtained. But the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts has solved the 
difficulty in a simple and economical way. He proposes 
that the museums should be considered as depots, and then 
it will be as much within his powers to send a picture or a 
statue to Rouen or Nantes as from the Louvre to the 
Luxembourg. If the Ministers who control public depart- 
ments in England were less anxious to make work for 
lawyers and parliamentary agents, it would be often possible 
to perform acts of public convenience in an uncircumlocu- 
tory way, like that of the French statesman. 


AMERICAN photography was able to demonstrate that 
from the dawn of art painters and sculptors have been in- 
competent to represent a horse inmotion. Ifthe plates are 
to be taken as truth, it is to be hoped that henceforth the 
animals will be represented in repose, for accuracy must 
give pain to every spectator, unless he is an operator. It is 
now the turn of the lightning. A photographer in Phila- 
delphia has compelled Jove’s forked shaft to “‘’ave it done,” 
as the canvassers in London describe the operation of sitting 
for one’s portrait. He was able to verify a private opinion 
which was held about the inaccuracy of artists and painters. 
Lightning, it appears, travels along a wavy instead of a zigzag 
jine, and it should present the appearance of a river that 
seems uncertain about its course, or a badly-made rocket. 
It is no longer a thing worth representing. 


GERMANY is putting forth all its strength to compete 
with England in the iron as in other trades. But it is 
remarkable that, although handicapped with the heavy 
import duty, England is able to supply pig-iron to the 
‘German districts at a cheaper rate than it can be produced 
there. The imports of pig-iron in 1883, which is the last 
year for which returns are forthcoming, were 274,820 tons, 
while exports were 15,806 less. The imports were almost ex- 
clusively from England, and may be estimated at two-sevenths 
Bessemer and five-sevenths foundry iron. It appears to be 

mainly a question of price which determines the quantity, 
for, according to an investigation by the Government 
authorities, Rhenish Westphalian foundry iron is not inferior 
to that of foreign countries, and German iron of this class 1s 
equal and in some respects superior to the best Scotch. In 
1883 Scotch foundry iron was sold at Ruhrort, on the 
Rhine, on an average at about the same price as the same 
class of German iron. English and Scotch manufacturers 
may be prepared soon to see further reductions of German 
freights take place in favour of export trade. 


Pians have been prepared by Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A., 
for the enlargement of the King’s and Queen’s Baths, which 
are under the consideration of the City Council of Bath. 
‘They embody many of the most attractive features in the 
‘Continental baths, and if carried out would enhance the 
importance of the city as a health resort. The baths in the 
basement will be on the original level of the Roman bath. 
There will be six reclining baths, three being a copy of the 
Baden-Baden baths, and three an improvement on Ragatz, 
with every adjunct of shower and douche, and, if practicable, 
vapour also. The antique wing, or portion over the lately- 
discovered bath, will consist on the upper floor of a large 
central cooling-room, lighted from above, 42 feet long by 
16 feet wide. From this on three sides will be entrances to 
the following rooms:—First, on the north-west will be two 
small dressing-rooms, communicating with the Aix-les-Bains 
douche now being constructed. Adjoining the dressing- 
rooms and douche will be two similar dressing-rooms and 
~a larger douche, which will be better adapted for the use of 
Awo attendants, who are required for the system. Adjoining 
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this, on the eastern side of the cooling-room, will be two 
dressing-rooms, and an apartment for the ‘“ Bertholet ” 
vapour douche, with tiled floor, walls, &c.; and also ifthought 
desirable, with an application for medical use of the gases 
secured, as they are evolved from the spring in the King’s 
Bath. Contiguous to this arrangement will be an apartment 
for inhalation, fitted up with tiles and water-proof couches, 
with a hot fountain in the centre, constructed so that it 
shall strike against a metal canopy and disperse as much 
vapour as possible in the room. ‘This can also be supple- 
mented by a communication with one of the underground 
waterfalls, thus securing the natural vapour. The next room 
will also be tiled, but fitted in the centre with eight instru- 
ments for pulverisation, fitted with basins of porcelain or 
marble.. Two contiguous rooms will be used for reclining 
baths resembling those in use at Vichy. In fact, the 
arrangements will allow of the adininistration of every 
system of vapour, douche, and bath to patients. If estimated 
at a shilling per cube foot, the cost would run out to 9,680/, 
but it is not considered prudent to assume that the work 
(including furniture) would amount to less than 20,000/. 


Amon the forty-two subjects which are proposed for 
papers by the Council of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
for the next session are :—‘‘ The Machinery and Labour- 
saving Appliances used in the Execution of Public Works 
and Buildings” ; ‘‘ Recent Experiments on the Strength of 
Materials” ; “‘The Manufacture, Properties, and Use of 
Castings of Malleable Cast Iron and Cast Steel” ; “‘ Pro- 
menade and other Piers ; with Reference to the Effect of 
Sea-water on Wrought and Cast-iron Structures, and the 
best means of Preserving the Same” ; ‘The Production of 


Heating-gas from Coal” ; “The Working and Cost of the ~ 
-Treble and Double Wire Systems of Distributing Currents 


for Electric Lighting.” One good rule of the Institution is 
that every paper must be prefaced by an abstract not 
exceeding 1,500 words in length. 


THE excavation of the deep water lateral canal con- 
necting Nantes with St. Nazaire is at a standstill, and in 
spite of the efforts of the municipality and the department, 
it is doubtful whether the works will be resumed. They 
have already cost 250,000/., and three times that amount 
would be required for their completion. 
divided on the utility of the canal, but there can be no 
doubt about the advantage of undertaking new waterworks. 
It is hardly creditable to the civilisation of the nineteenth 
century that the supply of water for a city, with a population 
of 125,000, should be taken from a tidal river in the 
middle of the town, with, as it is stated, main sewers both 
above and below it. The authorities flatter themselves that 
they have removed all future danger by extending the 
suction pipe from the. edge of the river to its centre, but it 
may be remarked that the population is still supplied from a 
tidal river in the middle of the city, the sewage of which is 
constantly moving up and down with the flowing and 
ebbing tide. Spasmodic efforts were made to cleanse the 
town during the epidemic of cholera, but as soon as the 
danger had passed away the city relapsed into its former 
indifference to sanitation. 


In the large cities of the United States the accumulation ° 


of the records of deeds, mortgages, wills, &c., has become 
so rapid that it is now generally admitted that the present 


system of transfer of real estate must be altered and im-. 


proved. Some interest has been manifested in a proposal 
to adopt a system, similar to that in use in Australia, known 
as “ The Torrens System of Land Transfer.” The proposed 
system is a register of title, and not as at present simply a 
register of deeds. Parties owning land will have to prove 
their title before a Government officer to be appointed for 
that purpose, who will thereupon take possession of the 
title-deeds, and issue an indefeasible certificate to the 
rightful owner. ‘Thereafter upon any transfer being made, 
the last certificate will be cancelled anda fresh one issued to 
the new owner. If the officer whose duty it is to issue 
certificates issues one to a person who is not entitled, and a 
transfer of it be made. to an innocent purchaser, the Go- 
vernment will be liable in damages to the rightful owner. 


Opinions are. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRO PATRIA. 


T is considered to be a duty by French painters to 
inculcate the necessity of national defence as far as 
their art gives them opportunities. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the peaceful scenes in the Salle des Mariages in 
the Mairie of the Thirteenth Arrondissement, of which we 
gave a sample last week, should be accompanied by one 
having “La Patrie” for subject. We see a band of the 
warriors of ancient Gaul joyfully departing on a winter's 
day to resist invasion, and M. BouLANGER’s picture might 
have been inspired by the old ballad of CLementT Maror, 
which was so happily paraphrased by “‘ Father Prout ” :— 


As melts the snow in summer's glow, so may our helmets’ glare 

Consume their host ; so folly’s boast vanish in empty air. 

Fools ! to believe the sword could give to the children of the 
Rhine 

Our Gallic fields—the land that yields the olive and the vine. 


Strength be the test—then breast to breast, ay, grapple man 
with man ; 

Strength in the ranks, strength on both flanks, and valour in 
the van. 

Let war efface each softer grace: on stern Bellona’s shrine 

We vow to shield the plains that yield the olive and the vine! 


If it were only a question of strength, the Herculean Gaul 
who grasps the hand of the old father ought to perform 
wonders in the ranks. The figures of the warriors are well 
contrasted, and they have all that Jdouidlante verve du 
patriotisme which even enemies must esteem. 


NEW BUILDING, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, FOR 
MESSRS. THRUPP & MABERLY. 


UR illustration represents a new building now being 


erected in Oxford Street for Messrs. THRUPP & 
MABERLY, carriage builders, which, when completed, will be 
the largest premises for the purpose of a carriage manu- 
factory at the West End of London. The site, which is 
leased from the Duke of WESTMINSTER, is so situate that 
the building will have three frontages—viz., one next Oxford 
Street looking northwards ; one next George Street looking 
westwards ; and one looking eastwards towards Queen Street. 
It is therefore admirably situated as regards obtaining light 
onall sides. Next to Oxford Street the frontage is go feet, 
and the depth of the building will be 150 feet. 

The style of the building, to a great extent dictated by 
the Duke of WESTMINSTER, who had to approve of the 
design, as will be seen, is somewhat of the Elizabethan. 
This style has, however, the great advantage of allowing 
abundance of window-opening without interfering with the 
necessary strength of the structure. 

As regards the general arrangements of the building, it 


may be said to consist of three blocks, one facing each of 


the three streets, leaving a space about 23 feet wide in the 
centre, at the rear of the front block ; the front block being 
50 feet deep, and each of the side blocks, or wings, being 
34 feet deep. ‘The ground and first floors are more particu- 
larly to be used as show-rooms ; in the basement is storage 
for timber, space appropriate for smith’s work, and also 
space for storage of carriages ; the other floors are to be 
used for the body-making, trimming, painting, and finishing 
of the carriages. A large staircase connects the several 
floors, and in the centre of the building is a large lift, to be 
used for lifting the carriages from any one floor to any other 
floor throughout the whole of the five storeys, having upon 
it a circular turn-table, arranged so as to land the carriages 
in either of the wings north, west, or east.. The counting- 
house, containing ample space for the partners as also for 
the clerks, is in the ground floor at the western side ; and 
in the eastern side, facing Queen Street, is a complete 
private residence for the manager, who will therefore be 
always on the spot. A large portion of the ground floor 
front—viz., all the pilasters of the entrances—is constructed 
of polished Aberdeen granite, the fascia and cornice over 
are of red Mansfield stone; the upper part of the build- 
ing is executed in red brick, all the mullions of the 
windows, the strings, horizontal mouldings, copings, and 
cornices being of buff-coloured terra-cotta. The large 


sashes and frames on the ground floor are of oak, except 
the centre sashes, which, being made to open, are of iron. 
The ground floor—of which the greater part is fireproof—is 
paved with wood-blocks. 

The work is being carried out under the joint superin- 
tendence of Mr. Henry S. Lecce, architect of Christ’s 
Hospital, London, and Mr. ArrHuR KINDER, of Suffolk 
House, Laurence Poulteney Hill, London. The first portion 
which is already completed—has been executed by Mr. 
Brass, builder. The second portion—now in hand—is 
being executed by Messrs. Perry & Co. The clerk of 
works is Mr. CHARLES STEWART. All the ironwork—of 
which there is a large quantity, viz., of girders, columns, 
and roof principals, has been supplied by Messrs. Gumson 
& Co., of Leicester. The terra-cotta is by Messrs. DouLTON 
& Co., of Lambeth. 


ENTRANCE GATES, ETC, BAILEY PARK, ABERGAVENNY, MON. 


HIS is the principal entrance to a park of about 
twenty acres, close to the town of Abergavenny, 
and is the gift to the town of Mr. CrawsHay BAILey, 
Maindiff Court. The entrances, enclosure, plantations, 
&c., have already been carried out at a cost of about 
2,000/, The lodge, grand stand, pavilions, and other 
intended erections have still to be completed. The 
statue is intended to represent the donor’s father, and will 
probably be erected by the town as an acknowledgment of 
Mr. BaILey’s munificence. Mr. E. A. JoHnson, Aber- 
gavenny, is the architect for the work. 


. 


BETHANY BAPTIST CHURCH, ABERGAVENNY, MON. 


HE site was acquired from the Town Improvement 
Commissioners in exchange for that occupied by 
the old chapel, which was pulled down for the purpose of 
street improvements. The chapel, of which the Rev. S. R. 
YOUNG is the pastor, seats 400 persons, and has Sunday- 
school accommodation in the basement for 190 scholars, 
The outer walls are faced with red brick, painted in black 
mortar, with dressings in Bath stone. The work was 
carried out by Mr. J. G. THomas, builder, of Abergavenny, 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. A. JOHNSON, archi- 
tect of the same town, at a total cost of 1,600/. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN GLASS, A.R.S.A. 


N Sunday last Mr. John Glass, A.R.S.A., died in Edin- 
burgh. Born in May 1820, says the Scotsman, in a 


picturesque old house owned by his father, who was an 
upholsterer, in High School Wynd, Mr. Glass, in his fourteenth 
year, began life as a house-painter, the latter years of his 
apprenticeship being served with Mr. John Jackson. This 
gentleman, who was an “ornamental painter,” was also some- 
thing of an artist; and in the same shop, as an assistant, was 
Mr. Thomas Fenwick, who subsequently attained to some fame 
for his pictures. Mr. Glass studied at the Board of Trustees 
Academy, and early displayed an aptitude for animal painting 
—a department of art in which he acquired both practice and 
reputation. He paid a visit to London about this time, and 
there obtained several commissions. He was elected an 
Associate of the Academy in 1849, and was a regular con- 
tributor to the annual exhibition—his full quota of works usually 
being forthcoming. For the late Mr. Joseph Young, Burnt- 
island, he painted several large pictures, one of which Mr. 
Young presented to the Town Hall of Burntisland. With that 
gentleman he travelled on the Continent, and visited many 
royal and other stables for the purpose of making sketches. 
Up till 1865 his works are said to have been characterised by 
artistic qualities in composition and colour, but about that year 
he was seized with a nervous affection in the head—one of the 
symptoms of which was great sleeplessness. From this com- 
plaint he almost entirely recovered, but his power in painting 
had left him. In his later works, which he continued to exhibit 
at the Academy’s exhibitions, it would have been difficult to 
trace any evidences of his former ability; and to the younger 
members of the profession and to the public generally who had 
never seen his early work, a picture of a group of dogs which 
was hung in the Academy’s autumn exhibition in 1880—on the 
occasion of the meeting of the Social Science Congress in the 
city—came as something in the nature of an agreeable surprise. 
In disposition Mr. Glass was gentle and unassuming. He was 
possessed of a store of old Edinburgh stories and of anecdotes 
of the notables of the city in his young days, and with such lore 
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he could provide pleasant social entertainment for his friends, 
by whom he was held in much esteem. Mr. Glass never 
married. 


PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS. 


Ia the paper which General Pitt-Rivers read at Aberdeen, 

the provisions of the Act of Parliament relating to the pre- 
servation of ancient monuments were explained. The Act 
scheduled the most important and best known ancient monu- 
ments in the country, and provided that these should be regis- 
tered, and after their registration, although they remained the 
property of the owner of the land on which they were 
situated, and might be sold along with the land, could not be 
destroyed by the owners. There were also a vast number of 
minor monuments of great interest and value well worthy of 
being preserved. It was not proposed that the Government 
should meddle with these minor monuments. What he (General 
Pitt-Rivers) had done with regard to these minor monuments 
was to endeavour to see all the principal gentlemen most 
interested in local archzeology, and ask them to let him know 
when any injury was done to monuments in their district. In 
the island of Lewis the agent of Lady Matheson had promised 
to assist him in every way he possibly could; and Dr. Aitken, 
Inverness, had promised to him to do the same thing ; and 
he had received promises of a like kind from a rtumber 
of other gentlemen. In his wanderings throughout the 
country in connection with the working of this Act of 
Parliament, he had found no owner of the monuments 
scheduled in the Act unwilling to put his monument under the 
Act because he wished to destroy it. The feeling of those who 
were unwilling to put their monuments under the Act had 
rather been that they considered they were quite as able and 
willing as the Government to preserve the monuments. What 
the State desired was to preserve the monuments in the hands 
of any owners into whose hands they might fall. In these days 
there was no knowing to whom land might belong now that 
the gospel of plunder was proclaimed, and it was desirable that 
there should be some sort of security that the monuments 
might be preserved hereafter. As the result of his wanderings 
in order to work this Act in England and Wales, about half of 
the owners of the scheduled monuments had voluntarily placed 
them under the protection of the Act. In certain cases the 
monuments were leased, and the proprietors refused to place 
them under the Act without compensation, which the Govern- 
ment could not give. 

Mr. Pengelly said he wished the Act had been made more 
comprehensive, and that the minor monuments had _ been 
scheduled. He regretted that Dartmoor, which was very rich 
in archzological remains, had not been scheduled, and he 
would just like General Pitt-Rivers to get Kent Cavern scheduled 
at once. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


HE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
awarded the following premiums for the session 1884~ 
1885 :— 


For Papers Read and Discussed at the Ordinary Meetings. 

1. A Watt Medal and a Telford Premium to Professor 
Henry Selby Hele Shaw, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on 
‘* Mechanical Integrators.” 

2. A George Stephenson Medal and a-:Telford Premium to 
William Stroudley, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ The Con- 
struction of Locomotive Engines.” 

3. A Telford Medal and a Telford Premium to Peter 
William Willans, for his paper on “ Electrical Governors.” 

4. A Telford Premium to David Salmon Smart, for his 
paper on “ The Modern Practice in the Construction of Steam- 
Boilers.” 

5. A Telford Premium to Andrew Jamieson, F.R.S.E., 
Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., for his paper, “Electric Lighting for 
Steamships.” 

6. A Telford Premium to William Shelford (has previously 
received Telford and Watt Medals), M. Inst. C.E., for his paper 
“On Rivers Flowing into Tideless Seas, illustrated by the 
River Tiber.” 

The special thanks of the Council were voted to their col- 
leagues, Messrs. Benjamin Baker and John Wolfe Barry, for 
their papers on “The Metropolitan and the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railways.” 


Lor Papers Printed in the Proceedings without being 
Discussed. 

1. A Telford Medal and a Telford Premium, to William 
George Brounger, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ The Cape 
Government Railways.” 

2. A Telford Premium to Professor William Cawthorne 


Unwin (has previously received Telford and Watt Medals), 
B.Sc., M. Inst. C.E., for his paper, “‘ Experiments on the Friction 
of Discs rotated in Fluid.” 

3. A Telford Premium to Thomas Andrews (has previously 
received a Telford Medal), F.R.S.E , Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., for his 
paper on “ Corrosion of Metals during long Exposure in Sea- 
water.” 

4. A Telford Premium to John George Mair (has previously 
received a Watt Medal), M. Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ The 
Results of some Independent Engine-Tests.” 

5. A Telford Premium to James Craig, M. Inst. C.E., for his 
papers on “ Discharge from Catchment Areas.” 

6. A Telford Premium to Claude William Kinder, Assoc. 
M. Inst. C.E., for his paper, “ Notes on Electric Blasting in 
China.” 


Lor Papers Read at the Supplemental Meetings of Students. 

1. A Miller Prize to Frank Geere Howard, Stud. Inst. C.E., 
for his paper on “ Secondary Batteries.” 

2. A Miller Prize to Harley Hugh Dalrymple-Hay, Stud. 
Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ Trigonometrical Surveying.” 

3. A Miller Prize to Frederick Wilfrid Scott Stokes, Stud. 
Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ The Iron Bridges of the Hull and 
Barnsley Railway.” 

4. A Miller Prize to Henry Tudsbury Turner, Stud. 
Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ The Gauging of Flowing Water.” 

5. A Miller Prize to William Kidd, Stud. Inst. C.E., for 
his paper on “ The Blasting and Removal of Rock under 
Water, and the Construction of a Deepwater Quay at Blyth 
Harbour.” 

6. A Miller Prize to Sidney Richa-d Lowcock, Stud. 
Inst. C.E. (has since been elected an Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.), for 
his paper on “ The Water-Supply, Sewerage, and Sewage- 
Disposal Works at Wellington College.” 

7. A Miller Prize to Edward John Mines Davies, Wh. Sc., 
Stud. Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ Heat-Engines.” 

8. A Miller Prize to Frank Herbert Hebblethwaite, Stud. 
Inst. C.E., for his paper on “ The Difference in Design of 
British and Foreign Locomotive Engines.” 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF HOUSES, 


N account was given at Aberdeen on Monday by Mr. 
W. H. Preece of his experience in lighting his private 
residence with electricity. He stated that the motive power 
was contained in a gas engine placed in his garden. The 
house was lighted up with good wire and good material, and 
his experience was that to utilise cheap and nasty substances 
for electric lighting was a great mistake. The lamps he used 
were ten-candle power lamps, and for isolated houses, both as 
regarded economy in connecting and economy in maintenance, 
he was satisfied, as the result of very considerable experience, that 
lamps of these dimensions would yield the best results. The 
great difficulty he had had to contend with was to produce the 
light so that it should illuminate the room without the eye 
being in any sense affected by the presence of the light. After 
a considerable amount of trouble he had succeeded in effectu- 
ally and brilliantly lighting up all his rooms without the light 
itself being visible to the eye. He had even introduced it into” 
his little daughter’s doll house, where it was effectually under 
the child’s control. The great question was that of cost and 
maintenance. As regarded his own light, it was all in the 
hands of his gardener, and nothing ever went wrong. He was 
satisfied that if houses were to be lit by electricity it must be by 
the aid of secondary batteries. These batteries had proved 
themselves to be the solution of the question of domestic 
electric lighting. The only novelty he had actually intro- 
duced into his domestic experience had been in the con- 
struction of a meter which measured the exact quantity of 
electricity used in charging the batteries, and also the exact 
quantity of electricity that came out of the batteries. In 
the commercial and practical solution of the question this 
was a very essential feature, for they must be able to measure 
that which they supplied, as well as that which they used. As 
regarded working expenses, his gas bill, owing to the gas 
engine, was in excess of what it was previously to his experi- 
ments. But he had no hesitation whatever in saying that he 
should light his house now with less gas than he did before. 
The cost of lighting his house by electricity was a mere flea- 
bite, and it must be remembered that he used no matches, no 
candles, and no oil. He was satisfied that by far the cheapest 
luxury they could indulge in was the electric light. One of its 
main advantages was the cheerfulness it imparted into the 
minds of those who lived under its influences, and its healthful 
properties as compared with gas. Since he had the light in his 
house he had never required medical advice for any member of 
the family. As regarded the cost of the installation of the 
light, it would be about 77. 10s. for each lamp, assuming that a 
lamp took the place of each of the existing gas-burners, A house 
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that it took 4oo/. to fit up with the light would probably require 
about 40/. or 50/. a year to maintain it in efficient working 
order. 

Mr. Swan, as one who also had experience of lighting his 
house with electricity, bore testimony to the advantages of the 
light. It was cheerful and cleanly, and could be introduced at 
a moderate cost. It could be managed without any technical 
knowledge whatsoever, and only so much of it need be used in 
a room as was pleasant to the occupants of that room. 

The Lord Advocate pointed out the advantage of the 
electric light over gas in respect that, unlike gas, it was not 
injurious to pictures and books, and he believed too that it 
would tend to make curtains and carpets last longer and save 
the bills of house-painters. 


EFFECTS OF REPEATED STRESSES ON 
BEAMS. 


lass, President of Section G (Mechanical Science), at the 
meeting of the British Association, in Aberdeen, was Mr. 
Benjamin Baker, one of the engineers of the Forth Bridge. He 
delivered an important address on iron construction. In com- 
mencing it Mr. Baker asked the attention of his audience to the 
question how far the existing practical rules respecting the 
strength of metallic bridges were founded on reason, how far 
on custom, and how far on error. The first question was what 
were the rules adopted by engineers and Government depart- 
ments at the present time, and it was one not easily answered. 
For sometime past he had been receiving communications from 
leading Continental and American engineers, asking him what 
his practice was in regard to the admissible intensity of stress 
on iron and steel bridges, and in replying he had invited similar 
communications from themselves. Asa result, he was able to 
say that at the present time absolute chaos prevailed, the old 
foundations were shaken, and engineers had not come to any 
agreement respecting the rebuilding of the structure. The 
variance in the strength of existing bridges was such as to be 
apparent to the educated eye without any calculation. If the 
wheels of a miniature brougham were fitted to a heavy cart, the 
incident would excite the derision even of our street boys, and 
- yet equal want of reason and method was to be found in 
hundreds of bridges in all countries. It was an open secret 
that nearly all the large railway companies were strengthening 
their bridges, and necessarily so, for he could cite cases where 
the working stress on the iron had exceeded by 250 
per cent. that considered admissible by leading American 
and German bridge builders in similar structures. In 
the case of old bridges, the variance in strength was often 
partly due to errors in hypothesis and miscalculation in stresses. 
In the present day engineers of all countries were in accord as 
to the principles of estimating the magnitude of the stresses on 
the different members of a structure, but not so in proportion- 
ing the members to resist those stresses. The practical result 
was that a bridge which would be passed by the English Board 
of Trade would require to be strengthened 5 per cent. in some 
parts and 60 per cent. in others before it would be accepted by 
the German Government or by any of the leading railway com- 
panies in America. This undesirable state of affairs arose 
from the fact that in our own and some other countries many 
engineers still persistently ignored the fact that a bar of iron 
might be broken in two ways—namely, by the single applica- 
tion of a heavy stress or by the repeated application of a com- 
paratively light stress. 
likened to a bar of iron, but if “fatigue” were in question the 
simile was very wide of the truth. Intermittent action—the 
alternative pull and thrust of the rower or of the labourer 
turning a winch—was what the muscle liked and the bar of 
iron abhorred. Troopers dismounted to rest their horses, but 
to relieve a bar of iron temporarily of load only served to 
fatigue it. Half a century ago Braithwaite correctly attributed 
the failure of some girders, carrying a large brewery vat, to the 
vessel being sometimes full and sometimes empty, the repeated 
deflection, although imperceptibly slow and wholly free from 
vibration, deteriorating the metal, until, in the course of years, 
the girders broke. These girders were of cast iron; but it 
was equally well known that wrought iron was_ similarly 
affected, for in 1842 Nasmyth called the attention of that 
section to the fact that the “alternate strain” in axles ren- 
dered them weak and brittle, and suggested annealing as a 
remedy, he having found that an axle which would snap with 
one blow when worn would bear eighteen blows when new, or 
after being annealed, So important a matter as the action of 
intermittent stresses could not escape the attention of the Royal 
Commissioners appointed in 1849 to consider the application of 
iron to railway structures, and some significant and sufficiently 
conclusive experiments were made by Captain Douglas Galton 
and others. Cast-iron bars 3 inches square and 13 feet 6 inches 
span between the supports were deflected, both by the slow 
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action of a cam and the percussive action of a swinging pen- 
dulum weight. When the deflection was that due to one-third 
of the breaking weight, about 50,000 successive bendings by 
the cam broke one of the bars, and about 1,000 blows from the 
pendulum another. When the deflection was increased from 
one-third to one-half, about 500 applications of the cam and 
100 blows sufficed to rupture two of the specimens. Slow- 
moving weights on bars, and on a small wrought-iron box 
girder, gave analogous results; and the deduction drawn by 
the experimenters at the time was that “iron bars scarcely 
bore the reiterated application of one-third the breaking weight 
without injury ; hence the prudence of always making beams 
capable of bearing six times the greatest weight that could be 
jaid upon them.” Although these experiments were entirely 
confirmatory of all previous experience, they would appear to 
have little influenced the practice of engineers, since Fairbairn, 
more than ten years later, said that opinions were still much 
divided upon the question whether the continuous change of 
load which many wrought-iron structures undergo had any per- 
manent effect upon their ultimate powers of resistance. To assist 
in settling the question he communicated to the Association the 
results of some experiments carried out by himself and Pro- 
fessor Unwin on a little rivetted girder 20 feet span and 16 
inches deep. Once more the same important but disregarded 
facts were enforced on the attention of engineers. About 5,000 
applications of a load equal to four-tenths of the calculated 
breaking load fractured the beam with the small ultimate 
deflection of three-eighths of an inch, and subsequently, when 
repaired, the beam broke with one-third of the load and a 
deflection of but a quarter of an inch, which sufficiently indi- 
cated how small a margin the factor of safety of four, then 
currently adopted, allowed for defective manufacture, inferior 
material, and errors in calculation. Still nothing was done, 
and the general practice of engineers and the Board of Trade 
regulations continued unaltered. Soon after the introduction 
of wrought-iron bridges on railways the testimony of practical 
working was added to that of experiments. In 1848 several 
girder bridges of unduly light proportions were erected in 
America, and one of 66 fect span broke down under the action 
of the rolling load in the same manner as Fairbairn’s little 
experimental girder. Again, in early American timber bridges 
the vertical tie-rods were o‘ten subject to stresses oscillating 
between one ton and ten tons per square inch and upwards. 
Many of these broke, as did also the suspension bolts in plat- 
forms subjected to similar stresses. In his own (Mr. Baker’s) 
experience dozens of broken flange-plates and angle-bars and 
hundreds of sheared rivets had been the silent witnesses of the 
destructive action of a live load. Like evidence was afforded 
by early-constructed iron ships deficient in girder strength. 
Under the alternating stresses due to the action of the waves 
weaknesses not at first apparent would, in the course of time, be 
developed, and additional strength, in the way of stringers and 
otherwise, become imperative. If none of the preceding 
evidence had been forthcoming, the result of the historical 
series of experiments carried out by Wohler for the Prussian 
Ministry of Commerce would alone be conclusive. For the 
first time a truly scientific method of investigation was followed, 
and an attempt was made to determine the laws governing the 
already-proved destructive action of intermittent stresses. In 
previous experiments the bar or girder was alternately fully 
loaded and wholly relieved of load. W06hler was not satisfied 
with this, but tested also the result ofa partial relief of load. The 
striking fact was soon evidenced, on testing specimens under 
varying tensions, that the amount of the variation was as 
necessary to be considered as that of the maximum stress. 
Thus an iron bar having a tensile strength of 24 tons per square 
inch broke with about 100,000 applications of a stress varying 
from 7z/ to 21 tons, but resisted 4,000,000 applications of the 
21 tons when the minimum stress was varied from z/ to 113 
tons. The alterations of stress in the case of some test pieces 
numbered no less than 132,000,000; and too much credit could 
not be bestowed by engineers upon Wohler for the ingenuity 
and patience which characterised his researches. As a result, 
it was proved beyond all further question that any bar or beam 
of cast iron, wrought iron, or steel might be fractured by the 
continued repetition of comparatively small stresses, and that, 
as the differences of stress, increased, the maximum stress 
capable of being sustained diminished. Various formule based 
upon the preceding experiments had been proposed for the deter- 
mination of the proper sectional area of the members of metallic 
structures. These formule differed in some essential respects, 
and doubtless many experiments were still required before any 
universally-accepted rules could be laid down. Probably at the 
present time the engineers who had given the most attention to 
the subject were fairly in accord in holding that the admissible 
stress per square inch in a wrought-iron girder subject to a 
steady dead load would be one and a half times as great as 
that in a girder subject to a wholly live load, and three times 
that allowable in members subject to alternate tensile and com- 
pressive stresses of equal intensity, such as the piston-rod of a 
steam-engine or the central web bracing of a lattice girder. If 
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the alternations of stress to be guarded against were not 
assumably infinite in number, but only occasional—as in wind 
bracing for hurricane pressures, or in a vessel amongst excep- 
tionally high waves—then the aforesaid ratio of 3, 2, and I 
would not apply, but would more nearly approach the ratios 
6, 5, and 4. . Hundreds of existing railway bridges, which 
carried twenty trains a day with perfect safety, would break 
down quickly under twenty trains per hour. This fact was 
forced upon his attention nearly twenty years ago by the frac- 
ture of a number of iron girders of ordinary strength under a 
five-minute train service. Similarly, when in New York last 
year, he noticed, in the case of some hundreds of girders on 
the “ Elevated Railway,” that the alternate thrust and pull on 
the central diagonals from trains passing every two or three 
minutes had developed weaknesses which necessitated the bars 
being replaced by stronger ones after a very short service. 
Somewhat the same thing had to be done recently in this 
country with a bridge over the Trent, but the train service 
being small, the life of the bars was measured by years instead 
of months. If ships were always amongst great waves the 
number going to the bottom would be largely increased ; 
for, according to Mr. John, late of Lloyd’s, “many large 
merchant steamers afloat are so deficient in longitudinal strength 
that they are liable under certain conditions of sea to be strained 
in the upper works to a tension of from 8 to 9 tons per square 
inch, and to a compression of from 6 to 7 tons ”—stresses which 
the experiments already referred to proved would cause failure 
after a definite number. of repetitions. Similarly on taking 
ground or being dry-docked with a heavy cargo on board, it 
had been shown that vessels were liable to stresses of over 
II tons per square inch on the reverse frames, but no_per- 
manent injury results from such high stresses, because the 
number of repetitions was necessarily very limited. It appeared 
natural enough to everyone that a piece even of the toughest 
wire should be quickly broken if bent backward and forward to 
a sharp angle; but, perhaps, only to locomotive and marine 
engineers did it appear really natural that the same result 
would follow in time if the bending were so small as to be quite 
imperceptible to the eye. A locomotive crank axle bent but 
1-34 inch, and a straight driving axle the still smaller amount 
of 1-64 inch, under the heaviest bending stresses to which they 
were subject, and yet their life was limited. During the year 
1883 one iron axle in fifty broke in running, and one in fifteen 
was renewed in consequence of defects. Taking iron and 
steel axles together, the number then in use on the railways of 
the United Kingdom was 14,848, and of these, 911 required 
renewal during the year. Similarly, during the past three 
years no less than 228 ocean steamers were disabled by 
broken shafts, the average safe life of which was said 
to be about three or four years. In other words, ex- 
perience had proved that a very moderate stress alternating 
from tension to compression, if repeated about one hundred 
million times, would cause fracture as surely as a sharp bending 
to an angle repeated perhaps only ten times. He had himself 
made many experiments with a view to elucidate the laws 
aifecting the strength of iron and steel work subject to frequent 
alternations of stress. Perhaps the most suggestive series was 
one in which he subjected flat steel bars about three feet long, 
in pairs, to repeated bendings until one bar broke, and then 
testing the surviving bar under direct tensile and compression 
stresses to ascertain to what extent the metal had deteriorated. 
It had come under his notice, as a practical engineer, that if 
the compression members of a structure were unduly weak the 
fact became quickly evident, perhaps under the test load ; but 
if, on. the other hand, the tension members were weak, no 
evidence might appear of the fact until frequent repetition of 
stresses during several years had caused them to fracture with- 
out any measurable elongation of the metal. In the case of 
crank-shafts also the fracture was invariably due to a tearing 
and not a crushing action. It appeared to him, therefore, 
eminently probable that repetition of stresses might be far more 
prejudicial to tension than to compression members, and, if so, 
the fact ought to be taken account of in proportioning a struc- 
ture. This proved to be the case in his experiments. For 
example, the companion bars to those which had broken with 
18,000 reversals of a stress less than half the original breaking 
weight behaved, when tested as columns thirty diameters in 
length, precisely the same as similar bars which had done no 
work at all, whereas when tested in tension the elonga- 
tion was reduced from the original 25 per cent. to 2°5 per 
cent., and the fracture appeared to indicate that the bars had 
been made of three different kinds of steel imperfectly welded 
together. With astress reduced by one-fourth, the number of 
bendings required to break the bars was increased to 1,200,0co, 
In this instance the calculated maximum working stress on the 
extreme fibres was 43 per cent. of the direct ultimate tensile 
resistance of the steel, and about 30 per cent. of the stress the 
bar was capable of sustaining as a beam under the single appli- 
cation of a load. Of course the bars failed by tension, and the 
extreme fibres had thus deteriorated as regards tensile stresses 
to the extent indicated by the above percentages. Tested asa 


column, however,"the injury the bar had received from the 
1,200,000 bendings was inappreciable. The ductility was, of 
course, very largely reduced, but ductility was a quality of 
comparatively little importance when a material was in com- 
pression. There was no ductility in the slender Gothic stone 
columns of our cathedrals, which, though heavily stressed, had 
carried their loads for centuries. As he found repeated bend- 
ings raised the limit of elasticity, he rather anticipated finding 
an increased resistance from this cause in long columns. This 
did not prove to be the case, nor did he find any difference in 
short columns four diameters in length. In addition to the 
preceding experiments with rectangular bars, he had tested the 
endurance of many revolving shafts of cast iron, wrought iron, 
and steel with similar results. About 5,000 reversals of a 
stress equal to one-half the static breaking weight sufficed 
generally to cause the snapping of a shaft of any of 
the above materials. When the stress was reduced and 
the number of applications increased, he found the rela- 
tive endurance of solid beams to be more nearly propor- 
tional to the tensile strength of the metal than to the break- 
ing weight of the beam, a distinction of great importance 
where axles, springs, and similar things were concerned. 
Many of his experiments were singularly suggestive. Thus, it 
was instructive to see a bar of cast iron loaded with a weight 
which, according to Fairbairn’s experiments, it should have 
carried for a long series of years, broken in two minutes when 
set gently rotating. Also to finda bar of the finest mild steel 
so changed in constitution by some months of rotation as to 
offer no advantages either in strength or toughness over a new 
cast-iron bar of the same section. Although, as already stated, 
many more experiments were required before universally 
acceptable rules could be laid down, he had thoroughly 
convinced himself that, where stresses of varying intensity 
occur, tension and compression members should be treated on 
an entirely different basis. If, in the case of a tension member, 
the sectional area were increased 50 per cent. because the stress, 
instead of being constant, ranged from nil to the maximum, 
then he thought 20 per cent. increase would be a liberal 
allowance in the case of a compression member. He had also 
satisfied himself that if a metallic railway bridge was to be 
built at a minimum first cost, and be free from all future 
charges for structural maintenance, it was essential to vary the 
working stress upon the metal within very wide limits, regard 
being had not merely to the effect of intermittent stresses, but 
also to the relative limits of elasticity in tension and com- 
pression members even under a steady load. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN M‘CURDY. 


T is with much regret, says the /zsh 7zmzes, we chronicle 
the death of Mr. John M‘Curdy, architect, which took 
place at his residence in Dalkey on Saturday last. The 
deceased occupied a deservedly high position in his profession, 
and although for some years past he had through failing health 
been obliged to relinquish his general practice to a large extent, 
yet he retained the esteem and regard of his brethren to the 
fullest degree, as was evidenced by his being unanimously 
elected to fill the post of President of the Institute of Architects 
in Ireland on two or three occasions, which post he filled to the 
day of his death. He enjoyed a very extensive practice in all 
parts of the country, and although he retired at a comparatively 
early age, he had by his incessant activity accomplished more 
during the years in which he was in harness than falls to 
the lot of most men. He was retained as architect by several 
public boards, including those of Trinity College, the Com- 
missioners of Endowed Schools, and the Benchers’ Society. 
The first-named post he held for about thirty years, during 
which time the Anatomical Museum, the Histological Labo- 
ratory, and several smaller buildings were erected under him, 
and the museum in the new square by him conjointly with. 
Messrs. Deane & Woodword. He also laid out the system of 
drainage by which the College Park has been effectually 
relieved from floods, and all parts of the various buildings 
greatly benefited. Mr. M‘Curdy was likewise consulted about 
many public buildings, and effected great improvements in 
some of the old-fashioned prisons which existed in this country 
thirty-six years ago. He took especial pains to make his work 
conform to the ideas of the most modern authorities, and in 
the buildings we allude to he so remodelled them that all por- 
tions could be observed from one point of view, so that the 
duties of the staff in this respect were reduced to a minimum. 
Among these were the prisons of Kilmainham, Naas, Tralee, 
and others. In the case of the Monaghan and _ Cavan 
Lunatic Asylum, which he won in open competition, he 
visited similar institutions in France, in order to study 
the most approved arrangements of such buildings there 
before preparing his plans. He was thorough in everything 
he undertook, and spared no pains in his clients’ interests. 
His private practice was very extensive and varied, and em- 
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braced works in all four provinces ina Ireland, and in almost 
every county. Among some of the more important works of 
reconstruction or enlargement in buildings of this class carried 
out by him, may be mentioned Glenart and Clonyn Castles, 
Oak Park, Carlo ; Slievoir, Portumna, Rahinston, Enfield, The 
Oaks, Londonderry, and many others. Numerous new and 
altered buildings round Dublin were likewise carried out by 
him, including the Shelbourne Hotel, the Masonic Female 
Orphan School, &c. Mr, M‘Curdy invariably displayed great 
ability in adapting new buildings to the requirements of their 
owners, and in altering or enlarging existing ones. He pos- 
sessed great knowledge of construction, and was justly re- 
garded as being an authority on such subjects, and likewise 
on questions of dilapidation, light and air, &c. His sound 
and practical opinion on all questions connected with 
his profession carried great weight, and he was therefore a 
most valuable witness in building cases. In the year 1872 he 
took Mr. W. M. Mitchell into partnership, and was in conse- 
quence relieved from much of the travelling and other hardships 
incidental to a large practice. His health, which previously 
had been much shaken, was greatly benefited by a winter 
sojourn in North America, which this arrangement enabled 
him tomake. Mr, M‘Curdy’s upright and honourable conduct 
throughout life gained him respect, and his kindly and cour- 
teous manner the affection of all who were brought into contact 
with him. He was ever ready with kindly sympathy to en- 
courage the junior members of the profession, and, although 
often prevented by ill-health from regular attendance at the 
meetings of the Institute, yet he went there whenever possible, 
and took a deep and hearty interest in its affairs. His death 
has caused a blank in the ranks of the profession which will 
not easily be filled, and his memory will long be cherished by a 
wide circle of friends. 


THE TOWER. 


|| ee old Ordnance Stores and Horse Armoury buildings at 

the Tower are about to be taken down preparatory to the 
erection of new structural works, and the materials of the 
buildings to be demolished have been sold by auction. The re- 
building of the Lanthorne Tower, between the Wakefield 
Tower and the Salt Tower, was completed about the commence- 
ment of the present year, as well as a massive ballium wall 
running eastward from the newly-erected Lanthorne Tower to 
the Salt Tower. This wall, which, like the Lanthorne Tower, 
is built of Kentish rag-stone, is 10 feet in thickness and 21 feet 
in height, and is surmounted on the north side by castellated 
battlements. On this side a flight of steps, carried up to the 
level of the battlements, leads to a parade the whole of the 
length between the two towers. The removal of the buildings 
now about to be taken down is to clear the site for the erection 
of a similar ballium wall westward, between the Lanthorne 
Tower and the Wakefield Tower. This wall, when completed, 
will open out a more commanding view of the White Tower 
from the river than at present exists, 


TENURE OF BUILDING SITES. 


ey’ Friday last Sir George Campbell, M.P., read a paper in 
Aberdeen upon “The Municipalisation of the Land,” 
which, he said, is no new-fangled idea, but one of the oldest ot 
human institutions. From the earliest times of which we have 
historical knowledge the communal tenure was universal both 
in Europe and in Asia, and in most countries it prevails to the 
present day. We are specially familiar with it in India. In 
this country the old communal system has for the most part 
gone, and it would be very difficult to replace it throughout the 
country, but in most self-governing towns it long lingered. In 
Scotland most of the royal burghs had considerable land—the 
“common good”—till it was alienated by the corrupt Town 
Councils of former days. And to this day in Scotland the 
town is usually the superior or ground landlord of the proper 
municipal area, individual sites being held under the town on 
“Durgage” tenure. Towns have now extended far beyond 
those old municipal limits, and can only find room by taking 
sites from the surrounding landlords. Not only is there an 
enormous increment of the value of this circumjacent land, 
unearned by the proprietors and due to the industry of the 
townspeople, but this land is also subjected to a monopoly 
value far beyond what it would fetch if freely thrown on the 
market. The Act for the Housing of the Working Classes, 
-which has just passed the Legislature, contains an im- 
portant provision enabling town and rural authorities to take 
up lands, subdivide them, and let them out for cottages and 
gardens in plots not exceeding half an acre each. Thatisa 
first and very large step towards the municipalisation of the 
land. No one who has paid any attention to the subject can 
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doubt the extreme importance and necessity of giving room to 
our working classes, both from a sanitary and from a moral 
point of view. More room is absolutely required, and more 
room is only possible with cheaper land. It would be very 
difficult, and tend towards socialism and want of self-reliance, 
that the public authority should not only find the land, but 
build, equip, and maintain the house on a large scale. What is 
required is such a tenure that individuals may do so much. 
The English system of terminable building leases is one against 
which modern feeling rebels, and if there is sometimes some 
advantage in the regulating power of the ground landlord, it is 
capricious and uncertain. In Scotland the system of perpetual 
feus has great advantages; but even there landlords are in 
many places introducing terminable leases after the English 
pattern, but shortening their duration. More than that, it is 
the case not only in the Highlands, but beyond the Highlands, 
that houses are built by tenants without any tenure at all on 
mere holdings from year to year. This is especially the case 
in the great and progressive county of Aberdeen. The smaller 
farms and crofts, with the buildings on them, are usually held 
on this slender title; and great fishing villages all round the 
coast, inhabited by a very energetic, prosperous, and pro- 
gressive race, are held equally without any security. The houses 
are entirely built by the fishermen. They pay for every stick 
and every stone, yet they are liable to be turned out at the end of 
every year at the will of the landlord. In and about the prosperous 
sanitorium of Braemar the old houses have no better tenure, 
and on one of the two great estates there for the building of 
valuable villas no better tenure can be obtained than leases of 
between thirty and forty years. The papers presented to Par- 
liament a little time ago regarding the house tenure of foreign 
countries show that abroad individual ownership of the occupier 
is far more common than with us, and the sites are altogether 
held on a better tenure. But then everywhere in those countries 
the municipalities, towns, and communes have a much greater 
control in the common interest, and exercise it much more 
actively and effectively. That, then, is the model to which he 
would look in any municipalisation of land—z.e., to vest the 
superior right of the ground landlord, as it were, in the muni- 
cipality, with sufficient power of regulation and control, and 
under the municipality to let out plots for building and gardens 
on atitle not altogether absolute, being subject to certain limi- 
tations, conditions, and control, but still secure and liable to 
interference of the public authority only, and not to the caprice 
of every individual. There would be, in fact, a new burgage 
tenure something like Scotch feus, with the municipality as 
superior landlord, and the feu rents would be payable to the 
municipality. 

Mr. Macknight, advocate, said Sir George Campbell had 
presented one of the phases of the great land question. Some 
change must be made in the tenure of land. In order to facili- 
tate the acquisition of land by municipalities, he suggested that 
the provisions of the Act by which the railways acquire land 
should be applied to municipalities. If the proprietor demanded 
exorbitant prices, he would be sent before a jury of his country- 
men. 


NUMIDIAN MARBLES. 


PAPER was read by Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair at 
Aberdeen on the “ Rediscovery of Lost Numidian 
Marbles in Algeria.” The name itself, he said, was a misnomer, 
as they are not found within the limits of Numidia proper, but 
in the province of Africa and in Mauritania. Most of the 
“Giallo antico” used in Rome was obtained from Simittu 
Colonia, the modern Chemton, in the valley of the Medgerda, 
the quarries of which are now being extensively worked by a 
Belgian company; but the most remarkable and valuable 
marbles are found near Kleber, in the province of Oran, in 
Algeria. There, on the top of the Montagne Grise, exists an 
elevated plateau, I,500 acres in extent, forming an uninterrupted 
mass of the most splendid marbles and breccias which the 
world contains. Their variety is as extraordinary as their 
beauty. There is a creamy white, like ivory ; rose colour, like 
coral ; Giallo antico; some are as variegated as a peacock’s 
plumage ; and on the west side of the mountain, where there 
has been a great earth movement, the rock has been broken up 
and recemented together, forming a variety of breccias of the most 
extraordinary richness and beauty. Colonel Playfair exhibited 
specimens of the principal varieties to prove that his descrip- 
tions were not exaggerated. The beauty of these marbles has 
been recognised by the trustees of the British Museum, who 
are now mounting the sculptures of the Parthenon and the 
Mausoleum on basements of them. Specimens may also be 
seen in the Mineralogical Room of the British Museum at 
South Kensington. The marble mountain belongs to Signor 
del Monte, of Oran, and, although it is not being worked as it 
ought to be, blocks can be obtained at a cost of about 18/. per 
cubic métre, ready for shipment. 
Dr. Evans. said it was a matter of great value that the 
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sources of the ancient marbles which were largely used in 
ancient times for ornamentation had been discovered, and were 
likely to be available for ornamentation in modern days. It 
was unfortunate that they had not further information as to the 
geology of those marbles, which were interesting not only for 
their beauty, but for their chemical constitution. 

Abbé Renard, Brussels, in answer to Mr. Horne, said he 
believed the marbles were of the Crustacean age. 


AN EMPRESS’S HUNTING LODGE. 


HE Empress Elizabeth of Austria has had built for her own 
use a hunting castle in an opening about the middle of 
the great Lainger Wildpark, which stretches away for miles 
westward from Vienna. The idea originated with the Empress 
herself, who wished to have a sort of Austrian pendant to her 
favourite Hungarian chateau of Gédoll6. The plans were pre- 
pared by the Court architect, Baron Hasenauer, who super- 
intended the construction and all the details of decoration and 
furniture. These latter have been carried out by some of the 
most eminent contemporary Austrian artists, the late Hans 
Makart having drawn some of the designs. The whole castle 
is in the Renaissance style. The building occupied a little 
more than two years, and has cost about three millions of florins 
(about 300,000/.). Stabling for a large number of horses and a 
magnificent riding-school are among the annexes. The castle 
is expected to be fit for use by next spring. 


Hygones. 


6¢ Antiquity after a time has the race of novelty.’—HAZLITT. 
quuy & y 


DE LOUTHERBOURG AND THE “EIDO- 
PHUSIKON.” 


HE Royal Academy can count a good many men among 
the members who have been as remarkable for oddities 
as for talents. One of them was Philip James de Loutherbourg, 
a native of Strasburg. At the early age of twenty-two he was 
elected a member of the French Academy of Painting. He 
came to England soon after the formation of the Royal 
Academy, and in 1781 became an Academician. De Louther- 
bourg was employed by Garrick as principal scene-painter in 
Drury Lane, where his works revolutionised theatrical art. 
When the impecunious Sheridan took a lease of the theatre he 
tried to reduce the artists’ salary, and, in consequence, De 
Loutherbourg retired, and set up an entertainment of his own. 
He was imaginative, and for a time gave his thoughts to alchemy 
in his house in Hammersmith Terrace. Then he believed that 
he possessed miraculous powers and performed cures on people 
who were as imaginative as himself. He died in 1812, and was 
buried in Chiswick Churchyard at a good distance from 
Hogarth. His tomb is handsome—probably copied from a 
Roman example— and bears the following inscription :— 


De Loutherbourg, repose thy laurelled head, 
While art is cherished thou can’st ne’er be dead. 
Salvator, Poussin, Claude, thy skill combines, 
And beauteous Nature lives on thy designs. 


The painter is generally described as the inventor of the Zzdo- 
phusikon; but it may be assumed that few people have a 
more definite notion of what that means than the supposition 
of the work being akind of diorama. The clearest account on 
record is that by William Henry Pyne, which is now given :— 

It would be a subject of regret to all lovers of the picturesque 
scenery of nature if the ingenious contrivances which De 
Loutherbourg invented, in the formation of his beautiful 
little stage, were consigned to oblivion for want of a record. It 
is well known that this original exhibition not only delighted, 
but even astonished the artists who crowded the seats of his 
theatre. Sir Joshua Reynolds honoured the talents of the 
ingenious contriver by frequent attendance, whilst it was exhi- 
bited in Panton Square. Gainsborough was so wrapped in 
delight with the Lzdophusikon that for a time he thought of 
nothing else—he talked of nothing .else—and passed his even- 
ings at that exhibition in long succession. Gainsborough, 
himself a great experimentalist, could not fail to admire scenes 
wrought to such perfection by the aid of so many collateral 
inventions. 

De Loutherbourg, who had studied midst the romantic 
regions of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and his own native mountains 
in Alsace, yet declared that “no English landscape painter 
needed foreign travel to collect grand prototypes for his study.” 
His practice was but’a comment. on this candid declaration; 


for until his arrival here it rested a common prejudice with 
artists and amateurs alike, that our fair island did not afford 
subject for the higher display of the landscape-painter’s art. 

The stage on which the Lzdophusikon was represented was 
little more than 6 feet wide, and about 8 feet in depth ; yet 
such was the painters knowledge of effect and scientific 
arrangement, and the scenes which he described were so com- 
pletely illusive, that the space appeared to recede for many 
miles, and his horizon seemed as palpably distant from the eye 
as the extreme termination of the view would appear in nature. 

The opening subject of the Zzdophusikon represented the 
view from the summit of One Tree Hill, in Greenwich Park, look- 
ing up the Thames to the metropolis. On one side, conspicuous 
upon its picturesque eminence, stood Flamstead House; and 
below, on the right, that grand mass of building, Greenwich 
Hospital, with its imposing cupolas, cut out of pasteboard, and 
painted with architectural correctness. The large groups of trees 
formed another division, behind which were the towns of Green- 
wich and Deptford, with the shore on each side stretching 
to the metropolis, which was seen in its vast extent, from 
Chelsea to Poplar. Behind were the hills of Hampstead, 
Highgate, and Harrow; and the intermediate space was 
occupied by the flat stage, as the Pool or port of London, 
crowded with shipping, each mass of which being cut out in 
pasteboard and receding in size by the perspective of their 
distance. The heathy appearance of the foreground was con- 
structed of cork, broken into the rugged and picturesque forms 
of a sandpit, covered with minute mosses and lichens, produc- 
ing a captivating effect, amounting indeed to reality. 

This scene, on the rising of the curtain, was enveloped in 
that mysterious light which is the precursor of daybreak, so 
true to nature that the imagination of the spectator sniffed the 
sweet breath of morn. A faint light appeared along the horizon ; 
the scene assumed a vapourish tint of grey; presently a gleam 
of saffron, changing to the pure varieties that tinge the fleecy 
clouds that pass away in morning mist ; the picture brightened 
by degrees ; the sun appeared, gilding the tops of the trees 
and the projections of the lofty buildings, and burnishing the 
vanes on the cupolas, when the whole scene burst upon the 
eye in the gorgeous splendour of a beauteous day. 

- The clouds in every scene had a natural motion, and they 
were painted in semi-transparent colours, so that they not only 
received light in front, but, by a greater intensity of the argand 
lamps, were susceptible of being illuminated from behind. The 
linen on which they were painted was stretched on frames of 
twenty times the surface of the stage, which rose diagonally by 
a winding machine. De Loutherbourg, who excelled in repre- 
senting the phenomena of clouds, may be said to have designed 
a series of effects on the same frame. Thus the first gleam of 
morn led to the succeeding increase of light ; and, the motion 
being oblique, the clouds first appeared from beneath the 
horizon, rose to a meridian, and floated fast or slow, according 
to their supposed density or the power of the wind. 

To illuminate the interesting scenes for this display of 
nature the ingenious projector had constructed his lights to 
throw their power in front of the scenes. The lamps on De 
Loutherbourg’s stage were above the proscenium and hidden 
from the audience, instead of being unnaturally placed as we 
are accustomed to see them, by which the faces of the per- 
formers are illuminated, like Michel Angelo’s Satan, from the 
regions below. Before the line of brilliant lamps, on the stage 
of the Lidophusikon, were slips of stained glass—yellow, red, 
grey, purple, and blue—by ‘the shifting of which the painter 
could throw a tint upon the scenery compatible with the time of 
day which he represented, and by a single slip, or their com- 
binations, could produce a magical effect, thus giving a general 
hue of cheerfulness, sublimity, or awfulness, subservient to the 
phenomena of his scene. ‘ 

Loutherbourg’s genius was as prolific in imitations of nature 
to astonish the ear, as to charm the sight. He introduced a 
new art—the picturesque of sound. I can never forget the 
awful impression that was excited by his ingenious contrivance 
to produce the effect of the firing of a signal of distress in his 
sea storm. That appalling sound, which he that had been 
exposed to the terrors of a raging tempest could not listen to, 
even in this mimic scene, without being reminded of the heart- 
sickening answer which sympathetic danger had reluctantly 
poured forth from his own loud gun—a hoarse sound to the 
howling wind, that proclaimed, “I, too, holy Heaven, need 
that succour I fain would lend !” 

De Loutherbourg had tried many schemes to effect this, but 
none were satisfactory to his nice ear, until he caused a large 
skin to be dressed into parchment, which was fastened by 
screws to a circular frame, forming a vast tambourine ; to this 
was attached a compact sponge that went upon a whalebone 
spring, which, struck with violence, gave the effect of a near 
explosion ; a more gentle blow, that of a far-off gun; and the 
reverberation of the sponge produced a marvellous imitation of 
the echo from cloud to cloud dying away into silence. 

The thunder was no less natural and infinitely grand: a 
spacious sheet of thin copper was suspended by a chain, which, 
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shaken by one of the lower corners, produced the distant scene the effect of coloured glasses before the lamps was fully 


rumbling, seemingly below the horizon; and, as the clouds 
rolled~ on, approached nearer and nearer, increasing peal 
by peal, until, following rapidly the lighning’s zigzag flash, 
which was admirably vivid and sudden, it burst in a tremen- 
dous crash immediately overhead. To those who have not 
heard the sounds emitted by a large sheet of copper thus sus- 
pended, it may appear extravagant to assert so wondrous an 
effect ; indeed it is not possible to describe the power of the 
resemblance—auricular evidence alone could convince. 

The waves for his stage were carved in soft wood from 
models made in clay; these were coloured with great skill, 
and, being highly varnished, reflected the lightning. Each 
turned on its own axis, towards the other, in a contrary direc- 
tion, throwing up the foam, now at one spot, now at another, 
and, diminishing in altitude as they receded in distance, were 
subdued by corresponding tints. Thus the perturbed waters 
appeared to cover a vast space. One machine of simple con- 
struction turned the whole, and the motion was regulated 
according to the increasing of the storm. 

The vessels, which were beautiful. models, went over the 
waves with a natural undulation, those nearest making their 
courses with a proportionate rate to their bulk, and those 
further off moving with a slower pace. They were all correctly 
rigged, and carried only such sails as their situations would 
demand. Those in the distance were coloured. in every part to 
preserve the aérial perspective of the scene. The illusion was 
so perfect that the audience were frequently heard to exclaim: 
“Hark! the signal of distress came from that vessel labouring 
out there—and now from that.” 

_The rush of the waves was effected by a large octagonal box 
made of pasteboard, with internal shelves, and charged with 
small shells, peas, and light balls, which, as the machine 
wheeled upon its axis, were hurled in heaps with every turn, 
and being accompanied by two machines of a circular form, 
covered with tightly strained silk, which pressed against each 
other by a swift motion, gave out a hollow whistling sound, in 
perfect imitation of loud gusts of wind. Large silken balls 
passed hastily over the surface of the great tambourine 
increased the awful din. 

The rain and hail were no less truly imitated. For the rain, 
a long four-sided tube was charged with small seed, which, 
according to the degree of its motion from a horizontal to a 
vertical position, forced the atoms in a pattering stream to the 
bottom, when it was turned to repeat the operation. The hail 
was expressed by a similar tube on a larger scale, with paste- 
board shelves projecting on inclined planes, and charged with 
larger beads, so that, sliding from shelf to shelf, fast or slow, 
as the tube was suddenly or gently raised, the imitation was 
perfect. 

One of the most interesting scenes described a calm, with 


an Italian seaport, in which the rising of the moon, with the | 


serene coolness which it diffused to the clouds, the mountains, 
and the water, was finely contrasted by a lofty lighthouse of 
picturesque architecture, jutting out far into the sea, upon a 
romantic promontory of broken rocks. The red glowing light 
of its spacious lantern tinged the rippling of the water on one 
part of its surface, whilst the moon shed its silvery lustre on 
another in sweet repose. Shipping in motion added to the in- 
terest of the scene, and a fleet in the offing, slowly proceeding 
on its course, melted into air. 

The clouds for this scene were admirably painted, and as 
they rolled on the moon tinged their edges, or was obscured, 
at the will of the painter, for where he had loaded the colour 
to opaqueness the transparent light of the orb could not pene- 
trate. The clouds in front received sufficient illumination from 
the lamps, which were subdued by a bluish-grey glass, one of 
the slips before described. The moon was formed by a circular 
aperture of an inch diameter, cut in a tin box, that contained a 
powerful argand lamp, which being placed at various distances 
from the back of the scene, gave a brilliant or a subdued splen- 
dour to the passing cloud, producing without any other aid the 
prismatic circle, with that enchanting purity which is peculiar 
to an Italian sky. . 

But the most impressive scene, which formed the finale of 
the exhibition, was that representing the region of the fallen 
angels, with Satan arraying his troops on the banks of the 
Fiery Lake, and ‘the rising of the Palace of Pandzmonium, as 
described by the pen of Milton. De Loutherbourg had already 
displayed his graphic powers in his scenes of fire, upon a great 
scale, at the public theatre—scenes which had astonished and 
terrified the audience ; but in this he astonished himself, for he 
had not conceived the power of light that might be thrown 
upon a scenic display until he made the experiment on his own 
circumscribed stage. Here, in the foreground of a vista, 
Stretching an immeasurable length between mountains, ignited 
from their bases to their lofty summits with many-coloured 
flame, a chaotic mass rose in dark majesty, which gradually 
assumed form until it stood, the interior of a vast temple of 
gorgeous architecture, bright as molten brass,.seemingly com- 
posed of unconsuming, unquenchable fire. In this tremendous 


displayed, which, being hidden from the audience, threw their 
whole influence upon the scene, as it rapidly changed, now to a 
sulphurous blue, then to a lurid red, and then again to a pale 
vivid light, and ultimately to a mysterious combination of the 
glasses, such-as a bright furnace exhibits in fusing various 
metals. The sounds which accompanied the wondrous picture 
struck the astonished ear of the spectator as no less. preter- 
natural; for, to add a more awful character to the peals of 
thunder and the accompaniments of all the hollow machinery 
that hurled balls and stones with indescribable rumbling and 
noise, an expert assistant swept his thumb over the surface of 
the tambourine, which produced a variety of groans that struck 
the imagination as issuing from infernal spirits. 

Such was De Loutherbourg’s Lzdophusikon'; and would 
that it were in being now, when the love of the fine arts has 
spread in so vast a degree !—that knowledge which could have 
appreciated its merits having increased a thousandfold since 
the period when the greatest scene-painter in the world was 
induced to dispose of his wondrous little stage, because the 
age could not produce amateurs sufficient, after two seasons, to 
make an audience to pay for lighting his theatre ! 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


The Roman Baths at Bath.— Major Davis, F.S.A., reports 
that within the last week or two several interesting discoveries 
have been made. At. a depth of very nearly 20 feet in the 
excavations at the Cross Bath was dug up a stone, 30 inches 
high by about 17 inches wide and 1o inches in thickness, with 
carving on three sides. The carving on the first side is little 
more than incisive work ; the second side is sculpture in high 
relief; the third side is fractured, showing it was attached to 
other masonry; and the back is a carving in low relief having 
no connection as to scale with the principal work. The incised 
carving, No. I, is a tree with spreading roots and branches, 
the trunk being entwined by a serpent. Two figures occupy 
the front of the stone—they are headless and almost armless. 
The figure of a man partially covered below the waist by some 
drapery is on the right reclining on a. bank beneath a tree. 
The figure on the left is that of a woman (nude), and is erect 
reaching something from the tree, but the other arm has 
perished. Between the figures is a vase or wallet. On the 
back of the stone is a large dog (?) somewhat like the Danish. 
boar-hound, except that it has a tail like a collie, turned up, 
over its back (some architectural foliage, and that may be 
another tail). The sculpture, Major Davis believes, represents 
the temptation and fall of Adam. It is possible that it may be 
Hercules and the Hesperidés, but the male figure is by no means 
Herculean. ‘This discovery is the first found in Bath that may 
be said to be of Christian, or rather Biblical, character, and 
certainly the only important one of similar character found in 
Britain. With this stone was a fragment of an altar and a 
metal flat globular cup six inches in diameter, with a Roman’ 
bronze coin inserted in its centre. A tazza was also dug up,. 
33 inches high, with a beautiful interlaced pattern engraved in 
the interior, 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


St. Thomas’s Church, Norbury, near Stockport.—After 
being closed for some weeks this church was opened on Sun- 
day. Important improvements have been made, and the edifice 
has been completely renovated and decorated throughout by 
Messrs. Goodall & Co., King Street, Manchester, under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. Darbyshire, F.I.B.A., Man- 
chester. A complete transformation has been effected. The 
cold, bare look of the interior has given way to a beautiful 
warm scheme of colour. The ceiling has been divided into 
panels with borders and central enrichments. The walls are 
divided by horizontal bands of zigzag and floral ornaments, 
and the chancel has been illuminated with symbolic designs in 
colour and gold. The old oak graining has given way to a 
rich scheme of citron and green colour, and the gallery and 
front are filled with an ornament of flowers and leaves ; the 
circular panels at the west end have been enriched by a quaint 
Medizeval arrangement of royal heraldry, painted by the archi- 
tect. The altar and reading-desks have new frontals of gold- 
coloured Utrecht velvet, in harmony with the general colour 
scheme, and the decorators have given great satisfaction by 
their artistic capabilities. 


Llanfair Caereinion.—The new tower of the parish church 
has been completed. The old tower consisted of stone walls 
about 15 feet high and about 5 feet thick, surmounted with a 
wooden erection about 15 feet high, which contained the bells, 
The stonework was evidently of a very ancient date, but, being 
in a bad state, was not of sufficient strength to stand any heavy 
superstructure, and when pulled down various signs of Norman 
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work were discovered, which showed undisputably that a 
Norman tower had existed there. The wooden superstructure 
was built about the year 1750, that date being found on the 
timbevs. In excavating for the foundations of the new tower 
immense boulders were found a few feet under ground, some 
over three tons in weight, which had evidently been taken from 
the bed of the adjacent Caereinion river. These were not dis- 
turbed, but the interstices were filled in selid with concrete, 
and a level bed formed for the new tower. The building of this 
tower, which is of the Early English style of architecture, was 
commenced in June 1884, and the work has been executed by 
Mr. William Morgan, builder, of Llanfair, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. A. E. Lloyd 
Oswell, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Shrewsbury. The stcne for the 
general walling is from a local quarry of the usual Welsh blue 
limestone, and is built in random rubble. The stone for 
windows and all dressings is from the Shelvoke quarry, West- 
felton, Shropshire, the steps in the turret being of Cefn flags. 
The weathercock and vane was supplied by Messrs. Jones & 
Willis, of Birmingham. The tower is go feet high to the 
weather-vane, and has cost about 1,260/. 


GENERAL. 


H.R.H. the Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck’ 
accompanied by Princess Victoria and Prince Alexander of 
Teck, and suite, visited the exhibition of Mr. T. Nelson 
MacLean’s sculpture at Messrs. Bellman & Ivey’s new galleries, 
37 Piccadilly, W., on Tuesday last, and expressed great satis- 
faction with the various works of art. 


Messrs. Rottmann, Strome & Co., of St. Mary Axe, 
London, have been awarded by the jury of the Antwerp Inter- 
national Exhibition the silver medal, the highest award, for 
leather papers. The award is given for their artistic merit and 
superior finish. 


An Art Exhibition is to be held next year in Folkestone. 
The guarantee fund exceeds 30,000/, and a site for the building 
has been granted by Lord Radnor. 


Mr. P. W. Nicholson, a Scottish artist, has been drowned 
while sketching on the Cromarty coast. He studied in Paris, 
and last year he had five pictures in the Royal Scottish 
Academy, the subjects being entitled On the Hilltop, In the 
Wood, Homeward, A Summer Afternoon, and Donald Clark's 
flouse. 


The Statue of Sir Josiah Mason, by Mr. Williamson, is 
now finished, and is to be placed on the pedestal in front of the 
Mason College, Birmingham, corresponding to that of the Dawson 
statue. It will be unveiled on October 1 by Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P. 


Mr. W. Cave Thomas has removed to 8 Fitzroy Street, 
where he is engaged on a series of paintings for Christ Church, 
Marylebone. 


Mr. Jabez Hoge, M.R.C.S., has in a late paper called 
attention to various cases of arsenical poisoning. He urges 
the necessity of legislation on the subject, such as has been 
carried out in other countries, and concludes by stating that a 
Bill has been framed by a committee of the National Health 
Society, which it is to be hoped will be favourably considered 
by the new Parliament. 


Mr. Blomfield has prepared plans for the restoration of 
Writtle Church, Essex, but no more than a part of the work 
can be undertaken at present. 


Mr. W. B. Richmond’s Audience 71 Athens during the 
Representation of the Agamemnon, which was at the Grosvenor 
Gallery this year, is now in the exhibition of the Birmingham 
Society of Artists. 


Mr. T. Stuart Burnett, A.R.S.A., has completed the life- 
size bronze statue of Alexander Selkirk (Robinson Crusoe), 
which is to be placed in a niche in “Crusoe’s Cottage,” Largo, 
Fife. The cost has been borne by Mr. D. Gillies, of the 
village. 

Sir William Lawson, K.C.M.G., President of the M‘Gill 
College, Montreal, has been unanimously elected president of 
the Birmingham meeting of the British Association next year. 
The 1887 meeting is to be held in Manchester. 


A Collection of Photographs and Drawings, illustrative 
of Indian buildings, can now be seen in the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art. They were prepared by Dr. 
James Burgess and Mr. Henry Cousen, with the aid of native 
assistants. 


The Earl of Dartmouth has promised 1,000/. towards the 
15,000/. which it is proposed to raise in order to erect 
churches at Catford, Hither Green, and Brockley. Major 
Forster has promised the site for the Catford building. j 


Sir Edward Watkin, and a party of the directors of the 
South-Eastern Railway, visited Sandwich Haven on Saturday, 
to consider the project for the navigation of the Stour, which, 
if carried out, may restore the ancient commercial importance 
of Sandwich. 


Rochdale Parish Church, which has been restored under 
the direction of Mr. J. S. Crowther, will be reopened on 
October 28. 


The First Stone of the proposed North Extension Pier at 
Sunderland was laid on Monday by the chairman of the River 
Wear Commissioners. The work forms part of a scheme for 
developing the capacity of the port, the chief feature of which 
is the construction of two piers, at an estimated cost of 
300,000/, 

Mr. E. F. Bishopp is the architect for the new business 
premises which have been erected at the corner of the Butter 
Market and the Thoroughfare, Ipswich. 


The Committee of the Edinburgh International Exhi- 
bition intend to consider the subject of plans early next week. 
A premium of 21/. has been offered for a design for the 
prospectus. 

Mr. Hamar Bass, M.P., has taken Bretby Hall (late the 
seat of the Dowager Countess of Chesterfield, but now the pro- 
perty of Lord Porchester) for three years, during which term his 
own country mansion will be rebuilt. 


A Company is to be formed in Chelmsford for the con- 
struction of a large swimming-bath and gymnasium, from the 
designs of Mr. F. Whitmore. 

Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son have been appointed archi- 
tects for the new schools which are to be erected in Webster 
Road, Liverpool. There were four competitors. 


A Chapel is about to be erected in Driffield from the plans 
of Mr. E. Simpson, of Manningham, Bradford. 


The Marquis of Breadalbane has offered to erect 
an ornamental drinking-fountain in the centre of the Public 
Square, Aberfeldy. 

Mr. J.P. Leonard has prepared plans for the drainage of 
Rathfarnham, co. Dublin, which have been submitted to the 
Local Government Board for approval. 


The Luton Town Council have obtained sanction to’ 
borrow 20,000/. to carry out a scheme for sewage disposal. 


Foston Church is to be restored, if sufficient funds are 
obtained, as a memorial of Sydney Smith, who was at one 
time rector of the parish. 

The Ankerwyke Estate, which includes Magna Charta 
Island, has not been sold, as the highest price offered. (50,000/.)- 
did not reach the reserve price. Afterwards it was offered in 
twelve lots; but, except in one instance, the prices tendered 
were not deemed sufficient. 


Bosworth Park, Leicestershire, the seat of Sir Beaumont 
Dixie, has been sold by private treaty to Mr. C. Tollemache 
Scott. It includes part of the battle-field of Bosworth. 


The New Theatre at Oxford will soon be commenced by 
the contractors, Messrs. Wilkins & Sons. Mr. H. G. W. 
Drinkwater is the architect. 


A Petition has been presented to the Govan School Board, 
praying that in the present circumstances of the place they will. 
not proceed with the erection of the proposed expensive new 
school in Hamilton Crescent. 


A Company is being formed for the erection of a pavilion 
facing the sea at Bray, near Dublin, containing:a hall to accom- 
modate 500 people, a large reading-room, &c. The building is’ 
to be of brick and stone, and not more than one storey high. 


Mr. T. Ryley, of Fleetwood, has obtained the contract for 
the locomotive offices at Horwich, which will measure 350 feet 
by 55 feet. 


The Calder Abbey Estate, near Whitehaven, containing 
1,440 acres of land, with mansion-house and woods, fishery, 
&c., and the picturesque ruins of Calder Abbey, a Cistercian 
monastery of the date 1134, has been sold to Mr. Rymer, of 
Manchester, for 44,200/.. 


A New Theatre has been erected in Accrington from the 
designs of Mr. J. R. Watson, the architect of the Grand 
Theatre, Leeds. 


Mr. J. T. Paton, of Norwood, has. offered to erect a town 
hall and library in Alloa, and on Tuesday the Burgh Commis- 
sioners approved of the site. 


The Town Hall, Bournemouth, has been offered by its 
owners to the Town Commissioners for 25,000/. 


Public Baths are to be erected by the Smethwick Local 
Board at a cost of about 7,000/, 


Chappuis’ Daylight Reflectors for Schools.—Factory, 
69 Fleet Street. 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER 18. 1885. 


A EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read 
im public must necessarily be held responsible 
for their contents, 

No communication can be inserted wnless 
authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer—not in every case for publica- 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as mich as 


possible to make their communications brief. | 


The space we can devote to Correspondence 
will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*e" As great disappointment is frequently 
expressed at the non-appearance of Contracts 
Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly re- 
quested that information of this description 
be forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C., not later than 5 p.m. on 
Thursdays, 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an 
extension of time, or an alteration of the 

_ date of sending in Competitions or Contracts, 

are requested in their letter of advice to 
write at the head of the required change— 
“Contract Reporter to Taz ARcHITECT.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under . £0 2 6 
. For every Additional Line . 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page. . . 210 0 
ForHalfPage . . . 410 0 
Fora Page . 5 s +O)" Oa 


On pages preceding and following matter 
Special rates, 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. 
per page ; 1s. per line. 
Special arrangement may be made for a 


Series of insertions on application to the 


ee at the Office, 175 Strand, Lon- 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


; FULHAM.—Noy, 2.—Designs and Specifica- 
tions are invited for Building a Vestry Hall 
and Offices. Premiums of 75,50, and 25 guineas. 
Mr. C, J. Foakes, Vestry Clerk, Berwick House, 
Walham Green. 


_READING.—Noy. 1.—The Berks Archzolo- 
Sical and Architectural Society offers prizes of 


32. 3s. and 2/. 2s. for the best set of measured | 
drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in 
the county of Berks, to be competed for by 
students of art, under the age of 25, residing in 
the county of Berks. Mr. Slingsby Stallwood, 
Architect, Reading. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—Sept. 21.—For Alterations to 
Stores, Donegall Quay. Mr. W. A. Currie, 
Secretary, Harbour Office, Belfast. 


BRADFORD.—Sept. 19.—For Building Three 
Houses. Mr. J. Young, Architect, 62 Market 
Street, Bradford. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Sept. 24.—For Building 
Lock-up, consisting of Inspector’s Quarters and 
Two Cells at Winshill. Mr. J. Somes Story, 
County Surveyor, Market Place, Derby. 


CHATHAM.—Sept. 18.—For Building-work 
and Ironwork for Printing Room at Assembly 
Rooms. Messrs. Margetts, Son & Co., Architects, 
Medway Priory, New Road, Chatham. 


DERBy.—Sept. 28. —For Sewering, Re-forma- 
tion, Metalling and Channelling, the Construc- 
tion of Manholes, and otherwise completing the 
Carriage-way of St. Luke’s Street ; also Curbing 
and Paving the Footways. Mr. Joseph Jones, 
Clerk. 

EXETER.—Sept. 22.—For Providiag and 
Fixing a Hercules Turbine Wheel, with Set of 
Pumping Machinery, and Rearranging Rising 
Mains at the Pynes Pumping Station. The City 
Surveyor, 18 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


GLASGOW.—Sept. 21.—For Supplying and 
Erecting Wrought-iron Bridges, weighing in all 
about 70 tons, on the Glasgow and South-West- 
ern Railway. Mr. John Morton, Secretary. 


GUILDFORD. — Sept.— For Building Addi- 
tional Wards and other Works at the Royal 
Surrey County Hospital. Mr. W. G. Lower, 
Architect, 124 High Street, Guildford. 


HEREFORD.—Sept. 29.—For Construction of 
Sewers, Reservoir, Tinks, Filter Beds, and 
Buildings, Keeper’s Lodge, Hmbankments, &c. 
Mr. John Parker, Engineer, Mansion House, 
Hereford, 


Huii.—Oct. 7.—For Sinking of a Pumping 
Shaft and Three Bores, and the Excavation of 
Connecting Adits at the Mill Dams, Cottingham, 
near Hull. Mr. D, Maxwell, Engineer, 


ILKLEY.—Sept. 25.—For Construction of 
3,000 feet of 15-inch Circular Stoneware Pipe. 
Mr. M. Hamsworth, jun., Clerk and Surveyor. 


KENDAL.—Sept. 25.—For Erection of Build- 
ings, New Home Farm, Graythwaite Hall 
Messrs. Webster, Son & Banks, Architects, 100 
Highgate, Kendal. 

LEEK.—Sept. 19.—For Partitioning, Counter- 
ing, &c., at Silk Manufacturing and Ware- 
house Premises, for Messrs. Wardle & Daven- 
port. Messrs. Wm. Sugden & Son, Architects, 
Leek. 


LEICESTER.—Sept. 21.—For Enlarging Post 
Office. The Postmaster, Leicester. Mr. A. B. 
Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall] Place, 8.W. 


LIVERPOOL.—Sept. 23.—-For the Supply of 
Lamp-columns and Lanterns for the Toxteth 
Park Local Board. Mr. Thos. Goffey, Clerk to 
the Board. - 


LonpDoN.—-Sept. 25.—For Construction of 
Scavengers’ Depot, Stoney Lane. Plans at the 
Office of the Engineer to the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Guildhall, E.C. r 


LONDONDERRY.—Sept. 30.—For Enlargement 
and Restoration of the Cathedral of St. Columb. 
Mr. J. G. Ferguson, Architect, East Wall, Lon- 
donderry. 


MANCHESTER.— Oct. 1.—For Repainting Out- 
side of Workhouse, Receiving and Casual Wards. 
Mr. George Macdonald, Clerk to the Guardians. 


Norwicu.—Sept. 21.— For Building Board 
Schools, Thorpe Hamlet. Mr. J. H. Brown, 
Architect, Lower Close, Norwich. 
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TENDERS. 


BLACKBURN. 


For Alteration of Premises for the Daisyfield 
Co-operative Society. Mr. J. W. SHORROCK, 


Architect. 
Livesey £145 (ORO 
Chamley 135 0 0 
Fawcett 114 10 O 
Harrison JIL LORO 
Parker s 9606 
ByROM (accepted) 96 5 O 
DERBY. 

For Erectiin of Billiard-room, Stable and 
Carriage-house, at Greenhill House, Ripley, 
ior Mr. 8B) Slack) Mre ReeARGYDE: 
Architect, Quantities supplied. 

Section 1. Section 2. 
Warren .£112 14 0 £394 6 O 
Clower o 8 O @ 450 0 0 
FLETCHER § (ae- 
cepted )* 5 Uh) ae 384 6 4 


* Acceptcd for both sections. 


For Erection of Store at Swanwick, for the 
Ripley Industrial Co-operative Society. Mr. 


R. ARGYLE, Architect, Ripley. Quantities 
supplied, 
Brentnall . £853 13 3 
Clark . 801 10 O 
Warren 800 0 O 
Roe & Son ; ‘ ‘ 672 12 9 
PERRY (accepted) : c , 663 16 4 


EAST HAM. 

For Four Shops, Green Street, Plashet, East 

Ham, for Mr. G. Bethell. Mr. W. BETHELL, 
Architect. 

WYSLES (accepted) . . 


. £1,325. 0 0 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


(SepreMBER 18, 1885. 


DUNFERMLINE. 
For Erection of new Bakery for the Co-opera- 
tive Society. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Donaldson, builder . . £3,660 0 O 
Mitchell & Kinghorn, joiner . 1,050 0 0 
McOwen & Lambert, slater . 180 0 0O 


EASTBOURNE. 
For the Erection of Five Groynes, near the 
Circular Redoubt. 


Dore ; ; ‘ £2,748 0.0 
Harrison . ‘ oy ee Ole ORO 
Hurst F ; 5 A . 2,640 0 0 
Hayward . ; F easy i 
COHEN (accepted) " ° 2 2,290 O80 


ELLAND. 
For Sewering, Draining, Forming 
of Back James Street. 


and Paving 


Rushton & Brear, Halifax yLooe Lz) 0 
Washington, Sowerby Bridge . 287 14 0 
Freeman & Co., Halifax A . 266 “9 44) 
Balmforth, Elland ; 5 = e243. ieee 
Beaten Halifax . ? Sears 
BATEMAN, Wyke (ace epted) sp clio e O.| 


HARLOW. 


For Building Vicarage at Harlow, Essex. Messrs. | 
WEAVER & ApDyY#, Architects, Devizes and | 


Bradford, Wilts. Quantities by the Archi- 


tects. 
Harrison & Crabb, Enfield . £4,458 0 0 
Ginn & Sons, Hertford . - 2,664 0 O} 
Burton, Sawbridgworth . oa e:653 ORO 
Moor, Trowbridge 2b14 19> 0 
Swain, London . 2,514 13 0 
Gasscock & Sons, Bishop Stort- 

ford ; 1, 2.425 0° 0 
Bell & Sons, Saffron Waldton Oe Ome) 
Brown, Braintree 7a 2,000) 2 02'0 
Cornwall, Bishop Stortford 5 hve GW) 
Mills, Cambr lage ye. ce SP FAUG > 0) e@) 
Howe & White, Wallington ea I. 80) 
WADE, St. Neot’s 8s (acceptel) . 1,900 0 0 


HULL. 

For Pulling Down of the Shambles and Con- 
struction of Market Hall, Shops, Dwelling- 
Houses, &c. Mr. W. "ALFRED GILDER, 
Architect, Hull. Quantities by the Archi- 
tect. 


Armitage & Hodgson , REMI ONY, 
Simpson & Malone . 5 EPMO at 
Vernon & Co., London O49 le) 
Blackburn, Hull s £S,81 68 Om 
Harper, Hull 7 183210 © One 
Ives & Co., Shipley . 18,750 0 0 
Jackson & Sons, Hull 18,720 0 O 
Stanley, Hull . 18,633 0 0 
Goates, Hull . : 18,456 0 0 
Hockney & Lizzins, Hull 18,2895 050 
Richardson, Hull . 17,922 14 0 
Musgrave, Hull E Weis Oo 0 
Drury, Hull (accepted) , N76 LOS ORO 
For Tron Roof. 

Newton, Chambers & Co., 

Sheffield. : 5 ; O2ke-O. 26) 
Butler & Co., Leeds 5 RO AO 0) 
Head, Wrightson & (Co.,, 

Stockton é 2 2) 
Handysides & Co., Derby GE a KO eer 8 


LEICESTER. 

For Erection of Stabling, Carriage Houses, and 
600 yards of Brick Boundary Walling at 
Blaby. Mr. E. L. Mrums, Architect. 
Brown, Whitby , : : 5 cast) 
Taylor, Leicester . 


Tarry, Leicester . 440 

Harwood & Turner, New Evington 436 14 11 
Smith & Harrison, Belgrave ALO 9) 11) 
J. Phipps, Whetstone . 400 16 10 | 
T. Phipps, Enderby St Oe 20) 
Jackson, Leicester 394-176 
Glover, Blaby . 380 10 0 
Major, Leicester . 380 10 0 
Glover, Blaby . 375 0 0} 
Roberts, Whetstone 360 13 0 
Angrave, Leicester 5 356 9 10 
Langton & Sons, Enderby . 353 18 0 
Cursley, Leicester A 7 20 2. 0 
Turner, Leicester é j ~ol@e-O #0 


6 5| 
468 18 6 
6 


ELLON, N.B. 
For Enlargement of Board Schools. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Laird, carpenter. "5 £105 0 0 

Forbes, mason . . A sie OR 

Fyvie, slater 4 . . .. 60 Se 

Low, plasterer . . 29 15 0 
HALIFAX. 


For Enlargement of Brass and Lead Works. 
Mra. ats PATCHETT, Architect. 
Bentley, excavator, mason, and bricklayer. 
Halliday, carpenter and joiner. 
Walsh, plumber and glazier. 
Barrett.& Son, plasterer and slater. 


LONDON. 

For Building Schools; Bermondsey, for the 
Committee of the Stephen-the-Yeoman 
Ragged Schools. Mr. JAMES CLENCH, 
Architect, Mansion House Chambers, Queen 
Victoria Street, City, E.C. 


Reynolds . . £1,398 0 0 
Roberts “Vator 10 
Chafen 1,200 0 0 
Schofield ; ‘ 1,198 0 0 
Tyler : d ; i 1,197, 20 50 
Jones & Co, : ; » dol SO SO ae, 
Eldridge . : ‘ ¢ + (525 RG 
Wells . LES So ao 
Buller 1,100 0 0 
Lindfield . 1,095 0.40 
W. & F, Croaker 1,078 0 0 
Ridout 1,047 10 0 
Sabey & Son : : . 1,044 0 0 
Angood. . ‘ 5 ; » 2,020 2D.29 
Swain R - p , 1,020; 020 
Wood & Co. . - : > 1009700 
W.& H. Castle . : ’ i Mt,018 4UE 0 
Pack Bros. ‘ 990 0 0 
BALAAM Bros. (accepted) 6 OOO 
Cuming & Barnet ? 919 19 0 


For Erection of Shop eer Dwelling-house in 
High Road, Kilburn, for Mr. Geo. Skinner, 
Mr. EDWARD Monson, jun, A.RILBA, 


Architect, Grosvenor House, The Vale, 
Acton, W. 
LorRD, Chelsea (accepted) . .#891 0 O 


Established 1820. | 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


3 Silver Bet 4 eroree Medals 


2 ar po AY hes BEIM a 


EXHIBITION, 


[Telephone No. 3,525. 
1884, 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


RY CONOLLY, 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to their Closets, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the accompanying 


Iilustration. 


THE “ SAFETY” VALVE WATER-CLOSET, 


WITH 


Conolly’s Reversible Trap (Patent No. 3,754). 


being no space for the generation of gases. 
of soil corroding the edge of pipe, as the clack is made to open against it. 


CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION IN NEW SANITARY SHOW-ROOM. 
ad, 169 & 171 Drummond Street. 


This drawing illustrates an improvement in the trap of a Closet, which admits of the outlet being 
placed in any position to suit the soil-pipe. This object is attained by means of a collar, which is similar 
in shape to that of an ordinary Valve-Closet. The base of the collar being round is flanged A ; this is 
attached to a corresponding flange B, formed on the end of Trap by means of screw bolts, and from the 
drawing it will be seen that the outlet can be fixed in any position. It is obvious that this system can 
be adopted in every case where a separate Trap is employed. 

The “Safety” Valve Water-Closet, like the “ Nestor” as regards the Basin, is made with a cast lead 
trap above the floor line. The Trap is constructed so that the water-line is within 1} in. of the seating of 
the Closet; therefore it will be seen if there become any defect in the indiarubber seating, the trap stil} 
remains scaled ; by this means the necessity of a ventilating pipe is also dispensed with, also the old 
system of having a weeping pipe from the supply to the Lead Trap fixed in the box of Closet, there 
The overflow arm is also protected from the possibility 
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LONDON—continued. 


For Construction of Eight-cell Destructor For Alterations to 29 Chapel Street, Edgware 


and Chimney-shaft, 180 feet high; and 
Works in connection therewith, in Went- 
worth Street and George Yard, E., for the 
Whitechapel District Board of Works. 
Mr. W. LA RIVIERE, Architect and Sur- 
veyor to the Board. Quantities by Mr. 
Robert W. Hobden, 14 Devonshire Street, 
B.C, 


For the Ironwork, including Royalty on the| 


Use of their Patents. 
Manlove, Alliot & Fryers . . £2,280 0 0 


For the whole of the Brickwork, Masonry, and 
other Work, exclusive of the Foundations 
of the Shaft, whichis being done by the 
Board. 


Bentley . - 5 : emcee i). 20) 
Chapple . - : ; . 4,600 0 0 
Greenwood , ‘ kK - 4546 0 0 
Brass . 5 ' . A edt ton OO 
Nightingale é 4,354 0 0O 
- Morter 5 s ‘ : 4,100 0 0O 
Dove. 4,100 0 O 
Rider 7 4,088 0 O 
Smart 5 ° 3.990220) 10 
Mowlem BEDS in 0) 
Perry 3,947 0) 0 
Gentry. ‘ 3,896) 05.0 
Ashby & Horner 3,847 0. 0 
oe 3 Foo. Oe 
Pritchard . ‘ ; 3. OU One) 
Cook & Sons . c Ro! On ar 


For Cottages in Priory Grove, Clapham, for 
Mr. R. B. Summerford. Mr. Gro. JAcK- 
son, Architect. 


Tyerman, Walworth . £2,505 0 0 
Holloway Bros., Battersea 2,039" 0 © 
Humphris, Sutton (too late) 2,500- 0 0 
Gregory, Clapham Junction 2,397 0. 0 
Stride, South Lambeth a 20 aa 
JOHNSON, Wandsworth Com- 

mon (accepted) . é 2,200 10 


For Heating No. 10 Villiers Street, Charing 
Cross, London, 8.W. 
Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 


Road, Mr. R. WILLeEy, Architect. 
Woodward . : ; - £714 0 0 
Penny & Co. é 625. 0 0 
Jones & Sons : A F ETO HO). XO) 

' Rhodes . 5 ° ° Robot uO 
LUTON. 


Tor the Erection of Two Houses in Melsom 


Street. Mr. A, E. SM1IrH, Architect. 
Slough ; : feel OO) 
Sanders . : F 5 800 =O 
Ranch : ; : : ch IEG. Oe) 
Neville. : : ; ee roe \) 
Sinfield . ; 5 : 1109"-0" 0 
Box (accepted) : . fr LOO REO FEO 

NORTHAMPTON. 

For Extension of Boiler-house Building at 
Ecton Sewage Farm. Mr. W. I. Brown, 
Borough Surveyor. 

Berrill, jun. . . £109 0 0 
Sharman OSOS AO 
White . 102 0.0 
Dunkley LOM Os40 
Heap : : . : SO ey MON 
CLAYSON Bros. (acecpted) . S20 7.2.0 
SOUTHEND-ON-SBA. 
For about 435 lineal feet of Road-makine, 


36 feet wide, with one Granite Kerbed 
Path, and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, with 
Manholes, Gullies, and other Works, on the 
London Road Kstate. 


S. & J. Saunders . ; . ~5039)-0 0 
Oliver . j ; : F eee AO) XG) 
Wood & Co, : : spp 0) 
Schofield. : Z : ee OOO UO) 
Cuming & Bennett. ; 7 O50" 0 
Harris . ; : : 4 oleh OPO 
Nicholls ; : : : atts WO = 00) 
Howard 5 PAS) Se 
Steward : é 5 : po ZOTAR) 
Osenton ' : ; : 26318 O80 
Nicholson . ; i : SEE OPMD) 
BULLOCK (accepted) 2555 1 


ROCHDALE. 

For Heating Wesleyan School Chapel, Newbold,. 
Rochdale. Mr, JESSE HorsFALL, Architect, 
Rochdale and Todmorden... 

| The Molus General. Ventilating 


and Heating Company ., .+£106 0 0 
Howard & Sons, Rochdale .. ., 88 14 6 
J. & H. Baldwin, Stacksteads .. 37 5 0 
Petrie, Rochdale.. ., » +», 3310 0 
Dawson, Rochdale . . .. 33 0 9 
Butterworth, Rochdale «, Phen ZO 
Ton@x, Rochdale (accepted) a : a 


Kershaw, Heywood . : °, 


SPALDING. 

'For Erection of a Nag Stable on Mr. Samuel 
Campain’s Farm, Deeping St. Nicholas, for 
the Right Hon. Lord Carrington. Mr. J. 
CARTER JONAS, Surveyor, Cambridge. 


Watson A 5 . £1230, 20 
Peck 7 - é . < 11 iano 
Moore, jun. . : . . ~« 100, 7,0mar 


ST. HELENS. 
|For Manager’s House, for the Lead Smelting 


Company. Mr. IT. J. TuRPIN, Surveyor; 

Liverpool. 
Tomkinson & Co. . ‘ £796 00 
Taylor : ‘ a 2 27 Oa LOmeO 
Harris & Co. : , : . 698 0 O 
Whittaker ; : , 00%, 0me0: 
Rothwell ., ‘ ; : 598. lowe 
Foster A é i ; . p63. 1d 


e 


TRURO. 
For Reseating the Floor and Galleries of the 
Bible Christian Chapel. Mr. W. SWIFT, 
Architect, Truro. 


Parkin & Son ; ‘ F 7 £2105 0.0 
Welsh - : . : . , 198 On0 
Clark .. ; P : P 5° 1185 1ODR0 
Julian ; 70 OF 20. 
Blamey 167 10 O 
Broad 166 0 9 
Joser . ; : ‘ : .. 16570003 
MoyYLE, Chacewater (accepted) . 145 0 O~ 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. 
From 5s. each. 


Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST ana Desimnoniela to 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


A, F, ST, GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


Telephone Manufacturer and 


Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 


Patentee. 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.c. 


Bristol_A. Gardiner & Son. 


om 


a 


Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. 
Greenock— Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. 
London—Harry Pearce, 125 Great Portland St., W. 
Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s: 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. : 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. | 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 


TESTIMONIAL. 


BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, Nr. LEEDS, February 7, 1884. 


Gentlemen,—Wil! you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST- 
MENT, with Cord and Pulley as last. 
are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS. My joiner who. 


fixed them says they are SIMPLY PERFECTION, and I agree with him. 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen workin 


I may say those fixed in my house 


JNO. KEENAN. 


g. 
Manchester_Spink & Mallison, Blake Street, 
Stretford Road. 
Seotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. gate Road, . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West 


ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 


Price £12 12s. 


or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


THE SOFTENING 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE 


per pair. 


PURIFICATI 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


/ATER. 


ON OF 


The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in maay 


4 
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for Erection of Chapel and Classrooms. 
CHARLES 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


BELL, F.R.I.B.A;, 


| 
} “y7° 
'mated at millions per annum), h 


Mr. adopt Lowe’s patent wood-block flooring for the | 


Architect, | booking-stalls, waiting-rooms, offices, &c., of 


Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. 


Chapel. | taken in hand. 
Ham : ‘ . . £2,578 0 0 Messrs. ARCHIBALD SMITH & STEVENS 
Wellings : . : - 2,118 0 O have just completed for the Countess de Torre 
‘Davis . ‘ 1,860 0 0 Diaz, at her residence, 21 Devonshire Place, one| 
_ Moss . : . - 1,800 0 O of Stevens & Major’s patent hydraulic lifts, | 
Horsman 1,694 0 O worked from a tank in the roof, so that it is) 
Tyldesly . : 1,690 0 0 available night and day. 
Lynex ' : + U1649"" 0720) ig ; i ‘ 
“Bradney . ; : 1.588 0 0| A THREE-LIGHT Munich stained glass window, 
Gouch > ie representing the Sermon on the Mount, has just 
g : ; ; ola sSOm Oe Oo : 
TE PROPER : been placed in the church of Crosby-on-Eden, 
Davis . : 535 0 (0 Carlisle. The artists are Messrs. Mayer & Co. 
_ Wellings ; ; 447 0 O| Messrs. Cray & Sons, of the Victoria Iron | 
_Ham 442 0 0} Works, Oswestry, have received orders for 
Moss : 400 0 Oj machinery for the waterworks at Yokohama, 
, Horsman 366 0 0 Japan. 
gr ridealy c 350 0 0O| Messrs. Lucas & Son have secured the 
aed aa ’ 347 0 O/ contract for the construction of the Dundee 
radney , 344 0 0) Suburban Railway, and intend to proceed with 
Gough ‘ ‘ 322 0 0 the works on the completion of the survey. ~ 
d YORK TOWN, BERKS, ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, Edgbaston, 
For Alterations at School for Fromley School} mingham, was reopened on Saturday last, after 
Board. Messrs. C. SmirH & Son, Archi-| extensive alterations and additions, under the 


tects, Reading. 


their fine stations, and the work is just being 


superintendence of Mr. J. A. Chatwin, archi- 
0 tect. The greater part of the interior fittings, 
0 including a handsome brass eagle lectern, was 
0 supplied by Messrs. Jones & Wallis, of Birming- 


“Poole & Son, Hartley Wintney . £1,736 0 
‘Spooner, Bagshot. : of RS 0) 
‘ Spere & King, Wokingham orion) 
‘Garland, Aldershot . 1,465 0 
‘Watson, Ascot . j 1,448 O O 
' Henderson, Wokingham ‘and 

Camberley . : 1418 0 0 


0 ham and London. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY.—Owing t9 the 


great success of the Amateur Photographic 
| 


Exhibition, held in Bond Street last spring, the 


ef | rectors of the London Stereoscopic and Photo- 


TRADE NOTES. 


oak blocks with teak border. | 


AFTER much consideration the engineers and turers, 
architect for the Mersey Tunnel Railway Com- paving 


graphic Company have again secured the same 
galleries for April and May next, when it 
THE whole of the church floor of St, Mary’s anticipated a still more interesting series of 
Catholic Church, Flint, described in our last photographs will be brought together. 
number, is laid with Lowe’s patent wood-block profits that are made will be devoted to a 
flooring in red wood, and the chancel. floor in charitable object. | 


Any 


MEssrs. STUART & Co, granolithic manufac- | 
dyring the last month have entered into 
contracts with several corporations and | 


ave decided to | College, London ; Clyde Trust, Glasgow ; London 


and North-Western Railway, and Caledonian 
Railway. The estimated number of superficial 
feet of paving contracted for is about 1,116,760, 
and represents about 31,250 tons of materials 
and employment to about 2,000 men. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


|A NEW and valuable instrument for land sur- 
_veying, &c., called the universal telemeter, the 


invention of the Abbé Luigi Cerebotani, Pro- 


fessor of Astronomy and Mathematics at the 
| University of Verona, has been brought under 


our notice by the English agents, Messrs. 
Wreschner & Co. To attempt a detailed de- 


‘scription of it without the aid of illustrations 


would be unsatisfactory, but we may say that 
it simplifies the’ operation of land surveying to 
an extent not hitherto effected, and enables any 


‘number of objects to be measured as regards 
height, depth, and projecting points, with the 


most minute accuracy from any base at which 


Dir. the telemeter may be placed. It consists in the 


main of two telescopes fixed at a certain 
distance from each other, the one used for a 


base line, the’ other for angles. A graded 
rule on which they, so to speak, rest 
enables the line of length to be found 


by easy calculation. Attached to the tripod 
stand, with a simple and reliable mode of 
securing a perfect level base, is a drawing- 
board, and in connection with the instrument 
itself is a rule working over the drawing- 
board, which enables the position of each object 
to be registered on drawing paper as the obser 
vations are taken; thus a complete plan of the 


18 ‘country is produced at the same time as the survey. 


The distances of ships at sea can be obtained as 
easily as objects on land, and, apart from civil 
purposes, it will be found a valuable acquisition 
to an army or fleet in war. The telemeter has 
already created a considerable amount of in- 
terest on the Continent, and we understand one 
is already in use at the German War Office, and 


pany, having in view the expected enormous) companies, including Liverpool, Maidstone, New our own Government, by means of the Royal 
pedestrian traffic through their stations (esti-| York, Clifton, Niagara Falls, U.S.A.; Holloway | Engineers, purpose making a series of experi- 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXAIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 
GIBBARD’S PATENT 
RELIABLE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. | 
Works: TIVERTON ROAD, EX ETER.| 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co ) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyer. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Ifours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 
The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANT- } 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work | 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; De-igns;) 
weneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- | 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives n ktching or Colour; 
Tracings und Mountings of every description ; Pians, &c, on. 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- | 
Lithography 4 eres Heraldic Work. 
mates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION | 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, Original Makers of non:Arseni- 
cal Papers, Astistic Wall and Ceiling Papers, Raised 
Flocks, Embossed Leather and “ Tergonne” patented, 
(imitation embossed leather), 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
DS ee aie Pa Ss. S.. PHILLIPS. 
FIXING BLOCKS 
s 
WRIGHT'S FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS. 
(PATENTED 1881.) 
For Skirtings, Dados, Matchboarding, Linings, 
&c., superseling Wood Grounds and Backings, 
withou! extra cost, Special Sections are now made 
for fixing Floor-boards to Concrete or Fireproof 
Vtoors, omitting Joists, saving Depths, and pre- 
venting Spaces or the accumulation of Dirt and 
Dust. Fireproof Plate for Joists, &c, &c.— 
GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 3 Westminster Chambers, 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London. W. Illustrated lists and Descriptions post free. 


LAMS & CO,, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


"PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS, 


Dado Dccorations, Embossed I.eathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
> SoLe ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition. 184. 


GOODMAN & Co. 


NOTE— CIty Orrices :— 
. 72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
FIRE BRICKS, | 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
BLUE: BRICKS, &e. &c. 
SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 


E. BOWEN, Stourbridge; WM. HARRIMAN & CO. (Limited), 

Newcastle ; The ALDRIDGE COLLIERY Co. (Blue Bricks, &c.); 

Bowsy & Epwarps, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 
Pots); Peaa & Co, Derby (Plaster, &c.). 


Srores at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN; 
G. E. R. Depot, DEVONSHIRE SrReKer, EB. 
L. & N.-W,  Depor, OLD Forp, H. 


SHIPPING ORDERS EXEGUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOT.CE, 


SAND. SAND. 


| BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
| Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 


For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDEKs. 
Kj HITE SAND, DIAMGND GRIT, for 


| Cementing, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 
TILES. 
Samples n/# prices on application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 


oOALrA-D 


Victoria Street, S.W. 


Westernam Keut. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in ene piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or™ 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“©9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0, 1884. 


‘“*Str,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &e. ~ 

“To Mr, Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 

Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


‘DEAR Mr. GruNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency’of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever}n wn. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884. ; 

“DEAR Srr,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adop*ed by me in school at Seaton, and a second in a 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient. and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. CO. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“ DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
>30nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 


Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibi.ion, 1885 :—** 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 


»| Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 


the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warm ng schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 80 Duncan Terrace, City 
Roa’, London.— Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 
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we 


ments with it. We understand the inventor 
has been closely engaged for the last three 
years on the invention, and, when a demand is 
created for it, the cost of making may be con- 
siderably reduced from the price now asked for 
it. It has been patented in England, and, we | 
believe, will in time be extensively used. We 
may probably at a future time revert to the in- 
vention again; meantime it can be seen at the 
agents’ address, 43 London Wall, E.C. 


—__o+—— 


INDIAN BRIDGES. 


A paRTy of the members of the Society of | 
Engineers paid a visit on Wednesday to the 
engineering establishment of Messrs. Baillie at 
the London Yard, Isle of Dogs, for the purpose 
of inspecting the works now in hand there. 
These are all of considerable magnitude, 
including several bridges of large span for the 
Indian State Railways, the principal one being 
two steel cantilevers for a bridge of 800 feet 
span, which, with the ponderous and costly 
staging for its erection, formed the chief object 
of attraction to Wednesday’s visitors. ‘The 
cantilevers in question will eventually form 
part of the Sukkur Bridge over the river Indus. 
Although Messrs. Baillie are well known for 
their iron bridges, and have had the greatest 
experience in building them, yet this is looked 
upon as quite an exceptional piece of work, and 
the energies of nearly the whole of the hands 
on the establishment are being employed to cope 
with its difficulties. When itis stated that there 
-are some 800 men in the “yard,” which covers 
between 13 and 14 acres of ground, it will be seen 
what a gigantic task the firm have before them. 
The following few particulars concerning the 
big bridge may be of interest. It is designed | 
on the cantilever principle, is 790 feet clear 
between the face of abutments, and 820 feet | 
between the vertical pillars and the centre lines 
of the main horizontal tie, and the top of the 
large pillars and struts is 169 feet above the 
bed plates. There is a girder of 200 feet 


/and in some parts it will be 180 feet high. This | 
|the year. 


/In addition to the Sukkur Bridge, the same) 


will be about 3,200 tons. The staging for that 
portion of the bridge which is to be erected 
covers a space of 400 feet long and 120 wide, 


it is estimated will require over 2,000 loads of 
timber besides many tons of bolts and nuts. | 


firm have now in course of construction 32) 
spans of iron bridges, 100 feet each, and weigh- | 
ing upwards of 2,000 tons, and seven of them) 
are at the present time in different stages of | 
erection. All these, together with the works 
and photographs and models of the past labours | 
of the firm were looked at with the greatest | 
interest by the visitors, | 


TRADE IN WURTEMBERG. 


THE English Consul has supplied the following 
report on building trades in Wurtemberg :— 
The reports received from iron and _ steel 
foundries for the year 1884 complain of| 
diminished prices and reduction in sales. 
Manufacturers of fastenings for houses, win- 
dows, &c., locks, safes, fireproof cases, &c., all 
attribute the unfavourable condition of the 


| market to excessive and unsound competition, 


Wurtemberg manufactures machinery and) 
mechanical appliances of every sort, and ex-| 
ports more than one-third of its annual pro- 
duction. Employment is given to 7,000 work- 


The machinery industry in general has begun 
to recover to some extent from the effects of the 
over-production which was noticeable all over 
Germany and Austria at the commencement of 
The trade in locomotives has lost 
some of its foreign market, as well as the 
demand from Germany itself, This is partly 
due to the tendency to adopt modern specialities, 
such, for, instance, as electricity, as well as to 
the influence of competition upon prices. 

The machinery factory of LEsslingen, the 
largest in the country, suffers from the inactivity 
in the way of railway enterprise, which is 
practically at a standstill, and has determined © 


‘upon adopting the manufacture of specialities. 


Machinery for the paper and wood trades, as 
well as agricultural appliances, realised a good 
‘result, but those for the use of mills receded in 
ivalue, greatly owing to reduction in prices and 
‘Customs difficulties with Spain, Austria, and 
Russia. The manufacture of tools and imple- 
‘ments has had a prosperous year, chiefly owing. 
to the enforced attention to minor branches of 
industry, but complaints are heard of the ob-- 
structions in the way of Customs duties, par-- 
ticularly with Austria. 

The manufacture of cabinet-work and furni-- 
ture generally is chiefly carried on in the capital, 
where it gives employment to some 2,000 hands. 
The better class of goods is of excellent work-- 
manship, and commands a well-deserved repu-- 
tation. Sculpture in wood, for church purposes, 
enjoys a large export and home market, and 


men, one company at Esslingen alone numbering | parquet floorings are extensively manufactured 
1,600 hands. Tuis company furnishes railway in every variety of wood, and largely exported’ 
carriages and locomotives, the former at the to all parts of the world. Wood turnery and 
rate of from 400 to 500 annually, and the latter) toys give very large employment, and are sent. 
at the rate of about 100 per annum. Steam to all countries. There is also a large trade ini 
boilers, motors, cranes, rollers, pumps, andj fancy goods, boxes, pipes, brushes for the toilet,. 
bridges are also extensively manufactured. Im- &c. Vats, casks, and barrels are extensively. 
plements of all sorts for tanners, bookbinders, manufactured, and there is a firm of cork- 
shoemakers, watchmakers, opticians, with agri-| cutters in Niirtingen which exports largely to 


between the ends of the cantilevers, and ex- 
clusive of this the total weight of steel used | 


cultural machines and fittings for mills of all 
sorts, are also largely made. 


wool cards, are manufactured in various dis- 
tricts, as well as mechanical appliances for the 
preparation of food. 


Machines for | 
| workers in metal, paper, wood, with looms and 


| Austria and South America. 

In the year under consideration the condition 
of the wood-sawing trade was unfavourable, 
owing to the reduction in the price of the. 
manufactured goods, and the undue enlarge 
|ment of existing, or unnecessary formation of: 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle as in Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
Established in 1880, 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH Dr. SALVIATI. 


The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of | 


‘making the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, | Big : 


and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hitherto | 
charged abroad or by the London agents. | 
‘See “ Building News,” Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the | 
Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton | 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. | 

| 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at 15s. per sq. ft. 


Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at! 
20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing. 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Js. 6d. per 
Rai more than the price of the ordiuary Commen Irun Cut 

8. ne 

The Steel Cut Nails are far suverior in quality and more uni- 
torm in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet_pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters. they are tuund cheaper in actval use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r cwt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘“MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


PIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


| 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WARZHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS | 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY.) 


Pattern Books of Materials (special). Price Lists, Illustrations, 
z &€e., on Appuearion, z 
WNRENCE LANE, E,C FACTO2Y— KENSIGNTON, 


4 LA 


. GRRDINER & ‘Sons, 


SHINTS- [RoNwoRKS 
J PRIEST Ot. 
WROT. [RON WORK of EvERY KIND. 
“WRoT |RON SASHES k CASEMENTS. 
FIRE PROOF K INSURANCE Doors. 
ECCLESIASTICAL X DomESTIC 
ao PURNITURE. “2: 
CRiRLoquES & ESTIMATES on HPP LicAtion. 


oe] 


: ALL 


OLUME XXXIII.OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Gilt Leftere’. price 12¢. 6d, 
Office : 175 S rand, London, W.C. 


SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1885. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c.. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY: 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced.» 
No Chemical Baths are required. Water only is used. The 
manipulation is exactly simitar to the Fcrro-Prussiate Process.. 
No adaitional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 


| are quite permanent. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Cirenlar on application. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


_. Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY,, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


WV LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 174” by 3” by 3/’ best Yellow Deal, planed all round.. 
Price 12s. 3d. per 100 blocks, or special quotation for ** ex 
ship” orders. 

Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 
1s. 7d. in stamps. Importers :— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
Large Stock Dry Mahogany Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mouldings, 
: eats, <c.— Telephone 3,188, 
bag 
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new, manufactories. The parquet flooring 
factory at Ravensburg, which exports largely 
to England and Holland, describes the con- 
dition of the trade as decidedly depressed, 
owing to reduction in prices and difficulty in 
transport. The furniture manufactories of 
Stuttgart obtained on the whole reassuring 
results. Some of the larger establishments 
suffered at first from the raising of the wages 
consequent upon the strike in the carpentering 
trade, which impaired the market, and com- 


petition with establishments in Berlin and) 


Paris, but the general industry was unaffected 
by the change. Hxport was chiefly with Spain, 
South America, Italy, and Belgium. The trade 
in clock-cases and wooden frames remained for 
the most part unaltered, but there was a slight 
improvement in price in certain instances. 

The principal stones quarried in the country 
are sandstone, used both for building purposes 
and also largely exported as mill-stone, and 
granite, found chiefly in the Black Forest and 
the Alb, and used extensively for monumental 
buildings. 


sale, and cement works to the number of about 
twenty, manufacturing Roman and Portland 


cement. There isa large manufactory of pottery | 


and ceramic articles, such as cooking utensils, 
tiles, pipes, &c., and one factory at Schramberg 
produces artistic porcelain and stoneware after 
Medieval patterns with great success. Glass, 
in all its forms, is also made and blown in 
several establishments. 


The stone-quarrying and marble industries | 


enjoyed a favourable year, the former- being 
largely occupied in supplying stone for the new 
railway stations at Mainz and Frankfort-on-the 
Main. Cement mauufacturers complain of re- 
duction in prices, and the demand for buildings 
of an inferior quality, which prevents the pro- 
sperties of cement from being exhibited in their 
- true light. The porcelain and stoneware factory 
of Schramberg reports the year as very favour- 


able, the market considerably extended, and, 
In the) 


the employment of hands increased. 
case of cooking utensils, stoves, &c., complaints 


There are also slate-quarries which | 
give considerable employment and produce} 
superior articles commanding a good foreign | 


are made as to the inferior quality of the 
articles demanded by the public. The statistics 
of the glass trade for the year are satisfactory. | 


—— = 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


Mr. C. B. TREE, of 132 Petherton Road, 
Highbury New Park, has just published the 
following :— 

“Sunbeams” (for mezzo-soprano). Words 
jand music by G. Hubi Newcombe. An ex- 
ceptionally graceful melody, wedded to words 
equally pretty and graceful. This song should 
become very popular; it is one of the best of 
the class we have seen for some time. 


“Our Darling’) “Gn eG,. and = be tiat), 
Words by Ray Lotinga, music by Lindsay 
Proctor. A pathetic song, of great beauty, | 


and at the same time carefully and artistically 
written. The words are good, though they have 
the modern fau't of a total disregard of all 
accent and number of feet in the lines, but 
this might be remarked of nearly all the songs 
of to-day; and perhaps some may not con- 
sider it a fault, though, for our part, we should 
like to see a more careful regard for the 
elementary principles of prosody in composi- 
tions which claim to be poems. 

“March in F,” for pianoforte, by Arthur H. 
|Harvey. A stirring and effective march of the 
‘military type, which should gain much favour 
‘as it becomes known. The “trio” may be 
/specially commended. 
“Danse Hlegante,” for pianoforte, by Alberto | 
| Kessler. <A pretty and graceful composition in 
the *‘ gavotte ” measure, though not so described. 
| This should be warmly welcomed by pianists as 
|a really effective, though not difficult, addition 
to their répertoire ; while teachers will find it of 
service in promoting elegance and lightness of 
|touch in their pupils. It can also be had for 
|military and orchestral bands, and in this con- 
‘nection has already gained some popularity. 


Messrs. Duff & Stewart, of 832A George Street, 
Hanover Square, W., are publishing “ The Han- 


|over Edition.” We are pleased to add our testi- 


mony to that of many others as to the excellence 
of this new edition of classical and standard 
music, vocal and pianoforte. It has been too 
long the custom to publish these old favourites, 
being non-copyright, in a cheap form, badly 
printed, and on wretched paper; the musical 
public will therefore be much indebted to 
Messrs. Duff & Stewart for this excellent re- 
issue, Most of the pianoforte pieces are 
revised and fingered by Mr. J. T. Trekell, and 
can safely be recommended to teachers and 
others as accurate and trustworthy versions. 


|The catalogue is already long, and still grow- 


ing, so that we are unable to particularise ; but 
our readers can obtain a complete list on appli- 
cation to the publishers, in which they will find 
few standard works wanting. The pianoforte 
duets (arranged by Adrian de Lorme) and the 
vocal series we can specially commend. The 
list includes also the well-known exercises, 
studies, scales, &c., by Bertini, Czerny, Herz, 
Schmidt, Kalkbrenner, Diabelli, and others, 
The whole of the “ Hanover Edition” is arranged 
in a most artistic manner, beautifully printed 
on excellent paper, eschewing half-sheets alto- 
gether. 

Also by the same publishers—“ Gwendoline,” 
gavotte for pianoforte, by Cecil Nielson. Pretty, 
light, and short, yet effective; suitable for 
pupils of moderate capability. 


—*os—_—__ 


GARMOUTH BRIDGE. | 


A PAPER was read on Tuesday in Aberdeen by 
Mr. P. M. Barnett, Permanent Way Engineer, 
Great North of Scotland Railway, Aberdeen, on 
the railway bridge which is being erected over 
the Spey, near Garmouth. In regard to the 
railway line from Portsoy to Elgin, he said it 
was a single line throughout, and the works— 
with the exception of those at Cullen, about 
five miles from Portsoy, where there are heavy 
cuttings and several viaducts, and at the Spey, 
seventeen miles from Portsoy—are compara-' 
tively of a light description. Having stated 
that twenty-five years ago there were only four 
bridges for roads over the Spey for a distance 
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OF REMOVAL. 


BELLMAN’S PATENT GULLY, 


Y AOE ROUND 
BUARS 


Waste Pipes. 
Avoids all Splashing. 
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| Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. 

The ordinary P or S trap to be used in connection with Gully being 
in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
” 
Receives and disconnects ome Rain-water Pipe and Three 


Forms Drain for Area or Surface. 
Is easy of Access for Clearance: 


This is 


and of various sizes. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
on Sanitary Matters. 


PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


(OFFICE ONLY) 


BEELELMAN & IVEY. 


87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT & SON, 


Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Blue Bricks, suitable for Railway and other purposes. Roof, Ridge, Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 
and other Tiles. Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, suitable for Churches, Public and other Buildings, as they 
are lighter, harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of water, compared with the ordinary-made Plastic Tiles. Als 
Paving Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Marl. 


Depot—25a COookridge Street, LEEDS. 


LONDON AGHNCY—5 


2 Finsbury Pavement, H.C. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION FREE OF CHARGE. 


CASES for BINDING the ARCHITECT, price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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of upwards of sixty miles from its mouth—one 
at Grantown, constructed by General Wade; 
one at Craigellachie, erected in 1815, the late 
Mr. Telford being the engineer; one at Boat 
of Bridge; and one at Fochabers—he said that 
since then this meagre means of communication 
had been materially altered, and nine addi- 
tional bridges had been constructed over the 
river, exclusive of the one under notice. 
Coming to speak directly of the bridge now 
being erected by the Great North of Scot- 
land Railway over the Spey, near Garmouth, 
Mr. Barnett continued:—The plan _ shows 
the channel of the river at the point of 
crossing. The total width between the em- 
bankments measures 2,270 feet, or 7562 yards. 
The river in its ordinary state flows mainly in 
one channel, but in floods it divides into two or 
three, and not unfrequently, after heavy floods, 
the course of the main body of the river shifts. 
There are three natural channels along which 
the river in flood flows, and it was intended to 
construct three bridges, one over the existing 
main or east channel of five spans, one of two 
‘spans oyer the middle channel, and one of four 
spans over the channel on west side—each of 
100 feet, giving a total waterway of 11,000 feet 
—but during the progress of the Bill through 
Parliament a stipulation was made on behalf of 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
the proprietor of the salmon fishings, that an 
pening of 350 feet should be provided near the 
middle of the channel for the river, with such 
uniform number of smaller openings on either 
sside thereof as might be considered necessary 
to allow for the river in times of flood; it was 
a further condition that the river should be pre- 
vented from passing through these smaller 
openings, and confined to the 350 feet opening, 
when in its ordinary state. To fulfil these con- 
ditions, the bridge and works therewith con- 
nected were designed. Four bores—one on either 
side of the channel and two intermediate—were 
made to ascertain the nature of the material 
likely to be found and the probable depth to 
which the foundations for abutments and piers 
would require to be placed. These indicated 


from 10 to 25 feet below the surface—or from 
24 above to 104 feet below the Ordnance datum, 
and that the material underlying this shingle 
was red sandstone of sufficient density to form 
a good foundation. It was therefore determined 
to sink the foundations of abutments, piers, and 
walls to the red sandstone, and, as the depths 
indicated by the borings were not great, it was 
believed that this could best be accomplished 
by timbering and digging. The excavation for 
west abutment and the two piers next to it, as 
well for the concrete wall west of main span, 
was accomplished in this way, but when a 
point about 35 feet from the west main pier 
was reached it was found that the red sandstone 
sipped suddenly, and, as it was also found 
when the excavation for the west main pier of 
the large opening had been taken out to about 
the depth intended, that the material—although 
of sufficient density to bear any weight—would 
not resist the action of a scour in the event of 
such taking place, aud, in order to avoid any 
possible risk, it was determined to sink the 
foundations of the two large piers to a 
greater depth by means of cylinders 15 feet 


in diameter—two in each pier. It was 
also determined that cylinders should be 
adopted for the smaller piers and abut- 


ment.on the east side of the main opening— 
two for each pier, 9 feet 3 inches in diameter. 
The 15-feet cylinders are of cast iron, 1+ inches 
thick, in lengths of 6 feet, each length being in 
six segments bolted internally. The 9-feet 
38-inch cylinders for small piers are in 5-feet 
lengths, 14 inches thick, and cast in one piece. 
The cylinders were sunk by the water being 
pumped out,excavating the material by pick 
and shovel from the inside, the necessary cast- 
iron weights being hung to the cylinders to 
cause them to sink, The large cylinders were 
sunk to a depth of 27 feet 3 inches, and the 
9-feet cylinders to depths of from 22 to 24 feet 
below Ordnance datum. After being sunk to 
required depth, the water was allowed to rise in 
the cylinders and a depth of from 5 to 6 feet 
of concrete lowered down and allowed to 
stand a few days, when the water was pumped 


that the material was shingle to depths ranging 


inches of the top of the cylinders. The con- 
crete used was a mixture of sand gravel and 
Portland Cement, in the proportion of one 
measure of cement to five of the other materials. 
The piers and abutments above the concrete 
consist of two circular columns; those at each 
side of large opening being 14 feet in 
diameter; they are built of solid ashlar, 
laid and erouted with Portland cement mortar ; 
the quality of the stone used being Spynie 
freestone, with the exception of the Torus 
course, which is of Corennie granite. The 
concrete-cill between the abutments and the 
large piers, 44 feet thick, is founded on the 
red. sandstone, the level of the finished top in 
the spans next to large opening being 19 feet 
4 inches above the Ordnance datum, the cill in 
the openings east and west of these being 
finished 15 inches higher, and in the openings 
next abutment 15 inches still higher. In order 
to provide for any shifting of the channel of 
the river above the bridge, as well as to protect 
the embankments at either end of it, concrete 

walls, 3 feet thick, are carried to either bank of 

the river, the top of which are to be finished 

21 feet above Ordnance datum. The bridge’ 
has seven spans—the main opening for the river” 
having a clear waterway of 350 feet, and three 

openings (993, 995, and 994 feet) on either 

side, with a total clear waterway of 5974 feet 

—the total waterway being 947} feet. The 

girders for the smaller openings are of the 

ordinary description of double lattice girders, 

107 feet long by 10 feet high, placed 17 feet 
apart from centres, |The cirders for large span 

are a modification of the bow- string and hog- 
backed type—the total length of girder being 

368 feet; height at centre of span over angle- 

irons, 40 feet 8 inches. The ends for 21 feet 
have the webs of plates braced internally ; the 
uprights are placed at distances of 18 feet from 
centres, and consist each of four angle-irons 
with diagonal bracings, as shown, The main 
girders are placed 18 feet 6 inches from 
centres, and diagonal strats and ties. The 
cross girders, 6 feet apart, rest in lower 
booms, and the deck is of 6 inches by 7-inch 


out and the concrete filled in to within afew 


iron, 1+ inches apart. There are longitudinal 
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angle-irons along the whole length of the span, 
between which the timber beams for rails are 
laid, and to which they are bolted. The rails 
are 30 feet above Ordnance. The total span is 
354 feet, being, it is believed, the largest single 


line span in Scotland, if not in Britain. The) 


bridge has been designed of such strength that 
a rolling load of 354 tons, distributed over its 
whole length, with an addition of 56 tons distri- 
buted over 72 feet at the centre of the span, in 
addition to the weight of the structure itself, 
estimated at 588 tons, shall not produce strains 
greater than 4 tons per square inch on the gross 
section of the top flange, 5 tons on the nett 
section of the bottom flange, 3 tons per square 
inch on the gross section of the diagonal struts, 
and 4 tons on the nett section of the diagonal 
ties. 
Board of Trade requirements as to wind pres- 
sure. 
spans is completed and erected. The main 
girders for large opening are erected and 
rivetted, part of the bracings are also put in, 
and the whole of the cross girders placed. 
When the ironwork of large opening has been 
completed, which it is expected it will be very 
soon, the works for the division of the river 
now in progress will be carried out. These are 
necessary in consequence of the bridge being 


built midway between the banks of the river, | 


and not over the present channel. The iron- 
work of the bridge is being executed by Messrs. 
Blaikie Bros., Aberdeen, and the mason and 
concrete works by Mr. John Fyfe. Messrs. 
Blyth & Cunningham are the consulting en- 
gineers, 


THE PLYMOUTH BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 


PARTLY owing to the fact that the Devonshire 
Company, Limited, of Horrahridge, Devon, were 


not mentioned in the catalogue of the exhibi-| 


tion, we overlooked their exhibit in our last 
week’s report. This Company exhibited an 
excellent collection of building bricks, consist- 


ing of vitrified blue, chocolate, and blood-red, | 


The jurors were :—Messrs. H. R. Gough, Pre- 


The bridge is also designed to stand the | 


The whole of the ironwork of the smaller | 


or Queen Anne red, as they are popularly called. sident of the Society of Architects; E. Clerk 
They contain about 65 per cent. of silicate of Allam, Edward Appleton, Torquay; W. A. T. 
alumina and 6 per cent. of peroxide of iron. Arundell, George Souden Bridgman, Torquay 
|The clay is obtained from beds of mica schist, and Paignton; F. W. Catterall, R. W. English, 
‘and are appreciated for their non-porous quali-| R. Medley Fulford, Exeter; Herbert A. Gribble, 
ities. The blue bricks are also very hard, London and Plymouth; G. H. Guillaume, Henry 
Kirkaldy’s test registering their crushing stress, Hall, James Hine, Plymouth; James Hicks, 
at 560 tons per square foot, figures far in excess Redruth; J. L. Hodge, Plymouth; Alfred 
of the powers of Staffordshire blues, It will be Howard, Charles King, Plymouth; Joseph J. 
‘seen by the list of awards that the Company Lish, G. A. T. Middleton, O. H. Palmer, Ply- 
‘have been awarded a second-class or silver| mouth; J. Neville Porter, George H. Fellowes 
medal, the highest award granted to building Prynne, London .and_ Plymouth; Octavius: 
| bricks at the exhibition. |Ralling, Exeter; W. H. Seth-Smith, W. H. 
| The following awards have been made by the Spooner, Plymouth ; William Stirling, Silvanus’ 
jurors, the classes of medals representing gold,|Trevail, Truro; James Watson, Torquay ; B. 
|silver, and bronze :— Stark Wilkinson, London and Exeter. 


First-class Medals. eR TT 

| R. Adams, for spring and percussion hinges; 

|Eagle Range Company, excellence of the THE NEW TARIFF FOR TELEGRAMS, 
“ Eagle” range; Ellacott & Co., general ex- ON October 1 next the new rate for inland 
hibits; J. & B. Goad, excellence of Devonshire | telegrams will come into force. The charge will 
marble exhibit ; Plimsaul Bros., for excellence be 6d. for twelve words or less, and 4d. per 
of exhibits. word afterwards. Every word, including the 
addresses, will be charged for; but it is antici- 
pated that in the majority of cases the senders 


Second-class Medals. 
Beynon & Cox, general exhibits; W. Bren- 


ton, excellence of door fasteners; Devonshire 
‘Brick Company, excellence of material and 
manufacture ; Graves & Sons, general exhibits; | 
|W. Thomas & Co., general excellence of bricks ; 
| J. White, valveless closet and water waste pre- | 


‘Wright & Co., gas-cooking stoves; Ford, lathe 
and model of Eddystone Lighthouse. 


Third-class Medals. 
J. & E. Goad, excellence of manufacture of 
|ceramic ware; W. L. Baratone, patent combi- 
nation water filter; British Sanitary Company, 
earth closets; C. T. Gilbert & Co., excellence of 


of telegrams will need only to have their names 
telegraphed. The new form is arranged so that 
the address of the receiver comes at the head of 
the telegram, in the space which has hitherto 
been occupied by the address of both sender 


vention; Willey & Co., general exhibits; J.|and receiver—six lines, divided into five spaces 


each, being given for the text of the message 
‘and such informa‘ion as to name and address 
jas the sender thinks necessary to have tele- 
|graphed. A special place at the back of the 
|form is devoted to the sender’s address, where’ 
this is not to be telegraphed, as in such cases it 
| will still be necessary for the department to 
have the address in order to be able to com- 


paving and firebricks; J. R. Gibbard, English municate with the sender in the event of the 
‘parquetry and system of laying; J. Harding telegram failing to be delivered or any charge 
& Sons, general exhibit ; G. Trafani, excellence | for porterage having to be recovered from him. 
of workmanship; Kit Hill Granite Company, |It also happens sometimes that persons require 
general exhibit. |copies of telegrams they have sent, and in suclr 

(Signed) a case, if the sender has failed to give his name 


and address, the department would not be able, 


HvuGH ROUMIEU GOUGH, 
President Society of Architects. 
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without vexatious ormulas, to comply with the 
request. 

In consequence of the change of rate, the fol- 
lowing alterations in the mode of counting will 
be made :—Names of towns and villages will be 
counted as one word each. Thus “Malvern 
Wells,” which under the former rules was 
counted as two words, will be only one. Again, 
figures, which were counted as one word each, 
will be counted, as in Continental telegrams, 
at the rate of five figures to a word. Thus 
“344 Oxford Street,” which, under the former 
rules, was counted as five words, will be only 
three. 

Initial letters will be charged for as one 
word each ; but a special exemption has been 
made in favour of the London district initials. 
Hach set of these will count as one word only. 
Thus “S.W.” will count as one word. 

The charge for redirection will be 6d. for a 
telegram of any length if the two addresses are 
within the sametown. If the addresses are not 
in the same town the full rate will be charged. 
For the purposes of this rule each London 
district is regarded as a separate town. 
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LEAD PIPES, 


A PAPER was read on Wednesday by Mr. A. H. 
Allen at the meeting of the British Association 
on “ The Action of Water on Lead.” The author 
alluded at the outset to the fact that lead 
poisoning was known to have occurred through 
the action of water upon the lead pipes through 
which it passed. He thought the discovery of 
the cause of this action of the water upon lead 
was very important, and with this view he 
brought the subject before the section. They 
knew that new lead pipes were more likely to 
be acted upon by water than pipes that had 
been in use fora time. Some chemists thought 
the action would get worse, while others thought 
it would go off. In Manchester some years ago 
new pipes were laid down, and many cases of 
lead poisoning occurred, but they had since 
heard nothing of it. In Huddersfield a few 
years since there was an epidemic of lead 


poisoning which had rather serious results. 
The town was supplied from four reservoirs, 
which were filled with ordinary moorland water, 
and those persons whose water came from 
one particular reservoir suffered most, while 
the same effects were noticeable to a less degree 
in the water which came from another reservoir. 
The borough analyst pointed out that the 


/poisoning was due to the water acting upon 


the lead, and explained that this was due to the 
presence of chalybeate water. He suggested 
that the action of the water could be obviated 
by filtering it through a bed of limestone. This 
had since been carried out in Huddersfield with 
success. Mr. Allen alluded to a statement 
made to him by Professor Brazier, to the effect 
that snow acted on lead more quickly than 
ordinary water, and said that he had since 
verified this fact in Sheffield. The idea that 
hard water acted upon lead more than soft 
water he thought was a fallacy. The matter 
was of considerable practical importance, and 
he was afraid that they had not yet got to the 
bottom of it. 

Professor Frankland, in the course of some 
remarks upon the subject, said that the pre- 
sence of carbonic acid greatly facilitated the 
action of the water upon the lead. The action 
of snow-water upon lead also illustrated that 
the presence of dissolved oxygen was essential, 
and the more of it there was the more readily 
would the water act upon the lead. 

Professor Dewar said that in America they 
were very much troubled with their water 
supply. In many of the towns the water was 
exceedingly bad, and the method adopted to 
improve it was to pump directly into the town 
supply atmospheric air at a pressure of fifteen 
atmospheres. The excess of nitrogen and gas 
escaped by an automatic valve, and the water 
became supersaturated with oxygen. The pre- 
sumption was that the compressed air oxydised 
a large amount of organic matter. This seemed 
to neutralise the effect of the water upon the 
lead, and this belief was strengthened by the 
fact that if they took some distilled water and 
impregnated it slightly with peat it had no 
action whatever upon the lead. Professor 


Crookes and others were examining this matter 
very carefully in connection with the leaden 
water supply, and no doubt they would have: 
before long an account of their investigations. 
Speaking of the tin-lined lead pipes which were: 
sometimes advertised as being free from the 
risk of being acted upon by the water, he said! 
that, on the contrary, they facilitated the action 
of the water. / 

Professor Frankland added a word of warning 
against the tin-lined pipes, and explained how 
they were made, pointing out that in the pro- 
cess the tin became largely impregnated with 
lead, and the action of the water upon this 
alloy was greater than on the lead alone. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR DRY ROT. 


A MEETING of the Yarmouth Town Councit 
was held last week, when the report was pre- 
sented by the Works and Repairs Com- 
mittee. A letter was read from Mr. J. B. Pearce 
offering (without prejudice) to pay a moiety or 
the cost of the necessary repairs to the floors at 
the Town Hall arising from dry rot, and the 
committee resolved to refuse the offer. The 
committee considered the case laid before Mr. 
Arthur Charles, Q.C., and his opinion thereon 
that Mr. Pearce was liable for the loss occasioned 
by the dry rot and settlement, and the com- 
mittee resolved to recommend the Council that 
when the necessary repairs to the Town Hall 
have been carried out to take steps to enforce 
the liability of Mr. Pearce, and the committee 
resolved to ask for power to take the necessary 
proceedings in the matter. Mr. Wiltshire, in 
moving the adoption of the report, said the 
Council would see what had been before the 
committee, and what they recommended. The 
committee could come to no other conclusion, 
especially after the eminent legal advice they 
had had, He thought it was a matter in which 
it would be for the general interest not to dis- 
cuss it in detail, and that the Council might 


very well leave it in the hands of the com- 
| mittee, because he was sure they would not 
wish to be harsh against any one implicated, 
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but endeavour to have the matter settled on 
something like terms which they could come to 
the Council and ask them to accept. Mr. C.| 
Woolverton concurred with Mr. Wiltshire, and 
observed that he thought perhaps it would be 
harsh to enforce everything that Mr. Pearce 
would be liable to. The report was carried, 
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LEGALITY OF CONCRETE WALLS. | 


| 
‘ON the 10th inst. Mr. Henry Godwin, builder, 
of Burghley House, Blackheath Hill, was sum- | 
moned before Mr. Bridge, by Mr. EH. R. Hewett, | 
district surveyor of Southwark, for unlawfully 
constructing the walls of the artisans’ dwellings 
in Zoar Street with concrete, contrary to the 
Metropolitan Building Act, 18 and 19 Vic., cap. | 
122, sec. 40, and without license from the) 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Mr. Duke, bar- 
rister, prosecuted, and Mr. Arthur Reed ap- 
peared for the defence. Mr. Hewett said that 
the defendant was building the artisans’ dwell- 
ings between Zoar Street and Cashers Ground, | 
in St. Saviour’s. They were to be five storeys 
high, and the walls should have been of brick | 
and stone, On August 8 witness founa that the 
defendant was using concrete for the walls, and 
on the 15th he served him with notice to dis- 
continue it, as the Metropolitan Board of Works | 
had refused a license to use it. Witness received | 
a letter from the defendant stating that, under | 
advice, he should proceed with the buildings. 
In answer to Mr. Bridge, the witness said he| 
had inspected the buildings going on and found | 
that the concrete was put on in squares. 


It | 
was quite solid and firm. The defendant had | 
been refused a license to use concrete. Mr. | 
Bridge was of opinion that concrete was a good 
material for building purposes if properly used, | 
and he thought the Board ought to have sanc- | 


cient substance to be safe, consequently they 
refused the license to defendant. Mr. Reed, on 
the part of the latter, said that no license was 
required, and he thought it very unfair of the 
Metropolitan Board to interfere in the matter, 
as they had done. He had witnesses in court 
to prove that the concrete was properly done, 
and that the buildings were being substantially 
erected. Mr, Hewett was recalled, and, in 
answer to Mr. Bridge, said he had seen the 
building going on. The walls were 9 feet high, 
and seemed very strong and substantial. Mr. 
Bridge asked if the Board had any objection to 
the defendant proceeding with the building if in 
a proper manner. Mr, Duke said the Board had 
refused the license, and the defendant should 
discontinue using the concrete, Mr. Bridge 
observed that it appeared to him that the 
buildings were being constructed in a proper 
manner; therefore he dismissed the summons. 
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OXBORROW’S PRIME COST SYSTEM. 


ONE of the most singular and striking facts in 
business life is the immutable working of the 
laws of supply and demand. The balance of 
trade is scarcely less certain than the balance of 
nature, and one watches with admiration the 
adjustment of the level laws of commerce. 
Growth and development are seen in the rise of 
some firms, who by enterprise and shrewdness 


overtop even the gigantic houses whose position 


has been won by slow and steady steps. Decay 
is mirrored on the Exchange in the slow falling 
behind of time-honoured firms whose routine 
has been subjected to the rough shocks of new 
and sweeping acts of legislation, or to the inno- 
vations of improved methods of obtaining 
business, Change is for ever dominant, and 
they best succeed who ean quickly realise and 


tioned it. The Admiralty Pier at Dover and adapt themselves to shifting circumstances. 


other substantial buildings were constructed aa 
concrete. Mr. Duke submitted that the Act| 
specified that the buildings should be erected in| 
a substantial manner of brick and stone. Con- 
crete was not known when the Act was passed, | 
and the Board did not think it to be of sufii- | 


Advances are made which, if the lagging 
footsteps of the slow plodders of the old 
school do not overtake, will leave them behind 
forever. Science, education, and art have all 
their pioneers, and surely commerce must also 
have in the present, as she has had in the past, 


minds original enough to strike out new paths, 
and bold enough to follow them out until they 
lead to success. It might be thought that the 
last place in which to seek for originality was 
the counting-house of the man of business, 
Here conventional methods have obtained such 
a hold that it is a bold matter to suggest even 
an obvious improvement. But those who com- 
pare the light and lofty counting-room of to- 
day with the dingy den of twenty years, back 
must notice at least one important change. 
There are other changes, too, but these are 
seldom heard of, and for reasons the most 
obvious. Business routine is all against pub- 
licity. If a man finds out a better method of 
book-keeping, or invents a surer and quicker 
mode in arranging his documents, the etiquette 
of trade impels him to keep it to himself. And 
so the practice of the business maxim that 
“time is money” is narrowed down to a very 
few, who are content if they only reap a share 
of the monetary reward to which their acute- 
ness, as they think, entitles them. 

How much originality, however, may be 
introduced even into the prosaic matter of 
office routine has been forcibly brought to our 
notice by a recent conversation with Messrs. 
Oxborrow & White, public accountants, of 
57 Cheapside, E.C., who are making rapid head- 
way as pioneers of systematic and modern 
accountancy. Not that book-keeping is a new 
art: it isa very old one; but the demands of- 
recent novel methods of business have created 
new requirements, wherein one must strike out 
for oneself new paths. 

To the building and engineering industries 
Messrs. Oxborrow & White are doubtless 
best known in connection with their prime cost 
systems, which they have made a special study, 
and which will be found easy of adaptation for 
any manufacturing business. Journals, cash, 


/and day-books were shown to us containing 


printed analyses of the ledger postings for pro- — 
viding periodical totals for representative ac- 

counts, by the adoption of which the out- 
standing amount on each ledger can be at once 
ascertained; and when the schedules of the 
open accounts are prepared, if the books do not 
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ART PLATES FROM “ THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


lor yo 
Che Sisfory of Art. 
in Two Plates, reproduced from the Splendid Painting around Cupola, in Place St.-George’s, Paris. 
BY M. FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
Showing Typical Figures of Ancient and Modern Styles of Art. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
ost, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each. 


Price One Shilling each ; by p 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CU., 175 Strand, Lundon, W.C. 
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balance, the section in which the error can be 
traced is at once apparent, thus obviating the 
frequent necessity of going through the larger, 
portion or the whole of the accounts prior to 
discovering the inaccuracy. 

- Their compilations for keeping “bills re- 
ceivable” and “bills payable” accounts appear 
to us to be exceptionally valuable to the man, 
of business; whilst a “bad debts” ledger, | 
arranged with printed particulars of solicitors, | 
and the course of the action or means taken to 
recover the debt, all clearly mapped out and 
tabulated, supplies such information as enables 
a tradesman at a glance to estimate the value 
of his bad and doubtful debts. Various time, 
wages, cost, and share ledger rulings were also 
shown us, and we are inclined to think that a 
merchant or tradesman, in calling on Messrs. 
Oxborrow & White, may learn a few hints on 
accountancy that otherwise might not be gained 
in a year’s experience. 

Genius, it was once said, was but a strict 
attention to little things ; and, though this may 
not be absolutely true, the fact that success is 
achieved by attention to such details, appa- 
rently trivial, still remains. This close atten- 
tion is to no trade more important than in the 
building and engineering branches of industry. | 
Here competition is ground to its keenest edge, 
and business is cut very fine. A point here and 
there missed, a percentage or two neglected, a} 
difference may soon be made between success | 
and failure. It is to avoid this last, and secure 
a full success in business, that, with infinite 
pains and trouble, Messrs. Oxborrow & White 
have arranged accounts so plain that “all who| 
run may read.” 
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WHITE PAINTS. 


THE Cantor lectures on “The Chemistry of 
Pigments,” delivered by Mr. J. M. Thomson, 
¥.C.8., are now being published by the Society 
of Arts. We take the following on the subject 
of white paint from the first lecture :— 

By far the most important of the white pig- 


ments is the one which is called “ white lead,” 


and which is essentially a mixture of the 
carbonate and hydrated oxide of lead in vary- 
ing proportions. The preparation of a white 
resembling the body, prepared on the large 
scale, may be here illustrated to you by passing 
a current of carbon dioxide gas through a solu- 


tion of basic acetate of lead, prepared by dis- 


solving an excess of lead oxide in a solution of 
the normal lead acetate. In the apparatus on 
the table I pass the gas through two wash- 
bottles, the first containing a solution of the 
normal acetate, and the second a solution of the 
basic salt, and you perceive that little or no 
white powder is formed in the first bottle, but a 
dense precipitation takes place in the second, 
consisting of lead carbonate. This process 
was adopted by Thenard in France; but the 
material formed, although pure and brilliant, 
did not possess that body required for painting 
purposes, and is not employed to such an extent 
as the paint prepared by the Dutch method. 

It would take too much time to enter fully 
into the details of the preparation of white 
lead upon the large scale, but as this colour is 
one of great importance, I will indicate to you 
shortly the chemistry of its manufacture. Large 


gratings of metallic lead are. prepared; these 
being piled or placed in earthen pots, are sub- | 
jected to the action of the vapours of acetic) 


acid, produced from vinegar placed in suitable 
vessels. At the same time, carbon dioxide gas 
is eyolved from some material, such as spent 
tan. Under the influence of heat, the acetic 
acid volatilises, forming on the surface of the 
lead a coating of basic lead acetate, which is 
decomposed in turn by the carbon dioxide 
becoming converted into lead carbonate and 
neutral acetate of lead; this latter, however, 


| becomes rapidly reconverted by the oxygen of 


the air and a fresh portion of metallic lead into 
the basic acetate, which is again converted into 
fresh carbonate by an additional quantity of 
carbon dioxide. These reactions recurring a 
great number of times, gradually convert the 
bars of lead almost entirely into the mixture 
constituting the paint. This method is generally 
termed the Dutch method, and is largely carried 
out in Holland at the present time. 


The manufacture of this paint was apparently 
known to the ancients, having been practised 
at Rhodes, at Corinth, and in Lacedsmonia, 
afterwards passing to the Arabs, and succes- 
sively to Venice, Holland, England, and France. 

The pigment sold in commerce is often 
adulterated, and should be examined for the 
sulphates of lead, barium, and calcium, and 
also for calcium carbonate. For this purpose 
the oil with which the paint may be mixed 
must first be removed by successive extractions 
with benzol, and the powder dried on blotting 
paper. Pure white lead is soluble in dilute 
nitric acid, and a sample, when treated with 
this reagent, should pass entirely into solution, 
leaving no residue. 

The chief drawback to all lead pigments, 
and especially to white lead, is the ease with 
which they are blackened by noxious gases, 
such as sulphuretted hydrogen gas, the 
sulphur in this gas uniting with the lead to 
form the black sulphide. Jn this jar I have 
some sheets of cardboard freshly covered with 
some of the paint, and you at once perceive 
the blackening action of the gas upon the 
paint when it is introduced into the chamber. 
This darkening action may, to a certain extent, 
be removed by the action of oxidising agents, 
such as hydrogen peroxide, which, acting on the 
lead sulphide, converts it into the white lead 
sulphate. To show you this action, I have here 
a piece of board with a cross of lead paint 
already blackened by the gas. I now brush this 
thoroughly with a moderately strong solution 
|of the hydrogen peroxide, and you see very soon 
the gradual disappearance of the black sulphide. 
|Many pictures which have become brown or 
coloured fromthe formation of such a coating 
of sulphide may be gently washed with the 
peroxide, after the varnish has been care- 
fully removed from them; this washing con- 
'verts the lead sulphide into sulphate, which 
may be sponged off from the picture with warm 
water. 

The advantage of white lead as a colour 
depends upon the ease with which it may be 
spread over a-large surface, and the depth of 
colour or so-called body which the coating 
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RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
Major PAKENHAM, Longstone 


House, Armagh, writes :_February 23rd, 1885. “I 
am very happy to inform you that the Electro- 
fathic Belt which you supplied me with has com- 
pletely cured me of the Rheumatic Gout, from 
which Thad suffered such intense agony for nearly 
| two years, and I now feel as strong and active as [ 
have ever felt in my life. Several of my friends 
have, on my recommendation, tried these Belts, 
and in every case the result has been most satis- 


factory.” 
BRONCHITIS. 


The Rev. BF. AUBREY, Rose Cottage, 
130 Ystrad Road, Ystrad, Pontypridd, writes: Jan. 3, 
1885. ‘1 have very great pleasure in being able to 
give a favourable report of the eftect of the Child’s 
‘ung Invigorator, which I obtained from you last 
| October, for a little relative of mine who suffered 

from Bronchitis. It has materially benefited her, 

and produced a wonderful change in her general 
| health, and I trust that your valuable Electropathic 
_ Appliances continue to benefit others, who, 
| Yariously afflicted, use them to that end.” 


[PORTANT TO INVALIDS.—The Consulting Medical Electrician, who has had fifteen years’ experie 
| attends daily for consultation (personally or by letter) 
52 Oxford Street, London, W. An experienced Lady is also in Attendance Daily. 


of Disease a special study, 
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INTERNAL WEAKNESS. 
Miss M. HUDSON, Twyford, Derby, 


writes :—March 20th, 1885. ‘‘Seven months ago I 
purchased one of your Electropathic Belts. I need 
not describe the symptoms here, but refer to my 
letter of June 17th, 1881, No. 3,144._ I have worn the 
Belt every day since that date; it has been an un- 
told comfort tome. I would not be without one, 
and cannot say enough in favour of your Belt ; all 
I regret is that they are not better known. I shall 
be glad to write to any lady who may wish to hear 
more particulars respecting my case, and shall cer- 
tainly recommend your appliances to my friends.”’ 


NERVOUSNESS. 
Mr. A. J. BAGOTT, 38 Lansdowne 


G@rescent, Great Malvern, writes:-May 12th, 
1885. ‘I cannot suttciently express the satisfaction 
which your Electropathic treatment has given me. 
I feel stronger, both in body and mind, than I did 
previous to wearing your appliances, and the 
nervousness has all but disappeared. I shall 
willingly do all in my power to make your treat- 
ment known, and thank you very much for the 
interest you have taken in my case.”’ 


nce, and has made the application of Electricity to the Cure 
at the PRIVATE CONSULTATION ROOMS of the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 
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of the United Kingdom. 
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possesses. This is probably due to a certain 
saponification which takes place between the 
pigment and the oil with which it is mixed, 
giving to the coating, when first applied, con- 
siderable brilliancy. 

only temporary when the colour has been applied 


over one of a darker shade, because the fatty | 


acids contained in the oil gradually expel the 
carbonic acid from the paint, forming a clear 
lead soap, through which the deeper colour 
gradually appears. 


The next white colour I would bring under | 


your notice is the “zine white,” or zinc oxide, 
which is produced on the large scale by the 
combustion of zinc vapour in air, the oxygen of 
the air uniting with the zinc to form the oxide. 
The production of this body on the small scale 
may be readily shown to you by an experiment 
which I have here on the table. We havea 
tassel of zine foil, tipped with a small wooden 
match, which I now light, and plunge the 
lighted tassel into this jar of oxygen, which has 
been prepared for me. You perceive at once 
how brilliant the combustion is, and after it has 
ceased we can collect and examine the product, 
which will be found to consist of a white 
powder of great brilliancy. 

I will not enter into the details of the manu- 
facture of this paint, but proceed to show 
you in what way it differs from the one we 
have already considered. When we examine 
the powder by itself, it seems just as brilliant, 


indeed, in some cases, more briliant than white | 


This brilliancy is, however, | 


lead, but when we come to mix and spread the, 
colour, we find that it. does not possess that 
density or opacity which belongs to the lead | 


pigment. It has, however, certain advantages 
over lead colour, which, in many cases, over- 
balance its want of body, as it is not destroyed 
by noxious gases. 
the sulphur compound which zinc forms is 
white in colour, as I can readily show you by 
the following experiment. 
little zinc white dissolved in acid, and the solu- 


The reason of this is that! 
‘of white lead and zine white. 


addition of slight excess of ammonia, and on 
passing some sulphuretted hy drogen gas through 
the liquid, we form a white body, the zinc 


‘sulphide, instead of the black substance we 


obtained in the case of the lead pigment. 

Advantage has been taken of these properties 
in the manufacture of a form of zinc white 
called ‘“ Griffiths’ zinc white,” which apparently 
has a brilliancy and body equalling the best 
forms of white lead. This pigment has for its 
basis zinc sulphide, this being accompanied by 
some magnesia in its precipitation. The mixed 
precipitate is dried, heated to a suitable tem- 
perature, and then suddenly cooled. In this 
jar I have placed some boards painted with 
zinc white, and you see that no blackening 
action takes place on admitting the sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. 

Zinc white may be adulterated with the same 
substances already mentioned under white lead. 
If perfectly pure, the oxide should dissolve 
entirely in dilute sulphuric acid ; but, if impure, 
a white residue will be left. 

Other white pigments of somewhat lesser 
importance are prepared. Among these may 
be mentioned “ whitening,” or Spanish white, 
which is prepared by grinding native chalk or 
precipitating calcium carbonate; barium sul- 
phate, manufactured in France on the large 
scale under the name of blanc fixe, either by 
grinding native heavy spar or by precipitating 


‘the suiphate with sulphuric acid from a solu- 


tion of barium chloride. The pigment so pre- 
pared is entirely unacted upon by gases con- 
taining sulphur, and so undergoes no blacken- 
ing action; but, like zinc white, it does not 


| possess the body or covering power which is 
given by white lead. 


It is, however, employed 
to a large extent in distemper painting, and, 
as already stated, is used for the adulteration 
A very brilliant 


white may be obtained from another compound 


I have in this jar a_ 


of barium, namely, barium tungstate, which 


| may be prepared by precipitation from a soluble 


tion diluted with water; I now add some dilute | 


ammonia solution to counteract the acid liquid, 
and you perceive that at first a white precipi- 


tate is formed ; this dissolves, however, on the, 
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barium salt with an alkaline tungstate. I have 
here a specimen of this white so prepared, and 
you perceive how extremely brilliant the white 
is. It suffers, however, from the same fault as 
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the barium sulphate and zinc white, and does — 
not seem to have found much favour with © 
artists. The metals—tin, mercury, antimony, 
and bismuths—also yield white pigments, but 
they possess no advantage over white lead, and 
are all blackened more or less by sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. 
—— 


IMPROVEMENTS AT WHITBY. 


A LETTER has been written by Sir George Elliot 
to one of the shipowners of the town, in which 
he says :—‘‘ My visit to Whitby on this occasion 
has, I regret to say, been of a more depressing 
character than I have ever before experienced, 
owing to the severe stagnation of trade gene- 
rally in and about your town. I was painfully 
struck by observing that no steps have been 
taken with the view of improving the river, so 
far as I was able to appreciate, with the excep- 
tion of some boulder-stones which had been 
removed from the pier-head. The lights on 
the pier are, I consider, an improvement. 
When the late Mr. Ralph W. Jackson and myself 
obtained the Act of Parliament for the purpose 
of reconstructing the Commission of the Town 
and of the Harbour, I was then, as I have eyer 
since been, impressed with the necessity of 
having the upper part of the river improved; 
in fact, I have frequently given utterance to 
these sentiments. Nothing from what I can see 
has, however, been done. Will you be as good 
as to submit this letter to the Commissioners at 
their next meeting, and ascertain from them if 
they would be disposed to grant a concession 
to myself and friends, we finding the necessary 
capital for the work required for the protection 
of the harbour-entrance and the deepening of 
the river up to the railway-station, with power 
to carry out the work, and possibly make docks 
higher up, on the land between the railway and 
the river, a short distance above the new 
viaduct ? In this inquiry itis not contemplated 
to ask the town of Whitby for any contribu- 
tion. Those who subscribe towards the capital 
will rely upon the earnings of the project for 
their compensation.” ar 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT HOVE. 


Few places on the English coast have under- 
gone so great a transformation as West Brigh- 


ton or, Hove. 


», Any wanderer who passed 
through the little village of Hove thirty years 
ago might well marvel at the change which has 


come over the spot in that short period, if,| 


indeed, he could recognise in this Belgravia-by- 
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and pillars of the ancient parish church indi- 
cate), sank in obscurity. Nor need we tax the 
memory of the “oldest inhabitant” to describe 
the site of Hove as it appeared a little more 
than thirty years ago, extending from the shore 
to the Downs, a path between hedgerows (the 
present main thoroughfare) marking the line of 
cultivation, 


The aspect seaward was wild and desolate. | 


; ‘ 


spectator on the brow of the hill it would have 
been deemed almost an impossibility to change 
this primitive and pastoral landscape into a city 
of palaces, peopled with the aristocracy and 
wealth of the land. 

Yet it required no prophet to predict the 
rapid transformation. This part of West 
Brighton is about the finest building site on the 
South coast, possessing a magnificent sea front 
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St. JOHN'S CHURCH AND PALMEIRA MANSIONS (WESTERN BLOCK). 


the-Sea, with its handsome town-hall, terraces| Scant grasses grew from out the barren strand,|and beach, a dry and well drained soil, 
and lawns, its churches and public buildings, | where beautiful lawns now extend. The scene,| admirably suited for building purposes—land 
and a population of more than 26,000, the old| however, was pleasant northward, where amid |which is situated above the sea level and rises 
rural place described in the “ Imperial Gazetteer | cultivated fields surrounded by cottages and) with a gentle upward slope to the Downs. These 
of 1855” as “a parish in Sussex, 720 acres,| farm buildings, bearing the visible signs of|features unite in offering natural advantages 
2,509 inhabitants.” We are not concerned to| peace and plenty, nestled a comely homestead, quite unique for the building of a city of 
trace the vicissitudes by which Hove, which was} the residence of the world-famed breeder of| health, and in themselves explain the extra- 
once populous (as the massive Norman tower |“ South Downs,” Mr. W. Rigden, and by alordinary growth of the town, with its lordly 
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squares, noble avenues, and stately terraces. | 
The mansions’ -are attractive from position as’ 


well as arrangement, having every accessory South Downs. 


science and ‘art’ can ‘supply; both as 1egards | 
utility and adornment. 
the South Downs and faces the English 
Channel, of ‘which there is a charming view, 
with lov ‘ely gardens intervening. 


The site is backed by. 


H 


commanding from the front a splendid sea | Messrs. H, W. Wilkins & Sons, of Pentonville, 


view, and from’ the back a panorama of the 


the western block, owned by Mr. W. T. Remy. 
These mansions are approached’ by a carriage 
drive from the main road, Hach ‘house has 
a separate porch entrance of rusticated stone 


|columns, supporting entablature, frieze, and cor- 


At the upper end of Palmeira Square stands) nice, with balcony overlooking the gardens of 


the Gothic church of St. John the Baptist. 
plan it is cruciform, with nave, 


In the Square and Crescent. 
aisles, and/|is a handsome entrance-hall, with easy staircase 


We give an illustration. of: 


On the ground-floor | 


were entrusted with this part of the work. The 
plan adoptel of furnishing every bedroom 


-chiraneypiece with a marble overmantel to 


match, deserves attention. Nor has the public | 
been slow to appreciate these advantages, as. 
within six week from the completion of the 
western block five out of the seven mansions | 
were disposed of. 

The whole of the sanitary arrangements, by 
Messrs. Shanks & Co., are on approved prin- 


transepts. ‘To quote a recent description, “ it is 
a miniature cathedral.” A special characteristic 
of the church is its beautiful stained-glass 
windows and the organ, a magnificent instru- 
ment, at which a “ master ” presides, The choir 
consists of boys, whose young fresh voices con- 
siderably add to the impressiveness of the 
service. To the left of the church and facing 
Palmeira Square the visitcr notices two hand- 
some blocks of buildings in the Renaissance 
style, lately erected, and known as Palmeira 
Mansions, the situation of which is perfect 


PALMEIRA SQUARE FROM THE MANSIONS. 


to floors above. The floor is of tesselated pave- 
ment, the walls and ceilings choicely decorated 
in fresco, by Mr. Greysmith, of Brighton, who 
has executed this part of the work in his usual 

masterly manner. Special care has been be- 
stowed upon the selection of the richly-carved 
marble chimneypieces, surmounted by elegant 

marble overmante!s, which are found in all the 
reception rooms throughout the mansions, as 
|well as of the hand-painted tiled hearths and 


, stoves, which form a charming tout ensemble. 


|the most fastidious. 
with allegorical subjects and arabesques finished | 


ciples, and must meet the requirements of 
They include a very in- 
genious contrivance known as the hot and cold 
“ fold-up ” lavatory, recently invented, and first 
supplied for these mansions. 

The encroachments of the sea upon the fore- 
shore for some years caused considerable 
anxiety, and ultimately attained such threaten- 
ing proportions that the Hove Commissioners 
were obliged to look out for an effective remedy 


‘for the evil, and commenced in March 1884, 


the erection of a massive sea-wall, designed by 
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The See are now prepared to supply the Trade with Slates of unsurpassed 
richness of colour and quality, either round-headed or with upper corners cut. 


SAMPLES, PRICE LISTS, and further information from the COMPANY’S OFFICE at 


ELZLESWiICKE. 


Qua 
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the joint engineers, Sir John Coode and 
Mr, Ellice Clark, C,E., which stands as a 
monument of engineering skill, and at the 
‘same time is one of the finest prome- 
nades in England. The wall is formed of 
concrete blocks, having the sea front faced 
with large flints set in Portland cement, the 
coping and steps being of solid granite. Up- 
wards of 30,000 blocks were made and fixed 


within a year, and the whole completed by | 


April 1885. The wall is 9 feet thick at the 
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Hove is now, we understand, in direct tele- 
‘phonic communication with the Exchange in 
_London, an advantage which every business 
man will appreciate; and as the cost of an 
annual season ticket to London is but thirty 
guineas, and the journey occupies only an 
hour and a few minutes, any one who wishes 
to enjoy the czone breeze of the English 
Channel, and yet be within call of the busy 
City, cannot do better than go to West 


Brighton. 


ce y ul | 


co] 


river Derwentwater, which it is proposed to 
utilise for the purposes of the suggested canal. 
The canal would be about eleven miles long, 
and pass through the most select and beautiful 
scenery in the Cumberland lake district. . It is 
contended that the scheme is not only feasible, 
but that there is a prospect of a reasonable re- 
turn on any capital that may be invested; but 
on both these vital points there is a conflict of 
opinion. It is true, however, that there are no 
serious engineering difficulties in the way, and 


base, with piers at the back making 14 feet 
thick in all; height, 24 feet 4 inches. The 
‘promenade on the top is 90 feet in width, 
partly payed with asphalte, and about half a 
mile in length, with numerous flights of steps 
and inclines to the beach. The whole work has 
been executed at a cost of upwards of 30,000/., 
and while effectually checking the inroads of 
the sea, enables the public to walk at the water 
edge, which has long been a desideratum in 
Brighton, the waves at high tide washing the 
foot of the wall. 


New Hove SEA-WALL, 


A DEEP-WATER CANAL FOR THE 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 


A PRroJECT has been suggested for the con- 
struction of a deep-water canal between Bassen- 
thwaite and Derwentwater Lakes, with the 
object of establishing complete water communi- 
cation, for the purpose of traffic, between Piel 
Wyke, at the foot of the first-named lake, and 
Grange-in-Borrowdale, at the head of Derwent- 
water. The two lakes are connected by the 


it is reported thate the landlords directly {in- 
terested would not place any obstacles in the 
way of the promoters; and, further, that the 
deepening of the bed of the Derwent would 
render the somewhat marshy and almost useless 
land between the two lakes highly productive. 
Nor would the canal, it is urged, be a desecra- 
tion of the beautiful scenery, and the pic- 
turesqueness of the district would, it is con- 
tended, be rather enhanced than otherwise by 
the appearance of craft larger and swifter than 
those hitherto seen upon the lakes in question, 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIXr» CENTURY. 


VENTILATION. 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation. 


A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 
We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention, 


which was very successful. 


F. H. Smrry, Esq., 52 QUEEN VIcTORLA STREET, E.C. 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your syst 
Exhibition reduce the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 d 


Letter from Mr, F, E. Morris, Architect and Surveyor, Colchester. 


of the new general Office of the Essex and Suffolk Fire Insurance Society. in this 
fitted with two of your 18-inch Automatic Siphonic Aspirators, with 8 iach outlet 
The room is lit with eight Sugg’s gas-burners, each consuming 
levation of 6 feet from floor line, and eight at 10 inches below 


faithfully, DAV{D URQUHART. 


Dear S1r, 


I have now much pleasure in forwarding you the result of the testing of the Ventilation 


town. The room is 38 feet 6 inches by 17 feet by 15 feet, 
and 4 inch inlet pipes, fixed horizontally between joists of 
about 8 feet per hour, aud fixed 7 feet from floor. 
ceiling line. 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 

ic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen 
the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
g, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 


oS 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum app2ars to be accomplished by a siphon 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. T t 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the act 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air t 
and the preservation of a pure atmosp 
in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innoxiou 


level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was high and the 
After turning off the gas-burners, an 


a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. 


and products of combustion as they accumulate, 


through the exit tube, which acted as a powerful sucker. 


with acknowledged success.” 


I had seventeen thermometers hung in room—nine at an e 
lower thermometers, and 65 deg. for upper. 


i ken at seven o’clo-k, which was as follows :—64 deg. average for 
ee eat clock. “ahs : a readings were then taken every hilf hour, temperature at 6 feet from floor 


next reading tak-n at eight o’clock, when the readings were 67 deg. for lower and 110 deg. for upper ; 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.L. 


4 THe Sanctuary, §.W., Lonpon: November 22, 1884. 


equal 9,817 feet 6 inches, cube, and is 
room over office, with outlets through north wall. 


em of ventilation as applied to the ‘Island Room ” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 
eg.,and thus enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.— Yours 


CoLcHESTER : August 31, 1885. 


The gas was then lit, and the 


remaining at 67 deg., and that at ceiling having increased to 115 deg. at 10.30, at which tim> testing ceased, the result being much more satisfastory than I expected. I shall, in 


future, use them in all cases where I poszibly can.—Yours truly, 


The aic supply is conducted into 


he exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceilin é 
In the case of rooms ontop floors, or those having the roof 


ion and the results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
hrough the smaller one in a continuous stream, The result is a rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
osphere at an equable temperature in the apartment. 
3 at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. Ata higher 
air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 
dupon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 
The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 


F. EH. MURRIS. 


In a small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT. és 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which 
have appeared in ‘‘ THE ARCHITECT” can now be 


obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


Che Warfvrdom of St. Stephen. 


BY E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at the International Health Exhibition. 


Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


TEE ie Naa @ vas 


BY GUIDO RENI. From the Celebrated Painting in the Rospigliosi Palace, Rome. 


Size, Thirty-eight Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. each. 
A few tinted proofs may be obtained at Two Shillings and Sixpence each, including postage and packing. 


The Hlitch of Bacon. 


BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, Fortv Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


BY XAVIER SIGALON. 


Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside ratent roller, 1s. 2d. each. 


Che Banquet. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


‘Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS. 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. (Printed in Colours.) 


1. Scene from “The Tempest.”’ _ 3. Petruchio and the Tailor. | 6. Falstaff acting the King. 
2. Scene from “Midsummer Night’s 4. Falstaff in the Buck Basket. | 7. Parolles’ Eyes Unbound. 
Dream.”’ r 6B. Touchstone, Audrey, and William. | 8. Malvolio in the Garden. 


Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each ; or the set of Eight, Five 
Shillings ; by post, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


Che Baro. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
THE FOLLOWING 


PANELS FROM THE CELEBRATED FRIEZE BY JULES DIDIER 


ARE STILL ON SALE, viz.:— . 
HORTICULTURE . Size 34 Inches by 14 Inches. CARPENTRY. . . Size 19 Inches by 14 Inches. 


POTTERY. ° ° e e Size 19 99 14 99 METALLURGY e ° Size 19 99 14 99 
CONSTRUCTION . Size ly 9 14 93 


The Illustrations are reproduced in Colours, by permission of the FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


Price One Shilling each ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Twopence each. 


Che Ssisforyp of Net. 


In Two Plates, reproduced from the Splendid Painting around Cupola, in Place St.-George’s, Paris. 


BY M. FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
Showing Typical Figures of Ancient and Modern Styles of Art. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling each; by post, car2fully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 37. each. 


AUN2 LD yelailen 


BY ALBERT HYNAIS. A BEAUTIFUL TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPH. 


Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price Sixpence; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eightpence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO., at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.O., London. 
Lriday, September 18, 1885. 
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THE WEEK. 


A CIRCULAR issued by the Committee of the Man- 
chester School of Art states that in the year 1884-5 the 
pupils have taken the greatest number of national medals 
ever awarded to any London, local, or provincial school. 
The number of national awards to the Manchester school 
has been sixty-nine, as compared with thirty in the year 
1883-4, and ten in 1882-3. The awards this year comprise 
one gold, ten silver, and twelve bronze medals, twenty- 
three sypplementary Queen’s prizes, seventeen national 
Queen’s prizes, and six special national prizes. The special 
national prizes represent half the entire number offered to 
the kingdom, two out of three “ first prizes” coming to 
Manchester. The last Government return, that for 1883-4, 
shows an average of one prize to rather over fifteen students 
for the kingdom, in second and third grade advanced local 
and national competitions, while in the Manchester school 
there was one prize to every four students on the register. 


Durinc the visit of the British Association, Aberdeen, 
as a city, received praise without limit. But, as often 
happens when one goes behind the scenes, a different 
picture was presented to those who examined the buildings, 
not with the eyes of a tourist or a guest, but with those of 
asanitarian. Sir CHARLES CAMERON, the Medical Officer 
of Health in Dublin, is a Scotsman, and, therefore, is likely 
to screen defects, but after seeing the Royal Infirmary he 
was compelled to say that so important a building was 
radically wrong in construction, and will require extensive 
alterations before it can be said to be equal to the modern 
standard. ‘There will not be much difference of opinion 
about that judgment when it is found that the following 
evils exist in this Royal Infirmary:—1. The sanitary 
accommodation is insufficient, of faulty construction, and, 
in one case, placed in a highly-objectionable position. 
2. The bath-rooms are few, small, and ill-fitted. 3. There 
is overcrowding in the wards ; sometimes the beds are in 
actual contact. 4. The ventilation of the wards is effected 
only by doors and windows, which are at night under 
control of the patients. 5. The corridors are ill-lighted 
and ventilated. 6. There is an absence of that strict order 
and cleanliness which characterise modern hospitals. The 
atmosphere in the lower portion of the buildings is distinctly 
unpleasant to the senses, so much so as to affect the sense 
of taste-as well as of odour. After reading this, we must 
conclude that Sir Lyon PLAyrarr was unwarranted in all 
he spoke about the sanitary perfection of Aberdeen. 


Mr. E. A. Grattan, the English Consul-General at 
Antwerp, has been made a Commander of the Order of 
Leopold, in recognition of his services as Commissary of 
the British Section in the Antwerp International Exhibi- 
tion. 


A Coneress in which subjects relating to archeology 
and history are to be discussed, will be opened at Antwerp 
on the 27th inst. There will be the following five sections : 
—(1) Prehistoric Epoch (Geology and Anthropology) ; 
(2) Gallo-Roman and Frankish Epoch; (3) History of 
Artand Archeology ; (4) National History ; (5) Epigraphy, 
Numismatics, Sigillography, and Vopography of Ancient 
Belg'um. 


Ir is not often that clergymen have the good feeling to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to architects. The allusion 
which was made to the late Joun M‘Curpy, in Castle- 
dermot Church on Sunday, by the Rev. Mr. Ganty, is, 
therefore, deserving of recognition. In the course of his 
sermon the reverend gentleman said :—“I cannot allow 
the present opportunity to pass without paying a small 
tribute of respect to one whose remains have been com. 
aitted to their last resting-place since we met here this day 
week. We cannot look on the improvements that have 
een made in our church here from time to time during 
the past fifteen years without a sad feeling to-day, when we 


think that the active and refined mind which directed those 
alterations of which we all approve, the skilful hand which 
sketched the designs, and the kind and generous heart 
which prompted him to give his valuable services free of 
cost to us at all times, are now no more. We must join in 
sympathy with his mourners, for we feel his loss. He does 
not need his work here as a monument to his skill or his 
memory. As long as Dublin lasts the handsome buildings 
he designed will tell of the master’s hand, and he left his 
mark not alone on these but on the most finished building 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin, the Masonic School for 
Orphan Girls. He wasa man who raised himself to the 
forefront of his profession, and what to my mind speaks 
more highly for him, he endeared himself to all who knew 
him ; his gentle manner, kindly nature, warm friendship, 
and social qualities, will keep his memory fresh and green 
in the hearts of those who loved: him.” 


THE county surveyors of Ireland form an influential 
body. They are nominally under the control of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, but are the officials of the 
grand juries. The changes which are in progress in 
Ireland have affected the positions of the surveyors, and it 
is considered advisable to obtain a better condition of 
affairs. A meeting was accordingly held in Dublin a few 
days ago, at which several important resolutions were passed 
with regard to the position of the surveyors in connection 
with tramways, superannuation, &c., and the impending 
changes in the grand jury laws. The serious defects in the 
present state of the laws were discussed, and steps were 
taken for having a vigorous effort made to have them 
remedied. 


AN action was taken some time ago by Mr. R. 
THompson, a builder of Kidderminster, against Mr. J. M. 
GETHING, an architect. The claim amounted to about 
400/,, for damages arising from quantities supplied for the 
contract for the Lea Street Board Schools, in Kidderminster, 
which were alleged to be insufficient. When the case was 
opened, the judge recommended thatit should be referredtoa 
barrister, Mr. Kerrve was selected with Mr. Y. THoMASSON 
for assessor. After a hearing which lasted several days the 
award has been given. It is entirely in favour of Mr. 
GeETHING. The plaintiff will have to pay all the costs, 
which from the length of the proceedings are likely to 
amount to more than the sum claimed. 


Ir is with regret we announce the death of Mr. Orpisu, 
of Leicester, who was well known as an architect in the 
provinces. In speaking and writing he displayed powers 
that were original. He met his death in attempting to 
enter a railway carriage while in motion. Mr. OrpIsH 
missed his footing and fell on the rail. The train passed 
over him. 


PROMOTERS of companies for the manufacture of 
building materials are naturally anxious to obtain the 
opinion of practical men that the goods are valuable. But 
more care should be exercised than was shown in the 
preparation of the prospectus of the Dublin Portland 
Cement Company (Limited). It contained a testimony of 
approval dated from the Engineers’ Department of the Cor- 
poration, and the writer posed as if he were the head of a 
building firm. But the worthy scribe was, it appears, no 
more than a measurer earning twenty shillings a week, and 
the Lord Mayor and an ex-Lord Mayor said they were 
ignorant of his existence. The Dublin cement may be 
excellent, but after this revelation enterprising people who 
are eager to co-operate in its production would do well 
to seek testimonials of a kind that will differ from the 
one which we have noticed. 


Tue smoke test has been successfully applied to drains 
in one of the worst districts of Glasgow. The Health 
Committee of the Corporation are so well satisfied that 
they recommend that henceforth it is to be tried on all 
classes of houses and in all districts. When the examiners 
find the drains in good order, the cost of the testing will 
be borne by the Corporation, but when defects are mani- 
fested, the owners of the houses will be mulcted. 
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A LETTER* TO THE MOST NOBLE 
THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G., ON THE 
MODELS FOR THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT.] 


NE who left his name and memory to foreign nations 

and to his own countrymen after some time was 

passed over, a kinsinan of your Lordship’s great and wise 

ancestor—though but little cousinly love existed between 

him and the Cecit who founded your House—spoke, in a 

famous essay, of Nobility. “It is a reverend thing,” he said, 

‘to see an ancient castle or building not in decay ; or to 

see a fair timber tree sound and perfect : how much more 

to behold an ancient noble family which hath stood against 
the waves and weathers of time ?” 

There is something to my fancy, my Lord Marquis, in 
that Elizabethan parallel between an ancient noble House, 
the names of whose members are indelibly written on the 
roll of an Imperial race, and an antique monument of archi- 
tecture, the characters of which it is a recent privilege to 
read and decipher and to identify with epochs of history. 
The tacit admission that a building may contribute to the 
glory of a nation—a part of the heritage of FRANcis BACON 
—is a pleasant theme for an architect’s reflections. The 
philosopher’s prescience, moreover, is confirmed by the 
practice of to-day and the reverend regard now entertained 
for an historical monument. But the vulgar, when they 
see a building which has borne the wear and tear of 
centuries and survived the wreck of peoples—like the 
Pantheon at Rome, secure, still useful and still used—only 
maryel at the excellence of ancient workmanship. ‘They 
conclude that all works constructed under the C#sars were 
equally sound and good, never realising, however often 
the truth may be repeated, that a paramount condition 
of survival for a building is that it shall have been, from its 
very foundation, sound in principle and good in execu- 
tion. Ordinary works, the dwelling-houses, the rubbish of 
antiquity have disappeared, and often from the force of 
their own inherent defects ; and thus Bacon’s parallel still 
holds. As the substantial records of the past—in various 
lands—are sparse and exclusive, so the rough annals of 
nations preserve only the few historical names of men 
who have directed empires and armies, given laws, and in- 
spired arts. Surely this act of time is neither an accident nor 
an injustice, and I maintain my opinion with full knowledge of 
Macau.ay’s protest and THACKERAY’s sneer. It is, there- 
fore, no slight consolation to feel that among the Few, in this 
favoured isle, there are still some, with enough loftiness of 
thought and patriotic aim, to set welfare of country and the 
true advancement of national culture above every other con- 
sideration. You, my Lord Marquis, born among the Few, 
have earned the right to be saluted as one of a class fewer in 
number still. If there be any English statesman who will 
fiddle while London is burning or at the mercy of a mob, 
you are far removed from even suspicion of such 
an eventuality. While your countrymen are in danger 
and the honour of the English name is imperilled, while 
another GorDoN is bursting his great heart in the agony 
of impending destruction to those who trusted in his 
power to save them, you will neither seek to banish care 
at a theatre, nor fly for relief from a conscience not suff- 
ciently hardened to reject recollection of a dastard breach 
of faith. Nor will you hesitate to take your proper place 
at the head of the army of progress, for you have shown 
that the public good has greater weight in your mind than 
party influences or family tradition. It was no mean com- 
pliment, offered by no unworthy scion of another ancient 
House, when, in a great historical debate, the late Earl 
RUSSELL summoned the spirit of BURLEIGH to feel pride— 
if such shades can feel—in the speech and conduct of his 
descendant. Indeed BuRLEIGH, one of the first to bend to 
the emergencies of time and place, would have commended 
the wisdom that consented to undo work, useful at an 
earlier period, of a great ancestor, and the courage with 
which, in direct opposition to your own political Party, you 
urged the desirability of removing from the soil of Ireland 
a cause of religious disturbance. 


* See pages 140 and 154 ante for letters on the same subject 
addressed to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Plunket. 


In the urgent appeal I am about to make to your Lordship 
I am supported by the knowledge that almost your first 
speech in the Upper House of Parliament, which was de- 
livered in 1868, treated of public buildings in general and 
of the Royal Courts of Justice, the erection of which had 
not been begun. You hoped that those persons whom busi- 
ness took to such a building would be enabled, as a first 
requisite, to breathe, see, and hear each other speak within 
it,and you added that when adequate means of communication 
had been secured therein, it would be time enough to think of 
ornament and external effect. To which the Lord Chancellor 
HATHERLEY, on the part of the Government of the day, 
replied that your Lordship’s views were those of his col- 


leagues and of himself, and that steps had been taken to 


realise them in the proposed Royal Courts. Most memorable 
words, most memorably belied in the sorry traveSty which 
an English architect, great in his line, was permitted to erect 
between Carey Street and the Strand. 

Some seventeen years have elapsed, and another public 
building is about to rise on a site bounded by Whitehall, 
the Parade-ground of the Horse Guards, St. James’s Mall, 
and Spring Gardens. Before the site can be cleared tem- 
porary quarters must be found for the Admiralty offices, 
and during the next ten years all the work of that important 
department of State must be carried on in such quarters, 
while other smaller official departments will be also dis- 
lodged. Upon this same site two Public Offices are to be 
concentrated in one building, and these are the Admiralty 
and War departments, upon which the security of the 
British Islands and Colonies throughout the world must 
largely depend. Remarks similar to those made by your 
Lordship, and quoted by me, in respect to the Royal Courts 
of Justice, have been recently made in both Houses of 
Parliament, and answered by Government spokesmen in 
terms almost identical with those used by the late Lord 
HATHERLEY in 1868. A sum of 10,000/. has been granted 
in Committee of Supply for preliminary expenses connected 
with the erection of these Public Offices, according to certain 
plans and models which were submitted to Parliament at 
the close of last session, the said models, but not the plans, 
having been publicly exhibited at 18 Spring Gardens for the 
space of thirty odd days, which terminated on the 17th 
of this month. Against the realisation in solid materials 
of this scheme I ask leave to speak and to protest, on the 
ground that two Public Offices of tawdry exterior will be 
thereby squeezed upon a site barely large enough to hold 
one, and the prolongation of St. James’s Mall, which has 
been urged for years, will be irretrievably prevented. You, 
my Lord, may perhaps reply that you are bound not only 
to loyally carry out a scheme which Parliament has 
sanctioned, but also to prevent any attempt to undo by a 
side issue the accepted work of a Cabinet to which you 
have succeeded. Let me, therefore, before entering into 
matter, pass in review the wretched history of the more im- 
portant State buildings which have been erected since the late 
Decimus Burton was called in to advise respecting eight 
private houses in Downing Street, in the year of grace—GoD 
help us all !—1839, when a Select Committee, which in- 
cluded the late Sir Robert Peet and the late Mr. HuME, 
reported that any building to be erected for the Foreign 
and Colonial Offices should form part of a general plan for 
the occupation of the whole area comprehended in 
Downing Street, Fludyer Street, and the Park, “ with a 
view to the propriety of providing for the future accommo- 
dation of other Public Offices at present occupying apart- 
ments inadequate to their wants, located at an inconvenient 
distance, and for which rent is now paid.” Other Select 
Committees sat in 1855 and 1856 to consider the same 
subject, and the latter included the late Earl of BEACONS- 
FIELD, my Lord CARDWELL, the Duke of WESTMINSTER, 
and your present most excellent Postmaster-General. A 
great competition among the architects of all countries was 
then started, and two hundred and eighteen designs were 
received, none of which were executed. The design for the 
proposed Foreign Office, placed first by the judges, was an 
exceedingly clever Renaissance conception, far superior to 
anything executed by Sir GILBERT ScoTT in that style of 
architecture, and the authors of it were paid off. The 
accepted design for the proposed War Office was of the 
same character, in the highest degree excellent as regards 
external effect, and one to which the elevations just executed 
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by Messrs. LEEMING cannot for an instant be compared, 
but the author of it was paid off, and the successful 
competitors, who are still living, were thus shelyed. In 1858 
another Select Committee sat on the same subject, with 
Mr. BeresrorD Hore as chairman, and the way was then 
made straight, with a grace which amply justified the 
subsequent qualification by Disrarui, to plant a Gothic 
building in Downing Street. 

The true value of public opinion and of what now passes 
for constitutional methods in the initiation, design, and 
erection of buildings for State purposes can nowhere be 
better appreciated than by an examination of the four 
second-rate fronts which enclose the India, Foreign, Home, 
and Colonial Offices, and by a critical study of their rise, 
progress, and completion. The architect to whom they are 
due had acquired a noble reputation. He had created 


a school, and gathered together under his guidance a staff 


of able men fit to design, construct, and direct the execution 
of churches, cathedrals, schools, municipal and private 
buildings of all kinds, and of doing their work, on the lines 
laid down by their master, well and without reproach other 
than that charge of sameness or monotony to which all 
bodies of men working together are liable. No country in 
the world can show similar work, contemporary with theirs, 
which is better in character of design and in general arrange- 
ment than that executed under the direction of the late Sir 
GILBERT Scort, both in the United Kingdom and abroad. 
The architects of no country have displayed more know- 
ledge in restoring Medieval churches and cathedrals than 
British architects. Of these Scorr was one of the most 
learned and successful; and whatever opinions may be 
ultimately uppermost in respect to Restoration, it is certain 
that this country has less cause than any other to reproach 
itself for its recent treatment of the buildings and dilapi- 
dated remnants which have descended from the Middle 
Ages to the present time. Scorr was a great European 
architect. His designs for the Foreign Office and the War 
Office submitted in competition were premiated in both 
cases by the judges, and before commissioned to execute 
the former he had worked out with consummate skill 
an amended design for Public Offices in the Gothic 
style of architecture, based on his original set of com- 
petition drawings. -Had he been permitted to erect it, 
he would have probably put his whole soul into the 
work, and his brilliant staff would have enthusiastically 
aided him. But this was not to be; and though the whole 
newspaper press took sides over the then vexed question 
of Classic or Gothic architecture—and though Punch even 
advised the late Lord PaLMERsTON to attend to the internal 
arrangements of the Foreign Office, which he understood, 
and not interfere with its exterior, which he did not 
understand—the fiat went forth that the new buildings 
should be erected in a style which Scorr had condemned 
as unworthy. Under such circumstances the plain duty 
of a high-minded man, as Scorr might have been fairly 
Supposed to be, was to retire; and it would have been 
in the highest degree expedient for him to have declined 
the work thus offered. He was not, however, prepared to 
purchase an increase of reputation, but preferred to pocket 
his wrongs, together with a large sum of money. The 
result was a fiasco. He displayed as little care for the work 
with which he was entrusted as he had shown for the credit 
of his own fame and the fair renown of an honourable pro- 
fession. Occupied all over the country with huge edifices 
of every kind, he left the State architecture to stew in the 
Juice which the Courtneys of the period had brewed for it, 
and he fancied that he could thus cry quits with the 
“pestilent” Renaissance. He placed on the works which 
the Government intrusted to him a representative, a young 
man whom I knew, and who died at the age of thirty- 
Six. Scorr paid him a salary of about 2o00/. per annum 
to do responsible work which in Paris, and on a similar 
building, would have been divided among half a dozen known 
architects qualified by years of systematic training, and he 
trusted to this poor hard-working fellow, to pull through the 
“job” at as little cost and with as much profit as possible 
to himself. But the facts of his misdoing cannot absolve 
from condemnation the Office of Works especially when 
regarded as the custodian and dispenser of public funds. 
Scorr would have been very glad if it had complained to 
him of defective work, or of any abuse, real or apparent, 


which was secretly reported, but the officers of the Depart- 
ment took note of such things only to hoard them for effec- 
tive production at the moment when Scorr should hand his 


building over to those officers as the agents of his employer— 
the State. In 1877 he was examined at a meeting of a 
Select Committee, the members of which present included 
Mr. Dopson, Mr. Breresrorp Hope, Mr. Gerarp NOoEkL, 
and Mr. W. H. Smirn. He then stated that when 
first appointed to design the Public Offices no technical 
officer was placed in communication with him. In order to 
acquire some knowledge of the kind of accommodation 
which he was expected to provide in the new Offices he 
consulted various heads of departments, taking his plans to 
them, and trying to meet their wishes or wants as best he 
could. But as to his employers, the Office of Works, his 
plans were very much less carefully examined by them than 
they would have been by a private client. “I do not 
think,” said Scorr, in reply to Mr. Donson, “ that they 
examined them minutely at all.” Portions of these Offices 
which were designed for one purpose are now used for 
another, and since their completion thousands of pounds 
have been expended upon alterations which should not 
have been required and to remedy errors which ought 
never to have been allowed to accumulate. 

The secret history of the building of the Royal Courts 
of Justice will probably never be known in all its details, 
At a critical moment in respect to them, Mr. Layarp was 
First Commissioner of Works, and, though I do not credit 
the assumption, he is believed to be most to blame for 
allowing them to be built in accordance with the demands 
of the late Mr. SrreetT, whose appearance on the scene 
sufficed to shelve the architectural adviser, in the person 
of Mr. FEercusson, which Mr. Lavarp, like NepucHap- 
NEZZAR the king, had set up. STREET would recognise no 
official adviser, and in this he was supported by an unseen 
power, who, I believe sincerely, was your Lordship’s potent 
predecessor, though I have no proof of my suspicion except 
moral evidence, and a plain direct answer is not likely to be 
received from the quarter which could effectually dissi- 
pate it. The characteristic protests of Mr. FrRGusson, 
though made in person to Mr. Lowe and others holding 
equally responsible posts, were not officially heard, and the 
road was thus cleared for Mr. AvRTON to bewitch the world 
with noble savagery. Needless to state that the action of 
this personage served to “crib, cabin, and confine” 
STREET’s building much more than that transcendent 
genius, blinded with the bright aspect of Medizval imagery, 
really desired, though Mr. Ayrton alone did not cripple 
the Royal Courts. The principal defects of that unfortunate 
building are due to the well-intentioned efforts of a Com- 
mission, the secretary of which was the late Mr. FIELp, a 
solicitor of some note. This Commission was composed 
principally of Her Majesty’s judges, who in all the joint 
labours of the Commission and its secretary were guided 
by the latter. That gentleman, whose effigy now adorns the 
building for which he did so much, had an impression _that 
the public formed a needless incumbrance to the audience 
necessarily present in a court of justice, and the secretary 
so framed instructions to the architect as to cause him 
to make a plan whereby admission to the several 
courts was rendered an extremely complicated task for 
the public. But in discarding the old poetical notion 
of Justice sitting in the highway, or at a city gate, 
the late Mr. FizrLp made penetration to the several courts 
almost equally difficult for barristers, solicitors, witnesses, 
and others engaged in the various cases. If your Lordship 
will condescend to look into the minutes of meetings of 
that Commission you will find, I verily believe, that many 
of the eccentric and apparently wilful blunders, which 
astound the visitor who tries to understand the new Royal 
Courts, arise from compliance with the suggestions of that 
Commission and its spokesman, the late Mr. Fietp. 
Moreover, passages which might have appeared sombre 
and dangerous, when viewed in the light of Continental 
buildings, were rendered infinitely darker and more dan- 
gerous by enforced crowding upon a contracted site ; while, 
as far as concerns the commercial aspect of the matter, the 
State was content to accept a provincial tender for the work at 
about 100,000/, less than more serious colleagues in London 
deemed advisable. As for the inevitable results they have 
not differed, in respect to the foresight and general notions 
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of duty of the Office of Works, from those which startled | 


practical men when the Home and Colonial Offices were 
finished. As soon as the architect had delivered the first 
completed portion of his building the Office of Works 
began to alter it, and undid by the hands of its own con- 
tractor what had been executed with its sanction by the 
architect it had employed’and another contractor. Since 
the whole building was completed, an expenditure of 
thousands of pounds has been incurred at the Royal 
Courts of Justice upon works the necessity for which ought 
t> have been foreseen, and upon rectifications which ought 
not to have been required. 

Andnow, my Lord, I crave your serious attention. These 
results are said to have arisen from the employment of inde- 
pendent architects—in these cases the employment of two 
of the most distinguished architects of their time. The 
bodies of both lie in Westminster Abbey, whither they 
were borne amid manifestations of respect from the pro- 
fession to which they had belonged, and from the public. 
{ am absolutely certain that no one, at least no pro- 
fessional man, who knows all the facts, and all the truth 
respecting those facts which it is often libellous to tell, attri- 
butes the whole fault to them. Nor will you, my Lord, join 
with those in office and others who say that the crime of 
having loaded mother earth with the Public Offices at 
Whitehall and the Royal Courts at Temple Bar, rests solely 
on the heads of Scorr and Srreet. It is the system which 
is rotten, and it is advantageous to those who are supported 
under that rotten system to show that the employment by 
the State of an independent architect is an expensive 
blunder, and one prejudicial to the public interests. 

At the same time, the power that sets in motion 
what machinery exists in this country for the initia- 
tion of State works and public buildings does not 
seem to be quite sure of its tactics in regard to such 
business. Having failed in two conspicuous instances 
to utilise advantageously the genius of experienced 
architects, it has now succumbed to the blandishments 
of two aspirants, swallowing a draught of their composition 
with approval anda smile. Yet there is not a draughtsman 
in the Office of Works who would willingly father such a 
design as that portrayed upon the models recently exhibited 
to the public, or to whom the incongruities of Messrs. 
LrEEMING’s work are not patent at a glance. There is nota 
draughtsman hidden away in the Office of Works who could 
not have saved Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE from the Slough of 
Despond into which he has jumped, had he sought such 
advice. But under our glorious constitution a political 
officer, the First Commissioner, is virtually omnipotent in 
all matters of art and architectural science relating to works 
and public buildings. He has no board of technical and 
other advisers to trouble him. He may act and err with 
impunity ; for the moment Place becomes too hot for him 
he resigns. There is absolutely no technical officer in this 
country whose duty it is to advise the State generally as to 
the initiation, design, and construction of its buildings. 
The keeper of the First Commissioner’s conscience is Sir 
Henry ARTHUR Hunt, C.B., a most excellent valuer and 
Jand agent, and a most judicious arbitrator, who studiously 
informs each Select Committee which sits on works and 
public buildings that he has nothing to do with the archi- 
tecture of the Department. The functions of an adviser, or 
of a board of advisers, respecting the art and science of 
architecture are concentrated in the genius, which under a 
Liberal-Radical Administration is generally commercial, of 
the Minister who may, from political necessity, be appointed 
to the office of First Commissioner, and his safety lies in the 
privilege of being permitted to scuttle when, and sometimes 
before, he is found out. In place of advisers such as WREN, 
CHAMBERS, PENNETHORNE, and of minor lights who, if the 
experience of foreign countries be worth anything, render 
enormous service in such posts of honour and responsibility, 
Mr. SHAw-LEFEvRE has tried to set up public opinion and 
the taste of a majority of the House of Commons—the 
one as it is represented in the columns of the daily press, 
and the other to be invoked at midnight in Committee of 
Supply. To him, however, may yet be attributed the 
reforming of the Office of Works. His impression that design 
in architecture is merely another phrase for architectural 
drawing has been developed, with cynical cleverness, 
throughout the whole procedure relating to the new 


Admiralty and War Offices; and this has been quite 
excusably condoned by a public department which, during 
long years of immunity from serious exposure, has success- 
fully set the cart before the horse. A technical critic, my” 
Lord, I have no feeling hostile to the existence of 2 
properly constituted department of State for national 
buildings and schemes of improvement. Municipali- 
ties, ecclesiastical bodies, the State, must each possess 
and use some organised methods of obtaining com- 
petent advisers to initiate and design, and competent 
officers to superintend the execution of new _ build- 
ings. In countries where the State architecture is not 
an affair of chance, controlled by universal suffrage, matters 
of the kind are managed smoothly enough. ‘The mass of 
the profession of architects obtain employment from in- 
dividuals and private bodies; the few professional men who 
attain distinction, or who offer promise of meritorious 
service, are utilised by the State, by Municipalities, and the 
Church. Now, I am not disposed to be hypercritical. The 
ordinary work done in this country by the Office of Works 
is excellent; the exteriors of the postal, police, and other 
buildings recently erected under the superintendence of its 
officers are infinitely better in taste and composition than 
anything that Messrs. LEEMING have yet put upon paper 
for the proposed Offices. But such is surely insufh- 
cient for the State: a far higher obligation devolves upon 
a department of Works than mere design and superin- 
tendence of any buildings in particular, There is the 
initiatory stage of artistic consideration to be success- 
fully reached before the necessity arises of entering into 
details of design and building construction. To move a 
sham triumphal arch—and much may be forgiven him who 
rid the capital of that horse and rider—which blocked a big 
thoroughfare, and alter the appearance of Hyde Park 
Corner, as has recently been done, is technically an easy 
task, and one which the Office of Works has accomplished ; 
but to make an important modification of the most con- 
spicuous part of fashionable London with finish and effect, 
requires a great deal more preliminary labour and artistic 
thought than is possible to such a constitution as that of 
the Office of Works. Until the State sees this clearly there 
will be no improvement in the character of its great 
buildings, or of the relation each should bear to the 
other as parts of an historical city, and as monu- 
mental records of the national taste. If an argument 
in support of what I urge be required, say, my Lord, if one 
more eloquent can be found than the exuberant ugliness 
and wild disorder of Whitehall from Charing Cross to- 
the Houses of Parliament, that thoroughfare which, in the 
fancy of one of your Lordship’s present colleagues, was to 
become the finest avenue in Europe. 

It is difficult to explain all my meaning without running 
the risk of offending persons whom I respect, and of hurt- 
ing honest feelings which I would not wound. A vast 
intellect which, in the last century, did good service to the 
great men of your Party, my Lord, and who might have 
left a better name for posterity to cherish had they not 
entombed him within the deanery of St. Patrick’s, may help 
me through my task. ‘In my disposure of employments 
of the brain,” wrote Swirt, in days when he had a genius, 
“T have thought fit to make /nzen¢ion the master, and to 
give method and reason the office of its lacqueys.” Now 
if this be not absolutely true in general application, 
the principle is surely true in such an institution as 
a department of State which pretends to initiate the 
national architecture, and control its historical monuments. 
Were the Office of Works merely an institution to keep Im 
repair the Royal palaces and parks, as it was in the 
beginning, Swirt’s principle would not apply to it. But 
it has developed into a national department for the erection 
of all buildings to be used for State purposes. Hence 
one may rightfully expect to find in the monuments of 
the nation, erected with public money, a consolation, an 
example, and a school. But, my Lord, ’tis a sham 
innovator, a half-hearted monopolist, this Office of Works. 
There, Invention is kept concealed, like a sculptor’s ghost, 
in a roof or a back shop. It does not even bear a name in 
the Civil Service Estimates, but only figures there as arm 
item of some 2,000/, which is divided, though it 1s 
not declared, among about a dozen draughtsmen. In 
Whitehall Place method and reason draw comparatively’ 
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darge salaries, and retire into private life with honours and 
pensions. Invention, which annually divides the 2,000/,, 
is kept in retirement without honours, and with no expecta- 
tion of pensions. Surely, my Lord, if wives are what their 
husbands make them, and vice versa, our dear mistress, the 
State, receives an equivalent of service pretty much as 
she herself appraises it. On the other hand, Parliament 
cannot be called parsimonious with its millions. It has 
given them, and will give them, under pretences false as 
avell as fair! It will squander any amount of public money 
upon lotteries in which it is believed that the State may draw 
‘architectural genius,” and this without possessing even 
the power of using it when drawn. 

It may be said that the gist of my appeal is a demand 
for further delay. Well, my Lord, in an old comedy I have 
read there is a gentleman, who, having nearly got through 
his span of years in single blessedness, makes choice of a 
damsel to wed, and she, assenting to the union, asks for a 
year's reprieve from realisation. The bridegroom-elect, 
‘being already a philosopher, consoles himself with the re- 
flection that, as six-and-forty years have passed since the 
natural desire for a wife first seized him, a year more to wait 
is but a small matter. ‘The State, happily, goes on for ever; 
and as it is now exactly forty-six years since a British 
Government took the erection of its Public Offices in hand, 
another year’s consideration will make buta slight difference. 
The avoidance of such infectious blunders as the Offices 
already erected and the Royal Courts of Justice will 
be well worth more even than a year’s delay. No in- 
justice need be done to the Messrs. LrEminc. Let them 
at once begin the drawings of a new Admiralty, which 
an architect should be employed to design, and place 
the building on the Government land next the Foreign, 
Home, and Colonial Offices, with its principal front to 
Parliament Street, which the State will thus honourably 
complete. A new Admiralty once erected and the depart- 
ment removed into it, the present Admiralty buildings at 
Whitehall and Spring Gardens can be profitably pulled 
down, and their site cleared. On that site erect a new War 
Office. By so doing, it will not be necessary to build 
around enclosed courts or to rise to a height of go feet from 
pavement to balustrade. ‘To build offices for great depart- 
ments of State to such a height is surely false economy if 
not an abuse of privilege, more especially when they are 
adjacent to smaller private edifices. An idea of the effect 
ef such lofty buildings may be obtained by looking at 
Northumberland Avenue from the pavement in front of the 
National Gallery. The new Avenue, which is, I think, 
-go feet wide, appears quite an ordinary London street. ‘The 
models recently exhibited of the proposed buildings for 
the Admiralty and War Offices showed the dangerous 
defect of height in all its hideousness, and they showed no 
general scheme of completion for either Whitehall, the Park, 
the Mall, or the Horse Guards Parade. 
comprehensive block plan, or general model, is required 
than has yet been prepared, or at least exhibited, and this 
will require time. Meanwhile it is perfectly feasible to 
begin the construction of a broad avenue from Charing 
Cross to St. James’s Mall, which can easily be made from 
go to 100 feet in width. It is a promenade or place of 
resort for conversation and exercise that is wanted, princi- 
pally for pedestrians. The Mall extended to Charing Cross 
must not degenerate into a common street thoroughfare. 
At the present moment it is the most dreary avenue in 
Europe, and it can be made one of the sights of a great 
capital. But opposed to such a consummation is the pre- 
judice, said to be English, against unguarded open spaces 
in which BRADLAUGH and Salvation might go hand in hand, 
and against wide streets in which people might get run over ! 
Hence there is no capital city in the world which has so many 
iron bars and railings to defend enclosures, anomalies which 
continue from wilfulness of custom and want of thought. 
Only last week a society journal, in an article on this very 
subject, implied that the desired opening out of the Mall 
is unfavourably viewed by exalted personages, and that they 
think it inexpedient to afford a broad and direct route to 
the palace of the Sovereign! But was there not a Queen 
who asked Sir RopertT WALPOLE what it would cost to 
enclose St. James’s Park for her private enjoyment, and 
was not the Minister’s reply “Only three crowns”? That 
answer was given when the grace of Gop shed a greater 
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influence over Radical advocates than it does to-day, and 
you, my Lord, are not likely to allow opinions in high place 
to be distorted, or to distrust your own countrymen. I 
believe that any dark hints of such opposition, with which 
Mr. SHAW- LEFEVRE was in the habit of scaring an opponent, 
are gratuitous and impertinent fallacies. The QuEEN 
rejoices when fresh opportunities for rational enjoyment are 
obtained in the crowded capital of her Empire, and the 
prolongation of St. James’s Mall to Charing Cross will 
enable London to enjoy once again the innocent delights 
of an historical resort. 


STAFFORDSHIRE ENGRAVERS. 


dP eer died last week at Blurton, near Longton, says the 

Staffordshire Advertiser, a man of whom Staffordshire 
people know but little, but of whom they have reason to feel 
proud. We refer to Mr. Peter Lightfoot, the eminent line 
engraver. Mr. Lightfoot was born at Longton on December 31, 
1804, and was early in life apprenticed to a potter’s engraver. 
While still quite young he removed to London, and studied 
engraving under Mr. J. H. Robinson, the engraver of Mul- 
ready’s familiar picture 7ke Wolfand the Lamb, Under the 
tuition of this able master of the burin Mr. Lightfoot made 
rapid progress, and in due time established for himself a repu- 
tation which brought him commissions not only from publishers 
at home but from various parts of the Continent. Among the 
finest examples of Mr. Lightfoot’s skill are Sadrina and 
Jephthas Daughter (both commissions from the Art Union), 
The Duchess of Devonshire, and The Armourer, by Erskine 
Nicol. His pupils included Mr. Wildblood, Mr. Thomas 
Vernon, and Mr. H. Bourne, all natives of the Potteries, and 
all more or less distinguished. Mr. Bourne stands in the very 
first rank of contemporary engravers, and was a great favourite 
with the late Gustave Doré, whose Christ Leaving the Pre- 
torium, The Christian Martyrs, Moses before Pharaoh, and 
other works he engraved. We have excellent authority for 
saying that more than once Doré told Mr. Bourne he liked his 
engravings much better than the original pictures. Mr. Vernon’s 
chief works were Zhe Virgin Mother, after Dyce, R.A., and 
The Amazons, after Winterhalter. He died in 1872. 

The death of Mr. Lightfoot gives us an opportunity for 
repeating a suggestion we made some time ago—that the lovers 
of art in the Potteries would do the publica real service by 
getting up a “ black and white” exhibition, in which prominence 
should be given to the works of native engravers. We suspect 
there are few persons in that district who are at all aware what 
a handsome proportion of the most distinguished engravers of 
this century belonged to the Potteries, and received at all 
events the elements of their art education there. It needs only 
to mention the names of Taylor Wedgwood, Lightfoot, William 
Greatbach (the engraver of Zhe Waterloo Banquet), G. Great- 
bach, Vernon, and Bourne to show how interesting and 
delightful a collection could be brought together. Doubtless 
the leading print-dealers might be depended upon to co- 
operate, and many private owners of choice proofs would be 
glad to lend their treasures to a responsible committee. We 
should like to be able to announce that some wealthy amateur 
was making a collection of the works of the native engravers 
with the intention of presenting it to the district. 


TESSERA:. 


Paxton’s Exhibition Building. 
GOTTFRIED SEMPER. 


ONSIDERING the character and conditions of the 
problem to be solved, it is hardly possible to conceive a 
different, not to say a better, solution—the best criterion of a 
happy conception. Perhaps none other than a horticultural 
artist could have succeeded in devising so fitting a cradle for a 
project whilst yet inembryo. The first suggestions of fancy are 
ever shapeless and gigantic ; they shrink into form, and con- 
dense as they become matured, in this inverting the laws of 
organic development. The simple problem was to portion off 
such a space from the open air as should include a world of 
bazaars, and protect them from the influences of the weather ; 
all else was vague and undecided. As yet no statistics existed 
to determine the relative exhibiting requirements of the several 
states. The building must, therefore, possess a certain degree 
of elastic expansibility ; and consequently no limiting configura- 
tion, such as that of the circle or the square, was admissible. 
Instead of any compact relation among the interior members, 
it must offer capabilities of easy partition, and be fashioned in 
the spirit of a huge encampment. For the fulfilment of such a 
task, the artist, who had already provided for the similar 
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requirements of his exotic plants,” possessed some facilities. 
Structures of the latter class identify themselves in a measure 
with living nature; their walls and roofs invisible to the eye, 
and the more slender and impalpable their parts, the more 
suited to their purpose. Little was needed to render this class 
of structure adapted to the present purpose. Here, too, no 
architectural embellishment must compromise the internal re- 
quirements, and consequently all conventional rules and deco- 


rations must be laid aside. Much light is needed, but 
sunshine injurious; a ve/im must, therefore, shroud the 
glassy Aypethros; or rather it was necessary, In an 


artistic point of view, that the latter should fall with a graceful 
swell within the roof, and had the glass been stronger this 
would have been feasible. In that case the slender columns 
would ‘have become the bearers of the primitive ve/wm, which 
would have completely harmonised with the suspended draperies 
and figured carpets, that hang perpendicularly between the 
columns and fill up the intercolumnar spaces, and thus, in our 
age of most complex knowledge, we should have seen in this 
marvellous building the original type of the most primitive 
form of architecture unwittingly realised. Out of the canvas 
stretched on poles the Egyptian flat roof grew, and the original 
perpendicular partition, the suspended carpet, is the prototype 
of all the rich panellings, paintings, or other plastic decora- 
tions, in wood, stone, or metal, which in after times supplied 
the place of the original woven fabrics. The numerous 
trophies and ornaments suspended from the columns and 
girders pointed to the original motives in the decoration of all 
columns and beams. The ve/wm now wanting might be in 
future supplied by stained glass, and in the ornamentation of 
the draperies, machinery can be brought to bear with less detri- 
ment to refined taste than has been unhappily the case in other 
branches of the decorative art. Who does not feel that iron 
arabesques and ornaments produce a feeling of disgust ? and is 
it not perhaps a sign of a revival of better taste, that archi- 
tecture ventures to exhibit the simple effects produceable by 
those materials, the ornamentation of which is susceptible of 
extension by mechanical means, and thus leaves the field open 
to future improvement? This primitive simplicity of the work 
seems to constitute its architectural importance. On the other 
hand, a complete revolution must take place in English manners 
before the glass roof can find adoption in private dwellings or 
religious edifices. It would lead to the introduction of courts 
ne the Italian Palazzo style, as has long since taken place in 
ussia. 


A Twelfth-Century Palace. 
E. A. FREEMAN. 


Arnold did for Ardres everything that could be done. Sel- 
nessa was destroyed, and Ardres was built or enlarged out of 
its material. Specially did he raise for himself, in the midst of 
a marsh, a mighty mound—“ mote” or “ dunio”—making use 
of a natural hill and raising it by artificial means. It was 
defended by a wall—perhaps also of earth—and a ditch, and 
provided with a mill within its precinct. But the mind of 
Arnold was given to beautifying his town as well as to 
strengthening it. He planted trees along the sides of the fosse, 
and he took in within his line of defence a wood for the pleasure 
of his people. And when peace was made with Count Manasses, 
he built himself, on the mound reared by his father, a stately 
palace of wood, the work of a carpenter—artifex vel carpen- 
tarius—of skill well-nigh like that of Daedalus, Lewis by name. 
The house was of three stages. It had granaries below, cellars, 
chambers, full of all household goods. On. the second stage 
was the great chamber of the lord and lady, and other chambers 
for their various attendants. Here, too, was the kitchen, joining 
this storey of the house, but itself built in two stages, so that we 
may suppose that the lower stage was on the ground floor. 
Here pigs, geese, capons, and other towls were kept and 
fattened. In the upper stage dwelled the cooks, who, when the 
time came, dressed them with the utmost skill. In the highest 
stage of all were rooms for the sons and daughters of the lord, 
as well as for the guards of the palace. Adjoining the house 
was a “logium” for pleasant talk—whence, we are told, its 
name, derived from “logos.” Attached also to the house and 
the logium was a chapel, whose goodly ceiling and paintings 
rivalled Solomon’s temple. We need hardly say that every 
detail of this description of a lordly wooden house of the twelfth 
century is worthy the heed of all students of domestic archi- 
tecture. 

St. Andrew's, Clewer. 


R, GRANT WHITE. 


Just as I was turning from my warder, he said, “ If you like 
old churches, sir, yonders one that’s one of the three or four 
oldest in the kingdom, they say—St. Andrew’s of Clewer ;” and 
he pointed off to a little spire that shot up from among some 
trees and haystacks two or three miles off. This was welcome 
news; and after a word or two with him on the subject, I 
sought and found my Eton boy, and asked him if he knew the 
way to that little church. ‘To be sure,” he said, mentioning 


the name. ‘I’ve been there many atime. Would you like to 
go? We needn’t go by the road; I know paths through the 
fields.” We set off without more words. After a pleasant. 
walk we came out close by the little church, which stood 
almost literally among the haystacks, and which might have 
been hidden entirely from view, except its spire, by any one of 
many haystacks that I have seen in Pennsylvania ; for it was. 
no larger than a country school-house. But outside and inside 
it was a little jewel, of quaintest design, if design could be 
asserted of what bore the marks of different hands and 
different periods—Saxon, Norman, and Early English. Part 
of itis said to have been built in the seventeenth century. It 
stood in its churchyard almost like a summer-house in a. 


garden. It was composed of two parts, one much longer than 
the other. Its walls were of chalk and flint, and its roof was. 


of flat, red tiles. It had a low, square tower, very heavily 
buttressed at the angles, from which rose, with a curved base,. 
asmall,sharpspire. The littleporch atthe side showed its rafters, 
as the whole church did; those of the porch were like an A. 
Although so small, it had a nave and side aisles, and little 
clerestory windows, the sills of which almost rested upon 
round arches supported by rude pillars. It had a pretty carved 
altarpiece ; and there were the old high pews, actually old, but 
comparatively very new—for at least one part of the church 
had been built centuries before pews and Protestantism came 
in together. It was by far the prettiest country church that I 
saw in England, and much the most interesting, notwithstand- 
ing the superior age claimed for St. Martin’s, at Canterbury, 
and the associations of the Hospital Church at Harbledown. 
Yet upon after-inquiry among those of my friends who had 
been educated at Eton, I did not find one who had seen 
St. Andrew’s of Clewer, although he had been within an hour's 
easy walk of it for three years. 


Coneentric Circles on Irish Monuments. 
CHARLES GRAVES. 


It was to be presumed that the persons who carved the 
inscriptions intended to represent circular objects of some kind 
or other. But what could those objects have been? Some 
have suggested shields. Another idea was that these figures 
were designed to represent astronomical phenomena. Another 
proposed the idea that the circles were used for the purpose of 
playing some game. The idea which occurred to my own 
mind was that the incised circles were intended to represent 
the circular buildings of earth or stone, of which the traces still 
exist in every part of Ireland. This conjecture is supported by 
the following considerations :—(1) The circles are of different 
sizes, and some are disposed in concentric groups. The ancient 
dwellings and fortified seats of the ancient Irish were circular ; 
they were of various sizes, from the small cloghan, or stone 
house, of 1o feet in diameter, to the great camp including an 
area of some acres; and the principal forts had several concentric 
valla. (2) The openings in the inscribed circles may have 
been intended to denote the entrances. (3) The other inscribed 
lines may have represented roads passing by or leading up to 
the forts. 

Criticism in Architecture. 


PROFESSOR COCKERELL. 


In examining architectural works, the student should bear in 
mind an important rule of criticism, which is to account m 
precise terms for the motives of approbation or dislike which 
he might experience. By applying a just expression on alk 
occasions he would soon cease to take one thing for another— 
the beautiful for the sublime, quantity for quality, cost for 
magnificence, and either of these for proportion or fitness, 
ornament for art. He would learn to apply characteristic terms 
to every gradation, quality, and style; and so, by degrees, he 
would form a just and discriminating taste. In an art and 
science essentially referable to association this discrimination 
was peculiarly necessary ; the emotions arising from sight, like 
those from music, would often be found irrespective of the 
intrinsic merit of the performance, as loyalty in hearing “God 
Save the Queen,” union and patriotism in the © Marseillaise.” 
Often patriotic, historical, and romantic associations will blind 
us to forms and styles otherwise both unfit and unworthy our 
age; often quantity, extent, and quality of material would 
impose that approbation which ought only to be accorded to 
elegant and just proportions ; elaboration would often usurp 
the praise which was due only to a well-ordered work. To 
hide by ornament the want of art should not deceive the expe- 
rienced critic; and the painter “who would make his Venus 
fine, not knowing how to make her beautiful,” would be ranked 
as he deserved, The discernment of merits rather than defects 
will be found more difficult and much more profitable, because 
those we shall appropriate, while the latter are only to be 
rejected. Such a habit will exercise the better qualities of the 
mind and lead to originality. The works of men who have long 
enjoyed reputation should be the peculiar objects of our critical 
examination. They will seldom be found frauds ; the inquiry 
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will commonly justify their fame, and, like the conversations of 
original inventors, they will reveal secrets which can else hardly 
be discovered. 


Relation between Sound and Colour. 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 


That there are harmonic colours, and that their existence 
may be proved, both by the laws of optics and the principles 
of physiology, cannot be questioned ; that sounds and colours 
have equally their harmonics is also true—and that Father 
Castel’s ocular harpsichord is not altogether all illus‘on, how- 
ever difficult it may be to construct it on his principles, and 
to bring out its melody, may be admitted. But that there is 
any analogy between the coloured spaces in the spectrum and 
the divisions of a musical chord—that “the chromatic scale of 
the colours” has a counterpart in “ the diatonic series of the 
musician ;” or that the analogy between the seven notes and 
the seven colours is made out by three primary colours and 
three secondary ones, and white light to complete the seven— 
are positions which we cannot admit. Father Castel, a learned 
Jesuit, was better known by his opposition to Newton’s dis- 
coveries than by anything which he himself did. The idea 
of an ocular organ or harpsichord occurred to him about 
1725; and M. Telleman, who had seen one of these instru- 
ments, in 1739 published a description of it, which was after- 
wards printed in 1740, at the end of Castel’s work, entitled, 
“ L’optique des couleurs, fondée sur les simples observations, 
et tournée surtout a la pratique de la peinture, de la teinture, 
et des autres arts coloristes.” The ocular harpsichord was a 
common harpsichord fitted up so that when a certain note 
was sounded by striking the keys, a colour related to that 
sound was exhibited to the eye. The colours were adjusted 
to the notes by a fixed rule laid down by the author. 


Colonnades’in Country-Houses. 
Str A, HELPS. 


It has been forgotten that there are a good many rainy days 
in Great Britain in the course of the year, and that the British 
spring is not altogether a balmy season. In this respect our 
ancestors were much wiser than we are, and understood what is 
called “gardenesque architecture.” Now, one often sees a 
great white staring house situated in the midst of a great park. 
Nobody seems ever to have considered that people might like 
to have some walking exercise, or to breathe some fresh air, 
without being exposed to inclement weather in that spacious 
park. I have often seen that the needless, foolish, and ugly 
decorations of two or three of the principal rooms would have 
provided a beautiful colonnade like our cloisters at Trinity, in 
which the sickly and the young might enjoy the sun, and have the 
advantage of fresh air and exercise throughout the winter days. 


The “Natural Bed” in Stone. 
CH: SMITH. 


That there are many stones in Henry VII’s_ Chapel 
which at present show no symptoms of decomposition is readily 
admitted ; and those persons who advocate the use of Bath 
stone for such highly-decorative purposes frequently imagine 
that sufficient care has not been taken to place the stones on 
their natural bed. The importance of such precaution is gene- 
rally very considerably overrated. I do not consider it signifies 
which way a stone is fixed, unless it presents a decidedly 
laminated structure, which scarcely ever occurs amongst the 
oolites. A stone of an open, powdery, and slightly cemented 
texture will, if exposed to the weather, decompose in a com- 
paratively short space of time, in whatever direction it may be 
fixed or whichever surface may be parallel to the horizon. 


Henty Deux and Sévres Pottery. 
Go Jo CAYLEY. 


The maker of the rarest and most precious of earthenware 
is supposed to have been an only moderately successful worker 
in metals, who had probably at some period in his career been 
content to chase up brass embossing tools for the bookbinders. 
His ambition led him to make models of future ewers, plateaus, 
and candlesticks in clay. The silver was to be inlaid with 
niello. In the meantime, some of his bookbinder’s tools would 
stamp some nice patterns to represent the engraving, and some 
black clay smeared in with his thumb would do pretty well for 
niello. If he had it baked, the model would keep better; so 
he had it baked, and no doubt soon discovered that he could 
turn his models into silver in a simpler way than he had antici- 
pated, by selling them to the court fanciers as the last and 
sweetest thing in pottery. What he got for his peculiar pots at 
first hand nobody knows ; but now the Henry II. ware is Con- 
sidered cheap at three times its weight in gold. He did it all 
with his own hands apparently, and went on improving from 
one piece to another. No two are exactly alike, so that the 
souls of collectors are not vexed with duplicates, He died and 


left no successor. No other chasers deserted their silver-work 
for earthenware, and the common potters could not mould their 
clay into those forms, however much they may have listed. 
This artist, anonymous though he now be, was evidently well- 
known and his merit liberally recognised in his lifetime, 
for his work shows he had leisure to stop and_ think. 
He coined his fortune out of cheap materials, and yet he left a 
more vigorous and well-defined mark in the ceramic records of 
this potsherd-sprinkled planet than any of the most enterprising 
firms who have gone into the line with the most prodigal in- 
vestments of capital, not excepting even the celebrated firm of 
Bourbon, whose works at Sévres are still carried on with spirit. 
There cannot be a greater contrast than exists between the 
pottery of Henry II. and that of Sévres; and the two results 
are very typical of ancient and modern systems of art manu- 
facture. Sévres is emphatically the production of a wealthy 
firm, determined to turn out articles of elaborate finish regard- 
less of expense. First-rate technical hands in all departments. 
have been secured. The fitting of the mould work is perfect 
the colour most delicate, and laid on without a flaw ; the paint- 
ing of the miniatures and flowers is exquisite; the enamel 
jewelling most brilliant; and in spite of all this combinative- 
assiduity in details, the general effect is feeble and the forms. 
mean. There is no bold and striking individuality to recom- 
mend it. Its price depends on its original costliness, its rarity 
in the market (not having been made for sale, but for royal use 
and royal presents), and its prettiness of colour and detail. Its 
splendid mediocrity is a monument of the fact that there is no 
royal road to perfection, even in pottery. But there is a 
sufficient proportion of persons so rich that they must collect 
something, and of obsequious enough taste to acquiesce in a 
style of art which delighted kings and kings’ mistresses, to keep: 
up the commercial value of these elaborate failures far above 
their artistic deserts. 


Dry Masonry in Westmoreland. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


The rude undressed stones which are always found lying 
about are so sufficient for all purposes of strength, that the 
field walls, and by far the greater number of the dwelling- 
houses in Westmoreland are built of such materials, and, until 
late years, without mortar. This change in the art of rustic 
masonry by the adoption of mortar does not mark any advance 
in that art; but, on the contrary, a decay of skill and care. 
When “dry” walls were in general use except for a superior 
class of houses, it was necessary to supply the want of mortar ~ 
by a much nicer adaptation of the stones to each other. But 
now this care is regarded as quite superfluous, for the largest 
gaps and cavities amongst the stones are filled up with mortar ; 
meantime, the walls built in this way are not so impervious 
either to rain or wind as those upon the old patent construction 
of the past generation, 


Light and Colour in Hastern Ari. 
C.. L.) GURzIS. 

Sun worship is an instinct of the earliest races. The sun 
and stars are the first great friends of man. By the one he 
directs his movements, by the light of the other he gathers the 
fruit its warmth has ripened. Gratitude is natural to the youth, 
and he adores where he loves ; and of the God of the last and 
wisest faith the sun is still the symbol. This sun shines, again, 
in the brilliance of the colours. the Easterns love. The sculp- 
tures upon the old tombs and temples are of the most positive 
colour—red, blue, yellow, green, and black were the colours of 
the old Egyptians—and still the instinct is the same in their 
costume. The poetic Howadji would fancy they had studied 
the beauty of rainbows against dark clouds. For golden and 
gay are the turbans wreathed around their dusky brows, and 
figures—the very pecple of poetry—of which Titian and Paul 
divinely dreamed, but could never paint, sit for ever in crimson 
turbans—yellow, blue, and white robes, with red slippers 
crossed under them, languidly breathing smoke over Abana 
and Parphar, rivers of Damascus. And the buildings in which 
they sit, the walls of baths and cafés and mosques, are painted 
in the same gorgeous taste, with broad bars of red and blue 
and white. Over all this brilliance streams the intense sun- 
shine, and completes what itself suggested. So warm, so glow- 
ing and rich is the universal light and atmosphere, that any- 
thing less than this in architecture would be unnatural. Strange 
and imperfect as it is, you feel the heart of nature throbbing all 
through Eastern art. Art there follows the plainest hints of 
nature in costume and architecture now, as in the antique 
architecture. The fault of Oriental art springs from the very 
excess, which is the universal law of Eastern life. It is the 
apparent attempt to say more than is sayable. In the infinite 
and exquisite elaborations of Arabian architecture there is the 
evident effort to realise all the subtle and strange whims of a 
luxuriously inspired imagination ; and hence results an art that 
lacks large features and character, like the work of a man who 
loves the details of his dreams. 
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THE BYZANTINE MUSEUM AT 
RAVENNA. 


LETTER has appeared from Mr. J. C. Robinson, F.S.A., 
on the subject of the proposed museum at Ravenna, in 
which he says :— 

The announcement that the Italian Government has decreed 
the formation of a museum of Byzantine art at Ravenna is one 
which lovers of art will receive with somewhat mixed feelings. 
All will probably depend on the hands, or rather on the guiding 
intelligence, to which the realisation of the project is com- 
mitted—that is to say, whether the new museum becomes a 
useful and instructive institution or a disastrous infliction on 
the district and the archzological world at large. 

My fear is that it may directly or indirectly involve still 

more ruthless developments of spoliation and so-called restora- 
tion ; the removal from their original sites of innumerable 
fragments of antiquity, infinitely precious in connection with 
their old surroundings, speaking there with tongues, but mute 
-and dead things in a museum; further and more vigorous 
patching, scraping, and sophistication of sculptures, mosaics, 
~wall paintings, &c. Of this the ancient city has had more than 
enough as itis. A hideous warning ghost is before my eyes 
when I think of Italian dealings with Byzantine art. Was not 
.the grand old facade of the Fondaco dei Turchi in Venice 
quite recently utterly transformed and metamorphosed into a 
mere fancy version of the Byzantine style, evolved from the 
inner consciousness of a modern architect as a fitting frontis- 
piece to a new museum of antiquities? By what outrageous 
inspiration was it, moreover, that the old capitals of the Ducal 
Palace colonnade were removed to the frigid purlieus of the 
same museum, and their places supplied with modern copies in 
glaring white marble? Such proceedings—worse, if possible, 
even than anything of the sort in England—at all events, 
cannot but give rise to profound misgivings whenever it is 
a question of any new Italian art enterprise. Italy should be 
made aware that she has no exclusive property in Byzantine 
art, and that ill-judged dealings with its precious monuments 
on her soil are a crime against the art world at large. 

It is more than twenty years since I was at Ravenna, but it 
was my good fortune then to see its ancient monuments in 
their genuine state, with the patina of time still upon them, un- 
touched and untampered with. I well recollect when the guide 
poked his stick into the hole in the porphyry sarcophagus, amid 
the bones of Galla Placidia, that a little black scorpion ran out. 
Had it been a Medusa’s snake or a cockatrice it would have 
been scarcely a surprise amid such antique’surroundings. Well 
I remember, moreover, Bishop Maximian’s wonderful ivory 
chair of the sixth century in the cathedral sacristry ; this 
treasure, for instance, would lose half its charm for me if it 
should be removed toa modern museum. The genus loci of 
Ravenna has had but troubled slumbers since those times. Let 
us hope that he may not at last be done to death and 
extinguished. 

It would ill become me, who have been all my life connected 
with public museums and art galleries, to appear to decry, or in 
any way impede, the legitimate development of such institu- 
tions, but, like other creations of value and use, they are liable 
to abuse. In all countries there are forces at work, especially 
tending to place the management of museums in the hands of 
the wrong people; and there never was a time when ignorant 
and fussy enterprises, certain to do mischief, were more lightly 
undertaken in connection with art administration. In this I 
am not casting reflection on Italy in particular ; we have in- 
stances enough nearer home. But Italy offers the richest field 
for wrong-headed or interested activity in art matters ; there is 
still more to be spoiled in that country than in any other, and 
more art spoil to be carried away. This brings me to a point 
which I feel I ought to meet and dispose of before touching 
upon one of the objects of this letter, which is to call attention 
to some works of Byzantine art recently transferred from 
Ravenna itself to public museums in this country. There is, I 
admit, a prémd_facie appearance of inconsistency in reprobating 
‘Italian vandalism, and with almost the same breath describing 
its results in the shape of expatriated relics which one has one- 
self carried away. This is not blowing hot and cold in my 
case, however; for such things, had I not intervened, would 
have met with a worse fate than their allocation to public 
museums in England —either absolute destruction or relegation 
to obscurity in private keeping, and probably ultimate conver- 
sion to base or frivolous use. That Ravenna, during the period 

which has elapsed since I was there, has been searched through 
and through and remorselessly plundered, like nearly all the other 
old Italian cities, [can attest; for only three years ago I myself 
rescued from destruction or loss of record and brought to 
England some of its old disjointed stones. By a strange dis- 
pensation these same old Byzantine stones, carried off to Venice 
in the first iastance by mercenary hands, have ultimately found 
a home in a place of all others most unlike Ravenna—the town 
of Birmingham—where they now adorn the walls of the last 


new thing in museums, the splendid art gallery which is to be 
opened to the public in November next.. It is, as it were, the 
pulling down of old Father Time himself from his throne and 
the setting up his mouldering image anew, amid the smoke and 
steam, the whirr of wheels, and the hurry and worry of business 
omnipotent. - Fate has, moreover, sent relics of Ravenna to 
another receptacle in this country—the South Kensington 
Museum. There, though in strange juxtaposition, will be found 
perhaps the richest treasure of Byzantine art in one of its 
most notable categories anywhere to be found. Among the 
Medizeval ivories, of which this museum boasts an unrivalled 
series, are not a few specimens whose origin may, with great 
probability, be referred to Ravenna; and it possesses, indeed, 
one important fragment dissevered from its companion pieces, 
which are still preserved in the Italian city. Next to the Ravenna 
ivory chair, casts of which, I think, are to be seen at South Ken- 
sington, there is, perhaps, no more important work of its class 
now extant than the seventh or eighth century ivory box known 
as the “ Vero'i coffret,” acquired by the museum about 1860, 

during my own tenure of office. This, it is true, was brought 

from the cathedral treasury of the little city of Veroli, near Rome. 

Whether it was made at Constantinople or on the Italian- 
side of the Adriatic—perhaps at Ravenna—is uncertain ; it 

is at any rate one of those typal productions which seem 

to claim a natural parentage with works zz sztu, and which 

Ravenna has made familiar to us. In the little town museum 

at Ravenna are three disjointed ivory plaques or panels, 

originally from a box of similar size and period, though of 
different design ; it is a fourth panel of this series which I have 

alluded to, as now preserved along with the Veroli box at 

South Kensington. 

There are things in other categories at South Kensington 
on which Ravenna, as a head centre of Italo-Byzantine art, has 
set its unmistakable stamp ; but it would take up too much of 
your space to specify them. At Birmingham, among the 
Italian sculptures acquired by me for the museum three 
years ago, the principal. specimen, known with certainty to 
have been brought from Ravenna, is a large and massive 
slab of Greek marble with a semicircular arched opening 
cut through it—the arch band and spandrels being elaborately 
sculptured in bas-relief with interlaced work, foliage, &c. This 
slab, which probably dates from the eighth or ninth century, 
may have been either the head of a doorway or the upper part 
of an altar canopy or baldachino in one of the Ravenna 
churches. Another of the Birmingham acquisitions is a marble 
sarcophagus of great size, doubtless the tomb of an ancient 
bishop or presbyter. This also is elaborately carved with 
Byzantine foliage of semi-Classic style, with the labarum 
and other Christian emblems. The vendor, a Venetian 
dealer, for reasons of his own, would give no informa- 
tion as to the provenance of this work, but whoever 
has been to Ravenna will be in no doubt as to its 
real origin. Both the cathedral sacristy and the small municipal 
museum at Ravenna contained, when I visited them, many 
other treasures of Byzantine art besides those I have incidentally 
alluded to; I presume it is intended that these should form the 
nucleus of the more extensive collection now contemplated. 
The unique and all-important depository of Byzantine art | 
objects, however, is the treasury of St. Mark’s at Venice. I, 
cannot imagine that it is intended to remove the splendid 
enamelled and jewelled reliquaries and other ecclesiastical 
vessels of St. Mark’s to Ravenna. Copies of them would 
suffice, and, now that the various processes of mechanical re- 
production have been carried to such perfection, this could be 
readily and easily brought about. 

It is to be hoped, indeed, that the fundamental scheme of 
the new Byzantine Museum will be to gather together casts, 
photographs, drawings, and other reproductions of works of 
Byzantine art from all quarters where they are to be found, to 
catalogue and concert measures of conservation and protection 
for immovable monuments 2 szé, and to prevent the future 
abstraction of portable specimens in public keeping. This 
would be a feasible and most laudable programme, and to such a 
plan lovers of art and archeologists in all countries would doubt- 
less gladly lend helping hands. If, on the contrary, it Is intended 
to sweep indiscriminately to a common centre, In the drag-net 
of the State, all original objects of Byzantine antiquity scattered 
throughout Italy, thereby, in great measure, depriving them of 
the special interest accruing from historical recollections and local 
association, for my own part I cannot but hope that the edict 
just promulgated will prove a barren one. 


Ee 
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The German States that now include within their territo- 
ries portions of the ancient Thuringia have entered into an 
agreement to have a collection of drawings made, which shall 
represent all the most noteworthy Thuringian monuments, 
either from a historical or art point of view. A small commis- 
sion of artists has been entrusted with the work, which is to be 
completed within five years. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MANHOOD. 
HIS illustration is the third of the series by M. 
Boutancer. The original is placed over one of the 
doors of the Salle des Mariages. The companion figures 
will be published shortly. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCH, WATERFORD. 
T is proposed to make the Cathedral Church of Water- 
ford more worthy of its position in the diocese. We 
publish the design by Mr. THomMas Drew, R.H.A., which 
is at present under the consideration of the authorities, and 
which would have the desired effect. 


REREDOS, DEANE CHURCH. BOLTON. 


“HE proposed reredos for Deane Church, near Bolton- 
le-Moors, is to be made from oak which formed 
part of the old roof. This roof, an illustration of which we 
have already published, was found during the recent 
restoration of the church to be so far decayed as to be 
altogether insecure; and it being impossible to repair it in 
any satisfactory manner it was taken down and reproduced 
in English oak, the original detail and carvings being faith- 
fully followed throughout. 

During the progress of the restoration several objects of 
interest have come to light—moulded stonework of a date 
much earlier than the present building, some rude fresco 
decoration, &c. The works have been completed so far as 
the more important structural parts are concerned, but much 
still remains to be done. The reredos, the general idea for 
which is based on the sedilia at Furness Abbey, will, it is 
expected, be proceeded with shortly. Mr. R. KNILL FREE- 
MAN, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect, by whom also the general 
restoration has been carried out. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, CLIFTON. 
HE church of All Saints was one of the works of the 
late Mr. StrEET, R.A. The illustration shows the 
additional buildings which were lately designed by Mr. 
E. Henry Epwarps, architect, Bristol. 


READING SCHOOL LABORATORY. 

\ \ JE publish this week a perspective sketch of the 

interior of the new laboratory at the Reading 
School, which was opened a few weeks since by Dr. 
Guiapstong, F.R.S. The building, which is the gift of 
Messrs. GEORGE WILLIAM, ALFRED, and WALTER PALMER, 
communicates with the lecture-room in the main block of 
buildings by means of an entrance-lobby, and completes the 
suite of science rooms. The work has been executed by 
Mr. JoHN BottreELt, builder, of Reading, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. CuHas. SmirH & 
Son, architects, of Reading. 


MR. LEWIS H. ISAACS. 


HE architects who are candidates for Parliamentary dis- 
tinction are numerous beyond precedent. One of them 
is Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, F.R.1.B.A., &c., and senior partner of 
the firm of Messrs. Isaacs & Florence, Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn. The South London Press says that Mr. Isaacs’ 
firm, among other works, designed the Holborn Viaduct 
Station and Hotel, the Paddington Public Baths and Wash- 
houses, the Holborn Town Hall, a new library for the Honour- 
able Society of Gray’s Inn, and the Charterhouse Street branch 
of the London Joint Stock Bank. At the present moment 
Messrs. Isaacs & Florence are rapidly completing, from their 
designs, the Northumberland Avenue Hotel. In 1855, when 
Mr. Isaacs was twenty-five years of age, the Metropolis 
Local Management Act was passed, and a number of 
surveyorships to the vestries and district boards of works 
thrown open for public competition. Mr. Isaacs, out of 
forty-two competitors, was selected as the surveyor of the 
Holborn district—an appointment still held by him. A few years 
subsequently the benchers of the Honourable Society of Gray’s 
Inn appointed him surveyor to the Inn, and this office he also 
continues to fill. When the Volunteer movement commenced, 
Mr. Isaacs was mainly instrumental in raising the corps which 
represented the district of Holborn. In recognition of his 
services in this matter, Mr. Isaacs was gazetted captain. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CAMPANILE 
OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


DESCRIPTION of the campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice, 

appeared lately in the American Architect, from which 

we take the following interesting account of an investigation of 
the foundations by the author, Mr. C. H. Blackall :— 

The most interesting constructional part of the campanile is 
under ground. Indeed, when one considers how heavily the 
tower is built and bears in mind the treacherous nature of the 
soil upon which it rests, the question is naturally suggested, 
What foundations could be sufficient to properly sustain the 
enormous load? For its area the campanile is one of the 
heaviest isolated structures in the world, and, at the same time, 
the location is about as poor as could be chosen for so weighty 
a building. ‘Ihe islands on which Venice is built are composed 
principally of a mucky, alluvial clay, the upper layers of which 
look like black mud. Deeper down the clay becomes quite 
firm, though never as stiff as our blue clay. The stratum is of 
varying thickness, from a few inches to a hundred feet, and lies 
immediately over a bed of sand which practically has no hard 
bottom, while it is so full of water as to give little support to 
piling which may be driven into it. The tide rises freely in the 
ground everywhere to within a few feet of the surface. On 
such soil as this is the campanile built. The writer searched 
in vain through the Venetian libraries for any exact documents 
relative to the foundations of this building, and was finally 
obliged to investigate the tower itself, in order to ascertain the 
conditions under which stability is insured to the heavy mass, 
After the work was begun, it was ascertained that ten years ago 
when the last building was removed from the base of the 
campanile, an excavation was made to determine the nature of 
the foundations; but all of the masonry was not uncovered, 
and the observations must have been very carelessly taken, as 
the results do not in the least agree with what was found by 
me. The excavation was attended with considerable difficulty, 
the water working through the loose upper soil, and causing 
this to wash down so fast that sheet-piling was necessary. 
Every morning the pit was found full of water, and at least two 
men were kept at the pumps all day. Believing that this is the 
first time the campanile foundations have been thoroughly 
investigated, it seems worth while to describe them in detail, as 
such construction cannot but be of interest to many architects 
in America who have to build under exactly similar condition 
of soil, &c. 

The width of foundation uncovered was about one métre. 
The ground where the excavations were made had been 
covered by low buildings up to within ten years since, as pre- 
viously stated, but these had been so effectually removed that 
in digging no traces were found of them, though it is doubtful 
if their foundations could have extended very far. At a depth 
of 86 centimetres below the level of the present piazza an old 
pavement was uncovered, which from its position and the 
appearance of the bricks with which it was laid, was probably a 
portion of that which was put in place during the fifteenth 
century. We know that the piazza and all the surrounding 
buildings have been sinking into the earth ever since there have 
been any historical records. Indeed the movement is not con- 
fined to Venice alone, for a considerable portion of the lower 
valley of the Po and adjacent streams have been slowly 
changing level, as is proved at such places as Padua and 
Ravenna, where old Roman pavements have been unearthed at 
a depth in some cases of as much as 25 feet below the present 
surface levels. The causes of these settlements I would not 
undertake to explain, but there can be no doubt that St. 
Mark’s and the campanile once stood much _ higher than they 
do now. In the painting by Bellini, both of these structures 
are shown a full métre higher than they are now. This move- 
ment has been so even and gradual that only in the course of 
centuries can it be detected, but when a city is built as low in 
the water as is Venice, any settlement of this kind may have a 
serious effect upon the buildings. It must be remembered that 
the tide rises to within nearly a foot of the present level of the 
piazza, while during the high tides of spring time the square is 
not infrequently so flooded with water that the gondolas can 
come up to the very door of St. Mark’s. 

The brickwork of the superstructure rests directly upon five 
nearly equal courses of roughly-dressed stone, most of which is 
hard limestone. Three of these courses show above the pre- 
sent level of the piazza, and constitute all of the visible base. 
Immediately below these courses is a band of red Verona 
marble, 12 centimétres of which are above the level of the 
fifteenth-century pavement. The writer is inclined to believe 
that at one time the upper limestone courses were faced with 
marble on a line with the lower marble course, thus making a 
solid base for the campanile 1°46 métres high, and 64 centi- 
métres wide on top, as shown by the figures given. This 
is entirely conjecture, however, as there are no indications of 
ties or anchors which might have secured such a facing ; still 
a base of this description would add greatly to the appearance 
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of the building, and would be by no means without precedent 
among just such structures of the same period. 

Below the Verona marble were found three courses of Istrian 
limestone, followed by two courses of a brownish trachite, with 
which were used a few blocks of yellow sandstone and yellow 
trachite. Some of the limestone bore marks which seemed to 
indicate that the blocks had been taken from some previously 
existing structure. Indeed the irregularity of the courses and 
the diversity of materials employed would lead one to believe 
that the builders simply utilised whatever material was at hand 
without much uniformity of constructive planning. The 
Istrian stone used is exactly the same in quality as that which 
the Venetians still employ for foundations: a firm, close- 
grained material, rather hard to work, and possessing great 
strength. The masonry of the foundations is all laid in lime 
mortar of a rather poor quality. The tide-water rises in the 
ground nearly to the level of the old pavement, hence the work 
is constantly subjected to the action of salt water. The mortar 
was found to be much disintegrated, possessing little con- 
sistency and crumbling in the hand like hardened mud. The 
lime for the mortar was apparently made from Istrian lime- 
stone of the same quality as that used in the building. 

The lowest course of masonry is of green porphyry. The 
stone uncovered was a fine specimen, being shot through with 
small white crystals of feldspar and bits of black mica. Why 
the builders ever selected porphyry for such a place we do not 
know : perhaps it was cheaper to rob some old building than to 
send to the main land for large blocks. The course measures 
go centimétres in height, and the individual stones must be very 
wide, as there was no vertical joint uncovered in the width of 
the excavation. 

No attempt was made to ascertain the nature of the founda- 
tions under the inner portions of the tower, but it is fair to 
assume that the masonry is one solid mass. The work un- 
covered is in well-defined courses of different heights, and the 
blocks are all more or less carefully dressed to a surface. 

The masonry of the foundations was found to rest directly 
on a platform composed of a double thickness of wooden beams, 
each 12 centimetres through, placed crosswise over each other. 
These in turn were borne by the piles, which, so far as could be 
determined, were driven side by side in continuous rows under 
the whole of the building. It was of course impossible to find 
out how long the piles were, but the diameters being on an 
average 24 centimetres, they probably extended a considerable 
distance into the heavy black clay composing the soil. The 
piles seemed to be of oak, and the platform beams of larch, a 
wood similar to our yellow or hard pine, though all of the 
woodwork was so thoroughly soaked in water and blackened 
with age that it was difficult to determine very much about it. 
The platform beams seemed the least well preserved. The 
wood could be broken off the outside with the hands, though 
the inside of the pieces was quite firm. The piles did not seem 
to have deteriorated in the least, but were as sound and tough 
as sap-wood. Large samples were cut from both piles and 
platform, but at this writing the water has not sufficiently dried 
out to say how free they are from rot. It is surprising that the 
wood has lasted as it has for nearly a thousand years. The 
water circulates very freely among the timbers, and during the 
time of making the last métre in depth of excavation. seven 
men had all they could do to keep the pit clear. The water 
flowed into the trench only through the timbers of the platform, 
and was quite clear and salt, showing it came directly from the 
sea. No wonder under such conditions that the wood should 
be stained and softened. 

An extra row of piles was found driven just outside of the 
platform, and entirely free from any direct bearing. That the 
settlement of the campanile has been relative rather than 
absolute is proved by the fact that the tops of this outer row of 
piles are exactly on a level with the tops of those which bear 
the platform. This also shows that the slight obliquity of the 
tower is due not to any failure of the foundations, but rather to 
the general movement of the earth, for the tip is towards the 
side at which the excavation was made, and any derangement 
of the piles could easily have been noted. The weight coming 
upon this foundation is something tremendous. The bricks of 
which the superstructure is laid are very large. One of them 
which was measured was 44 centimétres by 30 centimétres by 
7°5 centimetres, about ten times the size of our common bricks. 
The masonry laid up with them will average about 105 pounds 
per cubic foot. These bricks are so large that they are made 
with two holes in the centre, by which the workmen can lift 
them about. Most of the bricks bear a stamp of some sort, 
and those who have studied the matter are able to tell pretty 
closely the date of a building by the stamps on the bricks. 

The campanile is one of the heaviest buildings in Europe 
for its size. The average area of masonry in cross-section of 
the main shaft is 873-74 square feet, or nearly fifty-two per cent. 
of the total area of the tower. Counting the brickwork at 105 

pounds per cubic foot, and the stonework at 150 pounds per 
cubic foot, and allowing for bells, trusses, &c., the total weight 
of the tower is in round numbers 13,000 tons, whence the dis- 
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tributed load on the piling is somewhat over six tons per square 
foot, a load which would cause modern engineers to hesitate a 
long time before putting upon piles which are simply driven 
into the clay. The foundations have, however, stood the test 
of several centuries without yielding an inch ; and one of the 
most valuable results of the investigation has been to fix a 
maximum of load which can safely be borne under such con+ 
ditions. It is an interesting question how much the piles really 
support, for, as previously explained, they have no solid bear- 
ing, and, according to the manner in which piles are usually 
driven in Venice, could not be relied upon for such a load 
as six tons per square foot. It is more than probable that 
their function is simply to hold the clay in one compact 
mass, the clay itself really bearing the load. Possibly such 
an hypothesis would explain why the builders added a row 
of piles entirely outside of the face of the foundations, and 
affording no direct support, with the idea of binding the clay 
more tightly about the base of the tower. Very similar condi- 
tions have existed in our own country. Those who are familiar 
with St. Louis will remember that under the main portion of 
the city is a thick bed of blue clay, beneath which is a deep 
stratum of very soft earth or mud. When the post-office was. 
built, the Government architect decided that the foundations 
should be sunk very deep, thinking perhaps to gain additional 
firmness ; but the bed of clay was so nearly cut through that 
when it was attempted to pile for the foundations, the piles 
penetrated entirely through the clay, and were of hardly any 
more value for support than the surrounding soil would have 
Captain Eads, in his report on the condi- 
tion of the building, expressed as his belief that the only thing 
which held the foundations was the lateral friction of the piles 
against the clay through which they were driven, a rather 
uncertain factor to depend upon for soimportant a building. In 
the case of the campanile of St. Mark, the conditions are 
exactly the same, except that the builders probably did not 
drive the piles through the clay. The Venetians have always 
been aware of the danger of sinking the piles too deep, and in 
works of which we have definite record, great care has been 
taken to ascertain the thickness of the stratum before beginning 
operations ; and in some cases where the clay has very little 
depth the piles are even omitted entirely, for Venice is not 
altogether built on piles, as is sometimes stated, and the stiff, 
black clay has been found capable of bearing a pretty heavy 
load without serious displacements. 


THE PEDESTAL OF THE (STATE 
“LIBERTY.” 


REPORT has been presented to the executive committee 
by General Charles P. Stone, engineer-in-chief, account- 
ing for an expenditure to date of 231,455 dols. 45 c. on the 
foundation and pedestal for the statue of Lzderty to be erected 
on Bedloe’s Island, near New York. This sum is itemised as 
follows :—Demolition, excavation and test-boring of  site,, 
5,124 dols. 50 c.; paid to contractors for concrete foundations, 
51,032 dols. 4c. ; cement purchased by committee, 29,787 dols. 
30 c. 3 inspectors, 7,722 dols. 55 c. ; extra labour, 2,904 dols. 17 c. 
The cost of the 11,681 cubic yards of concrete now in place, in: 
cluding drains, grouting, and incidental work, was 93,830dols. 94¢., 
making the total cost of concrete 7 dols. 28} c. per cubic yard. 
After carefully considering the question of material for the 
pedestal, the committee have adopted the plan of General 
Stone, propusing a facing simply of cut stone*with a béton 
backing. A contract for this pedestal, in accordance with the 
plans of Mr. Hunt, and the architect specifications of General 
Stone, has been entered into with Mr. D. H. King, jun., for the 
sum of 132,500 dols. This contract was signed on May 16, 
1884, and the granite from Lute’s Island, Connecticut, has been 
selected. Mr. King has been paid in cash and material, to 
August 15, 1885, 92,729 dols. 77.c. In regard to pedestal details 
General Stone reports as follows :— J 
‘The plan which I made for the interior of the pedestal is 
of extreme simplicity, and is intended, above all else, to secure 
stability, strength, and durability in the structure. A vertical 
shaft, 27 feet square from base to summit, is enclosed in walls 
17 feet 6 inches thick at the base, and 6 feet 2} inches thick at 
the summit. The exterior is of granite, of average thickness more 
than 3 feet, the remainder of the walls being of béton, composed 
of one part of best Portland cement and four parts of trap-rock 
screenings, carefully mixed and rammed in layers of 6 inches in 
thickness. Four arched passages through the walls correspond 
to the doorways of the four faces of the pedestal, and give 
entrance to the shaft ; while arched galleries in the walls give 
opportunity for circulation, take off superfluous weight, and 
effect economy of material while preserving large bearing 
surface in the foundation mass. The matter of the proper 
method of fastening the statue firmly to the pedestal was one of 
great importance, and required much careful study. It seemed 
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to me necessary that a system be devised which could always 
be visited in all its parts, to give opportunity for painting or 
repairs, and capable of slightly changing strains to meet great 
changes of temperature. The plan adopted fulfils these con- 
ditions, and has been constructed to resist, with a proper factor 
of safety, a wind strain of 100 pounds to the square foot of 
surface on the statue. The steel work has been admirably 
prepared under strict specifications and inspection. Mr. 
Schneider, the well-known engineer of the new Niagara bridge, 
was charged by your engineer-in-chief with the inspection duty. 
The four lower girders are already in place. Awaiting them 
and placing them caused a delay in the masonry construction 
of the pedestal of nearly four weeks.” 


MODERN ENTERPRISE IN VENICE. 


HE English lady who has gained renown as a novelist 
under the pseudonym of “Ouida” has written a long 
letter to the Zzes on the present state of Venice. Miss 
Ramée says :-—During late summer days of great charm at 
Venice I have been asked to say some words in the Zzmes 
concerning the wrongs of a class of men here of much in- 
dustricus worth in themselves, and of peculiar and unique 
interest in their relation to history and art—I mean the Venetian 
gondoliers. I am aware that in these times, when all minorities 
are sacrificed, no matter what their rights or wisdom, simply 
because they are minorities, it is almost useless to urge the 
claims of any class in opposition to that insane love of haste 
and innovation, however vulgar and unnecessary, which in our 
generation is universally supposed to mean progress. But the 
injury done to the gondoliers by the introduction of steam upon 
the canals of Venice seems so closely interwoven with the injury 
done to the city herself that they need not be dismissed as 
merely selfish or trivial in their complaints. The concession 
allotted to the so-called tramway-steamers is given for five 
years’ time, of which three years have already elapsed. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the concession will not be renewed. 
Leaving apart the esthetic side of the matter, for it must be 
plain to the dullest mind how hideously unseemly are these 
dirty and ugly steamers beside the palaces of the Grand Canal, 
the peril to the foundations from the great wash of the waters 
caused by steam vessels is admitted by all competent to judge 
of such matters, while the deposit from their smoke and soot 
must in a few years’ time dull and begrime the gemlike beauty 
of their facades as they do already pollute and obscure the air. 
Steam-tugs are also becoming dangerously numerous, and 
unless absolutely prohibited, or greatly restricted in numbers 
by a very high tax, will do endless mischief to the architecture, 
and ultimately close the canals to gondolas and rowing boats. 
The wood and marble which have sustained the exquisite build- 
ings of Venice through so many centuries will be unable to 
withstand the shock and jar caused by navigaticn by machinery, 
and to show the indifference to this fact which prevails in the 
government of Venice, I may mention that a landing-place for 
these canal steamers has actually been made against the steps 
of the Ca d’Oro itself. 

There is nothing on earth equal to Venice, nothing like her 
anywhere; and one of the most wondrous of her charms is 
that marvellous opaline light, that jewel-like radiance of 
atmosphere, which floats over her silver seas, her balmy isles, 
her countless domes and spires. Is the greed of a handful of 
speculators, is the hurry of an unthinking and idle crowd, to be 
allowed to pollute that magical air, these divine skies? We who 
argue thus are always twitted with unpractical romantic useless 
feeling, with the sacrifice of the useful to the beautiful ; but is it 
not far more utterly unwise to sacrifice the labours of centuries, 
the triumphs of art, the matchless blessings of pure air and of 
clear skies, to the greed of a few, and to the clumsy inventions 
of the nineteenth century, which the twentieth will cast aside 
with ridicule and disgust? Let us even grant, if you think we 
must grant it, that these inventions are for the moment so 
necessary to all forms of modern life, that even people happy 
enough to be born Venetians cannot exist without steamboats, 
gasworks, railways, and all their hideous consequences ; it is 
certain that much might be done to restrain their evil results. 
A gasometer need not have been placed, as it has been placed 
in Venice, next to the beautiful cloistered garden and the grand 
church of San Francesco della Vigna, whose campanile is the 
first that the Venetian sailor coming from the East sees above 
the horizon to tell him he nears home. The most lovely 
island of Sant’ Elena, with its deserted convent, its rose- 
covered cloisters, its fragrant garden, need not have been taken, 
as it has been taken, by the Government for their ironworks, 
so that brick chimneys belching forth black smoke over acres 
of bare clay is what first meets the eyes of the traveller who 
floats past the green trees of the public gardens on his way to 
the Lido, making an unseemly scar and blotch of ugliness at 
the very entrance upon one of the divinest scenes which the 
world can show. Thousands of baskets of clay are, moreover, 


daily being added to this foundry island, so that the hideous- 
ness of it will with every month stretch further and further 
on, till it will close in the lagoon and soon be visible 
from Venice itself. Already the trees of the public gardens, 
naturally so stately and luxuriant, are beginning to suffer from 
the near neighbourhood of these chimneys, while the bridge 
made to connect the foundry with the city is a cruel eyesore. 
It might be a political necessity to drive the nuns out of the 
isle of Sant’ Elena, but it should have been impossible to every 
sense of fitness and of decency in the powers that be to turn 
their flowering solitude into a smoking desolation at the very 
water-gates of Dandolo’s city. 

Yet again, are all carvers of stone and builders of stone 
bridges dead throughout the land, that nothing but cast iron, 
that most hideous of all materials, can be found when and 
where a new bridge is needed in Italy? In Venice the old 
bridges are all so admirable, even the smallest and poorest, that 
these cast-iron abominations appear viler here than almost 
anywhere ; they are painted lead colour, too, above, and red 
underneath. If Titian had seen them he would have died of 
insulted eyesight. Even when they must needs makea roof over 
the Pesciera—as if the hardy fishermen who sell and the sturdy 
traders and cooks who buy could want one—they must go and 
make it of this same cast iron, so that it stands a blur and blotch 
upon that delicious mass of colour where yellow sails, and black 
boats, and fruit baskets, and fish baskets, and bronzed half- 
naked figures which seem to have walked out from Tintoretto’s 
canvases, and the grand lines of the Rialto bridge, and the 
green glow and ripple of the water, all blend together in a 
picture which has the warmth and movement and beauty of a 
feast-day painted by Carpaccio. Cast-iron! Good heavens! 
Is it not enough to make all the great dead who lie in 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo turn in their graves? Then the advertise- 
ments; is it fitting that a palace of historic fame should have 
spread over all its front gigantic letters declaring that some one 
sells glass or drzc-d-brac inside it? Is it fitting that a huge 
board next to the Doge’s palace and prisons should state that 
lace may be bought there cheaper than anywhere else? 
Niagara is, I believe, insulted by American advertisements 
of hotels, sewing machines, and poison for rats ; but even that 
is scarcely so offensive to the eyes and sense as _ the proclama- 
tions of a pension-keeper or a tradesman set up on gigantic 
boards next to the Rialto or the Bridge of Sighs. Not content 
with advertising themselves where they reside, they do so in 
season and out of season on all kinds of walls with which they 
have nothing to do; and the effects of many of the loveliest 
corners and finest views of the city are thus marred and made 
to resemble the vestibule of a railway station or the hoarding of 
a building plot. 

Iam not in favour of municipal by-laws in general ; but a 
by-law in Venice forbidding these monstrous posters would 
commend itself to anyone with commonly good taste. Some 
law, also, which should compel the owners of furnaces to con- 
sume their own smoke is urgently needed ; as it is, this smoke 
belches forth unchecked among the white marbles, the exquisite 
sculptures, the beautiful gardens, and does injury incalculable 
all over the city. The country around Venice and the islands 
in her gulf are wonderfully fertile ; the fruit and vegetables are 
of the finest, and the boats heaped with them are to be met 
with by scores by whoever goes on the lagoons towards 
Mazarbo or Tarcello, or crosses the marshes to Mestre. But 
if the smoke which issues from the chimneys of the city, from 
the glass works of Marano, and from the funnels of lignite-fed 
Lido steamers be not put under some control, the agriculture of 
the isles will be ruined, and that wonderful vivid green which 
even in the heart of the city, every myrtle in a pot and every 
acacia at a water stair now rejoices in will become a thing of 
the past. Great writers on such subjects have of late 
demonstrated that Italy is essentially an agricultural 
country, and that all her chief interests lie in the fertile 
fields which she is too apt to neglect under the idea that 
manufactures and furnaces indicate a higher standard of 
progress, It has, I believe, been proved by an eminent writer 
that the ironworks of Venice can only end in a disastrous 
financial loss. Be this as it will, the loss to art and nature 
from the stench and soot which come from the unwisely-placed 
and wholly-unregulated blast chimneys which stand up all over 
Venice, befouling her brilliant air and radiant skies, can be 
judged and measured by the commonest observer. If some 
limit be not put to them, some measures of restraint be forced 
on them, the city, of which the exquisite clearness and colour have 
been the wonder and delight of the world, will, in a few years, be 
dull and grey with the deposit from burning coal and coke and 
lignite. Already on sirocco days the heavy smoke cannot rise 
and disperse, and hangs about everywhere, begriming the deli- 
cate architecture, the white sculptures, the marvellous mosaics 
within the town, and the luminous atmosphere and transparent 
horizons of the lagoons without. Mr. Ruskin has said of late 
that the air of the lake of Geneva and of the Alps is grey and 
dim compared with what it was in days before steamers went 
on the waters and mills and railways and furnaces defiled the 
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land around. He would see a similar change in the Venice of 
to-day compared with the Venice which inspired his grand and 
loving work upon its beauty and traditions. When the wind is 
fair and the sun is strong, they have still power to combat the 
demon of smoke, and drive it off the face of the waters and 
away from the palaces it curses; but when there is no wind, or 
when the rains are heavy and the air is hot, then the curse 
of the smoke has it all its own way, and is a ghastly prophecy 
of the misery which will befall Venice in the years to come if 
the Venetians are not wise in time. Alas! in Venice, as in all 
other Italian cities, the people of it are but little consulted; a 
municipality, greedy and unwise, intent on petty present gains, 
and indifferent to the future as to the past, award concessions 
right and left to foreign companies and hungry contractors, and 
care not how they may ruin nature and destroy art. There is 
one steam corn-mill on the Giudecca so appallingly hideous 
that one wonders however human hands could have been found 
vile enough to build it there. This grinding-mill is owned by 
an Englishman or American, and is the most offensive thing 
ever erected out of Manchester or Glasgow. Granted that it 
was necessary to give site for such a purpose to a foreigner, it 
would surely have been possible to insist that a structure which 
was to stand on the same waters with the grand churches of 
Palladio should be such as not to so grossly offend the eye, 
should be masked with trees, or in some manner hidden from 
view. But no such precautions are taken, and the hideous 
thing insults the majesty of the Redentore, and blackens the 
wide waters on which, as Taine once expressed it, “ Véritable- 
ment on nage dans la lumiére.” 

I say nothing of the restorations of San Marco, because not 
very long ago specialists discussed this subject in the Zzmmes. 
But one does not need to be a specialist to suffer from the 
crude colour of the new mosaics. I asked a member of one of 
the firms employed in those restorations how it was that they 
have been unable to find and use colours more fitting and less 
glaring. He shrugged his shoulders, and said the fault lay 
with the committee. The Palace of the Doges is now under 
restoration, and one shudders to see the saw of the workman 
dividing and his chisel peeling the splendid sculptures and 
columns and arches. The result will, I fear, be painful to 
artists and archeologists. Matting and scaffolding at this 
moment conceal from view the beautiful little Loggia of San- 
savino, at the foot of the Campanile. One trembles for what 
one may see when the screen shall be removed. It is, I sup- 
pose, difficult to preserve without restoring ; yet one would 
almost sooner see these memorials of a mighty past left to the 
hand of time alone than forced to endure the scraping, peeling, 
hammering, whitewashing, and general turning of things so¢fo 
sopra, which go on all over Italy at this period, and which 
always remind me of the servant of a connoisseur I once knew, 
who took and “cleaned up” all his master’s old bronzes and 
antique metal vessels, and was convinced that he had done a 
good work with his sand-paper and emery powder. Italy, 
alas ! is not only “cleaning up” with more or less indiscretion, 
but is pulling down and blackening with furnace-soot half her 
noblest possessions all over the country. You justly viewed 
with distrust the formation of a museum at Ravenna, of which 
you received the notification the other day. The destruction of 
historic gardens, such as the Ludovisi in Rome, and the im- 
pending annihilation of the whole of the Medizeval centre of 
Florence, are ill-compensated for by the present passion of 
tearing down sculptures, shrines, carvings, busts, from their 
natural places to thrust them away into the hard, uncongenial 
air of museums, where they lose all their charm and look deso- 
late and exiled. Museums, no doubt, have their uses, but they 
have their abuses, and very grave ones, as well. However, 
this touches on another and wider subject than I intended to 
discuss here. 

Allow me, with one last word, to revert to my friends the 
gondoliers. You will perhaps say that they are unreasonable, 
that they can follow the march of the age and become stokers, 
or serve in one of the iron saucepans of the new navy. No 
doubt they can, possibly they will; but when their vine-hung 
traghetti have been swept away for tramway-offices, when their 
safely-gliding boats are no longer there for poets to dream in 
and painters to sketch from; when the gondola, like the 
Bucentaur, shall only exist as a model in the arsenal, the world 
will be very much the poorer. Yet this will be the end, if 
steamboats and steamtugs and their kind are not forbidden the 
canals which they defile. The gondoliers will be unable to 
compete with the iron monsters, unable to live on the small 
amount of work which will remain to them, and one by one 
they will disappear, and the most delightful, the most pic- 
turesque, the most poetic mode of navigation will be known no 
more. Let us trust that their fellow-citizens will be wise in 
time. As yet the gondolas are afloat ; and despite restoration, 
tramway steamers, and puddlers’ furnaces, Venice as yet remains 
the gayest, gladdest, most charming of the cities of Italy ; here 
still “la poésie des formes vient achever la poésie du jour.” 
The delicious absence of sound, for in this world of waters the 
very cries of the sailors and fishermen come softened to the 


ear; the richness of colour in painted sails, and high-laden 
fruit-boats, and variegated marbles, and vivid green of climbing 
ivy or of spreading acacia; the sense of liberty which comes 
with the near presence of the sea; the moonlight nights filled 
with the echoes of music and the fragrance of the flowering 
isles and gladiolus-bordered water-channels—these we still have 
to give us knowledge of what Titian saw, of what Goethe felt. 
Surely if on one of these moonlit nights Dandolo or Valier or 
Bragadin could arise and pace the pavement once again 
between the columns and look seaward, they would each of 
them say to the people cf their province, ‘‘Oh! children of St. 
Mark, be wise in your generation. Run not after false gods 
and blind idols. Treasure the great past that we made for you, 
and cherish every stone that speaks of it. Any knot of new 
men can make for themselves steam-mills and furnaces and 
streets of stucco ; any knot of new men can make for themselves 
a city without a story, a blasting-house where they can worship 
fraud and gold, any knot of new men can do this, but it is only 
you—heirs of all the ages—who have Venice.” 


ART TEACHING. 


()* Monday last the new Municipal Art School of Birming- 

ham was opened. Mr. J. Thackray Bunce, the chairman 
of the Building Committee, presided, and said that what they 
wanted to do was to insure that every workman in Birmingham 
whose work was influenced by art—and, in speaking of work- 
men, he meant workwomen as well—should have the oppor- 
tunity of a thorough grounding in art, in order that its principles 
might be applied in larger measure to the work of the town in 
the future. 

Mr. Edward R. Taylor, the head master, delivered an 
address. He commenced by congratulating the students on 
the result of this year’s work, especially Mr. Partridge, who 
had obtained the gold medal of the Science and Art Depart: 
ment for a study of drapery on a living model, and Mr. Gaskin, 
who had obtained all the honour of a gold medal, though his 
work was disqualified on technical grounds. Two important 
changes had occurred since his last address : they had entered 
on their new School of Art, and the Science and Art Depart- 
ment had made the most radical changes known in its history. 
With regard to the former subject, he might claim not only for 
those who had given the land and the money for the new build- 
ing, for the Town Council, who had now taken care of the insti- 
tution, and for those who, without fee or reward, had worked so 
hard day by day in carrying on the School of Art; but also, 
he thought, for all the masters and studeats, and those officially 
connected with the institution, that, like Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern 
Farmer,” they had a motive quite distinct from fame or pay, in 
the desire to do work well, and to do a work which should be for 
the benefit of their fellows. With the larger sphere now open to 
them, there would be need for all their work and enthusiasm, 
and he was sure that both masters and students would work 
unitedly to maintain the high position already held by the school, 
and to add to its usefulness to the town. Most schools 
of art—in the provinces at least—were built originally for 
other purposes, unsuitable for art use, dirty, and uncared 
for. Birmingham now had a school well suited to its 
work and pleasant to live in, and he asked the students to 
do their part and keep the rooms free from dirt and disorder. 
For the first time in the history of this country a municipality 
had undertaken the charge of the School of Art, and this fact 
ought to give a higher tone to the school and its work. It had 
been pointed out that Birmingham, in the bigness and vigour of 
its municipal life, resembled the Italian cities of the Middle Ages, 
and now there was a still further resemblance in the care of its 
art life. It was under the fostering care of such municipalities 
that art grew until it culminated in such men as Bellini and 
Titian, Giotto, Ghiberti, Raphael, and Michel Angelo. What 
future there was in store for the Birmingham school they could 
not say. But it was for them, masters and students, to work 
together with a common love for art and art education, assured 
that, if they so worked, the result would be in every sense a 
benefit to the town. Among the changes instituted by the 
Science and Art Department this year were time examinations 
in all the advanced stages. The standard of these new 
examinations was that required for the high certificates granted 
as qualifications to masters of schools of art. Birmingham in 
these examinations obtained 42 “ excellents,” carrying national 
book prizes, and 81 passes in various subjects ; and in outline 
from cast, in which no excellents were given, they obtained the 
large number of 154 passes. The returns for these examina- 
tions were not yet published, so that they could not tell what 
other schools had done, but they heard of complete, or almost 
complete, failures insome important schools. The results in five 
subjects gave the following comparison between South Ken- 
sington and Birmingham:—Painting in monochrome: South 
Kensington, 1 passed, Birmingham, 19 passed. Drawing from 
antique: South Kensington, 5 passed; Birmingham, Io passed, 
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Drawing from life: South Kensington, all failed ; Birmingham, 
14 passed. Painting still life : South Kensington, all failed ; 
Birmingham, 23 passed. Shading from models: South 
Kensington, 19 passed; Birmingham, 48 passed. It was 
only fair to say that possibly these were the least suc- 
cessful of the examinations at South Kensington ; but as 
Birmingham compared so well in these, | and had been 
equally successful in other subjects, and in the national 
competition, there was no doubt of the very high posi- 
tion their school held this year. The effect of the time 
examinations in advanced stages would be most trying, but at 
the same time most beneficial. He asked the students to remem- 
ber what Ruskin had laid down—namely, that the excellence 
of an artist depends on refinement of perception ; that, while 
powers of invention distinguish man from man, powers of per- 
ception distinguish school from school ; that all great schools 
enforce delicacy of drawing and subtlety of sight, and that all 
great art is delicate. He thought that they might claim that 
this ideal was the aim of their school, and that the influence of 
this teaching appeared in their last students’ exhibition. Having 
cautioned the students against applying the word delicate to 
feeble and what was really bad work, as was too often done, Mr. 
Taylor cited as examples of real delicacy in art the Szx Days of 
Creation and Richmond’s Audience During the Representativn 
of Agamemnon. Every jeweller, enameller, lithographer, iron 
and brass worker, japanner, die-sinker, decorative painter, 
sculptor, and every boy and girl in the Grammar and Board 
Schools should make earnest study of these works, which were 
full of refinement of perception, invention, delicacy of drawing, 
and subtlety of sight; while it was almost impossible to de- 
scribe the variety and beauty of their schemes of colour and the 
many other technical qualities they possessed. But students 
should admire and reverence these works, not imitate them ; 
they should see what the painters had gathered from nature, 
see how their refined, cultivated, and highly-disciplined 
minds, stored with knowledge of the best work which had 
gone before, had assimilated to themselves the lovely forms 
and colour in nature; and how each had worked these 
by his great genius into a poem. Illustrating his advice 
to the students by reference to the elementary work of the 
school, Mr. Taylor showed how, with the aid of two or three 
tints, the greatest delicacy and accuracy could be obtained in 
the expression of form, giving examples of drawings from the 
cast, exhibiting the elementary methods by which infinite 
gradations and combinations of light and shade were truly and 
delicately expressed. He also showed how the study of form 
necessary for this kind of work was useful, not only to the 
decorative artist, but tothe ordinary workman. For instance, he 
had seen an uninstructed workman making a common tin lamp 
shade waste a large amount of material in unsuccessful ex- 
periments, whereas a very slight amount of study would have 
shown him that two strokes of his compass was sufficient to 
give him exactly the shape he desired. Appealing to manufac- 
turers to give more facilities for art study, Mr. Taylor remarked 
that the technical power of our decorative and other workpeople 
was far in advance of their art knowledge. Cultivation of the 
latter might lead to new departures in art manufacture which 
might confer great benefits on such districts, for instance, as the 
nailmaking localities, where, under art supervision, the technical 
power of the poor nailmakers might be applied to the less 
difficult forms of ornamental ironwork. In conclusion, Mr. 
Taylor described how, in the curriculum of the school for the 
coming session, an earnest attempt was made to carry out the 
objects he had laid down, and expressed the belief that the 
students, whatever might be their future lot, would remember 
the pleasant days and evenings spent in the school, and would, 
as all did at that moment, wish the institution a lasting success. 


Aygones. 


** Antiquity aftcr a time has the grace of novelty.”’—HAzLitT. 


WELLINGTON AND THE LOUVRE PICTURES. 


EVENTY years ago—in September 1815—there was com- 
motion in and around the courts of the Louvre. The 
building had been enriched with masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture from many of the capitals of Europe, and the time 
had arrived for their return. It is difficult to estimate their 
number. According to an official account the spoils of one 
campaign, that of 1806-7, consisted of 50 statues, 80 busts, 193 
bronzes, a crowd of pictures by painters who were already 
represented in the galleries, besides works by German, Flemish, 
and Dutch painters, of which there were no examples in the 
Louvre. It may give a notion of the wealth of the Museum 


when it is said that 950 pictures were sent from it to six pro- 
vincial galleries. When, in 1814, Louis XVIII. was restored, 
for some unexplained reason there was no reference to the 
pictures or works of art in any treaty with the Allies. It is not 
surprising the French people concluded that their possession of 
the works had been formally recognised. The King, in his 
address, said that the chefs-d’euvre belonged to the nation by 
rights that were more sacred than those derived from the 
battle-field. Many artists seized the opportunity to visit Paris, 
and among others the unfortunate Benjamin Haydon; and what 
he saw in one of the streets was applicable to many at that 
time :— 


“Tn the middle of the day the Rue St.-Honoré was the most 
wonderful sight. Don Cossack chiefs, loosely clothed and 
moving as their horses moved, with all the bendings of their 
bodies visible at every motion ; the half-clothed savage Cossack 
horseman, his belt stuck full of pistols and watches and 
hatchets, crouched up on a little ragged-maned, dirty-looking, 
ill-bred, half-white, shaggy pony; the Russian Imperial guards- 
man pinched in at the waist like a wasp, striding along like a 
giant, with an air of victory that made every Frenchman curse 
within his teeth as he passed him; the English officer, with his 
boyish face and broad shoulders; the heavy Austrian; the 
natty Prussian; and now and then a Bashkir Tartar, in the 
ancient Phrygian cap, with bow and arrows and chain armour, 
gazing about from his horse in the midst of black-eyed grisettes ; 
Jews, Turks, and Christians from all countries in Europe and 
Asia. It was a pageant that kept one staring, musing, and 
bewildered from morning till night.” 


Then came the return from Elba, the “ Hundred Days,” and 
the final victory of the Allies. In the course of the subsequent 
deliberations it was necessary to consider the pictures, and Lord 
Castlereagh was directed to ascertain the sentiments of the 
sovereigns. The opinion of the English Cabinet was that the 
Allies nad the same title to the pictures as that by which they 
had been acquired by the French. In reply, it was stated it 
was hardly politic to remove the pictures ; and Castlereagh 
added, “ The Duke of Wellington, I know, doubts very strongly 
the prudence of this measure.” The Prince Regent was 
apparently eager to purchase some of the works, but Castle- 
reagh stated that the Pope, to whom so many belonged, neither 
would nor could dispose of them. The Prussians did not wait 
the issue of the negotiations, but, says Castlereagh, forcibly 
removed “not only all the works of art taken away from the 
Prussian dominions, but those plundered from Cologne and 
other towns on the left bank of the Rhine—possessions which . 
have since been acquired by Prussia.” The action of Prussia. 
stimulated sovereigns who had been disposed to let the pictures. 
remain in Paris to claim their shares. The King of the 
Netherlands insisted on having those taken from Belgian 
churches. The Duke of Wellington was in consequence 
placed in a difficult position. He was, as we have seen, 
opposed to the removal on grounds of expediency, but he was. 
military commander of the troops of the King of the Nether- 
lands, and he could not do otherwise than give his aid towards 
the removal, by force if necessary, of the pictures. The King 
had refused to give any of the works, and M. Denon, the 
keeper, was so resolute in his opposition that he was threat- 
ened with imprisonment in a Prussian fortress. It was under 
those circumstances that the following remarkable report was. 
addressed to Lord Castlereagh by the Duke of Wellington :— 


“ Paris: September 23, 181 


“ There has been a good deal of discussion here lately 
respecting the measures which I have been under the necessity 
of adopting in order to get for the King of the Netherlands 
his pictures, &c., from the museums ; and, lest these reports 
should reach the Prince Regent, I wish to trouble you, for 
His Royal Highness’s information, with the following statement 
of what has passed. 

‘“‘ Shortly after the arrival of the sovereigns at Paris, the 
Minister of the King of the Netherlands claimed the pictures, 
&c., belonging to his sovereign equally with those of other 
Powers ; and, as far as I could learn, never could get any 
satisfactory reply from the French Government. After several 
conversations with me, he addressed your lordship in an official 
note, which was laid before the Ministers of the allied 
sovereigns assembled in conference; and the subject was 
taken into consideration repeatedly with a view to discover a. 
mode of doing justice to the claimants of the specimens of the 
arts in the museums, without hurting the feelings of the King 
of France. In the mean time the Prussians had obtained 
from His Majesty not only all the really Prussian pictures, but 
those belonging to the Prussian territories on the left of the 
Rhine, and the pictures, &c., belonging to all the Allies of His 
Prussian Majesty, and the subject pressed for an early deci- 
sion, and your lordship wrote your note of the 11th instant, in 
which it was fully discussed. . 

“The Minister of the King of the Netherlands, still having 
no satisfactory answer from the French Government, appealed 
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to me, as the Commander-in-Chief of the army of the King of 
the Netherlands, to know whether I had any objection to 
employ His Majesty’s troops to obtain possession of what was 
his undoubted property. I referred this application again to 
the Ministers of the allied Courts, and, no objection having 
been stated, I considered it my duty to take the necessary 
measures to obtain what was his right. 

‘‘T accordingly spoke to the Prince de Talleyrand upon the 
subject, explained to him what had passed in conference, and 
the grounds I had for thinking that the King of the Netherlands 
had a right to the pictures; and begged him to state 
the case to the King, and to ask His Majesty to do me the 
favour to point out the mode of effecting the object of the 
King of the Netherlands which would be least offensive to His 
Majesty. 

“The Prince de Talleyrand promised me an answer on the 
following evening, which not having received, I called upon him 
at night, and had another discussion with him upon the subject, 
in which he informed me that the King could give no orders 
upon it, that I might act as I thought proper, and that I might 
communicate with M. Denon. 

“T sent my aide-de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel Fremantle, to 
M. Denon in the morning, who informed him that he had no 
orders to give any pictures out of the gallery, and that he could 
give none without the use of force. I then sent Colonel 
Fremantle to the Prince de Talleyrand to inform him of this 
answer, and to acquaint him that the troops would go the next 
morning at 12 o'clock to take possession of the King of the 
Netherlands’ pictures, and to point out that, if any disturbance 
resulted from this measure, the King’s Ministers and not I were 
responsible. Colonel Fremantle likewise informed M. Denon 
that the same measure would be adopted. 

“It was not necessary, however, to send the troops, as a 
Prussian guard had always remained in possession of the 
gallery, and the pictures were taken without the necessity of 
calling for those of the army under my command, excepting as 
a working party to assist in taking them down and packing 
them. 

“Jt has been stated that, in being the instrument of 
removing the pictures belonging to the King of the Netherlands 
from the Gallery of the Tuileries, I had been guilty of a breach 
of a treaty which I had myself made; and, as there is no 
mention of the museum in the treaty of March 25, and it now 
appears that the treaty meant is the military Convention of 
Paris, it is necessary to show how that Convention affects the 
museum. It is not now necessary to discuss the question 
whether the Allies were or not at war with France. There is 
no doubt whatever that their armies entered Paris under a 
military Convention, concluded with an officer of the Govern- 
ment, the Prefect of the Department of the Seine, and an officer 
of the army, being a representative of each of the authorities 
existing at Paris at the moment, and authorised by those 
authorities to treat and conclude for them. 

“The article of the Convention which, it is supposed, has 
been broken, is the eleventh, which relates to public property. 
T positively deny that this article referred at all to the museums 
or galleries of pictures. The French commissioners, in the 
original project, proposed an article for the security of this 
description of property. Prince Bliicher would not consent to 
it, as he said there were pictures in the gallery which had been 
taken from Prussia, and which His Majesty Louis XVIII. had 
promised to restore, but which had never been restored. I 
stated this circumstance to the French commissioners, and they 
then offered to adopt the article with an exception of the 
Prussian pictures. To this offer I answered that I stood there 
as the ally of all the nations in Europe, and anything that was 
granted to Prussia I must claim for other nations. I added 
that I had no instructions regarding the museum, nor any 
grounds on which to form a judgment how the sovereigns 
would act; that they certainly would insist upon the King 
performing his engagements, and that I recommended that the 
article should be omitted altogether, and that the question should 
be reserved for the decision of the sovereigns when they should 
arrive. Thus the question regarding the museum stands under 
the treaties. The Convention of Paris is silent upon it, and 
there was a communication upon the subject which reserved the 
‘decision for the sovereigns. 

“Supposing the silence of the Treaty of Paris of May 1814 
regarding the museum gave the French Government an undis- 
puted claim to its contents upon all future occasions, it will not 
be denied that this claim was shaken by this transaction. 
Those who acted for the French Government at the time con- 
sidered that the successful army had a right to, and would, 
touch the contents of the museum, and they made an attempt 
to save them by an article in the military Convention. This 
article was rejected, and the claim of the Allies to their pictures 
was broadly advanced by the negotiators on their part ; and 
this was stated as the ground for rejecting the article. Not 
only, then, the military Convention did not in itself guarantee 
the possession, but the transaction above recited tended to 
weaken the claim to the possession by the French Government, 
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which is founded upon the silence of the Treaty of Paris of 
May 1814. The Allies then, having the contents of the museum 
justly in their power, could not do oiherwise than restore them 
to the countries from which, contrary to the practice of civilised 
warfare, they had been torn during the disastrous period of the- 
French Revolution and the tyranny of Buonaparte. 

“The conduct of the Allies regarding the museum at the 
period of the Treaty of Paris might be fairly attributed to their 
desire to conciliate the French army, and to consolidate the 
reconciliation with Europe which the army at that period 
manifested a disposition to effect. But the circumstances are 
now entirely different. The army disappointed the reasonable 
expectation of the world, and seized the earliest opportunity 
of rebelling against their sovereign, and of giving their services 
to the common enemy of mankind, with a view to the revival 
of the disastrous period which had passed, and of the scenes 
of plunder which the world had made such gigantic efforts to 
get rid of. 

‘‘This army having been defeated by the armies of Europe, 
they have been disbanded by the united counsel of the 
sovereigns, and no reason can exist why the Powers of Europe 
should do injustice to their own subjects with a view to con- 
ciliate them again. Neither has it ever appeared to me to be 
necessary that the allied sovereigns should omit this oppor- 
tunity to do justice and to gratify their own subjects, in order 
to gratify the people of France. 

“The feeling of the people of France upon this subject must 
be one of national vanity only. It must be a desire to retain 
these specimens of the arts, not because Paris is the fittest 
depository for them—as upon that subject artists, connoisseurs, 
and all who have written upon it agree that the whole ought to 
be removed to their ancient seat—but because they were 
obtained by military concessions, of which they are the 
trophies. 

“The same feelings which induce the people of France to 
wish to retain the pictures and statues of other nations would 
naturally induce other nations to wish, now that success is on 
their side, that the property should be returned to their 
rightful owners ; and the allied sovereigns must feel a desire to 
gratify them. 

“It is, besides, on many accounts desirable, as well for their 
own happiness as. for that of the world, that the people of 
France, if they do not already feel that Europe is too strong 
for them, should be made sensible of it ; and that, whatever 
may be the extent at any time of their momentary and partial 
success against any one, or any number of individual Powers in 
Europe, the day of retribution must come. 

‘“‘ Not only, then, would it in my opinion be unjust in the 
sovereigns to gratify the people of France on this subject, at the 
expense of their own people, but the sacrifice they would make 
would be impolitic, as it would deprive them of the opportunity 
of giving the people of France a great moral lesson.” 

The English Government approved of what had been done 
by Wellington, and the removal of the pictures was undertaken. 
Canova acted as superintendent for the Pope. The Louvre 
presented the appearance of an auction-room. The great 
picture of the JZarriage of Cana, by Paul Veronese, which is 
one of the glories of the central room, belonged to Austria. 
But it was represented that the journey would be risky to the 
picture, and the Austrian Government accepted Lebrun’s 
Lepastin the House of the Pharisee in exchange for a work 
which Vasari rightly described as a marvel. The “ devasta- 
tion” was made the subject of a poem by Casimir Delavigne, 
and in the illustrated edition the statue of Venus is seen ona 
truck drawn by brawny Highlanders. From Wellington’s letter 
it would appear that the English troops did not co-operate in 
the removal. 


Polychromy of Greek Columns. 


S1R,—You have published in your “ Tesseraze” a passage of 
Hermann Hettner, in which he concludes that the shafts of the 
columns of the Theseum were left in their natural colour. He 
cites the analysis made by Faraday of the colouring substances 
found by Semper on these columns ; then he attempts to dis- 
prove Semper’s conclusions by opposing to them the later 
investigations made by Professor Landerer, of Athens. Semper 
visited the Theseum in 1832: what are we to think of the 
value of the negation of his discoveries based on investigations 
made several years afterwards? Is it not likely that many 
traces of colour extant when Semper visited this monument 
have been worn away in the interval? In questions of archzo- 
logy the oldest witnesses are the best. é 

But, sir, Hettner’s observations bear their own refutation. 
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He quotes Faraday, saying :—“ There is a fragment of resin 
present in some of the pieces.” He then quotes Professor 
Landerer, who does not say one word about this resin, but 
maintains that the colour is the result of the oxidation of the 
iron contained in the stone and of microscopic mosses grown 
on its surface. What about the resin? How did it come there? 
Are we, also, to believe that it was produced by the mosses? 
This is asking us to swallow a camel to avoid taking in a gnat! 

Sir, the question involved in this discussion about the 
colouring of Greek columns is of more practical importance 
than may at first appear. For Semper it was one link in his 
theory of art evolution. He taught that, from the beginning, 
ornamenting a building meant clothing its naked construction 
with beautiful materials—first with tapestry ; then with precious 
metals, tiles, mosaics, and coloured basso-relievos; and, at last, 
as the highest refinement of all, with colour only. Colour was 
the clothing material elected by the Greeks in the zenith of 
their civilisation, for it has appearance and no substance 
capable of being separated from the structure. The Greek 
obtained thereby that unity between decoration and construc- 
tion which distinguishes that most beautiful of man’s works, the 
ordinary wicker-basket. Familiarity has, alas! taught us to 
despise it. But to the thinker its teachings are none the less 
valuable for that. 

If Semper’s theory is right, we utterly misunderstand all 
the lessons to be got out of the remains of antiquity unless we 
consider them as invested with colour. Rejecting colour in our 
own buildings, we should not copy Greek monuments. This is 
a practical result of Semper’s teaching which would have saved 
our architects from discrediting Greek art by their ugly, gloomy 
imitations, such as St. Pancras Church and other public and 
private buildings of the same time. Some of our more recent 
architects have taken to painting the exterior of edifices in the 
Greek fashion, and have shown thereby how remote they are 
from the artistic feeling of Greece. If the Greeks had lived in 
our climate with its ever-varying skies, and in our cities with 
their streets of successive houses, it is not at all likely that they 
would have employed their polychrome architecture. In 
Greece the public buildings, and especially the temples, were 
isolated, and their surroundings were built in harmony with 
them as a frame to enhance their effect. The sky was 
always blue, and a safe background to any scheme of colour. 
In such conditions artists can devise harmonious com- 
positions of colour, which may transport the beholder into an 
ideal world. Such effects we can now only obtain on the 
stage of our theatres, but they are banished for ever from our 
busy streets. 

The present age is heartily sick of the St. Pancras style of 
Greek architecture, and is not likely to fall back into that past 
error; but, in lieu of this, we have been very nearly strangled by 
certain fellows who mix up the notions of morality and art, and 
insist upon our showing the construction of our buildings, such 
as it is. The public, that understands commercial honesty 
but is often very blind to art, has taken up eagerly this theory, 
and has the easy triumph of damning the artist’s work by crying 
out no shams! That party would willingly pull down St. Paul’s 
as amonstrous sham—at all events, if it had been a ruling 
power then as it is now, Christopher Wren would never have 
been allowed to build St. Paul’s, and we should have been with 
a grand building the less. If those who lead society by the 
nose will only once admit that art is but the clothing of reality, 
and has nothing to do either with chemistry, mathematics, or 
morals, then artists will once more enjoy freedom, and fill the 
world with their beautiful fancies. It is true the business of the 
critic will be gone, for the sole judge of a work of art will be 
the eye; to the learned trash which fills so many modern 
volumes will succeed the simple words “I like,” or “I do not 
like,” to the great advantage both of artists and public. But I 
dare not hope that writers will ever allow us to enjoy such an 
elysium. 

Yours obediently, 
LAWRENCE HARVEY, 
Pupil of the late Professor Gottfried Semper. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Long Eaton.—The new schools in Derby Road have been 
opened. The elevation is towards Nottingham Road. Red 
pressed brick is used for the facings, with stone dressings. 
The schools accommodate 650 children. The system adopted 
is that known as the corridor arrangement, corridors extending 
the length of the respective buildings, so that communication is 
had from any one room to another without passing through any 
other room. By increasing the width of the infants’ corridor, it 
has been made available for exercise ; and in order to deaden 
the sound the corridor is laid with wood-block paving. The 
boys’ school consists of four classrooms—two for 60 children 
each, one for 4o, and one for 50. The girls’ school contains 
four classrooms, two of which accommodate 60 each and two 


40 each. The classrooms are divided with. sliding partitions. 
There are two galleries in the infants’ schools, with backs to 
each seat. The playgrounds are asphalted, and have playsheds 
with seats. The walls of the corridors and classrooms are lined 
with white glazed bricks. The heating is by hot water. The 
total cost will be under 7/7 per head. The architect is Mr. 
R. C. Sutton, of Bromley House, Nottingham ; the contractor 
is Mr. Fullalove, Long Eaton. 


Nottingham.—The High “School has been nearly trans- 
formed under the direction of Messrs. Evans & Jolley, archi- 
tects. The rooms in the basement were dimly lighted by 
windows only slightly raised above the level of the pavement. 
The floors were considerably lower than the level of the earth, 
and held to be of small account. The earth has been removed 
almost to the foundations, thus opening out the basement and 
adding to the height and appearance of the main front. The 
operation involved the “ underpinning” of each wing, while 
the foundations were strengthened, and massive iron girders to 
carry the weight of the superstructure were put in. The result 
is practically to add another storey to the school. The walls 
are pierced with large windows, and a new entrance on the 
ground floor is given to the basement. The approach to the 
principal entrance has been altered, but it is not less conve- 
nient of access than before. The fine room thus provided in 
the west wing is used as a chemical laboratory. There is 
accommodation for forty students at the benches, and a most 
elaborate system of ventilation for carrying off the gases 
generated in the experiments has been provided. In the 
corresponding wing is the lecture theatre, which has been con- 
siderably altered and improved. A new staircase has been 
thrown out, providing a second entrance to the drawing-room, 
where telescopic blinds to the windows admit of any variation 
of light that may be deemed advisable. In the old lower 
school, as well as in the upper: school, warm-water pipes, 
together with Musgrave’s large patent stoves, have been sub- 
stituted. The classrooms and lower corridor have been wain- 
scotted in pitch pine. The out-offices are in process of 
demolition, well-arranged buildings having been erected, and 
the old play-shed has been reroofed and extended for the 
purpose of providing a gymnasium. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. Henry Marriott; Mr. Francis Toft was. 
clerk of the works. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Knighton.—The church of St. John the Baptist, which is a 
gift of Messrs. Barlow, was consecrated on the 17th inst. The 
exterior has the massive and somewhat severe aspect of the 
churches in the north of France that were built in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, the walls being of bright red 
sandbrick from Woodville, relieved by an abundant use of West- 
wood stone for the arches, jambs, strings, bands, weatherings, 
copings, and the faces of all buttresses. The roof is covered 
with red Broseley tiles, and surmounted by a leaded fléche. The 
windows are plain lancets, or consist of,plate tracery, and are 
filled with pale cathedral glass in small squares. There are 
two public entrances on the north side, and one at the west end. 
The north-west and west doorways open into a narthex divided 
from the nave by an arcade of five pointed arches, and spanned 
by cross arches carrying the stone floor of a gallery above. 
The font, which is given by Mr. and Mrs. Goddard, is of 
alabaster, and raised upon marble steps, and has a cover rich 
in wrought-iron scrollwork. This stands in the narthex. The 
walls are lined internally with white Whitwick bricks, banded 
with buff, from Ruabon; the stone is from Corsham Down. 
The cross-section of the church presents some unusual features. 
An arcade is carried along each side of the nave, supported by 
circular stone pillars with a slender shaft attached. Each 
arcade has an upper range of lofty pointed arches, which rise 
almost to the springing of the roof, and, at the lower level, an 
equal number of flat segmental arches, which carry the floor 
and parapet of a gallery or triforium that runs round the 
church. The outer wall of the gallery on each side contains 
lofty two-light windows. Beneath the gallery floor this wall is 
carried on circular stone pillars and segmental arches similar 
to those already mentioned, and these arches open into a 
narrow ambulatory outside the main walls. There is thus a 
double row of pillars on each side of the nave. The north and 
south triforia are joined by the west gallery previously referred 
to, and are approached by stairs at the west end and on the 
south side. The chancel is separated from the nave by a lofty 
arch and a dwarf wall. Oak stalls are placed upon the 
first level, and the altar platform is raised five feet above 
the nave floor. The galleries in continuation of the 
triforia project into the chancel on each side, and are 
carried by screen walls finished with an enriched stone 
parapet. The piscina, credence table, and sedilia are in the 
south screen near the east end, and are of fine alabaster. 
Doorways in these screens open into the ambulatories, down 
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which persons will return after receiving the elements, thus 
leaving the central passage clear for fresh communicants. At 
the west end of the north chancel-screen, and facing the nave, 
is the pulpit. This is of stone, and an integral part of the 
fabric, and is of suitable height for a preacher to command the 
galleries. A simple movable pulpit for general use is provided 
upon the floor of the nave. The organ-chamber is behind the 
north gallery of the chancel, and on a level with it. The clergy 
vestry is placed beneath the organ-chamber, and the vestries 
for choristers adjoin the chancel. A doorway on the north 
gives access to these vestries. The east end consists of an 
outer and inner wall, with a space of 4 feet between them. 
This space is occupied on the ground floor by the ambulatory, 
and on a higher level by a continuation of the gallery, both of 
which make the complete circuit of the church. Great facility 
for communication is thus afforded, and by means of cross 
arches and barrel vaulting the two walls are so combined as to 
give an unusually rich and solid effect to the east end of the 
church. The roofs are simple in design, and constructed in red 
deal, left unstained and without decoration. The church is 
heated by a system of hot-water pipes and coils. The pas- 
sages are laid with oak blocks, and the spaces with blocks of 
red deal. The chancel steps are of red Devonshire marble, 
and the spaces are filled with glass mosaic. The nave is pro- 
vided with fixed benches of pitch pine, stained dark. Chairs 
will be used in other parts of the church. Carving is sparingly 
used. The total internal length of the church is 132 feet, and 
the width across the nave, aisles, and ambulatories 50 feet 
g inches, The height from the floor of the nave to the ridge is 
6o feet, and to the top of the nave go feet. The contractor 
for the entire work was Mr. George Hewitt, of Leicester and 
Derby. Mr. R. Friend and Mr. Norman’ M. Brown were 
Son of the works. The architects were Messrs. Goddard & 
aget. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


The Bassett Tomb in Blore Church.—The National 
Society for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead is interesting 
itself in the Bassett Tomb in Blore Church. Mr. C. Lynam, 
the architect for the restoration, states in his report that the 
tomb in size is 12 feet 8 inches from east to west, and 8 feet 
5 inches from north to south. On the tomb are placed five 
figures, three recumbent and two in a kneeling position. 
Across the ends are placed screens, each consisting of four 
columns, having square pedestals, carrying an entablature with 
an open frieze. On the top of the entablature and over the 
spaces between the columns are coats-of-arms, those in the 
centre being larger than the side ones. The only inscription 
is in the centre panel of the west end of the tomb, and is a long 
eulogy on the virtues of William Bassett, but gives no date, 
but the details of the tomb itself and of the costumes of the 
figures point to the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth as 
the period of its erection. The lower base of the “die” is of 
stone, and the base surmounting the cornice, and the shafts of 
the columns, and the fillings in of the panels are of a dark 
marble. All the other parts are of alabaster. The mouldings 
are very carefully profiled, the carvings are executed with 
exceptional care, and the general design is exquisite. In 
‘dimensions, in dignity of character, and in carefulness of 
detail this monument may be regarded as second to none 
in the whole county of Stafford, and certainly ought to be 
treasured as a valuable example of monumental art. Many 
members of the figures and tomb are loose, and many are 
gone. Mr. Lynam suggests that all loose parts should be made 
secure, and the remaining fragments put together as far as 
they will go, without any attempt to render the work complete 
through the renewal of missing parts. 


GENERAL. 


The “Art Annual,” which is about to appear, will be 
devoted to Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., who has given supervision 
and assistance to Mr. W. Armstrong, M.A., the author, and 
has supplied many interesting details of his early life and 
training. 

A Bronze Statue, measuring I méctre 65 centimetres in 
height, has been discovered in the bed of the Tiber, during the 
prosecution of the works for sinking the foundations of the new 
bridge at the Regola. 


A Statue of William Chambers, the publisher, is to be 
placed in the old Session House of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, which was restored at his expense. 


Mr. F. J. Williamson has completed two figures of Mary 
Magdalene and Mary, the sister of Lazarus, for Roslyn Chapel 
which is being restored by the Earl of Roslyn. 


Lord Justice Fry has consented to deliver the inaugural 
address of the sixty-third session of the Birkbeck Literary and 
Scientific Institution. The new building cost upwards of 
60,000/. 


The Restoration of the church of St. Mary, Stonham 
Parva, has been commenced under the direction of Mr. E. F. 
Bishopp, of Ipswich, who is also about to restore the church of 
St. Mary, Coddenham. 


Messrs. Bodley & Garner have prepared plans for the 
restoration of the parish church of Tibshelf, near Alfreton. 


Messrs. Luscombe & Son, of Exeter, have completed a 
rood cross for the church of St. Andrew, Monkton Wyld. 
It was designed by Mr. H. A. Hudson. 


A Committee has been formed for raising a fund for 
rebuilding Holy Trinity Church, South Shore, Blackpool. The 
subscriptions already raised amount to about 2,500/. 


Mr. James Sellars has been elected Deacon of the Wrights 
among the incorporated trades of Glasgow. 


MM. Duclos & Klein, the architects of the Hammam 
Baths and the Eden Theatre in Paris, have prepared plans for 
a conservatoire that is to be erected oa the site of the “ Skating 
Palace” in the Rue Blanche, Paris. 


The St. Cuthbert’s Parochial Board, Edinburgh, pro- 
pose to erect new offices near the United Presbyterian Synod 
Hall. The cost is estimated at 8,000/. 


The Electric Light has been introduced into the streets of 
Greenock. ‘Twenty street lamps have been tried. The total 
cost was 1,7512. 


The Market Hall at Buxton was burnt down on Saturday 
night, nothing but the bare walls being left standing. The fire 
broke out just before midnight, and in the absence of the 
chief of the fire brigade some delay occurred in getting the 
engines to work. 


The Edinburgh International Exhibition is to be held in 
the West Meadows, a site having been granted by the corpora- 
tion. It will be opened on May 4, 1886. The guarantee fund 
now amounts to 28,000/. 


Mr. J. D. Sedding has prepared a report on the restoration 
of Crewkerne Church, which is one of the finest in the county. 
The estimated cost is 2,500/., exclusive uf screens, vestries, and 
sides of chancel. 


The Midland Railway Company are promoting a scheme 
for the construction of a low-water dock on the foreshore, south 
of the new dock at Cardiff, belonging to the Marquis of Bute, 
with a water area of 320 acres. It is intended almost especi- 
ally for the Atlantic trade. The estimated cost is one anda 
half millions. 


WM. Chapu has completed the monument which is about to 
be erected at Orleans in memory of Mgr. Dupanloup. It is 
composed of a bronze relief, representing the bishop surrounded 
by a crowd of disciples, and is surmounted by a sarcophagus 
bearing a recumbent statue. Above is the figure of an angel 
unfurling the standard of the Maid of Orleans. On either side 
of the relief is a statue, one representing Eloquence, under the 
figure of a father of the Church, and the other, Patriotism, by 
a knight. 


The Bromsgrove Infirmary was opeied on Tuesday. It 
was designed by Mr. C. A. Edge. The total area of the build- 
ings is 6,422 superficial feet ; the number of beds sixty-eight, 
with 76 superficial feet floor space and 822 cubic feet space to 
each bed, the minimum air space being 720, and the maximum 
(in the lying-in ward) 1,065 cubic feet. The cost per bed 
(exclusive of furniture) is about 652. 


Mr. Montagu Chambers, Q.C., who died on Friday last 
in his eighty-sixth year, was a grandson of Sir William 
Chambers the architect. 


The Director-General of Artillery has given instructions 
that about forty bronze guns of various old-fashioned patterns 
shall be spared from the general destruction of obsolete 
ordnance, which is now far advanced at the Royal Arsenal, 
and the pieces to be spared have been selected by the officials 
on the spot. The guns to be preserved are of several nation- 
alities, and some of them are trophies of war, but about half of 
them are English, and will be of historical service in illustrat- 
ing the character of the British artillery at their periods of 
manufacture. : 


Mr. Justice Mathew has granted an application for the 
appointment of a receiver and manager of the Albert Palace 
Association in Battersea Park. 

The Midland Railway Company have, it is said, entered 
into negotiations for the purchase of Osmanston Park, Derby, 
in order to erect an extensive foundry. 


Health, Comfort, and Economy promoted by Chappuis’ 
Reflectors, 69 Fleet Street. 


LONDON, SEPTEMBER 25, 1885. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FULHAM.—Noy. 2.—Designs and Specifica- 


MANCHESTER.— Oct. 1.—For Repainting Out- 
side of Workhouse, Receiving and Casual Wards. 
Mr. George Macdonald, Clerk to the Guardians. 


gions are invited for , Building a Vestry Hall |) ——————————————OOOOO 


and Offices. Premiums of 75, 50,and 25 guineas. 
Mr. C. J. Foakes,. Vestry Clerk, Berwick House, 
Walham Green. 


READING.—Noy. 1.—The Berks Archzeolo- 
gical and Architectural Society offers prizes of 
31, 3s. and 2/. 2s. for the best set of measured 
drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in 
the county of Berks, to be competed for by 
students of art, under the age of 25, residing in 
the county of Berks. Mr. Slingsby Stallwood, 
Architect, Reading. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Buoxiz, N.B.—For Erection of Block of 
New Buildings, comprising Office, Shop, and 
Residence. Messrs. Bruce & Sutherland, Archi- 
tects, Buckie, N.B. 


DERBY.—Sept. 28. —For Sewering, Re-forma- 
tion, Metalling and Channelling, the Construc- 
tion of Manholes, and otherwise completing the 
Carriage-way of St. Luke’s Street ; also Curbing 
and Paving the Footways. Mr. Joseph Jones, 
Clerk. 

GUILDFORD. — Sept.— For Building Addi- 
‘tional Wards and other Works at the Royal 
Surrey County Hospital. Mr. W. G. Lower, 
Architect, 12A High Street, Guildford. 


JOHNSTONE, N.B.—Sept. 28.—For Erection 
of Goods’ Sheds at Johnstone and Largs, on 
the Glasgow and South-Western Railway. Mr. 
John Morton, Clerk. 


HEREFORD.—Sept. 29.—For Construction of 
Sewers, Reservoir, Tanks, Filter Beds, and 
Buildings, Keeper’s Lodge, Embankments, &c. 
Mr. John Parker, Engineer, Mansion House, 
Hereford, 


Huiu.—Oct. 7—For Sinking of a Pumping 
Shaft and Three Bores, and the Excavation of 
Connecting Adits at the Mill Dams, Cottingham, 
mear Hull. Mr. D, Maxwell, Engineer. 


InkiEy.—Sept. 25.—For Construction of 
3,000 feet of 15-inch Circular Stoneware Pipe. 
Mr. M. Hamsworth, jun., Clerk and Surveyor. 


KENDAL.—Sept. 25.—For Erection of Build- 
ings, New Home Farm, Graythwaite Hall 
Messrs. Webster, Son & Banks, Architects, 100 
Highgate, Kendal. 


Lixcoty.—Sept. 30.—For Alterations to the 
“‘Stonebow,” and Building Additions. Mr. 
R, A. Macbrair, City Surveyor. 


Lonpon.-—Sept. 25.—For Construction of 
Scavengers’ Depét, Stoney Lane. Plans at the 
Office of the Engineer to the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Guildhall, E.C. 


LONDONDERRY.— Sept. 30.—For Enlargement 
and Restoration of the Cathedral of St. Columb. 
Mr. J. G. Ferguson, Architect, East Wall, Lon- 
donderry. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Construction of the Riverside Esplanade, 
between Wellington Bridge and Allenvale. 
LEITH, Cairncry (accepted)  . £7,330 0 0 


BEDMINSTER. 


For Erection of St. John’s Parish Room. Mr. 
A. J. BEAVAN, Architect. Quantities by 
Mr. A. Barratt, Surveyor, Somerset Cham- 
bers, Bristol. 


Mason 5 2 . £1,095 0 0 
James - 3 . r 5 Mefbie 8) 8 
Dayis 5 i 2 és 1,084 0 0 
Eastabrook & Sons . 1,080 0 0 
Lewis : : WOM Om 0 
Wilkins & Sons i W045 0 O 
Tucker . d Osa O10 
Wilkins ; : 1,022 0 0 
Rossitter . 5 3 1,000 0 O 
Searle 5 4 = : 990 10 0 
Church . f 4 A erin (0) aU 
Brown ; : 2 984 0 0 
HAYES (accepted) : 977 0 0 
Manning (withdrawn) . 7 Ov 
BIRKENHEAD. 
For Wood Block Flooring at the Union Work- 


house. 
Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For Building Two Shops and Premises, Broms- 
grove Street. Messrs. JAMES and LESTER 
Lea & Son, Architects, 19 Cannon Street, 
Birmingham. Quantities by Mr. H. Clere, 
Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 


Archer, Birmingham ; So ilieloe 8 
Whittall, Birmingham . 2,650 0 0 
Taylor, Birmingham ° 2,585 O 0 
Lee, Birmingham. 5 2,495 0 0 
Robinson, Birmingham , 5, Beer (Xe 
Gowing & Ingram, Birmingham 2,395 0 0 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton 2,358 0 0 
Parker, Birmingham c Py 315) 0 i ee) 
Bowen, Birmingham 2,350 0 0 
Rowbotham, Birmingham PEELS) Oi a) 
Woopwarp & SMITH, Birming- 

ham (accepted) . A +) 2;2008 00 

BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Erection of Stables. 

Gibson - £2,850 0 O 
Morcombe - SC reaHe® OW) 
Crook $ . A 2,789 0 0 
Lucas & Cosser : ' 2,650 0 0 
Stroud é é ‘ 2,612 15 O 
Lawson & Donkin F 2,499, 0-0 
JAMES (accepted) . ° 2,478 0 90 


CARMARTHEN. 

For Additions and Alterations to Rhosygilwen, 
Pembrokeshire, the Property of the Rey. 
Robert Colby. Mr. GEORGE MORGAN, 
Architect, Carmarthen. 

MorGan, Carmarthen (ae- 
cepted) . . £1,822 0 0 

For Building Alterations to the Emporium. 
Mr. GEORGE MorGAN, Architect, Carmar- 
then. 


Davies & J. & D. Jones . . £320-0 0 
EVANS (accepted) 292 ORO 
Griffiths . : 280 0 O 


For Building Stables at Pontyrathro, near Car- 
marthen. Mr. GEoRGE Morgan, Archi- 
tect, Carmarthen. 


Evans, Carmarthen . £450 0 O 
Morris & Morgan, Carmarthen 442 0 0 
Jenkins & Jones, Llanstephan 440 0 0 
Davies & Owen, Carmarthen 410 9 O 
DAVIES, Penlanfach, Carmarthen 

(accepted) ~ 38032020 


CEFNPOLE, RADNORSHIRE. 
Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. GHORGE 
MoreAn, Architect, Carmarthen. 


For 


Price & Deakins, Knucklas . . £785 0 0 
Bethell & Davis, Penybont . 115. O86 
Pritchard, Newbridge . ‘ 621 OO 
Price, Gladestry . : : ~ 604 16 "7 
JONES & BUFTON, Knighton (ac- 

cepted) . : - 575 0 O 
Lewis, Gravel . a ; 566 10 O 


GREENWICH. 

For Rebuilding Two Ovens and a Bakery and 
Flour Loft, for Mr. G. H. Young, Baker, 
toyal Hill, Mr. Henry Ropurts, Archi- 
teet and Surveyor, 113 Lewisham Road, 8.H. 

Kemp & Son, Stepney (accepted). 

For New Sbop Front and Alterations, for 
Mr. G. H. Young, London Street. Mr. 
Henry Roperts, Architect and Surveyor, 
113 Lewisham Road, S8.E. 

Suy, Greenwich (accepted). 


GUILDFORD. 
Construction of Additional Wards, &c., 
containing 30 Beds, Royal Surrey County 


For 


Hospital. Mr. W. G. Lows, Architect, 

Guildford. 
Bottrill : : 4 . £5,980 0 O 
Carless & Co. . ‘ ‘ 22 5: 850". ONO 
Kingerlee . 5 ; « 5 SIOR OO 
Bell & Sons : : . 5, 73350800 
Elliott ; . 8 + 5:595ee0eO 
Potterton & Co. E 5,526 0 O 
Peat . i : 5,508 0 0 
Tompsett & Co. 5,502 0 O 
Huckle : 5,359 O O 
Johnstone & Co. 5,305 0 O 
Pawley . 5,192- 9 3 
Holt . . 5,190 0 0O 
Peters ‘ : : . 6,078 0 0 
Longley . ; ; ; -) SOLS Om O 
Bull, Sons & Co. « 4,990 "O° 0 
Nye . é ; 4,877 0 O 
Woolgar & Sons ‘ 4825 0 0O 
Martin, Wells & Co.. 4,789 0 0 
Mitchell Bros. . 4,738 0 0O 
Kirk Bros. 5 4,700 0 90 
Walker , 5 A 4,393 0 0 
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LONDON. 


For Construction of Additional Wards, &c., For Wood Block Flooring at Tranby Croft |For Erection of Wesleyan Chapel, Middle Lane, 


containing 24 Beds, Royal Surrey Count 


My 
Hospital. 

Bottrill % ;: A . £5,590 0 0 
Carless & Co. , 5 4 25,4835 0, 0) 
Kingerlee . A - . - 5,440, 008 
Bell & Sons As ; f . 5,366 0 0) 
Elliott =. : ° : 5,244 0 0. 
Tompsett & Co. - 5,190 0 0} 
Peat. : - B5E80 FORO 
Potterton & Co. ; ; 5,172) 07 if) 
Huckle . é a ; 4,993 0 O 
Holt. ‘ : : 4,890 0 0 
Johnston & Co. 4 : 4,875 0 O 
Pawley 4,849 6 5 
Peters 4,788 0 0O 
Longley 4,730 0. 0 
Bull & Sons 4,697 0 0 
Nye ‘ ‘ 4,579 0 O 
Woolgar & Sons : : ~ #000 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Co... . «74,499, 20 0 
Mitchell Bros, . > » 4,449 0 0 
Kirk Bros. 5 s “ » 4,420 0 O 
Walker. ‘ = ‘ + 4,037 7 OO 


DORSET. 

For Drains and other Sanitary Work at Chal- 
mington House (exclusive of New Wing, 
Lodge, and Stables). Mr. MARK H. JUDGE, 
A-R.I.B.A., Architect and Sanitary Surveyor, 
8 Park Place Villas, London, W. 

Conway, Evershot (accepted) .#£172 5 0 


HOWDEN. . 

For Building Farm Residence, &c., Bracken- 
holme, Wressle. Mr. WALTER HANSTOCK, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities by the 
Architect. _ 

Accepted Tenders. 


Spencer, York, DoGrasss and 
mason. . £575 0 
Horsnell & Heald, "Ossett, carpen- 
ter and joiner . 365 0 
Jessop, Batley, plumber — and 
glazier : - : + si2t 0 
Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, 
plasterer . d sw lODRLO 
Atkinson, Leeds, slater : . 100 18 


Se On aa 


| Mansion. 
Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby. 


‘For Wood Block Flooring for Corporation Fire- | 
engine House. 
Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby, 


LEEDS. 
For Wood Block Flooring at Gledhow Hall. 
| Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby. 


| LEEK. 


For Partitions, Furniture, and Fixtures at Silk | 


Warehouse Premises for Messrs. Wardle & 
Davenport. 


Architects, Leek. Quantities supplied. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby. 


For Wood Block Flooring at No. 20 and 22 
High Street. 
Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby. 


LEWISHAM. 

For Alterations, &c., at the Sydney Arms Public- 
house, Lewisham Road, for Mr. P. Froud. 
Mr, HENRY RoBeERts, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, 113 Lewisham Road, 8.E, 

TAYLOR, Camberwell (accepted). 
Pentering and Gas. 
Rust, Bermondsey. (accepted). 


LINCOLN. 


For Wood Block Flooring at Baptist Chapel | 
and School. 
Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby. 


Messrs. W. SUGDEN & Son, | 


/ 


| 


Goodall & Co., Manchester . £244 4 6 
Hudson, Leek 5 A 5 So a, 
Stevenson, Leek . ‘ : oe LO mOs, 
Carding, Leek. . F : meee. Oo 0) 
Total tence ae 1 £423 9G | 
LEICESTER. — 


For Wood Block Flooring at Union Workhouse. 


Hornsey. Mr, EvisAH POOLE, F.R.I.B.A,, 
Architect. 


Williams & Son 4 . ~ £1,150 Oo 
Dove Bros, . . 6,755 0 O 
Smith & Sons . : 5,977 (Ono 
Lathey Bros. . : . 5,900 0 0 
MACFARLANE Bros. ‘(accepted) 5,478 0 0 


For Erection of Detached House, Oakleigh 
Park, N., for Mr. J. Palmer. Mr. WILLIAM 
STEVENS, Architect, 21 New Bridge Street, 
London, E.C. 


Life, Southgate P F . £1,859 0° 0 
Knight, Southgate 1,851 0 0 
Noble, Barnet A 1,775 ‘OD 
Staines & Son, London ‘ 1,584 0 0 
peel Of Bowyer, Upper Norwood 1,548 0 0 
Prestidge & Co., Pimlico . . 1,488 0 0 
Grover & Son, Islington . 1484-0 0 
Curnow, Barnet 1,440 0 0 
Johnstone, Limehouse 1,430 0 6 


SmitH & Sons, South Norwood 


(accepted) 1,416 0 0 


|For Alterations and Additions to Truro House, 


Southgate, N., for Mr. T. -R. Roberts. Mr. 
J. KINGWELL Cox, Architect, 28 Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. Quantities 
by Mr. Pietersen. Messrs. Battam & Co., 
Surveyors, 


Chant, Holloway 7 . £727, 0: 6 
‘L. & W. D. Patman, Enfield 687 0 0 
Paine Bros., Stamford Hill . 670 18 3 
Pocock, Wood Green 3 . 627 0 0 
WALL Bros., Kentish Town (ac- 

cepted) . . 79 tory Beene ane 


For Repairs to Exterior of Vernon Baptist 
Chapel, King’s Cross, for the Trustees. - Mr. 
J. KINGWELL COLE, M.8.A., nin 
Messrs. Battam & Co., Surveyors. 


Campion, Clerkenwell . £94 0 0 
STARKE, Barnsbury geste 75°0 0 
Arnold, Tufnell Park. 65 0 0 


For Heating No. 39 Upper Brook Street, Lon- 
don, W. 
Bacon & Co., London (accepted) 


R. ADAMS, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER sree LONDON, 8.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


SS MENS SZ 


pe — 


EN A 
Heid 

h CUNIKIT ‘aD 
JOT tin a 


Barnstaple . Z 
Belfast and 10 miles round 
Bournemouth and 10 miles round 
Brighton and 8 miles round 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 


SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


Hastings . 

Hereford and 5 miles round 
lifracombe . 

Leeds and 5 miles round 
Liverpool 


Dublin and 20 miles round 
Dundee and 30 miles round 
Edinburgh . 

Exeter Sad 20 miles round 
Glasgow and 30 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltenham 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 


J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association, 


Ludlow and Leominster 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round . . 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 


Reading and 5 miles round 


Sonthampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round 


Torquay and 5 miles round 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be”*reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty. is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 


risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special . ‘Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom, None but practical and responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firms areinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 

The present representatives are :— 


Hancock, Pilton Street. 

W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
Cheesm in & Co., Kensington Street, 


These im- 


SEP EEREL ERE et El 


Taye Brop., Buliwers, 

C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street, 

W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 

. Jobn Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 

. Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton wots 
Miles Street. 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southampton 
C. & W. Watson, Union Street, 
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THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. 
For Erection of Free Public Library at Wimble- 


don. ‘Messrs. Porrs, SULLMAN & HEN- 

NINGS, Architects, 
Jones ‘ < § . £2,885 0; 0 
Schofield , Seto Ane G 
Balaam , P 2,770 0.0 
Reynolds . ° ‘ 2,694. 0 0 
Ackerman é 5 F 2,513. Onn0, 
Gibbs & Flew . 2 2,500 0 0 
Harmer ; ‘ 2,460 0 0 
Angood . = 2,384 0 0 
Roberts. 3 ‘ 2,378 9 10 
Patterton, Gould & Co. 2,362 13 0 
Harris : “ 5 2,190. .0. 0 
Johnson , : : : 2,165 0 0O 


For Erection of Photographic Studio, No. 12 
Baker Street. Messrs. NEW & SON, Archi- 
tects. 


Drew & Cadman . ; ~ balD. “Osco 
Kinninmont & Son  ., 279. 0 0 
Thomas & Butland ‘ 4 260 0 0 
Hatfield & Son . A “ 245 0 O 
FOXLEY (accepted) . rahe LOO 


For Erection of Stable and Coachhouse, Lodge 
Road, St. John’s Wood. Mr. W. GRAVES, 


Architect. Quantities by Mr. H. E. 

Pollard, 
Burdett & Sons . c . £750 0. 0 
Langridge & Son F 680 0 0 
Wall Brothers , c . 646 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. . ‘ 638 0 0 
Fears & Co.. : : 582.9 ,,.0 
Ward & Lamble . . 549 0 0 
Richardson . = 525 0 0 


For Alterations and Repairs to the Britannia 
_ Tavern, Marine Street, Jamaica Road, for 
Mr. F. Barnes. Mr, 
Architect and Surveyor. 
MeEAGER, Deptford (accepted). 
Pentering and Gas. 
BANKS, Son & Co., Deptford (accepted). 


MARLOW. 
For Wood Block Flooring at Old Parsonage 
House. 
Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby. 


HENRY ROBERTS, 


NOTTINGHAM. 
For Alteration of George Street Premises into 
an Industrial School. 
FISHER (accepted) 


» £499 0 0 


POCKLINGTON. 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Huggate. Mr. 
JOHN WILLS, Architect, Derby. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Robinson, York, carpenter and 
joiner c : c » £155 5 O70 
Spencer, York, excavator, brick- 
layer, and mason : 14855 ONO 
Smith, Pocklington, plumber, 
painter, and glazier . . » 144 0-0 
Doagson, York, slater . ‘ + 880177 20 
THURLSTONE. 
For Erection of Cottages, Stables, &c, Mr 
J. L. Fox, Architect, Dewsbury. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Whitehead, Dewsbury, mason £630 0 0 
Kilner, Hepworth, carpenter 195 10 0 
Thompson, Dewsbury, slater to OY -@ 
Jackman, Holmfirth, plasterer . 35 0 0 
Newsome, Dewsbury, plumber 20 0 0 


TIVIDALE. 
For Wood Block Flooring at Board Schools. 
Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby. 


WARRINGTON. 

For the Tiling, Sewering, and Laying of the 
Yard at the Industrials Schools at Padgate. 
Heaton ~ £455 0) 0 
Hamilton 440 0 0 
Beckett 435 0 0 
Longshaw j : ‘ eas Oy AG 

COLLIN & SON, Warrington (ac- 
cepted) 410 0 0 


WINCHESTER. 
For Wood Block Flooring at the College. 
Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby. 


WOOLWICH. 

For Alterations, &c., to the Crown and Cushion 
Public-house, Market Place, for Mr. W. H. 
Reed. Mr HENRY RoBeERTS, Architect 
and Surveyor. 

HuBBLE & TROTT, Deptford (accepted). 


3 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. CLARK, BuNNETT & Co. (Limited) 
supplied the passenger and goods lifts for the 
new premises of Messrs. Lewis, in Birming~ 
ham. 

A comPANy is in course of formation im 
Dublin for the purposes of purchasing the 
Harcourt and Rialto Mills and the quarries of 
cement stone on Grand Canal, with a view to 
the manufacture of Portland cement, About 
eighty tons a week can be produced. 

Mr. Cook, of Warwick Hal! Bromsgrove, has: 
obtained the contract for th® alterations of 
Finstall School. The tender of «Birmingham: 
contractor had been accepted by the Board, but. 
his sureties were not considered satisfactory. 

THE evening classes in the workshops, King’s 
College, London, will be resumed on Tuesday 
evening, September 29, at 6.30 P.M. The classes 
for carpentry, cabinet work, engine fitting, the: 
use of machine tools, turning in wood and* 
ivory are conducted by the usual college staff. 
Additional instructors in these subjects and for 
general smith work are engaged for the evening 
classes. 

MAIL advices from Sydney, dated August 6, . 
refer to the contract for pipes for the works - 
which are in process of construction for supply- 
ing the capital: of the colony with water. 
Tenders for the contract were invited in New © 
South Wales as well as in England, and nine » 
colonial tenders were received in addition to 
nineteen English tenders. The colonial tenders, 
however, were so muth higher than the English 
ones that the Minister of Works “had no alter~ 
native but to accept one of the latter.” 

THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR COMPANY have 
just been awarded the contract for supplying: 
one of their standard hydraulic passenger: 
elevators for the South Kensington Hotel,. 
/Queen’s Gate Terrace, recently purchased by 
|Mr, James Bailey, the proprietor of Bailey’s- 
Hotel. Itis Mr. Bailey’s intention to make this 
hotel first class in every respect. Mr. Bailey 
recognises in the growing demand for passenger © 
‘lifts one of the signs of the times; and it is his 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLAS 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


MAYER & CO,, 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS,|| 


CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!!- 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making Rs 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 
on Application. 


FACTO3Y— KENSIGNTON, 


4 LAWRENCE LONE ELC 


Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- | Be 


known “ Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
ded more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 
8. 

The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet_pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters, they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p.r cwt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufticien: 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 

Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 
FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 


AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY® 
Established 1836. 


FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 
INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Awe ETC UNG ss actlaee re secceeccecss £573,000 
Wife Premiums ....secesesssecvecsess 134,000 
BERCIOME Ce Uaaccsterkccuensirdcaccacesees 128,000 
Accumulated Funds ...c..eeseeesees 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY TH 

ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 180+ 
West End Office, 32 CocKSPUR STREET. 

Head Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML, J. PIPKIN. 


CRSEMEN { 


« ECCLES)AS{ICRL & DomES TIC 
FURNITURE. 
Crtplocu ES KES{IMA{ES oy RPPLICRTION 


OuUme Anwatli vb int. anubline 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. price 12s. 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, 


OOFS, i{ 


SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1885. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c.- 


| BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY. - 


‘The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced. 
No Chemical Baths are required, Water only is used. The ~- 
manipulation is exactly simiiar to tie Ferro-Prussiate Process. - 
| No additional Apparatus is requircd, The copies are in Ink, and : 
are quite permanent, 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Circular on application 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post= 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


ROCESSES for the PRESERVATION of 
TIMBER and CANVAS from DRY ROT, MILDEW, 


WHITE ANTS, and PREMATURE DECAY ; also, for REN- 


DERING WOOD UNINFLAMMABLE. 

SIR W. BURNETT & CO. respectfully invite the attention of 
architects, Civil Engineers, and all interested in the Preserva— 
‘ion of Timber or Canyas, to the merits of this process, the 
-ficacy of which has been fully established by its successfuk 
operation in all parts of the world for upwards af thirty years. 

Testimonials can be seen, and all further infurmation obtained 
| mn applicatior, by letter or personally, at the 
OFFICE: 9) CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


| J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 
ol WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.8, 


Branch Establishment : 
ll] BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


S.W. 


fj surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stenci} 


Plate Manufacturers 
?o H.M, Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &e. - 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices 

nsurpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
actors, Curves, Angles, &c, General Catalogue, No. I, 166 

justrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Pilate Catalogues 

0. 3. 200 Tilvatrations. three stamps. Established 1795. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
o H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science an@ Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 
uthematical, Drawing, and Surveying instruments of every 
scription, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode— 
ce prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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intention to carry out the American idea of in- 
creasing the height of this hotel by adding 
another storey to it, and to make the upper| 
storeys equal in their appointments to the lower | 
ones, and to insure perfect access to the upper 
floors by means ofa type of lift which is known 
to be absolutely uninterrupted in its service. 
Mr. Bailey is a shrewd and successful man, and 
many proprietors of hotels would do well to 
follow his example. The machinery for the lift 
1s now under construction, and will be put in 
place as soon as the building is ready to re- 
celve it. 

MEssRs. DIESPEKER & Co.’s designs for 
marble mosaic flooring for the halls and corri- 
dors of the new Municipal Building in East- 
bourne have been approved by the architect, 
Mr. W. Tadman Foulkes, and accepted by the 
Town Council. The same firm have lately com- 
pleted the mosaic floors at the new School of 
Art and Museum, Cork, and, we understand, 
have given great satisfaction to the architect, 
Mr. Arthur Hill. In this building, not only are 
the entrance halland corridors laid with mosaic, 
but also the various galleries and rooms. The 
new building in Northumberland Avenue for 
Her Majesty’s Board of Works, the new West 
Ham Police Court, Museum Mansions (opposite 
the British Museum, built by Mr. John T. 
Chappell), and the new Central Post Office at 
Cambridge are also amongst the buildings in 
which Messrs. Diespeker & Co.’s mosaic has 
been lately laid, 


o_o -—_——_ 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


THE amateur workshop forms nowadays a lead- 
ing feature in almost every house, from the villa 
to the mansion, from the simple fact that, after 
the busy life of the city and various commercial 
pursuits, it is most necessary to divert the mind 
to other channels, and we can conceive no more 
interesting way of so doing than by the en- 
deavour to produce some article of a useful or 
ornamental character. The taste for various 
pursuits naturally differs: some delight in 
practising the art of cabinet-making, others 


modelling, many turning their attention to 
the use of the lathe, both for model-engine 
construction and other branches of amateur 
turning, but'a general preference is shown 
for the art of ornamental turning, and 
we cannot imagine a more fascinating amuse- 
ment, inasmuch as various articles of a most 
elegant and useful nature are to be produced. 
It has probably been said by many that they 
cannot see much interest in making a few 
boxes, but such remarks must be taken for what 
they are worth. We have lately seen such 
evidence of the beautiful work that can be 
executed in the ornamental turning-lathes that 
there is no longer room for wonder that so 
many amateurs take it up as the chief occupa- 
tion of their leisure hours. At Stand 1,182 in 
the International Inventions Exhibition may 
now be found the exhibit of Mr. J. H. 
Evans, of Wardour Street, Soho, whose firm 
may be considered the first in this parti- 
cular style of high-class lathe manufactur- 
ing, having ‘been established nearly eighty 
years. The lathes and tvools exhibited show 
every evidence of the high character of the 
work for which he has been justly awarded 
the gold medal. It isnot only as a manufac- 
turer that Mr. Evans stands pre-eminent, but as 
an ornamental turner also; and from the case 
of beautiful specimens of ornamental turnery 
he exhibits at the same stand, both of his own 
work and that of his amateur friends, we have 
a sufficient proof of the efficiency to be obtained 
under his able tuition, and we recommend our 
readers who may be looking out for some home 
pastime to adopt the recreation of ornamental 
turning. 
an unselfish one. Ladies may join in it, and do 
to a very large extent, especially by being the 
recipients of many elegant and useful articles ; 
and, more than that, Mr. Evans informs us that 


great skill in the art. We notice in the case at 


elegant and useful; a very fine parasol handle, 


hand-glass, miniature frames, and many other 


Unlike many amusements, it is quite) 


he has had several fair pupils who have attained | 
be completed within a year. At one time Sand- 


the exhibition as worthy of special mention a_ 
candelabra for seven candles, which is both | 


produced by the spiral attachments to the lathe ; 


beautiful articles selected from over a hundred 
specimens. We know that Mr. Evans has had 
many years’ experience which has led up to 
such results, but we are assured by him that he 
finds little difficulty in imparting his knowledge 
to his pupils. But we must not forget that his 
lathes and all the tools are of very superior 
make, which materially assists even the young 
beginner, so much so that he becomes astonished 
at his own work. ‘The lathe is certainly one of 
the most interesting pieces of mechanism the 
amateur can invest in. 


PROPOSED NEW HARBOUR AT 
SANDWICH. 


SUPPORTERS of the Ship Canal will learn with 
interest that for some years past the inhabitants 
of Sandwich have had in view a scheme for the 
formation of a deep-water cut from the town to 
the sea, by which a comparatively inexpensive 
harbour, in a very important position on the 
south-east coast, with very extensive quay 
accommodation, could be constructed, The 
scheme 3s now assuming a practical shape, the 
necessary preliminary steps having been taken 
with a view to the accomplishment of the pro- 
ject. The matter. has.been taken in hand by 
the Mayor (Mr. H. 8. Watts) and the Corpora- 
tion and most of the leading, inhabitants of the 
town, who, having: prepared the scheme, invited 
and have so far secured. the co-operation of the 
South-Eastern Railway,.whose line runs through 
Sandwich, that Sir Edward Watkin has under- 
taken not only to have a survey made of the 
land, but also to have the plans of the new cut 
and harbour prepared. It is estimated that the 
entire cost of the work, owing to the great faci- 
lities which the land offers, will not exceed 
40,0002. or 50,0002., and that the scheme can 


wich was on the seashore, and, as recorded in 
English history, was a port of very great im- 
portance on the coast, being used, in fact, as a 
naval station. Since then, however, the sea has 
gradually receded, until the old town is now two 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 

AS PECIAL EXCURSION will be made on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 3, to Bisham Abbey and Church, and All Saints, Great 
Marlow. The Rev. J. Pow2.u, M.A., Rector of Bisham, has 
kindly consented to conduct the party. At the Abbey House 
special facilities will be afforded to Members desirous of sketch- 
ing the many parts of interest connected with this historical and 
er pes wes 

ull particulars can be had of Mr. ALFRED L. FORREST: 
19 York Buildings, Adelphi, hefore Friday next. ha 
HERBERT D. APPLETON, 

THOS. EDWARD PRYCE, 


THE 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co ) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

Pye LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 

TION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; De-igns; 
pengrAls Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- | 
mess Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
ep and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c , on 
eas Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 

Hhopraphy 5 reer oo Heraldic Work. 
es by return o ‘post on receipt of full particulars. 
akin Pig Do ae Sfrom ROUGH SKETCHES, Clients 
e he gre i i 

he premating a A re care and attention being devoted to 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


ROTTMANN, STROME & CO., Japanese Leather Paper- 
hangings for wall and ceiling decoration ; washable 
damp-proof, non-poisonous, more durable and cheaper 
than any decoration of a similar character. 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
Ss. S. PHILLIPS. 


\ Hon. Secs. 


dea BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


© 


ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING 
OFFICE, 
25 BEDFORD ROW, W.C. 


Architectural and Engineering Drawings of every de- 
scription ; perspectives in ink and colour, tracings, compe- 
tition work. Specifications made and quantities taken 
out; surveys. Ali descriptions of artistic and practical 
otying er onnered Le ha professions. Writing and 

: oun'ry work promptly executed. 
STRICTLY MODERATE. Merah 1 
C. DICKINSON, Architect, Manager. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 
WM, WOOLLAMS & 60,, 

f FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
Dado incase Embossed J.eathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
{> So_Er ApDpDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Exhibition, 1884. 
GOODMAN & CoO. 
NOTE—CitTy OFfFicEs :— 
72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
EIR E. BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
BLUE: BRICKS, &c. &e. 
SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 
Newcastle ; The ALDRIDGE COLLIERY Co. (Blue Bricks, &c.); 
BowEN & EDWARDS, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 
Pots); Peaa & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 
STORES at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN ; 
L. & N.-W. R Depor, OLD Forp, E. 

SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 
SAND. SAND. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES, 

For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 
E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

HITE SAND, DIAMOND GRIT, 


Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
iy rw) “ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
5 A 

FLOCKsS. 

Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
E. BowEn, Stourbridge ; Wm. Harriman & Co. (Limited), 
G. E. R. DEPOT, DEVONSHIRE STREET, EH, 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 

Cementing, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS 


for 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
~“WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or — 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June10, 1884, 


““Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

“To Mr. Grundy. Jamus Weir, F.R.1.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


‘DEAR MR. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884. 

“‘ DEAR SirR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at presen 
before tiie public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey. G. G. O. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Sin,—You Will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
»30nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—'' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Halli, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air,”’ 


TILES. a 
Samples 
Westernam Kent. 


nd prices on application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 
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miles distant from the shore. Taking a straight 
line from the town, this comes out at the 
‘coastguard station on the seashore known as 
No. 1 Battery. It is along this line that the 
new cut is proposed to be formed, opening into 
the sea at No 1 Battery, where, curiously 


enough, the Sandwich flats suddenly drop into | 


deep water. The entrance to the harbour will 
be near No. 1 Battery, where dam-gates will be 
constructed, so that it will always be a “ float- 
ing port”—an object of great importance, for 
steam traffic especially. Spacious quay and 
wharf accommodation will be provided through- 
out the whole of the two miles of waterway, 
along which it is proposed to run a steam tram- 
way in connection with the South-Hastern 
Railway. The principal item of labour will be 
the excavation, but as the whole of the land 


consists of sand or beach it is calculated that | 


the cut could be completed in about twelve 
months. 


prises, and it is this which has encouraged the 
promoters—the representatives of an almost 
extinct town—to proceed with the scheme. 


One very important point is that the entrance to | 


the harbour, which will only be two miles from 
Deal, will open out into the Downs, where there 


is frequently an enormous number of vessels, | 


which are kept there by contrary winds and in 
danger of drifting on the Goodwins. With 
regard to the Continent, it has been ascertained 
that Sandwich is nearer to Flushing than either 
Queenborough or Harwich, there being an hour 


and a half or two hours’ difference between | 


Flushing and Queenborough and Sandwich in 
favour of the latter place. 

It is, however, proposed to use the harbour 
principally for commercial purposes —more par- 
ticularly for the foreign live cattle trade and 
the coal traffic. At the present time nearly the 
whole «f the live cattle which arrive in England 
from the Continent are taken up the Thames 
and landed at Deptford, often to the great dis- 
advantage of the importers, owing to the fact 
that the cattle have to be slaughtered imme- 
diately. At Sandwich, where the harbour will 
be formed, there are thousands of acres of 


The position of the place is highly| 
favourable for carrying on commercial enter-| 


marsh land, much of it never used, where the 
cattle could be turned out to graze on their 
arrival and kept at a nominal cost until they 
were required for the London markets. With 
regard to the coal trade, at present nearly the 
whole of the coals consumed in East Kent and 
Hast Sussex are discharged at Whitstable, 
where some 30,009 or 40,000 tons are imported 
annually, and pass over the South-Eastern 
Railway system. Whitstable, however, labours 
under the disadvantage of being a “ dry har- 
bour,” and it is calculated that at least 1s. 6d. 


imported direct from the North to Sandwich, 
where the floating accommodation will enable 
large steamers to be engaged in the trade. 

Sir Edward Watkin, who is taking great in- 
;terest in the scheme, in an interview with the 
Mayor and a number of the leading inhabitants, 
stated that he thought the harbour would also 
tend to develop very much the fishing industry, 
which was greatly neglected in the South of 
England, the French getting four times as 
much fish out of the Channel as the English 
fishermen. 

The proposal is that the harbour shall be a 
joint undertaking between the Corporation of 
Sandwich and the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, each to bear an equal share of the cost 
|of tte undertaking. 


ALLEGATION OF FRAUD AGAINST A 
BUILDER. 


AT the Liverpool Coutty Magistrates’ Court on 
Monday, Edward Jones, a builder, of Ash Leigh, 


Brick Company, Limited, 77,700 brick, valued 


credit for bricks by false pretences. Mr. Mul- 
holland, barrister, prosecuted on behalf of the 
company, and the defendant was represented 
by Mr. Copeman. Mr. Mulholland, in stating 
the facts of the case, said it was on the repre- 
sentation by the defendant that he owned 


per ton can be saved on the freights of coals| 


Walton, was charged with having obtained by | 
false pretences from the Stanley Land and} 


at 104/. 17s. 11ld., and with having obtained | 


certain land at Ash Leigh that the bricks were 
supplied. It turned out that though the land 
was bought on contract, the defendant had not 
paid one penny to the owners, who had fore- 
closed upon the land, and the entire buildings 
on it, including the brick company’s materials, 
had been forfeited. 

Mr, Griffiths, book-keeper and salesman to the 
prosecuting company, stated that in May last 
the defendant came to him and said that he 
had “a good spec,” having bought some houses 
which were part finished, and being about to 
take down an old house and erect four new ones 
on the site. He said the land was at Ash Leigh, 
and he would want 150,000 bricks. Witness 
asked who owned the land, and the defendant 
said it belonged to him, because he had bought 
it at an auction sale. Witness remarked that 
it often turned out that people who bought land 
had not paid for it until they procured a mort- 
gage. The defendant replied, “I have bought 
the land and paid for it.’ He added that no 
one had a cent in the land and buildings but 
himself, and that he had put all his ready 
money in it. On that conversation witness 
agreed to deliver the quantity of bricks. 
On July 20 he saw the defendant, whom he 
|charged with having deceived the company. 
Witness was told that about 600/. had been ad- 
vanced to the defendant, and he said it was a 
shame that the company had received none of 
\it. Mr. Howard Jones asked the defendant 
how was this, and the latter replied that the 
money had gone into the building. A writ for 
| the money due to the society was issued against 
|the defendant, and judgment was given on 
September 2. Witness knew the defendant had 
given a charge on his interest in the property 
to the company, to secure the money owing for 
the bricks, 

Mr. Hadley, secretary to the company, corro- 
borated the account given by the last wirness ; 
and a shareholder in the company, residing at 
Hartington Road, gave similar testimony. The 
defendant had said to the latter witness that 
the land was his, and that he had been to 
Australia and made some money, and bought 
the land and houses as a ‘‘ good spec.” 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


BELLMAN’S 


PATEN 


Hy Waste Pipes. 
|i Avoids all Splashing, 


T GULER 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
|) Receives and disconnects one 


Rain-water Pipe and Three 


| Forms Drain for Areaor Surface. 


Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. | Is easy of Access for Clearance, 

The ordinary P or S trap to be used in connection with Gully being 
in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 


a great advantage over other arrangements made wich the trap in one piece. 
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CASES FOR BIN 


Price Two Shillings. 


The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 


and of varius sizes. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
on Sanitary Matters. 


- PRIGE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 
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Cross-examined: The witness said he was The defect is said to be that certain plaster 
Satisfied with the defendant’s assurances. work, occasioned by alterations in the house, 
Mr. Roberts, clerk in the office of Mr. Howard | was not dry. The question is not exactly 
Jones, solicitor, produced an agreement dated| whether the house was habitable, but rather 
March 28 relating to the land, which was sold|whether it was in the condition which the 
for 1,5002. to the defendant, but nothing had} tenant was entitled to expect and insist on. I 
been paid upon it. The vendor had re-entered} should certainly hesitate to say, in unqualified 
into possession under his contract. terms, that this house was not inhabitable, and 
Cross-examined: The witness said the de-|I dare say that many a man has had to accept a 
fendant had been allowed further time, and| house as damp as this house was, and many a 
was now building on the land. man has taken a house not expecting, not being 
Mr, Copeland then addressed the Court on| entitled to expect, that it would be in any 
behalf of the defendant, and contended that if| better condition. Questions as to whether a 
tle company had not assumed from the vague] house is in such a condition that the tenant is 
conversation which took place that the de-/entitled to refuse to enter and to resile 
fendant owned the property, they would have from his bargain, are mostly special, and 
asked whether there was a mortgage on the dependent on the circumstances of each case. 
land. It was a case for a civil court, and the! There is no doubt about the law. If a 
remedy for the company was to make the de-| house which has been let is at the time of 
fendant a bankrupt, and if there had been any | entry uninhabitable, in a reasonable sense, or if 
fraud, the Bankruptcy Court would direct a/it-is not in the condition which the tenant was 
prosecution, entitled to expect and insist on, the tenant will 
The magistrates dismissed the case. |not be bound to enter. The main difficulty in 
such cases is rather as to the importance of 
the objection to the house in the special cir- 
9}cumstances. In this case the landlord had 
1S A DAMP HOUSE UNINHABITABLE ; agreed to make certain additions and repairs, 
ACCORDING to the decision which has been|and I think that, speaking generally, a land- 
given by Sheriff Gloag in the case of Forbes r.|lord’s obligation in such a case is to have the 
.M‘Intyre, a tenant is not bound to pay rent for | additions and repairs fully completed before the 
2 house in which the plaster has not thoroughly |term. Here certainly the repairs and additions 
dried. The house in question was in Crieff, and| were near completion, but so long as the 
was taken at arent of 171. a year. The plaintiff] plaster was not dry they could not be said 
promised to have repairs carried out, bat when|to be completed altogether ; and after carefully 
the defendant went to take possession he found considering the medical evidence on both sides 
that two coats of plaster had to be laid on the/I do not see that it can be said that the 
walls. He declined to take the house, and he|defender’s objections to the house were chimeri- 
was therefore sued for a year’s rent. The|cal or unsubstantial, or that there was not 
sheriff-substitute, before whom the case was|reasonable doubt as to the prudence and safety 
tried, found for the defendant. The plaintiff | of occupying the house in the state in which it 
-eppealed and the sheriff confirmed the judgment|was. I say so without any reference to the 
-of the court below in the following words :—| delicate state of health of some of the members 
““T have felt considerable difficulty in deciding|of the defender’s family, because that was a 
this case, but have come, although not alto-| speciality which could in no degree increase or 
gether without hesitation, to agree with the| affect the landlord’s obligation. I dare say that 
sheriff-substitute. It is an action for the rent many a man would have occupied such a house, 
of a house, met by the defence that the house at| and lit fires and opened the windows, and been 
“the term of entry was not ready for occupation.| none the worse, but I do not, on the whole, 


—* 4 


think that the pursuer was bound to do so, or to 
run the risk which the existence of the medical 
evidence for the defender must, I think, be held 
to prove ; and here I may be allowed to say that, 
while I attach importance to the professional 
opinion of the medical witnesses, I have derived 
no assistance from what may, withsome latitude, 
be called their scientific evidence, which seems 
to me to be either too trite or too speculative to 
be of much consequence. But the pursuer main- 
tained further that, seeing that the defender 
stipulated for the alterations, he must be held 
to have laid his account with finding part of his 
house newly plastered, and to have waived any 
objection which he might otherwise have had to 
its condition ; and it was pointed out that there 
was no averment of undue delay on the part of 
the pursuer in making the repairs. But it ap- 
pears to me that the burden of averring or 
proving undue delay did not lie on the tenant. 
The pursuer’s argument is that the tenant must 
have known that the plaster could not be dry 
by the term, and if it had been proved that it 
was not possible to have the plaster dry by the 
term there would have been a great deal to say 
for the argument that the tenant could not 
object to a condition of the house necessarily 
caused by the repairs for which he had stipu- 
lated. But that has not been proved. With 
regard to this part of the case, the fact of 
primary importance is that, while the house was 
let on March 25, the repairs were not com- 
menced until April 23. No reason is given for 
this delay, and it is impossible on the proof to 
say that if the repairs had been begun towards 
the beginning of April the house could not have 
been put in a perfectly unobjectionable state by 
May 28. ‘The fair result of the evidence is that 
that could have been done. If so, the landlord 
undertook a perfectly practicable obligation, on 
the fair fulfilment of which the tenant was 
entitled to rely. On the which it appears to 
me that there are no specialities in the case 
which invalidate the defence; and for these 
reasons, and also for the reason stated in the 
sheriff-substitute’s note, in which generally I 
concur, I think that the defender has made 
good his defence. 


RS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 13, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


FOR PALACES. 
BANKS® 
HOTELS. 


MANSIONS, 


DESIGNED 


OF. 


FES 


STRONG ROOMS & PARTY WALL DOORS 
HOBBS. HART? Cvz7chespsiiel oom 


‘SNOSIYd ‘SWNISNW 
SALINS WidadS 


"SWNTASY “STVLIdSOH YO 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.'S LOCKS:— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT INTERNATIONAL, &c. 
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ABERDEEN GRANITE. 


WE have received the following interesting 
communication from Mr. Jamieson :— 

Referring to the article from the, Scotsman 
on Aberdeen granite, which recently appeared 
an your paper, I would point out to you that the 
writer of that article is entirely wrong when he 
says that “the first experiments in the art of 
granite polishing were those made by Mr. 
-Alexander Macdonald about the year 1818,” as 
the following advertisement in the Aberdeen 
Journal of December 3, 1770, will show :— 

“Colin Allan, Jeweller and Goldsmith in 
Aberdeen, begs to acquaint the public in 
general that he has established a Manufactory 
for Sawing and Polishing Granite Slabs, Tables, 
and Chimneypieces, &c. 

“N.B.—As it has been found by repeated 


experience that our own common hill stones 
are capable of receiving the highest polish, and 
are as beautifully variegated as any foreign 
marbles, which are brought home at a great 
expense, it is hoped that this scheme will meet 
with encouragement. It may be proper, further, 
to observe that tables of our own stone are not 
diable to be spotted with wine, vinegar, &c., as 
marbles, our granite being proof against all 
acids, and is nothing inferior to Egyptian 
granite. Specimens of the above, of different 
colours, may be seen by applying to the said 
Colin Allan.” 
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QUALITY OF PORTLAND STONE. 


.A CASE was tried, a few days ago, before Judge 
Tindal Atkinson and a special jury, at Port- 
dand, in which Mr. William Coombe, stone- 
merchant, Wakeham, Portland, sued James 
Baker, monumental mason, Southsea, for 
107. 16s. 3d. for stone supplied. This was the 
third time in which the case was brought before 
the court. 

The plaintiff went to Portsmouth towards the 
end of 1884, and solicited an order from the 


defendant. He said his stone was “stiff but 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


BILLs OF QuanriTIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


PRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Prawns of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 

fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
CrRtiFicaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 


receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
Spracun’s Taxes, upon application. 


J. L. BACON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 

OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.; 

18 FLEET STREET, DUBLIN; 

And at BELFAST, GLASGOW, and NEWCASTLE. 
Mlustrated Pamphlet on “Heating” post free. 


“SANITAS” 


HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 


Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 
_otourless — Non-Folsonous — Gives no otaln. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


clean,” and that his price was 20s. a ton. De- 


— 


On behalf of plaintiff it was contended that 


fendant instructed him to send a truck of/if there had been an acceptance and an actual 


stone, which was to be delivered at the railway 
station, Portland, from Wakeham Quarry, de- 
fendant paying the carriage. The stone was 
delivered on November 15, There were 3 
blocks, or 10 tons 13 cwts. in all, the price 
being 10/7. 16s. The stone had been used but 
not paid for. No set off or counter claim had 
been filed. Plaintiff denied that Mr. Baker 
made any inquiry as to the quality of the stone; 
neither did defendant say he did not wish to 
leave Mr. Lano, who had used him well. The 
first time he received any complaint as to the 
stone was since December. A letter which the 
defendant wrote to the plaintiff was produced. 
It was dated December 8, and stated that the 
stone was not worth the carriage, and was use- 
less for cemetery work. To this the plaintiff 
sent a reply that if the stone was not clean and 
sound it was unknown to him. 

Plaintiff, in cross-examination, said: In May 
I went to the defendant’s yard where I was 
shown some stone which, it was stated, had 
been supplied through me, but I am sure it was 
not my stone. On January 31 defendant wrote 
asking me to send some trustworthy person 
to see the stone. ‘The first intimation from the 
defendant that the stone was required for 
cemetery work was in the letter dated Decem- 
ber 8. The stone I sent to Mr. Baker was 
whithed stone. It was free from roach. The 
stone shown to me at the defendant’s yard, and 
represented as coming frora me, was very good 
stone. 

A piece of stone, which defendant said was 
taken from the largest block, was produced in 
court, and plaintiff said it was not fit for ceme- 
tery work. 

A quarryman in the employment of plaintiff 
stated he and his sons quarried the three blocks 
of stone sent to defendant. They came from a 
very sound rock of nearly 40 tons of whithed 
stone. He and his sons cleaned the blocks. He 
said he was aware the blocks were going to 
Portsmouth, but did not know to what persons. 
He could tell sound or rotten stone by the ring 
as they were working it. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 222 sROUNR 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L?: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


|BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND  CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices §& Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICH, BATH. 
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No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR Putty USED. 
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GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


k # x * * PARTICULARS (SeNnT Post Free). * * * * % 
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WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a e now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUscOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection withthese Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under, 


Mr. MUSCOTT, (ciynderwen'®.$'0., South Wales.” 
"ne FLT aT RI iE RR 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


receipt of a thing only for an instant, the pur- 
chaser was bound by the bargain, and could not 
afterwards withdraw his acceptance and reject 
the article, except on the ground of fraud, 
which was not alleged. He said that was laid 
down in “Chitty on Contracts,” and submitted 
that plaintiff was entitled in law to the verdict. 

For defendant it was argued that it was a 
sale with a warranty, the stone being warranted 
as equal to Mr, Lano’s. It was a case of breach 
of warranty. 

Defendant asserted that when plaintiff called 
upon him in November he (defendant) told him 
he required the stone for monumental purposes. 
Plaintiff said he could sell him some stone 
which was just like Mr. Lano’s, and could supply 
him with some of exactly the same quality as 
Mr. Lano’s. <A piece of stone was shown him 
which came from Mr. Lano’s quarries, and 
plaintiff said his stone was equal to it in every 
respect. When the stone arrived in November 
he cut it up and found it to be very hard and 
faulty, and he had been compelled to make use 
of it for very rough purposes underground, and 
lots of it had been used to make roads. When 
plaintiff came to him in May witness showed 
him a piece of stone which had been cut off 
one of the large blocks, and plaintiff acknow- 
ledged it was very faulty and offered to allow 
him 32. 13s. off. 

In cross-examination, he said he offered 
plaintiff 57. for the stone so as to settle the 
matter, but he refused to accept it. 

Evidence by two foremen in the employ of 
the defendant was next taken. They swore the 
stone was not fit for cemetery purposes ; in fact 
that much of it was useless. 

The Judge considered this was an important 
as well as a painful case, because of the con- 
flicting evidence which had been given. Plaintiff 
swore when he received the order for the stone 
nothing was said about its being required for 
monumental purposes, whereas, on the other 
hand, they had the evidence of defendant and 
of his two foremen. The bulk of the stone had 
been used for some purpose, and defendant had 
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no right to use it without paying something for 
it, and it would be their place to say how much 
he ought to pay. 
The jury found a verdict for plaintiff for 
67. 16s. 3d., or 47. less than the original c'aim. 
The Judge: I shall only award the costs of 
the day to the plaintiff. 


—1+Se——_ 


JERRY BUILDING IN BIRMINGHAM. 


ON Tuesday Mr. William McCale, builder, of 
Forshaw Heath, was summoned before the 
Birmingham magistrates for disregarding the 
borough by-laws regulating the thickness of the 
walls of dwelling-houses. Mr. O’Connor ap- 
peared for the defendant. Mr. Lloyd, building 
surveyor to the Corporation, stated that in 


June last defendant submitted to the Council | 


plans for thirteen houses in Foundry Street. 
The plans showed certain of the walls as 44- 
inch, but they were not passed until the walls 
were figured 9-inch. The by-law stated that in 


houses of this class all external and party walls| 


should be not less than 9 inches thick.—Mr. 
O'Connor said that he had inquired at the 
borough surveyor’s office under what by-law his 
client was summoned, and had been told that 
it was not the province of the surveyor to point 
out the law to anyone. Mr. Lloyd went on to 
state that on July 20 he discovered that the 
walls of the pantries, which projected from the 
houses, were only 41 inches thick. He sent 
notice to the defendant the same day; but the 
defects were not remedied till last Tuesday, the 
day first fixed for the hearing of the summons. 
The wall enclosing the staircase was only 
3 inches thick, being built of bricks on edge, 
this being one of the worst instances of jerry 
building he had ever seen. Mr. O'Connor: The 
plans show 3-inch walls. Mr. Lloyd replied 
that the staircases, according to the plans, 
were to be enclosed by wooden partitions. 
Mr. Barradale (magistrates’ clerk) pointed 
out that the by-law under which the de- 
fendant was summoned applied only to 
external and party walls. Mr. O’Connor said 
that the offence referred to in the summons had 


S'’ REOSCOPIC CO., 
108 &110 Regent 
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been remedied. To alter the staircases would 
involve an expense of 502. The defendant did 
not get the notice which was said to have been 
, Sent in July, and the first complaint he received 
was in September, when he got the summons. 
Mr. Lloyd replied that the notice was posted, 
and was never returned. He also spoke to 
defendant’s foreman two or three times. Mr. 
|Chamberlain remarked that it was part of an 
architect’s business to know the by-laws af- 
fecting the houses he was designing. Mr. 
Lloyd said that no architect had been employed. 
The defendant stated that the plans were 
drawn by an architect. After some remarks 
from Mr. O’Connor, and a consultation between 
the magistrates, Mr. Barradale said that Mr. 
O'Connor appeared to think that if an appeal 
were made to Mr. Till, the borough surveyor, 
the whole matter, including the question of 
the staircase, might be satisfactorily settled. 
The walls referred to in the summons had been 
‘put right, and it was hardly worth while 
/having a separate inquiry about the other 
matter. There was no reflection on Mr. Lloyd, 
but the defendant undoubtedly had been very 
troublesome, and there seemed to be some little 
feeling in the matter. Mr. Chamberlain said 
_that the magistrates considered that Mr. Lloyd 
bad only done his duty in the matter in a 
\straightfurward and proper manner. The only 
desire of the magistrates was to get the by- 
laws carried out with as little friction and bad 
feeling as possible. Mr. Lloyd: That is my 
desire, too. The case was adjourned for 
fourteen days. 

John Ward, Green Lanes, Small Heath, 
builder, was summoned in a similar case. Mr. 
Lloyd stated that on February 19 plans were 
approved for twelve houses in Golden Hillock 
Road. The division walls, as shown in the 
plans, were 9 inches, in accordance with the 
by-laws; but in the four houses for which de- 
fendant contracted the walls were alternately 
9 inches and 4} inches. Defendant had had 
formal notice to make the walls of the proper 
|thickness, and had been repeatedly seen and 
written to about the matter. Defendant: It is 
down in the plans just as I have built it. It is 


| 
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|depart from your own by-laws. 


a good substantial job. Mr. Lloyd added that 
the contractor for the remainder of the houses 
did the same as the defendant, but when his 
attention was called to the mistake he made he 
substituted 9-inch walls. Defendant, however, 
defied him, and even went on plastering the 
walls complained of. Jn reply to Mr. Barradale, 
the witness stated that by a special resolution 
of the Public Works Committee, houses in- 
tended to be let under 16/. a year might have 
alternate party walls 44} inches thick, but the: 


‘houses in the present case were considerably 


Mr. Chamberlain: Then you 
Defendant. 
stated that he had never seen the plans sub- 
mitted to the Corporation, or copies of them. 
Mr. Lloyd said that defendant offered one of 
the inspectors 5/. to say that the work had been: 
properly done. Defendant complained that. 
nothing was said to him till the walls were 
joist high. Mr. Lloyd was to come and see the 
walls, but did not keep his appointment. Mr. 
Lloyd: I deny that. I never made any appoint- 
ment with you. Mr. Barradale explained that. 
the penalty for disobedience of the notice in- 
cluded a fine of 40s. for every day during which: 
the bad work was allowed to stand. Defendant 
was liable for every day since June, when the 
notice was served. The Bench fined defendant 
5l. and costs, or a month’s imprisonment in 
default of distress. 


above that value. 
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THE SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM, 
DUBLIN. 


ACCORDING to the Zrish Times, there seems a 
probability that, after all, a commencement. 
may be made with the buildings of the Science 
and Art Museum and National Library during 
the ensuing month, the positive announcement 
of which would give great satisfaction to a 
large number of unemployed operatives in the 
various sections of the building trade in the 
city. More than forty tenders for the construc- 
tion of the edifices were received, over two- 
thirds of which were from English and Scottish 
firms, though the names of the contractors or 
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the amount of their tenders have not been per- 
mitted to transpire. Some of the best Irish 
houses are competing, and it may be hoped that 
they will be successful in carrying off the con- 
tract. As the case stands, the tenders received 
have been examined by the Board of Works, 
and reported on by Messrs. T, N. Deane & Son, 
the architects of the buildings, whose opinions 
on the merits of the various tenders have been 
forwarded to the Treasury, from whom a deci- 
sion as to the selection of the contractor or 
contractors is expected in the course of eight 
- or ten days. The excavations in the Shelbourne 
Yard have been completed for some time, and 
after the declaration of the contractor the com- 
mencement of these great national works should 
be almost immediately undertaken. 


THE BIRMINGHAM LIBERAL CLUB. 


A yirw of the Liberal Club in Birmingham 
was published in Zhe Architect on April 26, 
1884. The building is now almost completed, 
and it will be available for the members on 
October 14. The site is at the corner of Edmund 
Street and Congreve Street. The building con- 
sequently adjoins the Mason College (which 
like the club was designed by Mr. Jethro A. 
Cossins), and is near the principal public build- 
ingsof Birmingham. ‘The site, inclusive of the 
portions in Edmund Street and in Congreve 
Street not yet built upon, is a little more than 
1,000 square yards in area _ It is freehold, and 
was purchased for 30,0007. The buildings 
already erected cover 550 square yards, and the 
present building contract is 27,270/., the con- 
tractors being Messrs. W. & J. Webb. The fur- 
nishing will be entrusted to Messrs, Marris & 
Norton ; and with the fitting up and other 
things—such as plate, linen, &c., required for 
the equipment of the club—will cost 4,000Z. or 
5,0002. 

The materials used on the two frontages are, 
with few exceptions, terra-cotta of varying 
shades of red, from Mr. Edwards’s manufactory 
at Ruabon, and a very hard brick, made by Mr. 
Partridge, of Kingswinford. The general tone 


is that of a very rich mottled red; but effects 
of a “raw” or staring nature have been care- 
fully avoided. The columns carrying the arches 
of the Edmund Street front on the ground floor 
are of red granite, and the plinths of grey 
granite, slightly polished, both being supplied 
by Messrs. Wright & Sons, of Aberdeen. This 
front when finished to the college, says the 
Birmingham Post, will be of a nearly uniform 
treatment, the arcade and the windows of the 
first and second floors extending along the whole 
length. The upper storeys and the roofs are 
of a more varied and irregular character. The 
Congreve Street front contains the principal 
entrance, and as it faces the north it has been 
broken up by recesses and bold bay windows. 
The skylines are very picturesque, and at the 
corner a large mass is carried up a storey above 
the general line of the eaves, and is covered by 
a lofty tiled roof, relieved by boldly projecting 
cylindrical angle turrets, with conical roofs. At 
the base of this storey is an outer gallery on 
corbels, which stops against the angle turrets. 
Balconies and galleries almost surround the 
whole of the higher storeys. These will enable 
the upper parts of the building to be easily 
reached for repairs, and will be a means of 
communication between the opposite extremi- 
ties of the building in case of fire. Of the 
eight storeys of which the building consists, 
the lower or sub-basement contains the wine 
and beer-cellars and the gas-engine, pumps, &c., 
for the hydraulic lifts. ‘The next, partly under 
and partly above ground, has a large lavatory, 
bed, dining, and dressing-rooms for waiters, 
store-rooms, and store-clerk’s offices. On the 
ground floor is a reading-room, with three large 
windows looking into Chamberlain Place, and 
one looking into Congreve Street. The greater 
part of the rest of the area is occupied by 
vestibule, staircase, and hall. The latter apart- 
ment is a remarkable feature of the club. It is 
of large dimensions, and communicates by 
means of finely-moulded pointed arches with 
the staircase and the main corridor, which will, 
when the club is completed, run the whole 
length of the Edmund Street front on to 
the College. The arches are carried on 


enormous clustered columns of Aberdeenshire 
granite, with elaborately-carved capitals of 
Corsehill stone. The hall has a large fireplace, 
with massive stone chimneypiece, and will be 
fitted up with couches, chairs and tables, and 
will be a useful and pleasant place for gossip or 
business appointments. The grand staircase is. 
of oak, of ample width and easy gradient. It. 
goes as high as the third floor only, and is 
lighted by a skylight covering the whole space. 
The dining and luncheon-rooms are on the first 
floor. The first is a spacious and handsome 
apartment, 203} feet in height, 48} feet long, 
and 32 feet wide, lighted by the large two-light, 
windows which form such a conspicuous feature 
of the front. It has a panelled dado of oak, 
and is divided into bays by piers, from which 
large carved corbels project to carry the massive 
moulded beams which cross the ceiling. The 
intervals of the ceiling between the beams are 
subdivided into panels. Adjoining the dining- 
room at one end is a very convenient serving 
room, having lifts communicating with the. 
kitchen and cellars, and fitted up with the 
usual serving arrangements. There are similar 
rooms on the other floors, the lifts passing 
through allof them. At the other end of the 
|dining-room is a door communicating with the: 
bar. Beyond the bar, in Congreve Street, is a 
|luncheon-room, which may be divided by fold- 
ing doors when private rooms are required. On 
|the third floor, over the dining-room, and of the: 
same size, is the smoking-room, adjoining which 
are a large private dining-room and the billiard- 
room. The fourth floor has a number of bed- 
‘rooms for members, with bath-rooms, &c.; and 
|above this are the kitchens, sculleries, larders, 
servants’ dining-rooms, and other domestic: 
offices, all of ample capacity, and fitted with 
every convenience. There is yet another floor, 
where excellent bedrooms are provided for 
female servants. On each floor is a conveni- 
ently-situated lavatory. On a mezzanine floor, 
over the second storey, are linen and store 
rooms and stewards’ apartments. In the ex- 
treme eastern corner isa stone staircase, from the 
lowest to the highest storey, for the use of the 
servants, 
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A remarkable feature of the building, andj utilised for this purpose, and currents, where ; 
one which, while it confers great credit “on the| otherwise unobtainable, will be created by means THE CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION OF 
architect, will contribute greatly to the pleasure | of mechanical appliances or gas jets. The large THE SANITARY INSTITUTE OF 


and convenience of the occupants, is the light-| amount of steam and hot water to be used will GREAT BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
ing. To every apartment, from the lowest to be supplied by two steam boilers and two hot- : se. 
the highest, daylight is admitted, in most cases water boilers, and in addition to the steam-| FAVOURED by delightful weather, the Sanitary 
freely. In the sub-basement only is there a|engines there will be an Otto gas-engine—the | Institute commenced their eighth annual con- 
gloomy corner to be found, and even here| function of which will be to accumulate the/ gress at Leicester on the 22nd inst. The pro- 
means have been devised for a considerable| hydraulic power for the two large lifts. The| ceedings commenced with the usual formalities 
amount of sunlight to enter, There is adjoin- main passenger lift is supplied by Messrs.|—viz., reception by the Mayor at the Town Hall 
ing the staircase a convenient passenger lift on| Clark, Bunnett & Co., of London and Bir-|and luncheon at the Masonic Hall at 1 o’clock, 
the direct-acting hydraulic principle, by which |mingham, and is said to be the finest specimen at which his Worship presided and welcomed 
the very possibility of accident is avoided.|of the best form of lift in existence. Its principle | the visit of the Society in a short but felicitous 
This lift travels from the basement to the|of construction is very simple. The cage rests speech. After luncheon the Mayor and guests 
members’ bedrocm floor. There are two addi-| upon a piston 60 feet long, which rises from a, walked to the Floral Hall, in Belgrave Gate, 
tional billiard-rooms in a wing of the building,| cylinder sunk to a corresponding depth below | where the exhibition is being held. After 
and in the Congreve Street frontage there is a| the level of the ground. The hydraulic pres- making the round of the stands, the chief 
lock-up shop, which will be let, but which can|sure acts directly on this piston, causing the| magistrate proceeded to the gallery, where a 
be used for an extension of the club should an! cage to rise ; and as there isno machinery acting | raised dais, covered with red cloth, had been 
enlargement on that side be found necessary. | from above, the speed in rising cannot possibly | erected by Messrs. Humber & Co., on which to 
Careful provision has been made against fire.| become excessive, depending as it does entirely | exhibit their tricycles, and from here, in an 
Large hydrants are placed in convenient posi-;upon the speed with which the water can be | appropriate speech, he declared the exhibition 
tions, and a system of external iron galleries| pumped into the cylinder. As the speed with|open. The police band then commenced a con- 
and ladders is so arranged as to allow of ready|which the water leaves the cylinder is also | cert of instrumental music, and the guests and 
escape from all the upper and remote parts of limited, the descent of the cage is equally safe, | visitors gradually left the building, to re- 
the building. and is completely under control. The lift for assemble at the Museum lecture hall, where af 
The decoration of the interior will not be fully kitchen and other domestic uses is worked by | 8 o’clock P.M. Professor de Chaumont, the pre- 
carried out for some time, as the walls will not|hydraulic power from the same accumulator. sident for the year, delivered his opening 
be dry enough. The rooms, however, with their |There are telephones and electric bells all over address and lecture to the Congress. Allusions 
architectural features and artistically broken-up |the building. The gas-pipes, hot-water pipes, to this and subsequent papers that were read 
surfaces, will lend themselves at some future |steam-pipes, and the tubes containing the elec- on the following days, will be found in another - 
time to a very successful decorative scheme.| tric wires, &c., are conveyed from floor to floor part of the paper and in our next issue. 
The heating will be effected by hot water on the|in a recess designed for the purpose, are acces-| So far as the exhibition is concerned, we con- 
high-pressure small-pipe system, but most of the|sible at any point, and are distinguished by sider the JTnstitute have been most fortunate in 
rooms, for the sake of cheerfulness and ventila- | being painted in different colours. The lighting their selection of Leicester as a trysting-place. 
tion, have open fire-grates. The principal rooms/and ‘other electric apparatus has been con-|Some of the finest brick and terra-cotta work © 
will be lighted by electricity, provision having |structed under the direction of Mr. Henry Lea.;are manufactured in the county, and other 
been made for one hundred and sixty incan-| The new club-house, as it stands, will accom-| valuable building materials are raised and 
descent lamps, which will be distributed or|modate about 1,200 members. The large dining-| manufactured in it, and the town itself boasts 
grouped as their position may require. The|room will seat over 150 diners, and the small of a number of manufactories, turning out 
electricity will be produced on the premises, the |dining-room 50. In the smoke-room 250 per-| goods that come entirely within the objects 
two steam-engines and the dynamo being|sons may sit comfortably, but should the room of the exhibition. We have often remarked 
accommodated in an engine-house in the yard.| be required for a meeting 400 can be got into it. that the success of an exhibition depends — 
The cooking will be done by coal, coke, steam,|Apart from the possible extension towards very much upon the_ building in whick 
and gas, The fittings for the purpose are being| Mason College, an addition to the building is it is held, and, with the exception of 
constructed by Messrs. Hassall & Singleton. A|contemplated in the shape of a Ladies’ Club. that held at Dublin last year, Leicester can 
complete system of ventilation has been ar-|For this purpose the unused ground in Con- certainly carry off the palm for having placed 
ranged for. The tower at the corner will be| greve Street is considered suitable. ‘at the service of the Exhibition Committee a 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIXt» CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Straet, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonie Aspirator 


a“ 


System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 
Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention, 


*which was very successful. 
Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 


F. H. SMITH, Esq., 52 QUEEN VicrortA STREET, E.C. 4 THe Sanctuary, S.W., Lonpon : November 22, 1854. 
; Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room” of the illaminated fountains at the Health 
Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the men to perform their duties witnout inconvenience,— Yours 


faithfully, DAVID URQUHART. 
Letter from Mr. Ff. E. Morris, Architect and Surveyor, Colchester. 
DEAR SIR, CoutcHEstTer : August 31, 1885. 

I have now much pleasure in forwarding you the result of the testing of the Ventilation of the new general Office of the Essex and Snffolk Fire Insurance Society. in this 
town. The room is 38 feet 6 inches by 17 feet by 15 feet, equal 9,817 feet 6 inches, cube, and is fitted with two of your 18-inch Automatic Siphonic Aspirators, with 8 inch outlet 
and 4 inch inlet pipes, fixed horizontally between joists of room over office, with outlets through north wall. The room is lit with eight Sugg’s gas-burners, each consuming 
sabout 8 feet per hour, and fixed 7 feet from floor. I had seventeen thermometers hung in room—nine at an elevation of 6 feet from floor line, and eight at 10 inches below 
ceiling line. The first reading was taken at seven o’clock, which was as follows :—64 deg. average for lower thermometers, and 65 deg. for upper. The gas was then lit, and the 
next reading taken at eight o’clock, when the readings were 67 deg. for lower and 110 deg. for upper; readings were then taken every half hour, temperature at 6 feet from floor 
remaining at 67 deg., and that at ceiling having increased to 115 deg, at 10,30, at which tim: testing ceased, the result being much more satisfactory than I expected. I shall, in 
future, use them in all cases where I possibly can.—Yours truly, f. E, MORRIS. 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


; “VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. The Jarger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream, The result is a rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
‘and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an eyuable temp2rature in the apartment. Ina small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. At a higher 
igrels SM a Da especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 

rien 1 the exit tube, which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 
a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upeast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever, The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 
with acknowledged success.” 
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better building than any they have had the 
good fortune to obtain in previous years. But 
if Dublin was larger, Ballsbridge is a long way 
from the city, and involves a car or tram ride, 
which adds to cost, and often acts as a pre- 
ventive against a visit. Here the building is 
almost in the centre of the best part of the 
town, at all events it is not more than three 
minutes’ walk from the handsome clock-tower 
that stands in the centre of the roadway where 
the principal streets or “gates” converge. 
Built originally as a skating-rink, it is a bright, 
cheerful structure, with a span roof, partly 
glazed. It has a gallery running round its 
entire length, and a good level concrete floor. 
To meet the demand for space a temporary 
erection has been put up, adjoining to which 
entrance is obtained at the left-hand side of the 
hall, and here is to be seen a working dairy by 
Messrs. Vipan & Headley, agricultural and dairy 
implement makers in the town, as well as the 
exhibits of gas stoves, The new feature intro- 
duced by the executive last year, of commencing 
the judging a few days prior to the opening, so 
as to be enablec to announce their awards simul- 
taneous with the throwing open of the doors, 
has been continued, and will, we understand, 
still be persevered in. It has this advantage, 
that the fortunate exhibitors are enabled to 
blazon forth their successes the same day the 
exhibition commences, and it is conducive to 
more completeness on the opening day, but we 
are not sure that it has rot a tendency to cause 
more exhibits to be “reserved for further trial ” 
than under the usual system. So far as we are 
concerned we hail the change with our hearty 
approval, and if exhibitors as a body take the 
same view, there is no other body to be con- 
sidered. We cannot speak too highly of yester- 
day’s arrangements, and every credit is due to 
Mr. Box, the curator, for at the moment of 
opening the exhibition may be said to have 
been complete. We cannot, however, say the 
same of the catalogue, and at the time we 
write the complete ones are not ready. <A 
* proof” copy, with an intimation upon it that 
it would be exchanged for a complete one after 
September 28, and in which, amongst other 


as 
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things, no numbers are given to the stands, is 
all that visitors will have to guide them until 
Monday (presuming the notice to be correct), 
nearly a week after the opening! Prior to last 
year we generally had a complete catalogue on 
the day of opening, but a change appears to 
have been made by the executive in the arrange- 
ments for preparing it, which has led to this 
unbusiness-like result. We hope for the credit 
of the Institute we shall not have to makea 
similar complaint next year. 

Amongst the old exhibitors we notice Mr. 
Wm. White, of Abergavenny, whose Hygeian 
Rock Building Composition must be familiar to 
all readers of The Architect. The strength and 
durability of walls built up with Mr. White’s 
composition is beyond a doubt, and as he is yet 
without a competitor in the particular line he 
has adopted, it is fair to assume that a chance 
of improving upon it has not occurred to any 
other manufacturer. 

Mr. Robert Adams, Blackman Street, London, 
S.E., is as usual to the fore with his specialities, 
which have so often received notice at our 
hands. The last improvement in spring hinges, 
the “Victor,” for double and single action 
doors, has already been described by us, and 
is here made the leading feature in an exhibit 
always replete with interest. The non-variable 
character of the “Victor” under all circum- 
stances is one of its chief recommendations, 
and the impossibility of causing it to slam, 
however it may be attempted to close the door, 
proves it to be unique in its manipulation, and 
the simplicity of its working parts and their 
action render it a great acquisition to this class 
of hinges. The patent anti-accident reversible 
window forms, as usual, another important 
portion of the exhibit, and a collection of fan- 
light-openers of various prices and arrange- 
ments, appliances to which Mr. Adams has 
devoted much attention, all of which have been 
described by us on former occasions, contribute 
to the interest evinced by the visitors in his| 
collection of novelties. 

The patent weather-proof tiles of Messrs. | 


H. J. & C, Major, Bridgwater, have been fully | 
described in the pages of The Architect, and are | 
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shown in the Midland Counties for the first 
time, their clean, smooth appearance attracting 
marked attention before the details of the 
invention are known. Since our last notice of 
them some minor improvement have been 
introduced, which enable a perfect roof to be 
made without breaking joint. Various testi- 
monials received by the patentee all tend to 
show that the opinion we first formed of them 
was not in excess of their merits, and they are 
in all cases pronounced to be rain, snow, and 
wind-proof, their non-absorbent nature being 
also a strong recommendation, 

On the stand of Mr. Ellison, of Leeds, are 
shown Leggott’s simple and ingenious fanlight- 
openers and adjustments. These appliances 
have much in their arrangement to recom- 
mend them, and can be applied to every kind 
of window except the ordinary sash. The 
opening and closing is effected by means of a 
rack and pinion working in connection with an 
endless screw and pulley, on which the cord 
runs. A great recommendation is that in 
whatever position the window is left it is 
locked, and in no danger of moving, however 
high the wind may be. Friction is also reduced 
toa minimum, and whenever the cord is brought 
into contact with a solid body, small rollers are 
provided over which it is made torun. A new 
bolt for French windows after the arrangement 
of the Espagnolette is shown for the first time, 
and is likely to find favour. Here, too, a rack 
and pinion enclosed in a box is made the 
medium to actuate the bolt, which shoots top 
and bottom at the same time as in the Ks- 
pagnolette, and, the bolt being wedge-shaped, 
has the property of drawing the windows into 
their proper position more effectually. 

Messrs. H. Thompson & Co.’s—Merrow Street, 
Walworth, 8.E.—magnetic oxide of iron paint 
and other specialities are also on view. The 
principal feature possessed by this paint is that 
it isnot attacked by rust, hence its advantage 
for iron and generally exposed structures. But 
the patentees further claim that it is finer 
ground, while cheaper in price, and certainly 
the samples on view, all taken from ordinary 
stock, go to prove the first assertion. The 
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System of VENTILATION for 
Churches and Chapels. 


*DESIGNS, + &g.* on application to 


SHARP & CO., 
11 HOLBORN CIRCUS, 


LONDON, E.C. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


-RUDENTIAL WORKS, Greville Street, Holborn, E.C., at the rear of the Prudential Life Assurance Company. 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK. 
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second, of course, speaks for itself. From ajinstance, at the new London Pavilion Music-| their improved method of wood-block flooring. 
sanitary point it is to be recommended, as it is| hall, the corner of Regent Street. A fine col- | Being timber merchants in an extensive way, 
non-poisonous, being free from white lead and! lection of sanitary ware forms another depart- they import | their wood direct and treat it 
from any obnoxious smell. It is also more) ment, and some new patterns and minor im- | through all its stages on their own premises, 
valuable than most paints, as it does not lose or provements in their combination closets must One of the principal advantages this flooring 
change its colour. ‘he damp-wall paint made not be overlooked. The bath-heater, brought possesses 1s, that each block is “harassed ” on 
by this firm is a most valuable pigment, drying out by the firm last year, and described by us. both sides of the lower surface one-sixteenth of 
in from six to ten hours, applicable to either in in our report of their exhibit at the Healtheries, an inch to half the depth of the block, and 
or outside use, and being perfectly impervious has since undergone improvements in its interior | when two are placed together edgeways there is 
todamp. Amongst other notable places it has| construction, which enables water to be con- | an opening of one-eighth of an inch, into which 
been used by the Northern Lighthouse Com- | stantly drawn at boiling point from it. the surplus antiseptic compound used in fixin 
missioners for their lighthouses. Messrs. Thomp-| Amongs’ the ventilating engineers, Messrs. them to the concrete foundation falls, instead of 
son & Son also manufacture an anti-fouling Kite & Co., Chalton Street, N.W., occupy con- |00zing up between the joints to the surface of 
composition for ships’ bottoms, boats, &c. ‘siderable space with specimens and models of | the flooring, and forms also an additional key to 
Messrs. Stiff & Sons, Lambeth, have an at- | their entire system of ventilation, including that the concrete bed and to each other. By this 
tractive stand, in which the ornamental and|for drainage, &c. One of their new ideas is a| means a true-faced joint is made on the surface, 
useful each plays a part. Their ornamental box ventilator for the dividing-walls of rooms, |and the floor is absolutely air-tight and dust- 
terra-cotta (red and white) in vases, figures, or from the hall to a reception-room. The proof. Whatever may be the composition of 
&c., deserve the highest praise, and a collection argument for the introduction of this appliance the compound used by Messrs. Nightingale for 
of six-inch tiles made of different clay to that is, that in some cases where air is admitted fixing their blocks to the concrete bed, one thing 
generally used by the firm, and varying in from the exterior to a room it comes under is certain—it is utterly impossible to remove a 
colour from a dark-cream to a brownish-red, are conditions not always to be desired, whereas by | block when once properly set without destroy- 
shown for string-courses, &c. They also exhibit the new appliance it can be introduced from a ing it; and, at our suggestion, the firm have 
a new up-draught terra-cotta cowl, with a.cone source where it has undergone a certain amount called it an untearable flooring, which it cer- 
opening at the bottom, and a series of deep-|of puritication before it is utilised. An im-' tainly is. Th finished work shown on the stand 
cone orifices at the upper part. Then we have | proved mode of ridge ventilation is also shown is of the highest standard; in fact it would be 
a good collection of sanitary ware, including | that is well worth attention. impossible to make better work, 
a new grease-trap, the “ Kensington,” for fixing Messrs. C. Humpherson & Co., King’s Road, | 
inside the house, easily cleansed and securely | Cheisea, have a well-furnished stand, in which 
sealed with a ventilating opening for pipe to be their patent syphon water waste-preventer, AWARDS A T THE SANITARY EXHI- 
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carried outside the house, and a new and simple| that has already been fully described in our BITION AT LEICESTER 
indiarubber joint for drain-pipes. The remainder} columns, is conspicuous, and for which they Hay i 
of the exhibit comprises samples of most of the | have received anaward. Their drain-pipe joint, Medals and Starred Certificates. i 
other articles made by the firm. also described by us, is shown under several J. Evuis & Sons, Barrow-on-Soar, for blue lias 


Messrs. Doulton & Co.’s exhibit is, as usual, of conditions, as when in use; and two well- hydraulic lime; Sanitary and Highway Ap- 
a comprehensive character, and consists largely | finished closets, complete, one a “ Beaufort ” pliances Company, Sheftield; Roberts’s street 
of the exquisite pottery manufactured by them, and the other a “Perfect” valve-closet, the orderly bin; H. Trott, Battersea, for the house- 
amongst which we notice some entirely new seat-lid lifting up disclosing an enamelled tray hold closet; Moule’s Earth Closet Company, for 
features. A fine grate and mantelpiece in light surrounding the hopper and forming slop- Moule’s earth closet; W. & R. Leggott, Brad- 
and dark brown stone-ware is a prominent object closets, should by no means be overlooked. ford, for openers for fanlights and skylights; 
with kerb en suite and tile hearth. The new The firm also show a variety of bib-cocks of I. G. Ellison, Leeds, for conical ventilators; 
silicon treads, as fixed near their stands at the|their own patterns, one complete turn of the J. W. Lyon, London, for steam disinfector ; 
Healtheries Exhibition, and which they have|plug opening the full water-way. Messrs Victoria Stone Company, London, for Victoria 
brought to a degree of hardness not yet attained) Humpherson, though not so well known to artificial stone paving ; Pay As Maignen, London, 
in any clay-ware, are now ready for sale, and/fame as many of their competitors, are moving for“ tiltre rapide” ; Bourtreehill Coal Company, 
we have no doubt will be largely adopted.| rapidly forward and will make their mark. | Drees Ayrshire, for white enamelled fire- 
The new Doulton peto flooring is already being} Messrs. Nightingale & Co., Wood Pavement clay cisterns ; _Elgood Bros., Leicester, for 
extensively specified in London work, as an! Works, Great Grimsby, exhibit for the first time | artistic domestic ironwork; W. F. Johnson, 


THE “HARDING” VENTILATING COMPANY, 


PS 30 EAST... PARADE,” LEEDS. | 
= HARDINGS’ PATENT AIR DIFFUSER 


FOR VENTILATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. : 


Mr. T. PRIDGIN TEALBH, F. +.C.S , M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
Hardings’ Diffuser in his book called ** Dangers to Health”? :—‘“ 1am satisfied that by means of this apparatus, 
we Can secure in a town freshness of atmosphere, absence of draught, and exclusion of dirt.” 

The fresh air is conducted through a grate and aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet : 
~ 6 inches above the flo r level; it is then cynveyed through the filter, and passed into the room through a series ‘és 
of small tubes placed at an angle of about 3) deg. with the wall. ; 

By these means the currents of air rushing into the apartment are compressed whilst passing through the 
tubes. The currents of air, as soon, as liberated, expaud, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all 
directions so effectually that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be expericnzed by the occupants, and at SECTION 
the same time a large volume of pure air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 
apartments. 7 


| ow 7 


Diffuser with Filter. 
CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster 


The DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chape at York Minster, says :—‘‘ I think the ventilation 
is perfectly*successful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied with it, and much pleased mith the result.” 


OUR PATENT EXTRACTOR is the best in the Market, and is supplied at a very 


much lower price than any other. 


CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—These Ventilators are used for Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to have holes cut through the 
walls to admit air in the usual manner. The appearance is not more noticeable than the 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 


‘* Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 
‘‘GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 
this summer, is a decided success. Heretofore when the Church has been well filled at the Evening Service, I have 
been almost exhausted by the effort of speaking before I have got half through. On Sunday night, October 7, at our 
Harvest Thanksgiving, we hid a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 
exhaustion. I shall be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted.—I am, yours truly, JOHN 
GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.”’ 


These Ventilators are more suitable for Schools, Warehouses, and other Buildings where cheap- 
ness isan object. The result is precisely the same as in our other styles, at a very much smaller cost. 


A reduction in price is made where a number of Diffusers is required. 
Estimates and further information given on application to the ‘‘ HARDING * 


Ss 
Air Extractor VENTILATING CO., 30 East Parade, Leeds. 
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Leicester, for ornamental domestic appliances. | 
“«Starred ” certificates are conferred upon exhi- 
‘bitors who have at a previous congress exhibition 
jbeen awarded the bronze medal. The certi-| 
ficate is, therefore, considered equivalent to a 
medal. 

Certificates of Merit. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WEST, 


[By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


Ir is related of Queen Elizabeth that, in one of 
|her journeyings in the western part of the 
| kingdom, she remarked to some of her courtiers 


Goode & Co., Loughborough, double valves) 


for flow and return of hot water in circulation, 
and “Invicta” flushing cistern; J. Warner & 
Sons, London; Fergusson & Starkey, Leicester, 
for fireclay lavatory-basins for schools; J. & J. 
Ellis, Ellistown Collieries, for Gordon’s discon- 
necting trap; J. Stiff & Sons, Lambeth; Whit- 
wick Colliery Company, exhibit of terra-cotta; 
Bourtreehill Coal Company, Ayrshire; Adams & 
Oo., London ; Nightingale & Co., Great Grimsby ; 
E. N. Kenworthy & Co., Oldham ; F. Humpher- 
son, Chelsea ; Croft Stone Company, for artificial 
stone paving; R. M. D. Pringle, Blackheath ; 
Broad & Co., Paddington; P. A. Maignen, Lon- 


“that the further she travelled West the more 
/convinced she was that the wise men came 
from the Kast.” Whatever may have been the 
cause for such an ejaculation on the part of Her 
| Majesty, history so far as I am acquainted with 
it deponeth not, but I am inclined to think that 
if the manifestation of opinion said to have 
‘been indulged in by the Maiden Queen is 
correct, it was said in one of those little out- 
bursts of petulance to which, we are told, she 
was at times accustomed to indulge when an- 
noyed by any one with whom she came in con- 
‘tact. But I cannot believe that Her Majesty 
‘in her calmer moods would have ventured to 


don; E. Clarke & Co., Battersea; Foster & have so belied her good lieges of the West, for 
Pearson, Nottingham, for cast-iron gulley with is it not a fact that was well known to the lion- 
movable dip-pipe; Wright Bros, Leicester,) hearted Queen herself that, at the time she held 
for Gordon’s ventilating manhole cover for) the sceptre of England, the inhabitants of the 
sewers with annular dirt-box, also for Gor-| West were amongst the most loyal and intel 
don’s iron ventilating cover for disconnecting ligent of her subjects, and from Gloucestershire 
trap; C. Kite & Co, London; F. Ashwell, to Cornwall the towns were alive with busy and 
Leicester, for Blackman air propeller; Doulton|/important industries? Was not Bristol the 


& Co., London; E. & J. Verity, Holborn, London; second city in the Empire, and were not its} 


Sharman, Leicester, for heating apparatus for ships to be found on every sea then known? 
small greenhouses; Fergusson & Starkey, Were not its business men so shrewd that 
Leicester, for Shanks’ Eureka, spray, and,it has been commonly said of them that 
plunge-bath and porcelain Javatory fittings; they slept with one eye open? Much of the 
T. Wragg & Sons, Burton on-Trent; E. G.|lace with which Her Majesty adorned her 
Kirk, Huddersfield ; J. Smith & Sons, Wolver-|) royal person was probably made in Devon- 


hampton; W. F. Johnson, Leicester, fr gal- shire, one of the, if not the, oldest seats of that | 


yvanised iron dust-bin; T. P. Bethell, Liverpool;)industry. Were not woollens and serges 
J.T. Gent & Co., Leicester, for their exhibit principally made in the West? And is not West 
of electric bells; Taylor & Co., Driffield and) of England broadcloth to the present day con- 
London; Midland Educational Company, Lei- sidered to be the finest made? Even now 


eester, for the “Reliance” lift-up desk; R.| attempts are being made to resuscitate the) 


Adams, London, for excellence of design and) manufacture of Devon pottery, an important 
workmanship in hinges, door-springs, and industry in the sixteenth century. What shall 
window openers; TT. Greenall, Manchester; | we say of the almost inexhaustible mines of tin 
Wortley Fire-clay Company, Leeds; E. Smith) in Devon and Cornwall, in which a trade is 
& Co, Coalville, Leicester, for embossed tiles|said to have been carried on with the 
and photographic, embossed, and incised tiles. | Phcenicians and Greeks prior to the Christian 


era, of the copper, lead, and jron ores, it - 
exhaustible quarries, durable granite, slate, 
limestone, building stone, marble, c.? 
Are we not indebted to Cornwall for the 
clay from which our best china is made? And, 
not to pursue the subject further, is not Devon 
one of the first countries as regards agricultural 
importance, and the largest in area save York- 
shire and Lincolnshire ? Possessing 150 miles of 
sea coast, studded with noble bays and spacious 
harbours, it is not extraordinary that it was 
selected for one of our most important naval 
arsenals. If Her Majesty looked for gallantry, 
where would she find it personified to such an 
extent as in Sir Walter Raleigh, whose towns- 
men of that charming little Tavistock have 
erected a noble statue to his memory? If she 
required daring, could she not boast of the 
gallant Admiral Sir Francis Drake, also a native 
of the county, and who, we are told, whiled 
away the time when expecting the Spanish 
Armada by playing bowls on Plymouth Hoe, a 
scene that has been transferred to canvas, and 
on which the graver’s art has been expended to 
the delight of all loyal Devonians? Not many days 
since I stood on that same Hoe, and gazed with I 
hope a pardonable pride on the robust statue of the 
gallant seaman, only too recently erected on the 
ground from which the naval hosts of Spain 
were first descried. Coming down to more 
|recent times it was a Cornish miner, though at 
the time located in Scotland, to whom we are 
indebted for the invention of that useful, 
though much-abused servant to our wants, gas: 
Mr. Carter, the inventor of Carter’s gas-valves, 
was a native and residerft cf Exeter, and from 
the fashionable watering-place of Torquay has 
emanated the most valuable improvement in 
gas-cooking stoves, viz, the heating of the 
‘apparatus without the gas entering the cooker. 
'To Mr. James Blatch Cox, of the firm of Beynon 
| & Cox, Torbay Iron Works, is to be accorded a 


|justly-earned meed of praise for introducing the 
| first baker’s oven heated by gas in the same 
manner, which is, I believe, destined in time to 
‘take the place of the old system, and so help to 
|rid London and other towns of a large amount 
|of the smoke that bakehouses now belch forth. 
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And all Fittings and Accessories for the Trade. 


Pushes in China, Marble, Glass, Wood, and Brass, of Best Quality, at very Low Prices. 


SPECIALITE IN 


INDICATORS WITH ELECTRICAL REPLACEMENT. 


BURGLAR & FIRE ALARMS FITTED & THE FITTINGS SUPPLIED. 
ESTIMATES FREE to BUILDERS and the TRADE, for FITTING FINISHED or UNFINISHED BUILDINGS. 
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Having arranged to be at Plymouth during |the most charming. On the morning the depu-|It is, however, due to the enterprise of the 


the Conference of the Society of Architects 
and the Building Exhibition, I determined to 
spend a little time in making myself better 
acquainted with such of the Western industries 
that the readers of Zhe Architect would be 
interested in, and before I enter upon my de- 
scriptions I must tender my thanks to the cour- 
teous manager of the South-Western Railway 
for the facilities given me. The object of my 
visit being understood, I was allowed to break 
my journey wherever I pleased; but I had to 
make use of the Great Western line for my 
intermediate work more than the former, from 
which my to-and-fro ticket to Plymouth had 
been taken. I prefer the narrow-gauge route to 
Plymouth to the broad, and I also like to 
patronise those who help to break up mono- 
polies, which the South-Western has done, to 
the benefit of those in the towns where the two 
companies come into contact; and as to the 
travelling itself, he indeed must be fastidious 
who attempts to find fault with it. Next 
to the railway route the selection of an hotel 
is the first consideration with me; but, being 
no stranger. in Plymouth, I made at once 
for my old and well-tried quarters, Chubb’s 
Hotel, which, however, I had not visited for 
seven years, the date of my last visit to this 
garrison town. I found that the President of the 
Society of Architects and several of his confréres 
had also selected this well-known and com- 
fortable hostelry for their resting-place, and I 
trust they left it with the same favourable im- 
pressions that I have always heard expressed by 
those who have sojourned under its roof. The 
worthy proprietors of this hotel, Mrs. Chubb and 
her son, are unremitting in their desire to make 
every one at home who enter their house. 
I cannot avoid remarking how little Devon- 
shire appears to 
with other parts of the kingdom. 
remember the exact words, 


Emerson said that England contained 


be known as compared 
I do not 
but I recollect 
in 
Miniature scenery of a similar kind and as 
beautiful as most of the renowned places of the 
world, and I am sure the three western counties 


tation left, Mr. Gough, the president of the 
Society of Architects, told me it was his first 
visit, and how delighted he had been; but I 
was more astonished at reading a few days 
prior, in one of those interesting letters that 
Mr. George Augustus Sala is regaling the 
readers of the Daily Telegraph with, that he 
had never been in Devonshire. Such an ad- 
mission from the veteran littératewr was 
astounding to me, but he added that he was 
determined on his return home to pay it a visit ; 
and I experience no misgiving as to what his 
verdict will be. 

Besides the great Government works at 
Devonport, Plymouth contains several im- 
portant manufacturing industries, but I shall 
only call attention to those in which the 
readers of The Architect will be likely to take 
an interest. In the foremost rank I must 
place the Devonshire marble works of Messrs. J. 
& E.Goad, Plymouth. These marbles are raised 
from a great band of Devonian limestone, and 
for centuries past this limestone has been widely 
used for building purposes, and even the foot- 
paths of the streets are paved with it. In the 
seventeenth century it was used for the Ply- 
mouth Citadel, and it has gained an excellent 
character as a weather-stone, and more recently 
it was selected for the new Plymouth Guildhall 
and municipal buildings. But the most im- 
portant work in which it has been used is the 
gigantic Plymouth breakwater. About seventy 
years since new quarries were opened at Oreston, 
and over 4,000,000 tons were raised and made 
use of for that undertaking. All Plymouth 
limestone may be termed marble in so far that 
it is capable of taking a good polish, but it is 
almost needless to say that the finer varieties 
and the larger blocks are selected for orna- 
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mental purposes, the rest being used for building | 
and lime burning. Notwithstanding that Purbeck | 
marble was used for enrichments in the Medizeval | 
churches in Devon, the value of the Plymouth 
limestone for such uses was generally over-| 
looked until a century since, when the truth 
began to dawn upon a few, and since then, step | 
of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall are amongst by step, they have gradually come to the front. | 


Messrs. Goad that they have taken the place 
their beauty warrants. The principal places 
from which the firm extract the blocks are 
Cattedown, Pomphlett, Radford, Oreston, and 
Billacombe. In blasting the blocks are care- 
fully examined, and only the most finely marked 
selected, and they vary in weight from five to 
two hundred tons. In colour they present an 
almost infinite variety, and have been pro- 
nounced by some travellers to be more beautiful 
than any foreign marbles. Specimen blocks 
shown by Messrs. Goad at the Building Exhibi- 
tion recently held at Plymouth would seem to 
warrant this assertion, a block each of red and 
green jasper being magnificent specimens 
of colour and “veining.” It was not until 
1868 that the Messrs. Goad began to develop 
this industry in earnest, but since then their 
progress has been most rapid, and I was sur- 
prised in looking down the list of buildings 
where they have sent their productions, to find 
that they have exported to Italy and various 
other parts of the Continent, East and West 
Indies, South Africa, Zanzibar, Australia, and 
many parts of the United Kingdom. Perhaps 
the one building in which Plymouth marbles 
have been used to the largest extent is the 
Brompton Oratory, and there they are to be 
seen in great variety, forming the chief struc- 
tural features of the interior, some of the single 
blocks here utilised being 10 feet in height and 
2 feet in diameter, and weigh five tons. Their 
strength, too, leaves nothing to be desired, and 
it is said the stone has never been known to 
fail in the roughest tests applied to it. I feel 
that I have not done justice to the Devon 
marbles, but space prevents my saying more 
about them, I hope, however, I have said snfii- 
cient to interest those who are not acquainted 
with them in these beautiful productions of our 
own island, and I will only add that Messrs. 
Goad have a factory and appliances that enables 
them to execute orders promptly and to any 
reasonable extent, and that Devon marble is not 
likely to be exhausted for generations to come. 
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(To be continued.) 


TO CONNOISSEURS AND 


SEVERAL ANTIQUES, JEWELS, AND 


PRECIOUS STO 


Having been recently discovered duri 
of an old ruin, 
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GILBERT KEMP, Esq., 
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FOR SALE 
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References in all 


FFICES REQUIRED (Furnished). A suite on ground 

floor. W. or W.C. district preferred. A lease will be taken of 

them if suitable, and furniture purchased if desired.—Send particulars 
to GILBERT KeEmP, Esq., 57 and 58 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


OTHERS. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—A Merchant retiring, 

wishes to invest his capital either upon permanent or temporary 

mortgage, in sums of not less than £200 each.—Address, with par- 
ticulars of security, ALPHA, Box 7,195, Daily Telegraph. 
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ng the Excavation 


10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An Auctioneer and 

Building Surveyor, with good practice, has Vacancy fora Youth. 

This is an exceptional opportunity to one suitable for the profession, as 

he would be entirely, and reside, if desired, with the principal. 

Premium One Hundred Guineas. Business established 1838.—Address 

in first instance, by letter only, C., 103 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


§, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


8. OFFICES, 98 HOPE STREET. 


ANCERY LANE, 
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large towns, 


Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes 
with Bottom falling out, Self- 
closing Spring Catch. 


CRANES. 
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BOYLE’S PATENT VENTILATING AND 
SMOKE-CONSUMING GRATE. 


THis grate is invented by Mr. Robert Boyle, of | 


the firm of Robert Boyle & Son, ventilating, 
sanitary, and heating engineers, 64 Holborn 
Viaduct, London, and 110 Bothwell Street, 


will convince any one that it must satisfactorily 
answer the purpose for which it is designed, 
It will be seen that the fire-bars are raised at 
the back, and the top rib is continued round 
the sides and back of the grate. This rib, or 
hollow bar, is perforated all round, and fitted 
with small nozzles, through which air heated to 


|@ high temperature is projected down on to the 
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Glasgow, and may fairly be considered to have 
‘solved the vexed question, ‘“‘ how to secure the 
greatest amount of heat at the minimum of 
cost.” It is also a valuable fuel economiser and 
smoke consumer, and as a ventilating grate for 
admitting a supply of fresh, warmed, and puri- 
fied air into an apartment, a glance at its con- 
struction, as shown in accompanying diagrams, 
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fuel in the form of a spray, when perfect com- 
bustion ensues, and smoke as a natural result is 
prevented from forming. 

The air supply for ventilation and combustion 
is brought in at the back of the grate through 
ja hole in the wall. 

This grate is made in four different sizes and | 
‘patterns, and the price will compare favourably | 
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with any other ventilating grate in the market. 
In diagram, fig. 1, A indicates the opening 
through wall to admit fresh air; B, stop-plate 
to force the air between the gills; C, hot-air 
chamber ; D, gills for warming the fresh air ; 
E, top of heating chamber; KF, fresh-warmed 
air exit into room fitted with movable air filter 
and regulating valve; G, bafile-plate for direct- 
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ing warmed air upward ; H, opening into chim- 
ney; J, inlet for air supply to hollow bar; K, 
tube for conveying air to front of hollow bar; L, 
hollow bar all round grate, fitted with conical 
perforations or nozzles for directing hot-air 


spray on to top of fire; M, elevated fire-bars ; 


N, junctions between air-supply pipe and hollow 
bar. Fig 2, elevation of grate. 


LNERS’ SAFES. 


BANKERS STRONG ROOM DOORS AND GRILLES. 


Steel, Intersected Steel, and Wrought Iron Linings for 
Strong Rooms and Plate Closets. 


MILNERS’ SAFE DEPOSITS. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE STRONGEST RECEPTACLES 


IN THE 


WORLD. 


ALL SAFE DEPOSITS IN ENGLAND 
HAVE BEEN BUILT BY MILNERS’. 


MILNERS’ 


ARCHITECTS 


AND 


NEW PARTY WALL DOORS. 
SURVEYORS 


PARTICULARLY INVITED TO INSPECT THESE. ESTIMATES & DRAWINGS FREE BY POST. 


- LONDON, LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER. 
LONDON: 28 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


— HE PEDESTAL VASE,” 


pts IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

t The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


, 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.H., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII., and successfully with- 
stood Ly this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘*JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 1} inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 45 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any pe of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in n Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of *‘ JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of “wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS "tg RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 


THE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 7 


The Lessees are now prepared to supply the Trade with Slates of ans ieeeee 
richness of colour and quality, either round-headed or with upper corners cut. 


SAMPLES, PRICE LISTS, and further information from the COMPANY’S OFFICE at 
BES Wick. 


DLE WOOD -BLOGK -LOORING. 


EXHIBITION of the SANITARY INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN at LEICESTER, 


OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER: 10. STAND No. 71. 


Messrs. NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


GREAT GRIMSEyY, 
Beg to call the attention of Architects, Builders, &c., to their Patent SOLID, UNTEARABLE, WOOD- 
BLOCK FLOORING, to which a Certificate of Merit has been awarded. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


In our next Advertisement we shall give illustrations of some of our designs. 


NIGHTINGALE & CO.,WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 
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Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & OO., at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.O., London. 
Friday, September 25, 1885, 
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THE WEEK. 


THE anticipation that the contract for the Science and 
Art Museum and National Library in Kildare Street, 
Dublin, would be carried off by an Irish firm of contractors 
has been realised. ‘The tender of Messrs. P. & W. BECKETT, 
of Dublin, amounting to r110,000/, has been accepted. 
There were forty-five competitors, and, as the highest 
tender amounted to 181,000/., we hope the blunder which 
was made in respect of the Law Courts in the Strand was 
not repeated. There is need of employment in Dublin, 
and as the plans by Messrs. DEANE & Son have been com- 
pleted long since, the works are likely to be commenced 
immediately. 


Errorts have been made of late to organise an exchange 

of reproductions of works of art between the various 
museums of Europe. The experiment to some extent is 
“an encroachment on established diplomacy, and it is not 
surprising that the greater part of the official world look 
askance on the promoters. A conference on the subject 
has just been concluded in Brussels, and several resolutions 
have been sent to the Governments which were repre- 
sented, but no one appears to be confident that any more 
willingness to prepare casts will be shown for a time at 
least. England was the first to take the initiative in the 
organisation, and it is proposed that the next conference 

shall be held in London. 


WE have often pointed out the risks which attend the 
construction of concrete arches and floors by ordinary 
building labourers. ‘The material appears at first sight 
to be of simple character, with which ignorant people can 
meddle just as they might with bricks or stone. The fact 
is overlooked that the setting of concrete is a chemical 
process, and specialists alone are qualified to decide when 
the action between the constituents has ceased. On Mon- 
day there was. a terrible accident near Glasgow, which was 
partly due to ignorance and partly to a desire for economy. 
A pond in thread works, measuring 103 feet by 36 
feet, was covered with concrete arching. The centre- 
ing was kept in its place until the concrete was supposed 
to be consolidated. Instead of trying the effect of 
removing the centres of a bay or two, it was resolved to 
make a general clearance. According to the report, 
““ more than half of the wooden supports had been with- 
drawn when suddenly, between eleven and twelve o’clock 
in the forenoon, the concrete roof collapsed, and fell upon 
the men who were at work underneath.” This is exactly 
what might have been anticipated. The arches were appa- 
rently about 12 feet in span, the work was not constructed 
under cover, and there is nothing said about skilful super- 
vision. The owners and builders may not be culpable for 
the deaths and sufferings which their ignorance have en- 
tailed, but we hope that their example may be taken as a 

_ warning. 


Ir is doing no injustice to the numerous monthly pub- 
lications when we say that they must all pale beside Merry 
England for October. The greater part of the pages in that 

“bright magazine are filled with letters by Cardinal Newman, 
and, whatever may be thought of His Eminence’s doctrines, 
no one will venture to dispute his supremacy as a writer 
of English prose. ‘The best of CowPeEr’s letters are not 

- comparable with those in Alerry England. ‘There are four 

portraits, including Mr. RicHMoND’s, which is much more 
suggestive of the man than those lately seen in the Academy. 
Mr. ARNOLD once selected Cardinal NEwMan as the type 
~of the urbanity of Oxford. Mr. RicHmMonp’s crayon draw- 
ing suggests that he might also be taken to represent the 
sweetness and light of the best humanity. There is one 
quotation which deserves notice. When the Cardinal was 
acting as a forlorn hope in Dublin, he erected a Basilican 
church from Mr. J. H. PoLtEn’s designs. About that time 
~a friend wrote a little penny pamphlet against Gothic archi- 


tecture, and critics who were incompetent to judge of style 
imagined that the harmless attempts at wit which filled the 
pages were Dr. Newman’s. Whereupon a disclaimer ap- 
peared, which was unnecessary, with the following expression 
of the worth of Gothic :—“ For myself,” said the Cardinal, 
“T have never set myself against the adoption of Gothic archi- 
tecture in ecclesiastical structures. For a while I thought 
of adopting it for the church which I have built in Dublin, 
but I cannot approve of the intolerance of some of its ad- 
mirers. I think it the most beautiful of architectural styles ; 
but I claim the liberty of preferring, for the purposes of 
worship and devotion, a description of building which, 
though not so beautiful in outline, is more in accordance 
with the ritual of the present day, which is more cheerful in 
its interior, and which admits more naturally of rich 
materials, of large pictures or mosaics, and of mural decora- 
tion.” The meaning of the last words will be more, if it is 
remembered that in the Dublin church the experiment was 
made of using Irish marbles to panel the lower part of the 
walls, while copies of the tapestries designed by RAPHAEL 
were placed above. : 


THE report of Mr. LOVEGROVE, the chief surveyor of the 
Hackney district, has appeared. It states that during the 
year notices of intention to build have been given for 695 
houses, 1 block of model dwellings, 43 stables, coach- 
houses, &c.; 1 mews, 1 Board school, 32 additions 
to existing buildings, 21 offices, factories and warehouses, 
3 chapels and churches, 4 mission and lecture halls, 1 
ambulance station, 1 club-house, 1 -workhouse extension. 
In the carrying out of the paving works in new roads and 
elsewhere further experience has been obtained. Some of 
the concrete paths which have been formed, though present- 
ing a very hard and compact surface, and_ being from 14 to 
24 inches in thickness, have in cases been affected, probably 
in part by expansion, so as to have lifted the kerb off its 
bed from 4 to 14 inches, and in other cases the concrete has 
risen across the paths at the joints of the panels, forming 
ridges from 4 to 14 inches above the general level. 
One cause of the defects appears to have Leen that, instead 
of the usual body of dry rough brick core being laid, a thin 
layer of ballast was used, though the same defect, but in 
a much less degree, has been observable in cases where the 
usual hard core was previously laid. But notwithstanding 
these exceptional failures, a large quantity of concrete has 
been laid which shows no sign of disturbance. In using 
the ballast it was suggested that, as the foundations of the 
old paths were hard and sound, a thin layer of ballast would 
be equally good, and would save the cost of the extra 
excavation and cartage involved in the case of brick core. 


In respect of road materials, Mr. LovEGROVE says (and 
when it is remembered that he speaks after an experience 
of nearly twenty nine years, his opinion is valuable) that 
the most durable are not discoverable by watching the sur- 
face condition only of the road. The condition of the 
underside and the size of the materials should also be well 
examined. In the case of Guernsey granite the under 
parts of the stone remain intact, presenting the sharp 
angles as when first laid down, and not much crushed 
under the steam-roller, consequently less new material is 
required when it becomes necessary to pick up and regulate 
the road. Jn other granites, though differing but slightly 
in surface appearance, the stones are found to be crushed 
and cracked under the roller, and should therefore, if 
used, be rolled in with a roller of, say not exceeding 
to tons weight. It is also observable that with the 15- 
ton roller the other granites do not so readily become 
fixed as Guernsey, which has a character of toughness 
peculiarly its own, so that the wavelike form into which 
it is forced in front of the steam roller is of less height, 
and the process of abrasion under the roller is con- 
ducive to a fixed position. Further, this special quality of 
the Guernsey stone results in a saving of time in rolling— 
and requires much less grit to help to bind it together, con- 
sequently a more compact road crust is formed, with less 
grit to work up as mud under the traffic. These observa- 
tions are based on careful examinations which have been 
made of the respective materials after they have been 
subjected to heavy vehicular traffic for several years. 
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THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES: A 
REMONSTRANCE WITH THE RIGHT HON. 
W. H. SMITH, M.P., ONE OF THE JUDGES 
IN THE LATE COMPETITION. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


FEW years before a justly-respecte1 firm, of which 
you, Sir, are the head, erected th2 large warehouse 
at the corner of Arundel Street in the Strand, a good- 
natured Dutchman to whom circumstances gave the name 
of NAPOLEON was created an emperor by his followers, and 
made to rule over the wittiest people on earth. To justify 
his position as the most sfzvifuel of monarchs he sought a 
cry, and unlike a more recent potentate of a ruddier political 
tint found one. It was the cry of nationalities, which in 
course of time reached the Ionian Islands, whose sons, 
yearning for the beneficent sway of their brethren on the 
main land, repudiated the alien protection of England. The 
excision of these islands from the chart of the British 
Empire was hardly work congenial to a Tory Cabinet, and 
it sought a Lord High Executioner in the person of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, a Liberal opponent who had been a Tory, and 
whose proficiency in the use of tongues included the lan- 
guage of THUCYDIDES pronounced in the English manner. 
This ennobling example doubtless afforded a precedent to 
the distinguished statesman who, in the capacity of First 
Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings, 
took all architectural knowledge for his province, and who 
chose you, Sir, a conspicuous and trusted member of the 
Opposition, as it was then constituted, to give to the verdict 
of a board of judges that weight and authority which his 
own Party was not permitted to supply. Nor as member 
for Westminster were you indisposed, perhaps, to gratify 
even the Radical chief of a Department, the sole adviser of 
which is the most influential of your constituents and the 
most loyal to your Party and yourself, namely, Sir HENry 
ArTHUR Hunt, C.B. Nevertheless, in accepting the offer, 
you have allowed an Act of Parliament to be contemptuously 
ignored, and made with Mr. Cuixpers to fill places which, 
according to statutory provision, should have been occupied 
by the Earl GRANVILLE, Sir WiLL1aAM Harcourt, the Earl 
of Dery, and by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, as President of the 
Board of Trade. It is laid down in an Act passed in 
1851 for, among other things, the Direction of Public 
Works and Buildings (14 and 15 Vict. c. 42, s. xv., xvi, 
xxi.) that the Commissioners are to be, with the First 
Commissioner, the “ principal Secretaries of State for the 
time being and the President and Vice-President for the 
time being of the Committee of Council appointed for 
the consideration of matters relating to Trade and Foreign 
Plantations,” and that such Commissioners are to perform, 
exercise, and enjoy all the duties and powers of the Sur- 
veyor-General of Works and Public Buildings, as executed 
and exercised at the close of the reign of Grorce III. 

Sir, may not those who respect the law inquire for what 
reason the Chancellor of the Exchequer and a member of 
the Opposition were summoned to supplant the legally- 
constituted ‘‘Commission” of Works? And while on this 
subject I will venture to correct another of the many state- 
ments made during this melancholy affair, which require 
correction, The two technical judges were said by Mr. 
SHAW-LEFreEvyre, both in and out of Parliament, to have been 
admitted for the first time as judges and on an equality with 
the other members of the jury—a superb piece of impu- 
dence which has one characteristic and redeeming point, 
that itis not true. In 1856, in the previous competition 
for a new War Office, the judges consisted of a painter, an 
engineer, and an architect, who, with the late Earl SranHops, 
with Mr. SHaw-LeEreEvre’s uncle, and a member of the House 
of Commons, were assisted by two professional assessors, 
namely, Mr. GEORGE PowNnaLi and the late Mr. SuHaw. 
In the presence of such apparently systematic inexactness, 
writers who feel may be pardoned for rounding a sentence 
with something of anger in the turn, and something rather 
of reproach and remonstrance than of appeal. But none 
know and appreciate better than myself the good faith and 
honourable intention with which you have helped, perhaps 
more than any other of the judges—from your high charac- 
ter as a man of business—to saddle the country with a third 


blunder in public buildings, and encourage Parliament to 
commit another irreparable wrong. 

In the official award to which you affixed your signature 
it is stated—“the judges are unanimously of opinion that, 
taking the plan and elevation together, and having regard to 
the conditions of the competition, Messrs. Lreminc & 
LEEMING have produced the best design.” ‘The competi- 
tion was open to all architects, and, as in the case of the 
previous competition in 1856, it was not limited to the 
architects of this country. ‘Twenty-nine years ago two 
hundred and eighteen designs were sent in, a few from 
abroad. Last year one hundred and twenty-eight designs 
(a mere transposition of the figures) were sent in, some of 
which were executed abroad, and an amended design has 
since been produced by the successful competitors. A 
large public building, which should be conceived with the 
highest skill that the nation can produce, is about to be 
executed in accordance with plans and models formally sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and publicly exhibited, as far as the 
latter are concerned, to the surprise and consternation of 
many men qualified by knowledge and experience to form 
an opinion on the subject. Serious responsibility, therefore, 
attaches to the judges who, in August of last year, unani- 
mously, and without a word of qualification approved, for - 
its “plan and elevation together,” the design of the Messrs. 
LEEMING submitted in the final stage of the late com- 
petition. Your responsibility in the matter is aggravated by 
the fact, known to professional men, that the radical defects 
of the design could not be removed without making an en- 
tire change in the general plan, and altering the character 
of the design by an entire change in the horizontal lines of 
the facades and in the heights and widths of the windows. 
To that fact is due the very slight amendment in the amended 
design. 

I have already mentioned the excellent building which 
the firm of W. H. SmitH & Son erected in the Strand 
about thirty years ago or less. Presuming that it was 
now necessary for that firm to erect another and a larger 
building, would you, Sir, as a man of business, and with the 
sanitary knowledge at the disposal of the present age, build 
it in the form of a closed quadrangle, whose four sides were 
of a height equal to its width? Would you, with a full per- 
ception of the advance which, during the last twenty-five 
years, has been made in artistic knowledge and feeling, wish 
to see your new building covered with even a tithe of the 
gimcrackery which is to be made to adhere to the fronts of 
the proposed Public Offices? Would you tolerate even a 
hundred feet “run” of ‘imitation balustrades cut in the 
thickness of the masonry, to even a score of your new 
windows? Would you permit your architect to build out on 
either side of those windows vast projections of solid stone, 
which in the sunshine would cast a shadow to the very 
centre of each bay, and throw the entire window into 
deepened shade? Would you have allowed the heads of 
those windows, especially on the ground storey, to be five 
feet, if not more, below the ceiling line?—that is to say, 
would you have accepted for your own business premises 
an office in which there was’ a_ blank wall-space of five feet 
over every one of your windows ? or a room for yourself on 
the principal stcrey in which the sills of the windows were 
at least the height of a tall man from the floor? Yet all 
such faults are honestly shown on the elevations, sections, 
and details of the selected design which you with the other 
judges unanimously approved—faults which may be found 
in all buildings erected during the earlier half of the present 
century, but which in the Messrs. LEEMING’s designs are 
exaggerated in order to load the fronts with meaningless, 
though picturesque, lines of cornice and other horizontal 
effects. Indeed, Sir, I am lost in amazement, not at the 
action of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer and of your- 
self, but at that of the technical judges who have lived and 
prospered in an age which has ruthlessly exposed all such 
architectural errors and falsehoods, and tried to avoid them. 
Who shall say, after this revelation, that architecture is 
worthy the serious occupation of intellectual men, or indeed 
is anything more than 


A lib’ral art that costs no pains 
Of study, industry, or brains? 


There was, though, no member of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1877 who put more forcible questions on the 
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subject of public buildings, or worded them better, than 
yourself. The alleged defects of the offices now used for 
the War Department were known to you; and you even 
alluded to the complaints, “loudly” reiterated by officials in 
that Department, of the stagnant air in their rooms caused 
by the great space of blank wall between the window-heads 
and the ceiling. You questioned the late Sir GILBERT 
Scorr fairly and kindly as to the instructions he received 
to build for one purpose, and as to the appropriation of his 
building to a distinctly different one. You showed by one 
or two special questions that you understood what is meant, 
and commonly used in other countries than this, by the 
programme of a building to be prepared prior to com- 
mencing its design. You joined with the other members 
of that Select Committee in the expression of a hope that 
“the buildings erected will be worthy of the nation ; 
remembering that public buildings have been styled the 
most lasting and effective ornaments of an Empire, and at 
the same time the cheapest that a country can ever obtain.” 
Permit me, therefore, to ask you, Sir, and through you Mr. 
CHILDERS, Mr. CuristT1aAn, and Mr. Harpwick, whether 
this banfling of the Office of Works, even after the most 


expert and expensive nursing, seems likely to be worthy of 


the nation, a lasting and effective ornament of the Empire, 
and at the same time the cheapest that the country can 
obtain? For my own part, I meet each of the foregoing 
propositions with a distinct negative. If, as I believe will be 
the case, these Offices be erected in accordance with the 
views photolithographed in the public journals, and the 
models presented to Parliament and exhibited to the public, 
I can safely leave this opinion of mine to be confirmed by 
the improved judgment of Englishmen ten years hence. 
Meanwhile, I characterise both the selected design to which 
you, Sir, and your colleagues gave unqualified approval, and 
the same in its amended form, as a slur cast by Mr. SHAw- 
LEFEVRE on the good sense and general culture of the 
nation at large. 


IN IRELAND—WATERFORD 
CATHEDRAL. 


JT “HE disestablishment of the Irish Church has had the 
effect, in the last fifteen years, of developing some 
unlooked-for traits in the social character of the dis- 
established community not without an influence on things 
architectural. Ina more self-reliant organisation there is a 
quickened activity and a development of more marked 
ecclesiasticism, so to speak. If it were nothing else, the 
intelligent observer would notice, as a sign of this, a change 
in the dress and bearing of the clergy. Less than twenty 
years ago the typical Irish parson was a kind of country 
gentleman, little affecting any distinctive apparel ; further 
than that, he was white-cravatted and Gladstonian-collared. 
For the rest, he was easily frock-coated and snowy-bosomed, 
and affected the ordinary trousers and tall hat of contempo- 
rary lay fashion. Nowadays one would look in vain for this 
once well-known type in a synodical assembly of Irish 
divines, and the Irish parson is as correctly clerical in his 
costume as the English variety of later ninelteenth-century 
style. Titular dignities are being looked up and “lived up 
to.” Gaiters and buttoned hats have been assumed by 
dignitaries whose predecessors in title sported no such 
insignia. Deans, archdeacons, and canons, who in former 
times scarcely claimed the empty titular honours which 
“went with” possession of certain parishes, now that 
these offices are elective and honorary distinctions, 
make more account of their dignity. Churches are better 
cared for, and more correctly ordered under a voluntary 
System than the spoon-fed one of a great revenue adminis- 
tered by an Ecclesiastical Commission, and it may be 
remarked that the churches now built by voluntary effort, 
and designed by various architects, are a vast advance in 
point of architecture on the poverty-stricken  styleless 
horrors which the officialism of the late Ecclesiastical Com- 
Mussioners spread about the island. 

In this development it is natural that what may be called 
Cathedralism is looking up in Ireland. The place of a 
cathedral in the ecclesiastical polity is a consideration which 
has all the charm of novelty for most Irish people, whose 
cathedral system has been in time past a mere nominal one, 


CATHEDRALISM 


It is true that ancient cathedrals, with their traditions and 
choral services, were maintained at Dublin, Armagh, and 
Kilkenny. Elsewhere, it may be said, there was but a 
cathedral organisation existing on paper, established with 
much pomp and pedantry of title by King James I., 
possibly with an excellent gift of second-sight as to 
its far-off usefulness, but for two centuries rather calcu- 
lated to excite the derision of the irreverent. The 
cathedral church of the Holy ‘Trinity of So-and-so, 
or of Christ the Redeemer of So-and-so, or of St. 
Saviour at So-and-so, were titles which, when found 
to be associated with poor barns of parish churches or 
insignificant roofless ruins, seemed singularly incongruous, 
as were the high-sounding titles of the nominal cathedral 
corps. In the last two centuries there were a few isolated 
attempts to realise the cathedral schemes of James I., and 
some larger churches were built, or ruinous ones rehabili- 
tated with the titles of cathedral churches, but in no other 
respect realising the conception of a Cathedral either archi- 
tecturally or ecclesiastically. It was not until the present 
generation, when the voluntary church became active in the 
matter of synodical meetings, choral festivals, and diocesan 
organisations generally, that some people in Ireland began 
to think of the razson détre of a cathedral, and to study 
Mr. A. BERESFORD Hope’s “ Cathedral of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

It was probably owing to the publication of Mr. 
BERESFORD Hopr’s book, and his advocacy of the practical 
use of a cathedral in ecclesiastical organisation, that the 
movement arose which resulted in the building of the 
cathedral of St. Finbar, Cork (designed by WILLIAM 
BurceEs), and which is likely to be the forerunner of 
cathedral revival in Ireland. The Cathedral, so-called, 
of the Blessed Trinity, at Waterford, is one of those 
eighteenth-century buildings which illustrates the ignorance 
and misconception of cathedral plan and use which pre- 
vailed at that period. It is a Classic building of the St.- 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields type, and how designed as a travesty 
of cathedral arrangement may be learnt from a report pre- 
sented to the cathedral authorities by Mr. Tuomas DReEw, 
R.H.A. In this Mr. Drew has entered at some length 
into the first principles of cathedral arrangement, as a 
defence of his advocacy of the apparently radical changes 
which he recommends, and which have a general bearing 
on the condition of so-called cathedrals in Ireland. 

The church at Waterford is described, as regards its 
interior, as a well-conceived Classic design characteristic 
of a respectable school of English architecture of the early 
eighteenth century, and so sufficiently worthy of an archi- 
tect’s respect that it would be somewhat of a barbarism to 
attempt to change its general character. 

“Tt was a fashion,” says the report referred to, ‘some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago to attempt to ‘Gothicise’ 
some Classic churches of this character, but with results 
which most architects, now that the fervour of the Gothic 
revival has passed away, would not desire to repeat. A 
renewed interest in Classic architecture has arisen, and few 
architects would now be found to advocate a transformation 
of Waterford Cathedral such as was enthusiastically sug- 
gested but a few years back. 

“While to the great majority of minds a cathedral church 
in a Gothic style would be preferred as more associated 
with English sentiment and tradition, it is open to question 
that a fine building in a Classic style is unsuitable fer se 
to cathedral uses. ‘The unsuitability ordinarily attaching to 
such buildings may be found, on consideration, to be due 
to details of arrangement not well devised when they were 
built, contrary to the common sense of church planning 
and use, and which are capable of improvement without 
injury to the consistency of the general design. 

“Tn 1773, when Waterford Cathedral was built, architects 
as well as clergy of that time were absolutely ignorant of 
the study of the ecclesiology of either the Primitive or the 
Medizeval church, and gave no thought to the reason of 
some traditional arrangements which they perpetuated after 
a fashion, without knowing why or wherefore. In our time 
more intelligent study has been given to the uses and 
abuses of old forms of church arrangement, and better 
reasons are now to be sought for than mere fashion of 
Medizvalism on one hand, or mere prejudice against 
changes on the other, 
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“The Cathedral of Waterford is.a fair example of the 
absurdity of anange rent which characterised other Irish 
cathedrals, as onstitited according to the notions of an 
eighteenth-century architect. ; ites 

“The original idea of arrangement in the primitive 
church was simple and reasonable. A tradition of it, In an 
unintelligent and unreasonable form, has survived in these 
eighteenth-century cathedrals to our day. The Basilican 
church was essentially simple in plan—a great hall with 
an apsidal end. In this apse Bishop and Clergy had 
their seats, and elsewhere the other members of the 
Civitas Det had theirs. In the undivided nave magis- 
trates and other potentates had their allotted places, and 
the congregation of the faithful likewise. In the centre, 
nearest the clergy, was enclosed a space for the singers, 
then, as now in all churches, recognised as necessary 
to lead a service of praise. This was the Chorus Can- 
zorum, the prototype of our modern choir, but it was an 
enclosure sufficient to mark a place reserved for honoured 
servants of the sanctuary, and to preserve from injury, theft, 
or intrusion, their valuable books or other instruments of 
devotion. On either side of this Chorus stood the gospel 
and epistle ambones, which survive in the travestied form of 
a pulpit and ‘reader’s desk’ in most Irish churches. In 
this lies the whole rationale of church arrangement, and 
there is nothing more to be sought for in the principle of 
Cathedral planning. It was the ignorance of the eighteenth- 
century clergy and architects which made an absurdity of it. 

“In Medizeval times it so happened that the develop- 
ment of the Chorus Cantorum took the form in cathedrals of 
fraternities of monks, usually large bodies, segregated and 
shut away from the laity in a great choir, while the laity 
were kept apart in a separate nave. When the cathedral 
returned to reformed use, clergy and choir came together, 
as in our time and in primitive times. ‘They found in 
many cases the great choir was large enough to hold them 
all, and so abandoned the old nave to be a mere vestibule. 
‘The principal clergy continued to occupy their old seats at 
the west end of the choir, where the congregation intruded, 
and seated themselves between the clergy or Chorus and 
the altar. This conservative makeshift could not afford a 
model for the arrangement of a new cathedral. Yet it 
was this very perversion of plan which the eighteenth- 
century architect took pains to imitate. If asked what 
constituted a cathedral, he would have replied—a nave and 
choir, and that the former was a vestibule to the latter. 

“ At Downpatrick, to quote an instance where the 
cathedral was ‘restored’ in 1780, may be seen a notable 
instance of this absurdity. There the architect found the 
choir of an ancient cathedral in existence, but as a nave- 

vestibule was, according to his notion, an essential feature 
of a cathedral, he divided the choir into two sections, one 
-of which, a nave so-called, is but a vestibule. At the 
west end of the other section he placed the clergy in closets 
under an organ gallery, and the congregation between them 
and the east end. It is not to be wondered at that these 
closet-stalls in the wrong place became useless curiosities. 

“In the plan of Waterford Cathedral this mistaken idea 
was also followed, and there was provided an equally useless 
vestibule-nave, which is no more an essential part of a 
cathedral proper than a lady-chapel or a cloister-yard. A 
cathedral is this: a church where services of a high and 
noble character are intended to be carried on by a chosen 
body of clergy and choristers together, for the edification 
and example of all lesser churches. This body should have 
its allotted seats /ogether in the most fitting and convenient 
p'ace-—naturally in the centre and near the eastern end of 
the church. To place ‘stalls’ for clergy, who are supposed 
to be associated in the services with the choir, in closets 
tehind the backs of the worshipping congregation, and, 
apart from the choir, is an absurdity so manifest that it is 
to be wondered that it was ever committed, or has not been 
reformed in the interests of common sense and good order 
long since.” 

Looked at in this way, the improvements which Mr. 
Drew has proposed at Waterford Church* are, that seats 
for the clergy and choir should be duly arranged at the east 
end of the church and that the organ should be removed from 
the gallery and placed near them in the north aisle. The 
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organ gallery being disused, the partition wall between the. 


vestibule-nave and the present choir becomes unmeaning, 


and a fine architectural effect is possible by opening an’ 


arch in it, by which the two separate divisions of the build- 


ing, each in itself too short for good effect, would be com-. 


bined in one perspective ; not a mere meddling with the 
original design so much as a development of its architectural 
excellence in a marked way. It is also proposed that the 


galleries should be removed. Some credit may be given | 


the original architect of this church at Waterford, that he 


bestowed some thought upon the architectural treatment 


of the galleries, which were inevitable in his time, and 
that they are less objectionable than in most galleried 
churches. It is assumed, however, that the effect would 
be better without them, and that the effect of lighting 
and decoration would be better with the lower tier of 
windows built up and the interior lighted from the upper 
range of windows of the gallery level. Mr. Drew does 
not advocate the removal of the picturesque architectural 
reredos, with its three-quarter columns and pediment and 


bold carving, which takes the place of the ordinary east | 


window, and has some dignity of its own. The choir, he 
proposes, should be ultimately fitted with stalls and furni- 


ture, designed in harmony with the character of the build- . 


ing, for which, he points out, the churches of the Early 
Renaissance in France, Germany, and the Low Countries, 


furnish many examples consistently and beautifully de- 
signed. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


HE work of restoring the Tower to its original condition 


of a Medieval fortress has been gradually progressing 
during many years, and the magnificent relic is now assuming, 
says the Standard, its real appearance of an ancient stronghold. 
The area covered by the fortified works is more than twelve 
acres. The Keep, or ‘“ White Tower,” was erected by Gundulf, 


the half brother of the Conqueror and Bishop of Rochester, one: - 


of the ablest architects of his day, by whom the keeps of 
Rochester and Dover Castles were also built. The works of 
the Tower of London were continued by William Rufus, and. 


subsequently by Henry III, at the close of whose reign the ~ 


Tower and its surroundings were an impregnable fortress. 

As we see the Tower of London to-day it is happily found 
that the original character of the place has been well preserved, 
in spite of the many unsightly excrescences which have been 


allowed to be grafted upon it since the time of Henry VIII., — 


for the most part, and very objectionably during the past 


century and the beginning of the present one—most of them . 


being barracks and storehouses of common brick, without any 
redeeming architectural features whatever. It is within the 
memory of many people how packed with such buildings, and 


with residences and chambers erected upon the walls, the 


Tower was. But from time to time, especially since the fire irr 
1841, these excrescences have been removed, and the for- 
tress brought more and more in accord with its pristine 
condition. The residence of Sir Isaac Newton and the old 
departments of the Mint have long since disappeared, and 
what was once a crowded, unsightly street has now become a. 
proper part of the open space between the ballium wall and the 
outer curtain. Within the bayle is the little church of St. 
Peter ad Vincula, associated in past times with so many 
executions and scenes of sorrow. ‘This was the subject of one 
of the earliest of the modern series of restorations which owe 
their initiative to Lord de Ros, the Lieutenant of the Tower, in 
1850. The late Prince Consort took a warm interest in the 
matter, and by his direction the advice and assistance of the 
late eminent architect Mr. Salvin were secured. Under his 
counsel the fine Norman chapel in the “ White Tower” was: 


divested of the thick coats of whitewash which obscured the | 


carvings of its grand old masonry, and it was presented again _ 


in all its wonderful proportions and commanding solidity. In 
1876 the crumbling of the walls of St. Peter’s Church caused 
thorough restoration to be undertaken, which was admir- 
ably carried out from the plans of Mr. Taylor, the present Sur- 
veyor of the Office of Works. The next restoration of import- 
ance was the rebuilding of the Well and Cradle Towers, and 
the general repair of the outer line of fortifications on the river 
side. 
was taken away ; and the Cradle Tower was then rebuilt from 
the level of the wall, to which at some previous time it had been 
cut down for the formation of a powder store. In the portior 
which had thus remained some of the handsome internal archi- 
tectural features had been happily preserved. 

About this time also some of the hideous adjuncts to the 
“Keep,” including the Horse Armoury, were remoyed, sub- 
sidences and fissures in the buildings giving a good excuse for 
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their demolition. The barracks on the eastern side were also 
swept away, and in this removal an interesting remnant of the 
ballium wall was brought to light. Some time after the inner 
ballium wall was rebuilt by the War Department, as a straight 
wall without splay or batter, but in which the original portions 
were left as conspicuous features. In the restoration under- 
taken by the Office of Works the original character of the 
details has been carefully studied, and the restorations carried 
out in strict conformity. The Broad Arrow Tower and the 
Wardrobe Tower have also been restored. 

It is, however, in the most recent demolitions and restora- 
tions that the greatest public interest must be felt. Their 
initiation can scarcely be attributed to any individual efforts, 
for since the great fire in 1841 fixed public attention so earnestly 
upon the Tower of London as a national relic of historical 
antiquity, it was publicly admitted, as had long before been 
practically felt, that the Tower was worse than useless as a 
magazine for arms and stores. It involves unnecessary expense 
‘to bring small arms from Enfield and military and commis- 
Sariat stores from Woolwich and elsewhere to a locality which 
is neither a centre in itself nor a halting station between any of 
the national depots. Weedon has been acknowledged as the 
best existing central position, and Enfield and Woolwich are 
more or less capable of providing for their own necessities. 

Thus, the preservation of the Tower as a national monu- 
ment being an admitted principle, clearances have been con- 
tinually made as opportunities offered, and it may be well 
acknowledged that whatever value the Tower possesses as a 
modern fortification for the defence of the river or of the City, 
its powers of defence and offence were seriously hampered by 
the accumulation of goods within its boundaries susceptible of 
being fired by an enemy, or in a vulgar riot. The latest series 
of demolitions and restorations are those still in progress under 
Mr. Plunket, the present First Commissioner of Works, and of 
which so large a portion was accomplished in 1883 by his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who devoted great interest and 
zeal in their execution. These restorations are on the river front, 
in the vicinity of the noble Lanthorn Tower, which contains the 
historical apartments of Henry III., with remains of their 
mural paintings. The view of the Tower from the water 
was here obstructed by a huge block of unsightly warehouses, 
about 200 feet in length, and of proportionate height and depth. 
The first half of these warehouses were cleared away during the 
term of office of Mr. Lefevre and the ballium wall has been 
since rebuilt from the Salt Tower to the Lanthorn Tower. 
About a fortnight ago the remainder of the block of warehouses 
and the temporary offices adjoining the “White Tower” were 
sold, and their demolition is proceeding apace, so that in the 
course of a few weeks there will be an open space in the inner 
bayle, and from the Lanthorn Tower to the Wakefield Tower. 
When the wall in this interspace is restored the entire line of 
the ballium wall will be complete around the Central Keep ; 
and if then some of the unsightly residences still perched upon 
Tt at places are taken away, sentries will be able to pace the 
whole distance round, and all the defensive towers can be 
entered by the soldiers at top, as they used to be in feudal days. 

It was not likely that over such important restorations 
criticism should be silent. It is, however, right to give credit 
to the designers of those restorations for the earnestness and 
ability with which they have been studied out. Some portions 
have been executed as ordinary necessary works by the Royal 
Engineers, and these may be open to some adverse comments. 
Nevertheless, if they be of modern style and workmanship, 
‘they enclose and show, like gems in a frame, the real relics 
which remain; and in no case, except the modern barracks, 
are they outside the original occupancy or do they deviate from 
the fundamental plan. With regard to some portions of the 
demolitions made by the Office of Works, a correspondence 
took place with the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments, who were rather over-zealous in their attempts to 
secure the preservation of some of the adjuncts of the Wake- 
field Tower, erected within the last one hundred and fifty years. 
‘There is certainly nothing within the limits of that. pericd 
worth keeping. There could be no valid ground for retaining 
anything of this date unless there were some high historical 
interest attaching, and no such reason exists. In the case 
referred to the excrescences hid the exterior masonry of the 
‘Tower, and masked the doorway, which, as it showed signs of 
sncient weathering, ought properly to be restored to its former 
outdoor condition. 

The Tower of London is best seen and most properly pre- 
served as a national monument, and not a single excrescence 
should be ultimately allowed to remain ; and whilst giving the 
highest praise to those First Commissioners of Works who 
have authorised the many admirable restorations, and furnished 
the means of effecting them, it is but just to give due praise to 
Mr. Taylor, the Surveyor of the London District of the Office of 
Works, for the results accomplished at his hands. He worked 
harmoniously and in unity of purpose with Mr. Salvin, and it 
‘was by him that the designs were made for the restorations of 
St. Peter’s Chapel and the Well Tower ; and by him the plans 


were also prepared for the restoration of the Lanthorn Tower 
and adjoining ballium wall, which have now been effected, and 
which will be completed by the length of ballium wall to be 
erected on the site of the warehouses in process of removal. 
It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the prohibition of access to 
the Tower prevents the general public from seeing the work in 
progress ; but, on the other hand, it is gratifying to find that 
the damage done by the dastardly explosion has been nearly 
completely repaired, and that the very interesting museum of 
military curiosities has been rehabilitated in new cases and re- 
arranged. It may, therefore, be expected that shortly stringent 
seclusion will be abandoned, and groups of interested visitors 
will be again taken through the fine old buildings accompanied 
by the red-coated wardens as of yore. 


THE HUNGARIAN EXHIBITION. 


N article on the Buda-Pesth exhibition has been sent to 
the Zzmes from a Vienna correspondent. The writer 
says :— 

e chatiigine how far away is Buda-Pesth from the track of 
ordinary European tourists, and considering that the subjects 
of the Cis-Leithan half of the Austrian Monarchy have evinced 
no particular interest in the exhibition, the registering of over 
1,000,000 admissions in 120 days speaks plainly enough for the 
fascination which this first “ National Exhibition”—as its pro- 
moters call it—has exercised over the Hungarians themselves 
and over their neighbours in the Balkan peninsula. To what 
extent, however, the exhibition can properly be called national 
is a point for discussion. Most of the machinery in it is 
English or American, but exhibited by firms who have patents 
in Hungary. A quantity of furniture is Viennese ; some of the 
jewellery comes from Paris; much of the glassware from 
Bohemia ; besides which there is an Oriental pavilion, with 
counters professedly devoted to products from Servia and 
Roumania. An exact idea as to the industrial development of 
Hungary is, therefore, not to be gathered by a first cursory in- 
spection of all the wares on show. If all that we see had been 
manufactured in Hungary we should have to marvel that the 
Magyar land had not yet been heard of abroad as an industrial 
centre ; on the other hand, it would be a mistake to conclude 
from the rather meagre display of goods which are of genuine 
Hungarian make that the country can at present do very little 
for itself. -The beginnings of native industry date cnly from 
after 1867, when the political independence of the kingdom was 
established. Before that time Hungary made pipes, swords, 
saddlery, and little else, but now we have already an assort- 
ment which, though not rich, is promising, of native cloths, 
linen, hosiery, hardware, leather goods, perfumery, artificial 
flowers, and edibles, such as biscuits, tinned meat, and pre- 
serves; while the show of Hungarian pottery and majolica, and 
all that is to be seen in the carriage department, including 
harness, saddlery, and vehicles of all kinds, is excellent. 

The pity is that certain Hungarians should not be 
able to make a difference between what their country can do 
already and what it hopes to do by-and-by, and will do no 
doubt, under the stimulus of the present exhibition. Those 
who brag that everything in the show is Hungarian appear to 
go on the principle of the Yorkshireman, who swore by port and 
sherry as “good old English wines ;” but it would really be a 
cause for regret if everything in the exhibition were Hungarian, 
for, taking the furniture department as an instance, we should 
have to conclude, if all the upholstery on view were of native 
make, that the Hungarian artisans were mere servile copyists of 
their Viennese masters. Hungarian art has an originality of its 
own which comes out brightly in the majolica, and which we 
could ill miss from the industrial art of the future to whatever 
progress it may go. We must rather look to see this originality 
accentuate itself and make its influence felt in every branch of 
manufacturing, so that Hungarian products shall have a 
distinct place of their own at some future day among the 
world’s best goods. The charm of the exhibition lies precisely 
in the indications it affords that this will be the case; and the 
performances of the genuine Hungarian craftsman, however 
clumsy, are on this account more welcome than the laboured 
imitations of English, French, or Austrian wares. We would 
give a great deal of the dainty Parisian jewellery in sky-blue 
velvet cases for some of those handsome combinations of 
turquoises and garnets arranged for the brooches of Magyar 
costumes. The glazing of the Hungarian ceramic ware is often 
rough, and the colours have not always held fast in the furnace, 
but the shapes of the vessels are bold and new in design, and 
the rich assortment of gold and colouring on the most success- 
ful specimens is strikingly admirable. In the wine and liquor 
department there is a happy innovation, which consists in putting 
the choicest products of the vineyard and still into receptacles 
worthy of them—that is in beautifully shaped glass bottles, 
porcelain amphorz, and painted jugs, which may be kept as 
mementoes when the cheering fluid has gone out of them. In 
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the perfumery department bars of bright scarlet, blue, and 
orange semi-transparent soap proclaim emancipation from con- 
ventional usage in the matter of soap colouring ; and in the fur 
show there are rugs in which the skin of the domestic cat, the 
fox, badger, weazel, rat, and even the mouse is used with 
wonderfully good and new effect. To one particular rug, in 
which the fur is arranged in patterns showing an infinite variety 
of shades, quite 200 cats must have contributed their skins. In 
the way of furs, again, must be noted some suites of furniture 
in buffalo, cow, and calf skin, the horns of the animals being 
used for the arms and legs of chairs and armchairs. This 
would hardly be the thing for a town house, but in country halls 
or mountain shooting-boxes one room is often furnished in this 
style, and looks appropriate. 

Book-binding is an art not yet ripening in Hungary, and 
one must regret for Moritz Jokai’s sake that the case in which 
this charming author’s works are arranged should not have a 
single volume in presentable garb. Close to this case is a 
frame containing specimens of all the newspapers published 
in the Magyar tongue—hundreds of them. Their great 
number perhaps accounts for the paucity of books, for 
there are scarcely any besides Jokai’s, and certain it is 
that the amount of space allotted for books in the model 
libraries of the furniture transepts does not impress the 
conviction that the Hungarians are a reading people. Stained 
glass.to shut out the light, a divan to invite repose, a great deal 
of brass and heavy oak, many brackets with pots on them, and 
three tiny shelves stowed away in the corner—these seem to 
the mind of the native upholsterer to fulfil all the requirements 
of alibrary. It is a comfort to think, however, that the rising 
generation of Hungarians will be taught to read without loss of 
eyesight and premature condemnation to spectacles like German 
boys, for the green-topped school-desks in the Educational Sec- 
tion are advertised as removing all fatigue from lesson hours. 
A model créche which figures in this Educational Section must 
be commended for its practical arrangements. Coming to 
photography, divers beautifully finished coloured portraits of 
Magyar celebrities in the national costume may compare with 
the best of similar productions in other capitals. But why has 
a certain photographer, desiring to illustrate typical scenes of 
national life by photographic groups, chosen only ill-favoured 
women for his sitters? He might have procured pretty ones 
without more trouble, for beauties are common in the land 
where the Asiatic type blends with those of Europe to make 
delicious faces with large gipsy eyes, full scarlet lips, and rows 
of teeth white as milk. 


TESSERZ:. 


Reynolds’s ‘Infant Hercules.” 
EDWARD JESSE. 

ae story of the /zfant Hercules is soon told, and I only 

regret that I cannot relate it in the very words in which 
- J heard it. It appears that the infant’s father was the farm 
bailiff of Mr. Burke, with whom he was an especial favourite, 
that great man frequently coming to the cottage, sometimes 
eating potatoes roasted in the embers of a wood-fire, and once 
trying the merits of a rook or jackdaw pie, or rather a mixture 
of both. It was on one of these occasions that he saw this 
stout boy, then seven or eight months old, and was much struck 
with his appearance. Soon afterwards Sir Joshua Reynolds 
came to Gregories, and informed him that the celebrated 
Catherine, Empress of Russia, had sent him an order to paint 
her a picture, but that he was at a loss forasubject. In the 
course of a walk Mr. Burke took Sir Joshua Reynolds to his 
pailiff’s cottage. The boy was in a cradle in the kitchen ; and 
as they entered it he was discovered nearly naked, having 
kicked off the clothes, and thus exposed his chest and brawny 
limbs. Sir Joshua Reynolds was delighted with the subject 
before him. He sent to London immediately for his palette 
and colours, and painted his /nfant Hercules Strangling Two 
Serpents. This was supposed to be a compliment paid to the 
Empress, allegorically alluding to her victories over her enemies. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was so pleased with his subject, that he 
painted two others, at least, from the same model. One is in 
the fine collection of pictures of Lord Northwick. 


English Medizeval Painting. 
E,- A. BOND, LL.D. 


There is an indisposition with many who treat of early art 
to admit the claim of our country to a high position in the 
cultivation of painting—an incredulousness as to the existence 
of a school of art in England, in the Middle Ages, at all 
entitled to rank with those of Italy and France, I believe that 
the cause of this scepticism is the great destruction of early 
works of art, and especially of paintings in this country under 
_the influence of the Reformation, The mural paintings which 
decorated our cathedrals and parish churches have been either 


wholly effaced or concealed from sight by the plaster and white- 
wash of unsympathising churchwardens. The destruction of: 
architectural works has been less extensive, and consequently’ 
proofs of a school of English architecture have been fairly 
established from the beautiful monuments still remaining. Had 
the fine pictorial works which accompanied them been also 
spared, an English school of painting would have been recog- 
nised with equal readiness. Unfortunately the effort has not» 
been made to supply the lost evidence fron: sources where it 
might justly be expected to be met with. If an English school 
of painting was in existence in the thirteenth and subsequent 
centuries, it ought to be represented in the miniatures and» 
illuminations with which the manuscripts of the time were’ 
ornamented. But although this evidence has not been entirely’ 
overlooked—has been even emphatically pointed out by im- 
partial art critics, and particularly by Dr. Waagen—it has not: 
yet been explored and brought together with the care vit 
deserves ; and the result it would establish has by no means. 
obtained general recognition, even amongst ourselves. 


Architecture in Martin’s Pictures. 
G. F. WAAGEN. 


In the buildings, the works and accounts relative to the 
most ancient architecture of the East have been carefully con- 
sulted ; nay, the artist desired me to observe how the figures. 
immediately under the walls exactly corresponded in their pro- 
portions with the accounts handed down to us of the height of 
those walls. I now perfectly understood the extraordinary 
approbation which Martin’s pictures have met with in England,, 
for they unite in a high degree the three qualities which the 
English require above all in a work of art—effect, a fanciful 
invention, inclining to melancholy, and topographic historical 
truth. In no works of art that I have hitherto seen is the con- 
trast between the more modern and antique way of conception — 
in the arts so striking asin these. The conception is essentially 
that of a landscape, and the impression made by them is 
chiefly produced by their effect as landscapes ; for, among the 
countless figures, it is only in those of the foreground, and even 
in these, in consequence of their small size, but insufficiently, 
that the intended moral effect can be produced. In the con- 
ception of the ancients the human figure everywhere prevails;. 
and that in such a manner that even scenes in which, in reality, 
many thousands took part—for instance, the taking of Troy— 
are represented by a comparatively small number of persons. 
This effect is obtained by their being all placed in an archi- 
tectonic symmetrical order in the foreground, so that in their 
attitudes and characters the expression of the whole moral 
intention of the subject can be very clearly manifested. The 
relations of space, the scenery are but generally intimated. 


Dulwich College. 
J. GOODALL. 


The original college buildings soon proved wanting in 
stability. Serious dilapidations, entailing heavy expenditure 
for renovation, mark the whole history of the college. Within 
a dozen years of the founder’s death the steeple fell, and_occa- 
sioned an outlay which swamped the salaries of all the higher 
officials, and necessitated a partial suspension of other ordinary 
expenditure for half a year. Not long after, the whole east 
wing fell down, and part of the other. The Parliamentary 
troops are charged with some damage to the buildings, fittings, 
and furniture. In 1647 a detachment from Fairfax’s army came 
over from Putney, and took up their quarters in the college 
premises. Lead for bullets was in such request that organ- 
pipes and the linings of coffins in the vaults of the chapel are 
alleged to have been appropriated by the Roundheads. In 
1667 portions of the college fell down. The chapel register 
tells us, under date May 28, 1703, “ The Colledge porch with 
ye Treasury Chamber, &c., tumbled to y*® ground.” In 1740 
the east wing was so dilapidated as to necessitate rebuilding. 
From 1812 to 1833 the expenditure on repairs and restorations 
exceeded 22,000/. In more recent years, up to 1866, the outlay 
under the same head has been proportionately heavy. 


Thomas Bewick. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

Few men with such wealth of mind and skill of hand have 
exerted their talents in so unassuming a form as the Newcastle 
woodcutter. As far as I know, all his works are contained in 
a few books of no great mark or likelihood—books which one 
might tumble over for hours without the least inclination to 
read, or even without suspecting that letterpress was a con- 
stituent of human happiness. His “ British Quadrupeds” and 
“ British Birds” (for his lions and ornithorhynchuses and coati- 
mundis are no mighty matters) are true natural history; they 
let you at once into the life and character of the creature, they 
give you the cream of what its autobiography would be, were it 
disposed to publish one. The species is contained in the 
individual. Should Chaucer’s “Assemblee of Fowles” or 
Caste’s “Court and Parliament. of Beasts” ever meet again, 
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Bewick’s are the very burgesses that should be chosen to repre- 
sent their several kinds. They are not such fixtures of fur and 
feather as a mere draughtsman could draw from a stuffed skin, 
or miserable captive pining in the squalid durance of a caravan, 
nor what a comparative anatomist could compile from the ruins 
of a dozen different subjects. No, they are fresh and hearty 
from the woods, the moors, the barn doors, the stable, the duck 
pond, or the warren, all alive as they can be, and looking like 
themselves. Old Bewick must have sought them in their 
native haunts, watched them early and late, heard their first 
chirp in the cold morning twilights, and seen them perched on 
their dormitory twigs. Perhaps he could have informed Dryden 
that the little birds do not “in dreams their songs repeat.” He 
must have seen the fox issuing from his hole by moonlight, and 
the hare weaving quaint mazes on the dewy green. He must 
have been a spy upon the wooings and cooings, the bitings and 
fightings, the caterings and feastings of the dwellers of the 
forest. He was in the confidence of all the animal creation, 
and knew their ways and humours to a nicety. He.is the 
painter of dumb life and irrational manners. He catches the 
very lineament in which the specific expression of the kind re- 
sides—whether it be the twitch of the tail, the pricking of an 
ear, the sniff of the nose, the twist of the neck, the leer of the 
eye, the bobbing of the head, the loll of the tongue, the swell 
of the ruff, the droop of the wing, or the pout of the breast. 
Yet he never caricatures—never takes off accidental disease or 
deformity. 

The Rotonda, Ravenna. 


J. H. POLLEN. 


Another of the churches of Ravenna, somewhat later in date, 
must be noticed as a curious example of the very contradictory 
of such a system of construction. This is the church called 
Rotonda. It is circular, or rather polygonal, with the effect 
of being circular. It consists of a very solid cruciform vault in 
the basement, into which the sea-water has access. Above 
this risés the polygonal chamber, surrounded by a vaulted 
gallery which was (for it is no longer existing) completely 
external to the main chamber, and only entered from it by two 
or three openings. The dome that covered the centre is of one 
single stone, hollowed out and cut externally into a bold convex, 
leaving massive stone handles hollowed under, by means of 
which it was raised to its position. Against the outer surface 
of each of these stood, it is said, the image of one of the 
apostles. There is no trace of them now, the vault of the 
surrounding gallery having been destroyed. What is most 
curious about this enormous mass of stone, weighing 2,280,000 
pounds in its rough state and 940,000 pounds at present, is that 
it must have been the first stone of the building. It is quite 
inconceivable that, after the raising of the walls to the requisite 
height, such a mass could have been first raised and then moved 
by machinery wide enough to embrace the building and drop 
its roof upon it. The only reasonable explanation of it is that 
the stone was raised and held aloft by scaffolding till the walls 
rose and received it. As a four de force it is a wonderful 
testimony to the energy and vigour of Theodoric the Goth, 
who had it made to support the porphyry sarcophagus he was 
buried in, which the traveller may now see attached to the 
front of his palace in one of the streets of Ravenna. 


Thomsen and the Copenhagen Museum. 
J. A. WORSAAE. 


In the year 1807 the Danish Government, in compliance with 
the request of several literary men, appointed a royal com- 
mittee for the preservation and collection of national antiquities; 
but the unfortunate war with England hindered the committee, 
for the first seven or eight years, from making much progress, 
After the restoration of peace, it happened that a young man, 
a merchant’s son in Copenhagen, who, from his earliest child- 
hood, had felt a great interest in all sorts of antiquities, was 
appointed secretary of this royal committee. He found a few 
antiquities, mixed up with the most curious things, in a small 
room in the library of the University. He commenced with 
exceedingly small grants, and under very great difficulties. He 
had not only to contend with the prejudices of the unlearned, 
but also with the conflicting opinions and baseless theories of 
the learned men. Some believed that the antiquities of iron 
were the oldest, because they were most corroded; others 
believed that the antiquities of brass were older than the 
antiquities of stone; others, again, supposed that the wealthy 
men had used iron, the middle classes brass, and the poor 
stone. However, he opened his small collection for public 
inspection, was always present on the public days for the pur- 
pose of showing and explaining the antiquities ; and when pea- 
sants happened to visit the collection he paid particular atten- 
tion to them, “ because,” as he said, “it is by them we shall have 
our collection enlarged.” For many years he continued to show the 
collection, and to diffuse an interest in the old remains through- 
out the country, and all this without receiving any pecuniary 
emolument—I ought rather to say, at very considerable expense 

o himself, At last the collection became so large that the 


room in the library was far from furnishing sufficient accom- 
modation ; and the constantly increasing interest in the collec- 
tion, and fresh donations of antiquities, made its removal neces- 
sary. After many difficulties, he made a great step in advance 
by getting rooms in the royal palace “ Christiansborg” in = 
Copenhagen. He then fully carried out his idea of arranging 
the Pagan antiquities into three periods—the stone, brass, and 
iron periods—which he was the first to point out to antiquaries, 
It was not long before the collection acquired a great name on 
the Continent ; all foreigners spoke about it as one of the most 
remarkable collections in the north of Europe. The Govern- 
ment evinced more and more interest in the museum, and the 
public began to regard it as a national treasure. In the mean- 
time the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries in Copenhagen 
had published many of the remarkable Icelandic sagas, through 
which the people got more knowledge of the importance of the 
olden time than they had hitherto possessed. The society 
published in its annals descriptions of the antiquities of the 
museum, and published separately popular tracts, illustrated 
with woodcuts, on the value and importance of preserving the 
antiquities, many thousand copies of which were spread over 
the country among clergymen, schoolmasters, and peasants. 
From all sides and all parts of the country antiquities were pre- 
sented to the museum. 


The Lithographic Process. 
W. S. WILLIAMS. 


Lithographic stone is a sort of calcareous slate, of a close’ 
texture, hard and brittle, and splitting into slabs or plates ot 
even thickness ; it is tenacious of grease, and imbibes water 
with avidity. The surface of the stone being prepared for 
drawing upon, by polishing it for pen and ink work, or granu- 
lating it for the crayon, the drawing is made upon it with. 
greasy ink or chalk. The chemical process requisite to take off 
impressions is usually performed by the printer, who applies. 
dilute nitric acid to the stone, technically termed etching, which 
has the effect of decomposing that part of the surface not 
covered with grease, leaving the drawing slightly in relief, and 
making the stone more permeable to water. The black of thechalk 
or ink drawing is then washed out with turpentine, leaving only the 
grease in the stone. A wet sponge is then passed over it, to 
keep the surface moist, and the printing-ink is applied with a 
roller. As the grease in the stone repelled the water, so the 
water in turn repels the greasy ink, which, though it is applied 
to every part of the stone, is taken up by the drawing only. 
When the drawing is properly charged, or “rolled in,’ with 
printing-ink, a sheet of paper is laid upon it, the pressure is 
applied, and an impression of the drawing on the stone is pro- 
duced. The success of a lithographic print depends upon a 
combination of circumstances: upon the quality and surface 
of the stone, the skill with which the drawing is made by the 
artist, the nicety with which the “etching” process is performed, 
and upon the care with which the printing-ink and pressure are 
applied. If the stone be of bad quality, with many chalk spots 
in it, or otherwise faulty, it is not fit for drawing upon with 
chalk, but may be used for ink work. In the case of a chalk 
drawing, if the granulated surface of the stone be too open, the 
tints of the drawing appear coarse ; if too fine, the tints are apt 
to clog up, and any unevenness of surface or unequal granula- 
tion of the stone is detrimental. 


Tile Pavements. 
R. REDGRAVE, R.A, 


It is obvious that many of the laws which should govern 
designs for carpets are equally applicable to floor tiles. Thus 
all forms which, either separately or by combination, give the 
appearance of inequality of surface, are even more objectionable 
when introduced into tiled floors than in carpets, from our sense 
of the greater rigidity and hardness of the material. Again, 
patterns that are extremely pronounced or contrasting are 
objectionable in both materials. The best taste seems to be to 
cover the general surface of the floor with tiles whose ground is. 
a simple colour ; or, if of varied colours, they should be non- 
contrasting as to light and dark, to give repose. ‘These masses. 
may be occasionally varied with grouped patterns, and have 
ornamented borders. The attempt to make each tile a deco- 
rative unit, and to multiply it over the whole floor, is rarely 
satisfactory, however it may be sanctioned by old precedents. 
Forms of this kind, recurring over large spaces, are likely to 
prove very tedious to the eye. After all, much depends on the 
architectural combinations, designed by the architect for laying 
out the whole floor, since tiles, simple in themselves, may be 
combined so as to have due quiet and repose, or to show all the 
faults arising from over-contrast either of form or of colour, 
It is to be remembered, also, that the decoration of the floor 
must depend upon the use of the apartment. Large, and 
somewhat empty, entrance-halls call for more pronounced 
treatments ; aspect and use also must determine whether the 
floor should be cool or warm in its colouring, light or dark in 
its tones. . : De 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In Vienna there is curiosity about the completion of 
the ceiling paintings in the Musée des Beaux-Arts. They 
were begun by Hans Maxart, and after his death the 
work was entrusted to his friend, Hans Canon, alias 
STRACHIRIPKA. But at the latter’s death the paintings 
were far from completion, although Canon was not the 
man that could be easily tired by large works. He was a 
giant in form, and he was never more happy than when he 
was allowed to fill colossal canvases. CANon’s most cha- 
racteristic work is the painting in the great room of the 
Natural History Museum at Vienna. ‘The figures, it is 
true, have more than academic stiffness, but as representa- 
tions of life they show not only vigour but thought. It was 
a misfortune for CANoN that he did not remain a longer 
time in Paris a¢e/zers when he was a student. ‘The Society 
of Artists of Vienna propose to hold an exhibition of Hans 
Canon’s works, and about fifty paintings and one hundred 
and fifty studies have been lent for the purpose. 


THE late M. PincARD, who was attendant at the French 
Institute from time immemorial, possessed an unique collec- 
tion of snuff-boxes. He was able to produce a different 
one for every day in the year, and in leap years there was a 
special one for the two last days of February. They were 
all remarkable, since the lids were painted by the greatest 
artists who lived in France during M. PrncaArp’s tenure of 
office. It was accepted that one of the duties of a new 
member was to paint a lid ona snuff-box for the hwzsszer, 
and EUGENE DELACROIx was so affable as to paint two 
subjects in order that leap years might not interfere with 
the diurnal round. Sir RocER DE CovERLEy used to ask 
his chaplain what great divine was to preach on the follow- 
ing Sunday in the village church, meaning what author was 
to be produced. In the same spirit, frequenters of the In- 
stitute who were privileged to address M. PiInGARD, made 
bold to ask if that was “M. Horace VERNET’s day or 
M. INGREs’?” a query which often puzzled listeners. 


Ir is not often that the name of a Prince is found among 
patentees. His Highness the Prince of Mantua and 
MONTFERRAT has turned his leisure to extending the appli- 
cation of veneer—the material which is supposed to be most 
characteristic of our era. From time to time the Prince 
shas inventéd means of applying veneer to plaster, straw- 
board, or millboard, so as to form panels for the decoration 
of walls and ceilings ; and to zinc, brick, or stone for out- 
door decoration. The material is also used as parquetry. 
An attempt has been made to perform the operations in 
Ireland, but the workmen do not appear to be zealous in 
the enterprise, as might have been expected. 


THE announcements of the books which Messrs. 
Crossy Lockwoop & Co. are about to publish relate 
mainly to mechanical engineering. Among those of in- 
terest to our readers are ‘The Artist’s Tables of Pigments,” 
showing their composition, conditions of permanency and 
non-permanency, adulterations and effects, &c., by H. C. 
STANDAGE, A new and revised edition of ‘‘ Land and 
Marine Surveying,” by W. Davis HAsKoLL ; and “ Prac- 
tical House Decoration,” by J. W. Facry. A new series is 
projected with a good title, “‘ Handbooks on Handicrafts.” 
The ‘Combined Number and Weight Calculator,” by 
WILLIAM CHADWICK, from its description can hardly fail to 
be of great use to people in trade. 


THE proceedings at the meeting of the Kidderminster 
Municipal Council, on Wednesday, show how easily 
people can be mistaken about simple matters of fact. 
About a month ago Mr. Brinton, M.P., in addressing the 
Archeological Association, drew attention to the careless 
way in which the charters of Kidderminster had been 
treated. He said that, to his knowledge, the town pos- 
sessed thirteen or fourteen charters of various dates be- 
tween the reigns of Epwarp III. and Cuartes IL, but 
when application was made prior to the visit of the Associa- 
tion to Kidderminster for their exhibition, they could not 


be discovered. Fortunately the charters were found stowed 
away in an old cupboard with waste paper for lighting fires, 
and their appearance in the Worcestershire exhibition ex- 
cited general interest. An alderman who was mayor at the 
time told the Council that the story was an astounding mis- 
statement, since the charters were preserved in the muni- 
ment-room, which had been erected for the preservation of 
documents of importance. But several members of the 
Council appeared indisposed to agree with the alderman, — 
and the question is, Who is best informed ? 


THE annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects will be held in Nashville on October 21 and 22. 
The Senate Chamber of the capital has been granted for 
the meetings. In the afternoon of the first day some of the 
principal buildings in and around Nashville will be visited, 
and in the evening the Art Association of the town will give 
a complimentary concert to the members. On the second 
day the ‘‘famous stock-farm” of General HaRDING is to be 
visited, and the Art Association will give a banquet. There 
is to be an exhibition of architectural drawings and the 
building materials of Tennessee. 


M. Henrrt CHARLES Baron, the figure-painter, died 
lately in Geneva. He was born in Besancon in 1816, and 
studied under M. JEAN Gicoux in Paris. M. Baron 
exhibited at the Salon in 1840, and he obtained medals in 
1847 and 1848, and at the International Exhibitions of 
1855 and 1867. He was one of the early members of the 
Society of French Water-Colour Painters, and his works 
were remarkable for depth of colour. Some of his works 
were purchased by the State. M. BARON spent many years 
in Italy, and was fond of family subjects from Italian life, 
which permitted the use of rich costumes. 


A TuMULUs which has been explored in Chamouzey 
(Vosges) has yielded many objects of a pre-Roman period 
which have great interest for French archeologists. Bronze 
was evidently more commonly used than iron. For the 
first time in the Vosges fibulas have been found, and with 
them are bracelets, rings, ear ornaments, and various 
ornaments for the person. The vases are of fine contours, 
and are decorated with ornament mainly composed of con- 
centric circles. The exploration has been conducted by 
M. Voutot, the director of the departmental museum. 


Tue Gothic church in Copenhagen, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid on September 11 by the Princess 
of WaLEs, will hold 250 worshippers. The nave measures 
100 feet by 25 feet. A spire, 140 feet high, is to be con- 
structed, and it will serve as a landmark for visitors. Mr. 
A. W. BLoMFIELp is the architect of the building, and the 
funds for its erection have been raised mainly through the 
efforts of Sir P. CUNLIFFE OWEN. 


One of the tasks with which the newly-elected French 
deputies will have to deal is the project of the exhibition of 
1889. If the work is to be carried out it will be necessary 
to vote a large sum immediately, and to make provision for 
still larger sums during the next three years. About 4,000/. 
have been voted already, but that sum is hardly enough for 
preliminary expenses. The exhibition does not appear to 
excite fervour in foreign countries, and as yet France itself 
appears to be indifferent. 


A LARGE collection of photographs of the leading 
buildings, both public and private, of Sydney and the 
leading cities and towns of the colony of New South Wales, 
will be shown at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition next 
year. They will furnish a tolerably good notion of the 
social and industrial progress of the colony. For instance, 
at Bourke, which but a few years ago was a place difficult 
of access from Sydney, with which place it is now connected 
by rail, there are to be found bank premises as spacious 
and substantially built as any in an English town. Photo- 
graphic representations of New South Wales scenery will 
be abundant, and, it is expected, will aid in dispelling 
many popular errors concerning the aspect of the antipodes. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LEARN! LOVE! LABOUR! 


E publish this week the second of the large wall- 
paintings by M. Boutancer, forming the fourth 
of the series from the Salle des Mariages in the Mairie of 
the Thirteenth Arrondissement, Paris. M. BouGEREAU 
will be recognised in the professor who is giving a lesson in 
the use of the globes; M. Tony Rosert FLeEury, the 
zealous secretary of the Society of French Artists, is seen 
in the guise of a parent in the central panel; and M. HERPIN 
‘appears as a smith in the third. The painting is thus a 
companion to the Union of the Arts, which we published 
lately, and in which more French artists were introduced. 


DESIGN FOR HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS INFIRMARY, 


HIS design was prepared and submitted in the com- 
petition for this building. Although unpremiated, 
the design was favourably commented upon at the time by 
the professional journals. The materials proposed were red 
Fareham bricks for the external facings, with the ornamental 
portions in Portland stone. The estimated cost was about 
20,000/, Mr, ALFRED W. Cross, of Hastings and Chancery 
Lane, is the architect by whom the drawings were prepared. 
The original drawing was in the late exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 


THE STREET MEMORIAL. 


HE memorial which is being erected in the central hall of 
the Royal Courts of Justice to the late Mr. Street, R.A., 
F.S.A., the architect of that building, is now approaching com- 
pletion. The memorial, which is in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, has been erected in the second bay on the east side of 
the central hall, and will consist of a white marble statue of the 
late Mr. Street, who will be represented as seated in a chair, 
with a roll of drawings in his hand. The base of the statue 
will consist of Hoptonwood marble, and will be about three feet 
from the ground, and the arch over the opening in which the 
statue will be placed is supported by polished Purbeck marble 
columns, and the ceiling will be groined. The spandrel over 
the arch will be fitted with carved diaper work similar in design 
to that of the existing archways in the central hall, and the 
back of the recess will consist of tracery panels in uniformity 
with other portions of the building. The crockets surmounting 
the whole erection are in the Early English style, and are very 
tastefully executed. The total height of the memorial will be 
about 21 feet from the floor. Mr. H. H. Armstead, R.A., is the 
sculptor, and among the members of the committee formed to 
<arry out the arrangements are His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., the Right Hon. G. J. 
Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., Mr. H. H. Gibbs, 
&c. It is expected that the Prince of Wales will be present on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the statue, which ceremony will 
very probaply take place about the end of the year. 


THE RECOVERED STATUE OF BACCHUS. 


J ‘HE bronze statue found lying in the bed of the Tiber has 
been successfully raised. This was a work of some 
‘difficulty, for it had evidently been flung into the river head 
foremost, and was found with the feet uppermost. The work- 
men first struck the metal plinth, which, being hollow, was 
-supposed to be a large bronze plate. But on clearing the sand 
from below, the men quickly found the feet of the statue. It is 
a Bacchus,a little under life-size, the head crowned with ivy 
leaves and berries. ‘The left arm is flexed upwards, the hand 
holding a long vine crowned thyrsus. The right hangs down, 
and is extended a little outwards. The face is very slightly 
turned to the right, and the weight of the body rests on the 
right leg, the left being bent at the knee, with only the ball of 
the foot and toes touching the ground behind. 
The statue is perfect in every respect, with the exception of 
‘a clean fracture above the right ankle, and that the thyrsus is 
broken into three pieces, which have all been found. It isa 
work of great beauty ; but, as far as it is possible to forma 
judgment, coated as it stillis in many parts with Tiber sand, 
‘the Zimes correspondent says he is inclined to attribute it to 
the Graeco-Roman rather than to any Greek school of art. 
The face is strictly ideal, the line of the nose straight, and 
the mouth and chin are clearly and symmetrically modelled in 
full accordance with the typical rendering of the divus. The 
eyes are of some artificial material to imitate nature, the iris 


being represented by globular concavities. Some are inclined ° 


to think the eyes are silver, but this cannot be ascertained 
until the incrustation of sand is removed, and that will not be 
a difficult task, for it is very loose. The bronze has a beautiful 
golden tint. 

The statue was found in the middle of the river, where the 
works are going on for sinking the foundations of the middle 
pier of the bridge which is to connect the new street through 
the Regola on one side and the Trastevere on the other, near 
the church of San Crisogono. This spot is but a short distance 
from the northern extremity of the island of St. Bartholomew ; 
and as a portion, extending more or less to where the works 
are proceeding, was washed away during one of the inunda- 
tions in the Middle Ages, it is probable that the statue may 
have been flung into the river from the northern point of that 
island, where stood a temple of Faunus, mentioned by Ovid in 
the “ Fasti” :— 

Idibus agrestis fumant altaria Fauni 
Hic ubi discretas insula rumpit aquas. 


The recovery of three bronze statues within less than twelve 
months is something more than remarkable. 


SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


PARTY of members of the North Staffordshire Archzo- 

logical Society lately visited Southwell, the President, 
Mr. Alexander Scrivener, acting as guide, In the course of the 
paper, which was read at the Minster, which is now the 
cathedral of the new diocese, it was said that during the reign 
of Edward VI., Southwell and the other collegiate churches 
were suppressed, but Southwell was shortly afterwards re- 
founded. There was great doubt as to the date of the earliest 
foundation of the church, but it was certain that it held an im- 
portant place in the diocese of York before the Conquest. Mr. 
Scrivener gave extracts from ancient works in support of this 
view, and went on to say the existence of a church here in the 
middle of the eleventh century was proved by Archbishop 
Kinsin’s gift of two bells and by the formation of prebends and 
the building of refectories by Aldred, as also by the early stone 
lintel over the doorway in the north transept. In 958 King 
Edwy granted the Crown lands of Southwell to the Archbishop 
of York, and in a certificate of Henry VIII., on the evidence of 
the prebendaries, King Edgar, successor to Edwy, was said to 
be the founder of the church. In the reign of Henry I. the 
church of Southwell assumed a prominent position in the 
diocese of York. In 1106 the king granted a charter to the 
canons of York confirming their ancient privileges, and the 
privileges of Southwell are all affirmed to have been the same as 
those of York. During the archiepiscopacy of Thomas II. (1109- 
14) the church was raised to the dignity of the mother church 
of this part. This dignitary obtained from the king great 
liberties for the prebends, and himself made great concessions 
to the church, which placed it in the position, or all but in the 
position, of a cathedral. The prebendaries had mansions on 
their prebendal estate, and they kept their pack of hounds. 
Archbishop Walter de Grey (1216-55) was one of the most con- 
spicuous ecclesiastics, and he is said to have given a collection 
of wise statutes for the government of the college and to have 
revived the chapter. But the irregularities complained of by 
Archbishop Gerard, who died 1108, seem to have run on in 
some form or other for a long period. It was to be hoped, 
however, that the evil had all been made known ; the good left 
unrecorded. In 1540 the college ceased to exist by voluntary 
surrender to Henry VIII. In the next year it was refounded 
and re-endowed, but in 1545 the king demanded the ornaments 
and plate of the church. In 1547 it was suppressed, and became’ 
little more than a parish church. Mary reinstated it, though 
illegally, but in 1604 James I. confirmed the grant of the site and 
the precincts of the church and the possessions belonging thereto. 
Neglect and laxity of duty prevailed, however. All the canonries 
were suppressed under the Acts 1840-41, and the vicarage was 
constituted a rectory, being endowed out of the confiscated 
estates. In 1873 the chapter finally died out, the vicars choral 
were reduced to three, and now only one remained, and he the 
last to hold such a position. The present buildings comprise a 
nave, with north and south aisles and north porch, transepts at 
the eastern end of nave, with lantern tower at the crossing, 
and a tower terminating the western end of each aisle ; a choir, 
with north and south aisles, and running the full length east- 
wards ; a chapel in the eastern face of the north main transept ; 
and chapter-house, with passage connecting the same to the 
north choir aisle. The main portions of the church form an 
ecclesiastical cross of four arms—a medium, according to the 
authors of Christian symbolism, of hierarchical distinction. 
Early in the thirteenth century the new choir was begun, and 
the older one was destroyed, and this was the first of a pro- 
gressive series of alterations, for immediately following the 
building of the new choir the apsidal chapel on the east face 
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of the north transept was destroyed, and in its place was built 
the present interesting chapel. Again, immediately following 
came. the passage to the chapter-house, and just a little 
later the chapter-house itself (1280). So that there was a 
continuous succession of work being done for about seventy 
years, resulting’ in the arrangements as now existing, with 
but very little alteration. .The next work of importance 
was the erection of the screen upon which the organ 
now stood, the work of about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The sedilia in the chancel was of about the same 
date. The later works include the windows in the nave aisles 
and the great west window... The Norman work, which em- 
braced the whole west end up to the line of the eastern arch 
opening into the choir, was one labour, and that of about I1o0o. 
The choir was probably not finished later than 1240, and 
the north transept was erected not later than 1245; the 
chapter-house in 1280. After reading his paper, Mr. Scrivener 
proceeded to show the company round the cathedral. In the 
choir it was explained that the eagle lectern formerly belonged 
to Newstead Abbey ; that the monks in the troublous times of 
Henry VIIL. threw it into the pond connected with Newstead, 
where it remained for a long time. When recovered, it was 
removed to Southwell. The coloured windows in the east 
chancel were brought from Paris, having previously formed 
part of the glazing in the Templars’ mansion there, the building 
in which Louis, XVI. and his consort were kept prisoners by 
Robespierre. After every point of interest about the cathedral 
had been visited and explained, the party examined the ruins of 
the Bishop’s:Palace. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


N Thursday in last week the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects held their annual excursion. The places visited 
were Craignethan Castle, the church of St. Bride, Douglas, and 
Douglas Castle. The party left the Central Station at 9.5 for 
Tillietudlem Station. They then proceeded to the castle, which 
is at present undergoing necessary repairs, during the course of 
which some new features have been discovered. These andthe 
building generally were carefully examined. A short walk 
down the beautiful valley of the Nethan then brought the party 
to the conveyance which was in waiting to take them to 
Douglas. Here they arrived at half-past one, and sat down to 
lunch at the Douglas Arms, after which the church and castle 
were visited and inspected. At four o’clock a start was made 
for Lanark, where dinner was served in the Clydesdale Hotel, 
and the party returned by train in the evening to Glasgow. 
The weather was fine, and the excursion proved most enjoyable 
to all who took part in it. Among those present were the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Sellars; Messrs. Jas. Thomson, John Honeyman, John 
Hutchison, W. F. M‘Gibbon, C. L. MacLean, Holms Sharp, 
and T. L. Watson—all of Glasgow; and Mr. J. J. Stevenson, 
of London. 


DA VINCI’S “CODICE ATLANTICO.” 


HE Royal Academy of the Lincei, in Rome, have arranged 
for the publication of the manuscript known as the 
“‘Codice Atlantico,” in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. The 
‘“Codice” is a manuscript about 26 inches high by 18 inches 
wide, consisting of 399 sheets and 1,750 drawings, with several 
volumes the pages of which have been detached and pasted 
upon large sheets of drawing-paper. It formed part of the 
thirteen manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci, which were removed 
from the Ambrosian Library in 1796 by order of Napoleon and 
sent to Paris, but returned to Milan after the restoration of the 
Bourbons. The “ Codice Atlantico” was presented to the Milan 
Library in 1637 by Arcomati, together with several other manu- 
scripts, for one of which King Charles I. of England had offered 
a sum equivalent to 2,400/. 

Valery in describing it says :—“ Of Leonardo’s physico- 
mathematical manuscripts there only remains now at the Am- 
brosian a single volume, which is of great size, called the 
‘Codice Atlantico,’ containing machines, figures, caricatures, 
and notes collected by Pompeo Leoni. The notes are written 
from right to left, in the Eastern manner, and can only be read 
with a mirror. Like his worthy rival Michel Angelo, Leonardo 
was also scholar, sculptor, architect, engineer, chemist, mecha- 
nician, and man of letters. With such men the multiplicity of 
accomplishments, instead of injuring each other, seems, on the 
contrary, to extend and strengthen them. The sight of this 
singular manuscript, with its reversed characters, proves by its 
manner how the influence of the East was reflected on Italy in 
Leonardo’s age, and to how great an extent the genius of Italy 
was indebted to it for warmth and brilliancy.” 

The publication of the “ Codice Atlantico” will extend over 
a period of eight years, and will cost 3,840/7., the amount 
required having been obtained by a subscription, to which the 


who interested themselves in the subject. 


King, the Grand Master of the Order of St. Maurice, and the 
Academy of the Lincei are the principal subscribers. 

The Lincei is the oldest of the Italian academies of the 
physico-mathematical sciences, and was founded in 1603 by 
Prince Federico Cesi.. Among the members were John Baptist 
Porta and Galileo. It was re-established in 1795 by Scarpellini, 
the astronomer, and rooms were allotted to the Academy in the 
Capitol of Rome. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


FFICIAL intimation has now been received to the effect 
that the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., Secretary of - 
State for War, will visit Edinburgh on October 6 for the pur- 
pose of looking over the castle. Mr. Smith is at present at 
Balmoral, and will take Edinburgh on his journey to England. 
The plans for the improvement of the buildings on the castle 
rock have been in the hands of the War Office authorities since 
the beginning of August. They were ordered to be sent up. - 
from Edinburgh to London before the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, with the view, presumably, of being examined in London 
by Scottish Peers and members of the House of Commons. 
When finally com- ° 
pleted, they were to be sent back to Edinburgh for examination 
by the Lord Provost and magistrates. They are not yet com- 
pleted. The Secretary for War will now yisit the castle himself 
in order to see what is proposed to be done; and the final 
decision on the War Office plans, and other proposals that have 
been made, will be delayed until after this visit. 


PROGRESS IN -SANITATION. 


N address was delivered by Mr. Percival Gordon Smith, 
Z F.R.I.B.A., as president of the section of Engineering 
and Architecture at the meeting of the Sanitary Institute. The 
author proposed to review very generally the present condition 
of certain sanitary works in the country, to see how far they 
were making progress, and whether that progress could be 
regarded as satisfactory. The legislation of recent years had, 
he said, given a great impetus to sanitary progress. In twenty- 
three years prior to the constitution of the Local Government 
Board an aggregate sum of 10,319,544/7. was authorised for 
public loans, while in the first thirteen years of the Local: 
Government Board 29,890,353/. had been sanctioned in con- 
nection with the administration of the sanitary laws of England 
and Wales outside the metropolis. The larger proportion of 
that amount was for sewerage works and water supply, though 
the purposes to which the total amount was applied included 
street improvements, markets, recreation grounds, infectious 
hospitals, &c. It must be remembered that these figures 
represented only the public debt; whereas there had also 
been a vast further expenditure for sanitary works of the 
kind known as “private improvements,” the outlay on which 
had been estimated as equal to that of the public works. 
The large increase of expenditure unquestionably repre- 
sented a vast amount of really useful work, but the 
education of the public in the appreciation of sanitary 
work of all kinds was also most encouraging, and without that 
no practical progress could have been made. Referring to the 
power of the Local Government Board and to local Acts, which 
sometimes supplanted them, Mr. Smith said he was by no 
means satisfied that local Acts had invariably satisfied their 
promoters, or been commensurate with the large cost involved. 
Whatever could be done by means of by-laws under the pro- 
visions of the general statutes ought not to be embodied in a 
local Act, and the education of the public in the appreciation 
of what was healthy could not fail to encourage the adoption 
and efficient application of proper codes of by-laws as a means. 
of controlling the details of domiciliary buildings, and that— 
the value of which could hardly be over-estimated—was pro- 
gressing in a surprisingly rapid manner, On that particular 
point he urged that the education of the people in the import- 
ance of sound and healthy dwellings might be expected to 
bring about improvement, for at present it frequently happened 
that owing to the apathy of the ratepayers the successful can- 
didates for local Boards were directly or indirectly interested 
in evading some of the most valuable by-laws, with the main 
object of effecting some saving in the first cost of building. 
Until the electors as a body were taught the importance of 
returning competent and thoroughly disinterested men, he 
feared matters would often be not as satisfactory as could be 
wished, 


The Bishop of Lichfield has been offered a sum of 10,000/. 
for the purpose of adding a chancel to the very ancient church 
of Holy Cross, Shrewsbury, commonly known as the Abbey 
Church, 1Ga. 6a a 
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YORK ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


GENERAL meeting of Fellows and Associates of the 

Association was held on September 24 in the saloon of 
the Victoria Hall. There was a large attendance. Mr. Arthur 
Pollard, president, occupied the chair. The principal object of 
the meeting was the election of officers to serve on the council 
during the session 1885-6. The following was the result :— 
President, Mr. A. Pollard, re-elected; vice-presidents, Mr. 
Wm. Hepper, re-elected, and Mr. G. Monson, A.M.I.C.E.; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Norman R. Yeomans, re-elected ; hon. secretary, 
Mr. B. Priestley Shires, re-elected ; committee, Mr. G. Benson, 
A.R.1.B.A., Mr. J. H. Braithwaite, Mr. A. B. Burleigh, Mr. 
T. R. Dickinson, and Mr. R. A. Parkin. . Mr. Hepper, on 
behalf of the Society, thanked Mr. Pollard for the interest he 
had taken in the Association’s welfare during the past session, 
and said all were extremely gratified to know that Mr. Pollard 
had kindly consented to perform the duties of president 
another year. Mr. Pollard, in reply, thanked the members for 
the confidence reposed in him, and he trusted the Society 
would continue as prosperous in the future. Votes of thanks 
were heartily passed to the gentlemen who had presided over 
the affairs of the Society during the past session. Several 
new members were afterwards enrolled. 

The awards in the students’ competition in connection with 
this Association have recently been made, and are as follows :— 
For set of detailed drawings of stone porch to a country house 
and design for stone front and cover, Mr. J. E. Jefferson was 
placed first ; also for president’s prize design for pair of semi- 
detached villas and village clock tower ; and again for the prize 
offered by Mr. W. Bell for architect’s bookcase, J. E. Jefferson ; 
Mr. S. Kirby being second. The committee regretted that 
more students had not taken part in the competition, but they 
expressed their admiration at the excellent manner in which 
Mr. Jefferson had executed the drawings sent in by him. 


RAGUSA. 


HE town of Ragusa, in Dalmatia, is interesting for several 
reasons. It is supposed to have been founded in the 
seventh century by the people who fled from Epidaurus. It 
was one of the Mediaeval republics, and its peculiar form of 
government was retained until the time of Napoleon. <A 
description of the present state of the town has been furnished 
by the English Consul, Mr. Stigand. He says that Ragusa 
was in the days of the Republic not only the mistress of a large 
commercial fleet, employed in doing the carrying trade of 
Europe, but was also a manufacturing city which exported 
largely. In the fourteenth century a colony of Flemings was 
established there for the manufacture of cloth. Silk and velvet 
manufactures were subsequently established and directed by 
Italians ; glass manufactories were also directed by the 
Venetians; goldsmiths and embroiderers, and cad/igarz or 
makers of Oriental slippers were abundant, and their pro- 
ductions were largely exported into the Balkan peninsula and to 
the East; coral fisheries and the working of coral formed a 
source of much occupation to the inhabitants, and tanners, 
dressers of furs and skins, and shipbuilders formed also nume- 
rous bodies at Ragusa and in its subject territory and islands. 

So large was the export of articles of Ragusan manufacture 
that the beautiful edifice, which makes a fit companion to the 
“ Palazzo del Rettore,” and is now used a “dogana,” was 
erected as an “uffizio della stima,” or an office for making 
a valuation of articles of Ragusan manufacture prior to exporta- 
tion, and was formerly called “La Sponza.” Of all these in- 
dustries those of the goldsmiths and the slipper-makers, and the 
manufacturers of the rough blue stuff for making the loose 
Oriental-looking trousers of the peasantry, and the tailors of 
the rich costumes of the peasantry, alone survive in reduced but 
still noticeable numbers, and the only articles of export at 
present, with the exception of the red and embroidered slippers 
which go to neighbeuring districts, are sheep and sometimes 
cattle to Italy, and oil. 

The local industries of Ragusa are for the most part in a 
lamentable condition. Among the arts and manufactures for 
which the city was formerly distinguished, the most flourishing 
perhaps is that of the goldsmiths, who are now chiefly employed 
in producing the massive gold and silver-gilt ornaments of the 
peasant women of Breno, Canale, and the Herzegovina, and 
the rich embroidery worn by their husbands. The goldsmiths’ 
work of Ragusa and in the neighbouring islands was formerly 
renowned and largely exported. Some notion of the general 
decay of population and industry which has fallen on Ragusa 
and its district may be formed by the fact that the beautiful 
island of Calamotta, which lies opposite the mouth of the 
Ombla, and which has now but about 4oo inhabitants, possessed 
formerly a population of 7,000 or 8,000, consisting chiefly of 
shipbuilders, shipowners, and fishers of coral, and fabricators of 
export jewellery. Some notion, too,-may be formed of the 


variety and abundance of the industries of Ragusa in the six- 
teenth century from the fact that the commerce and industry 
of Ragusa were represented by twenty-one guilds or con- 
fraternities. The richest and oldest was that of Sant Antonio, 
which dated from the year 1348, and from which, in the six- 
teenth century, a branch guild was formed under the title of 
“Scuola dei Mercanti di Levante.” A notion, too, of their 
relations with the Turkish provinces of the Balkans and the 
East may also be drawn from the fact that the guild of “ Calli- 
gari,” or shoemakers, consisted of 146 members, and their chief 
business consisted in supplying with Oriental slippers the neigh- 
bouring Ottoman provinces, ‘The Republic of Ragusa, indeed, 
was the first among European powers to enter into commercial 
relations with the Turk, and they obtained in fact a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope to enable them to do so; and for a con- 
siderable period they paid tribute to the Turks to save their 
country from plunder and ravage, and to have commercial 
protection in the Balkan peninsula. Indeed, when the annals 
of the Republic are critically examined, the boasted independ- 
ence of Ragusa existed really but for a brief period. It was 
furnished at first by refugees from the ancient cities of 
Epidaurus and Salona, after the destruction of their 
cities by the Avars, on a rocky peninsula which had 
the name of Laus, from whence the city took the name 
of Lausium, which name passed through the forms Lavusa 
and Ravusa, and others, until it finally settled down into 
the form of Ragusa. The new settlements, with barbarians all 
around them, were glad to have the protection of Byzantium, 
and subsequently it passed under the protection of the Normans, 
the Hungarians, and the Venetians. ss 

Modern criticism, too, has dispelled the notions which 
Appendini and other eulogists of the old republic had dissemi- 
nated as to the mildness- and humanity of her rule. ‘The 
archives of the city especially -prove that torture was freely 
administered, and a dreadful form of punishment existed of 
walling the condemned man up in a public place, leaving the 
head outside, when those might feed him who would till he 
died. When prisoners were executed they were quartered, and 
their quarters exposed on gibbets at the four gates of the city. 
The peasants of the neighbouring districts were adscripti glebe, 
and kept in a state of servile subjection, for which they revenged 
themselves in later time ; since it was the Canalesi, or peasantry 
of the Ragusan province of Canale, who joined with the Rus- 
sians and Montenegrins in 1808 and took revenge for their 
past sufferings by the destruction of the palaces of the nobles, 
the ruins of which are to be seen on all sides. One curious and 
even pleasing trait of peasant life, which bears record still to the 
state of subjection of the neighbouring peasantry, is frequently to 
be seen at the gates of Ragusa. The peasant women who have 
walked perhaps from some distance to the city, to come either to 
the markets or fora festival, change their working dresses outside 
for their gala attire. A severe punishment was, it appears, in the 
days of the Republic inflicted on any peasant who should ven- 
ture inside the walls of Ragusa except in gala attire. The 
popular imagination has transformed the severe punishment 
into one of death itself. However, of this there can be no 
doubt, that the force of traditionary habit is so great that no 
peasant thinks of appearing inside the walls of Ragusa except 
in full dress. It deserves also to be mentioned that the trace of 
the education of the old Republic is, in the manners of the 
peasantry, remarkable in many ways, but especially in their 
general behaviour, They are extremely courteous, more gentle 
in demeanour than in any other part of Dalmatia, and of public 
altercations and strife, such as is common to most ‘southern 
countries, there is no trace. However, the tenacious habits of 
the peasantry are not sufficient to sustain the fallen estate of 
the once proud and aristocratic Republic. Of the many ancient 
noble families of Ragusa, some of whom claimed to have 
descended from Roman families of the third and fourth century, 
few survive ; and these survivors, by a kind of tacit conspiracy, 
seem resolved on self-extinction. The men refuse to marry, 
and the women go off into foreign families and lose their name. 
One noble family, which abounded in men and -have: large 
possessions, will be extinct in the present generation. 

This extinction of the nobility, the absence of enterprise, 
and the failure of all the resources of ancient handicrafts, tell 
also lamentably on the lower classes in the town and its 
suburbs. There is much poverty, which they bear unmur- 
muringly, and there is at the same time much emigration. 
The emigrants chiefly go to South America, to Chili, Peru, or 
Montevideo. If they succeed, and make small fortunes, they 
come back to their native localities, and build small comfort- 
able houses, and live and die among their people. If they are 
unsuccessful they are no more heard of. The returned success- 
ful emigrants get each the title of “ Il Americano.” us 

The small fortunes of the inhabitants generally is indicated 
by the circumstance that there is not a private carriage in the 
whole district, and when royal personages come here they have 
to make use of the poor hack carriages, which are employed 
chiefly in plying between Gravosa and Ragusa. © 

The grandest public work in Ragusa ‘still: continues-to-be 
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the aqueduct, which brings the water from a subterranean source 
at the head of the valley which leads into the upper part of the 
Ombla, and which is about seven miles in length, and turns 
round the north flanks of the Monte Sergio. It was constructed 
in the fifteenth century, and gives a high idea of the enterprise 
and public spirit of the inhabitants of the city in these times, 
and it is still the only source of water for the city, and is in a 
perfect state of preservation. 


APPLEBY CHURCH AND CASTLE. - 


HE members of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Archeological and Antiquarian Society visited Appleby 
during last week. 

The parish church of St. Lawrence was described by the 
Rev. W. A. Mathews. The earliest mention of the building 
was found in a grant from Ranulph de Meschines to the Abbey 
of St. Mary’s at York, dated 1088. This was confirmed after- 
wards by Henry I., and by Athelwald and Hugh, the first 
Bishops of Carlisle, with the limitation that the priory or cell of 
Wetheral “should possess the church to their own in the name 
of the said abbey.” Hence the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle, 
as the successors in title of the Cell of Wetheral, have always 
presented to the living of St. Lawrence, and the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in their right are rectors of the church and 
impropriators of the tithe. In 1176 the town of Appleby was 
sacked by William King o’ Scots, and the church was burned 
down. At that time Hugh Morville, the lord of the manor, 
was under attaint for the murder of Thomas a Becket (1170), 
and his castles of Burgh and Appleby were in the hands of 
Henry II., who gave orders for the rebuilding of the church 
two years after the catastrophe. An examination of the outer 
walls showed there had been three buildings, the latest of which 
was in the Early English style of the thirteenth century. The 
vicar traced the three periods. Heshowed that there had been 
first of all an Early Norman narrow and low church without 
tower, and suggested that it was rebuilt by Henry II. (after being 
ravaged in the incursion of the Scots in 1176) mainly after the 
original design, but with the addition of the strong defensive 
tower, of which the lancet windows and whole lower stage re- 
main ; and that in the thirteenth century the church, having 
been found insufficient for the use of the burghers of Appleby 
(an important and rapidly growing place), the nave and aisles 
were taken down and rebuilt of wider dimensions, the south 
porch added, and various other alterations made. In 1286 
Alan de Goldington founded in the south chancel aisle a chantry 
chapel to the Virgin Mary. Inthenorthside of the chancel another 
chapel was dedicated to St. Nicholas by Robert de Threlkeld, 
the date of which he suggested might be 1331. Turning to the 
clerestory and roof of the nave, which had no connection with 
any date yet arrived at, he suggested that at the close of the 
fourteenth century, when after the battle of Otterburn the Scots 
sacked the town and destroyed nine-tenths of it by fire, the 
church did not escape, and this was the cause of further re- 
building, which added the clerestory and the upper part of the 
tower. They had now to pass over a considerable period. In 
1655 the celebrated Lady of Appleby Castle, Anne, Countess of 
Pembroke, repaired all the building ; but what condition it was 
in before she undertook the work is a question which can 
never be solved. In 1617 the Countess of Pembroke erected a 
large tomb with recumbent figure to the memory of her mother, 
the Countess of Cumberland, and to the encroachment this 
made upon the sacrarium was to be traced alterations which she 
had made at the east end of the church. There was little to 
add to the subsequent history of the church. In 1785 a faculty 
was issued to enable William Paley, then vicar of Appleby, and 
others to erect new pews and render the church more com- 
modious and convenient; and very much deformation may have 
been perpetrated then—an unsightly gallery across the west 
end, square pews in the nave and aisles, square sash windows 
in the aisle. At least such was the condition of the church 
when restored in 1862. 

At the castle Mr. R. S. Ferguson began by describing the 
gigantic earthworks which surround the castle—earthworks, he 
remarked, which are of a scale not usual with castles of purely 
Norman origin, which raises a surmise that they may be of 
much earlier date. Discussing the question, Who made these 
earthworks ? Mr. Ferguson said they were not made by the 
pre-Roman inhabitants of this isle, nor was there anything 
Roman about them. They came, then, to the Englishman 
(Angle, Saxon, Jute, or Dane), and he believed that we had in 
these earthworks the fortified dwelling of the great thane or 
franklin whom William Rufus found in possession, and who 
had to make way for the Norman baron. He thought there 
had been a low mound with a moat round it, where the keep 
now stands, and on that mound would be a central timber- 
house, built of half-trunks of trees set upright between two 
walling-pieces, with a close paling around it at the edge of the 
mound ; the various ditches would be crossed by bridges of 


planks, and defended by palisades ; and within the enclosures 
would be huts of ‘wattle and dab,” or of timber, for’ the 
retainers. Their date would be between the eighth or ninth 
centuries and the Norman conquest of the district by the Red 
King. Having thus described the early work, Mr. Ferguson 
led his audience to the ivy-clad keep, which stands on the 
highest ground of the inner ward, and there described in detail 
the work of the Norman. He said the ivy without and the lath 
and plaster within render it very difficult to read the history 
of the keep, as the variations in the masonry cannot be seen ; 
but the angle turrets are clearly more modern than the rest ; 
and, reviewing the evidence, he arrived at the conclusion that it 
was the work of Ranulph de Meschines, in the reign of William 
Rufus or Henry I., and that it was subsequently raised a storey 
by some one earlier than the famous countess. 


The Columns of the Theseum. ; 

S1trR,—The polychromy of Greek temples is a subject too 
vast for treatment in the space at my disposal, and I am there- 
fore compelled to notice only that part of Mr. Harvey’s letter 
which relates to the paragraph from Hettner on the columns of 


the Theseum. In the selection of Tesserz it is very far from 
my intention to be one-sided, and since there is something to 
be said for the theory of partial painting I consider that 
Hermann Hettner’s opinion should be recorded. That he 
examined the columns a little later than Semper does not 
diminish the value of his observations, for the ruins in Athens 
cannot have suffered much between 1832 and 1852. ~The 
danger was prior to the War of Independence. 

With all my respect for Semper I am not convinced that he 
settled the difficulty about the columns once and for ever. He 
is less precise in his descriptions of them than of other parts 
of the Theseum. Hetells us that he detected two species of 
red—the cinnabar was on some of the ornaments, while the 
warm brick red was used on the columns. Semper does not 
mention on what parts of the columns he found the traces of 
colour. A little before he says that in crevices and hollows 
the colour is to be discovered after the external coats are 
scraped away, but he can hardly mean flutings by hollows 
and crevices. Now Von Quast, who upheld the colouring of 
temples as warmly as Semper, examined the Theseum about 
the same time as Semper, for his book was published in 1834, 
and he found it impossible to ascertain to what extent the 
columns were coloured. I have already quoted his words 
among the Tesserze (see Architect, April 18). In his descrip- 
tion he is generally as full of detail as Semper, but when he 
comes to the columns he says:—‘‘ How the columns were 
coloured it is not easy now to ascertain. Apparently only the 
echinus of the capital and the edges of the flutings were 
painted, while the flutings themselves displayed the pure and 
highly-polished white marble.” I need not stop to discuss the 
success of columns treated in this way. All I care to note is, 
that if a sign of colour was apparent in the flutings it must 
have been discerned by Van Quast. His suggestion of stripes 
along the flutings shows that he was willing to strain a point in 


| favour of the colour theory. The late Bishop Wordsworth was 


also a visitor to Athens about 1830, and he examined the 
temples in order that he might write a book._on them. He 
tells us that “the capitals in the Theseum and many vestiges 
about the Erechtheum show that the temples were 7 fart 
coloured.” From his silence on the subject we may assume 
that he did not observe colour on the shafts of the Theseum, 
nor heard any talk on the subject among archeologists in 
Athens. 

I don’t wish to suggest that Semper was led away by his 
imagination when he described the colour on the shafts, but, so 
far as I know, his statement has not been corroborated by any 
one of the numerous experts who have examined the temple, 
during the last half century. His opponents outnumber him, 
and they have the advantage of not being under the sway of a 
pet theory. Let us next see what is to be made out of the 
particle of resin which the late Professor Donaldson carried off 
from the Theseum. 

Mr. Harvey appears to imagine that Hettner had not the 
courage to deal with that part of Faraday’s analysis in which 
the resin was mentioned. The words used by the chemist 
were “a fragrant gum,” and if the substance belonged to a 
paint fragrancy was not likely to characterise it. Faraday 
does not suggest that there was colour on any part of the 
fragment from thecolumns. ‘Iam doubtful about this surface,” 
he says ; “I do not find wax or a mineral colour, unless it be 
one due to a small portion of iron. A fragrant gum appears to 
be present in some pieces, and a combustible substance 
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in all. Perhaps some vegetable substance has been used.” The 
committee who invoked Faraday’s aid came to the conclusion 
that “there remain no indications whatever of colour artificially 
applied upon the surface of the statues and bas-reliefs, that 
is, upon the historical sculpture.” But they also said that “the 
analysis proves that the surface of the marble of the shafts of 
the columns of the Theseum, and other parts of the edifices 
from which these specimens were taken, were covered with a 
coloured coating.” Faraday tested six specimens. He found 
more or less evidence of colour on five, but the sixth, which repre- 
sented the columns of the Theseum, was unlike the others : it 
had no wax or mineral colour, and he could make nothing of it. 
The committee jumbled the lot together and drew a general con- 
clusion. The analysis was supposed to be eked out by informa- 
tion from Mr. Bracebridge. But, incredible as it may sound, 
he did not once examine the Theseum. When considered after 
so long an interval, the deductions from Faraday’s analysis in 
respect of the columns appear to be unwarranted. As the 
documents are to be found printed in vol. i. part 2 of the 
Transactions of the Institute of Architects, the reader can 
judge for himself of the value of the reasoning. 

Faraday was inclined to believe there was a vegetable sub- 
stance on the shafts. Semper affirms that the colour used was 
a warm brick red. Now the reds in use by the ancients were 
orpiment, vermilion, minium or red lead, red ochre, and dragon’s 
blood. The last is the only vegetable colour among them, and 
it could not be said to resemble brick red. But no one would 
think of using a vegetable colour on stone, or of allowing it to 
compete with mineral colours, and dragon’s blood—assuming 
it to have been known to the Greeks of that age—would be 
most unsuitable for the purpose. It is a stain rather than a 
paint, and, accordingly, would support the theory of Mr. 
Penrose, who believes “that the surface of the marble played a 
considerable part in the general effect, and that it was not con- 
cealed with paint, but tinged or stained in some manner to the 
proper tone.” But, of the two, I fancy Semper would be 
more opposed to the staining. Like the American lady, 
who, to show her esteem for modesty, put calico over- 
alls on the legs of her piano and dining-table, he insisted 
on a good coating, so as to keep naked stone from offend- 
ing the sight. The marble in the shafts is still beautiful. 
Bishop Wordsworth was unable to suggest its appearance by 
ordinary description, and he says it looked as if it had been 
quarried “from the golden light of an Athenian sunset.” If 
the marble could be brought into harmony with the parts which 
were coloured without detriment to its character, may we not 
assume that the work was so done, and that plastering was not 
the only process which was available? Owen Jones, who 
believed there was nothing like colour, was of opinion that an 
Athenian temple before the painters fell to work on it was 
“horrible to behold.” Hettner and Landerer agree with him 
when the material used was sandstone or tufa or limestone, 
but with beautiful marbles they think a different treatment was 
adopted. The Athenians were thrifty, and it is not easy to 
understand why they should pass quarries of good stone to 
bring marble from a great distance in order to enshroud it 
with plaster. Semper, like Macaulay, was cocksure about 
whatever he treated ; and his followers, adopting his spirit, 
wish to bend everything and everybody to their master’s 
theory. But a greater man than Semper once said something 
about painting the lily and gilding refined gold being wasteful 
and ridiculous excess, and until Shakespeare is forgotten there 
will be an excuse for men like Kiigler, Hettner, Landerer and 
Penrose, when they are doubtful about the power of a paint- 
pot to confer an additional charm on Pentelic marble. 

Yours obediently, 
THE COMPILER OF TESSER. 


The Criccieth Boulder. 


Sir,—Returning to England after a prolonged absence, I 
notice your observations on August 21, p. 108, upon my paper 
in the Transactions of the Institute. Allow me to point out 
that the comment on “the authorship,” that no size is given to 
the boulder at Criccieth, has been made without noticing that 
in the fourth line of the paper the dimension of 9 or Io feet is 
given as the height of the stone. Yours, &c., 

8 Montague Street, TuHos. M. RICKMAN. 

Russell Square, W.C.: Sept. 29, 1885. 


REVIEWS. 


ROBERT BoyYLE & Son’s NEW CATALOGUE. 
Glasgow. 

Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 64 Holborn Viaduct, and 
110 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, the well-known ventilating, 
Sanitary and heating engineers, have issued a new catalogue, 
illustrative and descriptive of the various ventilating, sanitary, 
and heating appliances patented and manufactured by them. 
It is arranged in a very complete and compact form, and from 


London and 


ne 


the amount and nature of the information it contains will 
doubtless prove of considerable value to architects and others 
connected with building construction. Messrs. Boyle are going 
more extensively into the branches of sanitation and heating, im’ 
connection with which they have recently introduced several 
novelties in the form of improved ventilating drain-traps, 
sewer-ventilators, ventilating and smoke-consuming grates and’ 
stoves, also a complete system of heating by hot-air, specially 
designed for churches and schools, and for which it is claimed ’ 
that better results will be secured, and at a less cost, than can 

be attained with any other system at present in use. Many 

different forms of improved air-inlets are shown, suitable for all 

positions, fitted with air-cleansers, warmers, and coolers, as 
required, by means of which the air-supply may be regulated 

to any temperature. The concealed roof-ventilators, “CC” 

ventilators, and vertical current ventilators, are all designed to” 
meet felt wants, and will doubtless be appreciated as they 

become better known. Complete systems of ventilation for 

prisons, workmen’s houses, and railway carriages are also 

illustrated and explained, whilst the sanitation of dwellings and | 
towns is undertaken on improved lines, examinations being 

made and reports furnished on moderate terms. The latest 
improved form of the air-pump ventilator is one of the principal 

features in the catalogue, and from its increased efficiency, , 
superior make, and low price—it being fifty per cent. under the _ 
original price—there is certain to be a very large demand for it. 

The prices of the various appliances are fixed at the very lowest - 
limit consistent with providing first-class workmanship and | 
material, it having always been Messrs. Boyle’s aim to, 
provide thoroughly reliable appliances, at the. lowest price, , 
so as to bring them within the reach of all. The catalogue 

is handsomely bound in bevelled cloth with gilt edges, and 

forms a valuable work of reference. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Hereford.—The new High School for Girls was opened on 
Friday, September 25, by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, as 
chairman of the Council. The two principal schoolrooms are 
respectively 48 and 46 feet in length. There are several class- 
rooms besides, a council-room, library, and complete sitting- 
room and bedroom accommodation for the head-mistress and 
her staff of assistants. The desks and other fittings have been 
supplied by Messrs. Hammer & Co., of 172 Strand, and 
Messrs. Shanks & Co., of Glasgow, the general works having 
been executed by Messrs. Taylor & Hammonds, of Hereford, 
from the plans and under the superintendence of the company’s 
architect, Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of London, Hereford, and | 
Swansea. 

Dublin.—Messrs. H. & J. Martin, of Dublin and Belfast, 
contractors for the erection of the New Concert Hall on the 
site of the old Theatre Royal, have made a commencement | 
with the construction of the building. The plans of the hall , 
were prepared by Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., London. There 
will be tvo concert halls, the main one being intended to 
accommodate 500 more of an audience than the large concert 
hall attached to the Royal University Buildings. 4 

Chorley.—The rearing dinner, to celebrate the erection of © 
the new stock-rooms of the Whittle Springs Crown Brewery, 
has just taken place, eighty-seven of the workmen sitting down 
with Mr. Cardwell, the managing partner; Mr. Redford, the _ 
architect; Mr. Bird, the brewer; Mr. Hayes, the traveller ; 
and others. The last remnant of the old brewery buildings 
purchased by Messrs. Gardner, Thompson & Cardwell some 
years ago has been replaced by an entirely new structure. ~ 
This building, which now completes the scheme of the new 
brewery, will be used on the basement and ground-floors for 
stock-rooms for storing and maturing ales, and on the first floor 
as a store-room for malt and hops. The area internally is 
107 feet 6 inches long by 38 feet 6 inches wide. The basement - 
adjoins the racking-cellar of the brewery, and the barrels of ale 
are received from there for stocking ; it is covered with vaulted 
brickwork, and has an endless chain elevator to raise the 
barrels to the floor above, and also a hoist to load the drays in 
the yard, together with a room for the engine to work these. . 
On the ground-floor, from the lift to two loading-doors and a 
platform at the other end of the room, is laid, to an incline, a . 
barrel-guide which conducts the casks to be loaded on to drays 
in the yard. The ground-floor also contains a brewer's and a 
shipping office. The first floor has also access to a hoist by a 
doorway which is covered by an ornamental projecting timber 
hood. The brewery is built of bricks made by the firm on 
the estate, with dressings of stone from the quarries of Whittle 
Hills, and is covered with Bangor slates, the style being the 
Scotch Baronial. The building has been designed and super- 
vised by Mr. James Redford, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester ; the 
general contractor is Mr. Robert Brownley, Chorley ; sub- 
contractors—for ironwork, Mr. John Heald, Chorley ; for slat- * 
ing, Mr. J. Fairclough, Chorley ; and for. plumbing, glazing, 
and painting, Mr. George Yates, of Chorley. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Marlborough.—The work for the restoration of the tower 
of St. Mary’s Church has. been commenced. - Mr. Ponting, the 
architect, has recommended the entire bracing of the structure, 
the reinsertion of damaged portions in a safe position, the re- 
construction of the window mullions, and the provision of a new 
roof, the whole to be repointed-with concrete cement. The 
cost is estimated at between 300/. and 4oo/. towards which 
about 200/. has been subscribed. The restoration is being 
carried out by Messrs. Hoskings & Son, of Hungerford. 

Penkhull.—The church of St. Thomas, Penkhull, has been 
partially restored and improved under the direction of Mr. C. 
Lynam, architect, Stoke-on-Trent. Externally, the edifice has 
been put into thorough repair. The projected improvements 
in the interior have been recently curtailed in consequence of 
the lack of funds to carry out the whole. The chancel has been 
much improved by the relaying of the pavement, the orna- 
mental tiles used in the upper portion being the gift of Mr. 
John Campbell, of the Campbell Brick and Tile Company. 

Cheriton Fitzpaine.—The ancient parish church of St. 
Matthew, Cheriton Fitzpaine, has been reopened after under- 
going restoration. The church is an interesting old edifice, in 
the Perpendicular style of type often to be met with in Devon. 
It consists of nave and chancel, north and south aisles, of good 
proportion, with a large western tower. It is provided with 
porches on the south and north, and the former has a parvise 
over it. The restoration has been carried out from the designs 
of Mr. James Crocker, architect, of Exeter. A reredos has been 
€rected at the expense of the late Mrs. Arundell, of Pinhoe, in 
memory of her husband, a former rector of the parish. This 
work has been well executed by Messrs. Luscombe & Son, of 
Exeter. The carved and traceried choir-stalls have been 
supplied by Mr. Style, of Exeter. The floor of the chancel has 
been laid with Maw’s encaustic tiles, and the ornamental iron 
railings and the standards have been furnished by Messrs. 
Wippell & Co., Exeter. The marble steps in the chancel have 
been supplied by Messrs. Easton & Sons, of Exeter, who also re- 
stored the arches of the aisles and .the’ stonework of the 
windows. The contractors for the general work of restoration 
have been Messrs. Hooper & Small, of Cheriton Fitzpaine and 
Sandford. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Reading.—New boys’ and girls’ schools have been opened 
in St. Giles’s parish. The new buildings are in the Queen 
Anne style of architecture, with spacious schoolrooms and 
classrooms. The exterior is of red brickwork, relieved by 
terra-cotta strings and dressings, the gables and eaves having 
moulded cornices. The boys’ school and classrooms are de- 
signed to accommodate 190 children. The girls’ school and 
classrooms provide for 180 children, The works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Higgs & Son, builders, Reading, under 
the direction of Mr. F. W. Albury, F.R.1.B.A., the entire cost 
amounting to about 2,000/. 


Stagsden.—A new school has been opened at Stagsden. 
It has been built from the designs of Messrs. Usher & 
Anthony, of Bedford, Mr. John Smith, of Bedford, being the 
‘contractor. 


Gorton.—The memorial-stones of a Baptist school have 
been laid. The school is part of a scheme which includes 
‘chapel, lecture-hall, and school, but it is only intended at pre- 
sent to proceed with the school. The school is toaccommodate 
600 persons, and there are six ante-rooms and vestries. The 
exterior of the building is of plain brick, with stone dressings, 
and all the interior fittings are to be of pitch pine. The cost 
of the work at present being executed will be 1,5007. Mr. F. 
Smith, of Manchester, is the architect, and Mr. W. Thorpe 
the builder, 


GENERAL. 


M. Luc Schaefels, the painter, and professor in the Academy 
of Fine Arts of Antwerp, died last week in that city. 


Mr. Edmund T. Crawford, one of the oldest members of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, died on Sunday at Leemount, 
Broomieknowe, near Lasswade. He was 79 years of age. 


A Statue of the late Sir Josiah Mason was unveiled at 
Birmingham on Thursday by Sir John Lubbock. 


M. A. Hlavacek is now exhibiting in the Palais des Beaux- 
Arts at Brussels an immense panoramic view of Vienna, in 
which some novel artistic effects have been produced. The 
painter is one of the contributors to Prince Rudolph’s work on 
Hungary. 

Monday, the 12th inst., has been appointed for the 
reception of works of art intended for the autumn exhibition 


of the 19th Century Art Society, at the Conduit Street 
Galleries, 


Professor Roger Smith will deliver the public opeting 
lecture of the session at University College, London, on Monday 
afternoon next, at 3 P.M. The subject will be “Westminster: 
Abbey,” and a fine collection of architectural drawings of por-. 
tions of the abbey will be exhibited. Admission free and with- 
out tickets, a yh 

Mr. G. J. Skipper, of Norwich, has been appointed archi- 
tect for the Grove Estate, Lowestoft, which is about to be laid 
out for buildings. ) 

Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, A.R.I.B.A., Shrewsbury, has: 
been appointed a Diocesan Surveyor for the Hereford Diocese. | 

The Print Room of the British Museum, which was to open. 
to the public on Monday next, October 5, will remain closed 
until the 26th of that month, to allow time for a rearrangement 
of the collections. i . Bn 


A Fresco has been discovered by workmen engaged in the 
process of repairing and restoring the Cathedral of Graz, the 
chief town of Styria. It was simply walled up by a monument 
erected to a bishop who died in 1570. The fresco is in excellent . 
preservation. It represents the Crowning with Thorns, The 
colours are almost fresh, and the figures. admirably drawn. - 
The date is assigned to about 1460. Competent judges declare 
that cleaning is all that will be required to allow the fresco to 
appear in its original beauty. 

M. Jacques Vandenbroecke has prepared plans for the 
transformation of the Quartier St.-Nicholas, Ghent. Sites have - 
been allotted for the public buildings suggested by the Com-. 
munal Council. ; 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—The ninth meeting of | 
the Junior Debating Club was held at the rooms, No. 9 Cook. 
Street, on the evening of the 21st inst., Mr. C. J. Anderson in 
the chair. Mr. Alexander Goodall (visitor) read a paper, en- 
titled “A Few Notes on Plaster-work,” which elicited a good 
discussion. The meeting, which was the concluding one of the. 
session, then occupied itself with considering and amending. 
the draft of the annual report of the club to the Council, which, 
in its ultimate form, was directed to be lodged with the hon, 
secretary of the society. 

The New Hotel de Ville at Neuilly has been completed: 
It was designed by M. André, the winner of the Prix de Rome’ 
this year, and is adorned with sculpture by MM. Barrias, Tony 
Noel, and Gauthier. Re ; 

The Old Parish Church at Foleshill is to be restored,’ 
and a subscription-list has been opened for funds for the’ 
purpose. 

The Northumberland Avenue Hotel has been taken for ’ 
five years for the use of the Admiralty and War Departments, | 
pending the building of the new Offices. ie 

The Committee of the Harrogate Bath Hospital have. 
received from Miss Rawson, of Nidd Hall, an offer of 3,500/. 
for the erection of a convalescent wing in connection with the. 
new Bath Hospital. ee est i 

Mr. James Lynam, an engineer who was long connected. 
with sewer improvements in the West of Ireland, died on 
Sunday last, in his seventy-third year. 

A Vicarage for the parish of St.. Mark, Bolton, has just 
been completed at a cost of 1,700/.,. from the designs of Mr. 
Marshall Robinson, of. Bolton. nants om a2fy 

The Drainage Works for Portsmouth, designed by Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, C.E., and estimated to cost 115,000/., 
have now been begun. 

A Cattle Market erected at Cambridge, at a cost of 
14,0002, in proximity to the termini of four railways; was 
opened on Monday. 3 

Wiss Crofts, of Richmond, Yorks, has contributed 5002. 
towards the restoration of Blyth Church. The cost of the 
work is estimated at 3,000/. 

The New Basins formed on the area of what was formerly 
St. Mary’s Island, at Chatham, were completed and brought 
into use on Saturday afternoon, when the turret-ship JZonarch 
steamed from the fitting-out basin, being the first vessel-of-war 
to pass through the Gillingham Dock. 

Mr. Cornelius Walford died on Monday. He was known 
as a writer on antiquarian subjects, and was an active member 
of the Royal Historical and Topographical Society of London. 

Mr. J. J. Farrell has been entrusted with the carrying 
out of the extensive additions to the Medical Schools, Trinity 
College, Dublin, which were commenced by his uncle, the late 
Mr. John M‘Curdy, architect, Dublin. 

The Manchester Justices on Wednesday stipulated in 
the case of the Comedy Theatre that'a fireproof curtain should 
be provided before December 1. Owing to the absence of Mr. 
Darbishire, the architect, from Manchester, it was explained 
that the curtain had not been provided before, but it would 
only take two or three weeks to put it up, and the work would: 
be undertaken immediately. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BrRAY.—Oct. 12.—Plans, Specifications, &c., 
are required by the Pavilion Committee for the 
Construction of an Ornamental Building on the 
north end of the Esplanade, cost not to exceed 
6,0007. Mr. A. E. Doran, Quinsboro’ Road, 
Bray. 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 14.—Designs are invited by 
the School Board for the Erection of a School 
with Caretaker’s House. Accommodation to be 
for 1,100 Children in three Departments. Cost 
not to exceed £8 per head with Boundary Walls. 
Mr. D. Rees, Clerk to the School Board, Town 
Hall, Cardiff. 


FULHAM.—Novy. 2.—Designs and Specifica- 
tions are inyited for Building a Vestry Hall 
and Offices. Premiums of 75, 50, and 25 guineas. 
Mr. C. J. Foakes, Vestry Clerk, Berwick House, 
Walham Green. 


OLDCASTLE.—Oct. 12.—Plans, Specifications, 
and Estimates are required for Building Thirty- 
three Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. F. Jenkins, 
Executive Sanitary Officer, Oldcastle Work- 
house, Ireland. 


READING.—Noyv. 1.—The Berks Archzeolo- 
gical and Architectural Society offers prizes of 
3. 3s. and 2/. 2s. for the best set of measured 
drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in 
the county of Berks, to be competed for by 
students of art, under the age of 25, residing in 
the county of Berks. Mr. Slingsby Stallwood, 
Architect, Reading. 


SHREWSBURY. — Oct. 20.— Designs are in- 
vited by the Shropshire Horticultural Society 
for the Erection of a Lodge at the Principal 
Mntrance to the Quarry. Messrs. Adnitt & 
Naunton, The Square, Shrewsbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Oct. 12.—For Additions and 
Alterations to Farm Buildings, Auchinclech. 
‘Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 
.255 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


BARNET.—Oct. 7.—For Construction of Pipe 
Sewer (8,500 yards). Mr. F. I. Rumble, Sur- 
weyor, Station Road, New Barnet. 


BELFAST.—Oct. 6.—For Extension to Lunatic 
‘Asylum Buildings at the Workhouse. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast. 


Brswick.— Oct. 16.—For Construction of 
Viaduct for Gibbon Street Extension. The 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


BLACKBURN.—Oct. 14.—For Supplying and 
Fixing Wrought-iron Vertical Bar Fencing 
(750 yards), with Cast-iron Standards and Heads 
at the Audley Recreation Ground. Mr. J. B. 
M‘Callum, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Blackburn, 


BLACKPOOL.— Oct. 3.—For Building Dwell- 
ing-house, Coach-house, and Stable. Mr. T. 
Whiteside, Architect, 12 Princess Street, Black- 
pool. 


BRADFORD.—Oct. 2.—For Building Shop, 
House, Stable, and other Buildings. Mr. W. 
Longley, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Oct. 5.—For Building Two 
Chapels, Registrar’s House. Two Lodges and 
Entrance Gates, Bowling Cemetery. Messrs. 
Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan 
Arcade, Market Street, Bradford. 


BRIGHAM.—Oct. 10.—For Construction of 
Works of Sewerage. Mr. John Musgrave, 
Clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority, Cocker- 
mouth. 


BRIGHTON.—Oct. 20.—For Supplying Steam 
Boiler. Mr. A. Morris, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Church Street, Brighton. 


BuRGHEAD.— Oct. 8.—For Extension of Water 
Supply Works. Mr. H. M. 8. Mackay, C.E., 
Elgin. 

BURNTISLAND.— Oct. 17.—For Building Quay 
Wall (410 feet) in Tidal Harbour. Mr. Hender- 
son, Resident Engineer to the Harbour Com- 
missioners, Burntisland. 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 2.—For Erection of Tailors, 
Work-room and Stores at the Hly School. 
Messrs. James, Seward & Thomas, Architects, 
St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 


CARDIFF.—Uct. 12.—For Construction of 
Concrete Graving Dock on the Bristol Channel. 
Messrs. Jacobs & Pickwell, Engineers, 71 St, 
Mary Street, Cardiff. 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 29.—For Construction of the 
Cantreff Storage Reservoir and Works in con- 
nection. Mr. J. A. B. Williams, C.E., Queen’s 
Chambers, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


CARNARVON.—Oct. 3.—For Building Chapel 
at Waenfawr. Mr. Rowland Lloyd Jones, 
Architect, Carnarvon. 


CHIPPING SoDBURY.—Oct. 3.—For Building 
Sunday-schools. Messrs. Foster & La Trobe, 
Architects, 6 Clare Street, Bristol. 


CoTTiInNGHAM.—Oct. 7.—For Sinking Pump- 
Shaft and Excavating Adits. Mr. D, Maxwell, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 


DeEwsspuRY.—Oct. 8.—For Building Schools, 
with Classrooms, at St. Philip’s Church. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 


DoverR.— Oct. 6.—For Supplying a Double- 
Flue Lancashire Boiler, for the Oil Seed Crush- 
ing Company. Mr. W. Bushell, Manager, 
8 Catherine Court, Tower Hill, London. 


DuBLIN.— Oct. 14.—For Repairing Quay and 
Approach, Re-erecting Concrete Beacons, &c, 
Bealadangan Pass. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

DUNFERMLINE.—Oct. 8.—For Iron Beams, 
Columns, &c., for Co-operative Society’s Pre- 
mises. Mr. Scobie, Architect, Dunfermline. 

EccLESHALL.—Oct. 5.—For Building Addi- 
tional Premises for the Industrial Society. Mr. 
J. Hall, Architect, 10 Paradise Square, Sheffield. 


EcCLESHILL.—Oct. 2.—For Building Four 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. J. Crawshaw, Architect 
Eccleshill. 


ELTON.—Oct. 7—For Building Pump House 
at the Gasworks. Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough 
Engineer, Bury. 


FINCHLEY.—Oct. 42.—For Draining Portion 
of Cemetery. Mr. G. W. Woodrow, Clerk, Vestry 
Hall, Islington. 


HALIFAX.—Oct. 10.— For Additions to 
Offices, Wellington Mills. Messrs. Petty & 
Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—Oct. 17.—For Erection of Shed, 
Warehouse, Engine, and Boiler-houses, Chimney, 
&e. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Water- 
house Street, Halifax. 


HARTLEPOOL.—Oct. 28.—¥For Construction 
of Concrete Sea-Wall for the Protection of the 
Headland of Hartlepool from the inroads 
of the sea, and for the Formation of a raised 
Promenade (3,400 feet). Mr. H. Mair, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hartlepool. 


HemswortH.—Oct. 5.—For Building Two 
Houses, Shops, &c. Messrs. William Richardson 
& Son, Architects, 13 Park Square, Leeds. 


HIGHBRIDGE.—Oct. 19.—For Construction of 
Engine and 2 Boiler Houses, Chimney Shaft, 
Coal Store, Underground Tank Filters, High- 
pressnre Service Tank, Laying Cast-iron Socket 
Pipes (3 miles), &c., and Supplying Cornish 
Boilers, Pumping Engines, &c., for the Water 
Supply. Mr. A. Woodhouse, Engineer, King 
Square, Bridgwater. 


HoLBoRN.—Oct. 5.—For Construction and 
Alteration of Sewers. Mr. L. H. Isaacs, Sur- 
veyor to the Holborn Board of Works. 


Hove.—-Oct. 7—For Supplying Thirty-six 
Cast-iron Lamp-posts and other Work on the 
new Sea Wall. Mr. Ellice Clark, C.E., Town 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 


HvuLu.—Oct. 7.—For Sinking of a Pumping 
Shaft and Three Bores, and the Excavation of 
Connecting Adits at the Mill Dams, Cottingham, 
near Hull. Mr. D, Maxwell, Engineer. 


JESMOND.—Oct. 6.—For Erection of a Pair 
of Semi-detached Villas, with Outbuildings, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. Arthur Stockwell, 
Architect, Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


KIRKCALDY.— Nov. 2.— For Constructing 
Storage Reservoir, with Appliances, Filters, and 
other Works, on the Lands of Harperlees, 
Drumain, and Ballo. Mr. John Sang, C.E., Kirk- 
caldy ; Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.H., 714 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 


LInTHORPE.—For Building House. Mr. 
W. H. Blessley, Architect, Exchange Place, 
Middlesbrough. 


LLANDEBIE.—Oct. 9.—For Building Parson- 
age House and Offices. Mr. David Jenkins, 
Architect, Gorlas, Llandebie. 


LonpoN.— Oct. 7.—For Supply of Pumping 
Machinery, &c., for the Oude and Rohilkund 
Railway Company. Mr. W. F. Batho, Engineer, 
9 Victoria Chambers, 8.W. 
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LuURGAN.—Oct. 6.--For Erection of School 
Buildings. Messrs, Mathers & Bunting, Union 
Street, Lurgan. 

-Luron.—Oct. 13,—For Supply of Iron Pipes 
for Rising Main. The Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Luton. 

MANCHESTER.— Oct. 1.—For Repainting Out- 
side of Workhouse, Receiving and Casual Wards. 
Mr. George Macdonald, Clerk to the Guardians. 


MIDDLETON.—Oct. 10.—For Construction of 
Waterworks for Town and Suburbs. Mr. §. A. 
Kirby, 5 South Mall, Cork. 

MINSTER.—-Oct. 21.—For Drainage Works. 
Mr. Day, Surveyor, Minster. 

New WORTLEY.— Oct. 3.— For Building 
Fourteen Houses. Mr. C. F. Wilkinson, Archi- 
tect, 5 Infirmary Street, Leeds. 


Norsiton.—Oct. 8.—For Building Primitive 
Methodist Chapel and Schools. Rev. A. Ward, 
Cobham Villas, Hast Road, Kingston-on- 


Thames. 

NoTTiInGHAM.—For Building Two Pairs of 
Semi-detached Villas, Foxhall Road, Sherwood 
Rise. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Notting- 
ham. 

OPENSHAW.—Oct. 5.—For Building Dwel- 
ling House, Stables, Cart Sheds, and Boundary 
Wall, for the Local Board. Mr. Thomas Mayor, 
Surveyor, 41 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


PETERBOROUGH. — For Stables, 
Alma Road, Millfield. Booth, Peter- 
borough. 

PLYMOUTH.—Oct. 6.—For Constructing Hx- 
tension to Sewer Outfall at Lipson Vale. Mr. 
G. D. Bellamy, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 

PoutLock.—Oct. 15.—For Building Villa 
Residence. Mr. EH. T. Howard, Architect, 
Wellington, Somerset. 

PORTSEA.—Oct. 13.—For Alterations to Post 
Office, Portsea Hard. Mr. A. B. Mitford, H.M.’s 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


QUARRINGTON HILL, DURHAM.—Oct. 
For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel and 


Building 
My. 
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School. Mr. Neil Macara, Architect, Darlington. 


RAVENTHORPE.— Oct. 3.—For’ Rebuilding 
Drying-room at Oaklands Mill. Mr. J. Barker, 
Architect, Town Hall, Mirfield. 


SHOTLEY Brip@y.—For Building Vicarage. 
Mr. J. 8S. Quilter, Surveyor, 10 Brunswick 
Square, London, W.C. 


SUREWSBURY.—For Building Parish Room, 
Trinity Parish. Messrs. Oswell & Smith, Archi- 
tects, Dana Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


) SILVERDALE.—For Laying Out Land, Form- 
ing Roads, and Iron Fencing for Cemetery. 
Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, 
Hanley. 


SOLIHULL.—Oct. 6.—For Alterations and 
Additions to Union Workhouse. Mr. F. B. 
Endall, Architect, Solihull. 

SOUTHAMPTON.— Oct. 14.—For Enlargement 
of Post Office, High Street. Mr. A. B. Mitford, 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 : Whitehall 
Place, S.W. ’ 

SOUTHPORT.—Oct. 8.—For Supply of Cast- 
iron Hinged Gulley Grids and Frames, 214 inch 
by 13 inch. Mr. W. Crabtree, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Southport. 

SOUTHWOLD.—Oct. 8 —For Building a Pair 
of Semi-detached Villas, North Cliff Estate. 


Messrs. R. T. Orr & Son, Architects, 18 Pro- 


vidence Street, Ipswich. 

STEVENSTON.—Oct. 5.—For Supplying and 
Laying Cast-iron and Glazed Fireclay Pipes for 
Outfall, Main, and Branch Sewers. Messrs. 
Niven & Hadden, C.E., 131 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. 

SUNDERLAND.— Oct. 6.—For Building Exten- 
sive Drapery Premises, High Street and Fawcett 
Street. Mr. J. Eltringham, 62 John Street, 
Sunderland. ; 

SWANSEA,—Oct. 8—For Building Club 
House, Alexandra Road, for Trustees of Work- 
ing Men’s Club. Mr. Williams, Architect, 111 
Western Street, Swansea. 

SwiInDon.— Oct. 6.—For Erection of Farm 
House and Outbuildings at Hospital Farm, 
Broad Blunsden. Mr. T. S. Lansdown, Archi- 


|tect, Swindon. 


THOMASTOWN.— Oct. 2.— For Building Dis- 
pensary and Dispensary Residence. Mr. 2obert 
Young, C.E., Dunmanway, Ireland. 


WATERFORD.-—Oct. 5.—For Alterations and 
Additions to Post Office. Mr. W. B. Soady,, 
Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

WESTMINSTER.-—Oct. 8.—For Constructiom 
of Sewer. Mr. H. Wilkins, Vestry Hall, Picca- 
dilly, W. 


TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 
For Repairs, &c., to Workhouse, Aylesbury. 


Clement, Fleet & Co. . . £108 12 ©@ 
Ryle . A “ s a — OTTO 
Tofield : - - - « 56 10% 
Parradine . 2 . . + £6 20 Re 
HEARN (accepted) . . To Oa ae 
Grimsdale , . ‘ ° » AT TOR 
AYLESTONE. 


For Erection of Three Houses, &c., Aylestone. 
BROWN (accepted) . ‘ . £740 0 0 


BALCOMBE. 
For Marble Mosaic Flooring at Highley Manor. 
DIESPEKER & Co., Holborn Viaduct. 


BLACKBURN. 
For Works to River Blakewater, Blackburn. 
Mr. J. B. M‘CALLUM, Borough Engineer. 
HILTON (accepted). 


For Draining Tiles. 
HILTON (accepted). 


BRANDON. 
For Laying Sewer, &c., for the Brandon Local 
Board. 
Ainsley, Durham c - eco l t) LO 
Stokoe, Newbottle, Fence Houses 249 10 0 
R. & C. Witty, Brandon . wero.) OF 
Carrick : , A . 234 0 0 


Drxon, Fence Houses (accepted) 226 0 0 


Established 1820. | 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
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[Telephone No. 3,528. 
HIBITION, 1884. 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


ONOLLY, 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to their Closets, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the accompanying 


Tilustration. 


THE “SAFETY” VALVE WATER-CLOSET, 


WITH 


Conolly’s Reversible Trap (Patent No. 3,754). 


Ba) 


pstead Ro 


This drawing illustrates an improvement in the trap of a Closet, which 
placed in any position to suit the soil-pipe. This object is attained by means of a collar, 
in shape to that of an ordinary Valye-Closet. The base of the collar being round is flanged A; this is 
attached to a corresponding flange B, formed on the end of Trap by means of screw bolts, and from the 
drawing it will be seen that the outlet can be fixed in any position. 
be adopted in every case where a separate Trap is employed. 

The “ Safety” Valve Water-Closet, like the “ Nestor” as regards the Basin, is made with a cast lead 
trap above the floor line, The Trap is constructed so that the water-line is within 1} in. of the seating of 
the Closet; therefore it will be seen if there become any defect in the indiarubber seating, the trap stilb ~ 
remains sealed; by this means the necessity of a ventilating pipe is also dispensed with, 
system of having a weeping pipe from the supply to the Lead Trap fixed in the box of Closet, there 
being no space for the generation of gases. 
of soil corroding the edge of pipe, as the clack is made to open against it. 


CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION IN NEW SANITARY SHOW-ROOM. 
ad, 169 & 171 Drummond Street. 


admits of the outlet being 
which is similar 


It is obvious that this system cab 


also the old 


The overflow arm is also protected from the possibility 


WAREHOUSES—TOLMERS SQUARE, N.W. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 
For Marble Mosaic Flooring at Wylde Green 
' House. 
DIESPEKER & Co., Holborn Viaduct. 


CHESTERFIELD. 


For Rebuilding the Old Ship Inn, Chesterfield, | 


for the Brampton’ Brewery Co. Mr. G. 
Ropegr, Architect, Chesterfield. 
Hoole . : : c ‘ . £975 10 *0 
Heathcote . : » 922-720 
Marsden . ° ° . « “869 -7ae 
Coates ° . . . . 862 10 0 
Madin . 77S . « 88523779 
Marjerrison . ° . . - 9047 O20 
Gough ; , A Q 7 801 “1ee9 
WRIGHT (accepted) °. : - 800 070 
Glossop . : . ° A SD 1) 
Tinkler ° ° . . SL Co Dean, 
COLEFORD. 
For Building South Transept to St. John’s 


Church, Coleford. Mr. 8. GAMBIER PARRY, 
Architect. 

WALL & HOOK, Brimscombe (ae- 
cepted) . . . < . £5380 0-0 


COVENTRY. 
For Alterations and Extensions at the Coventry 
Sewage Works. 


Halliwell . ; . + . £6,400 0 0 
Miles A ; : 5 5 Ss) eo 
Boon. ; : ' : ee D030 ORO 
Garlick . d A 6 2 0t45 5001020 
Hughes & Co. . : . x so 00m aed 60 
MAYO (accepted) c Force. Wl) (0) 
Punshon (withdrawn) : +. 8, 00038020 


DARLINGTON. 
For Covering Part of North Sale Ring, at the 
Auction Mart of the Cattle Market, Dar- 


lington. Mr, T. Smirn, Borough Sur- 

veyor. 
Robson, West Hartlepool -£170 0 0 
Renshaw & Walker, Darlington . 150 0 0O 
Jameson, Darlington . 1384 0 0 
STUIRMAND, Darlington (ac- 

cepted) . . ; : - 12910 6 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


DARLINGTON — continued. 

For Building Walls to Enclose Land adjoining 
the West Cemetery, Darlington. Mr. T. 
SMITH, Borough Surveyor. 

Hops, Darlington (accepted) .£469 19 6 
Seven tenders were received. 


DUBLIN. : 
For Science and Art Museum, and Nationa 


Library, Dublin. Messrs. T. N. DEANE & 
Son, Architects, 
Highest Tender . £181,000 0 0] 
P. & W. BECKETT, Dublin 
(accepted) . 110,000 O 0 
Forty-five Tenders were received. 
For Supplying 1,300 Tons of Setts for the New 
Street at Cork Hill, Dublin. 
Trish. Per Ton 
8. id. 
Parnell ‘ 4 : . 5 nee O 
Dixon, Kingstown . : : 24 0 
Ballintoy Co. . 5 5 : 22 0 
Besbrook Co.  . . : : ele 6 
Gordon, Newry * Fe Lak . 5 A 
Welsh. 
Penmaenmawr Co. : ° 5 2B 8 
Brandret & Co. . : ‘ . 5 28 
Lupton & Co. . : : oe 30) 
Turner 5 : : : 6 eo 0 
* 500 Tons only. 
EASTBOURNE. 
For Marble Mosaic Flooring at New Municipal 
Buildings. 


DIESPEKER & Co., Holborn Viaduct, 


EDINBURGH. 
For Pipe Sewer along High Riggs, Edinburgh. 


Sinclair & Sons ©. ; ; F£1L0 16. 0 
Anderson ; By rot) ea O J 0) 
Beattie & Sons F Wot 2 6 
Brebner i ‘ 3 3 69 16 6 
Chalmers .. 5 3 69 O O 
Mackenzie: . : wy et (30 en OO) 
Morris & SONS (accepted) . 56yas «6G 


All of Edinburgh. 


GAINSBOROUGH. 
For Furnishing Offices for the Gainsborough 
Local Board. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Shaw, painter. 
Tall, plumber. 
Donson, joiner. 
Wooden Shed at Baths. 
DONSON (accepted). 


HALIFAX. ; 

For Construction of Street, including Paving 

and Draining, at Cross Hills, Halifax. 

Messrs. HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Sur- 
veyors, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

Rushton, Halifax ; ; . £457 17, 10 


Mann, Halifax: . ' 5 . 410 010 
Brook & Son, Halifax. ° . « 3877120 
Dentwist, Halifax : 5 5 Ooo ome 
Tyson, Halifax: . : A oe 
Washington, Sowerby Bridg » d70F0RRO 
Hall, Bradford . é : » Ss0elOmes 
DRAKE, Halifax (accepted) 21363") 6 FOO 


HASTINGS. 

For Second Part of Additions to Laurel Lodge, 
for Mr. William Stubbs. Mr. A. HESSELL 
TILTMAN, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 7 John 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Ditch ° . : . . £1,623 10 O 
Howell & Son , » 2 00557Q5008, © 
Hughes . F : : » 1,390 10 0 
Rodda . aoe Ese 0 121,375 ORO 
J.& P. PHILLIPS (accepted) . 1,265 0 9 


KENLEY. 

For Erection of Stables to Kenmure, Kenley, 
Surrey, for Mr. W. H. Mortimer. Mr. 
HERBERT D. APPLETON, A.R.1.B.A., Archi- 
tect, 157 Wool Exchange, B.C. 

Williams ., é 5 = . £549 0 0 
Taylor. 5 - - C - 468 0 0 


LEEDS. 
For Marble Mosaic Flooring at Gledhow Hall. 


DIESPEKER & Co., Holborn Viaduct. 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &., 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public, 
From 5s. each. 


Write for REDUCED PRIGE LIST and Testimonials to 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


A. F, ST, GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


Telephone Manufacturer and 


Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 


Patentee. 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, Nr. LEEDS, February 7, 1894. 


Gentlemen,— Will you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST- 
MENT, with Cord and Pulley as last. 


I may say those fixedin my house 


are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS. My joiner who- 
fixed them says they are SIMPLY PERFECTION, and [ agree with him. 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. > 


JNO. KEENAN, 


Bristol—A. Gardiner & Son, 


| 


SiG EO, 


ui 


Lf 


Price £12 12s. 


per pair. 


Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. 
Greenock— Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. 
London—Harry Pearce, 125 Great Portland St., W. 
Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working 


Manchester—Spink & Mallison, Blake Street,. 
Stretford Road. . 

Seotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. {gate Road. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West | 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


a ee i 
aakcod AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
e Me hea CLARK PROCE SS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger gcale in many 
ndustries.. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER , Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 
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KEIGHLEY. 
For Building Board School at Keighley. Mr. 
W.. Batuey, Architect, Bradford and 


Keighley. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Robinson, Keighley, mason. 
Lord, Keighley, joiner. 
Newbould, Keighley, plumber. 
King, Keighley, plasterer. 
Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
Higginbotham, Idle, painter. 


_ KINCARDINE O‘NEIL. 
For Building Dwelling-house at Pectillum, Mid- 
beltie, parish of Kincardine O‘Neil. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Elrick Bros., carpenter. - . £48 0 0 
Stuart, mason F c E .- 23 10 0 
Milne, slater. F : ; eZ LOO 
Mitchell & Co., plasterer . . 2210 6 


LEICESTER. 
For Building Mission Hall, &c., Stoughton 
Street, Leicester. Mr. C. OGDEN, Archi- 
tect, 4 Friar Lane, Leicester. 


Hall. 
Bent, Leicester . : A . £580 0 O 
Cursely, Leicester : : YESS HG 
Harwood, Leicester {2 563mO 20 
Richardson, Leicester . ~ S£0RaaO 
Beck, Leicester . . : . 542 5 0 
Jackson, Leicester : é ~ Osa nnle 6 
Riddett, Leicester C ~ o290R 0 
TURNER, Humberstone (accepted) 480 15 6 
Taylor, Leicester. ‘ Sy OY 
Architect’s estimate . 4 500. 0 O 
Cottage. 
Taylor, Leicester. : 23m O80) 
Bent, Leicester . ? : 232) 0 0 
Harwood, Leicester 209 a0. 20 
Beck, Leicester . ‘ : 720 StromeO 
TURNER, Humberstone (accepted) 195 9 4 
Richardson, Leicester . a 194A we 
Riddett, Leicester : = 18600 
Jackson, Leicester : - 2 16de1Gsea 
Architect’s estimate 185 10 O 


LEIGH. 
For Erection of Cottage at Leigh, Essex, for 
Mr. 8. 8S. Tomlin. Mr. Epmunp J. 


BENNETT, Architect, Gravesend. 
WoopHAMS, Southend (accepted) £215 0 0 
LIVERSEDGE. 

For Building Four Houses, Millbridge, Liver- 
sedge, for Messrs. Cooke, Sons & Co. Mr. 

S. SINKINSON, Architect, Millbridge, 


Accepted Tenders. 
Allatt, Heckmondwike, mason. 

W. & T. Milnes, Heckmondwike, joiner. 
Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer. 
Lucas, Liversedge, plumber. 
Horsfall, Liversedge, slater. 

Peel, Cleckheaton, painter. 


LONDON. 

For Erection of New Offices, with Additional 
Stabling, &c., for the London Parcels De- 
livery Company (Limited), at Rolls Build- 
ings, Fetter Lane. Mr. W. SECKHAM 
WITHERINGTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 79 


Mark Lane. Quantities by Mr. Edwd. J. 

Thomas, 79 Mark Lane. 
Rider : 3 : : . £5,938 0 0 
Boyce ° . : : 5) SED OW 
Kearley . 5,695 0 0 
Elkington . : 5,559 0 0 
Colls & Sons A ‘ . 5,445 0 0 
Larke ; ‘ ‘ ; 5 GSAxXes) (OP ae 
Shepherd . : ; : 20,200 0 0 
PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM 

(accepted) . : ; > BNes OXY 
Architect’s estimate . i 5 RBLO OW) 


For Painting and other work at Malden Fac- 
tories, Malden Crescent, Kentish Town, 
N.W., for Mr. F. W. Rowney. Mr. WALTER 
J. EsBetts, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Savoy 
House, 115 Strand, W.C. 

Perkins F ‘ ; 180), 010 


For Alterations & Repairs to Houses, 43 and 44 
Camden Square, N.W., for Mr. J. Matthews. 
Mr. EpmMuND J.. BENNETT, Gravesend, 
Architect. 


GOULD & BRAND (accepted) .£475 0 0 


LONDON—continued. 
For Building and Completing the Guildhall 
School of Music in the City of London. 
Mr. Horace JONES, Architect. 


Add if Port- 

land instead of 

Bath stone. 
Chappell . . £19,823 £1,275 
Killby & Gayford . 19,629 1,080 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . 19,595 Lio 
Conder : : . Lolg 1,150 
Holland & Hanne 19,475 1,500 
Perry & Co. Be ect esr iri 1,250 
Morter 3 : + LD are 1,060 
Webster 3 - . 19,000 1,500 
Hart i : . 18,450 2,600 
Mowlem & Co. . . 18,250 1,437 
Gentry ’ . . aisee 2,500 


For Workshops at Rear‘of Derby Houses, Great 
Eastern Street, E.C. Mr. E. EVANS CRONK, 


Architect. 
Lidstone & Son . 5 - . £320 0 0 
Thomas & Tremayne . ; . 3202050 
Lascelles & Co. . 5 5 . 289 sO ae 
Shurmur  . ‘ c : . 288 0 .0 
Coleman . . : ‘ . 1210 0 ao 
For Railings at Hackney Union, Sidney Road, 
Homerton. 
Lambard : ; fs £34 0 0 
Heward ‘ ‘ : 6 ’, 8216 O 
Shurmur : * = 3 . SO %eo mae 
Brooks . . : - - . 2m 
For Office Fittings, No. 2 Bury Court, St. Mary 
Axe, for Messrs. W. H. Mortimer & Co. 
Mr. HERBERT D. APPLETON, A.R.1LB.A, 
Architect, 157 Wool Exchange, E.C. 
Carter . : ‘ fs ; £85 0 0 
Williams ‘ : y i = 768" 0° 0 


Pritchard aaa : : : mb) 00 


For Marble Mosaic Flooring at Connaught 
Mansions; for Marble Mosaic Flooring at 
London Tramway Company’s New Offices ; 
for Marble Mosaic Flooring at Norfolk 
House. 

Messrs. DIESPEKER & Co., Holborn Viaduct 


(accepted). 


" PAYZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 
GIBBARD’S PATENT 
RELIABLE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Works: TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

BA LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 

fs N for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the _Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
bear Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
Thea ompetition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Pega 24 Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
pines aw Writing ; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 

peri ef Heraldic Work. 
return of post on receipt of full particulars. 
me rie from ie SKETCHES. Clients 
reate: i i 

the preparation of afore? st care and attention being devoted to 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, the most sanitary and most 
oe ee ee nee has obtained 13 Prize 

» Including the Gold Medal at Int i 
Health Exhibition, London, 1884. eek ea 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
Ss. S. PHILLIPS. 


ne Efficient Book-keeper by double entry seeks 
tes BE-ENGAGE MENT. Thorough knowledge of the Build- 
ing rades. Excellent testimonials as to ability 

A8. BURGESS, Post Office, Leicester. : 


CONTRACTS. 
ee LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, securit 

y ‘ 5 y on behalf of 

ved Botldes for, the dae petior maura pt Govertunent,. Moeee 

her | ry description, at moderate rates. O 
application, leave will be given to send in the Co Ty Dae 
- ha hy Picking any, Fecha hep ne charge being innate wiploss the 
10 Moorgate Street, London, i ot terms, &c., apply to the Office, 
onds 0: 
Govorament Dep ce Le COMMDARY are accepted by the several 


&c.—Address, 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


WM. 
) PATENT EMBOSSED 


10 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
¢t> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


GOODMAN & CO. 


NOTE—CITY OFFICES :— 
72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
EFIRE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
BLUE BRICKS, &c. &c. 
SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 


E. BOWEN, Stourbridge; WM. HARRIMAN & Co. (Limited), 

Newcastle; The ALDRIDGE COLLIERY Co, (Blue Bricks, &c.); 

Bowen & EDWARDS, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 
Pots); Peace & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 


STORES at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN 3 
G. E. R. Dkp6T, DEVONSHIRE STREET, E. 
L. & N.-W. R. Depét, OLD Forp, E. 


SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 
SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES, 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HITE SAND, DIAMOND GRIT, for 


Tryp Comenting, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 


Samples and prices on applicati 
Thcatexhnmmicants pplication to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


OOLLAMS & CO,,/VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application, 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“<9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June10, 1884. 

“Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London, Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 

‘‘ Dwar Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever kea»wn. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 

From James Garry, ay ert West Hartlepool, 

July 5 

“ Dear S1n,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR SiR,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
920nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
yey Dems oe and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLDESLEY, neat MANCHUSTER. 


OcroBeR 2, 1885. | 


LONDON— continued. 
For Enlargement of Slade School, Plumstead, 
for the School Board. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, 


Architect. 
Wood : A 5 . £1,382 0 0 
Wall 5 ARS BE ah 
Tongue : 1,214, OGM 
Stimpson & Co. : reel, 224) OO 
Lathey Bros. . et 98'5 ORO 
Lonergan Bros, : A a BR eG 
Grover & Son . ; , ibleswe ©) 
Jerrard ; c 79> OmeG 
F. Johnson - : 4 ifaleysy <6) 0) 
Oldrey 1,142 0 0 
W. Johnson 1, 100° O06 
Howell . ; 18096. O50 
Kirk & ean 5 1,044 0 0 


For Taking Down and Rebuilding No. 58 Cheap- 


side, for Mr. H. Cumming. Mr. J. H. 

SAuNDERS, Architect. 
Baylis : : - . £2,900 18 0 
Conder. ; é ; . 2,692.5 Ome0 
Greenwood : : 4 A Pyesy tO (0) 
Woodward : 5 2,660 0 O 
Rider & Son 2,645 0 O 
Colls & Sons : 5 CRE Or 
Brass : 5 aoe 0) @ 


‘For Building Wing to St. Helen's Vicarage, St. 
Quintin Park, “Notting Hill, for the Rev. A. 
Dalgarno Robinson, M.A. Mr. A. HESSELL 
TILTMAN, A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 7 John 
Street, Bedford Row, W. C. 


Stevens Bros. 4 A . £650 0 0 
M‘Cormick & Sons . 628° 10" 0 
Matlock Bros. 615 0 O 
Tinckham: A : » -CiseOeG 
Kerry & Son é : : . 600 0 0 
LAMBLE (accepted) 579 0 O 


For Alterations, &c., at the Horn of Plenty, 
Globe Road, E. Mr. E. A. Leae, Architect. 


Marr. £1,510) OF 0 
F.& F. J. Wood : . 1,500 0 0 
Walker 4 « 1,490,070 
Anley A prlcooS., ONG 
Shurmur . : f. . am 2.309, 0: 0 
Hunt - : : * Tszo0 05.0 
Hawkings . : 5 ello. OnmO 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON — continued. 
For Building Board School, Buckingham Street, 
Caledonian Road. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Archi- 


tect. 
Goodman é A . £13,699 0 0 
‘erry . ; NSO) OW 
Grovelea.- --« P 13185. OO 
Cox. . 12,840 0 0 
Brass F : , bpm Or 
Atherton & Latta ; : _ Ie W © 
Downs . 6 : A , Wee OW 
C. Wall 12,620 0 O 
Wall Bros. , i iss OW 
Stimpson & Co. : : 12,466 0 0 
Oldrey . é ‘ iia O 
Shurmur . ; ‘ WBE ES Oo) 0) 
Jerrard WA) Oe 1 
Howell & Son . 12 LOR ORLO 


For Enlargement of Board School, Henry Street, 


Mary lebone. Mr, T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
Sargeant . : : . ADEE “Ue 
Turtle & Co. 12,245 0 0 
J. Holloway Say O 
Scrivener & Co. 11,920 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 11,446 O O 
Shurmur . 11,259 0° 0 
Howell & Son. Tist5 395 ONO 
Grover 11,149 0 0 
Jerrard 10,992 0 0 
Oldrey 10,876 0 O 
Stimpson & Co. 10,830 0 0 
Johnson . TOO O 
Wall Bros. TOV OO 


For Alterations at the Bird in Hand, Bow Road, 


for Mr. Hyams. Mr. EDwARD Brown, 
Architect, 18 Hanbury Street, Spital- 
fields, E. 
Galt . . £494 0 0 
Jackson & Todd . 492 0 0 
Marr : : : 482 0 0 
Palmer & Co. - : . 480 0 0 
HAWKINGS Caoe eed 464 0 O 
Penterer’s Work. 
Pringle * 7 - ‘ : 92 0 0 
Thompson. : me cORLomEO 
PADDOW, sen. (accepted) (pale G 


LONDON — continued. 
For Building Board School, Hackford Road, 


Clapham. Mr. T, J. BAiLEy, Architect. 
Sargeant ; : . £11,795 9 O 
Reading : - 11,494 0 9 
Scrivener & Co. 11,401 0 0 
Turtle & Co. 11,189.05 0 
Oliver LTS 7 ORO 
Shepherd : TO OY 1) 
Atherton & Latta 11,060 0 9 
Tongue 11,050 0 Oo 
Wood i 10,990 0 oO 
Lathey Bros. . 10,987 0 0 
Marsland F 10,965 0 9 
Grover 10,954 0 0 
Wall Bros. : : » -10;9265R0mG 
C. Wall . : : : 57 10;899 Omg 
Cox : . . 10,884 0 9 
Holloway Bros. : 10,865 0 0 
H.L. Holloway . 10,787 0. 0 
Shurmur : 10,760 0 0 
Croaker . 10,727 O 0 
Downs 10,680 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. 10;570 O8SO 
J. Holloway 4 10,550 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 10,515 O 0 
Johnson . : : 10,470 0 0 
Jerrard . - A A Te 0 0 
Howell & Son 275 O 90 
Hart 10346 0 0 


For Erection of Additional Stables at Notting 
Dale, for the London: General Omnibus 
Company (Limited), under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Lanham, Quantities by Mr. 


A. J. Bolton. + 

Norris & Luke . £1,542 0 0 
Roberts - 1,141°7:0) 30 
Scarborough . : : 2 L120 
Evans : 1098 OO 
Dearing & Son . 1,065 O 0 
Richens & Mount 992 0 6 
North Bros. ‘ 6 990 0.0 
Aldridge & Jenvey Swine Oh. @ 
Haynes 97573 0880 
Parker 956 0.0 
Garrud : ; 937 1bm0 
Hunt : : 6 ii WO) 

875 0 90 


Knight. . 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle as in Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


Established in 1880. 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. 
The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of 
making the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, 


and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hitherto 
charged abroad or by the London agents. 


See “ Building News,’ Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the 
Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at15s. per sq. ft. 


Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at) 
20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing. | & 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS! 


The modern and important discovery in peeiantalacovedy inthe process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
pal eecnc than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


Th Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- 
torm in size than any wrought or hand- made Nails yet_pro- 


duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails | 
and free from wasters, they are found cheaper in actval use than | 


common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. P r ewt. less 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
**“MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special). Green. ace Lists,Illustrations, 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.G FACTORY— KENSIGNTON, 


bia 
== ——o0 


UTTAR 


. GARDINER - & Son's 
ALL SRINTS TRONWORKS 9 


BRISTOL 


WROT -|RON WORK OF EVERY KIND. 
WROT IRON SASHES k CHSEMENTS: 
FIRE PRoof K INSURANCE Doors. 
ECCLESIRSTICRL & DOMES kere 
Be FURNITURE. — > 

CRIRLOGUES X ESTIMATES on APelicn vt 


OLUME XXXIII.OF THE ARCHITECT 
Hiandsom 4 Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. price 128. 6d, 


ce; 175 Strand, London, W.C 


SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1885. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. ° 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY. 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced. 
No Chemical Baths are required. Ws ater only is used. The 
manipulation is exactly similar to the Pcrro-Prussiate Process. 
No additional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 
are quite permanent. 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Circular on aS OltoR ioe 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., in. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE RoW, 
BIRMING HAM, 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. . 


Out of 171” by 3” by 3” best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
Price 12s. 8d. per 100 blocks, or special quotation for ‘*ex 
ship’ orders. 

Sample of ey poe and full particulars sent on receipt of 

7d.in stamps. Importers :— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, gibatieB €quare, Chelsea, S.W. ‘ 


Large Stock Dry Mahogany Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mouldings, 
Deals, &c. —Telephone 3,188, 


6 Ay THE ARCHITECT. [Octopen 2, 1885. 


LONDON —continued. LONDON— continued. LONDON— continued. ] 
For Building Board School, Gill Street, Lime- |For Building Warehouse and Offices in Leman Melrose Gardens. : 
house. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Street. Mr. JAMES F. GOODEY, Architect,} Botterill i s is . . £996 0 0 
Sargeant . F * : . £11,530 0 0 Colchester. Quantities by Mr. W. Strud-| Trehearne & Co. . ; : . Tat ee 
J. Holloway . - s 5 ORS AOE wick, 14 Parliament Streét, London. Mears . = hie SE . fe) 6 Ee 
Wood Bros. . ‘ : . 10,837 0 O] Kimberley, Banbury . ° , £33,437 0 0] Rogers & Dickens r - « M109 OG 
Holloway Bros. 5 ; . 10,829 0 O|} Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury . 32,217 0 O Alldred M : - : . TOS ae 
Grover & Son . ‘ ? . 10,797 O QO] Lovatt, Wolverhampton. . 32,027 0 O] Nowell & Robson 7 . 654 0 0 
Oldrey . : ; ; . 10,796 0 O| Nightingale, Lambeth . - 31,493 0 O| Tomes & Wimpey : , ,  6SR8G =e 
H. L. Holloway ; ; . 10,673 0 O} Colls & Son, London = - 31,400 0 O| Carter . A i 3 - . 626 0 0 
Perry & Co... F ; - 10,499 0 O} Shaw, Westminster » 30,900 0 0} CoarT (accepted) . : 4 «OCS eG 
Harris & Wardrop . : . 10,497 QO O} Perry & Co., London F - 30,829 0 O} Surveyor’s estimate °. : » 20 ane 
Howell & Son. A : - 10,477 0 O} Brown, Son, & Blomfield, 
Wall Bros. . : . 7 LO; 35 euOunnO London . ; c 7 GHW OO: Cromwell Grove. 
Cox 3 : : : . 10,386 0 O} Chappell, London . ‘ mez 0.005. Oy Oe paegersli mane ; ; . 2 To ie 
Kirk & Randall ; ; . 10,342 0 0} Stimpson & Co., London - 29,860 0 O|} ‘rehearne & Co i , . a bO4 On ae 
Atherton & Latta : . 10,300 0 0} Higgs & Hill, London . ee, (00. O00 ON" Wears 3 ; : . me BTa OPO 
Jerrard , ; : 5 - 10,269 0 O|] Mowlem & Co., London . ~ 29,595 0 0 Avtdred. ; i : . , US7E TOR 
Wall 2 4  « « 4 2 10,249 0 0}. Kirk & Randall, Woolwich .. 29,433 .0 .0|) Rowers & Dickens at) span. MnnEanennn 
Stimpson & Co. - : - 10,200 0 0O| Morton, London . . ~ 20,800, 0 Ol Kowalke Robson ; . , 163840 6 
Shurmur : ; : . 9,882 0 0} Greenwood, London é : 28,692 0 9] Tomes & Wimpey : . 4, 2 SOC RG 
For Building Board School for Infants, Flint eas y oe ea ¥ aes 0 9} Carter’. : ‘ ‘ . 513 0 0 
Street. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Bee eo eam Col. ° | Coat (eccepted):. <5. 
Lathey'Bros, . + «+ .* .8842060- 0 ARTIN, uLLS = & Co, Surveyor’s estimate . . . 601 0 0 
Wall Broa. : : . aR A980 0 Aldershot (accepted) . poe? Onley Lae «0 
Downs . ; ‘ : : 5.385 0 o |For Paving Works, for the Fulham District Poplar Grove. 
Marsland . ; f « 10200900 Board of Works. Botterill . ; 3 . 900 0 0 
Cox . ; 3 ; : i% 529870. 0 Lisgar Terrace. Trehearne & Co. . - : »» tide 
Atherton & Latta . : . 5,206 0 0 Botterill 5 , A ' . £610 0 0 Mears . . : . . . 646 0 0 
Hart ‘ ; t ; . 5,042 0 O|. Trehearne & Co. . : 4 . 382 0 0] Rogers & Dickens . : », H4025 0D 
Oldrey , i ’ : . 5,000 0 0 Mears . : : : : . 3870 0 OO} Alldred C : : . 640 0 6 
Croaker -. i ; ; . 4,960 0 0| Tomes & Wimpey 4 360 0 0} Nowell & Robson . . » 600000750 
Scrivener & Co. ; , . 4,944 0 ©0| Rogers & Dickens : : . 343 0 0] Tomes & Wimpey : . - 594 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton . F . 4,921 0 ©0| Nowell & Robson - ~ . 3840 0 Oj; Carter, 4 : : ‘ «OLD r SOR IO 
Grover, ; : ; . 4,900 0 9| Coat . ; : : seeee 32910 ~O'ls CoAmnt(gecepied) = : . - 558 0 0 
Wall . f - A . 4,889 0 0 CARTER (accepted) ; ‘ . 309 0 O} Surveyor’s estimate . : -. 663 .0. 0 
Stimpson & Co. k . 2, 4,840.00) 0 Surveyor’s estimate. . 7441.0 0 
Smith & Son , 3 ; . 4819 0 0 Melrose Terrace. Brooklyn Road. 
J. Holloway , : \ . 4,800 0 ©| Botterill . c . “ » 622 0, 0} Botteril . A . . <om20 20 0) 
Howell : Z ; . 4,797 0 ©| Trehearne & Co. . é - - 465 0 0} Carter. : : A » 296 0 0 
H. L. Holloway ‘ ' . 4,743 0 ©0| Rogers & Dickens . : - 460 0 O| Rogers & Dickens ‘ * s* 24570" 0 
Johnson . ; A i . 4,700 0 0| Mears . c : ‘ : . 455 0 O| Trehearne & Co,°. : ° » 229" 0- 0 
Jerrard , : - : , 4,574 oy 0) Alldred ° e ° . 445 0 0 Mears . e ° “e ° . 190 0 0 
abr ; ; Tomes & Wimpey 4 = » 423 0 O} Alldred * . *e 188750" 0 
For Mission Church, Dilston Grove, Rotherhithe. | Nowell & Robson ; ) . 415 0 0O| Tomes & Wimpey :  -=8 9 ¢GMIOE 0 
Mr. GEO. Leae, Architect. Carter . » ha * « 405-0: 0) % Nowelite Robson . oo RO 
SHURMUR (accepted). CoAT (accepted) . - F » 3896 0 0} COAT (accepted) a * » 150 0-90 
Revised estimate. Surveyor’s estimate . . . 480 0 0O| Surveyor’s estimate -. . 2 9246"=0~ 0 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
BELLMAN’S PATENT GULLY. 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
a] weceives and disconnects one Rain-water Pipe and Three 


| Waste Pipes. : 

| Avoids all Splashing, Forms Drain for Area or Surface. 

| Wentilates the Pipes and Trap.| Is easy of Access for Clearance, 
The ordinary P or S trap to be used in connection with Gully being 

in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 

| thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 

a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


aot, ARMs fll i ANNA The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 
coi | el KS. ann ws) Fi and of various sizes. 
| ETI) EAHA | | a aa TM DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, ~~ ne 
7 Mittin Ait THIS @ULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities 
ee iy : ARI AE TT on Sanitary Matters 
‘ <7 4 ji—-$$—— a | Ss e 
mn, Za 7, - PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 
ZN rane n Yanna wits fs 
N Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


BEHALELMAN & IVEY, 


Patentees :—W7. EE. ENDEI.E @& CO., 
3 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price Two Shillings.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


LONDON— continued. 


; Carthew Villas. | 
Botterill : F : £441 0 0, 
Rogers & Dickens c . » 350 0 0 
Trehearne & Co. . i . 20295. 1072 0 
Mears . ; 3 6 2209) 00 
Tomes & Wimpey . . Pe26G S080 
Nowell & Robson Q ¢ 254 0 0 
Carter . , . : ; 249 OO 
COAT (accepted) . A : oe23 (et OURO 
Surveyor’s estimate . ' 21 320) 100 £0 

Haydn Park Road. 
Botterill .. : : : oy ulead. 
‘Trehearne & Co. . 4 - 7 OUS)  OMU 
Rogers & Dickens . 598 0 O 
Mears . . A 3 5 570) OmeO 
Carter. § 568 O 0O 
Tomes & Wimpey 552 0 0 
NOWELL & ROBSON (accepted) 526 0 0 
Coat b 502. 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . ’ 3 055) Om OG 
Oakley Road. 
Botterill . ; A 4 533 0 0 
Trehearne & Co. . 353 0' 0 
Rogers & Dickens " 2 e300 Ono 
Mears : ; . : > 94150520 
Tomes & Wimpey é oon en). 0) 
Nowell & Robson . 3 : cone eet) 

CARTER (accepted) 299 0° 0 
Coat. 2007 OO 
Surveyor’s estimate 385 0 0 

Shepherd’s Bush sine 
Botterill . . ay DOO a0 
Mears . ‘ : sal SU OREO 
Rogers & Dickens , , See OID) 
Nowell & Robson ‘ 4 207 O O 
Trehearne & Co. . A 5 206 0 0 
Tomes & a BESY 4 206 0 0 
Carter . : ' . 201 OF a0 
Coat (accepted) . : 4 oye SO One) 
Surveyor’s estimate . 200 0 O 
For Reinstatement after Fire a 406 Mare 
Street, Hackney. Mr. 8, BLACKMORE, 
Architect, 
._SHURMUR (accepted) . é . £593 0 0 
No competition. 
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LONDON — continued. 


| For Works in connection with the formation 


of Kitchen Offices at Lancaster House, 


Savoy, for the Savage Club. Mr. WALTER 
J. EBBETTS, F.R. LB. A., Architect, Savoy | 
House, 115 Strand, W.C. 
Baylisnea: s : 5 gelled) AW 
‘LOUGHBOROUGH. . 
For Alterations and Additions to the General 
Baptist Chapel at Woodhouse Haves. Mr. 
W. T. HAmpToN, Architect, Loughborough, 
Quantities by the Architect. 
Noon & Son, Hilton Belo OF 8 
Blood Brothers, Sheepshed . 593 Lo 15 
Johnson Brothers, Loughborough 569 10 0 
Watson & Levett, Loughborough 521 4 0} 
Sleath, Rothley . SDD a1!) 
Needham, Loughborough 486 18 0O 
WESLEY, Woodhouse (accepted) . 480 11 2 
LUMPHANAN. 
For Alterations to Old Smithy at Peelbog, 
Lumphanan, 
Accepted Tenders. 
Calder, Aboyne, carpenter . £23 10 0} 
Mitchell & Co., Paachory: plas- | 
ferer >. 21-10 0) 
Lemmon, Inverurie, mason . 5 ASO 
J. & W. Cumming, ‘Tarland, slater 610 0 
NORMANTON. 
For the Removal of 15,000 cubic yards of Clay, 


3 feet thick on area of 3 acres of Land, for 
the Normanton Local Board. Mr. IT. Reto, 


C.E., The Grove, Normanton. 
Parkinson, Wakefield . £1,746 10 0 
Carter & Hall, Bradford Moor . 1,730 0 0O 

Hattersley & Walker, New 
Wortley ; 1,496 10 0 
Davidson, South Ossett A erles40083) 80 
Ellis, Wakefield ‘ 2088 Oe 
Roberts, Oakenshaw ‘ . 1,244 15 O 
Wilsden, Castleford Z ae LO Sal Gay 0 
M‘KniGut, Halifax (accepted) 1,144 0 0 

POYNTON. 

For Heating Poynton Chapel, Wellington, 


Salop. 
BACON & Co.., London (accep ted). 


NORDEN. 
For Excavating and. Laying a. Pipe ‘Drain, 


Edenfield Road, Norden. Mr. E. ROTHWELL, 
Surveyor, Church View, Norden. 


Mason & Stone, Shaw . £170 2-6 
Trickett & Adams, Rochdale . OOS aS. & 
Turner & Sons, Heywood .. , . 92 8 ‘0 
Kershaw, Rochdale ; « , O2EMZES6 
ASHWORTH & SON, Norden (ac- 
cepted) . : i ‘ v §88"300 


NORWICH. 


| For Building Board Schools at Thorpe Hamlet, 


Norwich. Mr. J. H. Brown, Architect, 

The Lower Close, Norwich. I 
Hawes , F 5 ; . £12,800 .0 90 
Lacey . . 7 ‘ +) -12,082520 8 0 
Wege 5 : 5 + LSS Om 
Bennett . j ; :  Lbjt90n OO 
Youngs & Sons : : vu Ll gl Oe eG 
Downing & Sons é « 10,5000 0 
HAMMOND (accepted con- 

ditionally) . 10,000 0.0 


All of Norwich 


PERCY MAIN. 
For Additions and Alterations to the Percy 
Arms. Hotel, Percy Main, for Mr. George 


Fogg. Mr. P. W. THomson, Architect, 

Willington Quay-on-Tyne. 
Turner & Green, Wallsend . .£695 0 90 
Wylam, Jarrow ‘ . 653 0 0 
Smith, Willington Quay 595 0 0 
Wier & Williams, Willington 

Quay , : : - Dot a One 
Leadbitter, Dunston «) DOs OMEO 


PORTSMOUTH. 

For New Sewerage Works and Pumping Station 
at Stamshaw, near Portsmouth, for the Cor- 
poration of ‘the Borough of Portsmouth, 
Mr. PERCY BOULNoISs, M. LCE, Engineer. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. H. P. Foster. - 

Moss & Co. 5 £7,765 Dg 
Jackson , 7,255.08 0 
Ward é 6,777 0 0 
Mackay , 6,299 16 10 


Hayter ‘ é i 5,691 0 O 
Hall . 5,427.19 6 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
PRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Prans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Gerrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 


receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SPRAGUH’S TABLES, upon application. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
Group III. (South Gallery, North Court), Stand 382. 


Registered é f PAVO ) : 0 S: } ; Trade Mark. 


POUTREY’sS 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 22%:920032 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 

RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L?- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERGHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


For Delivered Prices S Water DEG les apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH 


OOOO S000 OOOO 0O00OFF000FFOSSSFO0 FOOD 


SIMPLEX ILissuaall 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, « * * * * * * * 


PATENT FLOORING, 


ORNAMENTAL FLOOR BORDERS, 


DADOS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, &c. 
Patented throughout Hurope, the United States 
of America, and the Colonies. 

Full Particulars and Prices of A. PUTNEY, 
Baltic Wharf, Paddington, London, W.; or of 
his Agents, throughout the Country. 


_ “SANITAS” _ 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary lustitute Medal, Hxhbibition, 18352. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


ex ex xx SKYLIGHTS & 
Sw) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No weed Gontract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PLL P LSS IS SSL L SS SSIS 


GROVER & Co. (#imitey, Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


& * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * 
POLO SOSSE STS SSS SPOS SS STHSSHO TES SSO POSE; 


a SS SSN 
ee SE 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


(A SPECIALITY). 


The Sanitary Engineering & Ventilation Co, 


Advise with Architects as to the SANITARY ARRANGE- 
MENTS, 7.e. the 


DRAINAGE, WATER SUPPLY 
AND VENTILATION 


of New Houses ; prepare Specification ; and execute such Special 
Work by their staff of trained workmen under Engineer’s 
supervision (which enables a ceriificate to be given). 


Address MANAGER—The SANITARY ENGINEERING and 
VENTILATION CO., 115 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
‘(established 1875.) 


BATH STONE. 


FACILITIES FOR SELECTION AND QUALITY _ 
UNEQUALLED, HAVING UPWARDS OF ’ 


300,000 FEET CUBE 


IN STOCK OF ALL KNOWN DESCRIPTIONS. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


Ve & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on nt ene for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all Weniatice of F ii jp si 
Selected specially to sui rchitects 
BATH § TONE, {* Specifications and Builders’ use 
_Address_YOCKNEY & co. Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


GALVANIZED CorRvEATED PITCHED) 
ROOF 


an 


ae 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

fst SE Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so 

much sought after by Architects for i ansons: Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a:e now offered by the Pio- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 


reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under, 


Mr. MUSCOTT, oy hitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries» 


Clynderwen R.S.0., South Wales. 


IRON ROOHING. 
HAY SHEDS, BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCAOOLS, MISSION ROOMS. 
GALVANISED IRON SHEETS. 


Felt Tanks, Fencing, Eaves, Gutters, Down 
Spouts, Nails, &c. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & CO,, 
25 Hatton Garden, Liverpool. 
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SOUTHGATE. 
For Constructing the Sewer and Disinfecting 
Chamber outside the Northern Hospital, 
Southgate, N., for the Local Board. 


Bell . 2 c ( £1,912 0°70 
Wilkinson 5 . . ra. KO 7am OuRO 
Killingback . . 31,5689 7-0) 70 
Adams 5 : - ol .Gtt ORO 
Pizzey Z 5 A e Bb LEGO. 
Nicholls . . . - = 13600)5.0) 70 
Cooper & Co. . 5 : . 1,535 0 0 
WALL (accepted . 4 + L020 & ONO 


WINSHILL. 

For Building Lock-up, Inspector’s Quarters, &c., 
at Winshill, Burton-on-Trent. Mr. J. SOMES 
Story, C.E., County Surveyor, Architect, 
Derby. Quantities by the Architect. 


Wood, Hilton j : £844 7 9 
A. & §. Main, Loughborough . O20 O80 
Noon, Marston-on-Dove . F802 57158 
J. & C. Hunter, Burton . Pach eles AW) 
Oldershawe & Sons, Heanor 780 0 0 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent 450) OF @ 
Hodges, Burton-on-Trent GED W 
Wigley, Burton-on-Trent 2 ito TLO 
Chamberlain & Co., Burton-on- 

Trent : : ; : exe) (0) 
De Ville, Burton-on-Trent 735 0 0 
Maddocks, Burton-on-Trent 12D Wa 
Mellors, Burton-on-Trent . ee (Us Oe 0 
Wileman, Burton-on-Trent . a tity Or 

WRESSLE. 


For Building Farm Residence, &c., Bracken- 
holme, Wressle. Mr. WALTER HANSTOCK, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Batley. Quantities 
by the Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Spencer, York, bricklayer and 
mason. : 5 : So OMO 
Horsnell & Heald, Ossett, carpen- 
ter and joiner , ; opoe On. 0 
Jessop, SBatley,. plumber and 
glazier , : : S iba We 
Cordingley & Sons, . Bradford, 
plasterer ; : ; 7 LOS ORO} 
Atkinson, Leeds, slater ’ 100 18 O 


WALLINGTON. 
For Erection of Oak Fence, for Mr. J. Gibbs, 
Wallington, Surrey. Mr. HERBERT D. 
APPLETON, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 157 Wool 


Exchange, H.C. 
Per Rod. 
Tribe ° ° e ° ° ° £2 8 0 
Rowland. ‘ 5 5 ‘ wee AL OH 
Curtis . . . ‘ : 2° 10 


TRADE NOTES. 
A TWO-LIGHT stained-glass window has 
lately been erected in the parish church of 
Acaster, Selby, Yorkshire, representing the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter. ‘The artists are 
Messrs. Mayer & Co. 

Messrs. BILLING & Co. have removed their 
show-rooms from 7 New Oxford Street to their 
manufacturing premises, Smart’s Buildings, 
WG: 

THE chapel attached to Repton School has 
been lighted with gas, the whole of the 
fittings for which have been executed by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. They have been designed so as to be 
in character with the existing work, and, with 
the exception of the wall brackets, are of 
polished brass. The brackets are of iron, re- 
lieved with brass. 

THE shipments of pig iron from Middles- 
brough for September show an improvement in 
trade, the shipment being the largest of any 
month this year. The total quantity shipped 
was 85,198 tons. The increase in the shipment 
has been principally to Scotland. 

SoME Paris iron manufacturers have founded 
works at Creil for the production of steel by 
the Clapp & Griffith process. Two Clapp & 
Griffith converters, one movable and the other 
fixed, are to be installed, and the works are 
expected to be.in operation in December. 

THE registered offices of the Builders’ 
Accident Insurance Company are removed to 
31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 

THE Haybridge Iron Company (Limited), 
Wellington, Salop, have just taken over for 


starting the Old Park Ironworks, close by, 


which have been standing for several years. 
The works comprise three blast furnaces and 
colliery areas, and are the property of Mr. 
Edward Cheney. 


THE American Elevator Company, of 38 Old 
Jewry, have just completed the erection of a 
second passenger lift of the Standard Hydraulic 
type in the Hétel Chatham at Paris. The com- 
pany completed their first one in this hotel some 
six years ago, during which time there has been 
no expense for repairs, beyond the renewing of 
two of the four cables, and an annual expense 
of a few shillings for repacking. Two of the 
original cables are still in use, and in good con- 
dition, in spite of the constant wear of six 
years. Mr. Holtzchuch, the proprietor of the 
hotel, has been so pleased with the results of 
his first lift that it led him to order the second. 
The company state that they are certain no 
other type of lift than the Standard Hydraulic 
Elevator can show so good a record, covering, 
as it does, so long a period. 


Mr. H. Stores, M. Soc. Eng., F.G.8., &c., has 
completed a voluminous and exhaustive work 
entitled “Malt and Malting.” The subject is 
ably treated from an historical, practical, and 
scientific point of view, constituting a valuable 
and interesting publication as well as a much- 
needed addition to the literature of malting. 
The book contains the history of malting from 
the early ages to the present time. Part 2 
treats of the materials used in brewing. Part 3 
of buildings and tools—construction of build- 
ings, pneumatic malting, capacities and costs, 
tools and apparatus. Part 4 of the processes 
of manufacture—selection and preparation of 
materials, germination, steeping, sprinkling, 
flooring, withering, drying, finishing, and 
storing. Part 5 of literature and statistics— 
bibliography, list of patents, appendix, and 
analytical index. It is, perhaps, one of the 
most erudite and elaborate productions that has 
yet appeared on the technology of a particular 
trade. The book is handsomely bound in cloth, 
and will be ready in a few days. The work 
contains 650 pages, and is published at a guinea 
by Mr. F, W. Lyon, Eastcheap Buildings, E.C. 


HEALTH AND INTEGRAL STRENGTH IMPARTED AND IMPAIRED VITALITY RESTORED 


BY THE USE OF MILD CONTINUOUS GALVANIC CURRENTS, AS GIVEN BY MEAN3 OF THE 


(HARNESS’S PATENT) 


Of the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED (Successor to the PALL MALL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Universally approved by the leading Physicians as the best, safest, and most effectual Remedy for Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, Kidney Derangement, Constipation, Loss of 
Nerve Power, Deficient Vital Energy, Asthma, Bronchitis, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Hysteria, Indigestion, Sluggish Liver, &c. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
Major PAKENHAM, Longstone 


House, Armagh, writes :—February 23rd, 1885. “I 
am _ very happy to inform you that the Electro- 
pathic Belt which you supplied me with has com- 
pletely cared me of the Rheumatic Gout, from 
which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly 
two years, and I now feel as strong and active as I 
have ever felt in my life. Several of my friends 
have, on my recommendation, tried these Belts, 
and in every case the result has been most satis- 


tactory.”’ 
BRONCHITIS. 


The Rev. EF. AUBREY, Rose Cottage, 
130 Ystrad Road, Ystrad, Pontypridd, writes : Jan. 3, 
1885. Ihave very great pleasure in being ab'e to 
give a favourable report of the effect of the Child’s 
Lung Invigorator, which I obtained from you last 
October, for a little relative of mine who suffered 
from Bronchitis. It has materially benefited her, 
and produced a wonderful change in her general 
health, and I trust that your valuable Electropathic 
Appliances continue to benefit others, who, 
variously afflicted, use them to that end.”’ 


[™ 2 ORTANT TO INVALIDS.—The Consulting Medical Electrician, who has had fifteen years’ experience, and has made the application of Electricity to 
of Disease a special study, attends daily for consultation (personally or by letter) at the PRIVATE CONSULTATION ROOMS of the Medical Battery Company, 


NO ACID REQUIRED. 
WILL LAST FOR 


GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 


BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
INTERNAL WEAKNESS. 


Miss M. HUDSON, Twyford, Derby 
writes :—March 20th, 1885. **Seven months ago I 
purchased one of your Electropathie Belts. I nee@ 
not describe the symptoms here, but refer to my 
letter of June 17th, 1884, No. 3,144. I have worn the 
Belt every day since that date; it has been an un- 
told comfort to me. I would not be without one, 
and cannot say enough in ‘favorr of your Belt ; all 
not better known. I shall 


I regret is that they are I 
lady who may wish to hear 


be glad to write to any lt 
more particulars respecting my case, and shall cer- 
tainly recommend your appliances to my friends, 


NERVOUSNESS. 
Mr. A. J. BAGOTT, 38 Lansdowne 


Crescent, Great Malvern, writes :— May T2th, 
1985. ‘*I csnnot sufficiently express the satisfaction 
which your Electropathic treatment has given me. 
I feel stronger, both in body and mind, than I did 
previous to wearing your appliances, and the 
nervousness has all but disappeared. I shall 
willingly do all in my power to make your treat— 
ment known, and thank you very, much for the 
interest you have taken in my case. 


the Cure 
Limited, 


52 Oxford Street, London, W. An experienced Lady is also in Attendance Daily. RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE SHOULD SEND FOR A PRIVATE ADVICE FORM 


(POST FREE), 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 2!s., payable to C. B. HARNESS, 52 Oxford Street, London, W., the ELECTRO- 
PATHIC BATTERY BELT will be forwarded, post free, to any part of the United Kingdom. 


A Hundred and Thirty-two page Treatise, Illustrated, entitled, ‘* ELECTROPATHY ; OR, HARNESS'S GUIDE TO HEALTH,” post free from 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Limited, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


’ 
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Henry Klein. A spirited composition, full of|the Portland cement made by this firm are also 
THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. fire ; both words and music are excellent, and shown, and a cement-testing machine is pro- 
thoroughly suited to each other. By-the-by,|vided, so that the crushing strain of the block 
MR. FREDERICK PITMAN, of 20 and 21 Pater-| ve suppose it must be a misprint in the last} per square inch can be easily seen. By a recent 
noster Row, has lately published the follow- verse, which is responsible for the statement) test a sample of this cement (neat) bore the 
ing :-— Ub. ‘ “Love breathes in his eye” ; “eye” is doubtless|enormous pressure of 17:67 tons before it 
“Caro Fior” Valse. By Frangoise Moorat.| intended for “ sigh.” succumbed. There is no doubt that Messrs. 
A really pretty and well-written valse, which} « Which would you be, dear?” (in D and F),| Ellis’s hydraulic lime, &c., is the best produced 
has already won popularity an the hands of the | words by Oonagh, music by Henry Klein. A/from the blue lias formation, and the large 
famous Strauss Band at the “ Inventories. We pretty ballad, full of poetic feeling, and with number of waterworks, gasworks, railways, 
ag safely recommend it.to the attention of the music well adapted to express it. The com-| tramways, &c., on which it has been used beay 
musical public during the approaching way poser of ‘Dream on,” which has gained signal ample testimony as to its worth. 

pene a: ee cocecat ei favour on many public platforms, has here) The Croft Stone Quarry and Brick Company, 
7 ae 4 ae oe et, Pe ey ae made another good hit. We venture to predict Croft, near Leicester, make an extensive dis- 
Pe anitary band. The printing and “Tt is not Home without Thee” (in D and G),|stone. This material is made from the smalh 
ee ll i ee front ae hein a| Words by Oonagh, music by Henry Klein. A chippings and fine powder of the celebrated 
te a = os os Pas 8 “| pathetic and touching ballad set to suitable | green stones of the Leicestershire formation, 
= -: - = ce ae Peat conan wanker music, well and artistically written. We may | which is well known to be harder than granite, 
Mcaher outcome of our ee Summer ost eee of all’ the above songs, that)and on which-a large portion of England 
ti MMe aivcady noticed “La Féte™to distinguished by the absence of the “‘valse” depends for its road-paving material. Mixed 
ion.  ( e y refrain, a style now carried ad nauseam. We)with Portland cement, the name adamant ex- 


Valse.) The rhythm is well marked, and the 1] heck : 
chief melody graceful followet hy other num. ST 6s to welcome the ange prec ie eee 
ee 0) Like the “Caro, ior lion busts and pictures teeming with figures in 


ee > already gained favour. at bas-relief look almost as fine as plaster of Paris. 


the “Inventories” and elsewhere, and can also| THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY | tt is almost needless to say that this material is 


be had in the various forms in which the “ Caro 


Fior ” is published INSTITUTE AT LEICESTER. being largely used for building purposes, both 
‘ in slabs to form the walls themselves, and alk} 


ee fouth agen see: cca Cae Messrs. JoHN ELLIS & Sons, Barrow-on-Soar, ornamental portions required in a building. 
: a nee y near Loughborough, show their popular Barrow | As to price, it appears to compete most favour- 

poser is almost sufficient to guarantee the ii F hich dallas ts aed th ei RelA fea neas ¢ this oh 
standard of her compositions, but we are glad ime, for which a medal has been awarde em, ably with ot. er com posite: odies 0. is cha- 
Met 4 ony as to the excellence. of thist nen hydraulic plaster, and Portland cement. |racter; as an instance, string courses can be 
mae itis ine. 6 Y ited aiop and cannot cat oe lime is so well known that it needs no supplied as low as one shilling per foot, while 
3 ie gap: comment, and this is forcibly acknowledged by | such articles as gate-pillars would cost less than 


fe erate tt.canbe had for. piano, the award, but the Barrow hydraulic plaster is if made of oak. The non-porosity and damp- 


ponies Ofial prac. , a comparatively new preparation of Messrs. Ellis proof character of the Croft adamant is exem- 
_ Mr. Henry Klein, of 3 Holborn Viaduct, has |& Sons, and one that will probably become as plified by means of a water-tank shown on the 
just published the following songs :— popular as the lime itself.. This plaster has/stand, formed of slabs of the material two 


“Sing On” (in F and B flat), words by|been introduced as a superior article to any in |inches thick in a skeleton iron frame. These 
Thomas Williams, music by Henry Klein. A|the market. It attains great hardness in a/|tanks are being extensively made by the firm 
song which exhibits considerable originality, and|short time, increasing with age, is reasonable | for domestic purposes, and we should be glad 
is of a class not often seen nowadays. It will|in cost, and may be used by any ordinary |to see them come into general use. In first cost 
be a welcome addition to the list of bassand|workman. It is non-absorbent, and may be they compete with galvanised iron in price, and 
baritone songs, being best suited for those voices, | worked up to a polished surface. It has been are practically indestructible in wear; at the 
though also published for tenor (key, B flat). | in use for two years, during which time it has|/same time they look cleaner, and the material. 

“Away! Away!” (in G, for tenor voice), | been closely watched, and the trial results have |seems a more suitable one to contain water for 
words by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, music by | proved in every way satisfactory. Samples of|household purposes thaniron. The invention 
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WORKS, CAMBRIDGE HEATH. 
Wanufacturers of every descripfion of 


ELECTRIC BELLS, BATTERIES, INDICATORS, 


And all Fittings and Accessories for the Trade. 
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has our hearty good wishes. As the estate|and good collection of facing bricks in different | domestic appliances. We append an illustra- 
from which the Croft granite is raised contains| colours, and their wire-cut, common, and tapped tion of the invention, which consists of a 
beds of a fine red clay, under which a large/building bricks are good value, and have an toothed wheel fixed over a swinging pen- 
portion of the stone is found, the Company | excellent “ring” with them. /dulum, In connection with this is a ‘small 
make a large quantity of bricks, both stock,| The Ibstock Colliery Company, Ashby-de-la- ‘indiarubber bag and vertical -rod, with a 
wire-cut, and rubber, and they compare favour-| Zouch, is another of those companies whose flange, or wedge, which acts: on the wheel. 
ably in price and quality with most of their) property enables them to combine the making of When the indiarubber bag is expanded by 
competitors. clay goods with the raising of coal. The com- | the pressure of alr from the push, the wedge 

Messrs. Edward Smith & Oo, Coalville,|pany enter largely into the manufacture of piece on the vertical rod is lifted and moves the 
possess the most attractive stand in the exhi-|drain-pipes, which from the tests made with|wheel round, in doing which another tooth 
bition from a decorative point of view, their}them by Messrs. Wootton Bros., Coalville, catches the pendulum and causes it to swing, 
display consisting of a varied collection of en-| appear to have withstood a remarkably high /and so act upon the bell. When the pressure is 
caustic and glazed tiles for all purposes, archi-/ strain, and they bear the character of being removed the wedge piece returns to its original 
tectural terra-cotta, &c. A beautifully-executed | universally true in shape, and quality of no/| position, and is ready for the next signal. In 
panel, 4 feet by 2 feet, is shown in encaustic) mean importance. Chimney-pots are another |an hotel or place where a continuous ringing is 
tilework, treated after the style of stained-glass| item to which special attention appears to be| likely to take place, a winding of the apparatus, 
ornaments, in pieces, representing the days of) paid, and fire-clay goods are extensively manu-| which is effected by means of a lever and cord, 
the week by the old heathen characters, with|factured, retorts for gas-works forming an|may be required once a day, but in an ordinary 
the names of each under them, the signs of the especial feature, and drain-pipes are also manu- | dwelling-house once a week will in most cases 
Zodiac figuring above, This is a eioice piece of factured in fireclay. ‘I'he ordinary clay of this|be found sufficient. It will be readily conceded 
work, and highly creditable to the firm. A/company contains about 9 per cent. less of| that this is a simple and direct-working agent, 
novelty in connection with the ornamentation silicon and 13 per cent. more of alumina, a/and must commend itself to those persons: ac- 
of glazed tiles, the invention of Mr. Keats, the | composition considered by experts to be advan-|quainted with the pneumatic system, and we 
manager of the firm, is also shown, being no/|tageous to the goods manufactured of it. believe it is an improvement that has occupied 
less than a means of producing a photographic| Messrs. J. T. Gent & Co., King Richard’s | the attention of those connected with this in- 


picture in relief upon the tile before it is glazed, 
and which seems calculated to exert consider- 
able influence in the future on decorative tiles. 
The objects are even more strikingly life-like 
than on paper, and the colouring and glazing 
brings out the picture in greater relief. Amongst 
the other tiles exhibited by the firm there are 
some excellent specimens of work. In terra- 
cotta ornament the principal article is a fine 
specimen of foliated work, forming a window 
in a deep red colour. 

The Whitwick Colliery Company (Limited), 
whose works are adjoining the last-named at 
Coalville, and who are also manufacturers of 
bricks, terra-cotta, &c., on a large scale, are 
present with specimens of their work, amongst 
which we find a collection of terra-cotta orna- 
mental work, second to none in the exhibition, 
and superior to some that is shown. The 
colours—both of the buff and red—are ex- 
cellent, and the work is well executed. The 
examples cover string-courses, foliated panels, 


Road, Leicester, the old-established electrical 
engineers, have an interesting exhibit of some 
of their specialities connected with electric 
and pneumatic house-bells, &c. The newest 


Ae 


introduction of the firm shown on their stand 
isa patent pneumatic pendulum indicator in- 
troduced to simplify the working of pneumatic 
bells, and which we consider will prove a valu- 


dustry for some time past, and Mr. Gent may 
be congratulated on having solved the problem 
so simply and effectually. The exhibit gene- 
rally consists of samples of their several systems 
of electric house-bells, of which they have no 
less than seven distinct modes of applying. 
Mr. Gent is, we understand, now engaged upon 
one or two important improvements in connec- 
tion with electrical communication as applied 
to hospitals, &c., of which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak at a future time. 

Messrs. Elgood Bros. (Stand No. 79), a local 
firm having offices at 50 Friar Lane, have a 
good all-round exhibit of artistic metal-work, 
comprising, amongst other things, fittings for 
lighting by electricity in wrought iron of most 
quaint design. Most worthy of notice were a. 
dragon, winged, and fighting out most lustily 
from the wall to which he is chained, and with 
a powerful light emitted by an incandescent 
lamp which is fixed curiously between his jaws, 
This is after an old Venetian torch-holder, pro- 


brackets, balustrades, &c. There is a varied 


able addition to the working of these useful 


bably of the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
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of an old ruin, 
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Address— 
GILBERT KEMP, Esq.; 
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floor. W. or W.C. district preferred. A lease will be taken of 

them if suitable, and furniture purchased if desired—Send particulars 
to GILBERT Kemp, Esq., 57 and 58 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


rs BUILDERS and OTHERS.—A Merchant retiring, 

wishes to invest his capital either upon permanent or temporary 
mortgage, in sums of not less than £200 each.—Address, with par- 
ticulars of security, ALPHA, Box 7,195, Daily Telegraph. 


1O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An Auctioneer and 

Building Surveyor, with good practice, has Vacancy fora Youth. 

This is an exceptional opportunity to one suitable for the profession, as 

he would. be entirely, and reside, if desired, with the principal. 

Premium One Hundred Guineas. Business established 1838.—Address 

in first instance, by letter only, C., 103 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 
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___ fee “City Press,” June 24, 1885.—*. . . In which are combined all the best features of pendulum and lever indicators.” —— See ‘“‘Builder.’—. , . ‘Lhe arrangement is so 
simple that it is impossible for it to get out of order.’””——See “ Builders’ Weekly Reporter,” July 10, 1885.—“New advantages are gained, and the instrument is adapted to pur-, 


poses which have hitherto required specific and diverse appliances,” 


CHARLES W. STEWART, Inventor & Electrical Engineer, 41 Millais St.. Camberwell, S.E. 
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tury. Another grotesque is so formed that it 
may be hung on a wall or (at pleasure) be 
lifted down and placed upon a stand for light- 
ing up pictures, &c. A winged dragon again 
serves to hold out a three-branched can- 
delabra. A hexagonal lantern, with curiously 
split scrolls and tendrils and good pierced work 
is also worthy of more than a cursory glance. 
In bronze metal and brass they show a few 
specimens only of pendent lanterns, gaseliers, 
and brackets; these are good but simple in 
detail. Repoussé work of really high class is 
exhibited in services, finger-plates, kc. Bronze 
metal door furniture and bell fittings for 
external use, and in brass and hardwoods for 
internal doors, also brass-cased rim locks (very 
effective and bright when fixed), are as good as 
we have seen exhibited. Supplementing their 
exhibit of wrought-iron work, comprising a 
beautiful little hand-gate, panels for use in 
gates, railing, and balconies, Messrs. Elgood 
Bros. show photographs and scale drawings of 
some large entrance-gates, with pillars, wing 
railings and standards, bank portico gates, 
gates and railing for Board Schools, cemeteries, 
&c., all of which have recently been executed 
by them. 
Messrs. Goode & Co., Park Road, Lough- 
borough, exhibit two flushing-cisterns or water- 
waste preventers on the syphon principle, of a 


commendable character, both of which we 
have illustrated. The one that, in @ur opinion, 
will find most favour in the eyes of sanitarians, 
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is the “Invicta,” a strong, ‘well-made article, 
having a separate chamber for the ball-valve to 


act in, and securing rapid and effectual syphonic | 


action. Its salient points will be observed by 
means of the drawing. The cylinder to the 
right of the illustration is fitted with a cover 
fitting closely around it, and on pulling the 
chain this cover is depressed or pushed 
downwards, causing the water in the cylin- 
der to fill the required space in the bend 
of the syphon, and so bringing it into 
action at once, On the apex of the bend a 
small orifice in connection with an air-tube is 
provided, and as this runs down below the 
bottom of the cistern, the syphon is kept at all 
times in free communication with the atmo- 
sphere without interfering with the flush, which 
discharges the quantity the cistern is made to 
hold in full whether the handle be held or not, 
and, owing to the presence of the air-tube, 
partial syphonic action is effectually avoided, 
Acertificate of merit (the highest award granted 
to a water-waste preventer) has been awarded 
to the “Invicta.” The second one shown by 
the firm is called the “ Peerless,” and differs 
from the “Invicta” mainly in the point that 
the quantity of water, up to, but not beyond, the 
contents of a full cistern, that may be discharged 


at each flushing, is entirely under the control of 
the operator ; thus, as long as the chain is held 
down the water flows, but when released the 
supply ceases. This is certainly a new feature 
in syphon cisterns, and places the closet to 
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which the appliance is attached on the same 
level as a valve-closet. In other respects the 
cisterns are similar. The patented air-tube is 
present here also. Both of these cisterns are 
strong and well made, and a point that we have 
not yet alluded to, but which applies to both, is, 
that should the warning-pipe by any means 
become stopped, it will be known by the water 
flowing over the top of the cistern (for the band 
of the syphon is above the top of the cistern), 
and that no water can enter from the service- 
pipe during a flush, thas rendering them water- 
waste preventers in the strict sense of 
the term. Messrs. Goode also show a 
double valve for hot-water circulation, which 
has also obtained the highest award, a cer- 
tificate of merit. It is constructed for 
flow and return work, and is equivalent to an 
H piece, with three throttle valves. It is com- 
posed of three valves, all actuated by the same 
operation. When one of them is closed, two 
are open for flowing and returning, and when 
these two are closed the other is open, and 
forms a syphon. ‘The price of this appliance is 
much lower than any of the ordinary kinds that 
has come under our notice, and it is in every 
respect a simple, reliable piece of mechanism. 
The other article of note shown by the firm isa 
single sluice valve for hot or cold water, gas, or 
other fluids, constructed upon the principle of a 
toothed quadrant, acted upon by an endless 
screw, is thoroughly reliable, durable, and low 
in cost, and has been extensively sold both in 
the United Kingdom, the colonies, &c., and 
appears to us to camprise all that is claimed 
for it by the makers. 


On 


CHELTENHAM INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE fourth annual exhibition in the Winter 
Gardens was opened by Mr. Gambier Parry on 
Monday. The Mayor presided, and having 
given a brief address, Mr. W. N. Skillicorne, 
the treasurer, traced the origin and growth of 
the successive exhibitions that have been held 
in Cheltenham, and said that any surplus from 
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WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


Saw-Mills and Steam "Turnery, 
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BRASS FOUNDRY. DOOR SPRINGS. 


CARTLAND’S PATENT HELICAL CLIMAX, SMITHS’, 


DOOR SPRINGS. 


AND OTHER 


Also Sole Makers of the “RELIABLE” Door Spring, as in use at Royal Exchange, Manchester, and 
Y, various Post-offices and Banks throughout the kingdom, 


TLondon Address & Show Rooms :—40 Holborn Viaduct. 
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the present exhibition would be given to the 
funds of the Free Library and Museum. Mr. 
Gambier Parry, in the’ course of his address, 
remarked that that was not only an interesting, 


but also an exceedingly important, occasion. | 


The great results which had been accomplished 
originated with some half a dozen working men 
of Cheltenham, and that was a circumstance 
enough to stir the hearts of all who were in 
independent positions to come to the assistance 
of the work and aid it with all their force. 
The men who started these exhibitions were 
men evidently of high thought and high motive ; 
they endeavoured to initiate something which 
would raise the character and opportunities of 
working men, which would cultivate their 
intelligence and elevate their morals. He was 
very glad to see from information sent him by 
their secretary that it was the intention of the 
committee of mechanics to assist as far as pos- 


sible one of the greatest movements in that. 


town. Cheltenham was a place of education 


and refinement, but he was bound to say that | 


when he came some years ago to preside at a 


general meeting of its School of Science and | 


Art he thought that school was a disgrace to 
the town: a mere back room, without light, 
and without proper accommodation for the 
industrial class of students. 


that the Corporation were coming to the assist- 
ance of the school. 


for esthetic people only was the idea of those 
who did not go into the matter fully. The 
schools of art were an important boon to the 
mechanic, training the attention and teaching 
accuracy. Institutions such as these, to be 
regarded seriously, must be regarded in rela- 
tion to the circumstances of the day in which 
we lived. He believed that we were commencing 
in England a great and a new era. He must 
not go into politics, but he would say this, that; 
the course of future legislation rested with the 
people at large, and so upon the skill and 
education of the people would depend to an 
incalculable extent the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the British Empire. 


| THE LEICESTER SEWAGE SYSTEM. 


A PAPER on “The History of Sewerage and 
Sewage Treatment at Leicester,” was read at 
the Sanitary Congress by Mr. J. B. Everard (on 
behalf of Mr. Councillor Underwood), in which 
the improvements which had been effected in 
sanitary matters in Leicester since the passing 
of the Public Health Act, 1848, were reviewed. 
The author said that in 1849 a preliminary in- 
quiry was held under the Act, and a report 
founded on that inquiry described the sanitary 
state of the town as very bad, fever being rife, 
and of a fatal character. The ‘most palpable 


He was glad to 
hear that an improvement was to be made, and | 


The idea of some that a 
school of art was for independent people and 


}source of the fever was said to be the miasma 
arising from the evaporation of the foul water, 
which inundated certain parts of the town 
‘during the summer floods, and by which the 
impurities from the larger sewers were carried 
back into many of the houses, yards, and 
streets. The population of the town was slightly 
over 50,000. The number of streets was given 
as 242; of these only 112 were culverted, and 
no less than 130 either not culverted or but 
‘partially so. There were no regulations for 
draining the streets or courts, and what had 
been done was the result of arrangements at 
different times among the owners themselves. 
The culverts were criginally intended for the 
conveyance of surface water, and mostly took 
‘the place of the old open ditches or water- 
courses ; by degrees the owners had been allowed 
'to connect house drains with them, and they 
became the receptacle for every kind of filth, 
conveying it to their natural outfall, the river 
Soar, which was thus constituted virtually the 
main sewer of the town. This was the state of 
things when, on September 5, 1849, the High- 
way and Sewerage Committee passed a resolu- 
tion, ‘That Mr. Thomas Wicksteed, of London, 
should be appointed engineer, for the purpose 
of reporting as to the best mode of draining 
and sewering the borough, and of presenting a 
plan, with an estimate of the expense.” Mr. 
Underwood then referred at great length to the 
establishment of the present sewage works by 
Mr. Wicksteed, and, continuing, said in esti- 


mating the character and value of Mr. Wick- 
steed’s sewerage scheme, although great fault 
had been found with it, he thought it ought to 
be admitted that, considering the views held 
and the lack of experience at that time, it was 
a very able and enlightened effort to deal with 
a difficult question, and that it fairly met the 
wants of that day. It was a somewhat singular 
coincidence that the thirty years for which My, 
Wicksteed estimated his sewers adequate had 
just expired, and their experience proved that 
the time had come when some important altera- 
tions must be made. The working of the main 
sewers was for some time satisfactory, and their 
construction was not so bad as had been some- 
times represented, being formed mostly with 
double brick rings, and intended to act as sub- 
soil drainers to some extent. They must have 
been fairly well executed, no serious collapse 
having occurred. Considerable cleansing had, 
however, of late years been necessary, the 
deposit being principally road “detritus,” 
and caused in a measure by insufficient engine 
power at the works, the sewers having been left 
gorged for a long time together. As seen in 
the light of experience, however, the weakest 
point was the insufficient size of the main 
sewers, which for years had led to cellar flood- 
ing, and was an especial weakness with the 
central sewers. The storm water gorged the 
sewers, and the pressure due to the head in the 
higher levels cause the water to rise, as from a 
fountain, into the basements. That had been 
remedied to some extent by storm-water sewers, 
and part of the district had a duplicate system, 
one solely for storm water. From observation 
the construction of main sewers of insufficient 
size appeared to be a frequent cause of weak- 
ness and difficulty. When the Corporation took 
over the works they continued the lime treat- 
ment, and the accumulations of sludge had 
gone on from that time to the present, and what 
had been removed had been mostly given free 
to parties who would undertake the cost of 
removal. Various other recognised modes of 
treatment, however, besides lime had been tested. 
Mr. Underwood explained them, and said the 
two last exceptionally dry seasons had put 
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a great strain upon the resources of the 
Corporation at their works, and their beirg 
for a long time together during the summer 
droughts no water flowing other than the small 
quantity passed from one pond to another by a 
very slender canal traffic, the river below the 
town had, at the end of the summer, been 
composed mainly of the Leicester sewage 
effluent. In September last year an inquiry 
into the condition of the Soar was held in 
Leicester by Major Tulloch; at the instance of 
the adjoining authority, when the Council 
undertook to proceed at the very earliest time 
to consider the matter with a view to an im- 
provement, and this they had been engaged in 
doing during the last year. In their consideration 
of the question, preconceived opinions and the 
schemes of the past, of course, came under re- 
view. A “free outfall” had been so much in 
the minds and the phrase upon the tongues of 
those who had considered and discussed the 
subject, that almost everybody had come to the 
conclusion that this was the thing to be sought 
after. The phrase sounded well, but the con- 
ceptions of many who summed up their ideas of 
the problem by the demand for “a free out- 
fall” were of rather a vague character; 
at any rate, no clear description had ever 
been given of what was intended or how 
it was to be obtained. A _ free outfall 
and a gravitation scheme was no doubt right 
theoretically, but practically it was found 
that even if at all attainable it would be 
most costly and difficult in the valley of the 
Soar. On the whole, the Soar valley schemes 
for sewage disposal appeared to the committee 
fraught with risks too many and too great to 
encounter. Another proposal was made, viz., 
to utilise and extend the present pumping out- 
fall station, and lift the sewage toa height of 
150 to 170 feet on to an estate of about 1,360 
acres under the control of one owner, at a dis- 
tance from Leicester of only 14 miles. On 
June 30 last the Council decided that 100 acres 
of this estate should be purchased, and the 


remainder leased for thirty years at an annual | 


rent of 45s. per acre. The idea of the com- 
mittee was to use this mainly as a broad irriga- 


tion area, and it was confidently believed that 
with this estate in hand the Corporation would 
be able to deal with the sewage of the town 
without risk or interference for many years to 
come. The Inspector of the Local Government 
Board had expressed himself favourable to this 
scheme, and it is quite expected that it will be 
carried out. The Council of the borough at the 
present time awaited the official report of the 
Local Government Board to their memorial in 
favour of the scheme, and requesting authority 
to raise the requisite funds. 


—_+—_—— 


TRADE IN CALIFORNIA, 


THE English Vice-Consuls have prepared re- 
ports on the'state of trade in some of the 
towns of California. Los Angeles, on the 
Southern coast, which is somewhat new, is 
advancing rapidly in business, in wealth, and 
in population, and although the progress is so 
rapid as to be startling, there is every indication 
that the prosperity of her people is permanent 
and substantial. The county records show that 
most of the land purchased during the year was 
paid for in cash, and that where a mortgage 
was given in part payment, the amount of the 
cash payment was generally in excess of the 
amount secured by the mortgage, thus relieving 
the transaction of any taint of speculation. 
During the years 1883-4 the four leading archi- 
tects of the city furnished plans for buildings 
worth 2,525,000 dols., all of which have been 
constructed. In addition, a large number of 
buildings have been constructed from plans 
furnished by builders and architects of lesser 
note. 

Among the principal imports of Great 
Britain are Portland cement, tin, and iron. Port- 
land cement is largely used in Los Angeles, and 
several miles of sidewalk have been constructed 
with it in the city in the past year; it is also 
used in the construction of sewer-pipe and pipes 
for irrigation. The price during last year has 
varied from 16s. to 20s. per barrel of 400 lbs. in 
car-load lots.. The present price is 17s. per 
barrel. Venetian red is one of the paints in 


greatest demand.’ By one firm about 100 tons 
a year have been sold, The wholesale price 1s 
102. 10s. per ton, and the retail price 12s. 672. 
per cwt. The foundries are paying 11. 38. per 
ton for Glengarnock pig iron. Of this amount 
1. 12s. represents the freight from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles, which would be saved by 
shipping direct to the port. : 

In San Francisco great interest is felt in the 
prospects of the Panama and the projected 
Nicaraguan canals. ‘The opening of one or both 
of them would be of the greatest importance to 
the prosperity of this coast, and would espe- 
cially encourage the trade of San Francisco, as 
the superiority of its harbour and other busi- 
ness advantages could not fail to concentrate at 
it the shipping trade, and make it the dis- 
tributing point for a large amount of country. 

According to the report of Mr. J. W. Harri- 
son, the past year proved disastrous to importers 
of pig iron, there having been a steady decline 
for the first nine months, and the quotation of 
the last three months shows sales of foreign 
iron at fully 2 dols. per ton less than importa- 
tion cost. To the American manufacturer there 
was this redeeming feature, that less foreign 
pig iron by 17,821 tons was imported than in 
1883. Previous to last year at least 75 per cent. 
of the pig iron melted in San Francisco was 
Scotch, but now Eastern iron is a most formid- 
able rival, the low prices ruling in New York, 
assisted by recent railway freight reductions, 
enabling Californian manufacturers to obtain 
American iron at the same price as Scotch iron. 
This stagnation of the metal trade has been 
universally felt, and there appears little prospect 
of this year showing an improvement on last. 
Foundrymen are acting cautiously, buying only 
to suit probable demand. Glengarnock iron has 
fluctuated during the year between 22 dols. and 
25 dols. per ton on the spot, whereas the cost 
delivered has never been under 24 dols. 50c., 
and at the beginning of the year was over 
26 dols. per ton. The stock on hand at the end 
of 1884 amounted to 16,864 tons, which was 
826 tons more than at the end of 1883. Of this 
stock 9,100 tons are Scotch and English, and 
7,768 tons American manufacture. Were it 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE X/Xtw CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation. 


A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention, 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 
4 Tue Sanctuary, S.W., Lonpon : November 22, 1884, 


ewhich was very successful, 


¥. H. Sure, Esq., 52 QUEEN VIcTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room 


»” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 


Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.— Yours 


€aithfully, DAVID URQUHART. 


Letter from Mr. F. E. Morris, Architect and Surveyor, Colchester. 


DEAR Sir, 


I haye now much pleasure in forwarding you the result of the testing of the Ventilation of 
town. ; The room is 38 feet 6 inches by 17 feet by 15 feet, equal 9,817 feet 6 inches, cube, and is fitte 
‘and 4 inch inlet pipes, fixed horizontally between joists of room over office, 
about 8 feet per hour, and fixed 7 feet from floor. I had seventeen thermome 
ceiling line. The first reading was taken at seven o'clock, which was as follows :—64 deg. average for lower thermometers, 
next reading taken at eight o’clock, when the readings were 67 deg. for lower and 110 deg. for upper; readings were then taken 


with outlets through north wall. 


ters hung in room—nine at an elevation of 6 feet from floor line, 


CotcHester : August 31, 1885. 


the new general Office of the Essex and Suffolk Fire Insurance Society. in this 
d with two of your 18-inch Automatic Siphonic Aspirators, with 8 inch outlet 
The room is lit with eight Sugg’s gas-burners, each consuming 


and eight at 10 inches below 
and 65 deg. for upper. The gas was then lit, and the 
every half hour, temperature at 6 feet from floor 


remaining at 67 deg., and that at ceiling having increased to 115 deg. at 10.30, at which tim? testing ceased, the result being much more satisfactory than I expected. I shall, in 
future, use them in all cases where I possibly can.—Yours truly, 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


. “ VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducte 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. 
Tunning parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere, 
a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous s 
at an equable temperature in the apartment. 
+ the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. Ata higher 


the heated air through the larger tube induces 


and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere 
in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innoxious a 


The exit for the vitiated air is placed in 


but the action and the results are the same. 


Ff, HE. MORRIS. 


siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose offices, 52 Queen 
dinto the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 

In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
tream. The result isa rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 


In a small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 


‘level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 


through the exit tube, which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, an 
@ feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. 


with acknowledged success,” 


d upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 
The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 
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not for the present state of stagnation among 
foundrymen the stock would be deemed very 
light, whereas taking the consumption of 1883 
as a standard, and considering the quantity due 
here shortly, it is probably sufficient for all the 
requirements of the trade. 

Thetotalimportation of wroughtiron amounted 

to 13,880 tons, being 3,000 tons less than in 
1883. There hag been since the beginning of 
the year a fall of 3 dols. 50.c. per ton, the price 
being now 22 dols. 50 c. against 26 dols. at the 
end of 1883. 
_ The imports of cement were the lightest 
known for many years, and among them were 
many German and Belgian cements. The year 
opened with a large stock, and the price was 
low. Portland sold as low as 3 dols.; Belgian 
and German were freely offered at 2 dols. 75 c. 
A California cement lately introduced bids fair 
to be a rival in quality to Portland cement, 
while it can be brought to this market much 
cheaper. 

The Vice-Consul at Port Townsend, in Wash- 
ington Territory, which is more northwards on 
the western coast of the States, says the manu- 
facturing interests of the territory have attained 
a highly gratifying degree of development, that 
of lumber taking the lead. In Western Wash- 
ington, between the Cascade range on the east 
and the Coast or Olympic range on the west, 
and between the 47th and 49th degrees of north 
latitude, is a thickly-timbered belt of fir, cedar, 
alder, maple, ash, and other woods. Of these 
probably fir represents three-fourths. In the 
midst of this timber region lie the waters of 


Puget Sound, whose irregular shore-line forms | 


innumerable harbours splendidly adapted for 
the erection of saw-mills and other wood- 
working factories, and also for the establish- 
ment of shipyards. In this timber belt there 
are 20,000,000 acres covered with timber, which 
will average 25,000 feet of lumber to the 
acre, or a total of 500,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber. _‘Fir-trees frequently attain the 
height of 250 feet, and the mills some- 
times turn out planks 100 feet in length. 
There are 24 mills on Puget Sound, which 
cut in the aggregate 1,300,090 feet per day. 
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These mill corporations own mill property, 
including town sites, amounting to 6,320,000 
dols.; have 150,930 acres of timber lands, 
which are valued at 754,650 dols., and represent 
a total investment of 7,074,650 dols. Two 
counties are missing from this list of timber 
lands, the figures not being obtainable. Very 
many of these mill corporations own sailing 
vessels, which are engaged in carrying lumber 
from the various mill ports to San Francisco 
and foreign countries, besides having agencies 
in San Francisco, and owning property there in 
the shape of timber yards. Seven mill corpora- 
tions own between them about 30 vessels and 
12 hig-boats. The business of furnishing logs 
for these mills gives employment to a great 
‘many “camps,” and in prosperous times it 
/Tequires 300 camps, or 1,200 men.: The lumber 
/made from fir is splendidly adapted for mills, 
|and the fir spars make the finest masts known. 
The future of the lumber business of the Sound 
district is closely linked with the progress of 
California, Central and South America, Aus- 
tralia, and the islands of the South Pacific, 
with occasional shipments to the Hawaiian 
| Islands and China. 


—_r—_—— 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


AN inquiry was held in Leeds on Monday into 
the causes of the explosion in Messrs. Kitson’s 
mills, by which two men were killed. 

Thomas Kitson said there were two boilers 
when his firm took the premises, and.the one 
which exploded was an extra one that was put 
in in 1881. It was purchased through the 
agency of Messrs. Wainwright & Son, brokers. 
They made a report of the purchase before 
delivery. In January 1884 the boiler was re- 
paired by a man named Pilkington, a plate 
being put on in front of the fire-box. In March 
and August 1884 Pilkington also attended to 
the boiler, and on the latter occasion he took 
out a “ Galloway ” tube, putting in two “B. B.” 
plates. It having been pointed out that another 
of the tubes was leaking, it was arranged to 
have the repairs effected at the same time that 
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a patent stoker was affixed to the boiler. These 
repairs were commenced on Saturday morning, 
the 19th instant. No one ever suggested that 
it would be dangerous to have the tube removed. 
The boiler was insured in 1881 in the Engine, 
Boiler, and Employers’ Liability Insurance Com- 
pany (Limited). The boiler had been inspected 
at intervals by the officer of the company; but: 
he did not know whether there had ever been 
an internal inspection. He had a written appli- 
cation from the company for an internal inspec- 
tion. He did not know that in July and October 
1884 he received notices from the insurance 
company pointing out that the boiler had not 
been inspected since April 1881. 

A Juryman: This shows us that Messrs. Kit- 
son had plenty of warning. : 

Mr. Archibald Barr, Professor of Engineering 
in the Yorkshire College, said that he had made 
a thorough examination of the boiler the day 
after the explosion. He had drawn up the fol- 
lowing report :— 

The boiler, which is of the “ Galloway” type, 
is about 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 24 feet: 
long. The furnaces are 3 feet 2 inches in 
diameter, and are united toa flue of a some- 
what elliptical section, 3 feet 2 inches high and 
6 feet 6 inches in width. The latter had 
originally been fitted with 25 Galloway tubes, 
placed vertically, and arranged in ten rows 
across the flue, the rows being of three tubes. 
and two tubes alternately, the row nearest the 
front having three tubes. The shell of the 
boiler is of $-inch plates, lap4pinted and single 
rivetted in both circumferential and longitudinal 
seams. The flue is 7-16 inch plates, with single 
rivetted lap-joints. The boiler is fitted with a 
double safety-valve, each valve being about 
3% inches in diameter, and loaded (as found 
after the explosion) to about 57 lbs. per 89 inches. 
The boiler failed through the collapse of the 


Galloway flue, the bottom of which at the left- 


hand side was forced inwards, and torn alone 
one of the circumferential joints, and also at 
the attachments of four of the Galloway tubes. 
The safety-valves are of sufficient size, but not 
of good design, and much out of repair. The 
valves could be turned into positions in which 
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System of VENTILATION _for 
Churches and Chapels. 


+ Gg. on application to 
SHARP & CO.,, 


11 HOLBORN 


CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
& CO., 


PRUDENTIAL WORKS, Greville Street, Holborn, .C., at the rear of the Prudential Life Assurance Company. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


ELNCTRIC LIGHTS. 


Estimates Free 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Architocts’ Specifications specially attended to. . 
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_ they were very stiff to raise, but in the posi- 

tions in which they were found they were suftis 
ciently free. The plates of the flue have not 
suffered much general corrosion, but between 
the heads and the rivets attaching the tubes to 
the bottom they are deeply furrowed. The 
edges of the plate, where fractured along the 
circumferential seam, as referred to above, 
show signs of the plate having been grooved to 
a small depth before the collapse. These 
defects, however, I believe to have had little or 
no effect in bringing about the failure. The 
boiler has undergone repairs at different times, 
more especially in the left-hand furnace, and 
the left-hand side of the elliptical flue. These 
parts were probably subject to more wearand tear 
than the corresponding parts on the right-hand 
side, on account of the feed being introduced 
between the left-hand furnace and the shell of 
the boiler. The front end plate of the boiler 
had originally been stayed by means of six 
gusset stays above the furnaces, and two below 
the furnaces. It appears on examination that 
some time ago a patch was put on the frst plate 
of the crown of the left-hand furnace, and— 
presumably at the same time—the stay farthest 
to the left, and the one next it over this furnace, 
removed, The stay farthest to the left has not 
been replaced ; that next to it has been replaced, 
_ but not rivetted again to the angle iron on the 
front plate and on the furnace crown. Loose 
bolts, considerably smaller than the holes, and 
much longer than the total thickness of the 
metal they pass through, have been put into 
three of the five holes in each attachment of 
the stay. The extra stress to which the left- 
hand flue must thereby have been subjected 
may have increased the wear and tear of the 
left-hand part of the flue, which has now given 
way. Some time ago the tubes farthest to the 
left hand in the second and fourth rows of three 
had been removed, and the holes in the top and 
bottom of the flue where they were attached 
had been covered with plates rivetted on. Quite 
recently—on Septemb2r 19 and 20 I under- 
stand—the left-hand tube of the third row of 
three was removed, and the holes patched up as 
in the other cases. The boiler when new would 
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be suitable for a working pressure of about 
50 lbs. per square inch. After the removal of 
two of the tubes as referred to above, the 
hoiler must have been very unsafe on account 
of the portions of the elliptical. flue from which 
they were removed being thereby deprived of 
stays. The removal of the third tube referred 
to above (which had been situated between 
those previously removed) would greatly in- 
crease this danger, and it would have been sur- 
prising, in my opinion, had the flue not col- 
lapsed when steam was first got up after that 
alteration, My opinion is that the failure of 
the flue was due to the removal of these three 


tubes, and not directly to any corrosion of the | 


plates, nor to the pressure being in any excess 


of that at which the boiler was supposed to be} 


worked, viz., 43 lbs. per square inch. 

Richard Wainwright deposed to having pur- 
chased the boiler for Messrs. Kitson. He bought 
it second-hand from a firm of boiler-makers at 
Dewsbury. About a fortnight ago he spoke 


about one of the tubes having been taken out, | 
and he said then that if it leaked they had done | 


right to take it out. When he said that he did 
not know that any had been removed before. 
If he had known that two tubes had already 
been taken out he should have considered it 
highly dangerous. On the Sunday before the 
explosion he called attention to the water- 
gauge, which he thought was stopped up, and 
advised a wire to be passed through. 

Wm. Robt. Pilkington, boiler-maker and _ re- 
pairer, Holbeck, said he had repaired the boiler 
in question eight times since June 1884. When 
told to take the first tube out, he at once asked 
Greenwood if they intended having a new one 
put in. Greenwood said, “ No, fill the holes up 
with plates.” He thought it advisable to tell 
Mr. Kitson, but Greenwood said his word was 
law. To keep the job, therefore, he did not 
say anything. When told to take out the second 
tube, he asked Greenwood how it was he would 
not have them replaced, to which he replied, 
‘¢ The old thing is not worth it.” On the Thurs- 
day before the accident he was told by Green- 
wood to get two more plates ready, as another 
tube was leaking. He went to make the repair 
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on Sattirday morning, and he finished the work 
on Sunday morning. He.told Liversedge and 
Greenwood that when steam was up the boiler 
would bulge in and out like a bellows, but he 
never thought that there would be an explosion 
so soon. Greenwood had ordered him out of 
the yard when he tried to point out the danger 
that arose in removing these tubes. 

Michael Longridge, chief engineer to the 
Engine, Boiler, and Employers’ Liability In- 
surance Company, said that at no time since: 
Messrs. Kitson's policy was made had notice of 
any alterations been given to the company. He 
agreed with Professor Barr as to the cause of 
the accident. 

By Mr. Clarke: The boiler was reinsured in. 
December 1883, without an internal examina- 
tion being made. He was not aware that a. 
letter asking an inspector to examine the boiler 
had been sent to the company. 

The Coroner, in summing up, remarked that 
in a busy town like Leeds it was necessary that 
boilers when bought should be in a good con- 
‘dition, and should be kept in such a condition. 
When this boiler was once purchased all parties. 
concerned seemed to have been-to blame. It 
/was no excuse for Mr. Kitson to say that he 
knew nothing of boilers, and had left it in the 
hands of his engineman, who was a competent 
|person. Then Pilkington seemed to have gone 
about the repairs in a most reckless way. He 
knew they were improper, but for the sake of 
‘having the work he had done what the engine- 
man ordered him to do. 

The Jury found that Ralph Greenwood and 
William Feirns came to their death by scalds. 
and other injuries, owing to the explosion of a 
steam boiler on the premises of Messrs. Kitson, 
‘at Dean Street Mills, Leeds, through misad- 
venture. They further found that the cause of 
|the explosion was in consequence of taking out. 
|the Galloway tubes; that Mr. Kitson was to 
|blame in not having the boiler properly in- 
‘spected internally; also that Mr. Pilkington 
should have acquainted Mr. Kitson with the 
danger. They trusted the Board of Trade 
would take the matter up, and consider the 
|question of culpable responsibility. 
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ESSONS 


TO PURCHASERS OF APPARATUS. 


A Studio is Reserved both at 108 and 110 Regent Street and 54 Cheapside exclusively for Amateurs, in which Lessons 
are given in Private. IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS. 
* “To the student of architecture it ig a most useful servant on a sketching tour, in supplementing the work of his pencil, because for want of 


time many objects of study are not able to be done justice to in his note-book.”—Avrchitect. 


For Price Lists, Opinions of the Press, and all Particulars, apply to Manager, Photo Apparatus Departments, 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CQ,, 10s & 10 ReoENT STREET, or 64 OHEAPSIDR 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, ———————— SM er 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S| | ES & NUTWNOOD. : 
- JONES’ p29 improveo' JONES & AXYWO00D: Specially | NEAT. : 
: —— ay, EXPANSION JOINT adapted CHEAP. |e 
For CHURCHES, 
= oxo ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, | *E°BCH8 
= USE IE Ly STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS 
= ALWAYS Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX: PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ul 
EXPANSION 7 sOINT.” USED. | PANSION JCD IMPROVED BOILERS. &e. = 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Illustrated Catalogu and Price List Free. SILVER MEDAL, 1881. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES OF TILES. 
MALKIN, EDGE & CO., BURSLEM, 


Have Reduced the Prices of all their PATTERNS of PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC FLOOR TILES ; 
. and also of their GLAZED, ENCAUSTIC, PRINTED, and PAINTED TILES. 
USERS WILL DO WELL IN APPLYING FOR THEIR LISTS BEFCRE ORDERING. 
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UNTEARABLE WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


EXHIBITION of the SANITARY INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN at LEICESTER, 


OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER 10. STAND No. 71. 


Messrs. NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


GREAT GRIMSBY, 


Beg to call the attention of Architects, Builders, &c., to their Patent SOLID, UNTEARABLE, WOOD- 
BLOCK FLOORING, to which a Certificate of Merit has been awarded. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


In our next Advertisement we shall give illustrations of some of our designs. 


NIGHTINGALE & CO.,.WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


GEORGE WOOLLISGROFT & SON, 


Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
Blue Bricks, suitable for Railway and other purposes. Roof, Ridge, Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 
and other Tiles. Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, suitable for Churches, Public and other Buildings, as they 
are lighter, harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of water, compared with the ordinary-made Plastic Tiles. Alsu 
Faving Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Marl. 


Depot—25a Cookridge Street, LEEDS. LONDON AGENCY—52 Finsbury Pavement, H.O. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION FREE OF CHARGE. 


The ONLY MEDAL for ROOFING TILES at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, was awarded to 


H. J. & C. MAJOR, 


Late SEALY. Established upwards of 200 Years. 


THE PATENT TILE WoOoOREKS, 


BRIDGWATER. 


Sole Manufacturers of Non-Porous ROOFING TILES, of various patterns, having 
C. Major’s Patented Improvements, which, forming a double “rabbet” at the top, 
bottom, and sides of the Tiles, and avoiding cut or unprotected corners, make a secure 
lap that Prevents ‘“ WinD-SrrippPinc” and ENTIRELY ExcLUDES Drirtinc RAIN AND 
Snow. 
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Manufacturers of the Imperial Bath Scouring Bricks, Patent and other Roofing Tiles, 
Bakers’ Oven Tiles, &c., &c. 


GENT & Co., TIneicESTER. 


: ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


INE. WW) PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
S See ins : FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
= wey Sanitary Institute’s First-Class Certificate. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained ina 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Baro. 
FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
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May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, Ww.c. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tuls is not a good time to visit Paris for any one who 
is desirous to study the most characteristic examples of 
modern French art. The galleries of the Luxembourg, 
where they are to be found, have been closed, and they 
will not be again opened to the public until February. The 


caretakers will not regret the recess, for since the tourists 


who follow Messrs. Coox’s representatives first invaded the 
narrow rooms a good many of the old soldiers led troubled 
lives. During the four months’ interval the new galleries 
will be furnished and a rearrangement of the pictures will 
be necessary. M. Araco, the director, has no easy task 
before him this winter. In the changes it is to be hoped 
that old Couture’s Decadence of the Romans will not be 
sent adrift. It is getting a little ancient, but, all things 
considered, it has been long the most popular picture in 
the Luxembourg. May we also venture to suggest that a 
better position should be found for M. EmiLe SicNot’s 
Adulterous Woman before Christ, a work that was produced 
half a century ago by an artist who is still living. 


THE subject of art was brought before the Church Con- 
gress on Wednesday. Mr. J. D. SEeppinc advocated a 
larger use of painting and sculpture in churches, and of a 
less conventional kind than now finds favour. Such 
pictures as Mr. Hotman Hunv’s Light of the World, and 
Sir Joun Mitrats’s early work Zhe Carpenter's Shop, were 
singled out as examples of Christian art which might be safely 
placed in a chapel or aisle, and they were declared to be 
worth a score of Blenheim “ Raphaels.” What is known 
as ecclesiastical art finds scant favour in Mr. SEpDING’s 
eyes. Mr. F. T. Patcrave, in his paper, expressed a 
liking for some form of art that might be based on Byzan- 
tine work, and recommended the revival of rood-loft 
groups. Mr. Horsey, R.A., called attention to the 
degradation which attended the employment of nude 
female figures as models. Mr. Courruopr, in an historic 
essay, endeavoured to prove that it was the mission of the 
Church of England to act as a medium between the 
rigorous spirit that would exclude art from religion and the 
spirit that would exclude ¢eligion from art. 


Ir was impossible to say what was the effect of the 
-Papers on the Congress. Mr. BrrEsrorD-Hopse considered 
that what had been gained was an assurance of a better 
representation of art. But the Rev. Canon Hoarg, on the 
contrary, seemed to think that the introduction of crucifixes 
and other images would be the most effectual means of 
damaging the Church of England. Another speaker quoted 
the words of a working man as an authority for the belief 
that the influence of pictures and pottery would never pre- 
serve a wife’s eyes from being blackened by her husband’s 
fists. A fourth speaker wished to have exhibitions boycotted 
in which there were pictures representing the beauty of the 
human form. ‘he discussion was a strange one, and it is 
evident that a large class of men in England are still aftaid 
of art, unless it is deprived of its most essential qualities. 


THE Science and Art Department appears to be taking 
more interest than formerly in provincial schools, and 
are recognising that industrial students cannot always in their 
Spare time enter with zest into the courses which are found 
to be adapted to the young ladies who use the South Ken- 
sington school in the day time as a means of whiling away a 
dull season. There are many young fellows whose hands 
would be more dexterous with modelling tools than with 
pencils, and who feel that modelling has a closer affinity to 
their work than elaborate drawings. Hitherto industrial 
sculpture has been under a cloud in the Department, owing 
mainly to the circumstance that the heads of the administra- 
tion are always painters. There are eminent sculptors who 
are not good draughtsmen, and many an effective modeller 
might have been created in the schools if courses of drawing 
had not been supposed to be the primary essential in teach- 


ing. An experiment has been just tried in Birmingham, 
which merits repetition in many other schools. On the 
suggestion of Mr. ARMSTRONG, demonstrations have been 
given by Signor LANTéRI in the Municipal Art School, both 
in the day and evening. The work excited great interest 
among the students, foran English audience is more quickly 
convinced by practical experiments than by plausible talk, 
and the students willingly acknowledged their indebtedness 
to the sculptor. 


THE subject selected by Professor RocER Smit for his 
address at University College could hardly fail to be 
attractive. Westminster Abbey is the centre of so many 
associations that the name alone is almost enough to excite 
interest. But it is no exaggeration to say that the building 
is better known to provincial visitors than to the average 
Londoner, who is not a systematic attendant at the ser- 
vices. It is surprising how many people can be found in 
the metropolis who have never visited all the chapels, and 
are unable to give the slightest notion of the history of the 
Abbey. An opening address in University College has an 
influence on other people beside the auditory, and the 
Professor’s advocacy of the claims of the Abbey to be 
esteemed as a noble work of architecture will, no doubt, 
induce many to give more attention to its merits. 


THE proposition for the erection of a new building for 
the Free Library in Aberdeen is under consideration. 
According to the arrangements of the Committee, it is 
proposed that the design should be obtained before Whit- 
suntide in next year. A commencement would be made 
with the building in the course of the following year, but it 
is not anticipated that the books could be installed in their 
new home before the Whitsuntide of 1888. The cost of 
the site is expected to be met by the sale of the house in 
Market Street, and a sum of 7,000/. for the erection of the 
building will have to be borrowed, unless the citizens are 
prepared to come forward with donations. The interest 
and sinking fund would amount to 3852, which is one- 
fourth of the whole sum that is available from the rates. 


A MEMORIAL was presented to the Commissioners of 
Sewers on Tuesday, advocating the construction of subways 
at the Mansion House, in order to diminish the incon- 
venience which arises from the traffic at the present time. 
There were over six hundred signatures to the document, 
representing many of the most notable of City houses. It 
was stated that the subway at South Kensington was an 
illustration of the convenience which arises from that form 
of communication, the large number of 50,000 people 
having passed through it in the course of a day. — There is 
a misgiving that the engineering department of the Cor- 
poration is not in favour of the proposal, and, considering 
what has to be done, no one need be surprised. The- 
ground about the Mansion House is a mass of pipes; some 
of them are in use for water and gas, many are useless, but 
they have been left zw s/w owing to the great difficulty of 
removal. The underground operations at the Exhibition 
Road would be little more than child’s play if compared’ 
with what awaits the contractor in the City. It must be 
remembered that interference with pipes means actions for 
damages, for the Water and Gas Companies do not look 
with favour on subways. We hope that the passages may 
eventually be constructed, but there is no use in ignoring 
the fact that the convenience will have to be purchased at 
an enormous outlay. 


THE cost of subway construction under the most favour- 
able circumstances may be inferred from the prices which 
were paid when one was being formed beneath the new 
Southwark Street. Ordinary excavation cost 2s. 6a. per 
cube yard, filling cost 4@., and carting 1s. 6d. For brick- 
work 17/. per rod was paid, concrete cost 7s. a cube yard, 
and gravelling 4s. 6¢. ‘The prices, it will be remembered, 
were those of twenty years ago, and as the street was being 
constructed the work presented no difficulties and time was 
not considered. It would be difficult to find a better 
example of a plain subway, and it must be a subject for 
regret that, in spite of all the expenditure, the jealousy of 
the Water and Gas Companies was strong enough to prevent 
the subway from being used. 
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GRANITE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


F we could have a society as closely connected with art 
I matters as the Social Science Association is with 
economics, and if it held meetings in Aberdeen and was 
subjected to the influences of hospitality and good fellow- 
ship, there would be a great deal said just now about the 
superiority of granite as a building material. Under the 
circumstances a little exaggeration would be excusable. 
The main thoroughfare of the city offers a fine view to an 
Englishman. A native would say that Union Street is com- 
parable with the High Street in Oxford, and it would be 
difficult to find any other provincial town in the south which 
can show a thoroughfare with so much architectural 
character. In Newcastle-on-Tyne there is one which has 
been as well laid out, but in parts it is suggestive of flimsy 
construction, a defect which it is not easy to discover any- 
where in Aberdeen. In the northern city not only the 
public buildings but the houses of business have a look of 
permanence, as if short leases and periodical removals were 
unknown to the occupiers. 

Sir Lyon Prayrair at the late congress descanted on 
the influence which granite exercised in determining the 
character of the architecture of the city. With that material 
there must be severity of style, and the fine pile of public 
buildings is evidence that for once modern Gothic has had to 
succumb to the toughness of granite. The ‘“ blossoming in 
stone ” which was supposed to be essential to a building of 
a Medizval character has Leen sacrificed, and, it must be 
owned, without much loss of effect. The Courts of Justice 
in London are more pure in detail than the town hall in 
Aberdeen, but if a foreigner were asked which was the 
more impressive, he must decide in favour of the latter 
building. The architect appeared to be compelled by the 
nature of the stone to avoid everything that might be called 
femininity, and if here and there in the exterior traces of 
coarseness are apparent, one must be hypercritical who 
does not overlook them in admiration of the breadth that 
pervades the structure. 

In buildings which are of large size like those in the 
two principal streets of Aberdeen, granite seems to be well 
adapted for use. But if we look at the dwelling-houses in 
the less important streets, the stone does not so readily 
excite one’s admiration. We know that the walls are supe- 
rior in strength to those made up of bad bricks, but the 
size of the courses and the severity, which is an inseparable 
characteristic of the stone, appear out of place in a modest 
residence. We are reminded of the giant who, when 
he was turned into a dwarf, retained his nose and ears un- 
changed, and thus was always forcing people to think of his 
downfall. The stone has so many good qualities, fitting it 
for the highest class of structures, that, when found in a 
small work, it seems to mock the builder. 

There is, however, a likelihood that the stone is not to be 
long employed in small buildings. The demand for Aber- 
deen granite is yearly increasing at such a rate that it would 
appear to be ranking as a marble, and to be precious in 
more senses than one. Polished granité is being utilised 
almost as fast as it can be produced. Since 1880 the value 
of the granite imported to America from Aberdeen has 
risen from 12,3432 to 25,9307, or we may say that in four 
years, in spite of the depression in the States, the quantity 
of slabs, columns, and pilasters used there has been doubled. 
If it had not been for the oppressive protective duties which 
are enforced in America, the proportion would have been 
still more remarkable. About 100,000 tons of granite are 
brought in the course of a year to Aberdeen, and it may be 
safely assumed that the quantity used in the city itself forms 
but a small fraction ; the greater part is sent elsewhere. 

Every architect must appreciate the beauty ef granite 
and recognise its capabilities. But while thankful that so 
many varieties are available, he cannot hear of its extensive 
use with unmixed satisfaction. There is no building stone 
which ¢e//s better, and, in consequence, it is applied very 
often in a haphazard way. For example, in alterations of 
shop-fronts a couple of polished pilasters will be often seen 
flanking a plate-glass window, and it is rare to find that any 
sense of proportion or fitness has been exercised in their 
choice. It is so easy to obtain the stone in all sizes that 
men think no more of the relation between length and 
breadth than in the case of planks, As long as a space is 


filled with a polished ‘material of striking appearance, the 
owners and builders are satisfied. Almost as little care is 
taken with the shafts which are used in porches attached to: 
showy houses in the suburbs of London and elsewhere. It 
is not the quarry-owner’s or the stone-merchant’s business. 
to inquire how their granite is to be used; but unless care 
is exercised there is a risk that the material will acquire a 
commonplace character, and will necessarily cease to have 
that value in the eyes of architects which it should merit. 
Encaustic tiles have before now suffered in that way ; but in’ 
their case it is always possible to compensate for vulgar use 
by introducing designs which are not likely to please people 
of all classes. ee Seats 

As the trade demand can be satisfied with thin slabs 
and simple cylinders, it is not surprising that in Aberdeen 
there is not much eagerness to produce other. forms. In 
consequence people are beginning to think that nothing. 
else is practicable with granite, except ‘plain slabs’ for’ 
panels and pilasters and circular shafts.) We imagine that 
the machinery could be adapted to other’ forms and 
sections, and it would certainly be an advantage if we had’ 
less monotony. At present there is not only similarity in’ 
colour but in figure, and, if variety is desired, it has to be 
obtained by the use of a different kind of stone, in capitals 
and bases. : 

We must recognise the limitations that are imposed by 
the use of machinery, and probably it is vain to expect all 
the forms which can be produced in work wrought by 
hand. Assuming that prepared granite has to be sold by 
the foot run, it might still be feasible to obtain shafts some- 
what resembling clustered columns, for which prototypes are 
to be found among Egyptian as well as Gothic examples, 
and without much more cost than plain shafts. Fluted 
shafts are not in favour.in the North, and when there are. 
sharp arrisses between the flutes the objections are reason- 
able, for granite is not always adapted to thin edges, but with. 
fillets it should be otherwise. : 

The granite-workers might also take a hint from ancient 
Egyptian work in using incised forms...There are objec- 
tions to ornament in relief unless it is kept very low, when. 
even elaborate sculpture can be produced if the granite is 
close-grained. Incised ornament may, however, be used 
without any apprehension that it will be destroyed in the 
course of a few years. But it would be necessary to give 
the forms artistic character, which can only be done by 
employing artists. Happily, there need be no lack of skill. 
in Scotland for work of that class, and we believe that it. 
would pay well. It is not necessary that the ornament 
should be severely geometric. From its compound nature, 
granite hardly seems so well adapted as a field for forms of 
the kind as are many of the sedimentary stones. On the » 
other hand, something is required to suggest that granite 
need not have any trace of Egyptian oppressiveness about” 
it, and as this is hardly possible by the use of relief, there 
is only one way towards its attainment. 


MODERN ROME. 
[FRoM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Y the term “‘ Modern Rome” I do not intend to dis- 
tinguish the Rome of to-day from that of ancient 

times, but to contrast the present condition of the city with 
what it was twenty years ago.- The changes come over 
every part of it are appalling to the archeologist, to the 
artist, and to every lover of old-world places and things. 
And still the march goes onward. It is easy for foreigners. 
and others to grumble at these changes: they are deplorable 
enough. But it must not be forgotten every people claims 
to live in its own age, and we have no more right to expect 
the Italians to sit down under Medizeval appointments and 
arrangements than that we should be compelled to accept 
them ourselves. Perhaps it would be well for us to reflect 
sometimes what would become of Rome were it a suburb of 
London or Birmingham. Narrow streets without footways, 
crowded with vehicles, are not pleasant to walk in. Houses. 
with the sanitary arrangements of the dark ages are not 
always the most wholesome to live in. The worst of it is 
thit the new houses and buildings are not always superior 
to the old ones, and in some respects, as in solidity of 
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building, are sometimes much worse. Houses are run up 
by speculators in every direction, of enormous height, and 
so slightly built that in some cases they have fallen down. 
Floors are laid in a manner which the English jerry- 
builders would condemn. How they hold together would 
need a new system of mathematics to demonstrate. The 
Emperor Aucustus boasted that he found Rome of brick 
and left it of marble. This age may boast that it found it 
of brick and left it of stucco; and that of the least 
substantial kind. Complaint would be disarmed in a 
great measure if for the good or tolerable taken away 
as good or better were substituted, as, it must be confessed, 
with us is now often the case ; but here it is almost always, 
nay, invariably otherwise. Not always is there any improve- 
ment in the sanitary arrangements of the houses. The pic- 
turesque element of the older structures is eliminated, 
greater elevation is gained, every open space is carefully 
built over, and these, in many cases, are the most noticeable 
results obtained. Hardly a garden of those which in 
former times hung over their walls festoons of roses into the 
street, or thrust up masses of dark green foliage, spotted 
with the gold and yellow of oranges and lemons, is left to 
the city. The lovely grounds belonging to the Villa 
Ludovisi, with its tall alleys, its groves, its rustic nooks and 
corners, are broken into, and the labour of devastation has 
commenced. Its nightingales are taking flight. Its rural 
deities have fled. No more tranquil afternoons by its shady 
fountains, in its silent arbours and mossy walks. Soon it 
will be covered with hideous houses, and its sweet seclusion 
be nothing but a name and a memory. The modern 
building is certainly almost always hideous. The block 
system prevails. Long streets intersecting at right angles 
prevent short cuts anywhere, and are wearisomely mono- 
tonous to the eye. The very ruins are taking another 
aspect. Stripped of their grass and moss, their surroundings 
cleared and enclosed, their inspiration is gone. No poet 
-can sing of them any more. Some of them look almost as 
modern as the buildings by which they are surrounded. 
That part of Rome lying beyond the railway station and 
extending behind Santa Maria Maggiore to San Giovanni in 
Laterano, is now almost covered with buildings. — Still 
more recently the part known as the Prati di Castello, 
stretching from the Castle of St. Angelo under Monte 
Mario, has been invaded with the utmost activity. In this 
direction the limits of the city, formerly defined by the 
river, have now been extended. An ugly range of white 
buildings under Monte Mario is the barracks. St. Peter’s 
and the Vatican are becoming surrounded with buildings on 
three sides. This formerly conspicuous range will soon 
become confused with the masses of masonry arising every- 
where around it. 

- But perhaps the greatest changes of all are taking place 
in the neighbourhood of the river. The old houses with 
their quaint projections, loggias, and terraces, are being 
demolished. ‘Two new bridges are in course of construc- 
tion, and an embankment, aiready in the lower part of the 
city in a forward condition, is to occupy both sides of the 
river, and ultimately to pass through the city. 

As, however, most misfortunes have their bright side, 
SO we may turn from the havoc made in the destruction of 
old things to what it has revealed of new. In the wholesale 
diggings and excavations many new buildings and other 
remains have been brought to light. Of those which are 
interesting specially to archeologists I shall not here speak, 
as to describe them would require too much space; but of 
the artistic treasures recently discovered a few words may 
be said. The fine bronzes discovered near the Palazzo 
Colonna, of which the readers of Zhe Architect have already 
heard something, are now out of the restorer’s hands. 
Perhaps restoration is not quite the word to use for the 
loving care with which extraneous matter has been removed 
from them by Signor PENELLI. He has set them up, and 
done just what was necessary to resuscitate them in the 
most judicious manner. One of these will henceforward 
take its place amongst the very noblest works of antiquity. 
It is that of a pugilist seated reposing after a fight. He wears 
the cestus on each hand, and is looking upwards. ‘The fine, 
broad proportions and muscular development are rendered 
with surprising vigour. It is distinguished by realistic 
treatment, but felt and conceived from inward perception 
rather than from external means of imitation. He exhibits 


traces of combat in various places, his broken nose, swollen 
ears, and other signs indicating the nature of his profession. 
The other figure upon which the skill of Signor PENELLI 
has been expended represents an athlete in a standing 
posture. This, though not so fine as the other, is still a 
remarkable work, and will be a valuable addition to the art- 
treasures of Rome. Quite recently another very fine work 
of ancient art has been found in the bed of the river in 
laying the foundations of a new bridge. It is that of a 
youthful figure of Baccuus, likewise in bronze. Graceful, 
elegant, exquisitely modelled, this also must take its place 
in the foremost rank of ancient workmanship. ‘The figure 
is standing, supported on the right foot. He holds a thyrsus 
carved with ivy in his left hand; the right hand also, which 
is lowered, may have held some object. The head and 
features are of the most refined character. The abundant 
and beautifully chiselled hair is bound to the head by a 
silver fillet figured with ornament and intertwined with 
leaves and berries of ivy. This figure was found complete, 
even to the broken thyrsus and the pedestal, one foot, how-. 
ever, having been broken off, which has been carefully 
readjusted. Signor PENELLI thinks he discerns traces of 
the action of fire upon the figure, which may have: fallen 
into the river by reason of some such catastrophe. It 1s 
singular that on one of the shoulders a very careful repair- 
ing of defective casting is visible, no doubt made at the 
time of its production. 

Other works of art of high value—some in marble sarco- 
phagi—have been found outside the Porta Salara. One of 
them stands with the very finest examples of this kind of 
work in Rome, and is perhaps superior to any. It has the 
great advantage of being almost intact in all its proportions. 
If the harvest of objects recently discovered in Rome be 
not so large in quantity as in some past years, the quality 1s 
so far superior that the world of art may be very heartily 
congratulated on its acquisitions. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON SCIENCE. 


HE statue of Sir Josiah Mason by Mr. Williamson, which 
has been erected in Birmingham, was unveiled on the Ist 
inst. by Sir John Lubbock, M.P. After referring to the benefit 
which the foundation of the Mason College had conferred on 
scientific education, Sir John said :—The real causes of natural 
phenomena are far more striking, and contain more real poetry, 
than those which have occurred to the untrained imagination 
of mankind. Botany, for instance, is by many regarded as a 
dry science. Without it one might admire flowers and trees as 
one may admire a great man or a beautiful woman whom one 
meets in a crowd; but it is as a stranger. The botanist, on 
the contrary—nay, I will not say the botanist, but one with 
even a slight knowledge of the delightful science—when he goes 
out into the woods, or into any of those fairy forests which we 
call fields, finds himself welcomed by a glad company of friends, 
every one with something interesting to tell. Dr. Johnson said 
that in his opinion when you had seen one green field you had 
seen them all ; and a greater than Johnson, even Socrates, the 
very type of intellect without science, said he was always 
anxious to learn, and from fields and trees he could learn 
nothing. It has, I know, been said that botanists 


Love not the flower they pluck and know it not, 
And all their botany is but Latin names. 


Contrast this, however, with the language of one who would 
hardly claim to be a master in botany, though he is certainly 
a loving student. “Consider,” says Ruskin, “ what we owe to 
the meadow grass, to the covering of the dark ground by that 
glorious enamel, by the companies of those soft, countless, and 
peaceful spears of the fields! Follow but for a little time the 
thought of all that we ought to recognise in those words. All 
spring and summer is in them—the walks by silent scented 
paths, the rest in noonday heat, the joy of the herds and flocks, 
the power of all shepherd life and meditation ; the life of the 
sunlight upon the world, falling in emerald streaks and soft 
blue shadows, when else it would have struck on the dark 
mould or scorching dust ; pastures beside the pacing brooks, 
soft banks and knolls of lowly hills, thymy slopes of down 
overlooked by the blue line of lifted sea; crisp lawns all dim 
with early dew, or smooth in evening warmth of barred sun- 
shine, dinted by happy feet, softening in their fall the sound 
of loving voices.” Even if it be true that science was dry when 
it was buried in huge folios, that is certainly no longer the case 
now; and Lord Chesterfield’s wise wish that Minerva might 
have three graces as well as Venus has been amply fulfilled. 
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Few of us can be said to have learnt at all—none, perhaps, 
thoroughly—to enjoy the gift of life and the beautiful world we 
live in, to appreciate the sacred trusts of health, strength, and 
time. Wecan indeed all say with Sir Henry Taylor that the 
retrospect of life swarms with lost opportunities. Yet surely 
it is our duty to be as happy as we can. Dante long ago 
pointed to the neglect of these opportunities as a serious 
fault. 
Man can do violence 

To himself and his own blessings, and for this 

Ile, in the second round, must aye deplore, 

With unavailing penitence, his crime. 

Whoe’er deprives himself of life and light 

In reckless lavishment his talent wastes, 

And sorrows then when he should dwell in joy. 


For to be happy oneself is one step towards making others 
happy also. And to quote Ruskin, “Each of us, as we travel 
the way of life, has the choice, according to our working, of 
turning all the voices of nature into one song of rejoicing ; or 
of withering and quenching her sympathy into a fearful with- 
drawn silence of condemnation, or into a crying out of her 
stones, and a shaking of her dust against us.” 

But I should err indeed were I to dwell exclusively on the 
importance of science as lending interest and charm to our 
leisure hours. Far from this, it would be impossible to over- 
rate the importance of scientific training on the wise conduct of 
life. There is a passage in an address given many years ago 
by Professor Huxley to the South London Working Men’s 
College which struck me very much at the time, and which puts 
this in language more forcible than any which I could use. 
“ Suppose,” he said, “ it were perfectly certain that the life and 
fortune of every one of us would, one day or other, depend upon 
his winning or losing a game of chess. Don’t you think that we 
should all consider it to be a primary duty to learn at least the 
names and the moves of the pieces? Do you not think 
that we should look with a disapprobation amounting to 
scorn upon the father who allowed his son, or the State 
which allowed its members to grow up without knowing a pawn 
from a knight? Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth 
that the life, the fortune, and the happiness of every one of us, 
and, more or less, of those who are connected with us, do 
depend upon our knowing something of the rules of a game 
infinitely more difficult and complicated than chess. It is 
a game which has been played for untold ages, every man 
and woman of us being one of the two players in a game of his 
or her own. The chessboard is the world, the pieces are the 
phenomena of the universe, the rules of the game are what we 
call the laws of nature. The player on the other side is hidden 
from us. We know that his play is always fair, just, and 
patient. But also we know, to our cost, that he never overlooks 
a mistake or makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. To 
the man who plays well the highest stakes are paid, with that 
sort of overflowing generosity which, with the strong, shows 
delight in strength. And one who plays ill is checkmated— 
without haste, but without remorse.” I have elsewhere endea- 
voured to show the purifying and ennobling influence of science 
upon religion. How it has assisted, if, indeed, it may not claim 
the main share, in sweeping away the dark superstitions, the 
degrading belief in sorcery and witchcraft, and the cruel, 
however well-intentioned, intolerance which embittered the 
Christian world, almost from the very days of the Apostles 
themselves. In this she has surely performed no mean service 
to religion itself. As Canon Fremantle has well and justly 
said, men of science, and not the clergy only, are ministers of 
religion, ; 

Again, the national necessity for scientific education is 
imperative. We are apt to forget how much we owe to science, 
because so many of its wonderful gifts have become familiar 
parts of our everyday life that their very value makes us forget 
their origin. At the recent celebration of the sexcentenary 
of Peterhouse College, near the close of a long dinner, Sir 
Frederick Bramwell was called on some time after midnight to 
return thanks for applied science. He excused himself from 
making a long speech on the ground that, though the subject 
was almost inexhaustib'e, the only illustration which struck him 
aS appropriate under the circumstances was the application of 
the domestic lucifer to the bedroom candle. Sir Josiah Mason’s 
life is itself a remarkable illustration of this, and one cannot 
but feel how unfortunate was the saying of the poet that— 


The light outspeeding telegraph 
Bears nothing cn its beam. 


The report of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction 
which has recently been issued teems with illustrations of the 
advantages afforded by technical instruction. At the same 
time technical training ought not to begin too soon, for, as 
Bain truly observes, “in a right view of scientific education the 
first principles and leading examples, with select details, of all 
the great sciences, are the proper basis of the complete and 
exhaustive study of any single science.” Indeed, in the words 


of Sir John Herschel, “it can hardly be pressed forcibly enough: 
on the attention of the student of nature that there is scarcely 
any natural phenomenon which can be fully and completely 
explained in all its circumstances, without a union of several, 
perhaps of all, the sciences.”. The most important secrets of 
nature are often hidden away in most unexpected places. 
Many valuable substances have been discovered in the refuse. 
of manufactories ; it was a happy thought of Glauber to examine 
what everybody else threw away. 

There is perhaps no nation the future happiness and pro- 
sperity of which depend more on science than our own. Our 
population is over 35,000,000, and is rapidly increasing. Even 
at present it is far larger than our acreage can support. Few 
people whose business does not lie in the study of statistics. 
realise that we have to pay foreign countries no less than 
150,000,000/. a year for food. This, of course, we purchase 
mainly by manufactured articles. We hear now a great deat 
about depression of trade, and foreign, especially American, 
competition, which, let me observe, will be much keener a few 
years hence, when she has paid off her debt, and consequently 
has reduced her taxation. But let us look forward one hundred 
years—no long time in the history of a nation. Our coak 
supplies will then be nearly exhausted. The population of 
Great Britain doubles at the present rate of increase in about 
fifty years, so that we should then, if the present rate continues,, 
require to import over 500,000,000/. a year in food. How, then, 
is this to be paid for? We have before us, as usual, three 
courses. The natural rate of increase may be stopped, which 
means suffering and outrage; or the population may increase 
only to vegetate in misery and destitution ; or, by the develop- 
ment of scientific training and appliances, they may probably be 
maintained in happiness and comfort. We have, in fact, to. 
make our choice between science and suffering. Mr. Hutton, 
president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, recently 
called attention to this. Our sons, he said, “should he fitted 
more by education for commercial life, and less for the amuse- 
ments and luxuries so much in fashion.” _ I need the less, how- 
ever, enlarge upon this important subject because it formed the- 
main argument of Sir Lyon Playfair’s adinirable address to the 
British Association at Aberdeen. 

In fact, it is only in wisely utilising the gifts of science that 
we have any hope of maintaining our population in plenty and. 
comfort. Science, however, will do this for us, if we will only 
let her. That discoveries, innumerable, marvellous, and fruitful 
await the successful explorers of nature no one can doubt. 
What would one not give for a science primer of the next 
century? For, to paraphrase a well-known saying, even the 
boy at the plough will know more of science than the wisest of 
our philosophers do now. Boyle entitled one of his essays, 
“Of man’s great ignorance of the uses of natural things ; or 
that there is no one thing in nature whereof the uses to human 
life are yet thoroughly understood ”—a saying which is still as. 
true now as when it was written. And, lest I should be sup- 
posed to be taking too sanguine a view, let me give the 
authority of Sir John Herschel, who says, “ Since it cannot but 
be that innumerable and most important uses remain to be dis- 
covered among the materials and objects already known to us, 
as well as among those which the progress of science must 
hereafter disclose, we may hence conceive a well-grounded. 
expectation, not only of constant increase in the physical re- 
sources of mankind, and the consequent improvement of their 
condition, but of continual accession to our power of pene- 
trating into the arcana of nature, and becoming acquainted 
with her highest laws.” 

Nor is it merely in a material point of view that science 
would thus benefit the nation. She will raise and strengthen 
the national as surely as the individual character. Inthe words. 
of Epictetus, you “ will confer the greatest boon on your city, 
not by raising the roofs, but by exalting the souls of your 
fellow-citizens ; for it is better that great souls should live in 
small habitations, than that abject slaves should burrow in great 
houses.” We may apply to the nation, as well as to the indi- 
vidual, Tennyson’s noble lines :— 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control ; 
These three alone lend life to sovereign power, 
Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncalled for), but to live by law ; 
Acting the law we live by without fear. 


This great gift, which Minerva offered to Paris alone, is now 
here freely tendered to all; and, as we stand in this noble 
building, we cannot but feel how appropriate were the words. 
chosen in commemoration of Sir Josiah Mason, that “he 
laboured not for himself alone, but for all that love learning.” 


The New Wiedical School attached to the Westminster 
Hospital has been opened by the senior surgeon. Mr. Cowell, 
in his address, called attention to the excellent plan devised by 
the architect, Mr. S. Salter, and carried out by Messrs. Higgs 
& Hill. 
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THE ARTISTS’ CORPS. 


N Saturday evening the 20th Middlesex (Artists) did some 
‘interesting work on Wimbledon Common, under the com- 
mand of Major Ridge. The battalion went down about four 
hundred strong, and after a company, commanded by Captain 
Spiers, had been sent off towards Coombe Wood to play the 
“part of attack, the remainder were formed as a line of outposts 
‘between Ceesar’s Camp and the Semaphore, thus overlooking 
the wooded valley that stretches down towards Coombe Wood 
.and Kingston Bottom. It was getting dusk when the com- 
panies took up their position, and for nearly an hour the men 
remained undisturbed, the idea upon which they were acting 
being that their main body, a strong army corps, lay encamped 
in Wimbledon Park, and they (the Artists) had been sent out to 
watch the country to the south-west, their own centre and 
reserves being at the Windmill. No corps of Volunteers in 
the metropolitan district has attained a higher character for in- 
telligence and discipline than the Artists, and therefore it was 
mot remarkable to find the men on the sentry line quiet and 
watchful, and, altogether, the work performed in a creditable 
manner. The endeavour of Captain Spiers to find a good 
point of attack was not successful until night had fallen, 
and then Major Ridge and his defending party found 
that a very faint attack on their left was but the prelude 
to a much more serious attack on the right. Following 
their instructions, the sentries fell back steadily on their 
respective pickets—mostly placed on the western side of the 
dutts—the object being not so much to drive the enemy off as 
to delay his advance in order to give the main body time to 
form if necessary. By the time the sentries had closed in upon 
their pickets the complete darkness of a moonless night had 
set in, and as the pickets retired upon their supports, and the 
‘supports upon the reserve, the business became very exciting, 
-and the fire on both sides very hot. The defenders, guided as 
well as they could be by the occasional flashes from the other 
side, fired volleys by half companies, the while the attack 
pressed on very closely, covered by the thick bushes. In this 
way the tide of battle rolled steadily through the butts and 
towards the Windmill until the bugle sounded the “cease fire.” 
That the men had been kept well in hand in the darkness was 
proved by the fact that all Major Ridge’s defending troops 
-arrived on the reserve point simultaneously, accompanied, 
indeed, by a greater part of the attack, which of course had 
een much more scattered ; but it was some time later, and 
mot until after much bugle sounding, that the last of Captain 
‘Spiers’s party—lost somewhere over by Czsar’s Well—came in. 
Then the companies got into their places, and, headed by their 
two bands, the men marched off for Putney station. 


THE TROUBLES OF PICTURE-HANGING. 


HE arrangement of the pictures in the Liverpool Exhibition 

has not given general satisfaction, and several letters have 
appeared from the aggrieved artists. At last week’s meeting of 
the Library and Arts Committee, Alderman Samuelson under- 
took the defence of the Hanging Committee. Fifteen years 
ago, he said, they felt themselves incapable of hanging pictures. 
What did the committee do? They appealed to local artists 
who were recognised as at the top of their profession—to Mr. 
Bishop, chairman of the Liverpool Academy, then the only art 
society in the city ; to Mr. Finney, head of the Art School, and 
Mr. Kenny, who represented art at the Royal Institute. Find- 
ing they were likely to receive works from London, they sought 
the aid of Mr. Frith, who held an official position with the 
oldest Water-Colour Society, and Mr. Henry Roberts, who took 
-an active part in the inception and carrying out of the collec- 
tion. But there had been discontent among the artists in 
Liverpool from the very beginning. Mr. Bishop’s right to 
accept such a position with the Liverpool Corporation was 
questioned. There was a very angry controversy, and it was 
threatened that he should be called upon to vacate his chair- 
manship. Matters were smoothed over, and they enjoyed the 
services of Mr. Bishop and his companions for six or seven 
years. At the end of the sixth year, the committee received 
the resignation of the two metropolitan artists. The committee 
applied to the Liverpool Academy to recommend the names 
of two gentlemen to assist them, and instead of Messrs. Frith 
and Roberts they appealed to other gentlemen high in the 
estimation of the art world, but the replies were always of a 
reluctant nature. He could not point to any artist who ever 
referred to his year of being in Liverpool with any great satis- 
faction. He refrained from mentioning circumstances in con- 
nection with the management, but if the matter was pressed 
+he was fully prepared to state things more plainly. They found 
some of these gentlemen acquiescing in the selection made by 
the metropolitan artists, and, what was more detrimental, a 
_ case of “scratch me, I scratch you.” They found that, in the 
case of an artist who had only judged according to the best of 


his ability and according to merit, when his turn came the 
artist who thought himself aggrieved had an opportunity of 
“skying” the former’s works. As chairman of the Arts Com- 
mittee, he had to ward off shafts of this kind. He had 
endeavoured to screen the local artists as much as he could. 
He had observed this jealousy going on for many years, and 
he did think that, having done all in his power to make peace 
between artists and keep them as straight as possible, it was 
unusually hard that violent attacks should now be made upon 
him. He noticed also that no sooner did a young man leave 
Liverpool than he failed to receive that justice he ought to have 
had at the hands of those who were left behind. Complaints 
were made to him by those gentlemen, many of whom had 
been referred to as living in the Valley of the Conway. The 
fact was known to his colleagues that when these complaints 
came before them they said, “We cannot go on in this 
way, we must have somebody outside Liverpool;” and in 
order to do these gentlemen justice they applied to Mr. 
Joseph Knight, of Bettys-y-Coed, to protect the interests 
of what he believed at that time to be the aggrieved party. 
And yet these men now turned round upon young men who 
had gone away and left the drones behind—young men who 
had gone to nature and done their work well, while the others 
who lagged behind now attacked them, partly through him 
and partly through anonymous communications. He did not 
consider that because Mr. Peter Ghent or Mr. Sothern left 
Liverpool that he was no longer to be regarded as a local 
artist. There was an old rule in the Liverpool Academy of 
Arts that as soon as a member departed from the town he was 
no longer to be considered as one of their body. It was a very 
singular mode of procedure. He could not see that because a 
man had a studio in Liverpool and lived in North Wales he 
should be in a different position to one who resided in Liver- 
pool but lived for three weeks in the cquntry and did a little 
work. He regarded them as Liverpool artists, and he could 
therefore place no reliance whatever upon figures which had 
recently been adduced to show that undue preference was given 
to young artists residing in the Principality. This statement 
brought him down to the last year’s exhibition, and there was 
no need to conceal the fact that the Executive Committee then 
considered that it was an opportunity, at all events after thir- 
teen or fourteen years’ experience, of fairly trying whether 
they could not do the work themselves Nothing would 
please him more than for the Corporation to call in 
an expert to pronounce an opinion not only upon the 
hanging of last year, but also of this year’s exhibition. 
The mode in which the selections were made—assuming 
they were competent to make the selections—was just this. 
Pictures were brought to them not in rotation, and with no 
name attached. They did not know whose was the picture 
unless from the particular or peculiar mannerism of the painter. 
He did not think he need point out to the committee that the 
executive could have no object in setting their faces against any 
individual artist. He found that in one family—he mentioned 
no names—two of its members sent in nineteen works, and that 
every one of them had been objected to. He thought the 
committee were right to assume that they were intrinsically 
bad, but another one accepted had been used as a “brick ”— 
a word known to artists—and now brought downstairs for 
certain purposes. It did not follow because a man had a 
picture upon the line it was always the best. Unfortunately the 
arrangements were such, having regard to the necessities of the 
case, that a picture had to be hung higher than was desirable, 
but it did not follow on that account that it was a bad picture, 
nor did he consider, from the construction of the Art Gallery, 
it was a very great hardship. More than that, they found those 
who appreciated a picture, for some of them were “starred” at 
the top of the wall. He dared say if he came and said that 
one of Mr. Garraway’s works should have been purchased by 
the Corporation, he would have been thought a clever man by 
Mr. Garraway, and they would not have been annoyed by the 
letters he had written. They knew that some years ago this 
gentleman undertook to dictate the terms on which the 
Corporation should purchase certain works. Many of the 
anonymous writers thought that the Corporation should 
have a professional man to guide them in selecting works, 
and he had no doubt many of the public thought so. 
That would not do when they found men with peculiar crotchets. 
He had a crotchet ; so had Mr. Rathbone and other members 
of the committee. It would not do for one man to take a 
predominant voice in the purchase of pictures, or for 2,000/. a 
year to percolate through the fingers of Mr. Garraway, or 
anybody else. It was idle to think that Mr. Garraway or 
any other person could assume that he was able to render 
a service to the committee under such circumstances. What 
would be the result? He would be importuned by persons, 
and if the committee did not feel disposed to follow the advice 
of Mr. Garraway they would be called to account by the 
Corporation, and it would be asked what was the use of paying 
this man if they ignored him. He did not see how such a 
scheme could act. He was sorry to detain the committee at 
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such length, but the matter was an important one, and would 
have to be dealt with. It was an open secret that it was 
no longer possible for him to continue to hold the position of 
chairman. So long as he remained a member of the Corpora- 
ration and a member of the Arts Committee he would be, very 
happy to give what assistance he could as an ordinary member. 
But as for taking the responsibility which had devolved upon 
him it had had its effect upon his health, and he was determined 
to take the advice given to him to retire from it. It was 
certainly an unpleasant thing to have stones cast at one at 
a time like that, but he accepted the position, He did not 
think it was worth while replying to the anonymous communi- 
cations, for the simple reason that it was fighting in the dark. 
There were three recognised societies in Liverpool—the Liver- 
pool Academy of Arts, the Liverpool Water-Colour Society, of 
which Mr. Pelham was a member, and to whom the committee 
had shown as much good-feeling as they had to the general body 
of artists, and there was the Liver Sketching Club.. Let 
these three societies confer, and, if there was any grievance, 
let them memorialise the Council. He would support their 
application, and he undertook that the scrutiny would be one 
which would satisfy the public at large. He did not fear the 
result. It was in giving young artists too much that they had 
spoiled them... They had cbtained facilities which at the time 
they did not deserve. What had the committee to gain? ,Not 
their own personal comfort, coming down for three or. four 
weeks from nine to six o’clock until they were almost blind and 
fatigued with doing the work which the artists of Liverpool 
ought to do themselves. Some of the anonymous correspond- 
ents had referred the committee to Manchester, Birmingham, 
and other places, Well, Birmingham had a Royal Academy of 
Artists, and they had always managed their own affairs well. 
In Manchester he learned that for along time the pictures were 
hung by the Arts Committee, with the aid of Messrs. Agnew, 
Smith & Grundy, and that at one time the local artists were 
asked to do some of the work ; but the result was so unsatis- 
factory that the committee took the matter into their own 
hands. He did not know whether the local artists were aware 
of that fact. He held in his hand a letter from the secretary 
_ at Manchester, stating that the Arts Committee there received 
no assistance from any professional artist in selecting the pic- 
tures, or purchasing for the permanent collection; only in the 
hanging of the works. He said that if they professed to under- 
stand art, even though they could not draw a straight line, as 
had been said, yet after seven years’ experience they ought to 
be able to hang pictures. He would tell the artists of Liver- 
pool that it did not follow that because a man painted he was 
the best judge, any more than a man who built a ship was able 
to navigate it. He was quite willing to express his utmost 
sympathy, particularly at the present time, when there were 
something like three thousand artists in the country, many of 
whom knew what it was to be pinched by the hard times, He 
assured the committee that in hanging pictures they took all 
such matters into consideration, and many a work had found 
its way on to the walls from pure motives of sympathy for 
artists who were struggling to make a living. The number of 
contributors to the exhibition was 994, and the works 1,462, 
which gave an average of 13 to each contributor. There were, 
however, 77 local artists, with 176 works, or an average of 23 
each. He hoped that would satisfy the committee that, at all 
events, they had acted fairly towards the local artists, and that, 
if anything, they had hung too many works of local artists. 
Further, in justification of their desire to perpetuate art in the 
town, he wished to state that scarcely a year passed without 
one or more works of local artists being purchased, and the 
permanent collection contained forty of such pictures, 
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Polychromy of Greek Temples. 
S. SMIRKE, R.A. 


AY ERE there no surviving evidences of the practice of 

polychromy in ancient architecture, we should be, 
perhaps, justified in assuming its existence, from the fact of our 
finding so prevalent the practice of stuccoing the exterior sur- 
faces of ancient masonry. I can myself bear testimony to the 
existence of this practice at Selinus, Agrigentum, Paestum, and 
Tivoli. ‘The cold, meagre appearance of this dead white plaster 
would have been insupportable to the fervid eye of an architect 
educated amidst the brilliant profusion of painted embellish- 
ments, such as we know was lavished on every object of fictile 
manufacture. I beg, however, that you will note that at all the 
above-named sites the masonry was executed with an exceed- 
ingly coarse material, so coarse as to render this treatment 
scarcely a matter of choice. The case becomes very different 
when the beautiful marbles of Pentelicon were used, and the 
Greek eye must indeed have been_insatiate of colour to 
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obliterate, without scruple or compunction, the soft crystalline 
translucency of that material. Whatever doubt may still hang 
about the question of external painting in Greek architecture,, 
there need, at least, be none on the subject of interior poly- 
chromy. I do not suppose that any one doubts as to the lavish 
use of colour within the Greek temple. There was, indeed, a 
sort of necessity for this, in order to bring into harmony the 
various natural hues of the raw materials used in its construc- 
tion—the wood, stone, marble and metal ; moreover, the habit: 
of constantly burning lamps, as a religious rite, would engender 
so much soot that a periodic renewal of the surface decoration 
must have been an absolute necessity. The smoke nuisance 
was so great, owing perhaps to the imperfect nature of their 
lamps, that the atrium of a Roman’s house became ‘so named 
after it. 
The Round Towers of Sardinia. . 


J. W. TYNDALE. 


Their essential architectural feature is a truncated cone or 
tower, averaging from 30 to 60 feet in height, and from 100 to 
300 in circumference at the base. The majority have no base- 
ment, but the rest are raised on one extending either in 
corresponding or in irregular shape, and of which the perimeter 
varies from 300 to 653 feet, the largest yet measured. The in- 
ward inclination of the exterior wall of the principal tower, 
which almost always is the centre of the building, is so well 
executed as to present in its elevation a perfect and continuous: 
symmetrical line; but scmetimes a small portion of the 
external face of the outer works of the basements, which are 
not regular, is straight and perpendicular: such instances are, 
however, very rare. There is every reason to believe, though 
without positive proof—for none of the Neraghe are quite 
perfect—that the cone was originally truncated, and formed 
thereby a platform on its summit. The material of which they 
are built being always the natural stone of the locality, we 
accordingly find them of granite, limestone, basalt, trachitic 
porphyry, lava, and tufa; the blocks varying in shape and size 
from 3 to 9 cubic feet, while those forming the architraves of 
the passages are sometimes 12 feet long, 5 feet wide, and the 
same indepth. The surfaces present that slight irregularity 
which proves the blocks to have been rudely worked by the 
hammer, but with sufficient exactness to form regular horizontal 
layers. With few exceptions the stones are not polygonal, but, 
when so, are without that regularity of form which would 
indicate the use of the rule; nor is their construction of the 
Cyclopean and Pelasgic styles ; neither have they any sculpture, 
ornamental work, or cement. The external entrance, invariably 
between the E.S.E. and S. by W., but generally to the east of 
south, seldom exceeds 5 feet high and 2 feet wide, and is often 
so small as to necessitate crawling on all fours. The architrave,. 
as previously mentioned, is very large; but having once 
passed it, a passage varying from 3 to 6 feet high, and 2 to 4 
wide, leads to the principal domed chamber, the entrance to- 
which is sometimes by another low aperture as small as the 
first. The interior of the cone consists of one, two, or three: 
domed chambers, placed one above the other, and diminishing 
in size in proportion to the external inclination ; the lowest 
averaging from 15 to 20 feet in diameter, and from 20 to 25 feet 
in height. The base of each is always circular, but, when 
otherwise, elliptical ; the edges of the stones, where the tiers 
overlay each other, are worked off so that the exterior assumes 
a semiovoidal form, or that of which the section would be a 
parabola, the apex being crowned with a large flat stone resting 
on the last circular layer, which is reduced to a small diameter. 


Rheims Cathedral. > 
HENRY JAMES. 


The cathedral of Rheims, more fortunate than many of its 
companions, appears not to have suffered from the iconoclasts 
of the Revolution. I noticed no absent heads or broken noses. 
But, like many of its companions, it is so pressed upon by 
neighbouring houses that it is not easy to get a general view of 
the sides and the rear. You may walk round it and note your 
walk as a long one; you may observe that the choir of the 
church travels back almost into another quarter of the city ; 
you may see the far-spreading mass lose itself for a while in 
parasitic obstructions, and then emerge again with all its 
buttresses flying ; but you miss that wide margin of space and 
light which should enable it to present itself as a consistent 
picture. Pictures have their frames,.and poems have their 
margins ; a great work of art, such as a Gothic cathedral, 
should at least have elbow-room. You may, however, stroll 
beneath the walls of Rheims, along a narrow, dark street, and 
look up at the mighty structure and see its upper parts fore- 
shortened into all kinds of delusive proportions. There is a 
grand entertainment in the view of the church which you obtain 
from the furthermost point which you may reach from it in the 
rear. I have neverseenacathedral so magnificently buttressed. 
The buttresses of Rheims are all double ; they have a tremen- 
dous spring, and are supported upon pedestals surmounted by 
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immense crocketed canopies containing statues of wide-winged 
angels. A great balustrade of Gothic arches connects these 
canopies one with another, and along this balustrade are perched 
strange figures of sitting beasts : unicorns and mermaids, 
griffins and monstrous owls. Huge, terrible gargoyles hang 
far over into the street, and doubtless some of them have a 
detail which I afterwards noticed at Laon. The gargoyle re- 
presents a grotesque beast—a creature partaking at once of the 
shape of a bird, a fish,and a quadruped. At Laon, on either 
side of the main entrance, a long-bellied monster cranes forth 
into the air with the head of a hippopotamus ; and under its 
belly crouches a little man, hardly less grotesque, making up a 
rueful grimace and playing some ineffectual trick upon his 
terrible companion. One of these little figures has plunged a 
sword, up to the hilt, into the belly of the monster above him, 
so that when he draws it forth there will be a leak in the great 
stone gutter ; another has suspended itself to a rope that is 
knotted round the neck of the gargoyle, and is trying, in the 
same manner, to interrupt its functions by pulling the cord as 
tight as possible. ‘There is certainly something sublime in an 
architectural conception that ranges from the combination of 
clustering towers. and opposing fronts to this infinitely minute 
play of humour. 


Tests of Stained Glass. 
C, WINSTON. 


I have discovered a simple mode of testing whether, on the 
_ one hand, glass is sufficiently opaque so as not to appear flimsy 
or watery when put up in a window, unassisted by shading, 
according to the practice of the flat style of glass painting ; on 
the other, whether it is sufficiently clear to produce as brilliant 
an effect as the old does. As follows :—If the glass, when held 
at arm’s length from the eye, and at the distance of more than 
a yard from an object, does not permit of that object being dis- 
tinctly seen through it, the glass will be sufficiently opaque. 
And if when held at the same distance from the eye, and at 
the distance of not more than a yard from the object, permits 
of its being distinctly seen through the glass, it will be sufficiently 
clear and transparent. I have found this to be the case with a 
great many pieces of glass of the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, which had been rendered clear by polishing 
the surface, or which were already quite clear ; for it is a great 
mistake to suppose that all old glass has been rendered dull on 
the surface by exposure to the atmosphere. I have seen a good 
deal of glass of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries that is as 
clear now as when it was first made, its surface not having been 
corroded in the least. But the glass of which these imitative 
works are made is either smooth on the surface and so pellucid 
or watery as, when held at arm’s length, to permit of any object 
being perfectly seen through it which is at the distance of 100 
or even 1,000 yards, or more ; or else is artificially roughened 
on the surface, a practice which reduces the condition of the 
glass nearly to that of ground glass, for, when held at arm’s 
length, it will not permit of any object being seen distinctly 
through it which is distant more than an inch from the glass. The 
practice, not unfrequently resorted to by the imitators of old 
glass, of antiguating smooth-surfaced glass—that is, dulling it 
with the enamel colour used for painting the outlines—renders 
it, when held at arm’s length, nearly, if not quite as opaque as 
rough-surfaced glass; indeed, almost the only perceptible 
difference in this respect between rough-surfaced glass and 
smooth-surfaced glass that has been antiquated is that the 
former is free from the tint necessarily imparted to the latter 
by the enamel colour with which it is antiquated. Thus we 
find that imitations of glass of the twelfth, thirteenth, or four- 
teenth century, if executed in smooth-surfaced glass that has 
net been antiquated, are very poor and watery in comparison 
with original work of the period. And that, if executed in 
glass that has been antiquated, or rough-surfaced glass, they 
are much too opaque. In the one case, to speak popularly, the 
vision passes too uninterruptedly through the glass; in the 
other it is stopped at the surface of the glass, instead of passing 
about a yard through it, as in the case of ancient work. 


Encaustic Tiles. 
PROFESSOR SULLIVAN. 


Encaustic or inlaid tiles consist of three distinct parts—the 
body, the inlaid pattern, and the back. The body is composed 
of ordinary fireclay similar to that used for the diaper tiles, and 
is worked up into a plastic mass, which is moulded in iron 
moulds under a screw press. These moulds have raised 
patterns, which produce an indented or z/ag/éo pattern upon 
the surface of the tile. The tiles thus formed are allowed to 
become dry, and the indented pattern is filled up by pouring 
over the surface of the tile a thick milk or slip composed of the 
white clays of Dorset and Devon, so much used in making 
earthenware, to which is added some pigment if coloured 
patterns are to be introduced. Sometimes, where poly- 
chromatic patterns are desired, different coloured slips are used, 
and poured into the parts of the pattern intended for each. 
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When partially dry the surface is scraped even, until the face 
of the original tile or buff-coloured clay makes its appearance, 
when the indented pattern alone will be filled with the finer- 
stained clays. If the tile thus prepared were fired, the body 
would contract more than the pattern, and the tile would be 
bent, and, perhaps, the latter fractured. It is hence necessary 
to apply a coating of the same fireclay used for the pattern to 
the back, to counteract this difference of contractibility; and 
as this clay, when hard burned, would not adhere well to the 
cement employed in laying them down, the back is pierced 
by anumber of holes by means of projections in the mould, into 
which the soft cement is able to penetrate and form a solid 
bond. The Alhambra tiles are formed upon the same principle 
as the ordinary encaustic tiles, with this difference, that in the 
former fusible pigments are used instead of coloured clay slips. 
This is the technical difference ; but it must be confessed that 
there is a beauty of design and a harmony of colour in the true 
Alhambra tiles, which are still more characteristic of them, and 
which it is extremely difficult to equal. The majolica tiles are 
not so much distinguished by form as by the coloured glazes 
with which they are covered ; thus we may have indented or 
plain tesserze covered with a monochrome glaze, or large tiles 
with foliated or arabesque indented patterns glazed, but not 
filled up, with different coloured enamels. The great peculiarity 
of majolica colours is their softness and depth, which is the result 
of the soft enamel pigments employed. The Dutch tiles are 
true earthenware. 


Venice. 
A. S. VON ROCHAN, 


There are two things in Venice that I have never been able 
to make out. How do they build a house, and how do they put 
out a fire? Building materials, of course, can be procured, and 
there is certainly no want of water. But where is the ground 
on which firemen or builders can take their stand? Even for 
the commonest repairs of houses three or four storeys high, in 
streets only 5 or 6 feet wide, some plan must be adopted of 
which I have no conception. Two or three beams, half a 
hundred building stones, and a hod of mortar, would block up 
the street, and interrupt the traffic of a whole quarter. 


Cast-iron Columns. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 


The design and execution of the columns of the Royaf 
Bank, Dublin, was matter of the most anxious attention, on 
account of their unusual length, the great loads they were in- 
tended to carry, and the architectural necessity of diminishing 
their diameters to the utmost extent consistent with safety. 
The dimensions finally adopted were—length, 26 feet; dia- 
meter of base, 14 inches ; diameter of head, 12 inches ; thick- 
ness of metal, 1} inch. The ultimate strength of this pillar, 
according to Hodgkinson’s practical adaptation of Euler’s 
formula, was 770 tons, and the safe load may be estimated at 
one-sixth of that amount. Having decided the proportions of 
the column, it was of the utmost importance to secure good 
sound casting, straightness, concentricity of bore to the external 
surface, and perfect bearing with flat ends on a good founda- 
tion. Soundness of casting and straightness were alone to be 
obtained by careful moulding and ventilation, but the certainty 
of obtaining uniformity of thickness required special precauw- 
tions. It is well known that in moulding columns the hollow 
part is formed by means of a “ core,” composed of a perforated 
metal pipe, wrapped with hay and plastered with loam, till it 
assumes the proper shape and size. This core is placed 
horizontally in the external mould, and held securely in the 
sand at both ends, “chaplets,” or supports of tinned iron, 
being placed in addition at intervals throughout its length. 
These chaplets answer very well for small castings, as the sand! 
of the external mould into which they are stuck has sufficient 
power to resist the distorting action of the molten metal, but in 
columns of such length as those here described, they would not 
be sufficiently secure to be trusted, It was necessary, there- 
fore, to make a metallic connection between the top and the 
bottom boxes of the mould and the metal core barrel. The 
strength of a column is very much influenced by the perfection 
of its bearing and fixity of its ends, and to insure these the 
ends of the columns were turned truly in the lathe; and the 
base, which was 2 feet square 3 inches thick, was turned on 
the upper and planed on the lower face. The foundation- 
stone having been set perfectly level and chiselled to fit the 
plate exactly, the latter was laid truly in its place, and secured 
by means of iron dowels run with lead. The upper face of the 
plate being level, the column when reared on it was of course 
quite vertical and in absolute contact with the plate all-round. 
The cap, which was also turned on its under side, was slipped 
in between the beam and the column, and the space between 
it and the beam filled with bars of flat iron, and cast-iron 
cement tightly driven in. Both the cap and base had pro- 
jections.a quarter inch high entering the column to prevent any 
lateral displacement. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Everton Sarnspury, who died last week at Alde- 
burgh, of typhoid fever, caught while making some studies 
at Sheringham, in Norfolk, was a painter about whose suc- 
cess there was no question. He was born at Hammersmith 
in 1849, and was a son of the well-known maker of lavender 
water in the Strand. Fora time Mr. Sainspury was in his 
father’s business, but at twenty-two years of age he deter- 
mined to gratify his passion for art; and after working six 
months at the Slade school he was admitted into the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris, where he studied for six years 
under M. GérOME. His first picture was sent to the Salon 
in 1876, and in 1879 he began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy. In this year’s exhibition he had three works, 
viz., 4 Glimpse of the Unknown (a London child seeing 
butterflies for the first time), Somebody's Secret, and Zime 
Was. Pictures by him were also often to be seen at the 
French Gallery in Pall Mall, where his two last works— 
unfortunately not finished—will be shown at the forthcoming 
exhibition. Mr. SarNspury’s work was always of excellent 
quality, and was rapidly improving in force and substance. 
At the time of his death he was just becoming known to the 
general public. 


Sir JosEPpH BazALcETTE, C.E., has sent in to the 
Bournemouth Commissioners his report on the plans sub- 
mitted in competition for the construction of an undercliff 
_ drive two miles in length. The first premium is awarded 
.to Mr. JoHN STEWART, of Hackney, the second to Mr. W. 
«J. ScoonEs, of Bristol, and the third to Mr. F. W. Rowe t, 
~ of Wimbledon. It is estimated the scheme will cost 30,0007. 
to 40,000/., if carried out. At present it is being strenuously 

_ opposed. 


A stupy by the late M. pe Nirris in the Antwerp 
Exhibition has been surrounded by a border of laurels and 
crape in memory of the artist. It appears, however, from a 
statement by M. JULES CLARETIE that the drawing, of 
which the title is the Place des Pyramides, is simply one of the 
numerous replicas of the picture, which have been made 
without authority. The original work is in the Luxem- 
bourg, and Madame DE NITTIs possesses a second version, 
put all others (and at least seventeen are known to exist) 
are forgeries. ‘The artist’s mind was embittered by the 
invasions of his rights, and the forgers had even the pre- 
sumption to send during his lifetime one of their copies to 
the Munich Exhibition. 


We announced some months since that the Society of 
Arts in Geneva had arranged an interesting competition in 
design. The subject selected, it will be remembered, was 
the “* Relations and Contrasts between Grace and Force.” 
Although the sum to be awarded was no more than 20/,, 
_which had been presented to the Society, fifteen competitors 
sent in designs. The jury of artists also numbered fifteen. 

- {he first prize has been awarded to M. AucusrE Basrarp. 
‘The interpretation he placed on the subject was seen in a 
representation of a vigorous smith interrupted in his 
labour by a young girl who brought him a drink. 
M. CuHarLEes REUTER gained the second prize, with a 
landscape panel showing an old oak affording shade to a 
honeysuckle. The third premiated design, by M. Epouarp 
LOSSIER, was more industrial in character, as it was a 
design for a timepiece in ebony and enamel, Grace and 
force being represented in subsidiary panels. Two artists 
gained honourable mentions; one of them, who preferred to 
remain anonymous, sent in a bas-relief suggestive of Wedg- 
wood ware. The talent of some of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors was recognised, and some appear to have failed 
from non-observance of the conditions. 


Tue lecture which Professor Linpsay, of Glasgow, 
delivered at Withington on the condition of the working 
classes may have the effect of removing some of the illusions 
about the good old times. In the fifteenth century the 
English workman was apparently happy, for the working 
day was only eight hours, the peasants were able to acquire 
land, the craftsmen could become masters in a small way, 
and in out-of-door work there was no competition from 
women. But this state of things did not last long. Two 
blows were struck in the beginning of the sixteenth century 


at the prosperity of the working man, from which, accord- 
ing to the Professor, he has not yet recovered. These were 
the confiscation of the guilds and other spoliations by 
Henry VIII. and his successor, and the debasement of the 
coinage. The glorious Elizabethan age found the working 
man in a condition of degradation. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries he was kept down by legislative 
enactments. The right of combination was refused him, 
his wages were fixed by law, and the poor-law tied him to 
his place of birth almost as much as if he had been a serf. 


SEVERAL representative architects in America have 
addressed a memorial to the Committee for the erection 
of a national monument to the late General Grant. Their 
proposals, which suggest a somewhat novel arrangement for 
competitions, are as follows :—1. That there should be a 
competition for the monument. 2. That the American 
Institute of Architects be invited by the chairman of the 
Committee to send to him the names of ten members of 
the profession whom it considers best qualified to make an 
appropriate design for the monument. 3. That the ten 
architects so selected be invited to enter into a competition 
for the monument, with the understanding that the pro- 
gramme for the competition shall be prepared by a com- 
mittee of not less than three of their number, and that each 
of the ten be paid a certain sum of money, say 1,000 dols. 
4. That the competition shall be open to every architect 
desirous of sending in a study. 5. That the order of merit 
of the whole number of designs submitted be voted on by 
each member of a committee of twenty, composed of ten to 
be nominated by the Monument Committee, and of the 
ten selected architects, and that the design receiving the 
largest number of votes shall be accounted first, and its 
author employed to carry out the work. 6. That prizes of 
the value of, say, 1,000 dols. and 500 dols. be awarded to 
the best designs prepared by architects not specially invited 
to compete. 


WHATEVER party may have temporarily supreme power 
in France the Invalides should be dear to all, and among 
the artistic commissions one of the first should be the com- 
pletion of the wall-paintings by Masson in the arcades 
around the Cour d’Honneur. They are effective works — 
although a very simple scheme of colouring was adopted by 
the artist. The subjects of the last panels on the western 
side are merely indicated in charcoal, and some of the others 
hardly seem completed. If their present condition were 
dictated by reverence for the painter it might be overlooked, 
but we imagine that the state of the pictures would be 
different if it were not for finance. The politician who is 
next entrusted with the Office of Minister of War would do 
well to pay a visit to the arcades in company with a few 
painters, and hear their opinion. 


THE Metropolitan Board of Works have rightly recog- 
nised the services of Mr. Wi L.iaMs as acting district- 
surveyor in the South Kensington district. At the last 
meeting a report from the Building Act Committee was 
adopted by the Board. It contained the following pro- 
posals :—That a portion of the district which lies to 
the westward of a line drawn along the centre of Earl’s 
Court Road and Redcliffe Gardens be added to the present 
district of West Kensington ; that the remaining portion of 
the district do form a separate district under the Metro- 
politan Building Act, and be called South Kensington 
District ; and that Mr. ALFRED WILLIAMS, who has acted 
as assistant-surveyor for the last twenty years, be appointed 
district-surveyor for the vacant district. 


Ir funds can be obtained a large engineering work is to 
be undertaken in the North of Ireland. The Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners have decided to carry out a scheme recom- 
mended by Sir Joon HawxksHaw and Mr. STEVENSON, for 
the cutting of a channel from the port of Belfast to the 
centre of the town. The prosperity of Belfast is owing to 
the commercial enterprise of the inhabitants, and the town 
in a business sense the capital of Ireland. The people are 
prosperous, and as there is a desire to advance money from 
the Exchequer for Irish works, there ought to be no difficulty 
in making arrangements. It will, however, be necessary to 
obtain parliamentary sanction in the next session. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WOMANHOOD. 


E publish this week the last of the series by 
M. BouLancer. The local authorities in England 
would do well to imitate the example of the Paris munici- 
pality, and commission works in a similar spirit for public 
buildings. As we have said before, the Mairie in which the 
five paintings are found is in one of the poorest districts of 
Paris; but on that account there is the more need of the 
civilising influences of art. M. BouLaNGER has been glad 
to co-operate, and could hardly have produced more finished 
works if the commission had been for the decoration of the 
H6tel de Ville itself It is impossible to calculate what 
benefit is derived from pictures of the kind, in which the 
events of everyday life are idealised by the aid of the 
painter’s art. An historic interest is given to the works by 
the introduction of so many portraits of celebrities, and a 
sort of kinship between the greatest and the humblest is 
suggested. 


THE MIDLAND HOTEL, WITHINGTON, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


HIS building has been erected from the designs of 

Mr. WiLit1AM Dawes, architect, of Manchester, and 

is now being extended under his superintendence. It is 

situated at the corner of Burton Road and Lapwing Lane, 
and is near the Midland Station at Withington. 

As will be seen from the illustration, it is designed in the 
half-timbered style, and is picturesque in treatment. The 
lower storeys are built of brick with stone dressings. Ad- 
joining the hotel are blocks of stable buildings, billiard- 
room, bowling-green shelters, &c. The building internally 
is well finished, and much good effect is produced by the 
introduction of tinted glass and ornamental tiling. Messrs. 
SOUTHERN & Sons, of Salford, were the contractors. 

The following is the index to numbers on plan:—1, bar- 
parlour; 2, smoke-room; 3, tap-room; 4, billiard-room; 
5, bar; 6, pavilion; 7, kitchen; 8, scullery; 9, yard; 10, 
washhouse; 11, harness-room; 12, stable; 13, stable-yard; 
14, general coachhouse; 15, private ditto, 


HOUSE AT BECKENHAM, KENT. 


HIS house is built on the main road between Bromley 

and Beckenham, and is prettily surrounded by old 

trees. The scheme of the plan divides the building into 

two blocks; kitchen and nurseries are in one, and the house 

proper in the other. Messrs. Maipes & Harper, of Cherry 

Orchard Road, Croydon, built it, from the designs of Mr. 
Ernest Newton. The cost was about 1,850/. 


THORNHILL HOUSE, LONDONDERRY. 


HE site of this mansion is on the western bank of the 
Foyle, about three miles distant from Derry. The 
style adopted is sixteenth century, modified to suit modern 
requirements, and in its general features reminiscent of the 
Scottish Baronial. All the exterior walls are faced with 
local sandstone, built in random ashlar with horizontal beds 
.and vertical joints, showing the natural fracture of the rock 
and unbroken crystals, by which the stony character re- 
quired by the style has been secured. The plinths and 
dressings are finely chiselled and set regularly. The build- 
ing measures 110 feet by 70 feet. 

The entrance-hall is divided from the vestibule by an 
oak screen, having folding doors and glass panels. Corridors 
give access to the different parts of the building. On the 
right is the salon, which forms the centre of the building. 
It has an area of 600 square feet, and is surmounted by a 
dome, the height to apex being 4o feet. The reception- 
xooms are entered from the salon, and are all en sutte on 
the river front. The principal rooms are connected with 
‘the conservatory on the south side, which is 40 feet long, 
‘the doors being filled with large squares of plate-glass. 
The staircase, which is approached from the salon through 
triple archways, is lighted by a large three-light window of 
painted glass, and leads to a gallery forming the upper part 
of the salon. The gallery is enclosed by semicircular 
arches and square columns, the intervening spaces being 
filled by an ornamental balustrade. Around the gallery 
are the principal bed and dressing-rooms. On the left of 


the hall are the kitchens, culinary offices, &c. The ser- 
vants’ rooms, nurseries, school, and children’s recreation- 
rooms are over this wing, being approached by a separate 
staircase. 

The entrance-hall and corridors on ground floor are laid 
with Maws’s tiles of special design. Oak parquetry is used 
for floors of salon and principal rooms. ‘The woodwork of 
the dining-room is in Indian teak, that of central hall, 
staircase, and billiard-room is pitch pine, and that of 
entrance-hall and doors is wainscot oak. The mantel- 
pieces throughout are of wood, those in entrance-hall and 
salon being American walnut. 

Neutral tints have been adopted ‘in painting reception- 
rooms, and rich Pompeian colours in halls and corridors. 
The balustrade is in ivory white, and the ceilings and 
cornices are in delicate salmon tints. 

The stables and offices, which have been erected a few 
hundred yards from the house, are on the extensive scale 
required by a Master of Hounds. 

The whole of the works have been carried out by Mr. 
JosEPH BALLANTINE under the direction of the architects, 
Messrs. TURNER & BasincTon, of Londonderry. Mr. 
Wituiam M‘Cormick was clerk of works. 


NATIONALITY IN ART. 


HE Dundee Fine Art Exhibition was opened on Saturday 
with an address by the Right Hon. J. H. A. Macdonald, 
the Lord Advocate. One was glad, he said, to find that in a 
busy town like Dundee, which outsiders might be apt to asso- 
ciate with the very opposite of art, there were so many who 
desired to encourage art, and some who encouraged it in the 
most lavish and bountiful manner. He felt sure that the flour- 
ishing of art in Dundee would greatly tend to cure a state of 
things which, he was afraid, had existed too long in Scotland, 
for it was incredible how much vandalism was perpetrated in 
Scotland in the way of improvement about Ioo or I50 years 
ago. Things had now changed, however, and they were, he 
hoped, coming to a time when art would be known not only in 
their drawing-rooms and in fine art galleries such as that in 
connection with which they were now met, but in the humblest 
houses in the land. He was not now going to attempt to give 
a lecture upon art—he dared say they had had interesting lec- 
tures upon that subject already—hbut he wanted to practically 
impress upon them the necessity for endeavouring to have an 
eye for art wherever they went, and for endeavouring to infuse 
good taste among their fellow-citizens. There was no way of 
impressing a thing like this, like looking about and trying if 
one could find fault with anything. He had often said to him- 
self that if he were able to afford it, and if he were very 
generously inclined, and wished to found a professorship, he 
should found a Professorship of Signboards, for the purpose of 
teaching people what kind of signboards to put up and what kind 
of signboardsto avoid. He had been malicious enough that morn- 
ing, in walking around that very handsome building, to examine 
whether this Professor of Signboards would have had anything 
to say about Dundee and its Fine Art Institute; and he (the 
Lord Advocate) must say that anything more execrable, more 
abcminable, more hateful than the three signboards that told 
people the way to the door of the Institute he had never seen in 
the whole course of his life. Signboards, in his opinion, might 
be made as artistic as anything else; but what was true of them 
was equally true of a great many other things. One of our 
great faults had been a want of suiting what we did in the way 
of art to the climate and the country in which we lived. In the 
building of houses and in the laying out of gardens there was 
often too close an imitation of the Continent, and in interior 
decoration particularly there was an avoidance of the warm 
colours which were suited to our cold climate, and a partiality 
for those cool colours which were suited to warmer climates. 
These were matters which went a great deal further than people 
thought to prevent a true spirit of art being cultivated, because 
everything which was unnatural or untrue to the circumstances 
in which it was found was in itself inartistic. He hoped the 
tendency of the time would be more and more towards everyone 
earnestly studying to have things suitable to their country, that 
we might not exhibit ourselves as mere imitators of others but 
might have a true development of art suited to our own circum. 
stances. No art would suit those circumstances which had not a 
national characteristic about it ; and that national characteristic 
would never appear until we ceased to be imitators of others 
and endeavoured to cultivate that which was within ourselves, 
Having pointed out the desirability of inculcating a taste for 
art among the young, and having warned his hearers against 
what, he said, was coming in far too much—the idea that 
art was the mere realistic representation of external objects— 
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his lordship reverted to his former theme of the necessity for cul- 
tivating national art. He did not know that Scotsmen or Scottish 
women were getting ashamed of their nationality. They had been 
united to England for a long time, and he was sure none of 
them would wish that that union should be broken off ; but if 
he thought that the tendency of that union was to wipe out all 
the personal characteristics which distinguished the two races, 
he should be as ardent a Repealer as any of Mr. Parnell’s fol- 
lowers to-morrow. ‘There was nothing more hateful, in his 
opinion, than an Anglicised Scotsman—by which he meant, not 
the Scotsman who took all the cultivation he could get from his 
association with the people of England, just as he took all he 
could get from his association with the people of France or of 
Germany, but the man who wished his old country of Scotland 
to be practically wiped off the face of the earth. In that 
matter, however, there was nothing of which they had more 
reason to be proud than that they had at the present time as 
distinct a Scottish school of art as had ever existed in the 
history of the world. Those of them who visited the Royal 
Academy in London would, he was certain, recollect with 
delight how the works of the Scottish artists were easily 
singled out from all others—not perhaps because they were 
better than all others, but because they bore a distinctive mark 
which stamped them out as belonging to a school which stood 
by itself. Long might that continue. Let them have no fear 
that their Scottish school would suffer from so many of its best 
men going to live in London. These men would preserve 
their Scottish characteristics there ; they would come to Scot- 
land—ay, and did come to Scotland—for their inspiration; and 
they would carry southward some certainty to their English 
friends that there was in Scotland, rugged and rough country 
though it was, a sentiment of art which could lend lustre even 
to so great a country as England. 

On the motion of the Earl of Strathmore, the Lord Advo- 
cate was thanked for his address. 


DRAINAGE OF CONTINENTAL TOWNS. 


PAPER was read at the Sanitary Congress by Mr. J. 

Gordon, M.I.C.E., the borough surveyor of Leicester, in 
which he dealt with the leading features of such representative 
instances of sewerage and sewage disposal works as came more 
immediately under his own observation during the fifteen years 
he practised upon the Continent as a sanitary engineer. By 
the review of the history of Continental sewerage schemes it 
was shown that the adoption of works upon the general lines 
of the English water-carriage system was steadily progressing 
on the Continent of Europe, and attention was then directed 
to the leading principles on which the works were based as a 
whole. Contrary to the practice long greatly recommended, 
and now frequently, if only partially, adopted in England, 
nearly the whole of the sewerage schemes to which he had 
referred were designed to accommodate the rainfall, in addition 
to the ordinary sewage, by one set of sewers. The greatest 
exception he had met with in recent returns was in the case 
of Mayence, on the Rhine, and in Cologne also an unusually 
large provision for rainfall was made, the main trunk sewers 
being calculated to carry off half an inch, and the subsidiary 
sewers one-fifth inch, per hour. In Frankfort, Munich, 
Stuttgart, and other cities, with the drainage of which the 
author was acquainted, the sewers were laid at such depths 
as to insure a proper and efficient drainage of the cellars 
and basements of the houses, and of the laying of the 
house drains below the cellar floor levels, whether carried 
inside or outside the houses. Dead ends were also practi- 
cally non-existent, owing to the sewers being laid at such 
levels as to join them to each other at street ends, thus making 
it possible to flush the lateral sewers from the main trunk 
sewers by means of flushing-gates and stops, without having 
recourse to supplementing the flushing power from the water 
supply of the town. The system being by this arrangement, 
to a large extent, interchangeable and self-balancing, no serious 
difficulty could possibly arise from any mishap in the way of a 
block, or in the case of one sewer being more surcharged than 
another, inasmuch as the branch sewers would always admit of 
the passage of the sewage or rainfall round a block until it had 
been removed. By such an arrangement so serious a block as 
was experienced in Leicester in 1881, in one of the main 
sewers draining an area of 316 acres, and with a length of 
12% miles of sewer draining to the point at which the block 
occurred, would have been impossible. Having described the 
flushing arrangements, Mr. Gordon dealt with the material and 
construction of sewers. In Dantzic, Breslau, and Berlin they 
were constructed almost exclusively of pipes, the mains only 
being brickwork. One noteworthy feature at Berlin was the 
principle adopted of having a sewer on each side of the street, 
which enabled the engineer to adopt pipes where brick sewers 
would otherwise have been requisite. Various reasons might 
be given for the choice of that system, but it could scarcely be 


conceived that the plan was not more costly than if one sewer 
had been constructed in the centre. Another feature in 
the Berlin scheme was also the theory of Mr. Hobrecht, the 
engineer, that to prevent the formation of sewer gases as 
much as possible, steep gradients should be avoided. The 
system, first initiated on the Continent in connection with new 
sewers at Frankfort, of ventilating sewers by means of surface 
gratings in the centre of the roads, and of trapping the street 
gullies, was now the most prevalent, and had in fact been 
adopted in all the towns with which the author had been con- 
nected, with the exception of Linz. In towns where the water- 
closet system was in vogue, and the closets connected to the 
sewers, the soil pipes acted both as ventilators to the house 
drains and to the public sewers, and in that respect would pro- 
bably meet with the condemnation of the congress, as contrary 
to the commonly received and now prevailing opinion of 
English sanitarians, that all house drains and pipes should be 
disconnected from the public sewers at a point between them 
and the houses. Whilst therefore the author might not defend 
the practice on principle, he was bound to say that with 
thoroughly constructed sewers and with such ample provision 
for flushing and cleansing them, and a staff of workmen 
regularly employed exclusively on this duty, and with an equal 
amount of care bestowed on the designing of the house drain- 
age itself, the system had so far been successful that practically 
scarcely any complaints had arisen as to the surface gratings 
having become a nuisance. ‘The circulation of air within the 
sewers, and. the great dilution of it with atmospheric air 
through the open gratings, placed so numerously as they 
had been in Frankfort and so many of the other towns 
as to be only 4o yards apart, assisted as they were also- 
by the rain-water pipes, had resulted in the sewer air 
being (if such a description could be applied to sewers): 
comparatively sweet. At Frankfort, two special shafts, each 
too feet high, and of 5 feet internal diameter, were also built. 
at the two summits of the system to assist in the ventila- 
tion of the sewers, but whilst they were powerful ventilators 
within a given radius, it would take a very large number of 
such shafts indeed to be of much service. Having given par- 
ticulars relating to house drainage in these towns, the question 
of sewage disposal was next touched upon. This question had 
made but comparatively little progress on the Continent, arising 
from a variety of causes, and for one because there was not a 
very large number of towns in which the water-carriage system 
had been adopted in its entirety. Where the cesspool system 
was in vogue they were supposed to be of a watertight character, 
and the best regulated town in that respect was perhaps Stutt- 
gart, where the emptying of the cesspools was done on the 
pneumatic system, and by means of specially-designed boiler 
railway waggons a large portion of the manure was sent a lone 
distance into the country. In Carlsruhe and Strasburg the 
same system was in force with certain improvements for pre- 
venting disagreeable smells, and at Heidelberg, Nuremburg, 
Gratz, and Zurich the tub system was adopted. Berlin and 
Dantzic were the most successful examples of irrigation on the 
Continent, and Frankfort, originally intended to be dealt with 
by irrigation, was singular in having finally adopted the system 
of precipitation on a comprehensive scale. The paper was 
accompanied by tabulated statements showing in detail the 
amounts expended on sewage works in different towns, the rates 
of mortality, and other interesting statistics relating to the 
drainage of Continental towns. 


THE LATE E. T. CRAWFORD, R.S.A. 


N Friday in last week the funeral of Mr. Crawford took 
place at Dalkeith. The deceased gentleman was born 
(says the Scotsman) at Cowden, near Dalkeith. His father and 
grandfather were land surveyors in Edinburgh, and both seem 
to have had ability in pen-and-ink sketching. Young Crawford 
was apprenticed when a boy to Mr. Dickson, house-painter, 
who, discovering his talent with the brush, gave him ornamental 
work to do. This apprenticeship, however, was terminated 
before its legal completion, and he entered at the Board of 
Trustees Academy under Wilson, where he had for fellow- 
students D. O. Hill, J. E. Lauder, Robert Scott Lauder, and 
Wm. Forrest. There he also made the acquaintance of William 
Simson, who became his most intimate friend. They frequently 
sketched together, and Crawford’s style was to a certain extent 
influenced by this connection, as also by having copied a great 
number of old pictures for an Italian picture-dealer in Edin- — 
burgh named Galli. In 1831 Crawford exhibited for the first 
time in the Royal Scottish Academy—his contributions being 
two pictures of Lowland scenery, and the portrait of a lady, 
About 1833 he visited Holland, whither he went several times: 
afterwards, and from this date commenced a long series of 
works painted from the ample materials he had gathered in that 
country—not afew of them of considerableimportance. The Dutch 
masters he studied very closely, and their influence in forming his 
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picturesque style was conspicuously seen in nearly all that he 
painted. For several years (1845-47) he was successful as a 
teacher of art; and he continued private tuition, on a somewhat 
extensive scale, after he had given up his public engagements of 
the same kind. In 1848 he produced his first great picture, 
Eyemouth Harbour, which was engraved for the Royal Asso- 
ciation. This was. rapidly followed by others of much im- 
-portance,.such as his View on the Meuse; A Fresh Breeze; 
River Scene and Shipping, Helland; Dutch Market Boats ; 
French Fishing Luggers ; Whitby, Yorkshire ; and Hartlepool 
Harbour. About this time he was at his very best, his works 
astonishing every one by their artistic composition and masterly 
dexterity of handling. Nearly all these important pictures were 
painted in light colour, in a hazy milky key, of high quality. 
He also painted in water-colour—on light brown crayon paper, 
using body colour freely. In 1858 he finally left Edinburgh, 
and resided at Lasswade. He contributed regularly and libe- 
rally to the annual exhibitions till 1877, when failing health 
warned him to desist. He used to say that he could not get 
his hand to produce the effects he desired ; and though he con- 
tinued to produce small sketches and pictures, more by way of 
keeping himself employed, he could not with these please his 
own taste. For several years he had almost lived in his 
pleasant residence at Lasswade the life of a recluse. Latterly 
the late John Glass, A.R.S.A., was the only artist friend of his 
early days whom he cared to seé, _In his prime Mr. Crawford 
was an ardent sportsman. He was a keen angler, but seemed 
to be even fonder of the gun than of the rod. Of a gentlemanly 
bearing and amiable disposition, Mr. Crawford mixed freely in 
good society, and at his own table he was a genial and enter- 
taining host. He married his cousin, a sister of a celebrated 
operatic vocalist in her day, Miss Eliza Paton, who afterwards 
became Lady William Lennox. His wife herself was an excel- 
lent vocalist, who had appeared on the Edinburgh stage. He 
had one daughter, who only lived till the age of twelve, and his 
wife died about 1847. Mr. Crawford was elected an A.R.S.A. 
in 1839, and an R.S.A. in 1847. His works are still held in 
high repute for their fine qualities. 

A correspondent adds :—He had an extraordinary minute 
knowledge of ships and boats of all kinds ; knew every cord, 
line, spar, and ensign—indeed, every morsel at all connected 
with vessels, from a salmon “ cobble” to an “ East Indiaman” 
or a line-of-battle frigate, could be transferred, and has been 
transferred, by his brush to canvas with marvellous beauty and 
effect. His seas were real. To look at them was like a breath 
of sea air—almost as refreshing as a bathe. When he pictured 
a rough sea or a storm, the graphic power with which he made 
his waves roll and curl and seethe—almost, in fact, hiss—rush 
wildly among rocks or dash up in spray against headlands, was 
the nearest possible approach to seeing the billows themselves. 
His rocks were defiant, defined, and natural, whilst cloudland 
and shadow were so admirably adapted to the state of wind 
and weather that the fow¢-ensemble was convincingly perfect. 
His shores were equally effective—sand was real sand, dry 
where above water-mark, dryish under, and glassy where the 
water still overspread its thin film ; the seamen were sonsie and 
“ efficients,” the fishwives sturdy and their creels models; the 
labouring cart with its fresh-made track, the fine balance of the 
“beached” boat, the gaunt grimness of a partly sanded-up 
wreck, proclaimed his power and will perpetuate his fame. 
In landscape he was very happy and very truthful, sombre 
rather than bright in tone; but always tempered. to 
the season or the scene. What glorious old water-wheels 
he preserved for the future student of engineering with their 
queerly-shaped trows, home-made sluices, sparkling backfalls, 
and primitive surroundings of old mills, kilns, and cottages. 
What a power of “nookiness” he could put into many little 
bits of waterfalls and rocky corners. What a quiet rest in his 
forest glades, and his cattle were admirably drawn alike as to 
anatomy, foreshortening, and position. In his prime he visited 
Holland and studied the Dutch masters to excellent purpose. 
He used to tell of the keeper of one of the museums asking, 
when he was copying one of Bachuysen’s paintings, if he had 
permission to do so. Mr. Crawford answered “No.” When 
the keeper looked at the copy he had made, and knew he had 
only been an hour in the Gallery, he said, “ You have it all ; 
you can draw.” He was great in taking down “bits.” He did 
this with a rapidity and an accuracy that seemed magical. He 
was also great in models, getting them of all things he fancied 
he could use, and using them well too. Mr. Crawford was a 
most finical man for details; rarely could please himself ; had 
generally a good many “ subjects” in hand; and touched and 
touched away. He was a “Conservative” in marine matters ; 
had a horror of steamboats, which he rarely, if ever, painted ; 
shuddered to look at some of the new shapes of the hulky 
ironclads and gunboats of the present day; and had an 
abhorrence of the attempts made in “illustrated” broad- 
sheets to depict sea scenes. ‘Call that drawing,” he would 
say, “it’s an abortion; it’s monstrous ; it’s—it’s a disgrace,” 
&c. He was not a lover of photographs. His early friends 
were “ Grecian Williams,” the Watsons and Harveys of bygone 


days. The early death of his wife and only daughter saddened 
him, and there were portraits of them in a special portfolio, or 
scenes taken when they accompanied him on a sketching expe- 
dition, that he very occasionally brought out to known friends, 
speaking of the lost ones with an infinite tenderness. Mr. 
Crawford was a very handsome man—6 feet high or nearly 
with a noble brow and an “ eagle” countenance. He was a 
keen fisher, a deadly shot, and a perfect gentleman. For 
many years he had resided in the neighbourhood of Lasswade, 
occasionally painting, but not of late exhibiting on the Academy 
walls. He had been for many years a severe sufferer, but a 
patient one. His pallet and brush were resorted to, to help 
him to forget his pain and weakness. His latter works are 
beautiful, but not so sparkling as those of his best days, and he 
had such an instinctive love of perfection, as well as an 
unabating eye for detecting faults, that he rarely, to use his 
own words, “ finished” any. Defective outline or other pro- 
minent defect ‘‘ shocked” him as a galvanic battery could 
hardly have done. When works, sazd to be by him, were 
forwarded for confirmation and “ signature,” and proved to be 
counterfeit, he felt sadly humbled that any one would dare to 
ask him if he did that. He will be mourned by a large circle 
of admirers, and possessors of his works may congratulate 


themselves on being possessed of something from one of the 
“ great masters.” 


ARMY CHURCHES. 


ae the meeting of the Church Congress on Tuesday, a 
paper was read by the Rev. Canon Beach, Principal 
Chaplain to the Forces at Aldershot. In the course of it he 
said :—The want of proper edifices for divine worship is a 
real hindrance to religion inthe Army. The soldier cannot 
rise to elevation of spirit amid the surreundings of a bare, un- 
congenial, unsanctified barrack schoolroom, to which he has. 
been marched during the week for tasks not always welcome to- 
him, and which is transformed for the time being into a chapel. 
Then some of the so-called churches are big wooden structures, 
devoid of all ecclesiastical ornament, exceedingly uncomfortable 
on windy and rainy Sundays, and possessing no single recom- 
mendation save that of being constructed to hold 1,000 men. 
And these are shared by Roman Catholics and Presbyterians 
with the Church of England. Some years ago the following 
transformation scene was enacted in one of these wooden 
buildings every Sunday morning. Presbyterians led the forlorn 
hope at 8.30, when a curtain was drawn across the chancel to 
prevent them being distracted during their service by the sight 
of the altar belonging to the Roman Catholics. An hour later 
the curtain was removed, and at 10 o’clock Roman Catholics 
were able to worship according to their more ornate and elabo- 
rate ritual. The English Church succeeded at 11.30. The 
Roman Catholics’ altar was ingeniously constructed to run 
upon wheels, and being thus removed to an adjoining vestry, 
the Church altar, similarly constructed, was wheeled in from 
the opposite vestry. That process of transformation is still 
carried on in its later details at Aldershot every Sunday, the only 
difference being that other arrangements have been made for 
the Presbyterian service. There are two churches in that divi- 
sion, one of them consecrated. There are a few—but only a 
few—in other stations which almost rival in beauty the fine old 
garrison church in Portsmouth, owing their beauty in a great 
measure to the private liberality of officers and men. That 
decent and well-ordered churches are appreciated by soldiers is 
certain. 


OPENING BRIDGES. 


HE Society of Engineers held its first meeting for the 
session 1885-6 on Monday evening, October 5, at the 
Town Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, Mr. Charles Gandon, 
president, in the chair, when a paper was read by Mr. Charles 
J. Light on ‘‘ Opening Bridges on the Furness Railway.” 

The author described in this paper the Buccleuch Dock 
Bridge, a double-leaf swing bridge, carrying the railway and a 
carriage road and two footways across a water passage, 80 feet 
in width, between the Buccleuch and Cavendish Docks 
at Barrow-in-Furness ; and the Ulverston Canal Bridge, a 
traversing bridge carrying the Bardsea Branch of the Fur- 
ness Railway, at a sharp skew, across the canal. Both 
were designed for Mr. F. C. Stileman, the chief engineer of 
the Furness Railway, and have been erected and in use for 
some time. 

The points of special interest in the Buccleuch Dock Bridge 
were the “ spring girders,” which the author believed to bea 
new mode of construction for swing bridges, and one possessing 
great advantages, the chief of which were the ease and 
rapidity with which the bridge was opened or closed (a point 
of the highest importance for railway purposes), while it rested 
when loaded, not upon rollers, but upon solid bearing-plates, 
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and those at the coping of the water-way, the clear span being 
thus reduced to a minimum. 

The paper described fully these spring girders and their 
connections with the main girders of the bridge. It also gave 
the results of the testing to which they were subjected before 
being put in place, and stated that during the six years since 
the bridge was completed there had been no occasion to use 
the adjusting apparatus provided to meet any permanent set ix 
the spring girders. 

In the Ulverston Canal Bridge the novelty was stated to be 
the arrangement by which the bridge traverses at right angles 
to the canal, reducing to a minimum the clear space of the 
girders, their weight and the extent of traverse. The author 
showed the value of these reductions in the case of an open- 
ing bridge crossing at.a skew (in the present instance) of 
48 degs. 

The details of construction were described, and the arrange- 
ments for lifting and traversing the bridge. 


THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF MEASURERS. 


HE fifth annual general meeting of this Institute was 
held on Monday afternoon, Mr. John Shields, pre- 
sident, in the chair. From the report by the Council it appeared 
that there were forty-two members on the register, being the 
same number as the previous year, and ‘that the funds of the 
Institute were in such a state as to enable the Council to recom- 
mend, for the second time, that there should be no annual con- 
tribution. It was also reported that during the year the 
rules and regulations for the measurement of mason-work had 
been completed, approved, and adopted by the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, the Glasgow Master Masons’ Associa- 
tion, and the Master Court of the Incorporation of Masons, as 
well as by this Institute. Rules for the measurement of glazier- 
work have been prepared by a joint committee, consisting of 
three members of Council of this Institute, and the chairman 
and secretary of the Associated Glaziers and Glass Dealers of 
Glasgow, and will be submitted for the consideration and 
approval of this Institute. The meeting elected the following 
members of Council in room of those retiring :—John Shields, 
president ; Nathaniel Ramsay, vice-president ; David Robert- 
son and John Dansken, auditors ; members of Council, James 
Howatt, R. G. Stirling, M. C. Duff, M. Cunningham, John 
Morrison, D. S. Wilkie, and William Howatt; Robert Scott, 
115 Wellington Street, secretary and treasurer. 


GAS-LIGHTING IN SCOTLAND. 


A T a recent meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Com- 

pany, Mr. John Reid, ex-engineer and manager of the 

company, reid a paper containing the following outline of the 
history of gas-lighting in Scotland :— : 

As a native of Perth, Mr. Reid distinctly remembers the 
erection of the first gasworks in that city, in the years 1824-25. 
Gas had been introduced into Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, 
and one or two other large towns a few years earlier. The 
Perth Works were designed and erected by Mr. Adam Ander- 
son, LL.D., Rector of the Perth Academy, and subsequently 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of St. 
Andrews. The projectors of the works wisely determined to 
avail themselves of the most recent improvements in gas 
manufacturing and distribution, and Dr. Anderson was re- 
quested to visit the chief towns in the Country to see what 
improvements might be adopted. As the result the Perth 
Works was erected on the best known principles, and of such 
extent as was thought adequate for lighting the town for fifty 
years to come, and they were for some years considered a 
perfect model of what such works should be. 

At the outset the retort-house was formed like a half-moon 
battery, with twelve cast-iron retorts, and their mouths directed 
to the centre of the semicircle. The condensers were four 
cylindrical vessels about 8 feet high and 6 feet diameter, stuffed 
inside with twigs of heather and broom, in which the tar was 
intercepted by the twigs, and found its way to a tar-pit. The 
purifiers were small affairs about 6 feet long and 4 feet wide. 
Two gasholders, enclosed in a substantial stone building, were 
together capable of storing about 10,000 to 12,000 cubic feet 
of gas, of which 8,000 or 10,000 was the maximum consumption 
daily during the depth of winter. 

As showing the progress of gas consumption in the city of 
Perth, Mr. Reid states that there were manufactured for the 
city in the year 1883 upwards of 64,000,000 cubic feet, and 
the maximum daily consumption in the winter of that year 
amounted to 361,000 cubic feet. 

His father was appointed manager for the Perth Gas 
Company in the year 1827-28; and long before his death in 
1844 the requirements of the gas consumers had exceeded the 


capabilities of the establishment, which had to be greatly 
extended. The original buildings and works have now nearly 
disappeared, nothing remaining but the motto from Horace 
over the main gateway—“ Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo 
dare lucem.” 

In the days of the first gas-managers the price charged for 
gas generally was 15s. per 1,000 cubic feet. It was 12s. 6d. at 
Perth in 1827-28. The quality, or illuminating power, at that 
early period—owing to the cheap and abundant supplies of the 
richest cannel coal obtained from the adjoining county of 
Fife—must have amounted to, and probably exceeded, thirty- 
candle power. But in these days, the now familiar phrases, 
“photometry,” “standard candles,” “ illuminating power,” and 
such like were rarely heard of, and if they were not above the 
general comprehension, they were practically ignored by the 
average Scottish gas-manager of the time. 

From the earliest period, and for several years, Perth gas 
was regarded as remarkable for its high illuminating power and 
general purity, and Perth was often visited by parties about to 
construct works for other towns, although the provisions for its 
manufacture and purification fell far short of what exists at the 
present day. The duties of the manager in those days differed 
in many respects from what they now are, and brought him 
into closer relations with the consumer than is now necessary. 
The gas-meter was in use at that date, but was a very costly 
article, costing three or four times the present price. A very 
large proportion, probably two-thirds of the consumers, requiring 
only about one or two lights at most, were supplied by contract 
for so many hours’ gaslight, from certain stipulated burners to 
be used from sunset till 10 or 11 P.M., and from 6 A.M. till sun- 
rise. For the prevention of fraud a staff of inspectors was kept 
up, whose duty it was to perambulate the streets night and 
morning, and whenever a consumer’s light was found burning 
beyond the stipulated time he was pounced upon and the 
charge for gas correspondingly raised, and if he refused to pay 
the supply was cut off. But large householders, shopkeepers, 
hotelkeepers, and others were by their own wish supplied with 
gas-meters, which they generally purchased from the company 
and held as their own property. Some years before 1844 time- 
burning was given up, and gas-meters came universally into use 
for all private consumers. : 

The secondary products of coal tar and ammoniacal 
liquors, which of late years have proved the source of large 
revenue from gas undertakings, were for several years a source 
of constant perplexity as to how they should be disposed of. 
There was no market for either, and the chemist had not dis- 
covered the purposes to which they have since been applied. 
The occasional drainage from the Perth Works carried some of 
these matters into the river Tay, and the conservators of the 
river took vigorous steps for stopping the nuisance. A move- 
ment was then in progress for deepening the channel, and im- 
proving the navigation of the Tay to Perth, and for constructing 
a tidal basin near the harbour for the shipping traffic. This 
latter branch of the scheme was not gone into, on account, it 
was said, of the difficulty in disposing of the materials that 
should accumulate from the dock excavation. A solution of 
this practical difficulty was reported to be recommended by a 
member of the Town Council. It was to dig a hole big enough 
in the South Inch to hold all the materials to be excavated 
from the proposed dock. For some reason or other the sug: 
gestion was not carried out. But something like it was tried by 
the Gas Company for the disposal of the accumulating tar and 
gas liquors. Large pits were sunk within the grounds of the 
Company for their reception, in the hope that the porous strata 
would absorb them. The expectation was not realised ; and it 
was then resolved that tar should, as far as practicable, be used 
as an auxiliary to the fuel employed for heating the retorts ; 
and the surplus was burned up in a fiery chamber constructed 
for the purpose, and the smoky products discharged from the 
top of the large chimney. In the winter of 1828-29 it was 
found that coal tar as a fuel produced a very fierce heat, and 
was very difficult to regulate ; and the cast-iron retorts exposed 
to it, although shielded by fire-brick protectors, were very 
quickly injured by the penetrating heat. Various consultations 
ensued between Mr. Reid’s father and Mr. M‘Vicar, the fire- 
brick maker of Inverkeithing, as to whether retorts could not 
be made entirely of fireclay; and the result was a trial of two or 
three retorts made in short lengths and joined together with 
fireclay. They were found to be gas-tight, and gradually fire- 
clay retorts superseded cast-iron at the Perth Works at that 
early date, and they are now universally employed by gas 
manufacturers throughout the world. 

The close of the first quarter of the century was marked by 
enterprising effort for the better lighting of the chief towns of 
Scotland. Edinburgh was early in the field, and so was the 
burgh of Leith; and rather curiously we find that both local 
companies were engaged in manufacturing illuminating gas 
from oil instead of coal. Whale and fish oils were the raw 
material from which the gas was made and supplied to the 
consumers in both communities. Some years ago, in looking 
over some papers belonging to the old Leith Gas Company, 
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Mr. Reid fell in with a printed prospectus by that company, 
dated April 16, 1823, containing the rules and conditions under 
which the oil gas should be supplied and used by the con- 
sumers, the price being stated at 5s. per hundred cubic feet (or 
50s. per 1,000). He found, also, a similar prospectus of the Oil 
Gas Company of Edinburgh, along with a list of the directors, 
of whem Sir Walter Scott was chairman, dated 1824. In this 
prospectus the price was quoted at 52s. per 1,000 feet. Both of 
these documents are framed, and may now be seen in the 
board-room of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Company, Ste 
Andrew Square. The contrast between these prices, and the 
current price in 1885 of 3s. 6d. per 1,000 feet is remarkable. 
But it should be observed that the illuminating power of coal 
gas, which may average about 25 candle-power, is only about 
one-half of that from oil, which gas was equal to 48 or 50 
standard candles. 

The original works of the Edinburgh Oil Gas Company 
were situated at Townfield, Canonmills, the main buildings of 
which, now occupied as wool stores, are still standing. The 
two conspicuous circular tower-like buildings which catch the 
eye on turning round the corner of lower Brandon Street were 
the buildings which contained the two gasholders from which 
the city was then supplied with gas. Judging from their ex- 
tended dimensions, and contrasting them with the numerous 
large gasholders situated in their vicinity and other still larger 
ones elsewhere in Edinburgh, the utmost capacity of the two 
original holders of 1824 would not now be equal to main- 
taining the supply on a winter evening for longer than five to 
ten minutes. 


Report of the Associates’ Committee, R.I.B.A. 


S1R,—I should be obliged if you would allow me a small 
space in your columns, to say that if by some accident any 
Associate of the R.I.B.A: has not yet received a copy of the 
report to be presented at the general meeting of Associates on 
Monday next, I shall be happy to send him one on his writing 
to me at 8 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Iam, &c., 
G. RICHARDS JULIAN, 
Hon. Sec. Associates’ Committee. 


The Associates and the New Charter for the Institute. 


Sir,—As the Associates’ Committee have not issued an 
agenda, with the notices they have received, for next Monday’s 
meeting, I venture to ask you to publish the annexed motion, 
which I intend to propose at the meeting on Monday. 

Iam, &c., 
MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.I.B.A. 

8 Park Place Villas, W.: Oct. 6, 1885. 


Notice of Motion :—“ That, in the opinion of the Associates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, it is most desirable 
that the new charter should give them a voice in the making 
of by-laws, and it is therefore resolved that the Council be 
asked (1) to amend the 23rd clause of the proposed new 
charter by adding the words, ‘every Fellow shall be entitled 
to two votes in respect of the making, altering, revising, sus- 
pending, or rescinding of any by-law’; (2) to amend the 24th 
clause by leaving out all the words after the words ‘election 
of Fellows, and thus provide for the voting power in respect 
of by-laws being in proportion to the subscription of 
members.” 


Polychromy of Greek Columns. 


S1R,—I have read with much interest the letter of the collector 
of “ Tesserze” in answer to mine, and I congratulate myself on 
having been the occasion of extracting from its author so much 
information on the discussions, which took place more than fifty 
years ago, on the polychrome decoration of Greek columns. I 
should have considered the question fairly presented to your 
readers under all its aspects, were it not for a bit of fun of the 
writer at the expense of truth. Ridicule is said to kill in 
France—a fact I do not believe; but I do believe that ridi- 
cule will nearly kill the best of causes in England. Semper is 
made to appear as if he cared less about colour than about a 
good thick coating of stucco to hide the offending marble. 
Now, sir, the reverse is exactly the fact. What Semper says is 
that the Athenians prized marble on account of its smooth even 
surface and sharply-cut outlines, and, therefore, it is quite 
evident that he never even dreamed of such a stupid idea as 
their covering the marble surface with a thick coating of 
stucco. 

As to the practice of staining materials being opposed to 


Semper’s ideas, he gives the same a whole chapter, where he 
proves that it was not only commonly used by the ancients, but 
was a practice anterior to that of painting. The question of 
the value of marble and its being hid may tell on nineteenth- 
century Englishmen, but it is well known that the ancients 
when they dedicated some objects to their gods made a point 
to give the best, even if hidden from view. I have already 
quoted elsewhere the passage where Josephus describes the 
white stone and the fine workmanship of the walls of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, which were, as he adds, entirely hidden 
from sight by wood-casing covered with gold. 

LAWRENCE HARVEY. % 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Largs, N.B.—A new manse for this parish is to be erected 
at a cost of about 2,000/, Mr. Allan Stevenson, Ayr, is the 
architect of the new manse, which will be begun forthwith. 

Hindley.—A new free library and museum is about to be 
built at Hindley, near Wigan, from the designs of Messrs. 
Thos. Worthington and J. G. Elgood, architects, of Manchester, 
at a cost of about 5,000/. The contract for its erection has 
been let to Mr. John Preston, of Wigan, and the work will now 
proceed forthwith. 

Bromsgrove.—Some new almshousés have been com- 
pleted at Bromsgrove. They are arranged in two blocks of 
three houses each, each house consisting of a porch, a comfort- 
able living room and bedroom, pantry, coal-place, and small 
scullery, &c., while in an isolated building at the rear of the 
premises are arranged two wash-houses, with other necessary 
out-offices. Each house is intended to accommodate two per- 
sons, either an aged married couple or two single persons. 
The new houses are substantially built in red brick and roofed 
in with purple tiles, the porches and gablets being framed 
in oak, and having oak barge boards. An expenditure of 
about 366/. has been involved by the additions, improvements, 
and repairs to the three old adjoining blocks. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Brazier & Weaver, contractors, 
from the plans and specifications and under the direct super- 
vision of the architect to the trustees, Mr. John Cotton, of 
Bromsgrove and Birmingham, 


Bromsgrove.—A new infirmary in connection with the 
Bromsgrove Union Workhouse has been completed. The 
building consists of three blocks connected by means of a 
covered corridor, and accommodation is provided for sixty- 
eight beds, viz., thirty-one for males and thirty-seven for 
females, in addition to those required for the officers. The 
contract price was nearly 4,000/, Messrs. Tilt & Fisher are 
the builders, and Mr. Edge, of Birmingham, is the architect. 

Zondon.—A spacious warehouse, with workshops and show- 
rooms, has been built at No. 21 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
for Messrs. Henry Mead & Sons, wholesale and export 
stationers and printers. The building has a frontage of 30 feet 
towards Bishopsgate, and a depth of 210 feet. The principal 
or main front is five storeys in height, constructed of red brick 
with Tisbury stone dressings. The front is carried up witha 
gable, and finished with stone pinnacle and vane. The roof is 
tiled. The shop is flanked by massive polished granite piers 
and the supporters of the arms in the time of Elizabeth—a lion 
and griffin bearing shields. The fascia is rounded and finished, 
with an embattled parapet forming a screen to the iron shutter 
enclosed within. A handsome iron grille and gateway gives 
access to the upper rooms, which are arranged so as to be let 
off as offices. The back buildings will be used as stores and 
workshops. ‘They are light, airy, and expressly arranged for 
the purposes of trade. The elevation of the front is in harmony 
with the New Metropolitan Fire Brigade Station recently 
erected and designed in the Tudor style. The architects are 
Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, of 35 Great St. Helens, London, 
E.C., and the builders are Messrs. Scrivener & Co., who have 
carried out the work well and expeditiously. 


The Kilmarnock Art Gallery.—On the 17th inst. the 
memorial-stone of this building will be laid by Lord Rosebery. 
The new gallery is a continuation eastwards of the Corn Ex- 
change, and is, like it, a Renaissance edifice of red sandstone. 
To London Road the facade is 100 feet in length by 30 feet in 
height, and is crowned by a balustrade with vases at short 
intervals. The entrance to the gallery is at the west end, 
where the building projects slightly, and is surmounted by a 
niche flanked by windows. Dividing the rest of the front into 
three portions are an equal number of niches ; and in each 
division the wall is relieved by means of a series of three 
panels. The principal door at the west end is balanced by 
another at the east, where access is had to the retiring rooms, 
&c. Owing to the utilisation of the space below the gallery 
the floors are carried on beams supported by pillars. On 
passing through the doorway at the west end a flight of steps 
leads to the gallery, which is 70 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
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18 feet 6 inches high. Lit from. the: roof, it has a coved ceil- 
ing, and is lined with white pine. Inall respects it promises to 
answer to the fullest extent the purpose for which it is primarily 
intended. When there is no exhibition the place will be turned 
to any account sanctioned by the authorities. In the rear are 
two saloons—one 28 by 25 feet, and the other 18 by 11 feet.— 
and in the east end a commodious suite of retiring rooms. 
The architect of the building is Mr. R. S. Ingram, of Kil- 
marnock. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Edinburgh.—A new school which the Portobello School 
Board have erected at Tower Bank for. the accommodation of 
the children attending the temporary school in Pipe Street, has 
been formally opened by the members of the Board. The 
school has been constructed at a cost of 2,300/. exclusive 
of the site. The plans of the school were prepared by Mr. 
J. M. Henry, architect. 


Walthamstow.—The new Sunday-school of St. Michael’s 
and All Angels’ Church, Walthamstow, was opened on Tuesday 
last by the Hon. Mr. Courtenay Warner. The schools have 
been erected from the designs of Mr. J. M. Bignell, of Clap- 
ham. The contract was carried out by Mr. S. J. Scott, of 
3 Blomfield Street, E.C., and Walthamstow. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Newport,—The old Collegiate Church of Newport has been 
reopened, after complete restoration. The works commenced 
in August, 1883, and during these two past years have been 
carried on continuously by Mr. Muirhead, of Newport, under 
the directions of Mr. Norton, architect, of London. Among 
the structural works are comprised the taking down of the 
north and south nave, arcades, and clerestory walls over same. 
These have been rebuilt in hard red Codsall stone, as. well as 
the battlemented parapets and pinnacles of both aisles.. The 
columns and arches of arcades have been rebuilt, using all the 
old stones. The cement capitals replaced with moulded stone. 
Mr. Hughes (of the firm of Hughes & Owen), of Wrexham, 
carried out all the stonework and masonry generally. The 
heating is by Grundy’s process, and the lighting is effected by 
gas brackets fixed in the spandrels of the nave arches. 

Berrow.—The parish church of Berrow, near Burnham, has 
been opened after restoration carried out from the plans of Mr. 
J. Houghton Spencer, of Taunton. The glazing was carried 
out by Messrs. Bell & Son, and the plumbers’ work by Messrs. 
Hudson & Jones, both of Bristol. The stonework was executed 
by Mr. Charles Green, of Bridgwater, the general contractor 
for the whole being Mr. Henry W. Pollard, of Eastover, Bridg- 
water. 


Edinburgh.—The foundation-stone of Langside Church has 
been laid. The building is designed by Mr. Alexander Skirving, 
architect, of Glasgow, the style being an adaptation of Early 
English. Accommodation is provided for 700 sittings, and the 
Cost is estimated not to exceed 5,000/. 

Birmingham.—A new church has been opened for the Old 
Meeting, in Bristol Street. The church has been erected from 
the designs of Mr. J. A. Cossins, of Birmingham. The warm- 
ing is by means of a high-pressure small-bore hot-water appa- 
ratus, by Mr. John Jackson, of Newcastle, Staffordshire. The 


contract for the buildings was taken by Messrs. Wm. Sapcote ! 


&{Sons in January of last year, and the whole cost will be 
about 18,00o/. The gasfittings are by Messrs; Winfield & Co. ; 
the organ by Messrs. Hill, of London. 


Leicester.—The foundation-stone of the new church in 
course of erection in Melton Road, Belgrave, has been laid. 
The style of the building is Gothic, and the material employed 
chiefly red brick with Bath stone dressings. Mr. Vialls, of 
London, is the architect, and Mr. G, Hewitt, of Leicester, the 
contractor. 


Galston, N.B.—A new Roman Catholic church is being 
erected by the Marquis of Bute on a site near the railway- 
station at Galston, Ayrshire. The edifice is Byzantine in style. 
In plan it is a square, subdivided by arches into the form of a 
Greek cross, and it is this formation which constitutes its main 
feature. The centre compartment is 25 feet wide, and is covered 
by a dome; and the four squares at the corners are also 
domed. Eastwards of the centre compartment is the chancel, 
and beyond that is a small circular apse. The interior is to be 
plastered and prepared for decoration, the floor is to be laid 
with tiles, the ceilings vaulted, and the roofs covered with red 
tiles. The centre dome rises above the roofs, and is pierced 
with eight small windows. The height from the floor to the 
apex of the dome is 62 feet, the height from the ground to the 
cross surmounting the dome is 92 feet, the length of the entire 
building is 104 feet, and the width 64 feet. The structure, 
which was designed by Dr. Rowand Anderson, Edinburgh, is 
estimated to cost between 5,000/. and 6,000/, 
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A Painting by Mr. B. W. Leader—7intern Adbbey—has: 
been presented to the Birmingham Corporation Art Gallery 
by Mr, A. J. Elkington. 1 

Wir. George Perkins, of the Manchester Academy of 
Fine Arts, has completed a portrait of Mr. Sam Ogden, 
president of the Manchester Athenzeum, for presentation to 
Mr. Ogden at the forthcoming celebration of the jubilee of 
that institution. 

The Design of Mr. Charles Bell, of Dashwood House, E.C,, 
was selected in the recent competition for the new church, 
Grove Park, Lee, and the work will be proceeded with at once. 
There were twenty competitors. 

The Marquis of Ripon will deliver the opening address of 
the forthcoming session of the Edinburgh Philosophical Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday, Nov. Io. 

The Mayor of Liverpool on Saturday afternoon enter- 
tained about 4,000 of the artisans of Liverpool at a conversa- 
stone at the Walker Art Gallery. 

Wew Designs for English postage-stamps aré being pre- 
pared. The different values are to be marked by ede ata 
colours. They will range from the halfpenny to the five-poun 
stamp. 

Mr, John Honeyman read a paper on “Sabbath School 
Buildings” at the convention which has been held in Dum- 
barton, in which comfort and elegance in interior fittings were 
advocated. at 

M. Blandot, one of the best-known architects of the pro- 
vince of Liége, died lately at Huy of heart disease, in his’ 
fiftieth year. 

The Building of the new pier and landing-stage for the 
island of Sark, at a cost of 5,000/., is to be proceeded with at 
once. 

Mr. J. J. Hope-Johnstone, of Annandale, in response to a 
memorial as to the condition of the ruins of Bruce’s Castle, on 
a peninsula of the Castle Loch, has intimated that, as heredi- 
tary keeper of the Castle, he will undertake such repairs as may 
be deemed necessary. 

The Project of a ship canal to connect Rome with the sea-. 
board has been revived. The engineer, Signor Gabussi, has 
proposed the construction of a canal 22 métres wide and 
8 métres deep, and 25 kilométres long. 

Mr. S. U. Roberts, one of the Commissioners of Works in 
Ireland, has reported favourably on the proposed new Ocean 
Harbour and Breakwater at Galway. It is proposed that the 
works should be carried out by convict labour. Mr. Roberts 
was at one time surveyor of Galway. 

The Sussex Archzological Society will hold its annual 
general meeting at East Grinstead, on Wednesday, October 14. 

The York City Council, on Tuesday, decided to refer 
back to committee the question of competitive: schemes of 
drainage, with instructions to seek the advice of some experi- 
enced sanitary engineer. 

Lady Louisa Bruce, sister to the Earl of Elgin, intends to 
erect a public hall and reading-room for the inhabitants of 
Limekilns and Charlestown. 

Mr. George Baines, of 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C., 
has been appointed, in a limited competition, architect for the 
Congregational School Chapel at Oakleigh. The probable 
cost will be 1,500/. A church forms part of the contemplated 
scheme. 

The Wednesbury School Board have decided to ne 
ten local and district architects to compete for the proposed 
Board schools at King’s Hill. 

The Construction of a public swimming-bath and eight 
plunge-baths for Montrose was decided on at a public meeting 
of the inhabitants on Friday last. 

A Survey of the lake district has been made in connection 
with the proposal to cut a deep-water canal. The project is to 
connect Lakes Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, the river 
Derwent being utilised for the purpose. The canal would be 
about twelve miles long, and would be used for the purpose of 
pleasure traffic. 

Mr. Robert Brindley diedon October 1. His name will be 
well known to stone-carvers. ‘The deceased was brother of Mr. 
William Brindley, of the firm of Farmer & Brindley, in whose 
employ he had been over twenty-five years, having been fore- 
man of many of their most important works. He was highly 
esteemed and respected by his fellow-workmen, 

Perfect Daylight.—Chappuis’ reflectors supersede gas in 
daytime and improve natural daylight. They can be adapted to 
any window, fanlight, skylight, area light, &c., wherever natural 
light is impeded owing to the bad construction of premises or 
the proximity of walls or buildings. They will be found to 
promote health, comfort, and economy. They can also be used, 
as screens or blinds, and at the same time they act as light 
diffusers. More than 30,000 are in use in London alone. For 
prospectuses address two stamps to Chappuis, patentee and 
manufacturer, 69 Fleet Street. — 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BRAY.—Oct. 12.—Plans, Specifications, &c., 
are required by the Pavilion Committee for the 
Construction of an Ornamental Building on the 
north end of the Esplanade, cost not to exceed 
$,0002. Mr. A. E. Doran, Quinsboro’ Road, 
Bray. 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 14.—Designs are invited by 
the School Board for the Erection of a School 
with Caretaker’s House. Accommodation to be 
for 1,100 Children in three Departments. Cost 
not to exceed £8 per head with Boundary Walls. 
Mr. D. Rees, Clerk to the School Board, Town 
Hall, Cardiff. 


FULHAM.—Nov. 2.—Designs and Specifica- 
tions are invited for Building a Vestry Hall 
and Offices. Premiums of 75, 50, and 25 guineas. 
Mr. C. J. Foakes, Vestry Clerk, Berwick House, 
Walham Green, 


OLDCASTLE.—Oct. 12.—Plans, Specifications, 
and Estimates are required for Building Thirty- 
three Labourers’ Cottages. Mr. F. Jenkins, 
Executive Sanitary Officer, Oldcastle Work- 
thouse, Ireland. 


READING.—Noyv. 1.—The Berks Archzolo- 
gical and Architectural Society offers prizes of 
3. 3s. and 2/. 2s. for the best set of measured 
drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in 
the county of Berks, to be competed for by 
students of art, under the age of 25, residing in 
the county of Berks. Mr. Slingsby Stallwood, 
Architect, Reading. 


SHREWSBURY. — Oct. 20.— Designs are in- 
yited by the Shropshire Horticultural Society 
for the Erection of a Lodge at the Principal 
Entrance to the Quarry. Messrs. Adnitt & 
Naunton, The Square, Shrewsbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Oct. 12.—For Additions and 
Alterations to Farm Buildings, Auchinlech. 
Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 
255 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


ABERDEEN.--Oct. 15.—For Building Houses 
in Urquhart Road. Mr. J. Gordon, Manager, 
Aberdeen Building Company, 7 Colville Place, 
Aberdeen. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — For Heating and 
Lighting Weaving Shed and Premises of the 
Carrs Manufacturing Company. Messrs. John 
Haton & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


AUGHNACLOY.—Oct. 26.—For Erection of 
National School Buildings. Rev. W. McIlwaine, 
The Manse, Aughnacloy. 


BANGOR.—Oct. 10.—For Alterations, &c., .at 
the Bethesda Congregational Chapel. Mr. 
Owen Williams, Architect, Bangor. 


BESWICK.—Oct. 16.—For Construction of 
Viaduct for Gibbon Street Extension.. The 
ity Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


BENWELL.—Oct. 20.—For Providing and 
Laying Random Pavement (3,655 yards sup.). 
Mr. T. Dawson, C.E., Local Board Offices, White 
Hous?, Benwell. 


BisHoP AUCKLAND.—Oct. 14.-For Taking- 
down and Rebuilding Wall at the Workhouse. 
Mr. T. Dundas Bruce, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Office, Bishop Auckland. 


BLACKBURN.—Oct. 14.—For Supplying and 
Fixing Wrought-iron Vertical Bar Fencing 
(750 yards), with Cast-iron Standards and Heads 
at the Audley Recreation Ground. Mr. J. B. 
M‘Callum, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Blackburn. 


BrigHAM.—Oct. 10.—For Construction of 
Works of Sewerage. Mr. John Musgrave, 
Clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority, Cocker- 
mouth. 

BRIGHTON.— Oct. 20.—For Supplying Steam 
Boiler. Mr. A. Morris, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Church Street, Brighton. 


BRISTOL.—Oct. 16.—For Excavating Trench 
(+ mile long, 10 feet deep, 4 feet wide) and 


Building Arches, Tanks, &c., at Chewton 
Mendip. Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, C.H., 


27 Great George Street, Westminster. 


BRoMLEY.—Oct. 15.—For Construction of 
Pipe Sewer (850 yards). Mr. A. Williams, C.E., 
18 Great George Street, Westminster. 


BuckIb, N.B.—Oct. 15.—For Erection of New 
Building for Sir R. G. Gordon, Bart. Messrs. 
Bruce & Sutherland, Architects, Buckie. 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE.—For Building a 
House. Mr. J. Wood, Brookside, Burley-in- 
Wharfedale. 


BURNTISLAND.— Oct. 17.—For Building Quay 
Wall (410 feet) in Tidal Harbour. Mr. Hender- 
son, Resident Engineer to the Harbour Com- 
missioners, Burntisland. 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 12.—For Construction of 
Concrete Graving Dock on the Bristol Channel. 
Messrs. Jacobs & Pickwell, Engineers, 71 St. 
Mary Street, Cardiff. 


CARDIFF —Oct. 29.—For Construction of the 
Cantreff Storage Reservoir and Works in con- 
nection. Mr. J. A. B. Williams, C.E., Queen’s 
Chambers, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 19.—For Building South 
Block of Offices for the Cardiff Exchange Office 
Company, Mount Stuart Square. Messrs. James, 
Seward & Thomas, Architects, St. John’s Square, 
Cardiff. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.—Oct. 14.—For Altera- 
tions and Additions to the Workhouse. Mr. R. 
Dickinson, Clerk to the Guardians, Chester-le- 
Street. 


CHURWELL.—Oct. 13.—For Building Four 
Houses. Mr. J. Clegg, Wesley Street, Morley. 


Cork.—For Building Four Houses, Grattan’s 
Hill. Messrs. Henry & Arthur Hill, Architects, 
22 George’s Street, Cork. 

DuBLINn.— Oct. 14.—For Repairing Quay and 
Approach, Re-erecting Concrete Beacons, &c , 
Bealadangan Pass. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


DUKINFIELD.—Oct. 26.—For Construction o 
a Three-Lift Gasholder. Mr. Harrison Veevers, 
Engineer, Gas Offices, Dukinfield. 


DUNSHAUGHLIN. — Oct. 18. — For Building 
Dispensary and Dispensary Residence. Mr. 
William H. Byrne, Architect, 16 Suffolk Street, 
Dublin. 


EDENDERRY.—Oct. 10.—For Repairing and 
Maintaining during five years various Walls, 
Channels, and Sewers for the Board of Guardians. 
Mr. T. H. F. Bor, Clerk to the Guardians, Eden- 
derry. 

FINCHLEY.—Oct. 12.—For Draining Portion 
of Cemetery. Mr. G. W. Woodrow, Clerk, Vestry 
Hall, Islington. 


FULHAM.—Oct. 12.—For Construction of 
Wrought-iron Pier and Landing Stage at Am- 
bulance Wharf. Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, C.H., 
21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


FULHAM. — Oct. 26.— For Construction of 
Concrete River Walling, Receiving House and 
Lodge at the West Ambulance Wharf. Mr. J. 
Wallace Peggs, C.H., 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster. 


HALIFAX. — Oct. 13.—For Building Two 
Classrooms at United Methodist Free Church, 
Booth Town. Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, 
Architects, Northgate Chambers, Halifax. 


HAIFax.-—Oct. 17.—For Building Ware- 
house, Mr. T. Lister Patchett, Architect, 
George Street Chambers, Halifax. 


HALirax.—Oct. 14.— For Additions to 
Offices, Wellington Mills. Messrs. Petty & 
Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—Oct. 17.—For Erection of Shed, 
Warehouse, Engine, and Boiler-houses, Chimney, 
&c. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Water- 
house Street, Halifax. 


HARTLEPOOL.—Oct. 28.—For Construction 
of Concrete Sea-Wall for the Protection of the 
Headland of Hartlepool from the inroads 
of the sea, and for the Formation of a raised 
Promenade (3,400 feet). Mr. H. Mair, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hartlepool. 


Harwicu.— For Building Public Hall. Messrs. 
Whitmore & Reeves, Architects, 14 Devonshire 
Square, Bishopsgate, London. 


HIGHBRIDGE.—Oct. 19.—For Construction of 
Engine and 2 Boiler Houses, Chimney Shaft, 
Coal Store, Underground Tank Filters, High- 
pressnre Service Tank, Laying Cast-iron Socket 
Pipes (3 miles), &c., and Supplying Cornish 
Boilers, Pumping Engines, &c., for the Water 
Supply. Mr. A. Woodhouse, Engineer, King 
Square, Bridgwater. 


Horsrortu.— Oct. 19.—For Construction of 
Filter Beds, Pure Water Tank, and Works in 
connection. Messrs. McLandsborough & Preston, 
C.E., The Exchange, Fradford. 


KEIGHLEY.— Oct. 16.—For Building Vestry 
for Primitive Methodist. Chapel. Mr. J. Jud- 
son, Architect, Bogthorn, Keighley.; 
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KENDAL.— Oct. 18.—For Building Drill Hall. 
Mr. John Thompson, Architect, 8 Lowther 
Street, Kendal. 

KIRKCALDY. — Nov. 2.— For Constructing 
Storage Reservoir, with Appliances, Filters, and 
other Works, on the Lands of Harperlees, 
Drumain, and Ballo. Mr. John Sang, C.E., Kirk- | 
caldy; Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.H., 714 George | 
Street, Edinburgh. 


LEE-ON-SOLENT.—Dec. 5.—For Iron and 
Woodwork of intended Pier (250 yards long). 
Mr. J. C. Robinson, Estate Office, Victoria | 
Hotel, Lee-on-Solent. 


LEICESTER.—Oct. 22.—For Construction of 
Egg-shaped Brick Sewer (1,510 yards) for 
Drainage of Gasworks. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LEIGH.—Oct. 14.—For Ironwork and Fixing 
for Bolting Block of Hospital against Sub- 
sidence from Coal Getting. Messrs. Banks, 
Fairclough & Stephens, Architects, Church 
Street, Leigh. 

LETTER KENNY.—Oct. 14.—For Construction 
of Lavatories, Waterclosets, &c., for New Build- 
ing at the Donegal District Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. Hugh Stevenson, Clerk to the Governors, 
Letter Kenny. 

LLANDEBIE.—Oct. 9.—For Building Parson- 
age House and Offices. Mr. David Jenkins, 
Architect, Gorlas, Llandebie. 


LOANHEAD.—Oct. 10.—For Construction of 
Concrete and Brick-covered Storage Tank. 
Mr. D. Menzies, C.E., 39 York Place, Edin- 
burgh. 

Lonpon,—Oct. 20.—For Supplying Compo- 
nent Parts of Iron Standard Telegraph Posts. 
The Director General of Stores, India Office, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Luton.—Oct. 13.—For Supply of Iron Pipes | 
for Rising Main. The Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Luton. 

MARYBOROUGH.—Oct. 14.—¥For Erection of 
Hydrants, and Repairing Coping of Boundary | 
Walls, District Asylum. Mr. R. Conroy, Clerk, | 


| 


Maryborough. 


MIDDLETON.—Oct. 10,—For Construction of 
Waterworks for Town and Suburbs. Mr. S. A. 
Kirby, 5 South Mall, Cork. 


MINSTER.—-Oct. 21.—For Drainage Works. 
Mr. Day, Surveyor, Minster. 


MORPETH.—Noy. °4.—For Building Police 
Station, &c. Mr. J. Cresswell, County Archi- 
tect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Norwoop.—Oct. 13.—For Supplying and 
Fixing Iron Fencing of Cast-iron Standards and 
Wrought Arris Rails (420 yards). Mr. T. 
Newell, Surveyor, Dashwood House, 9 New 
Broad Street, H.C. 


NoTrine HILu.—Oct. 13.—For Repair of 
Tavistock Crescent Bridge. Mr. Wm. Weaver, 


\C.E., Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington High 


Street. 


OLDHAM.—Oct. 30.—For Building Two Cot- 
tages, Manchester Road. Mr. J. Green, 21 Bath 
Street, Werneth. 


OLD LEAKE.—Oct.17.—For Building Teacher’s 
House at Central Schools. Mr. W. H. Wheeler, 
Market Place, Boston, Lincolnshire. 


OTTLEY.—Oct. 17.—For Supply of 8-inch 
Cast-iron Water-Pipes Coated (20 tons). Mr. 
H. J. Newstead, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Ottley. 


PENMAENMAWR.— Oct. 14.—For Building 
Villa Residence. Mr. Owen Williams, Architect, 
Bangor, 


PERTH.—Oct. 19.—For Building Goods Shed, 


Store, Offices, kc. Mr. Barr, Resident Engi- 


ineer, Northern Division Caledonian Railway, 


Perth. 


PoRLocK.—Oct. 15.—For Building Villa 
Residence. Mr. E. T. Howard, Architect, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


PorTseA.—Oct. 13.—For Alterations to Post 
Office, Portsea Hard. Mr. A. B. Mitford, H.M.’s 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 8.W. 


RAMSGATE.—Oct. 20.—For Construction of 
Drainage-works in Four Contracts. Mr. W. C. 
Barley, C.E., Harbour Street, Ramsgate. 


REDRUTH.—Oct. 12.—For Construction of 
Pipe-drains (2,360 yards), with Manholes, 
Flush-tanks, &c. Mr. C. Hale, Clerk of Works, 
140 Falmouth Road, Redruth. 


SAXMUNDHAM.— For Building an Addition to 
Benhall Lodge. Mr. Henry Hall, Architect, 


19 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. — 


SHAw.—Oct. 12.—For Extension of Goods. 
Warehouse. Plans at the Engineer's Office, 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


SLEAFORD.—Oct. 10.—For Supplying and 
Laying Cast-iron Water-pipes. Mr. Jesse Clare, 
Surveyor, Sleaford. 


STAMFORD.—Oct. 30.—For Building Wes- 
leyan Chapel. Mr. T. J. Ward, Architect, 
6 Ironmonger Street, Stamford. 


STANWIX. — Oct. 14.— For Wrought-iron 
Boundary Railing at Board Schools. Mr. 
Charles J. Ferguson, Architect, 50 English 
Street, Carlisle, and 15 Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, 8.W. 


St. Mary’s, Scrtty.—Oct. 12.—For Twelve 
Windows, Kight Shutters of Gun-metal, and 
other Fittings. Mr. J. Inglis, Secretary, Trinity 
House, London. 


SouTHAMPTON.—Oct. 14,—-For Enlargement 
of Post Office, High Street. Mr. A. B. Mitford, 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, 8.W. 


TYLDESLEY.—Oct. 10.—For Building Wes- 
leyan Chapel and Schools. Messrs. Isitt & 
Verity, Architects, Clarence Chambers, Wall- 
gate, Wigan. 


WARWICK.—Oct. 24.-—For Building Post- 
Office. The Postmaster, Warwick. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARB.—-Oct. 26.—For Con- 
struction of Sea and Retaining Walls, Espla- 
nade Roads, &c. Mr. T. J. Scoones, C.H., § 
Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. 


WIGAN.—Oct. 15.—For Retort House Roof 
and Fittings. 
Clerk, Wigan. 


R. ADAMS, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
| INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


SAFETY 
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Barnstaple . 5 : 2 . 
Belfast.and 10 miles round 5 
Bournemouth and 10 miles round 
Brighton and 8 miles round F : 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 
Dublin and 20 miles round 
Dundee and 30 miles round 
Edinburgh : % . 
Exeter and 20 miles round 
Giasgow and 30 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltenham 


J. & W. Beckett, 28 
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engaged is most appalling. 


the United Kingdom. 


. Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 
W. R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 


Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 


SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 


and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent. fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
None but practical and responsible firms are 
appointed, Such firmsare invited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 

The present representatives are :— 
Hancock, Pilton Street. 

W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. 
Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, 


Hastings . ° . 
Hereford and 5 miles round 
lifracombe . 


Ludlow and Leominster . 
Sonth King Street, 


Reading and 5 miles round 


Torquay and 5 miles round 


These im- 


Leeds and 5 miles round ‘ . 
Liverpool . . . ° 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 


Sonthampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round 


ES 
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Taylor Bros., Buliuers. 

GC. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road, 

John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 

Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works. 
Miles Street. 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

- Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


¢ Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southamptom 
; C. & W. Wateon, Union Street. 


Mr. Ralph Darlington, Town 


OcToBER 9, 1885. 
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TENDERS. 


BEANACRE. 
Zor Building the Beanacre Mission Building. 
Mr. G. Awpry, Architect, 3 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 


W.& A. Hurn, Melksham , . £894 12 0 
Beszant, Chippenham , : oloe0 U0 
Burgess, Westbury 810 0:0 
Lieut & SMITH, Chippenham 

(accepted) ; : . ne 00s, OO" 
Moor, Trowbridge . ‘ » 67918 0} 
Webb, Beanacre . aie ti? » 596 0 0 


BELLINGHAM (SCOTLAND). 
For Excavating, Supplying, and Lay ing 3,000 
yards of 3-inch cast-iron water mains, with 
valves, hydrants, fountains, &c., and Con- 
structing Storage Reservoir of 16,000 gal- 
lons, for the Bellingham Rural Sanitary 
Authority. 


Marshall, Jarrow-on-Tyne . ~ £934 2 6 
Robson, Blackhill ; : 586 13 6 
Batty, Widdrington . ° TL DOa, 6) ad 
Brebner, Edinburgh . 5 ayers PPE: 
M* Donald & Son, Haw ick, N, 1h tls a 
W. M. Smith, Hex ham wrod) OF 0 
W.& M. Young, Jarrow-on-Tyne 496 7 5 
J. Smith, Haltwhistle . : AOU LZ, «2 
Carrick, Durham. - . 486 8 4 
Maughan, Jarrow-on-Tyne . ve Leda 22 
Aynsley, Bellingham . : » 488 5 0 
CARR, Hexham (accepted) . Behe eyes) 


BROAD BLUNSDEN. 
For Erection of Farmhouse and Outbuildings 
at Hospital Farm, Broad Blunsden, Wilts. | 


Mr. Tuomas S. LANspown,. Architect, | ¥ 

Swindon. Quantities by the Architect. 
Wiltshire, Swindon . 5 . £640 0 0] 
Henley, Swindon ; ; ~ oon 10 Oy 
Newcombe, Cirencester ° eto ORO) 
Barrett, Swindon : ° A) Ri poets pest) 
Phillips, Swindon . : . 450 0° 0 
WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted 

subject to modification) . «410 0| 


NotTEe.—The proprietor supplies all Building | 
Stone, Lime, Sand, and Cartage. 


BRADFORD. 


‘For Wood-block Flooring in Basement, Re- 


staurant, Kirkgate. 
GBHARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). 


BURNLEY. 
For Wood-block Flooring at Healey Hall. 


GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). 


CHATHAM. 
For Building and Ironwork for Printing-room 
at Assembly Rooms, Chatham. Messrs. 
MARGETTS, SON & Co, Architects, Medway 
Priory, Chatham. Quantities by the Archi- 
tects. 

Building and Ironwork. 


Heaven, Rochester . 5 DO Can 
Jones, Gloucester . ° nee SAU, ed) 
Whielden, London . 3) Domo. 40 
Hocking & Tattlebee, Strood , sos o2meOL 0 
Seager, ‘Sittingbourne » 5,483: 0) 0 
Nayitor & Sons, Rochester 
(accepted) . ‘ > 5 ei) (0 1@) 
Architect’s estimate . 5 «  5,43869 07-0 
Tronwork ah 
Linay, Chatham » #2530640" 0 
Building oun 
Sampson . : C 5 eplleut Oy -G, 
Bathurst, Chatham 6 eo, UDO On 10 
Nye Bros. . : A . T2098) 00 
DEWSBURY. 
For Making Vicarage Road, Dewsbury. 
THOMPSON (accepted) . . . £420 0 0 


GOVAN. 
Yor Cleansing the Burgh for Five Years, from 
December 1 next, for the Commissioners 


of Police. Mr. A. B, ALLAN, Burgh Sur- 

veyor, Govan. 
Anderson, Partick . . £3,089 10 0 
Baird, Pollockshaws . : 27 238b1is, OF 6 
McMillan, Govanhill ' oes La OmO 
Lawrie, Glasgow ; 2,671 10 6 
CAMPBELL, Govan (accepted) . 2,462 10 0 
Grindlay, Govan (partial esti- 

mate) . ee b,962510;,2:0 


EGHAM. 
For Wood-block Flooring at the Board School, 
-Charlotteville. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). 


GUILDFORD. 
For Wood-block Flooring at Board Schools. 
GEARY & WALKmR, Manchester (accepted). 


LIVERPOOL. 

For the Supply of Forty Lamp Columns and 
Forty Copper Lanterns, for the Toxteth 
Park Local Board, near Liverpool. Mr. 
JOHN PRICE, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Engineer 
and Surveyor, 


Columns: 
Per column, 


Picksley, Sims & Co., Manchester .£2 10 9 
C. & D. Williams, Liverpool . . 2 0 0 
Peet & Son, Liverpool . : Sie al Vga Xs 
Smedley Bros., Belper . C a LO ao 
R. & J. Rankin, Liverpool : lee ae ot, 
Rolls & Son, Liverpool . . ». 19 9 
Kirkland, Liverpool : oo Wt eens 
Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge . Seok ad REO 
Pendleton & Co., Liverpool . . 1 8 9 
Edmunds & Co., Liverpool . pet late) Ox) 
Silvester & Co., Newcastle . spt a6 
Spencer, Liverpool . ° a idy yO 76 
Douglas Forge Co., Wigan F wat Lys eee © 
Wilkinson & Co., Liverpool ‘ » seo 2. 
Coulson, Stokes ‘& Co., Sheffield -. 1 4.22 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., Shef- 
field (accepted) . 3 . Aue ey 
Lanterns, ; 
Per lantern. 
Peet & Son, Liverpool . ‘ AAO 
Sharp, Manchester. .. » _» 1 0.0 
Rowlands, Liverpool 019 6 
COULSON, STOKES & Co. % Sheffield 
(accepted) 2 ‘ 4 5 Oi we 
For Wood-block Flooring at Police Station, 
Walton. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). 


For Wood-block Flooring at Keeper’s Lodge, 
| Storeton. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). 
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ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO., 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS?! 


The modern and important discovery in Ree iecavers tn the process of making o 


Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “ Mitre Brand”’ can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
ot one than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


Th Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- 
torm in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet_pro- 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS | 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists, Illustrations, 
on Application. 


FACTHAY— ee 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, EP 


ARN pes 


duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails | & * 


and free from wasters. they are : found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r cwt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince azy one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 


OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for| Be 


‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 
ASSURANCE 


NoSEBERN 
Established 1836. 


FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 
INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Bike Premitimayectvadsistesscterde wceae £573,000 
Tate ROM IUINE side csccspscccccccccce 184,000 
RCCL HE eprictcl nap wetehion'sisisie we ergo #1 0p 128,000 
Accumulated Funds .....ssscesesees 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE rransACTED BY THE 
ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE, Established 1808. 


COMPANY. 


oh LK AA 


GARDINER: K $0 


Re SAINTS. IRONWOR S 
“BREST Ot 
Spree ee 

pee JRow SASHES. & CASEMENTS 


ECCLESIRS{ICRL K DOMESTIC 


FURNITURE . 
paiiory ES KES{IMA{ES ov Rericatien 


ik 


West End Office, 32 CocksPUR STRE 
Ilead Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE. ctomsiacr, SAML. J. PIPKIN. | 


ing tral s 
JAS. BURGESS, Post Otfice, Leicest r, 


it DOmE Liens, ConseRvi{ory Roofs 
4] FIRE Froop X INSURANCE Doors 


N Hthcient Book-keeper by double entry seeks 
RE INGAGEMENT. Thorsugh knowledge of the Build- 
Excellent testimonials as to ability, i Address, | 


ALL KINDS OF 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE, ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY - PIECES, | 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


eee 


Siva PENT LE ROAD, N, 


ity “aiaee SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1885, — 
‘DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c. 
BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 


S| BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY, 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced- 
|| No Chemical Baths are required. Water only is used. The 
I | manipulation is exactly similar to the Ferro- Prussiate Process. 
i | No additional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 


em | are quite permanent: 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom ;— 


3 B|GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Guede on applications 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &€¢., in. Plans, &¢., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing. 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM, 
G. & T. EARLE, 


HULL, 


MANUFACTURERS tl LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMERTS, 
| IAS LIME AND MASTIC, 
| PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN'S PARIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC. 


EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 
stucco work, and for use in sewage worke and the construction of 
| Gas Holder Tanks. 

EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
is specially useful in cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 
contended with. 


OLUME XXXIIJ.OF THE ARCHITECT, 


Jiandsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE ARCHITEOT. 


' SUPPLEMENT 


[Ocroper 9, 1885. 


INVERKEITHING. 
For Laying Sewerage Pipes (6,000 yards), 
Inverkeithing, Mr. J. BUCHANAN, C.E., 


LONDON — continued. 
For Construction of Sewers for the Holborn 
District Board of Works. 


LONDON — continued. 
For Poundary Walls, Sewers, &c, at the ne 
Workhouse, for the Wandsworth and Clay 


24 George Street, Edinburgh. Highest Tender : : . £2,949 0 0 ham Board of Guardians. 
Fergeson & Dodds, Inverkeith- KILLINGBACK (accepted) . a Teisoy TOP Ke) oad { £1,719 0 
ing ae NG . £3,925 4 10) Foy the Erection of a New Warehouse, Nos. 1 ATS ts P , : 3 642 0 
a Burntisland - 3,522 5 7 and 2 Great Chapel Street, Oxford Street, \ £3 be 0 
ee packer irae ; - 3,469 0 0 W., for Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. Messrs. he ohitect a eatin De 0 
“’mour, Edinburgh. . 3,384 3 3 LANSDELL & BrREDs#, Architects, Bedford TEAIUCCL S CSUN ALG srs : 0 
J. N. & G. Stratton, Edinburgh 3,207 18 8 Row House, Great James Street, W.C 515 0 
Flett, Milton of Campsie . 2k alae bi Gene wood ’ ; £} 378 0 |. Sixteen tenders were received, the lowes 
Finlay, Kinross 2,651 9 8 ‘ : 7 agp being that of Mr. Harris, of Camberwell. 
cli F : : ’ Brass : : : : -el.st6 O60 xe) 
Mackay, Hdinbureh . . 2,620 8 O rj “OT! 
Drysdale, Glasgow . . . 2592 15 0 eee PosbeR nee ae ' a LONDONDERRY. 
Anderson, Edinburgh 2.589 1 10 : : ; ‘ Sse ‘For Enlargement ahd Réstoration of the Cathe 
Morris & Sons, Edinburgh 2,540 0 0 veri Bisse : : abet? 8 aot dral of St. Columb, Londonderry. Mr 
z : xford : , ye Oh Dieses 
Urquhart, Glasgow . 20 gate eeO:|  Tawranes 1146 0.0 J. G. FERGUSON, Architect, Londonderry 
te ssiitead ake eyes - : Toms (accepted) |. . . 1,143 0 0 ce, the Architect. 26.307 
MARTIN, Dunfermline (accepted) 1,997 5 |For Painting outside of, Christchurch Work- McClary j 3 - 6,000 0 { 
house, St. Saviour’s. Mr. JARvis, Archi-| McCLELLAND (accepted) - 5,600 0 ( 
LEITH. tect. 
‘For Paving Streets‘ in Leith with Granite! Hack Bros. . ; . £345 0 0 MILTON. _ 
Blocks. Reid . : ; k d . 297 0 O/|For Heating the M.8.B. Public Hlementary 
DOBBIE (accepted) , 5 . £4,323 0 0] Kingwell . ; : 3 e278 lOO Schools, Milton, near Sittingbourne. 
Collier ’ . ’ . » 970 30 20 Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 
: LONDON. Lathey Bros. : : 5 6y2710'2 0.50 
‘Por sundry Cleaning and other Works required | Proctor ; < : : . 260 0 0 EF ms Ts Se rd 
to be performed in the Library at Guild-| Everett ye. 258 12 0|for Laying Water Pipes, Oxford. 
hall, for the Corporation, under the direc-| Wythe De Mi 240 10 0|, Chandler & Sons) “ : pet 0 0 
_ tion of «Mr, H, JONES, City Architect. Pullers : , 220 0 0 tar tae along i S - 6,263 _ 0 
Greenwood . . £1,680 0 0| Vigor & Co. 215 0 0, Hughes & Son. se 
Harrison & Co... 1627 0 O| Riches . . 197 0 of British Plumbing-Co. 9) =a 
Trollope & Sons 1,298 0 0] Marsland 190 0 0} germgie & Bon 8 ee 
Phillips & Banks 1,289 0 O| Grady . : : 188 12 6 Mint : . ; : "a 765 ae 
Bly ; ; ; : : Simpson & 183 0 : ; : ; ; Bn 
Bytom «SS MOR go] Simon teins ©: 188 0 8) eee gtd) 1 TSR 
Lark & Son. °. : 5 970 0 O| Winsford . ‘ : ‘ felt OmmO) ee ° 3 $ g : ace 4 
DovE Bros. (accepted) .  . 775 0 0} Wood & Co. Se ace dk tee, 0. (0 aan + 0 oan eee 
For Construction of Cart Shed, Plumstead. Mr. Derby : Post A; : ae ; ; PORTSMOUTH. 
, E. L. RumBLE, Surveyor, Plumstead. LILLEY (accepted) For Construction of the Stamshaw Drainage 
 #urrie, Plumstead : bs . £224 0 0|For Paving the Carriage-way of Upper Grange System and Pumping Station, Landport. 
Canham, Plumstead . : + GhOSmEO™:0. Road, for the Vestry of St. George. Moss & Co. c x ° . £7,165) aa 
Brown, Plumstead 175 0 OQ} Beaver F : j . £198 0 O| Jacksen . Prati | c - 1,255 300 
Fenn, Woolwich . ; 3 . 150 0 O| Carey & Sons Hie ; bee ‘ . : < . eee a 
¥LONERGAN Bros., Plumstead (ac- Freire & Co. ba ab8 jekay 0. | Vn 0 
cepted) nrg oo eR AO | Rutty <0; ile "180 0 0| *Hal “.*.° : . .[ 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; . 194 0 O| MOWLEM (accepted) . seer PU * Recommended for acceptance. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


The Annual Conversazione will take place on Friday, 
Qctober 9, at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
Piccadilly, commencing at 8 P.M. 


EXCURSION TO BISHAM ABBEY, &c. 
The TRAIN leaves PADDINGTON for GREAT MARLOW 
at 1.10 P.M., on Saturday next. 


HERBERT D. APPLETON, 
THOS. EDWARD PRYCE, 


London Drawing Office 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD AND Co.) 

ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 
The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 


} Hon. Secs. 


SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work |” 


asually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; idee 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


SAND. SAND. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 


Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 


FIREPROOF 
FIXING 
BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. Effectually 
supersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost, 


Fuil particulars from the Patentee, GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, 8.W 


pers BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, the most sanitary and most 


durable Wall Decorations, has obtained 13 Prize 
Medals, including the Gold Medal at International 
Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
s. S. PHILLIPS. 

WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, 

= = ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 

W) S FREE FROM ARSENIC. 

Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884, 
GOODMAN & CO. 

NOTE—City OFFiczs :— 
EIRE: BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
BLUE: BRICKS, ke. &e. 
SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 
E. BOWEN, Stourbridge; Wm. Harriman & Co. (Limited), 
Bowen & Epwarkbs, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 
Pots); Prag & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 
STORES at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN ; 
G. E. R. DepéT, DEVONSHIRE STREET, E. 
L, & N.-W. R. Dep6t, OLD Forp, E. 


Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 
PAPERS. 
> SoL# ApprREss—110 HIGH STREET, near 
72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
Newcastle; The ALDRIDGE COLLIERY OO. (Blue Bricks, &c.); 
SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rocms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June10, 1884. 

‘““Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

“To Mr. Grundy. Jamus WEIR, F.R.1.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 

‘‘DEAR Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever kmown. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have theirschools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 

From James Garry, Esq., mre t West Hartlepool, 

July < 

“ Dwar Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 


From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
' Cheltenham. 

“DEAR SirR,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school . 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
ozonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warm 
external air.” j 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—T'YLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 
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SHEERNESS. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


For Erection of Two Blocks of Buildings,|For Works in connection with the South- 
ampton Water Supply, Otterbourne. Mr. 


' Berridge Road, Sheerness, for the Sheer- 
ness Permanent Benefit Building Society. 
Mr. W. T. RULE, Architect, Meyrick Road, 
Sheerness-on-Sea. 

For Twenty-six Houses. 


Jones > A : ~ £5,559 0 0 
Harman & Co. . ; “ . 4,850 0 0 
Morgan & Co. . : - . 4,438 0 0 
Seager . ‘ 5 5 eee Oi OO 
Stiff . ’ ‘ : ; 4,095 0 0 
Dobson , é ° 5 Rec O OOO 
King ; . : 3,900. 0 0 
Snow ‘ : 4 : 5 eee 
Lansdown : - = ee; (OOO nO 
Wood&Co. . . : 3, 04:0 OG) 
Bastard & Ladbrook , pee 3 O11 4900 BO) 
For Thirteen Houses. 

CHAMPION & WILLIAMS, Rain- 

ham (accepted) . 5 5 EOP aE Xo) 
Kyiqgut, Sheerness (accepted). 1,700 0 0 

SKEGNESS. 


For Building Four Houses, The Parade, Skeg- 
ness. Mr. A. H. GooDALL, Architect, Not- 


tingham. 
S. & W. Pattison, Sleaford . £2,998 0 0 
Baines, Newark : : SOOO Ome, 
Paulson, Nottingham G08 Onad 
Thompson & Son, Louth . . 2,600 0 0 
Ashling, Nottingham : 2,540 0 0 
Cuthbert Bros., Nottingham 2,535 0 0 
Dunkley, Skegness ; . 2,400 0 0 
Holmes, Wainfleet . : ty 2328550 90 
CRANSHAW, Skeeness(accepted) 2,200 0 0 
WATFORD. 
For Building Cemetery Wall, Watford. 
Neal -. : : : : . £596 0 0 
Allen . : : : : 5 ey O. 0 
Turner. . : 487 0 0 
Andrews & Son 468 0 0 
Wigg . : : 460 0 0 
G. & J. Waterman : 447%. OO 
Clifford & Gough ; ; . 42915 O 
Brightman . “ . 7 410) 500 
Judge & Eames . 400 0 0 
BONNET (accepted) 392) 0".0 


STEREOSCOPIC CO., 
108 &110 Regent 


Street. : at 


TO PURCHASERS 


are given in Private. 


W. MATTHEWS, Engineer. 


Well and Borings. 


Taylor, Reigate . £2,521 0 
Sanders, Southampton . 1,850 0 
Hill, Gosport. ; , Ke lt y Tn AO) 
LEGRAND & SUTCLIFFE, London 
(accepted) . ; ; > 17300830 
Jackson, Westminster (mith- 
drawn . 3 ; 1,200 0 
Engineer’s estimate . 9 O00 RSO 
Engines, Boilers, Sc. 
Easton & Anderson, London . 38,141 1 
Goodfellow & Matthews, Hyde 16,850 1 
The Lilleshall Co., Shifnal seLO,2z00) 
Hathorn, Davey & Co., Leeds . 14,085 1 
W.& J. Yates, Blackburn . 13,484 6 
Watt & Co., Birmingham . . 138,360 0 
Stott & Co., Haslingden sd BMS all 
Simpson & Co., Pimlico (ae- 
cepted) . : ; ; pe 2eOGE LL 
Gimson & Co., Leicester . 12,006 7 
Wood Bros., Sowerby Bridge . 11,937 9 
Vernon & Co., Westminster 9,441 14 
Engineer’s estimate . , 12,300 0 
Reservoir, Se. 
Small & Son, Jersey . (oad 
Jackson, Westminster 5,744 0 
Aird & Son, London . 500520 
Turner & Griffin, Leamington . 5,269 9 
Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr 5,076 16 
Hill, Gosport. : ; 4,865 0 
Vernon & Co., Westminster 4,728 0 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birming- 
ham 2 6 5 : . 4,699 16 
Moss, Oxford . , ; 4,410 2 
Sanders, Southampton 4,397 0 
Crook & Son, Southampton 4,345 0 
Bull, Sons & Co., Southampton 4,326 0 
STEVENS, Southampton (ac- 
cepted) . ? : ‘ » 4,188 0 
Engineer’s estimate . : . 4,600 0 


Ge 
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SOUTHAMPTON — continued. 
Main Laying. 


Taylor, Reigate . £6,488 13 6 
Small & Son, Jersey . 4,290 0 9 
Jackson, Westminster 3,480 0 90 
Maddock, Saltash . 2 3,294 0 ® 
Hill, Gosport . : : 3,242 0 0 
Deville & Forrest, London 3,085 5 90 
Aird & Sons, London 2,961 0 0 
Walmsley & Co., Preston . 2,747 0 90 
Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr 2,701 196 
Bull, Sons & Co., Southampton 2,679 0 9 
Sanders, Southampton cy 250 OOO) 
Turner & Griffin, Leamington . 2,521 9 6 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birming- 

hanes ; ; 2,490 16 2 
Follett, Southampton 239 7a ORR 
Moss, Oxford . ; 2,259 18 9 
GOULD, Ely (accepted 99> eC mo 
Engineer’s estimate . 2,200 0 O 


These works comprise :—Sinking and partly 
lining an oval well and two circular borings; 
the manufacture and erection of a pair of com- 
pound beam engines, with pumps, &c., three 
steel boilers, a horizontal engine; the construc- 
tion of a concrete and_brickwork-covered 
reservoir, masonry tower ; laying and jointing 
of about 10,600 yards of cast-iron’ mains, from 
36-inch diameter downwards (chiefly 24-inch 
and 16-inch), together with the necessary sluice, 
reflux, and air valves, and other fittings. 


SWINDON. 
For Street Improvement Works, Swindon New 
Town. Mr. H. J..HAmp, Surveyor, Albion 
Buildings, New Swindon. 


Exmouth Street. 


Webb . : ° : : . £249 0 0 
Phillips Sh See es Se oon 
WILTSHIRE (accepted) 7 - 210 0 9 
Radnor Street. 
Webb . : é . ° 9S ke @ 
Phillips : : : . » 9% 0 O 
WILTSHIRE (accepted) : . 8 0 6 


All of Swindon. 


STEREOSCOPIC CO., 
54 CHEAPSIDE. 


OF APPARATUS. 
A Studio is Reserved both at 108 and 110 Regent Street and 54 Cheapside exclusively for Amateurs, in which Lessons 


IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS. 


“To the student of architecture it is a most useful servant on a sketching tour, in supplementing the work of his pencil, because for want of 
time many objects of study are not able to be done justice to in his note-book.”— Architect. 
For Price Lists, Opinions of the Press, and all Particulars, apply to Manager, Photo Apparatus Departments, 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO,, 103 & 110 REGENT STREET, or 54 CHEAPSIDE. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES'S 


RIMPROVED EYPANSION JOINT 
ONCE 
USED, 
ALWAYS 
USED. 


Yj VI 


Patentees :— 


tip 
@ 


[JONES 8 ATIWOD) 


ENGINEERS & |RONFOUNDERS, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- 


PANSION JOINT Pipes, or 
MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. 


Illustrated Catalogu and Price List Free. 
yj Y 


lh 
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PATENT COILS, and 
RS 


REN DILE 
3 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 
Specially NEAT. 


adapted CHEAP. 
For CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, 
MANSIONS 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&e, an 
SILVER MEDAL, 1881. 


as CO., 
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WARRINGTON. 
Yor Building Market Inspector’s Office, Warring- 
ton. 
NORBURY (accepted) . - . £222 10 0 
WIGSTON. 


For Building Board School, Wigston South. 
Mr. WAKERLEY, Architect. 


SHARP (accepted) . . £4,215 0 0 
Wright & Co. . : : » 4,130 ~0 0 
Hurst : . : : s ALSO RO 
Brown ’ . : ‘ m 8,902 50 


TRADE NOTES, 


Mappin & WEBB, of Oxford Street, London, 
W., are just introducing a new firegrate, which 
they claim to be an improvement on the cele- 
brated Abbotsford grate with which this firm 
has been connected for so many years. The 
new grate, called the “ Mappin” grate, is pro- 
tected by registration, and has been invented to 
meet the wants of the day, viz, a grate to 
insure smokeless fires, maximum of heat with 
economy of fuel, cleanliness in use, combined 
with artistic effect and simplicity of construc- 
tion. 

CHRIST CHURCH, Marylebone, which was re- 
opened on Sunday, October 4, has been re- 
decorated by Messrs. Campbell, Smith & Camp- 
bell, under the superintendence of Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, 


‘THE new Board schools, Darlington, are now 
approaching completion, and will shortly be 
ready for opening. The floors are being laid 
with wood blocks on the patent principle of 
Messrs. Geary & Walker, of Manchester. 

THE parish church at Salwarpe, Droitwich, is 
now being restored, and will shortly be com- 
pleted. The aisles are being laid with tiles, 
and under the seating wood blocks, laid ina 
preservative and adhesive mastic, are being laid, 
this portion of the work being by Messrs. Geary 
& Walker, of 7 John Dalton Street, Manchester. | 


, Tun three-light east window of the parish’ 
church, Bletsoe, Bedford, has just been fitted 
with Munich stained-glass, representing the 


‘Sermon on the Mount,” in memory of the 


Rev. the Hon. Edmund Tudor St. John, who 
died September 30, 1884. The artists are Messrs. 
Mayer & Co. 

THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR COMPANY have 
been awarded the contract for one of their 
Standard hydraulic lifts, to be erected in the 
new office building of Messrs, Waterlow & Sons 
(Limited), London Wall. 


A NEW Presbyterian chapel has just been 
erected at Harrogate from the designs of 
Messrs. Newcome & Knowles, architects. Messrs. 
Kayll & Co., Leeds, were entrusted with the 
lead glazing, putting in a very pretty painted 
rose window over the pulpit. This firm has also 
executed the glazing of Blyth Church, which has 
just been restored under the direction of Mr. 
Hodgson Fowler, architect, and they are now 
busy with Armthorp Church, near Doncaster, 
and St. Patrick’s Church, near Hull. 


DESIGNS for a cathedral church for New- 


foundland were prepared by Sir G. Gilbert Scott. 
in 1847, but at that time, owing to the want of | 
The cathedral | 


funds, only the nave was built. 
has now been all but finished—Mr. Gilbert 
Scott being entrusted with the completion of 
his father’s designs, which were, however, in 
several respects considerably modified. The 
whole of the freestone used was exported from 
the Giffnock Quarry, near Glasgow, and the 
works have been carried out by a body of 
masons sent from Kngland. From Edinburgh 
there is just to be sent for its internal adorn- 
ment a very fine reredos designed by Messrs. 
Hay & Henderson, architects, and executed by 
Mr. John Rhind, sculptor, Cambridge Street. 


At the Architectural Association Conversa- 
zione, which will take place this evening 
(Friday), Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., of the Paper 
Staining Works, Islington, have a high-class 


| exhibit in the East Gallery, at the Royal Insti- 


tute of Painters in Water-Colours, Piccadilly, 
of some of their designs of artistic wall-papers, 
including embossed leather papers, flocks, 
decorations, &c., from designs by Messrs. A. F. 
Brophy, Walter Crane, J. Cutler, Lewis F. Day, 
G. E. Fox, Miss Kate Faulkner, Messrs. F. 
Vincent Hart, W. Scott Morton, J. D. Sedding, 


T. W. Sharp, Sydney Vacher, &c. In connection 
with the leather papers we may mention that. 
the silver medal was awarded to the firm at 
the Inventions Exhibition. 


“The Counting House Epitome.” Compiled 
|by Messrs. Oxborrow & White, Public Ac- 
‘countants, London, and published by Messrs, 
| Worrall & Robey, 137 Fenchurch Street, London, 
| Price 1s. 6d._The ingenuity shown in the copy- 
right publication called ‘‘ The Counting House 
Epitome ” is surprising, as one would have thought 
that there was. little room for originality in so 
‘commonplace amatter as book-keeping. But the 
| keeping of accounts is here exemplified asa fine 
| art,and includes specimen forms adapted tonearly 
|any and every kind of business or profession. 
Upwards of thirty different rulings are shown, 
and if these or some of them should not be pre- 
‘cisely adapted to the particular business re- 
‘quirements, they will undoubtedly serve to 
furnish ideas as to how such matters should be 
arranged. Some of the forms are novel, and 
exceedingly useful. It would be invidious to 
pick out details from such an accumulation of 
data and material as the compilers have fur- 
nished, but it is sufficient to say that he must 
be a dull man indeed who cannot comprehend 
the plain directions. The idea is excellent, and 
will save much time and waste of energy in 
every office, whilst its low price brings it within 
the reach of all. 


MESSRS. ROBERT BOYLE & SON, ventilating, 
sanitary, and heating engineers, 64 Holborn 
Viaduct, and 110 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, have 
recently applied their patent self-acting air-pump 
ventilators, complete system of ventilation, &c., 
‘to the following public buildings :—Sulina 
Hospital, Sulina, for the European Commission 
of the Danube; Drapers’ Hall, London; Wool 
Exchange, London; H.M. Prison, Leicester; 
New London Pavilion Theatre; Guildhall, 
Derby; Police Court, Derby ; Grand Jury Room, 
Derby ; Athenzum, Manchester; Fever Hos- 
pital, Leicester; County Asylum, Northumber- 
land; College of Physical Science, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Medical Institution, Derby ; County 
Asylum, Durham; Register House, Edinburgh ; 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIXrm CENTURY. 


V 


ILATIO 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 


HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonie Aspirator 
System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,’ issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook 


which was very successful. 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 


I. H. Surrg, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

Ir reply to your inquiry, 

Exhibition reduced the temperatur 
faithfully, DAVL£D URQUHART. 


DEAR Sir, 


gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and 


4 


to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention, 


= 


THe Sanctuary, S.W., Lonpon : November 22, 1884. 


I have much pleasure in certifying that your syst2m of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 
e during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.— Yours 


Letter from Mr. F. E. Morris, Architect and Surveyor, Colchester. 


CoLcHEsTER: August 31, 1885. 


I have now much pleasure in forwarding you the result of the testing of the Ventilation of the new general Office of the Essex and Suffolk Fire Insurance Society. in this 


town. _ The room is 38 feet. 6 inches by 17 
and 4inch inlet pipes, fixed horizontally betw 


about 8 feet per hour, and fixed 7 feet from 


Ov floor. 
ceiling line. 


feet by 15 feet, equal 9,817 feet 6 inches, cube, and is fitted with two of your 18-inch Automatic Siphonic Aspirators, with 8 inch outlet 
een joists of room over office, with outlets through north wall. The room is lit with eight Sugg’s gas-burners, each consuming 

I had sevente2n thermometers hung in room—nine at an elevation of 6 feet from floor line, and eight at 10 inches below 

The first reading was taken at seven o'clock, which was as follows :—64 deg. average for lower thermometers, and 65 deg. for upper. . The gas was then lit, and the 


next reading taken at eight o’clock, when the readings were 67 deg. for lower and 110 deg. for upper; readings were then taken every half hour, temperature at 6 feet from floor 


wemaining at 67 deg., and that at ceiling having increased to 115 deg, at 10.30, at which tim > 
future, use them in all cases where I possibly can.—Yours truly, 


testing ceased, the result being much more satisfactory than I expected. Ishall, in 


fF, E. MORRIS. 


Lixtract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose office 52 Queen 


Victoria Street, London, we recently in 


which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, 


smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a cu 
and products of combustion as they accumulate, 
in which five large gas-jets were burning, 
level, however, and especially near to th 
through the exit tube, which 
a feeble upward action w2s st 
with acknowledged success.” 


acted as a powerful sucker. 


case of rooms having others over them. In the 


spected the arrangement. The aic supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 


case of rooms ontop floors, or those having the roof 


but the act‘on and the results are the same. The Jarger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 


its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are 80 connected that the passage of 
rrent of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream. The result is a rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment. I 4 
the atmosphere was apparently quite innovious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. At a higher 
e ceiling, the temperature was bigh and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 

After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 
ill maintained in the upeast tube, but there wa3 no down-draught whatever. The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 


In a small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
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Custom House, Dundee; Municipal Buildings, 
Glasgow; Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen; Town 
Hall, Dudley; New Workhouse, Maryport; 
Post Office, Landport; Police Court, North 
Shields; Free Library, Stockton; New Church 
Congress Hall, Southsea ; Wellingboro’ Hospital, | 
Wellingboro’; Leek Union, Stafford; New 
Police Station, Aldershot; Conservative Club, | 
Northampton; Female Orphan Asylum, Bed- 
dington; Convalescent Home, Bath; Local 
Board Offices, Wimbledon; Woodside Park) 
Assembly Rooms, London; the New Institute, 
Southend; Longleat, seat of the Marquis of | 
Bath ; Culryeon, seat of the Marquis of Ailsa ;| 
Alloa Park, seat of the Earl of Marand Kellie; | 
Wardour Castle, seat of Lady Arundel; Ard- 
gowan, seat of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, | 
Bart.; Netherby Hall, seat of Sir F. Graham, | 
Bart. 

Mr. JoHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, | 
ity Road, London, and Tyldesley, near Man-| 
chester, has received orders for, and is at present | 
supplying, his patent warm-air apparatus to the | 
following buildings :—Shoreditch Parish Church, 
H.; St. James’s Church, Curtain Road, E.C.; 
Catholic Apostolic Church, Mare Street, Hack- 
mey, H.; St. Michael and All Angels, Waltham- 
stow; St. Benet and All Angels, Kentish Town; | 
All Saints, Ennismore Gardens, Knightsbridge ; | 
St. Clement’s Church, Fulham; Emmanuel| 
Church, Harrow Road, W. ; St. Andrew’s Church, | 
Streatham; Mill Hill Parish Church, N.; St. 
John the Baptist’s, Great Marlborough Street, | 
W.; St. John’s Church, Stamford Hill; Forest 
Gate New Church; St. Matthias Church, Cale- 
donian Road, N.; Spa Fields New Church; 
Bristol New Church; St. Lawrence Church, 
Bristol; Dartford Workhouse; Park Chapel, 
Crouch End; Wesleyan Chapel, Harrow Road, 
W. ; residence, 7 Victoria Road, Kensington, W. ; 
Harl’s Court Turkish Bath; Littlehampton Con- 
gregational Church; Rhyl new Congregational 
Church; Colwyn Bay Congregational Church ; 
Colwyn Bay new Public Hall; Denting Schools, 
near Glossop; Pilsley School, near Chesterfield ; 
Marlborough College; Detling Parish Church; 
Southgate New School; South Normanton 
€bureh ; South Darley Church; Tenby Parish | 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


BILLs OF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


PRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Esratss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, ds. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream, 
Spracun’s TaBies, upon application. 


J. L. BACON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 


GFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOB, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.; 
18 FLEET STREET, DUBLIN; 
And at BELFAST, GLASGOW, and NEWCASTLE. 
illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 
UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; alsc. 
Castings of all Descri ptions. 2 : : 
Guy & STEVENS. Ceres Iron Works. Kingston-on-Thames. 


“SANITAS ” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Hxbibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


Sterndale} Church, Buxton ; 
| Church ; 


| Church, 


Church ; Roxwell Parish Church ; Swanage New| 
Wesleyan Chapel; Durham . Hospital, New} 
Wing; St. Paul’s Church, West Hartlepool ; 
St. Patrick’s Church, Newry, Ireland; Public) 
Hall, Bray, Ireland; Cowden Parish Church ; 
Warnham Church, near Horsham; Brettenham | 
Road Schools, Edmonton ; Hardington Church, 
Yeovil; Wolsingham Parish Church; King) 
Sedbergh Parish) 
Cannington Parish Church; St. 
Oswaldkirk; St. Andrew’s | 
Worthing; St. Anne’s-on-Sea Parish 
Church; Svuth Marston Church; Guernsey 
Church ; Wesleyan Schools, Gravesend ; Astbury | 
Rectory, Congleton; Sweltenham Church and 
Rectory; Nafferton Parish Church; Bognor) 
Assembly Rooms. Preparations are being made | 
at Mr. Grundy’s Ironworks for the heating) 
apparatus to be supplied ‘to the new palace at | 
Tokio for the Mikado of Japan. 


——_+*—_ 


THE PANMURE ESTATES, 


THE Earl of Dalhousie having determined to 
dispose of the more outlying portions of his 
extensive Forfarshire estates by public ronp, the 
first of these sales is to be held in Edinburgh 
during the current month, and an opportunity 
will be thus offered of acquiring probably some 
of the richest and most fertile agricultural 
properties in the county. Although held to- 
gether for many generations his lordship’s | 
agents have with commendable discretion ad- 
vised the division of these interesting and 
historical estates into numerous lots, as un- 
questionably the disposition at the present 
time is to acquire landed property in smaller 
areas than the more extensive domains of, 


Oswald’s Church, 


|time been spent. 


keillor, the former of which was acquired from 
the Earl of Tullibardine by Sir John Carnegie 
(afterwards first Earl of Northesk) in 1621, and. 
passed a century later direct into the hands of 
the present noble owner’s family. The estates 
extend from Lunan Bay for a considerable 
distance along the fertile valley of the Lunan, 
where from their sheltered position the haz- 
vest is usually a week earlier than else- 
where in the neighbourhood. This district 
has for many years been the centre of a large 
cattle-feeding industry, and it appears that these 
estates from their advantageous position and 
productive nature are also most successfully 
devoted to this purpose. The particulars of sale 
which have been issued show that the Inver- 
keillor properties comprise upwards of 4,260 
imperial acres, and are divided into twenty- 
three farms in excellent condition, and on 
which large sums of money have from time to 
The whole, we understand, 
are now let to a most industrious and high-class 
tenantry at moderate rents amounting to nearly 
6,0002. per annum. The Redcastle portion 
appears to us to possess great speculative value 
from its natural capabilities for the formation 
of an attractive seaside resort. It has exten- 
sive frontages to Lunan Bay, one. of the most 
romantic bays on the east coast, and must at some 
time or other have been visited by most of our 
readers, who will remember its fine stretch of 
sands which offer such extensive bathing grounds. 
The climate is healthy, the scenery diversified 
and picturesque, and these, with the advantage 
of two stations within a few minutes’ walk, 
combine to render Redcastle a property which 
capitalists by judicious management might form 
into one of the most successful resorts of the 
north. The sale must be looked upon as. one 


feudal times; but they have. been divided in} 
such a way that each property forms a very 
compact and manageable estate, with advan-| 
tages for residential purposes, while for in- | 
vestment there can be no question but that they | 
are worthy the attention. of all classes of pur- | 
chasers of sound landed securities. The part, 
about to be offered comprises the well-known | 
baronies of Redcastle and Kinnell at Inver- | 


of the most important in the neighbourhood 
during recent times, not only on account of the 
valuable nature of the estates themselves, but 
also from the fact that they have never before 
been in the market. The agents, to whom the 
conduct of these sales have been entrusted, are 
the eminent London firm of Messrs. Farebrother, 
Ellis, Clark & Co., and the day on which the 
first estate will be offered is October 21. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 2h889582 


5 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L?- 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN; 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND  CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices §& Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICH, BATH. 
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SIMPLEX EAP 


PHOS oOoe 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * 
jy «xx x x x SKYLIGHTS & 
SSS. WV) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 

No Special contract Required, 
No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


GPILDLDPLPL LS LLL LLL LL 


GROVER & Co. (#imites), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


4 * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * > tk 
PPSSCSHPSSCSCHESSSOCSSSSSSCOCHSCSHVSOSCESSSGTOA; 


* OR *K OK 


‘WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. : 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. ; 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so} 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a e now offered by the Pro- 4 
prietor, Mr. Muscort (whose name is so well known in con- § 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under, 


Clynderwen K.S.0O., South Wales. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


Mr MUSCOTT {Wiitiesd Abbey Green Slate Quarries. 
: J 


VENTILATION. 


The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 
is by 


THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


(Inlet and Exhaust) 
Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co, 
115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarey Owners. 


LY. Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH § TONE, {Serected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 
HELIOSCENES. 
R. LOWTHER & CO., Limited. 


SOLE ADDRESS: 
38 & 40 SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, VAUXHALL, 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 


Patentees and SoLE MANUFACTURERS of the 
HELIOSCENE SUN BLIND. 
And Makers of every description of 
Window Blinds, Shop Blinds, and 
Conservatory Awnings, 


Estimates given & Architects’ Plans carefully carried out. 


SIR WM. BURNETT & CO.’S: 


ROCESSES for the PRESERVATION of 

TIMBER and CANVAS from DRY ROT, MILDEW, 

WHITE ANTS, and PREMATURE DECAY ; also, for REN- 
DERING WOOD UNINFLAMMABLE, 


SIR W. BURNETT & CO. respectfully invite the attention’ of 
Architects, Civil Engineers, and all interested in the Preserva- 


B | tion of Timber or Canvas, to the merits of this process, the 


efficacy of which has been fully established by its successful 
operation in all parts of the world for upwards of thirty years., 
Testimonials can be seen, and all further information obtained 
on applicatior, by letter or personally, at the 
OFFICE: 9) CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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DEFECTIVE CONSTRUCTION OF 
IRISH PIERS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper lately issued supplies 
some information on the cost and maintenance 
of the various fishery and other piers and har- 
bours on the Irish coasts. Many of the erec- 
tions, particularly in Donegal, appear to be in 
a very bad way, and amongst them some of the 
most recently constructed works. Buncrana 
Pier, a new structure, built between 1876 and 
1884, is condemned by the surveyor, who says, 
“Serious breaches have occurred in this com- 
paratively new pier, much of it built in the 
most improper manner, and partly with bad 
material. The pier-head is shattered, and 
cracked, and breached. The breaches were 
made up, or, I should say, patched up, with no 
hope of its permanent stability. Its condition 
is most objectionable.” The same surveyor 
reports on Portonablahy Pier :—“ This pier is 
built of naturally fine material, but much of it 
with bad construction. It is scarcely approach- 
able with safety, and no vessels go alongside of 
it. It is useless, and, never having been subject 
to any practical test by use, it is, with the 
attention paid to it by the county, kept thus 
temporarily in fair condition.” 
Pier, on which 2397. has since been expended 
in repairs and maintenance, he says:—“ The 
important part of the pier where the vessels lie 
—the pier-head—is dangerously bad and un- 
sound, and has been at times dangerous to go 
near. It is kept up, or rather patched up, 
from time to time out of the tolls, and was 
formerly by grand jury presentments. Its con- 
dition is very objectionable.” Bournapeaka 
Pier, in County Clare, one of the new fishery 
piers which was erected in 1880 at a cost of 
1,559., is thus reported on :—“ This pier is built 
of concrete, and there are some cracks or fissures 
in the work, but which do not appear to affect 
its stability.” In County Louth the works of 
Carlingford Harbour are reported to be defec- 
tive, and require alterations and extension, for 
which the Pier and Harbour Commissioners last 
year sanctioned an expenditure of 15,000J., out 


Of Ballyness | 


of which the grand jury propose to contribute 
about 3,7507. Gyles Pier and Harbour is re- 
ported to be partly defective, and has cost 
already about 6002. for r_pairs, in addition to 
about 9,300. expended up to 1881 by the Board 
of Works, out of which 1,005. was paid by the 
grand jury. The surveyor of Sligo County re- 
ports that Enniscrone Pier was “built by the 
Board of Works at a cost of 2,0007. and handed 
over to the grand jury in 1883, On its com- 
pletion the pier showed symptoms of failure 
|and settlement, long cracks appearing. On my 
report to the grand jury at spring assizes, 1883, 
they refused to take it over, and soon after- 
wards great part of it was swept away, dis- 
closing work of a bad character, and unfitted to 
resist the heavy seas. It is now being rebuilt 
and extended by the Board of Works at an 
additional cost of 6,000/.” Pullendiva Pier, 
built in 1883 by the Board of Works, at a cost 
of about 7,0002., is reported to be “ still in a fair 
state, some cracks only appearing.” 


———_ +2 ——_ 


RIVER DEE IMPROVEMENT. 


A LARGE scheme has just been developed for 
deepening and improving the navigable channel 
of the Dee from Chester to the sea. An im- 
mense sum has been spent in Parliamentary 
| Bills by the two towns of Chester and Wrexham 
during the past five years to obtain control of 
the stream. The rival towns promoted Bills 
each year and between them spent over 40,0001. 
in law. The River Dee Company, tired of 
beating off its enemies, has now turned its 
attention to the channel of the Dee, and has 
resolved to spend a large sum of money in 
securing 15 feet of water right up to Chester. 
Mr. Leader Williams, the engineer of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, and Mr. Henry Taylor, 
engineer of Hawarden, who gave evidence 
before the various committees regarding the 
Dee navigation, will superintend the execution 
of the works, which include the removal of all 
impediments to the ebb and flow of the tide, 
the use of powerful dredging machines, and the 
straightening of the channel by huge embank- 


ments, one of which alone will extend for a 
distance of four miles. The works are in full 
operation. 

palo 


PLUMBERS’ FITTINGS. 


MEssrs. EVERED & Co., Limited, of Birming- 
ham, London, and Glasgow, have issued a new 
and very complete catalogue of general plumbers” 
fittings, the manufacture of them forming a 
part of their extensive business as hydrauli¢ 
and sanitary engineers. In the first place atten- 
tion should be directed to the announcement of 
“Tanoid,” a hard white metal, specially pre- 
pared by the firm for use in the manufacture of 
bath and lavatory fittings, for which purpose it 
is particularly well suited on account of its 
homogeneous nature and hardness, being equal 
in durability to the best gun metal. Valve-cocks 
and fittings when made of this metal, and ~ 
polished, present an appearance surpassing that. 
of nickel or electro-plated articles, and do not 
tarnish. Messrs. Evered & Co., Limited, pur-. 
pose using this metal in the manufacture of 
fittings in lieu of nickel-plating, and can supply 
them at the same prices as hitherto charged for 
nickel-plated goods of the same description. 

The catalogue begins with a great number of 
clearly engraved illustrations of plug-cocks of 
all sizes, bib, stop, diaphragm, and high-pressure 
ball valves, including the ‘equilibrium ball- 
valve,” which is a speciality of the firm welk 
known among hydraulic engineers. Cast-iron 
and galvanised cisterns are also supplied. The. 
bath fittings are very numerous. Many are 
ingenious, and it is needless to say that all are 
sure to be equal to their work. All valves and 
cocks are tested up to 200 lbs. per square inch 
pressure before leaving the Surrey Works. The 
baths range in price from 31s. 6d. to 757, The 
items representing ‘plumbers’ brass work” 
comprise all sizes of ferrules, unions, tee-pieces,. 
and other necessaries for connections. Every 
kind of tool required by plumbers is produced 
at the works. 

In a second section there is corresponding 
fulness in respect of lavatories. Messrs. Evered. 
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2 we can secure in a town freshness 
tag ERESH AIR 


6 inches above the flo r level ; it 


By these means the currents 
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The fresh air is conducted throu 


DING ~ VENTILATING COMP 


30 EAST PARADE, LEEDS. 
HARDINGS’ PATENT AIR DIFFUSER 


FOR VENTILATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


ALE, F.B. 


is then conveyed through the filter, 


of small tubes placed at an angle of about 30 deg. with the wall. 
of air rushing into the apartment are compressed whilst passing through the 
U ? The currents of air, as soon as liberated, expand, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all 
directions so effectually that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be experienced by the occupants, and at 
the same time a large volume of pure air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 


C.S., M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
alled ‘* Dangers to Health ’’ :—“ I am satisfied that by means of this apparatus 
of atmosphere, absence of draught, and exclusion of dirt.”’ : 
gh a grate and aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet 
and passed into the room through a series 


CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 
The DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chape at York Minster, says :—“I think the ventilation 


is perfectly successful, and ail I 


have 


much lower price than an 


walls to admit air in th 
ordinary Hopper Ventilat 


OUR PATENT EXTRACTOR is the best in the Market, and is supplied 


y other. 


CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—These Ventilators are used for Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to have holes cut through the 
The appearance is not more noticeable than the 


e usual manner. 
or so frequently seen. 


Harvest Thanksgiving, we had a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 155, 
exhaustion, I shali be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted.—_I am, yours truly, JoHN 
GREGORY, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.”’ f 9 of 


These Ventilators are more suitable for Schools, Warehouses, and other Buildings where cheap- 
ness isan object. The result is precisely the same as in our other styles, at a very much smaller cost. 


” ’ ** Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 

_ ‘“GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 
this summer, is a deciled success. Heretofore when the Church has been well filled at the Evening Service, I have 
been almost exhausted by the effort of speaking before I have got half through. On Sunday night, October 7, at our 


spoken to about it are well satisfied with it, and much pleased with the result.” 


at a very 


A reduction in price is made where a number of Diffusers is required. 
Estimates and further information given on application to the ‘‘ HARDING” 


VENTILATING CO., 30 East Parade, Leeds. 
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supply not only parts but complete lavatories, 
from the simplest basin to cabinets of a pre- 
sentable appearance. Another section is occu- 
pied with water-closets, and like the other sec- 
tions contains patented forms, which are the 
special property of the firm. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that Messrs. 
Evered & Co. have one rule of business—that of 
selling only to people who sell again, and it 
would be well if all firms adopted their 


example. 
—_++——_ 


VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


In his report to the Board of Works for the 
Hackney district, Mr. Lovegrove refers to the 
erection of shafts for the ventilation of 
sewers. Mr. Henry Austin, consulting engi- 
neer to the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Sewers, presented an elaborate report to the 
Commissioners, and summed the subject up 
in the following conclusions:—l. That a 
system of ventilation of sewers could not be 
dispensed with. 2. Experience has shown that 
nnless simultaneous provision to effect this 
object be made, the increased trapping of 
the gullies would render the sewers unbear- 
able and dangerous, and would tend seriously 
to increase the evils intended to be remedied. 
3. That the trapping should be proceeded with, 
therefore, only in connection with means of 
ventilation. 4. That the system of ventilation 
shafts and gratings discharging in the centre 
of the streets was objectionable, and in many 
instances the smallest mitigation of the evil, 
and should therefore, on the adoption of better 
means, be discontinued. 5. That any general 
system of ventilation by connection with fur- 
naces and chimney-shafts at considerable dis- 
tances would be attended with great difficulties 
and much manual labour and current outlay, 
without promise of very satisfactory results. 
6. That the experience attained as to the 
draught of air through tubes carried to the 
tops of houses gave indication that, under 
proper management, a good system of self- 
acting ventilation might by these means be 


established, and warranted the recommendation 
that a more extensive and efficient trial should 
be made of it. Colonel W. Haywood, the City 
Engineer, also presented to the Corporation an 
elaborate and valuable report with tables show- 
ing the results of a long series of experiments 
on the temperature of sewer air, &c. 

Mr. R. Parker, the Surveyor to the Board of 
Works for Poplar district, presented a report 
upon the subject to his Board in June 1877. 
The principle he advocated is that of fixing 
inlet shafts about 12 feet in height and 
10 inches in diameter, surmounted with a patent 
wind cowl, the open part turned against the 
wind, and thus to obtain air to dilute the sewer 
air, retaining the existing surface ventilators. 
These shafts have been tested by Mr. Parker, 
and the result shows a considerable quantity 
of air descending into the sewers. There is, 
however, a risk of back flow of sewer air, which 
may be easily met by having within the shaft 
a light valve to close against any upward 
tendency of the sewer air. This system is, 
therefore, that of diluting the sewer air within 
the sewer, and retaining the discharging open- 
ings at the street level. 


The results of a series of experiments by Mr. 


Lovegrove were set forth in a report to the 
Board, dated August 1866. In that report it 
was suggested that the ends of the sewers 


should be connected with the nearest sewers, 


so as to form lateral ventilating shafts, and 


convert the sewers into a network system. | 


Also in order to minimise the number of 


vertical shafts, to construct, as may be required, | 
eeress shafts to discharge at a sufficient height | 


above the nearest chimneys or windows, as to 
prevent the risk of sewer gas finding its way 
into the dwellings. In addition to fix at 
low points about twenty double air-supply 
valves, so constructed as on the slightest 
pressure to open and admit atmospheric air. 
The report suggested that these would not be 
required in the then imperfect condition of the 
drain inlets, but should be fixed as the work of 
more complete trapping of the inlets progressed. 
Briefly, then, the system recommended by Mr. 
Lovegrove involves:—1l. The construction of 


LT 
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| exit shafts to discharge above or away from 
| breathing level of the adjoining dwelling-houses. 
2. The closing of all surface ventilators as exit 
‘Shafts. 3. The construction of air-supply shafts 
at low levels, with terminals or openings to 
catch wind currents, these openings being pro- 
tected by valves to prevent exit currents of 
sewer air, and thus to minimise the number of 
|exit shafts. 4. The trapping of all gulleys and 
drain inlets or connections. 5. Lateral ventila- 
tion by connecting different sewers. 

This system where applied would result in 
the movement of sewer air:—l. From the. 
varying temperatures between the sewer air and 
the atmosphere. 2. By the varying heights of 
|the waterflow in the sewers. 3. By the superior 
elevation of the upcast shafts. 4. By the force 
and pressure of air driven in by wind currents 
and through the inlet shafts. 

This system was partly applied to the sewers 
in De Beauvoir Town. The dead ends of. 
terminal sewers were put in connection with. 
the next nearest sewers by means of stone- 
ware pipes, one connection being made near 
the invert for water flow, and another near. 
the arch for air currents, the surface ventilators 
at the ends of the sewers being covered over. 
Great difficulty: was experienced in securing 
sites for the exit shafts, and three only were 
obtained on sufferance ; but great advantages 
followed from the air currents promoted between 
the sewers by connecting the terminal ends. A 
15-inch shaft from the Kingsland Road sewer 
was erected against a brick chimney in Bentley 
Road; also a similar shaft at the rear of the 
Perseverance Tavern, at the north end of South- 
gate Road; and a 9-inch shaft at the Sussex 
Arms public-house. All these are formed with 
iron socket-pipes so as to admit of easy re- 
moval. In this group of sewers there were six 
original open surface ventilators, acting partly 
as downcast and partly as upcast shafts. Two 
surface ventilators were fixed with automatic 
valves for ingress of air. A fair interchange of 
air also takes place between Southgate Road 
and Kingsland Road sewers. 

During the past year two ventilating shafts 
have been constructed—one at the west end of 
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Sutton Place consisting of a 7-inch iron socket 
pipe, secured to the side wall of the house, 
carried up to about 3 feet above the chimney 
terminals, and surmounted with Howarth’s 
Archimedian ventilator. The total cost from 
the sewer was 162. complete. One of like 
dimensions has also been constructed against 
the east wall of All Saints Church, Aden Grove, 
the total cost from the sewer being 13/.°com- 
plete. Efforts have been made to obtain other 
sites, but without success. 

This system once accomplished would be self 
acting, and therefore preferable to mechanical 
power or disinfectants, or any system of sewage 
ventilation involving either of these which would 
entail enormous annual cost. Compulsory powers 
are necessary to enable the Board to increase the 
number of shafts, unless more substantial shafts 
are constructed on the highway. The cost of 
such shafts varies according to their size and 
character, the site, depth of sewer, distance 
from building, &c. If on the public highway 
they should take the form of a needle monu- 
ment. The cheapest construction would be of 
iron, cast in sections. 


Oe 


FIRE-CLAY WORKS, KILMARNOCK. 


THE first number of a new periodical, entitled 
the International Magazine, published on the 
Ist inst., contains an interesting account of the 
Fire-clay Works of Messrs. J. & M. Craig, Kil- 
marnock. The important position enjoyed by 
this well-known firm in the commercial world 
was not gained in a day, but has been secured 
by steady perseverance and devotion to a busi- 
ness which, though in its beginning small, was 
laid on solid foundations. The following ex- 
tract from the article well illustrates these 
facts :— 

The record of the enterprise of Messrs. J. & 
M. Craig might almost be said to be identical 
with the history of fire-clay manufacture in 
Scotland. More than half a century ago—as far 
back as 1828—the business was commenced at 
Dean Quarry, near Kilmarnock, by Mr. Matthew 
Craig, father of the gentleman who is now the 


‘in Ayrshire and various parts of Scotland, but | 


senior partner of the present firm. It was a 
small beginning. The entire plant consisted | 
only of a pair of rollers for crushing the clay, | 
one kiln for burning the bricks, and the neces- | 
sary moulds, tools, &c. These gave employment | 
to three men and two boys. At first the motive 
power was communicated to the rollers from a) 
rotary gin, but this soon had to be replaced by 
a steam-engine with increased plant. The 
operations of the firm, so limited at the com- 
mencement, since then have been gradually 
but steadily extending and increasing, and they | 
are now carried out on a very extensive scale) 
indeed in large works at Hillhead and Perceton, | 
covering about six acres of ground, and employ- | 
ing nearly four hundred men and boys. 

When the Dean Brickwork was commenced | 
there was then no other fire-clay work in Ayr-| 
shire, and, excepting one or two near Glasgow, | 
none in all Scotland. Now there are nearly a) 
dozen works in Ayrshire, the same number in| 
other parts of the West of Scotland, and about 
half-a-dozen works in the East country. Fire-| 
clay manufacture at the Dean m those early 


‘days was limited to common building bricks—_ 


upon which, by the way, a duty of six shil- 


‘lings per thousand was then levied by the 


Government — but by-and-by the clay was. 
found to be very suitable for the production of | 
other goods, such as compressed tiles for paving 
the floors of kitchens, entries, &c., troughs for 
cattle-feeding purposes, and salt-glazed pipes | 
for sewers and for carrying water, to the making | 
of which it was accordingly applied. By this| 
time several fire-clay factories had been started 


the tact and energy of Messrs. James & Matthew 
Craig—who had succeeded their father—had | 
gained the confidence of a large number of 
customers, and their business continuing to in- 
crease, they found it necessary in 1861 to pur- | 
chase the Hillhead Fire-clay Works, and again | 
in 1862 to take over the Perceton Works. 
Largely-increased means of supply were accom- 
panied and followed by increased demand, and 
notwithstanding all the fluctuations of trade 
the various goods made at these works have 


been in such constant request, that even with 


very large additions and improvements to the 
works of late, some difficulty is still felt in 
supplying all the orders. 

Messrs. Craig have always been very prompt 
in discerning and opening up new branches in 
the manufacture of fire-clay, improving the old 
methods of working, and in perfecting the 
quality of the goods turned out, and are now 
generally acknowledged to be at the top of the 
tree in the fire-clay line—occupying in Scotland 
a position somewhat analogous to that of the 
Messrs. Doulton in England, 

The process by which raw, worthless-looking 
clay is transformed into valuable building mate- 
rial or into more expensive and _ beautifully 
enamelled goods is a very interesting one. The 
fire-clay is found underlying the coal in seams 
of from 18 inches to 8 feet thick, and is wrought 
along with the coal. At Hillhead four pits 
supply the material and the fuel, which are 
conveyed in trucks by rail to the adjacent 
works. Here the clay is first submitted to the 
pressure of a grinding-mill, and by the large 
iron wheels revolving on perforated plates it is 
quickly reduced to a fine powder. From the 
grinding-mill it is raised by elevators to a 
“ worm,” which transfers it to the mixing pans, 
where, by the addition of water, it is rendered 
plastic, and ready for the moulders’ benches. In 
the case of bricks the clay is cast by hand in 
strong wooden moulds, and, if intended for 
common building purposes, the bricks are then 
dried in stoves, preparatory to being more 
thoroughly dried and burned in the kiins. If, 
however, it is intended that the bricks are to 
be glazed or enamelled, the process is a longer 
and more intricate one. After having the 
superfluous moisture removed in the stoves, 
they undergo an enormous pressure under the 
pressing machine, and are then “dressed” by 
another machine, and after being carefully 
“finished ” by hand, they receive a coat of the 
enamel in the liquid state, and are then ready 
for kiln. There the heat is at first applied very 
gradually, but is steadily increased, until it 
reaches sufficient intensity to thoroughly incor- 
porate the glaze with the body of the clay. 

When taken out of kiln the enamelled bricks 
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are of a brilliant white colour, and we under- 
stand they are perfectly impervious to weather, 
non-absorbent of chemical or other vapours, 
and ireapable of being permanently soiled or 
dlirted. They are admirably adapted for lining 
back walls, and “ wells,” in buildings where re- 
flection of light is valuable, also for lining 
common stairs and closes, public baths, urinals, 
waterclosets, passages and wards in fever and 
other hospitals; and generally for any purpose 
where it is important to have beauty and light- 
ness, combined with durability, non-absorption 
of vapours, and easiness to keep clean. Coloured 
and printed enamelled bricks are produced ina 
variety of tints. The enamelled washing tubs, 
and enamelled sinks for kitchens, butlers’ pan- 
tries, &c., are also moulded by hand, and are very 
earefully finished and glazed, in the same manner 
as the enamelled bricks. 
and scullery-sinks have a beautiful appearance, 
almost equal to porcelain, which, we believe, 
they great excel in strength and durability. 
Messrs, Craig inform us they are now exten- 
sively used in houses of the better class. The 
spigot and faucet drain-pipes are made by 
machinery, the clay being forced through 
a “die” by means of revolving knives ar- 
ranged inside a cylinder, something after the 
manner of the fan of a steamer. The cattle- 
troughs, horse-mangers, &c., and the Buchan’s 
patent ventilating drain-traps (of which Messrs, 
J. & M. Craig are the sole makers) are made in 
moulds, Those used for the drain-traps are 
each in two halves, upon which are laid webs of 
clay. When these have been beaten in with 
pads, and have thoroughly assumed the shape 
of the moulds, the two halves are brought 
together, the joint is perfected by kneading, 
and the whole trap very carefully finished or 
smoothed over inside and out. The pipes, traps, 
and other fire-clay sanitary ware manufactured 
by this firm are generally acknowledged to be 
the best in the market. They are made true to 


form, strong enough to resist all probable strain 
or pressure, and thoroughly glazed internally 
and externally so as to be impervious alike to 
liquid sewage and to deleterious and unsavoury 
gases. 


These washing-tubs | 


Besides the articles mentioned, furnace blocks, 
gas retorts, chimney cans, flower vases, and every 
description of fire-clay ware are produced at 
these works. Having the advantages of clay of 
unrivalled quality, skilled workmen, and long 
experience in the trade, Messrs. Craig have been 
enabled to furnish goods of such superior quality 
that they have gained the deserved reputation 
of being (as already mentioned) the foremost 
fire-clay manufacturers in Scotland, They have 
been awarded many prize medals in silver and 
bronze at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Ayr; 
and have also received first-class awards from 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, and the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society, and at the Lon- 
don International Medical and Sanitary Exhibi- 
tion. At the International Health Exhibition 
they received three medals—gold, silver, and 
bronze. 

Bricks and other goods manufactured by 
Messrs. Craig are exported to Canada, the 
United States, India, China, Australia, New 
Zealand, and other countries. Their gas re- 
torts and fire-bricks have been largely used in 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, and their 
Buchan’s patent drain-traps are in use at Bal- 
moral Castle and in innumerable castles, man- 
sions, public buildings, and private dwellings 
over all the kingdom. 

A description then follows of a. pottery for 
the manufacture of sanitary ware, which was 
added to the other works about eighteen months 
lago, and among other matters an. elaborate 


facture, 


TRADE IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE Council of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce have sent the following replies to 
the questions which were proposed by the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade 
and Industry :— 

1. What is the area embraced in the district 
on which your Chamber is prepared to report? 

A, The borough of Birmingham. 

2. What trades or industries are of special 


account is furnished of the process of manu-| 


importance to that district as measured by— 
(a) the amount of capital invested, (0) the 
amount of labour employed, (¢) the amount of 
| production ? 

A, The iron, metal, hardware, jewellery, gun, 
leather, glass, and coal trades, 

3. In what proportion do the trades and in-) 
dustries of your district find their market. at 
home or in foreign countries; and, as regards 
the latter, in which countries chiefly ? 

A, The relative proportions cannot be ascer- 
tained, as the necessary factor (the amount of 
home consumption) cannot be obtained. The 
products of this district find markets in all coun- 
tries where trade is possible, 

4, How has the trade and industry of your 
district been affected in the last five years as. 
|compared with the periods 1865-70, 1870-75, 
1875-80, as regards (a) its volume, (0) its gross 
value, (c) its net profit, (¢@) the amount of 
capital invested, (¢) the quantity of labour em- 
ployed ? 

A. Trade received a great impulse during 
the periods 1870 to 1875, partly through the 
Franco-German war, which threw the bulk of 
the carrying trade into the hands of England, 
and increased greatly the demand for goods for 
foreign markets ; the volume of trade, the value, 
the net profit, ihe amount of capital invested, 
and the labour employed being largely in- 
creased. The trade and industry of the district 
/has been much depressed during the years 1880. 
to 1885, and before; but the extent of such 
depression, the loss of profit, the diminution of 
capital, and decreased demand for labour, can 
only be guessed at, the necessary factors for 
making any accufate or reliable estimate not 
being available. 

5. The phrase “depression of trade” would 
appear to imply a “normal level” of trade. 
During what periods in the last twenty years 
should you say that trade had been—(q) at its 
normal level, (b) above that level, or (¢) below 
it? 

A. There is no normal level of trade. There 
was great and unusual activity from 1870 to 
1875, and great and almost continuous depres- 
|}sion (with one or two intervals) since 1875. 
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6. Judged by a scale constructed in this man- 
ner, can the condition of trade and industry, or 
that of any special trade or industry, in your 
district at the present time be fairly described 
as ‘‘ depressed ”? 

A. Every trade, special and ordinary, can 
only be described as depressed. 

7. If so, when did the depression begin, 
when did it reach its lowest point, and what are 
its most prominent symptoms ? 

A. Distinct depression began in 1876-77. 
Lowest period during the present year. 

8. Has its progress hitherto been uniform or 
irregular; and what do you anticipate that its 
course will be in the immediate future ? 

A. Irregular. The Council have no means 
at their disposal to judge of the immediate 
future. 

9. Have the different trades and industries 
affected been uniformly affected —(a) in time, 
and (d) in intensity ? 

«f, On the whole, uniform in duration and 

intensity, with occasional short periods of ac- 
tivity in special trades, arising from recent 
Government requirements and other exceptional 
causes. 
_ 10, Are there any special circumstances affect- 
ing your district to which the existing con- 
dition of trade and industry there can be 
attributed ? 

A. First, German and Belgian competition ; 
second, foreign import duties on home manu- 
factured goods exported abroad ; third, the ex- 
orbitant cost of carriage of goods from Birming- 
ham to the seaboard, which has placed inland 
districts at a great disadvantage compared with 
maritime towns. 

11.—Should you say that (a) the demand for, 
(4) the supply of, (¢) the return on capital in 
your district is above or below the average of 
the last twenty years ? 

A. The Council consider this question in its 
present form is too ambiguous to be dealt with. 

_12.—Is the rate of wages in relation to ser- 
vice rendered, and to the quality and quantity 
of work produced (a) for skilled, and (8) for 
unskilled labour in your district, above or below 
the average of the last twenty years ? 


A, (a) Maintains its price. 
average. 

13. What measures could, in your opinion, be 
adopted to improve the existing condition of 
trade (a) by legislation, and (b) independently 
of legislation ? 

A. Ist. Fresh legislation on the regulation 
of railways and railway rates, making minimum 
rates charged for foreign goods the maximum 
for home goods, and including the emancipation 
of canals from the control of railway companies. 
2nd. The imposition of an import duty on 
foreign manufactured goods, in all cases where 
the same classes of goods are manufactured in 
this country. 3rd. The formation of a trading 
union between the mother country and her 
colonies and dependencies. 4th. The establish- 
ment of an international bi-metallic currency. 

14. To what extent do you consider that the 
present condition of trade and industry in your 
district has been affected by the operation of 
any of the following causes:—(a) Changes in 
the relation between capital and labour; (0) 
changes in the hours of labour; (¢) changes in 
the relations between the producer, the dis- 
tributor, and the consumer; (d) fall in prices, 
or appreciation of the standard of value; (e) 
the state of the currency and the banking laws; 
(f) restriction or inflation of credit ; (gy) over- 
production; () foreign competition; (2) 
foreign tariffs and bounties; (2) incidence of 
taxation, local or imperial; (m) communication 
with other markets; (mn) legislation affecting 
trade; (0) legislation affecting land. 

A. This question demands so large an amount 
of labour, and so much statistical information 
which the Council have no means of obtaining 
in their collective capacity, that they can only 
briefly summarise what are in their opinion 
some of the principal causes of the present 
depression—(1) Legislative interference with 
the hours of labour by Factory and Workshops 
Acts; (2) foreign competition in neutral mar- 
kets, the rate of wages and hours of labour in 
Germany, France, Belgium, and all other 
manufacturing countries, being lower and 
longer than in this country, except in America; 
(3) the influence of trade unions limiting, if 


(b) Below the 


not destroying, freedom of contract between 
masters and men; (4) the better technical 
education of the foreign workmen; (5) the 
demonetisation of silver by Germany, and the 
consequent disturbance of the relative values 
of 154 to 1 of silver and gold—this has operated 
most injuriously upon our commercial interests 
with all countries having a silver currency : 
India, China, Japan, South America, and others; 
(6) the great agricultural depression caused by 
a long series of bad seasons and foreign com- 
petition, resulting in diminished purchasing 
powers, 
ne Oe ed 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


AT the Lambeth County Court, on Tuesday, 
Dr. Pritchard (deputy judge), sitting with a 
jury, heard the case of Hayes v. Pinnegar. The 
action was brought by Mrs. Hayes, a widow, 
who sued as the administratrix of her late hus- 
band, against Mr. T. Pinnegar, builder, Stock- 
well, to recover damages under the Employers 
Liability Act for the loss of her husband through 
the alleged negligence of the defendant’s ser- 
vants. In the month of March last the deceased 
was employed by Pinnegar in the erection of 
houses in Alresford Road, Stockwell. The plat- 
form upon which the deceased had to work 
consisted of planks resting on pulleys. The end 
of the platform was under another platform, 
which ran at right angles to it. The planks om 
which deceased worked overlapped the last 
support; and when the deceased came to.the 
end the plank tilted, and he fell into the well 
left for the staircase, a distance of 26 feet. He 
was taken to St. Thomas’s Hospital, where he 
died on April 28, leaving a widow and two 
children, aged fourteen and eleven, The average 
wages of the deceased were 21. a week. No 
compensation was offered by the defendant. 
Evidence was called on behalf of the plaintiff 
to show that the scaffolding was improperly 
erected ; but for the defence it was alleged that 
the deceased interfered with the scaffolding, 
and thus contributed to the accident. The jury 
found for the plaintiff, damages 125/.—1001. for 
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the plaintiff, and 257. for the youngest child. 
Costs were allowed. 


—_o———— 


THE HUDDERSFIELD STATION ROOF. 


THE adjourned inquiry into the deaths of the 
four men who were killed by the fall of the new 
roof of the Huddersfield station has been held. 
A model of the roof was exhibited which had 
been prepared by Mr. John Waugh, C.E., who 
had been appointed to report on the ironwork. 
The following evidence was given :— 

Wright Boothroyd, joiner, said he was on the 
roof on the morning of the 10th of August, 
along with other workmen, and he felt the roof 
shake for about a second or so. The shaking 
seemed to come from the top end, on the sta- 
tion building side. He had worked on roofs in 
wilder weather than that which prevailed that 
day. There were no stays at the northern end, 
as he thought there ought to have been. 

Wm. Bentley, joiner, said the roof fell with- 
out warning. The breeze was of no account. 
fie had noticed the roof rocking backwards and 
forwards, parallel with the rails, before the 10th, 
ut he did not think anything of it. About a 
week before the 10th he noticed a crack or flaw 
in the cast-iron collar, the part carrying the 
widge, and he drew the attention of Scholes, the 
foreman, to it, and Scholes said he would speak 
about the matter to their young man. In reply 
to Mr. Batley, he said he had heard no fears 
expressed by Scholes, or any one, as to the roof 
not being safe. 

John Hampshire, joiner, said he was on the 
roof when it fell. There was no warning that 
the roof was going to fall. He had experienced 
no doubts as to the safety of the roof while he 
worked on it. A gentleman once said, ‘ That 
roof is too light to carry.” 

Arthur Beaumont, joiner, was also on the 
woof when it fell. The roof seemed to give a 
sudden jerk, and then he and the others were 
precipitated to the bottom. 

Mr. Joseph Keighley, foreman of John 
Butler & Co., ironfounders, Stanningley, said 
the erection of the columns at the station com- 
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menced on June 2, commencing with the fourth 
column from the end of the station side. Mr. 
Savage, the clerk of works, always examined 
the work along with him prior to removing the 
stage, and was always on the roof. There was 
always an examination before the movable 
stage was removed, and the last examination 
was on the Friday before the roof fell, when 
they had completed the sixteenth principal. At 
nine o’clock all seemed safe and secure. He 
noticed no vibration or anything unusual. 
Scholes told him of a flaw in the roof, and he 
bored two holes through the iron and wood, and 
put two boltsin. The crack was above one of 
the former bolt holes, and had nothing to do 
with the construction of the roof. Mr. Stansby, 
who designed the roof, ordered eight extra iron 
plates to be put on the bottom of the principals 
to secure them to the girders on the Kirk- 
burton side. Mr. Stansby gave no reason for 
ordering them. They were not specified in the 
working drawings. The work was done. He 
could not tell why the roof fell. 

In reply to the Foreman, he said it was neces- 
sary to put extra plates on, and he should have 
suggested them, but did not do so. 

By Mr. Batley: It was intended to place 
another iron roof over the Kirkburton siding 
at the side of this one. The object of the 
plates was only pointed out to me at the time 
as a kind of permanent stay. There was 
scaffolding on the collar beam at the time 
of the accident, extending along the whole 
of the first four principals, and there would be 
a considerable weight of timber. 

In reply to Mr. Welsh, he said he had worked 
on many roofs before, but had never seen one 
as light before—he meant as regarded the 
principals, not the columns. 

By the Coroner: I mean I never saw one so 
light for the span. 

The Coroner: What is the span ? 

Mr. Waugh: 76 feet 6 inches. 

Could not say whether he had ever seen a 
span as large as that with columns as small, 
but the pillars seemed large enough. The 
extra drilling of the holes would weaken 
the roof, but not much. The roof was stayed 


Wi 


as they proceeded with the work, but the stays 
were removed when the stage was removed, 
and were away when the roof fell, He had never 
seen a roof with a single column at the screen 
end before. At York station there were two 
columns in place of one. Hadnever seen a roof 
like this with a flat collar beam and the prin- 
cipals not carried to the top. : 

Witness, in replying to repeated inquiries 
from the Coroner and the Foreman, said he 
could form no idea as to the cause of the 
accident. Had the collar beam been made of 
H-iron instead of T-iron, it would have been 
stronger. 

Mr. Samuel Butler, of the firm of John 
Butler & Co., of the Stanningley Ironworks, 
Leeds, said the ironwork of the new roof was 
made at their works. Some of the iron was 
supplied by the Monkbridge Iron Company, 
Leeds, and some came from Staffordshire, but 
as he had no notes, he was not prepared to say 
from whom. Samples were chosen at the works 
by Mr. Savage, the company’s inspector, and 
were sent by him to Mr. Kirkaldy, in London, 
and in most cases were satisfactory. The 
inspector came and chose another sample, 
which was for the plates, and that was satis- 
factory, and the work was commenced. Mr. 
Savage frequently inspected the work as it pro- 
ceeded. Generally he approved of it, and all 
the ironwork sent to Huddersfield was approved 
of by him. The work was done according to 
the drawings and specifications. 

By Mr. Atkinson: The company’s inspector 
examined most of the castings by the drawings. 
As far as he knew,the work was properly done. 
No complaint was ever made to him about the 
work. To the best of his belief all the iron 
was English. His firm had contracted for the 
roofs at York, the New Station (Leeds), Sunder- 
land, St. Helen’s, and Whitehaven. 

In reply to Mr. Preston, he said he could not 
say whether the firm had made any. designs 
like this before. He could not say whether the 
firm had made a roof of this span so light. © 

By Mr. Batley: Could not say whether the 
extra plates were necessary. That is an engi- 
neering question. 
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By the Foreman: After what I have seen I 
consider the roof too light. He thought at the 
time that the roof would bear its own weight. 

Witness further said that, as far as he could 
see, the castings were good when they were 
sent away. He could find no reason for the 
columns being so much cold shot, unless it was 
owing to their length and the metal having got 
cold from being poured in from the bottom 
principally. The marks could not have been 
detected by hammering. He had never known 
an hydraulic test applied before, but since the 
accident the columns had been tested in that 
way. The columns were cast in the ordinary 
way. He did not know that any one could 
be absolutely sure that cold shot would not 
result. 

In reply to Mr. Waugh, interpreting a ques- 
tion by the Foreman, witness said that, sup- 
posing there had been an hydraulic test, or a 
10 1b. hammer test, he thought it would have 
found out the cold shot; and if it were to be 
done again with the present measurements and 
design, he should insist on their being tested 
with hydraulic pressure. 

In reply to Mr. Preston, he said the flaws in 
the columns did not materially weaken the 
structure. 

By the Coroner: Could not tell what caused 
the roof to fall. 

John H. Savage, Leeds, clerk of works, spoke 
as to examining the work day by day, and to its 
being carried out according to the drawings and 
specifications. 

Mr. James Benjamin Stansby, the company’s 
architect, gave evidence as to examining the 
roof at different times, and finding everything 
satisfactory. He had some extra wrought-iron 
plates put on, because cast-iron locks were not 
to be relied upon. 
he should have considered the roof perfectly 
satisfactory. 


By My. Atkinson: The cast-iron locks were | 


specified, and he drew the specification, but the 
cast-iron locks were not intended to be used 
with link plates which were specified. The link 
plates were not put on because the Kirkburton 
roof was not ready. Some of the link plates 


Without the cast-iron locks | 


were up, but the contractor had omitted to 
secure them. 

By Mr. Preston: Had the Kirkburton roof 
been erected it would have acted as a stay. 
Broad Street Station, London, was erected on a 
similar plan to this, also Preston. 

By Mr. Welsh: He thought the column at 
the corner, which was a rotten one, and the 
fact that the roof columns had not been stayed, 
were the principal cause of the roof coming 
down. He was of opinion decidedly that it 
ought to have been stayed, and it seemed that 
the iron people and the wood people were rely- 
ing on each other for the staying of the roof. 
It ought to have had a temporary stay. 

In reply to Mr. Atkinson, he said that the 
roof not being stayed in the way he suggested, 
there was nothing to hold the things together, 
and the roof should have been boarded from 
end to end. Some planks and large pieces of 
timber used in plaze of scaffolding were put on 
parts of the roof that were never intended to 
bear heavy weight. 

Mr. Waugh expressed the opinion that the 
fault was in having only a single column at the 
screen end. 

After some discussion, commenced: by Mr. 
Atkinson, as to a statement by Mr. Stansby to 
the effect that there ought to have been link 
plates on the side of the new roof, 

Mr. Batley admitted that the link plates were 
not on any plan, but it was not material to the 
issue. He also admitted that, as far as the link 
plates side are concerned, for which the straps 
were subsequently substituted, the plans were 
carried out. 
said the longitudinal parts of the roof were in 
the original contract. 

Mr. Thomas Norman, locomotive foreman in 
the service of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, who was on the platform 
when the roof fell, said there was a quick suc- 
cession of cracks on the platform side, and the 
jroof then came down towards the west side. 
The south end portion of the roof swayed for a 
few moments, and then came down. 

Mr. Lewis Radcliffe, a member of the firm of 
John Radcliffe & Sons, the contractors for the 


In reply to Mr. A. W. Preston, he} 


whole of the alterations and additions, said 
when the roof fell he was acting as general 
foreman. He was on the island platform and 
noticed the roof falling bodily from him, and it. 
came down. 

By Mr. Atkinson: He did not think there 
was any crack of one particular part more than 
another. ‘ 

By Mr. Waugh: There was no excess of scaf- 
folding; nothing but what was necessary to do 
the work of the joiners. E 

By Mr. Batley: Had received no complaints 
as to the roof being unsafe, and was surprised 
when it fell. 

The Coroner: I suppose you cannot tell what 
caused the roof to fall ?—Witness: No; I can’t. 

Mr. John Waugh, civil engineer, of Bradford, 
had been appointed to make a report after 
examination of the various portions of the roof 
and the broken columns. After describing the 
construction of the roof and some reference to 
the evidence of Joseph Morton, who on the first 
day of the inquest made a statement as to how 
the roof came down, with which he to a large 
extent¥Yagreed, the report proceeds :—‘ At what 
point the roof gave way in the first instance I 
am unable to say; but once the motion began 
I believe it was in a northerly direction. As to 
the defects in the columns, they are of a serious 
uature. I produce first a section of No. 1 pillar, 
on the Kirkburton platform, which broke off 
just above the top of the ornamental casing. 
This column was cold shot almost half-way 
round, and for the entire thickness of the metal. 
Second, there are two sections of pillar No. 2 
on the island platform which also gave way 
when the roof fell. Third, a section of No, 3_ 
pillar, which did not break in the fall, but is 
‘cold shot’ to a serious extent. Fourth, a 
section of No. 5 pillar with the same fault. 
These pillars are stated to have been tested by 
the hammer test.. The evidences of these flaws 
after such test point very strongly to one thing, 
and that is, that the test applied was not suffi- 
cient to detect the flaws, and that some other 
means should be adopted in order to prevent. 


| such defective columns ever again being used 


in the erection of such a structure. Whilst it 
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is difficult to say what caused the roof to fall, 
T am quite satisfied in my own mind what 
would have prevented the catastrophe. That is 
to say, there is in the design of the roof an 
absence of any wind or counter bracing, which, 
in the erection of aroof of this description, is 
alsolutely necessary, in order to give rigidity to 
the structure during erection, and until all the 
longitudinal boards and other woodwork were 
secured in their proper positions. In other 
words, the iron structure alone should be strong 
enough to stand by itself before any of the 
wood or other work was put upon it. The de- 
sign is also faulty, inasmuch as there is nothing 
but the single columns at the northerly or open 
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end to receive the strains in the direction of 
the length of the roof. Had the roof been 
originally designed and carried out with the 
wind or counter bracing as part of the structure 
in conjunction with a group of columns to act 
as struts at the open end, which could have been 
done at a comparatively trifling cost, the roof 
would not have fallen in the opinion of yours 
obediently, JOHN WAUGH.” 

Mr. Waugh, in reply to Mr. Batley, said that 
had the woodwork been all in the roof would 
not, in his opinion, have fallen. 

The jury, after considering, returned the fol- 
lowing verdict :—‘ The jurors find that Wm. 
Priest, James Brewins, Edward Hinchcliffe, and 


SS 


One-third 
Actual Size. : 


John Scholes, met their deaths through the fall- 
ing of the roof at the Huddersfield Station om 
the 10th of August last, whilst in-course of 
erection, which, so far as the jurors are able to 
ascertain, appears to be accidental. The jurors: 
are, however, of opinion that the roof was not 
sufficiently stayed or braced, considering the 
rapidity with which the progress of the iron- 
work advanced; and also that there was not. 
sufficient general supervision on the part of the 
company in the erection of the work, and in 
detecting the deficient quality of the columns; 
and they are also of opinion that the structure 
generally was not strong enough for a roof of 
such magnitude.” 
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“THE PEDESTAL VASE,” 


JENNINGS IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used; and in 


the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the reeent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 13 inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch, 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in n Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and ac‘ion leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous remov al of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of * JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 
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Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited HENRY THOMPSON 
to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, & CO., LIM., 
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Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock. 165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE general meeting of Associates, which was held on 
Monday evening, could not be called large, and after the 
dead-and-alive report which had been circulated by the com. 
mittee it is not surprising that so few cared to attend. The 
Fellows are master of the situation, and apparently the com- 
mittee are and will be grateful for small mercies at their 
hands. ‘The Charter committee have not adopted the 
basis of settlement proposed by the Associates, and so far 
as we are able to make out, everything would have been 
carried out with as much equity if the Associates’ com- 
mittee had not been formed.. ‘The members, no doubt, made 
work for themselves, but, like the showy horse, it has been 
*all action and no go.” The Associates are powerless in the 
forthcoming arrangements, and it is absurd to make their 
weakness appear as a proof of diplomacy. The proposition 
to amend the twenty-fourth clause by adding “save and 
except such by-laws as affect the rights, obligations, and 
privileges of Associates,” is too vague for acceptance, for 
there are very few by-laws which do not come under that 
category. All that can be done apparently is to trust to 
the chapter of accidents, but the provincial Associates will 
do well to look after their own interests. 


M. Josep Geers, who was one of the most eminent 
of the Belgian sculptors, died a few days ago in his seventy- 
seventh year. He belonged toa family of artists. As a 
sculptor he might be called an imitator of Canova, but his 
portrait statues of the late King LEopoLp, at Antwerp, and 
of VESALIuS, in Brussels, express a more naturalistic spirit. 
M. Geers was an interim director of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Antwerp. 


THE programme of the Birmingham and Midland In- 
stitute for the present session is interesting, although among 
the Monday evening lectures painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture have been ignored, with the exception of one 
lecture by a lady on explorations in Greece. The Arch- 
bishop of CANTERBURY is to deliver an “inaugural lecture” 
six weeks after the lectures have commenced. It is to be 
hoped His Grace will this time resist the temptation of 
attempting to treat of the sculptor’s art. Mr. J. A. Cossins, 
architect, will continue to act as honorary secretary of the 
archzeological section, in which monthly meetings are to be 
held. ‘There will be also excursions during the summer 
months. 


Two competitions have been decided. One is the 
Penzance Public Library, which, although not a large work, 
attracted competitors from all parts of the country. The 
design by Messrs. HENMAN & AppLEron, of Birmingham, 
has been placed first, and one by Mr. C. SEWELL APPLETON, 
of Torquay, takes second place. Mr. J. P. St. AUBYN was 
the referee. The second competition is for the erection of 
a block of dwellings for female piece-workers and others of 
the labouring poor. The site is at the corner of Silver Place 
and Ingestre Place, and the funds have been obtained from 
the sale to the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany of a portion of the burying-ground belonging to the 
parish of St. James, Westminster. A limited competition 
was instituted, and, on the advice of Mr. J. T. WimpeERis 
and Mr. D. Cunitr Nicuots, the design of Mr. H. H. 
Cortins, F.R.1I.B.A., was selected, and he has been entrusted 
with the work. 


Tue late M. EmILe PERRIN, the director of the Théatre 
Francais, might be considered one of the most typical 
Frenchmen of the generation. If he held the first place 
as a theatrical manager, it was owing not merely to his 
administrative skill, but to his taste and talent as an artist. 
Originally he adopted painting as a profession, and in the 
stage arrangements of the Opéra Comique, the Grand Opéra, 
and the Théatre Francais he applied that skill in grouping 
which he had attained in the atelier of Duputs. One of 
his companions in those days was M. MazeRoLtg, and when 


Francais he set about the improvement of the house, he 
gave the commission for the large ceiling painting, with 
which every visitor is familiar, to his old friend. M. PERRIN 
was a member of the Institute, and when he read a paper it 
was cn FRANcors Heim, the painter of classical and reli- 
gious subjects. M. PERRIN always worked out the mse en 
scene for a new play in solitude, but we believe that in 
doing so he expended a good deal of paper in pictorial 
sketches. 


Tue Royal Academy Lectures are to commence on 
Monday, the 26th, with Mr. JoHN MarsHALL’s course on 
“Artistic Anatomy.” There will be nine lectures, to be 
followed by nine practical demonstrations. It may be 
remarked that lady students are not admissible to the 
latter. On December 7, Professor CHURCH will deliver the 
first of six lectures on ‘“‘ Pigments.” On January 4, Mr. 
Hopcson, R.A., is to give the first of six Jectures on 
‘““The History of Painting in the Dutch, French, and 
English Schools.” The arrangements for the lectures on 
sculpture and architecture have not been concluded. 


THE paper which was read on Tuesday by Mr. RoBERT 
WaLker, F.R.I.B.A., at the meeting of the ratepayers of 
St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, was very remarkable, for it proved 
that property in the parish has generally decreased in value, 
although the parochial estimates were based on the 
assumption of an increase. Some of the evidence speaks 
volumes for the depression of trade. About five years ago 
the Metropolitan Board of Works were getting 5s. per foot 
ground rent for land in Northumberland Avenue, and they 
have since been obliged to reduce the price of the remainder 
to 3s. 6d. per foot. A large building in the Strand which 
cost 6,000/. to erect, and for which the ground rent is 600/.a 
year, has been let on lease at 650/., so that all the superior 
lessee receives as profit is 50/.a year, or less than 1 per 
cent. on his outlay. The surplus land on the south side of 
Coventry Street has been covered with new buildings, but, 
with the exception of a few shops, the additions to the 
Haymarket Stores, a restaurant, and the Prince’s Theatre, 
the buildings remain unlet, and the large expense incurred in 
erecting the greater part of them has not yet brought any 
pecuniary return. With the exception of artisans’ dwellings 
scarcely any land has been let in any other part of the 
parish during four years. In five years only two business 
premises have been erected. People hesitate about taking 
vacant sites. Mr. WALKER is of opinion that when 
the new street between Charing Cross and Tottenham 
Court Road is opened, St. Martin’s Lane will become a 
back street, and property will be still further depreciated. 
The paper is a valuable argument for the abolition of the 
foot-rule system of assessing. 


THE excitement of electioneering does not interfere with 
any dut es which have to be gone through for the advance- 
ment of art in France. Everything goes on as before. On 
Monday there was a meeting to decide upon the merits of 
the candidates for places in the French schocl of Athens. 
The judges consisted of M. Gerrroy, a member of the 
Academy of Sciences, M. Heuzey, M. Maury, M. Perrot, 
and M. Ravaisson, members of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, together with M. I.e Biant, the Director of the 
French School of Rome, and M. Foucart, Director of the 
School at Athens. 


In the United States the metre system is allowable (as 
itis in England), but somehow people do not care for it. 
They have apparently no wish to be included among “those 
philanthropists who’d send us back to school.” ‘There is, 
however, a difference between the metrical and the decimal 
systems, and, without giving up the three-foot rule, it is 
possible to do something towards facilitating the calculation 
of dimensions. ‘The Architectural Association of Minnesota 
have come to the resolution that “ On and after the first day 
of January, A.D. 1886 the members abandon the system of 
measurement by feet and inches, and adopt a system of 
measurement by feet and decimal parts of a foot.” The 
experiment will be interesting. How, for example, will the 
sizes of bricks be specified? There is not the same uni- 
formity as in England, and on that account special calcula- 
tions will have, we suppose, to be made in every case when 
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SIGNOR BARZAGHI-CATTANEO. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PASSAGE from one of the books of Mr. HENRY 
JAMES was printed lately in Zhe Architect in which 
that pleasing writer spoke about the decadence of art in 
Italy. Pictures, furniture, dress, ornaments, he believes 
are going from bad to worse, and there are few travellers 
who will not agree with him. I think it is not difficult to 
explain what are the causes which have brought Italian 
genius to so low a level ; but it would need a volume, and 
no small one. Here it may be sufficient to express my 
conviction that the present condition of art is only transient, 
for I believe it is possible to find Italian painters and sculp- 
tors who in genius would be able to compete with the best 
men of other lands. And not artists only, but poets, 
<cholars, scientists, inventors, and, in fact, representatives of 
all forms of intellect. I grant it would be a long journey, 
and probably few people take sufficient interest in Italy to 
undertake the inquiry. But everyone whose fate it is to be 
a citizen of the world, and to be thrown among men of 
many nations, must from time to time have met Italians 
whose genius excited wonder, but whose lives could not be 
considered successful by the modern philistine. CAvour 
did a giant’s work when he summoned Italy to arise from 
the bonds in which she had been confined by her enemies 
and her children; but a greater than Cavour is needed 
to arouse the souls of Italians and force them to enrich 
the world with the gifts with which they are endowed by 
nature. 

It is not a reformation in the clerical moralist’s sense of 
the word that is needed. Your able Italian is not a.com- 
panion for those who love to hear the chimes at midnight, 
and he generally leads the life of an anchorite. Casual 
observers will say that, like most of his countrymen, he is 
lethargic because he is luxurious, and prefers to suffer 
inconvenience rather than undergo exertion. But they do 
not know the Italians who talk in that strain. They have 
never been oppressed by the mysterious gloom which 
belongs to the race and casts a shadow over the brightest 
scenes. No one knows better than an Italian that fame is 
only to be won by laborious nights and days, 


Che seggendo in piuma, 
In fama non si vien né sotto coltre. 


Long centuries of anarchy and oppression have, however, 
left their mark on every Italian soul, and when it enters the 
world it seems to have left all hope behind. 

There is a second reason. I have long believed that the 
Italians excel most men in the keenness of their mental 
vision. But on that account they have a tendency to make 
mountains out of mole-hills. I cannot help feeling that 
DanTeE did not suffer worse treatment than statesmen in 
general. Politics is like a game of football, and everyone 
who aspires to be what the English call a “public man” 
must expect hard knocks, But because -he was an Italian, 
and a great poet in addition, DanTE was destined to be 
miserable within or without the walls of Florence. In the 
“Inferno” he could trample on the hollow shapes which 
appeared to be substances, 


We, o’er the shades, thrown prostrate by the brunt 
Of the heavy tempest passing, set our feet 
Upon their emptiness that substance seemed. 


But the Ghibelline Prior was less fortunate in Florence, and 
was apparently unable to be philosophic before fellows who 
appear to have resembled the modern vestrymen. ‘That 
other great poet, Giacomo LEopaRDI, who might be called 
the Dante of the nineteenth century, was also a self- 
tormentor, and displays the national character from the 
time when he was enraged because he was admired as a boy 
instead of as a philospher, to the time when he rejected 
the sympathy of his friends because he fancied that they 
believed in his philosophy being affected by his bodily 
pain. 

I have written so far in the hope that what I have said 
may suggest to those who pride’themselves on taking a 
practical view of life, one or more of the reasons why Italians 
are not always in a contest for the foremost places with 
artists of France, Germany, and Britain. It may also ex- 
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plain why I take so great an interest in the career of Signor 
BARZAGHI-CATTANEO. For he is a painter who appears to 
struggle against all those characteristics of his race which 
have doomed so many of his countrymen to obscurity. It 
must not be supposed that he is a pushing, enterprising 
gentleman, who has resolved to make a fortune in the 
shortest time which fate and patrons will allow. Signor 
BARZAGHI-CATTANEO is a dreamer, and has his hours of 
despondency, but he is resolute, and he loves his art as 
deeply as he loves his country. 

Hardly more than a couple of years have elapsed since 
he came to Paris. When a man is ambitious, and feels the 
impulse to display his powers, that city appears to be 
the most favourable arena. Signor BARZAGHI-CATTANEO 
had gained renown in many cities of Europe, but Paris to- 
day is like Florence or Venice in the fifteenth century. An 
artist there meets with those who can test his strength, and 
it does not take long before his rank is fixed. At first sight 
it would seem as if the odds are against the new adventurer. 
He is a believer in what used to be called High Art and in 
historical painting, while French art is yearly coming nearer 
to everyday life. As an Italian, he is a born colounist (for 
the tawdriness one sees nowadays in Italy is only a sign 
that the native colour-sense is temporarily alienated), and 
in France variations in browns and greys are in fashion. 
But when a man has faith in himself‘he will not over- 
estimate the strength of the opposition. Already Signor 
BARZAGH!-CATTANEO has proved himself to be a disturbing 
force, and that says much. ‘The hangers of pictures in the 
Salon are generous to strangers. This year the Signor’s 
Princess Elizabeth at Woodstock was fixed in a position 
where it was impossible to be appreciated. The deep 
crimson of the robe of the Princess-student could not be 
overcome by the pictures near it, but the exquisite detail of 
the figure and accessories was lost. To most visitors 
it may have been that as England did not at the time 
stand high in the esteem of Frenchmen, the painter 
suffered on account of his subject, but I hope he will 
not endeavour to gain the favour of next year’s committee 
by sending a picture of a modern subject, or by an approach 
to Impressionist treatment. His style is his own, and I 
advise him to adhere to it. Even in the Salon there is 
room for originality. 

If the hangers knew all, there would be, I fancy, no hesita- 
tion about the positions of Signor BARzAGHI-CATTANEO'’S: 
pictures. ‘To a man with his training and experience easel- 
pictures are light work, but his heart is in wall-painting. In 
that respect he resembles DreLacrorx. There is, however, 
a difference between the two artists. The Italian painter 
may be called the last of the frescoists. He has painted 
friezes and spandrels in the Church of St. Spiridion, in 
Trieste, and in a manner that suggests Byzantine severity. 
He has expressed the joyousness of Greek life in his 
immense Bacchus and Ariadne, in Lucerne. Ina Lutheran 
church at Zurich he has shown Moses descending from 
Mount Sinai, and suggesting by his appearance the terror of 
the scene lately gone through. As a contrast CHRIST is re- 
presented preaching in another picture, which is remarkable 
for its pathos. How many other buildings he has decorated 
I need not enumerate, and as I am not writing a biography 
it is unnecessary to describe the painter’s wanderings. He 
believes, however, that he possesses thé secrets of the old 
fresco painters, and the endurance of his own work is an 
assurance of the worth of his knowledge. Talk to him 
about the failure of the attempts in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and his gravity gives way. Fresco is, he believes, a 
painter’s problem, and he has no faith in the attempts to 
solve it which have been made in London by chemists, 
masons, and amateurs. It is only by long and patient 
watching, by many. experiments and failures, that one 
arrives at the process. Fresco-painting cannot be called a 
lost art while Signor BarzAGHI-CaTTaNEo lives ; but it is 
far from certain that it will ever attain its old pre-eminence. 

It is only under compulsion that he has turned his 
attention to easel work. His pictures have been quickly 
caught up. The Swiss, who show their enterprise in select- 
ing pictures as in education, have acquired some of the 
Signor’s works for the public galleries in Berne, Lausanne, 
Basle, and other towns, where they are considered to be capi- 
tal investments. The Americans have also displayed their 
shrewdness in purchasing his pictures and in persuading the 
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Italian to paint portraits of American ladies. One of his 
pictures, Lady Fane Grey in Prison, found its way to the 
Doré Gallery, and may have been seen by some of my 
readers, 

I have said that, like most Italians, Signor BARzAGHI- 
CATTANEO is a dreamer. ‘This is evident from the sketches 
about his studio. In them we see the author’s sympathy 
with suffering and the attraction which emotional scenes 
have for him. The struggles of patriotism against tyranny, 
of reason against bigotry, of right against might, are suggested 
in many studies which are records of inspiration. In one 
we have the heroin his dungeon ; in another we see the 
Fornarina in the agony of despair lying at the door of the 
house containing the corpse of RAPHAEL; in a third we have 
the suffering Tasso, and so on. It is a studio which is 
dangerously suggestive. The painter is in one word a 
tragedian. As such there is a great field remaining open to 
him which he has not touched. Among my many heresies 
is a disbelief that the butcher's son of Stratford-on-Avon 
was the writer of the plays which now bear his nae. That 
he operated on them, I admit, and his handiwork is, I 
think, to be traced in the inapposite phrases that are to be 
found so often, and which go near marring the finest scenes. 
One of my reasons for this scepticism is the extent to 
which the plays are permeated by an Italian influence. The 
most impressionable of poets could not bring Italy back in 
his mind unless he had lived long in the country. We see 
this in the difference between BRowNnING and TENNYSON. 
Now, so far as I know, there is nothing to show that the 
man SHAKESPEARE even once travelled in Italy, and then, as 
now, it was impossible to gain local colouring from books. 
An Italian naturally despises works which ‘have not that 
quality, but among the dramas are many which have not 
only been derived from Italian novels, but might have been 
written in an Italian villa. Why does not Signor BARZAGHI- 
CatTANEO grapple with scenes in “‘ Othello” or “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” with “ Measure for Measure” or “The Merchant of 
Venice” ? His countryman Tommaso SALVINI gave Europe 
and America a new revelation of some of those plays. The 
painter might be equally fortunate. 

But the pictures should be painted for America if not 
for Paris. If I may judge from occasional visits to the 
Royal Academy, it is plain that SHAKESPEARE is no longer 
4 name to conjure with in England. Whether that is the 
fault of artists or patrons, I am incompetent to decide, but 
it may be assumed that it is only a fashionable painter like the 
late Gustave Doré who could have any certainty of finding 
appreciation of a Shakespearean scene. Meanwhile I may 
say that if Mr. Henry JAMEs persuaded one of his American 
countrymen to commission Signor BARZAGHI-CATTANEO to 
paint scenes from the Anglo-Italian plays, and to commission 
scenes from “ Macbeth” and “Lear” from M. J. P. LAuRENS, 
the world would be a gainer. 


THE ASSOCIATES AND THE CHARTER. 
A GENERAL meeting of the Associates of the Royal 
_ Institute of British Architects was held on Monday 
evening, Mr. Richard M. Roe, chairman of the Associates’ 
Committee, presiding. 

The object of the meeting was to receive the report of the 
committee, and to discuss the proposed new charter for the 
Institute, in so far as its provisions affected the interests of the 
Associates, and to determine on taking such steps as might be 
deemed necessary. 

Mr. G. R. JULIAN, hon. secretary to the committee, read 
from letters received one from Mr. Judge in regard of clause 24 
of the new charter, and also from Mr. Elgood, of Manchester, 
expressing his opinion that the terms of Mr. Judge (in the 
amendment published in 7he Architect of Oct. 9) were clearer 
and more definite than those of the committee; from Mr. 
Brodie, intimating his general agreement, while taking excep- 
tion to clause 26. 

_ The CHAIRMAN adverted to the movement having originated 
in the action of a few individuals, and how subsequently a 
committee, appointed at a general meeting on May 7, 1884, met 
for the first time on May 24, and filled up the committee to the 
number of 21, a number since reduced to 18. The committee 
had held fifteen meetings. Their first object had been the 
drawing up the memorial, which was duly presented to the 
Council of the Institute last session. Since then the committee 
had been active in trying to elicit a reply to the memorial, but 


the Institute committee had not seen their way to indicate the 
lines on which the new charter would be drawn. That the 
Associates’ committee had done all in their power was proved 
by the fact that they had met fifteen times, but till. the draft 
charter had been submitted they had nothing to bring before 
the Associates, and they had now taken the earliest opportunity 
of calling a meeting. He was well satisfied as to the results of 
their labours, and thought the Associates had every reason to 
congratulate themselves on these results. The new charter 
had not yet been formally submitted to the Institute, and it 
was by no means certain, when submitted, that the Fellows 
would not be inclined to make sweeping alterations which 
would greatly curtail the privileges affecting Associates. It 
would, therefore, be absolutely necessary for them, by their 
unanimity, to show an unbroken front. The committee had to 
regret the loss, by death, of Mr. Hollis, one of the committee, 
as also of Mr. Powell, who had gone abroad, and of Mr. 
Flint Clarkson who, however, would still help them, though no 
longer on the committee. Before separating that evening they 
would have to decide on-a definite line of action to be taken 
when the draft charter was presented. 

The Hon. SECRETARY (the report being taken as read) 
said it was nearly eighteen months since the former general 
meeting. If progress had not been very rapid, there was 
reason for congratulation on what had been done. The Insti- 
tute had put into their hands the draft of a new charter, and 
that would not have been brought about except for the gentle 
pressure exerted by their action during the week of the con- 
ference. The report would show that they had not considered 
the draft altogether satisfactory, but he did not agree that it 
took away with one hand what it gave with the other. Mr. 
Julian then alluded to five distinct advantages shown in the 
draft. These and other general advantages were more than 
the most sanguine could have looked for two years ago. 
Their object had been to obtain a charter that would benefit 
the whole body of the Institute, and not to obtain privileges 
for themselves to the detriment of the other members, and rather 
than create occasions for ill-feeling they would forego the right 
to all voting if they were given the right to vote in regard of 
by-laws affecting the interests of Associates. In starting a new 
society, the promoters would naturally frame their by-laws, 
but in an old-established society like the Institute it seemed 
absurd not to allow so numerous and influential a class as that 
of the Associates a voice in the matter. He was surprised at 
the form of Mr. Judge’s amendment, which reminded him of 
the old political formula of giving votes to men according to 
their stake in the country, as thcugh a duke with his thousands 
a year had a greater stake than a labourer with his Ioo/. a year. 
Who had the greatest interest at stake in case of bad times— 
the duke who lost some superfluous income, or the labourer to 
whom it meant starvation? Going on this principle, the Asso- 
ciates would have more stake in the Institute than the senior 
members who had made their position in the profession. The 
clauses of the draft charter printed in the report were those 
affecting more especially the Associates. As to country mem- 
bers voting by post, correspondence with the Manchester archi- 
tects showed that unless that reform were carried the Associates 
would not have the country architects with them. They appre- 
ciated the labours of the Charter committee, who had prepared 
no less than five draft charters. The next few months would 
show whether the Institute meant to hold its own by keeping 
pace with the times, and to maintain its health, vigour, and 
growth. There was no such thing as arriving at a certain point 
and resting on the oars. Not to go forward was to degenerate, 
and would eventually end in death. He proposed the adoption 
of the repoit. 

Mr. W. HILTON NAsH seconded the resolution. He said 
that, conservative as he was, he advocated a radical change in 
the Institute, which would be to its benefit and largely increase 
its numbers. He had a letter which Sir Gilbert Scott wrote to 
an intimate friend in 1834. Speaking of a proposed new asso- 
ciation of architects in 1834, and hearing it was to be composed 
of elder men, he said he was diffident of joining it as the 
younger men would have no voice in its management. This 
was exactly what many of the Associates felt. He should have 
felt inclined in clause 24 to strike out all the words after 
“discussion of business.” It might be possible to give a 
Fellow two votes. 

Mr. PINK (President of the Architectural Association) 
supported the resolution. He alluded to the executive of 
the Institute being at present out of touch with the general 
body of members, and that country members were practically 
disfranchised. He was therefore glad to see the reforms 
indicated in the draft charter. The Associates must decide on 
some unanimous line of action as to what was absolutely 
necessary for their well-being, avoid anything like factious 
opposition, and yet not. be led away into abandoning material 
points at issue. They must be prepared to back up the 
Council of the Institute in no niggard way in a matter that 
was so important to themselves and the profession at large. 

Mr. M. H. JUDGE proposed as an amendment :—“ That, in 
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the opinion of the Associates of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, it is most desirable that the new charter should 
sive them a voice in the making of by-laws, and it is therefore 
resolved that the Council be asked (1) toamend the 23rd clause 
of the proposed new charter by adding the words, ‘every 
Fellow shall be entitled to two votes in respect of the making, 
a'tering, revising, suspending, or rescinding of any by-law’ ; 
(2) to amend the 24th clause by leaving out all the words after 
the words, ‘election of Fellows, and thus provide for the voting 
power in respect of by-laws being in proportion to the subscrip- 
tion of members.” He thought this would commend itself to 
the Fellows. He did not like to have, as it were, one law for 
Fellows and another for Associates. 

The amendment found no seconder. 

Mr. STANNUS proposed as an amendment that in clause 24 
all the words after‘ election of Fellows” should be omitted. 
He did not like the idea of giving a double vote, and he 
thought unseemly wrangles would arise as to what by-laws did 
or did not affect Associates in regard of their having or not the 
rg it to vote on any particular occasion. 

Mr. G. A. MIDDLETON seconded the amendment. 
thought the voting power of the two classes should be equal. 

Mr. M. B. ADAMS said he did not feel sure it was right to 
give hon. Associates a right to vote, or he might have been 
inclined to support the amendment. 

Mr. F. H. A HARDCASTLE opposed the amendment. They 
could have no vote on the adoption of the charter at the 
Institute. They had to conciliate the Fellows, and show them 
that they were not grasping after everything, If Associates were 
put on equality with Fellows, where was the advantage attach- 
ing t) the fellowship? In some points the senior members 
ought to have exclusive power. The election of Fellows did 
not particularly touch Associates. He did not think there 
would be any trouble in deciding what by-laws affected 
Associates, as Mr. Stannus seemed to think. 

Mr. MCLACHLAN thought that Mr. Stannus would see the 
advisability of withdrawing his amendment. He also recom- 
mended keeping as clear as possible of all matters that did not 
concern Associates. As to Mr. Judge’s amendment, it had 
been felt at an early stage of the movement that it was best to 
leave the matter in the hands of the Council of the Institute. 
The question of honorary members’ powers had better be left 
also to the Institute, who would no doubt consider it when they 
had the charter to discuss. Amongthe Associates there should 
be absolute unanimity of action. 

Mr. T. E. MuNpy said the new charter 
Associates to be present at every general meeting. 

Mr. H. H. LANGSTON said the Fellows might prefer to be 
elected by the general body of the Institute, and not by their 
own class alone. 

Mr. W. WoopDwARD (vice-chairman of the committee) 
supported the adoption of the report. By this course the 
matter would be less distasteful to the Fellows. They would 
practically obtain all they wanted, and what Mr. Stannus asked 
for by adopting the report. 

Mr. CAZALET made some observations. 

Mr. J. O. SMITH said that the new charter did not give 
them as much as he had expected. Under the new charter 
everything was to be settled by by-laws, and the Associates 
would have no vote on them. He thought they should stick 
out for a voice in regard to the by-laws which concerned 
Associates. To go beyond to matters affecting the Fellows 
would lead them into quicksands. They must consider the 
forces that would be arrayed against them. 

Mr. REEVE said he foresaw there would be great 
difficulty in deciding what matters affected Associates. He 
thought with Mr. Stannus they ought to vote on all Institute 
matters. He did not agree about not asking too much. They 
would not have got to their present position by acting so. He 
thought the Council should be informed that there were one or 
two points they were prepared to stand or fall by, and to resign 
rather than accept a modified position that did not give them 
what they asked. 

Mr. H. D, APPLETON supported the adoption of the report. 
Mr. Stannus’s proposal seemed only concerned with one point, 
that of wrangles over by-laws, but they would not be always 
passing by-laws. 

The CHAIRMAN said that in the beginning of the movement 
they were afraid to go too far, but now they were more likely 
to go in the other direction. 

Mr, STANNUS pressed his amendment. 

Mr. M. B. ADAMS said he felt no particular interest in 
belenging to the Institute under a milk-and-water réginte. 
‘There was no advantage to be gained. A right to vote and 
be present at discussions would necessarily give them an 
interest. The bane of the Institute seemed to him that men 
who had got into good practice tried to crush down the rest. 
They had a right to ask for the vote, and they should ask for it; 
and if it were not granted, an independent and more congenial 
society would be founded. It would, he thought, be a mistake 
if the Fellows held on to the same exclusive system as hitherto. 


He 


allowed the 


Mr. Adams, in conclusion, expressed his confidence in the 
goodwill of the President of the Institute, and in the tact of 
the committee. 

Mr. JULIAN (the hon. secretary) said he sympathised with 
Mr. Stannus’s views, but it had been felt that they must not ask 
for too much, though he admitted there was something to be 
said for the plan of asking more than you expected to get. It 
would be a mistake to imagine that Associates, having the 
power to vote, would always vote ez masse against Fellows; 
because opinions were certain to be divided on questions that 
arose, and consequently Associates would be found voting 
against Associates, according to their opinions. 

The Chairman then put the amendment, which, on a show 
of hands, was lost. 

Mr. STANNUS next proposed an amendment of clause 26, 
by inserting “by members” after the word “voting,” and by 
substituting “present or not” for the words “in person or by 
proxy or by ballot or by voting-papers or otherwise.” 

Mr. HARDCASTLE seconded, but, by desire of the meeting, 
the amendment was withdrawn, and the matter left in the hands. 
of the committee. 

The original resolution was then put, and carried 
unanimously. The question of re-electing the committee, 
whose labours had finished with the adoption of the report, 
came next. 

Mr. M. B. ADAMS proposed to re-elect the committee, 
voting for each by name. 

To supply the three vacancies, the names of Mr. E. Pryce, 
Mr. W. Hilton Nash, and Mr. Arthur Gale were added. It 
was settled to vote in the committee ev d/oc. In explaining 
that the committee felt their labours were finished, and that 
they could act no further without fresh powers from the Asso- 
ciation, it incidentally transpired that the committee had not 
only given their time, often necessitating a long journey by 
rail, but also had defrayed expenses of printing, &c., out of 
their own pockets, and that there was no coveted honour 
attaching to re-election, 

The vote was about to be taken ex d/oc, when Mr. GALE 
said he must decline to serve on the committee, as he had 
heard statements that the committee was self-elected in the first 
place, and then added to. 

The CHAIRMAN Said that after Mr. Gale’s remark he should 
withdraw his name from any re election ez d/oc. They had 
done all in their power to make themselves representative of 
the body of Associates. 7 

Mr. M. B. ADAMs said that to characterise the committee 
as self-elected was, he thought, falsifying history—always a 
dangerous thing to do. The meeting at which the committee 
was elected was one of the largest and grandest ever held, and 
thoroughly representative of all branches of the profession. 
He hoped Mr. Roe would reconsider his decision. 

Other speakers followed. The idea propounded by Mr. 
Gale, to the amazement of the audience, was controverted, andi 
that gentleman disclaimed any intention that his words should 
be taken except as they personally applied to himself on con- 
scientious grounds. 

Mr. W. H. ATKIN BERRY thought the small attendance 
that evening showed that little interest was taken in the move- 
ment. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE remarked that it was usual to get a large 
audience when a movement was being started, but knowing that 
matters were being well managed, people were often accustomed 
to leave them in the care of good hands. 

Mr. HOOPER appealed to the Chairman to withdraw his 
resignation. The Chairman did so, and the committee were 
then elected e2 bloc, nem. con., with the addition of Messrs. 
Pryce, Nash, and Reeve. - 

Mr. STANNUS asked what had been the expense, and on 
whom it would fall? 

The HON. SEc. said that up to a certain date 12/ 155. 67. 
had been expended, and this sum had been paid by a call om 
each member of committee of 125. 2d. At present the liabili- 
ties were about g/., which would be met in a similar way. 

Mr. STANNUS offered to contribute towards payment of, 
expenses. ° ; 

The CHAIRMAN said they had had offers, but had not 
thought it well to accept them unless the movement was. 
general. 

Mr. STANNUS proposed that it should be an instruction to, 
the committee to state the amount of expenses, and request 
subscriptions in the next report, and this, after demur on the 
part of the Chairman, was at last agreed to. 

Votes of thanks were then awarded to the Council of the 
Institute for courteously allowing them the use of the rooms, 
and to the Chairman for presiding. 

The following are the clauses from the draft charter referred 
to in the discussion :— 

24. At every general meeting every Associate and every” 
Honorary Associate shall be entitled to be present to vote and. 
to take part in the discussion of business, provided always that 
no Associate or Honorary Associate shall be entitled to vote in 
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the election of Fellows, or in respect of the making, altering, 
revising, suspending, or rescinding of any by-law. 

26. Subject to the provisions of this our charter by-laws 
shall define and regulate the mode, time, and place of summon- 
ing and adjourning general meetings of the Royal Institute, 
and shall prescribe the mode of voting at such general meet- 
ings, whether in person or by proxy or by ballot or by voting 
papers or otherwise, and the conduct of proceedings thereat. 


LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT.* 


At the annual provincial meeting of this society, held last 
i year at Birmingham, a paper was read on the subject of 
the “Leaseholders’ (Facilities of Purchase of Fee Simple) 
Bill,” and a resclution was moved, “That this meeting recom- 
mends the council to support by petition, or otherwise, as they 
may think fit, Parliamentary inquiry into the effects of the 
existing system of leasehold tenure ;” followed by an amend- 
ament, “That the council use every endeavour to get a well- 
digested bill brought before Parliament to enable lessees to 
-enfranchise their leaseholds.” In the course of the discussion 
_ which took place on these motions, cne or two speakers objected 
‘to the paper on the suggested ground that the writer had treated 
his subject “from a political point of view instead of from a 
professional standpoint ;” while one member inquired, on the 
amendment having been moved, “whether there was any pre- 
cedent for seeking legislation of this kind.” To this inquiry 
ithe then president replied that he did not think there was any 
precedent for the council moving in the way suggested, and 
added that, if a Bill were introduced into Parliament, it would 
be the duty of the council to take what steps might be thought 
mecessary. As I believe, to use the words of a speaker at last 
year’s meeting, that the subject of my paper is one which “affects 
the body politic, but in no other sense belongs to politics,” I 
have endeavoured, and I trust with some success, to abstain 
from introducing into it any reference to party politics. I 
scarcely think that an endeavour by the council to get a Bill 
brought before Parliament would be without precedent ; and I 
am, indeed, under the impression that the council, by their 
endeavours, were the means of getting the “Public Notaries” 
Bill introduced into Parliament in 1884. I mention this in order 
that members may not suppose that any motion which may be 
‘brought forward having for its object the expression of a desire 
on the part of this meeting that the council will seek to obtain 
the introduction of a Bill into Parliament, would seek to impose 
on the council a course of action which would be unprecedented. 
fn considering the question of leasehold enfranchisement, it 
must be borne in mind that the occupation of land is a public 
necessity. Without such occupation neither houses nor business 
premises could be erected, and towns could neither. exist nor 
extend. 

Before inquiring on what grounds it would be reasonable to 
empower tenants, on paying proper compensation, to acquire 
their landlord’s fee simple, I would refer, very briefly, to a few 
of the incidents of a tenant’s position at the present time. . In 
the first place, a tenant has only a limited interest in the pro- 
perty ; and although, by recent legislation, his position is more 
secure than it formerly was, it is still, in many respects, 
precarious, and, moreover, the interest is a wasting one. 
These two facts are fruitful of evil results. A tenant know. 
ing that money expended in permanent repairs will benefit 
the lessor to a much greater extent than himself, naturally 
lays out as little as he can in keeping up the property. 
in cases of premises held on leases of which the terms have 
Dut a short time to run, this natural desire on the part of the 
lessee to spend as little money as possible on the property 
tends to the premises falling into an insanitary condition ; 
and I believe that medical officers, inspectors of nuisances, 
and other sanitary officials find this class of property and its 
owners most difficult to deal with. A tenant may ‘desire to 
make additions to his premises in order, for instance, to render 
‘them suitable for his business or residential occupation, but 
however long the term of his lease may be, unless the ‘free- 
holder will consent, he cannot do so; and when permission is 
obtained, the expenditure in permanent additions enriches the 
freeholder at the cost of the lessee. Many owners of land 
which are let upon lease, moreover, insist on conditions which 
are, I submit, both unreasonable and unjust. Why, for 
instance, should it be illegal for a lessee to sublet premises 
‘or assign a lease to a responsible person except with the 
freeholder’s consent, especially in cases where the lessee has 
by the erection of buildings, created by far the greater part of 
the whole value of the premises included in the demise? Or 
why should a fee be exacted from a lessee or his assignee on 
the granting of a license to assign, or on the registration of an 
assignment? Or why, again, should the freeholder’s solicitor, 
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as is not infrequently the case, have the right reserved to him 
of preparing and being paid by the lessee for both lease and 
counterpart ? 

The system of “building leases” is productive of erections 
of the most flimsy description. Most men, I apprehend, who 
wish to build houses for their own occupation would avoid doing 
so on other men’s lands, for their desire would be not to erect 
buildings as a speculation, or for the purpose of mortgage or 
sale, but to put up buildings which would last them their lifetime, 
and then go not to strangers who had not expended one six- 
pence on the bricks and mortar, but to their own children. 
The consequence of the present system of building leases is 
that by far the greater number of erections which are put up 
on leasehold lands are so put up by enterprising builders, and 
are well known as “builders’ houses.” The object of most of 
the speculative builders of the present day appears to be to put 
up houses as cheaply and as rapidly as possible, and, as I need 
hardly remind you, this cheap and hasty work does not tend to 
the erection of substantial, comfortable, or healthy houses. It 
was stated by a member of this society last year that the lessee 
got the land for ninety-nine years, and built such a house as he 
thought fit, and the landlord took a small rent because he knew 
that in time it would fall in. This, I have no doubt, may be 
the case in some few instances ; but, so far at all events as my 
experience and observation extend, the lessor demands and 
obtains a rental which is very much more than the actual letting 
value of the land as land—a rental which can only be obtained 
because the freeholder knows that the land is actually required 
by reason of the growth of a town, or from some similar cause. 
Land, like water and light, is an absolute necessity to all men. 
We are terrestrial beings, and, however small our wants may 
be, we must all have some little space on which is erected the 
dwelling in which we live, or the premises in which we carry on 
our business. 

When Parliament confers powers on a company to supply 
a community with water or gas, it carefully inserts a clause in 
the Bill sought for by which it limits, for the protection of every 
individual of that community, the charges which the company 
may make for the supply of the commodity ; and, moreover, 
powers have been again and again granted by the Legislature 
to municipal corporations and local boards enabling them, for 
the benefit of the communities whom they represent, to com- 
pulsorily acquire the powers of water and gas companies, and 
this in the face of strenuous opposition by those companies. 
Landowners are even greater monopolists than water or gas 
companies. Why should Parliament, then, not throw its zgis 
over the people, and give them some reasonable aid and pro- 
tection in this matter? It must be borne in mind—and this I 
have already casually referred to—that when a lessee under a 
building lease has erected his building, be it residential or 
business premises, the value of the building very greatly ex- 
ceeds, in nearly all cases, the value of the land, and the result 
is that, at the expiration of the term, be it seventy-five or 
ninety-nine years, or any other period, or on the earlier ending 
of the lease by forfeiture or otherwise, the lessor—after having 
received a very ample rental for his interest in the premises— 
comes into possession of a property which has not cost him a 
single penny, but which has been formed at the sole cost of the 
lessee, and which, during the whole continuance of the lease, 
has been insured against loss or damage by fire at the expense 
of the lessee. It has been contended that no man need become 
a tenant unless he chooses, and that freedom of contract must 
be maintained. Where is freedom of contract when the power 
to demand is all on one side, and there is no third party who 
can be called in to settle terms? If a town must extend, and 
residential and business erections must be put up, and the 
only land available is in the hands of one or more landowners 
who will grant no leases except on their own terms, where is 
the freedom ?- 

In no other country, I believe, does the building-lease 
system prevail to the extent it does in this. France and Russia 
appear to be the only European countries where the system 
can be said to be at all common. In Austria “the houses are 
freehold, and land is not let on long building leases.” In 
Bavaria “the system of leasing land which prevails in England 
is altogether unknown.” In Belgium “a building lease, if 
entered into, would not be illegal; but, as a matter of fact, 
houses are, as a rule, freehold property.” ‘ Leaseholds” there 
“exist only to a very limited extent, and are tending gradually 
to disappear.” In Denmark “it is customary to léase lands 
and tenements on two lives tenure; but in this case the tene- 
ments built by the lessee do not escheat to the. landlord at the 
end of the term. He has the choice of either purchasing them 
at their official valuation or ordering their removal by the 
tenants’ heirs.” In Germany “the building-lease system of 
tenure could be created by a special covenant. and would not 
be illegal, but no case of such a contract has been recorded.” 
In Greece “the practice of letting ground on building leases is 
almost unknown, and freehold property is the almost universal 
custom. In the exceptional cases, when the houses are let the 
landlord is bound to keep the house in repair and to pay all 
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taxes and rates.” In Italy the tendency is to make all property 
freehold and easily transmissible. In the Netherlands ‘land is 
constantly sold, both in small and in large lots, for’ building 
purposes, and in such cases is “ sold, almost without exception, 
unconditionally, so that both the land itself and the houses or 
other buildings erected thereon by the purchaser become his 
absolute or freehold property.” In Norway building leases are 
in vogue, but with this important difference from the English 
system, that on the expiration of the lease the tenant remains 
owner of the house, and is at liberty to remove it. In Portugal 
- nothing corresponding to the English system is known, but in 
Russia it prevails to a considerable extent. In Poland, Fin- 

land, and the Baltic provinces cases of the kind are very rare, 

and when they do occur it is generally stipulated that upon 

the expiration of the lease the lessee may remove the buildings 

if the landlord will not buy them. Dvwelling-houses in Spain 

are mostly freehold, and the system of letting land on long 

building leases is unknown. In Sweden the tenure is gener- 

ally freehold ; where leases are given, the tenant at the end of 

the term is entitled to remove any buildings he may have 

erected. In Switzerland “absolute ownership” is the only 

condition known. These statements I make on the authority 

of “ Reports by Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on the 

system of tenure of dwelling-houses in the countries in which 

they reside,” which was presented to both Houses of Parliament 

last year. 

Leases in this country may be divided into two classes :— 

(2) Leases for lives. (4). Leases for years. It is difficult to 

conceive any ground upon which leases for lives (except possibly 

in exceptional cases) can be defended. All that is objection- 

able in the cases of leases for years exist in the cases of leases 

for lives ; and, in addition, there are introduced the element of 

uncertainty as to how long the lease will last, and the hardship 

of having to produce the persons or person on whose lives or 

life the term depends. As Mr. Rubinstein in his very able 

paper onthe subject of ““ The Enfranchisement of Leaseholds,” 

read at the annual congress of the Association for the Promo- 

tion of Social Science last year, writes, “the law has pro- 

hibited lotteries and other provocations to gambling. Leases 

for lives are gambling in its worst form, and are doubly 

objectionable because the lessee is not given any option but to 

take the property on these terms or not at all.” Leases 

for years may, for our present purpose, be subdivided into 

(1) building leases, and (2) leases of premises at rack 

rentals. It is in respect to building leases that I feel most 
strongly that Parliament should confer on lessees and their 

- assignees the right to purchase the fee simple of the freeholder. 
I have no desire to see a landowner deprived of his land un- 

reasonably or without proper compensation, but when a man 

has land which is required for the sites of houses, manufactories, 
or other premises for the general community, and will not him- 
self build, is it unreasonable that he should be required to give 

up the land in exchange for its full market value, with, if the 

occasion properly calls for it, compensation for severance or 
other injury? Is it just that a person who needs to erecta 

house or other building should be told that he can only have 

the land for a limited number of years, and on the conditions 
that he pays a heavy rental during the term of the lease, that 

he puts up an erection of a certain minimum value, that he 
keeps the property in good repair, and insured against loss 
by fire, and that, when the lease is ended, he shall give his 

building, which may have cost him many thousands of pounds, 

up, without one penny of compensation, to the man who owns 

the land which, without the building, would be of comparative 

trifling value? In the case of premises let at rack rentals, I 

must candidly confess that I do net feel as strongly as many 

persons do as to the desirability of giving to tenants the right 

to purchase their landlord’s interest; but at the same time 

there can be, I think, no doubt that the more opportunities 

persons have of acquiring freehold premises for their own 

occupation the more thrifty will those. persons become. 


TESSERZ. 


Amiens Cathedral. 
W. WHEWELL. 


HE interior of the cathedral at Amiens is one of the most 
magnificent spectacles that architectural skill can ever 

have produced. The mind is filled and elevated by its enor- 
mous height, its lofty and many-coloured clerestory, its grand 
proportions, its noble simplicity. To a person fresh from 
English edifices, this effect is combined with surprise at finding 
a cathedral so complete and impressive, and yet in ‘many 
respects so different from the familiar type of English cathe- 
drals. The proportion of height to breadth is almost double of 
that to which we are accustomed ; the lofty solid piers which 
bear up this height are far more massive in their plan than the 
light and graceful clusters of our English churches, each of 


them being a cylinder with four engaged columns. The 
polygonal east apse is a feature which we seldom see, and 
nowhere so exhibited and on such a scale; and the peculiar 
French arrangement which puts the walls at the outside edge 
of the buttresses, and thus forms interior chapels all round, in 
addition to the aisles, gives a vast multiplicity of perspective 
below, which fills out the idea produced by the gigantic height 
of the central space. Such terms will not be considered extra- 
vagant when it is recollected that the vault is half as high again 
as the roof of Westminster Abbey. Even the colossal figures 
of worshipping angels and saints, bending forward at the bases 
of the piers of the choir, add to the sentiment which its archi- 
tectural grandeur excites, and connect a devotional feeling with 
the upward lines which the eye traces to their concourse - 
apparently in another region. 


The Round Towers of Sardinia. 
J. W. TYNDALE. 

In the interior of the lowest chamber, and on a level with 
the floor, are frequently from two to four cells or niches, formed 
in the thickness of the masonry without external communica- 
tion, varying from three to six feet long, two to four wide, and 
two to five high, and only accessible by very small entrances. 
The access to the second and third chambers, as well as to the 
platform on the top of those Noraghe which have only one 
chamber, is by a spiral corridor made in the building, either as 
a simple ramp, with a gradual ascent, or with rough irregular 
steps made in the stones. The corridor varies from three to 
six feet in height, and from two to four in width, and the outer side 
either inclines according to the external wall of the cone, and 
the inner. side according to the domed chamber, or resembles. 
in the section a segment of a circle. The entrance to this 
spiral corridor is generally in the horizontal passage which leads. 
from the external entrance to the first-floor chamber of the 
cone; though sometimes it is by a small aperture in the 
chamber, about six or eight feet from the base, and very diffi- 
cult of entry. The upper chambers are entered by a smalk 
passage at right angles to this corridor, and opposite to this 
passage is often a small aperture in the outer wall, having 
apparently no regular position, though frequently over the ex- 
ternal entrance to the ground floor; while, in some instances, 
there are several apertures so made that only the sky or most 
distant objects in the horizon are visible. 


The Banquetting Hall, Whitehall. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


The chief defect in this ideal palace seems to be the 
absence of some central point, or crowning object of attraction, 
to connect and combine the whole. There are four fronts, each 
in itself complete, and squares and towers and domes; but as 
a whole it looks more like a city for merchants than a palace in 
which princes are to reside. If there is not too much uniformity 
in the elevations, there is certainly considerable uniformity in 
the mode of treating them. Rusticated walls, with rusticated 
columns and pilasters, abound, giving a heavy look to the 
whole lower storey, which the wonderful beauty and perfect 
symmetry of the second cannot lighten. Those rusticated 
courses of stone-fronted columns and imitations of coral rocks, 
so frequent in our dwelling-houses, are only fit for gathering 
filth, and should be reserved for bridges, piers, and basins ; nor 
am I sure that a good defence can be offered for placing two, 
nay, three, rows of columns over one another, as they appear in 
the Banquetting House, and in the whole of the original design 
of the palace. To place the heavy bases of one order upon the 
slender capitals of another seems questionable architectural 
heraldry. In an ancient temple the columns stand on the 
ground, and, supporting the roof of the structure all about, 
afford shelter, by their distance from the wall, to those who- 
seek protection from a scorching sun. The Greeks and Goths. 
always had a meaning in their works ; the close cloisters of the 
one correspond with the open columns of the other; the 
Grecian shades from the heat, the Gothic from the cold, and 
both suit their climates ; but of what use are the columns of 
Whitehall? Rank stands above rank, but they support no 
roof; they relieve not by the depth of their shadow the weight 
of the impending walls, nor do they stand far enough from the 
body of the building to give shelter from either sunshine or 
rain. I admit the beauty of the structure, the true symmetry 
of the columns, and the picturesque effect of the whole ; but I 
conceive it exhibits an unprofitable application of one of the 
most elegant inventions in architecture. 


Rendering Carved Sandstone Impervious. 
Da Rea AN: 


In the practice of my art, for the last thirty years, I have 
occasionally used bees’-wax as an ingredient in paint ; some- 
times to add to the durability of work in exposed situations, and 
on other occasions, as in imitating morocco and other embossed 
leathers, to render the paint somewhat plastic in its consistency. 
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My experience in this practice has somewhat convinced me 
‘that bees’-wax is impervious to the blanching or oxydising in- 
‘fluences of the common atmosphere ; and that, if it could be 
“applied to sandstone so as sufficiently to penetrate it, very great 
“durability might, with perfect certainty, be calculated upon. I 
believe it was employed by the ancients, in securing their fresco 
‘paintings, by rubbing it upon them, and facilitating its absorp- 
-tion by the application of hot irons, and a similar process has 
~ been recommended in modern times, in respect to sculptured 
marble. But such a process must be very uncertain as to its 
efficiency, inasmuch as the absorption must be very partial 
and unequal. The process I would recommend is applicable to 
statues, vases, and all sculptured architectural decorations for 
the exteriors of stone buildings, while in progress of erection, 
“and the softer the stone the more effectual will be the process in 
-rendering it durable. It is as follows :—Let a trough of suitable 
- capacity be built of brick, with a furnace under it, then fill it 
with sand ; place amongst the sand at one end of the trough a 
_vessel made of tin or copper, and of the requisite capacity, into 
which put spirits of turpentine or naphtha and bees’-wax, in the 
proportion of two or three pounds of the latter to a gallon of 
the former, according as the stone to be saturated is more or 
less porous. Keep the furnace going until the sand has become 
sufficiently hot to dissolve the wax in the oleaginous or bitu- 
-minous spirits contained’in the tin or copper vessel. Place the 
stone to be saturated amongst the sand, in the unoccupied part 
of the trough, until it becomes of a temperature equal to that 
which has dissolved the wax ; and, if the capacity of the vessel 
admits of it, let the sculptured stone be removed from the sand, 
‘and immediately dipped into the adjoining vessel, where, in a 
few seconds, it will absorb a sufficient quantity of the wax held 
in solution by the spirits to prevent the humidity of the 
atmosphere from ever penetrating it. Various methods of 
lifting the sculptured stone from the sand-bath, and dipping. it 
‘in the kettle, will readily suggest themselves to any mind 
versant in mechanics. Pieces of sculptured stone that are to 
be built into a wall, and where only a portion of their surfaces 
- will be exposed to the effects of rain and atmospheric humidity, 
might be raised a little above the sand-bath, and the solution of 
wax applied to those surfaces by means of a brush, with suffi- 
cient quickness to prevent any change taking place in the 
temperature of either the stone or the solution itself. This 
“method will also apply to pieces of sculpture that are too large 
to be dipped in the vessel containing the solution, but the 
dipping is certainly the most effectual means of saturating the 
stone. 


Wall-Tiles. 
R. REDGRAVE, R.A. 


The treatment best adapted for wall-tiles differs in some 
respects from that best suited to floor-tiles. The design of each 
unit tile may in itself be satisfactory, yet in their combination 
the constant recurrence of some too prominent form of orna- 
ment is likely to prove disagreeable. It is even more likely to 
do so on walls than on floors. On walls breadth and quiet 
(either arising out of the suppression of violent contrasts of light 
and dark, or of forms which are too rigid, and do not flow into 
one another) must be more desirable than even in the decora- 
tion of floors. A strong expression of lines, arising from the 
recurrence of ill-designed tiles, is always objectionable, the 
more so if they tend too obviously in a horizontal direction ; 
this lowers the apparent height of low rooms. Strongly- 
expressed diagonals are almost equally unpleasant—diagonals 
tending only in one direction more particularly so. As in floor- 
tiles, so in those for walls, it seems preferable to use those 
which show their natural ground, whether white, red, green, or 
tinted. 

Modern Brickwork. 


PROFESSOR DONALDSON. 


My own opinion is that for simple construction never was 
there a period in which better materials were employed and 
better put together. Our grey stock bricks are excellent, our 
knowledge of lime much improved, and there is a more dis- 
criminate appreciation of the qualities of sand. No young 
man can leave the classroom without a thorough groundwork 
as to what constitutes good brickwork and its elements ; and if 
well bonded together by occasional ties of hoop iron or courses 
-of cement, I believe it may vie with the deservedly vaunted 
Neronian walls and aqueducts of Rome. But too often our 
arches over openings are wanting in depth, and fail in that 
dignity of appearance which is one of the glories of old Roman 
construction. ‘The skewbacks also are too inappreciable, and 
obviously inefficient. Too often are the arches over the 
windows of our houses disfigured by cracks. But when we 
look to the shafts of our manufactories, raised to the height of 
‘two or three or four hundred feet, composed of such minute 
atoms as our ordinary bricks, we must allow that brickwork 
with us is not in its decline. And when we consider that the 
party walls of our noblest town mansions consist for the most 
part exclusively of honeycomb erections 4} inches thick, it 


seems a wonder that they can stand carried up to heights of 
70 or 80 feet, and bearing often the weight of series of floors 
and the ponderous objects upon them. This marvel of their 
endurance must arise from the goodness of the materials and 
soundness of the work. 


Relative Strength of Rivetted Plates. 
SIR W. FAIRBAIRN. 


In all combinations it is a desideratum to have the parts, 
the joinings, and the connections as near as possible of equal 
strengths. This in practice cannot always be accomplished ; 
but, with due regard to a correct system of rivetting and careful 
formation of the joints, a near approximation to uniform strength 
may be obtained. As a practical guide to these objects, I shall 
append a short summary of the experiments indicating the rela- 
tive strengths of different forms of rivetting, and in what they 
differ from the strength of the plates, taking the whole as one 
continuous mass without joints. The results obtained from 
forty-seven experiments on double and single rivetting are here 
recorded, the first column showing the breaking weight’ of the 
plates, the second the strength of single-rivetted joints, and the 
third that of double-rivetted joints, both of equal section to the 
plates, taken through the line of the rivets :— 


Lbs. per Sq. Inch, Lbs. per Sq. Inch, Lbs. per Sq. Inch, 


57,724 455743 52,352 
61,579 36,606 48,821 
58,322 43,141 58,286 
50,983 43,515 54,594. 
51,130 40,249 53,879 
49,281 44,715 53,879 
43,805 37,161 = 
47,062 ae wo 
Mean °52,486 41,590 - 53,635 


The relative strengths will therefore be—for the’ plate, 1,000 3 
double-riveited joint, 1,021 ; single-rivetted joint, 791 ; which 
shows that the single-rivetted joints have lost one-fifth of the 
actual strength of the plates, whilst the double-rivetted joints 
have retained their resisting powers unimpaired. These are 
convincing proofs of the superior value of the double-rivetted 
joints ; and in all cases where strength is required this descrip- 
tion of joint should never be omitted. In a previous analysis 
the strengths were as 1,000 : 933 and 731 ; but taking the mean, 
we have 1,000 : 977 and 761 for the double and single rivetted 
joints respectively. From these we must, however, deduct 
30 per cent. for the loss of metal actually punched out for the 
reception of the rivets ; and the absolute strength of the plates 
will then be to that of the rivetted joints as the numbers 100, 
68, and 46. 
The Circular Saw. 
R. WILLIS, F.R.S. 


One of the most useful machine tools that made its appear- 
ance at the end of the eighteenth century was the circular saw. 
This had been applied to cutting metal on a small scale, as in 
the cutting-engine, ever since the time of Dr. Hooke; if, 
indeed, these early examples were not more like circular files 
than saws. Where or by whom the woodcutter’s saw was put 
into the form of a revolving disc has not been recorded. It 
found its way into this country about 1790, some say from 
Holland, and was employed at Southampton and elsewhere in 
wood mills.” Bentham greatly contributed to the practical 
arrangements necessary to give it a convenient form. He 
describes and claims the bench now universally used, with the 
slit, parallel guide, the sliding bevil-guide, and other con- 
trivances. Brunel introduced a variety of ingenious and novel 
arrangements, as well as the mode of making large circular 
saws of many pieces. Mr. Smart also contrived series of 
sawing-machines for making canteens, cutting tenons, &c 


Panels of Pilasters, 
F. W. Moopy, 


One of the commonest faults of young artists is the intro- 
duction of too many incongruous elements ; some of the finest 
plasters are composed of foliage alone. It is always as well 
to exclude the figure from the ornamentation of pilasters or 
borders which enclose figure subjects in the centre. An 
adherence to the rule of architectural distribution will, however, 
lead to the sound and appropriate use of ornamental elements. 
The stiles of cinque-cento pilasters are more narrow than 
modern architects usually make them, and the panel is not so 
deeply sunk, and this gives them a greater air of refinement 
and breadth. The projection of the cap is moderate, and in 
short pilasters the. cap also is short in proportion. The orna- 
ment on a pilaster should be carved zz sz¢u, so that the artist 
may take the fullest advantage of the light ; in the jamb of a 
window a very good effect may be produced by bevelling off the 
ornament towards the light, and cutting it sharp down to the 
ground on the dark side. There is a pilaster so treated in the 
Kensington Museum. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue church of St. Sebald in Nuremberg has been 
allowed to fall into a state which is dangerous, and it is 
proposed to raise the large sum of 40,000/. which is needed 
for restoration by means of lotteries, collections, &c. The 
building is attractive mainly through the shrine which was 
constructed by PETER VISCHER and his five sons between 
1506 and 15t9. ‘The sculptor received only 770 florins for 
his work, but he seems to have been contented, for the 
inscription states that “‘he completed it for the praise of 
Gop Avcmicuty alone and the honour of St. SEBALD, Prince 
of Heaven, by the aid of pious persons, paid by their 
voluntary contributions.” A statuette of VISCHER Is to be 
seen on the western side of the shrine, and his fellow-towns- 
men recognised his merit by giving his name to the street 
where his house stands. Of all the Nuremberg artists 
DuRER and VIsCHER have alone been so honoured. In the 
shrine we can see that Gothic and Renaissance were not 
supposed to be opposing styles. The arches are Gothic, 
but they are divided by standards which are Italian—the 
figures of the Apostles, syrens, animals—and the sculpture 
generally is also Italian in spirit. ‘The upper portion is a 
miniature combination of Gothic buttresses with round 
arches, 


AmoncG the trades of a semtartistic kind which are 
found in Belgium is the making of figures of elephants for 
the shops of druggists. It is probable that some archzo- 
logical lore has been exercised in accounting for the exist- 
ence of so strange a symbol. The Mantuan apothecary 
who ministered to Romeo possessed a stuffed alligator, 
ill-shaped fishes, and sundry odds and ends to make up a 
show, but even he was without an elephant. Whatever 
archeologists may fancy to the contrary, the sign is com- 
paratively modern. It was first set up in the early part of 
the century Over a shop in the Rue des Chapeliers, Brussels, 
which has lately been destroyed by fire. No explanation 
can be given for its selection, but as the owner prospered 
the elephant was accepted as a lucky guardian by Belgian 
-druggists, and sculptors were found who were ready to sup- 
ply the figures, either plain or adorned with imitation of 
Eastern tapestry. But the owner of the original sign claimed 
the figure as his trade-mark, and the courts supported him. 
His rivals were not to be beaten, and with the aid of the 
sculptors they transformed the figures on heraldic principles 
to such an extent that they were unlike anything living. 
One more imaginative than the rest introduced a figure of 
St. MicHAEL, and made the elephant assume the 7é/e of 
a dragon. In this way the law was respected, and the 
emblem of success was retained, although it seems as much 
out of place in a druggist’s shop as on a sculptured stone 
in Scotland. 


THERE seems to be no limit to the paintings which are 
ascribed to RusBens. The latest discovery is said to 
have taken place in a tailor’s shop in ‘Antwerp, and the 
subject is Christ Blessing the World. Unlike the majority 
of the works of the kind, it is of small dimensions, being 
hardly three feet in length. The price paid by the possessor 
was a franc, and it is not unlikely that it is dear at the 
money. When will the people of Antwerp believe that 
there must have been some ‘limit to the productivity of the 
great PETER PAUL RUBENS? 


THE programmes of the coming session of the archi- 
tectural societies are being issued. ‘The Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society, which is the most energetic of 
those in the provinces, was opened on Monday, when the 
President, Mr. J. W. Connon, delivered an address. On 
the 26th inst. Mr. W. H. Wuire will read a paper on 
“The Past, Present, and Future of the Architectural 
Profession,” which is sure to be epigrammatic and _sug- 
gestive. In the course of the session the following papers 
will also be read :—‘‘The Artistic Treatment of Ceramics 
in Relation to Architecture and Decoration,” illustrated by 
drawings and examples, by Mr. James Horroyp; “ English 
Impressions of American Architecture,” by Mr. ARTHUR 
J. GALE ; “Points in the History of Collegiate Buildings,” 
by Mr. W. M. Fawcett, MA.; “Architecture of the 


Thirteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” by Mr. C. PEzopy, 
editor of the Yorkshire Post; and ‘‘ Church Architecture, 
Past and Present,” by Mr. ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, M.A, 
Mr. ArrcHison, A.R.A., will also read a paper on a sub- 
ject which has not been announced. One good feature of 
the meetings is that the principal firms in the town will 
exhibit designs in succession. This is a better arrange- 
ment than the simultaneous exhibition of a large number 
of designs by different architects. The Dundee Institute 
has not been long established, but some very good papers 
have been promised, such as the following :—‘ Architects, 
their Work, and how viewed by the Public,” by Mr. Jonn 
Younc ; “Smoke Consumption,” by Mr. GeorcE Mac- 
DOUGALD; ‘Egypt and its Monuments,” by Mr. W. 
STEPHENSON ; ‘‘Our Gas,” by Mr. J. M‘RaE; on “ En- 
vironment,” by Mr. W. Mackison. Mr. BRowne, the 
President of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 1s 
to deliver the concluding address of the session. 


THE members of the Brussels Communal Council who 
have charge of art visited a few days ago the studio of 
M. DILLENs, the sculptor, who has completed the models 
of the eight figures of the Heralds which are to be placed 
on the Jucarnes of the Maison du Roi. M. DELYRooT has 
also completed eight similar figures, and M. VAN DEN KER- 
CHOVEN has four on hand. ‘The statues will be all cast in 
gilt bronze. 


One of the most interesting buildings in Linlithgow is 
about to be removed. It has been known as the Old Mint, 
although how the title arose has not been ascertained. 
There is a tradition that the building belonged both to the 
Knights Templars and the Knights Hospitallers, and was 
afterwards utilised as a Dominican monastery. Formerly 
there were two courts surrounded by buildings arched on 
the ground-floor, the courts communicating by an arched 
way under the square tower, which is again twice arched 
over internally at different heights. One of the side build- 
ings, with part of its original open oak roof, and a fine 
old fireplace similar to those in the Palace, still exists, and 
is now used as a cart-shed, and is supposed to have been 
the common hall of these military monks. The plans for 
the building which is to be erected are now under the con- 
sideration of the Police Commission, but in Scotland, as in 
England, the law does not interfere with the rights of pro- 
perty in archeological remains. 


THE appointment of a successor to the late M. CoucHE, 
the engineer-in-chief of the Paris waterworks, is under con- 
sideration. It will be remembered that a couple of months 
ago M. CoucHE was drowned in Jersey while endeavouring 
to save the life of his son. The machinery and reservoirs 
were carried out under his direction by M. BECHMANN, one 
of the engineers of the Ponts et Chaussées, and it is gene- 
rally supposed that the authorities will appoint that gentle- 
man, who has been for many years the principal executive 
officer of the department. 


A REPORT having been presented to the King of the 
Belgians and duly considered, His Majesty has issued the 
decrees by which the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at 
Antwerp is reorganised. It will henceforth be divided into 
two distinct institutions. One will be specially devoted to 
the primary and intermediate teaching of the fine arts, and 
will be placed, like other establishments of the kind, under 
a director, and be controlled by the communal authorities. 
The other will form an institute on the model of the State 
universities, with professors nominated exclusively by the 
Government. The first institution will be completed by 
courses on decorative art, the creation of which is con- 
sidered indispensable to the elevation of the art-industries 
which play an important part in the production of public 
riches. The second, and superior institute, will comprise 
all the technical exercises which are necessary to the prac- 
tice of monumental art, besides those literary studies which 
are likely to elevate the intelligence of artists, and such 
scientific lectures as will facilitate their labours. <A/selers 
have been annexed to the Academy for the practice of all 
branches of art, which can he used by all artists who have 
gained distinction, and whose example will exert an influence 
on the students. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FIESCHI, THE CONSPIRATOR. 


“HE second of ScHILLER’s plays was the “ Conspiracy 
“| of Fieschi,” which he had commenced during the time 
when he was imprisoned in Stuttgard, as a punishment for 
‘having written ‘The Robbers.” It belongs to his “ Sturm 
und Drang” period, but in his case sound and fury did 
signify something, and were efforts of a great but chaotic 
mind endeavouring to reduce itself to order. In “ Fieschi” 
it is evident that SCHILLER was under the influence of 
‘SHAKESPEARE. There are scenes which recall ‘“ Hamlet” 
and “Othello,” mingled with others that may have been 
derived from “Titus Andronicus.” What history told him 
on the subject was very simple. In the sixteenth century 
ANDREA Doria, who was admiral of the French fleet, left 
the service of Francis I. and entered into a treaty with 
CHARLES V., the principal condition being the freedom of 
Genoa. He compelled the French garrison to capitulate, 
and when his fellow citizens offered to make him doge of 
Genoa he declined the honour. Dorra merited the titles 
which were inscribed on his statue, of being the best of 
‘citizens and the restorer of public liberty. The difference 
between CHARLES V. and Francis I. as rulers of Italy 
resembled that between King Log and King Stork, but 
while Doria was in vigour Genoa was safe from the 
troubles which oppressed the remainder of Italy. As he 
-grew old he allowed his grand-nephew GIANNETTINO to act 
as his deputy, but he could not hand over his virtues with 
the seals of office. The overbearing action of the new 
‘authority excited indignation, and a conspiracy was formed 
‘by GIovaNNI DE’ Fiescuti, Count of Lavagna, for the pur- 
pose of assassinating the Dora, and freeing Genoa from 
Imperial influence. In addition to the co-operation of 
many of the citizens, he obtained the support of the French 
King and of the Pope. One night there was a revolt— 
galleys were seized, GIANNETTINO was slain, and the old 
Doria fled. FrescH! was master of the city. But as he 
‘was stepping into a galley the plank overturned, and he fell 
into the mud in the harbour. His armour weighed him 
down, and death quickly followed. The conspiracy col- 
lapsed. Doria returned at once and ruled in Genoa for 
thirteen years afterwards. 

On the basis of this record ScHILLER constructed his 
tragedy, which is essentially a one-character piece. His 
FIEscHI is assumed to be “a handsome man, twenty-five 
years of age, who is at once proud and graceful, friendly 
and majestic, courteous and insinuating, and moreover 
malicious.” Like all the nobles he was to be dressed in 
black. His wife Leonora is described as “a lady of 
eighteen, pale and languishing, polished and sentimental, 
very fascinating, but not of a striking beauty; enthusiasm 
and melancholy are depicted in her countenance.” How 
far the descriptions correspond with the original actors of 
the tragedy in the Mannheim theatre we have now no 


means of knowing. ‘The descriptions are, however, a guide’ 


to a painter. Firscu! is made to appear as playing a part 
which, for a time, deceives those who know him best. He 
acts as the lover of a sister of GIANNETTINO, and is appa- 
rently indifferent to the pain which his conduct gives to his 
wife. Then, when he has matured his own plans, he agrees 
to give his aid to a conspiracy, of which the leader is a 
republican, named VeERRINA, who has public and private 
wrongs to revenge. But VERRINA knows that when the 
plot succeeds Firscu1 will become a new Doria, and he 
resolves to kill him. The scene shown in M. Barzacui- 
CATTANEO’s work is on.the evening when the attack has to be 
‘made. Fiescur has just revealed to the Princess Doria 
that his admiration was false, and he sends her to a prison. 
His wife has witnessed the scene and is forced to say that 
the punishment is over severe. FIEsScHI comforts LEONORA 
by saying that to-morrow she will be a duchess. But his 
wife has her misgivings, and implores him to put no trust in 
‘his republican friends, and proposes that they should flee 
from the city. It is the struggle between Fiescur’s fidelity 
to his friends and affection for his wife which the painter 
represents. LEONORA nearly succeeds when the shot is 
heard which was to be the signal, the conspirators enter, 
and Frescui leads them to the attack. 

What follows is not necessary for the comprehension of 


the picture, but may be briefly described. GIANNETTINO is 
killed by a man who has been wronged by him. LrEonora, 
who cannot stay in her house, takes his cloak, and in this 
guise is mistaken by Firscui, who slays his wife in the 
belief that he has the younger Doria before him. But the 
catastrophe does not satisfy VERRINA. There is still a 
chance that Fiescut may become the prince of Genoa. 
Accordingly he invites him to enter a galley, and then 
throws FiescHI into the water. CARLYLE does not join 
with those who disapprove of the final scene. He says 
there is something colossal in the tragedy; the chief inci- 
dents have a dazzling magnificence, the chief characters an 
aspect of majesty and force, the general effect is powerful 
and exalting. Lord Lyrron, who was a better judge of 
dramatic fitness, writes in the same strain. He tells us that 
‘Call the men are drawn on the large scale of heroes; the 
magnificence of Fiescui and the austerity of VERRINA are, 
no doubt, contrasted with too distinct a force for the deli- 
cacy of art, but the fault is that of a giant who has not yet 
learned to subdue and regulate his strength.” 


CARTON TOWER. 


ARTON TOWER, of which we this week pub- 
lish an illustration, has been recently erected at 
Holly Bush Hill, Stoke Pogis, Bucks, from the designs of 
Mr. J. M. FERGUSON, as a summer residence for Mr. 
FREDERICK PRITCHARD, Of Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
W. The illustration is from a water-colour drawing by the 
architect, exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy, and 
shows a portion of the south or garden front. 

The house is constructed with hollow walls of local 
red bricks, the exterior of the upper storey being covered 
with cement rough cast on timber studding, and the roofs 
are of tile. It is picturesquely situate on a prettily 
timbered site, which slopes gently from north to south, and 
commands extensive views over the surrounding country. 

The view from the summit of the tower is particularly 
charming, and includes many notable objects, among them 
the spire of Stoke Pogis Church, memorable as the burial- 
place of the poet Gray and the scene of his immortal 
“Elegy”; also along stretch of the valley of the Thames, 
including a fine view of Windsor Castle and the Long Walk, 
with the equestrian statue of GrorcE III., and in clear 
weather beyond this may be seen the dim line of the Hog’s 
Back, and St. Martha’s Chapel on the ancient pilgrims’ way 
near Guildford. With the aid of a glass, Richmond, and 
the tower on Leith Hill, near Dorking, are also plainly 
visible, together with many other distant points of interest. 

The grounds have been tastefully laid out from the 
design and under the direction of Mr. W. H. FLercuer, 
the well-known landscape architect, who has made the 
most of the natural beauties of the site, and has been very 
successful in grouping the lodge and stables, which form an 
attractive feature to the left of the entrance gates, on the 
right of which is a row of remarkably fine poplars. These 
serve to mask the house, and screen it from the north-east 
winds. 

The works have been executed in a most satisfactory 
manner by Mr. Grorce ALMonp, of Burnham, and the 
principal rooms and staircase decorated by Messrs. BATTAM 
& Haywoop, whose canopy, exhibited in last year’s 
Health Exhibition, has been placed in the drawing- 
room, and forms an ingle nook to the fireplace. They 
have also laid the whole of the reception-rooms and 
entrance-hall with oak parquet flooring. The sanitary 
fittings, including the bath, water-closets, lavatories, house- 
maids’ sinks, and hot-water work, &c., are by Mr. Joun 
SMEATON, of Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. The 
whole of the buildings are supplied with water from an 
artesian well 255 feet deep, sunk and bored into the chalk 
by Mr. Marcrert, of Reading, who has succeeded in 
obtaining a supply of excellent quality and practically 
inexhaustible. There are also large underground tanks, 
capable of containing some three thousand gallons of rain- 
water. 

The works, although of considerable extent, have been 
executed in the comparatively short period of eleven months, 
the house being commenced on September 1, 1884, and 
occupied by the owner about the middle of last July. 
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WAREHOUSE PREMISES, 27 MOORFIELDS, FINSBURY. 


HESE premises, which have just been completed, 
occupy a site at the corner of Moorfields and 
Moor Lane. The warehouse consists of a basement and 
four floors above the street level, and is built of brick, with 
-piers and front of Bath stone, Portland stone being em- 
ployed in the ground-floor. The building has been erected 
from designs by Mr. W. Hitron Nasu, of 5 Adelaide 
Place, E.C., and has been built by Mr. ALFRED Kino, of 
Wessex House, Northumberland Avenue. . 


NETHERBY, ESKBANK, N.B, 


HE subject of illustration is a villa just erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Knox & Hutton, of Edin- 
burgh, for Mr. JAMes STEwart, of Eskbank Carpet Factory, 
Midlothian. The entire walling is from Gunnerton Quarries, 
the mullions of windows and _ balustrade at entrance door- 
way being of red stone from Dumfries. The wood verges 
and finials on same have been painted an olive green, as 
also the parapet on top of dining and drawing-room bay 
windows. The roof is covered with green slates from 
Aberfoyle, and surmounted with Cooper & Co.’s red ridge 
tiles, the whole being much enhanced by a background of 
-tich plantation. The decorations of interior have. been 
tastefully carried out by one. of the leading firms in 
Edinburgh, 


RESIDENCE, WIMBLEDON. 


HIS illustration shows a new library recently erected, 
together with other additions, to the Old House, 
Wimbledon. .The room also serves ‘as a supplementary 
ball-room. The mantel-piece is of polished oak, and 
designed by Mr. Epcar Farman, the architect, to receive 
the over-mantel as shown, which is antique. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


(Aber annual conversazione of the Association took place on 

Friday evening last, at the rooms of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in,Water-Colours, Piccadilly, under the presidency 
of Mr. C. R. Pink. The proceedings did not on this occasion 
include an address from the President, nor did the distribution 
of prizes take place, but will form part of the business at the 
ordinary meeting next held. A numerous attendance was 
gathered together, and the services of the band of the 2nd Life 
Guards were engaged for the entertainment of the assemblage, 
and it is needless to add that the programme of music was 
excellently rendered. The conversazione will be remembered 
as one of the first; when so large and goodly a display of art 
was exhibited in the way of work done by the members with 
pen, pencil, and brush. If it were the object of the hon. 
secretaries to emphasise the character of the meeting as being a 
reception of supporters of art by those who had chosen art for their 
career, those gentlemen must be congratulated on succeeding 
in their aim when the array of choice architectural drawings and 
such excellent water-colours on the walls of the galleries is 
remembered. Among the water-colours may be mentioned the 
Casa della Caccia, Pompeii, by Mr. Haynes ; Doorway, Tournat, 
and Notre Dame, Bruges, by Mr. H. O. Cresswell; Hardwick 
flall, kye Church, and Lady Chapel, Salisbury Cathedral, by 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers ; //orence, and St. Mary's, Maldon, by 
Mr. W. J. N. Millard ; Street in Dinan, by Mr. F. G. Knight ; 
View of Salisbury Cathedral from the meadows, by Mr. W. H. 
Atkin Berry; also Valle Crucis Abbey, Llangollen; Ley 
Abbey, Lynton; The Lea, Chigwell, a \andscape with stream 
running between sedgy banks in foreground and cattle grazing 
on meadow land beyond. Also, by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, two 
water-colour drawings of Christchurch Priory; and elaborate 
pencil drawings by Mr. H. D. Walton. 

A fine display of art manufacture was also contributed by 
various firms. Messrs. Wm. Woollams & Co., the manufactur- 
ing paper-stainers, of 110 High Street, near Manchester 
Square, W., had an exhibit particularly worth attention. They 
exhibited a variety of artistic paper-hangings, all free from 
arsenic, as follows:—In the centre, the “ Netherlands,” No. 
06955, a fine old Venetian tapestry pattern, 24 inches wide, in 
low tone blue, green and citron on green mica. On the 
extreme left the “Rialto,” No. 15828, an Italian damask 
pattern on red mica ground, designed by Miss L. Aumonier. 
On the extreme right the “ Milo,” No. 06829, another Italian 
pattern, extra width, in green flock and gold diaper on old gold 


satin, also designed by Miss L. Aumonier. On the left centre 
3942, a dado decoration, designed 


the “ Floral Ethics,” No. 
by C. F, A. Voysey, architect. On the right centre another 


conventional floral decoration called the “ Night Blooming 
Cereus,” No. 4068, also by C.F. A. Voysey. In the smaller 
panels were exhibited specimens of their patent embossed 
flock, No. 06827, the “ Cordova,” designed by T. W. Hay, 
and No. 13448, the “ Pelham,” designed by Owen W. Davis. 
They also exhibited specimens of their latest productions in the 
new material “Tergorine,” which included No. 31, the “ Viterbo,” 
a lacquered and embossed imitation leather pattern, drawn by 
Miss L. Aumonier from an old leather ; and another specimen, 
No. 39, the “Sydney,” also a lacquered and embossed leather 
pattern, designed by F. Darling (Hames & Darling). Other 
exhibits consisted of raised flocks on coloured and white 
grounds more especially intended for ceiling decoration. 

A most interesting collection was shown by Messrs. Doul- 
ton & Co., of Lambeth, in their Sgraffito or Doulton ware. As. 
a piece de résistance may be mentioned the exquisitely executed 
work, by Mr. George Tinworth, The Fiery Furnace. The spe- 
cimens of Doulton ware showed to great advantage, and among: 
them were interspersed articles of varied character, studies of 
heads in Silicon ware, &c., also a jug bearing in front a medallion: 
of General Gordon, with extracts from his diary on the sides, con- 
cluding with “ Betrayed, January 26, 1885.” Models were shown 
of the Doulton-Peto flooring. This is‘a flooring composed of 
fire-clay material designed to insure strength; durability, light- 
ness and economy by means of simplicity of construction. It 
is considered to be a third lighter than concrete and capable of 
sustaining almost’ any weight. 

Messrs. Hart, Son & Peard were not behind the other firms 
in the quality and richness of their work displayed. Besides 
elaborate brass metal-work, ornamental ironwork was shown 
and also clocks of modern and antique design. 

Messrs. Salviati & Co. occupied their accustomed position 
in the west gallery, and made their usual brilliant display of 
Aladdin-like splendour. 

Messrs. Morris & Co. also sent a display of luxurious. 
fabrics, which, as to design and colour application, spoke of 


‘themselves with authority as coming from so skilled a master 


as Mr. Wm. Morris. 

A large amount of wall space was filled by the non-arsenical 
wall-papers, painted and embossed leather, &c., of Messrs. 
Jeffrey & Co. Designs for many of the papers were by Miss 
Kate Faulkner, Mr. A. F. Brophy, Mr. J. D. Sedding, Mr. T. 
W. Sharpe, Mr. Lewis F. Day, Mr. T. W. Cutler, Mr. Vacher,. 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Walter Crane, and F. Vincent Hart. One 
specimen was a reproduction from an old Georgian silk. 

Messrs. Newman & Co. had a high class show of ornamental 
ironwork, adapted to a wide range of purposes ; and Messrs.. 
Longdin & Co. displayed various articles, such as fireplaces. 
and mantel-pieces, with their furniture. 

The following is the list of prize awards :— 

A.A. Training Studentship.—First prize and medal, H. D. 
Walton ; second prize, R. W. Paull. 

A.A. Medal and 5/. 5s.—A. B. Mitchell. 

Union Companys Prize.—First prize, 57. 5s., Alf. Hart ;. 
second prize, 2/. tos., A. B. Mitchell. 

Llementary Class of Design.—First prize, 3/. 3s., Alfred G. 
Hall ; second prize, 2/. 2s., and third prize, 17. 1s., Reginald A. 
Rix and John M. Stonie equal—to be divided. 

Class of Design.—First prize, 37. 3s., A. S. Haynes; second 
prize, 2/7. 25., F. Ward; third prize, 17 1s, W. H. Raffles; 
honourable mention, F. S. Granger and S. Haig. 

Class of Colour Decoration.—3l. 35., W. G. B. Lewis ; honour 
able mention, H. Wilson, E. Herbert, and G. G. Woodward. 

Class of Construction.—First prize, 3/. 3s.. W. B. Guyther ; 
second prize, 2/. 2s., E. A. Jollye; third prize, 12 1s, F. S. 
Granger. ‘ 

Class of Planning and Specification Writing.—First prize, 
2/, 125, 6d., H. Hutchings ; second prize, 1/. 115. 6d, A. Sykes. 

Sketch-Book Title-Page, 5/. 5s.—* Delineate Formose” and 
“Excelsior,” equal. Letters unopened ; left for A.A.S.B. Com-- 
mittee to decide what to do. : : 

Lectures tn connection with the Class of Desigu.—First prize,. 
Si. 35.5 ha As TNISGs 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE usual monthly meeting was held last week, the presi- 
dent, Mr. P. M. Chalmers, in the chair. A paper was 
read by Mr. William J. Boston on Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” more especially those of Power and Beauty. 
After setting forth pretty fully the author's views, and ampli- 
fying these at the same time with modern instances, both local 
and general, considered illustrative, a short criticism was. 
entered upon, though with nearly every point cordial agreement 
was confessed. Mr. W. J. Anderson opened a short discussion 
which followed, pointing out the wide divergence existing be- 
tween the earlier editions of this famous work and the later,. 
where recantations in the form of footnotes attempt to nullify 
some of the finest passages in the whole book. A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Boston concluded the meeting, 
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LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE opening address in connection with the Leeds Archi- 
; tectural Society was given on Monday evening by the 
president, Mr. J. W. Connon, F.R.I.B.A. He said that in 
meeting again for the commencement of another year’s work; 
and for a comparison of a past year’s experience, they found 
little upon which they could congratulate themselves in the 
condition of the trades upon whose prosperity their profession 
depended. Building operations had been of an unimportant 
character and limited in number, providing mostly only for 
immediate needs, seldom for future wants. The quiescent 

_ condition of the building industries for the past few years left 
little to be recorded concerning new erections in Leeds. The 
widening of Call Lane was nearly completed, and-would add 
one more to the business thoroughfares of the town. The year 
had been architecturally eventful in the completion of the 
Coliseum. That structure supplied a recognised want—a 
building in which large numbers could assemble, and hear— 
a conjuncture of desirable things hitherto unknown in Leeds. 
The facade to Cookridge Street possessed much merit, and was 
especially pleasing for the bold manner in which the architect 

_ had given his detail the advantage of relief against much plain 
surface. Ecclesiastical art had received more attention than other 
branches of architecture during the past year. Churches were 
in progress at Farnley and Woodhouse, from the designs of the 
firm to which he belonged ; and at Wortley, Burley, and Sheeps- 
car, under the care of Messrs. Adams & Kelly. The important 
and beautiful new church at Headingley had made further pro- 
gress under its talented architect, Mr, Pearson, R.A. Un- 
questionably, though, the architectural event of the year had 
been the completion to a partial extent of the fine range of 
buildings to be associated with the educational work of the 
Yorkshire College. In the happy way in which difficulties of 
plan had been overcome, and in the pleasing manner in which 
the design had been made to harmonise with the purposes of 
the building, they recognised another instance of the mastery 
of his art which Mr. Waterhouse always displayed. Referring 
to the Yorkshire College and Headingley Church, he said that 
both were examples of thoughtful and original design. Yet 
they could not without some loss of self-respect ask themselves 
whether Leeds would have suffered anything in value received, 
either artistic or practical, if the work in either case had been 
intrusted to one of the leading architects of the borough? 
Having referred to some reforms which the Royal Institute of 
British Architects had half promised to make, and which would 
affect provincial architects in particular, Mr. Connon concluded 

_ by a reference to the Leeds society, which, he said, was growing 
steadily in numbers and influence. 

The following prizes were presented to successful students :— 

A silver medal, given annually by the society, and 5Z. 5s. by 
the president, was awarded to Joseph Rhodes for the best set 
of drawings illustrating Skelton Church ; and a similar medal 
in bronze to Joseph Hall for drawings of the same subject. 

A prize of 37. 3s. awarded to Charles Barker Howdill for the 
best drawings illustrating roof construction. 

_  Aprize of 2/. 2s. for a design fora monument toa statesman, 
and a prize of 2/. 2s. for set of drawings at the evening class of 
design. The above two prizes awarded to Fred Mitchell. 

A prize of 1/. 1s., given by Major R. W. Moore, was awarded 

_to Francis William Bedford, for the best set of drawings done 
by an Associate of the society at any art school in the town. 

A prize of 2/. 2s., offered by Mr. J. W. Connon for the best 
work done by members of the Associates’ Sketching Club, was 
awarded to Alfred Whitehead. 

Two works were presented by Major R. W. Moore—namely, 
Britton’s “ Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting,” and 
“ Tllustrations of Skelton Church,” by Mr. Ewan Christian. 


THE DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


a fee second session of the Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
Science, and Art was commenced with a conversazione 
on the 7th inst. 

The president, Mr. James Maclaren, delivered an address, 
in which he referred to the speech of the Lord Advocate on the 
absence of nationality in the modern architecture of Scotland. 
We meet, he said, under circumstances of turmoil and excite- 
ment in the political world. The rattle of drums and the 
blowing of horns have begun to summon the hosts to battle. 
London is deserted by the Q.C.’s and left without a barrister. 
From the Thames to the Tay, from Limerick to Newcastle, 
every townhouse and parish church will be covered with elec- 
tion literature, compared to which the dullest signboards are 
works of art. A war of words will wage for a month or two, 

_and then a great calm will follow, and order reign, at West- 
minster. I wish we could be as sure that this temporary dis- 


turbing influence on the peaceful arts would take with it the 
long-continued depression of trade, which has told so heavily 
upon the interests which more clearly concern us. Building 
and the constructive arts cannot make headway among idle 
looms and deserted workshops. Nor can we expect that much 
patronage will flow to artistic work, whether on canvas or in 
stone, from merchants who are wrestling with balances on the 
wrong side. We can only wait in patience and_ hope, 
and trust that if great things cannot be done for art in 
these bad times—if we cannot build or decorate palatial 
residences for the upper classes, we may still do something 
in beautifying the houses of the middle classes, or even 
of the poor, With the admonition to that effect given 
the other day within these walls by the Lord-Advocate I am 
sure we all.agree. Whether our mission points to signboards 
may be open to doubt. And I certainly would dispute the 
soundness of his lordship’s advice on modern architecture. 
We can stand the good-natured banter which outsiders have 
the privilege of fizzing off like harmless squibs at all pro- 
fessions. While people will have their little joke at the doctors, 
the lawyers, and the parsons, we architects need not complain 
at being ranked in such respectable company. There is the 
less need when we know whence the crackers were borrowed 
which his lordship dropped about on this occasion. His ex- 
hortations to us only paraphrase the melodramatic Coningsby, 
whose prescription for bad design, as we all know, was “ Hang 
an architect.” It is acurious coincidence that we should now 
enjoy in Scotland a legal censorship for our profession like what 
Sir Edmund Beckett assumed in England. We hope the Lord- 
Advocate will administer the rod with more wisdom than his 
learned brother, and avoid the pitfall into which he fell. He 
wrote a book, and not only so, but in an unguarded hour he 
planned a house to show architects how a house should be 
planned. When this plan was published the architects had 
their innings. Yet again Sir Edmund gave battle, by designing 
the restoration of a part of St. Alban’s Abbey Church, which is 
now patent to everybody as “the frightful example” of amateur 
architecture. Our Lord-Advocate, we judge, is too wary 
for that; he tells us himself that he prefers “looking 
about, trying if he can find fault with anything.” So 
he goes up and down, crying in the wilderness for a sign that 
modern art is not lifeless or wrong-headed. He wants a new 
style, a truly national style, such as shall express our modern 
life and surroundings ; and by the oddest logic he orders us to 
dig it up from the past—a Quixotic task! We cannot set back 
the clock and divest ourselves of the progressive civilisation 
which has brought us knowledge, and comforts, and habits such 
as our forefathers did not dream of. The good old times are 
all very well in the way of poetry and romance, but we are 
matter-of-fact people, and would not have those times if we 
could, and could not if we would. The Lord-Advocate, I fear, 
will get his new style about as easily as he can get a new lan- 
guage, because the two things are governed by precisely the 
same laws of slow evolution and development, the outcome of 
the conditions and surroundings of the times in which we live. 
But of one thing I am sure, that when the history of the Vic- 
torian age comes to be written, and it can be judged froma 
distance as we judge a bygone age, there will be as distinct and 
well-marked progress or “style,” as it is loosely called, in its 
architecture as there will be in its engineering, its art, or any of 
the kindred branches of national life. The passengers who are 
floating with the ship may be deceived by the impression that 
there is no motion ; but the distant spectators, or the men who 
can judge by signs unknown to the novice, are well assured the 
vessel is making full speed, and so it is with all the arts and 
agencies of our complex and ever-advancing civilisation. 


DE QUINCEY’S BIRTHPLACE. 


A SALE by auction this week, says the Manchester Guardian, 
will probably cause the removal not only of one of the 
oldest dwelling-houses in Manchester, but one of the few re- 
maining historical landmarks the city possesses. This was the 
sale of a plot of freehold land at the north corner of Cross. 
Street and John Dalton Street, mostly covered with a building 
known as the Prince’s Tavern, which building within the last 
few years has been pretty clearly proved to have been the birth- 
place of Thomas de Quincey. A brief note on the history of the 
spot, derived from deeds and other documents now in the 
possession of Mr. Thomas J. Gill, of the firm of Messrs. 
Radford, Gill & Radford, solicitors, will doubtless be of some 
local interest. It has been surmised that the house was not in 

existence at the time of De Quincey’s birth ; but this assumption, 

it will be seen, is quite wide of the mark. On May 26, 1749, 
an indenture was made between Samuel Dickenson, of 
Manchester, dyer, eldest son and heir of Samuel Dickenson 
(who had purchased the property originally from Edward 
Bootle and Jonathan Stockton, of Manchester), and Samuel 
Clowes, of Broughton Hall, wherein the former sold to the 
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latter, at a ground-rent of 30s. per annum, part of a certain 
fold, commonly known as “ Tasle Croft.” Clowes by the same 
indenture covenanted with Dickenson to put up a building or 
buildings on the said plot. Subsequently Clowes put up the 
‘building on “Tasle Croft” now known as the “ Prince’s 
Tavern” ; and it is generally assumed that it was during the 
time either Samuel Clowes or William Dinwiddie occupied 
these premises that Thomas De Quincey (whose parents were 
on friendly terms with both of the foregoing) was born at the 
house in question. Of course this event (Thomas Quincey, the 
father, living at the period at Moss Side, near the reputed 
birthplace of his son, “ Greenhay,” which, however, was not 
erected until 1791, when his son was six years old) would 
necessitate Mrs. Quincey taking up her residence some time in 
the house, and the baptism is thus recorded in the parish register 
of the neighbouring church of St. Anne’s :—“ 1785, September 
23, Thomas, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Quincey.” It is 
notable that when the sale of the property took place the other 
evening just a century had elapsed since the great English 
essayist’s birth in the house. 


— 


MANX ANTIQUITIES. 


REPORT on the antiquities of the Isle of Man has been 
prepared by Professor W. Boyd Dawkins at the instance 

of the Lieutenant-Governor, and a Bill is to be drawn up in 
order that some of the recommendations may be carried out. 
In the course of the report the Professor says :—The ancient 
kingdom of Man has long been known to contain large and 
varied series of remains which are worthy of being preserved 
and recorded, not merely for the sake of their great local in- 
terest, but on account also of the light which they throw on 
early Christian art, and on the complicated and little known 
relation of the Northmen to the Celtic population of the British 
Isles. This may, in my opinion, be done at a very small ex- 
pense, and to the great and lasting advantage of the Manx 
people, and of the students of the ancient history of North- 
western Europe. 1. The Runic crosses which are exposed to 
the weather are more or less rapidly being destroyed, and 
‘should, as far as can be, be removed from unsuitable places into 
the parish churches, and pieced together where it is necessary. 
If some steps be not taken to protect them from the action of 
the weather and from wanton mischief, an important portion 
of the materials for working out the ancient history of the 
Isle of Man will be destroyed; one at Jurby, for example, has 
been converted into a gatepost, and one at Braddan is used as 
a stile ; others have been carried out of the island by visitors, 
others have been used as building materials in the modern 
churches. One disappeared as late as the building of Bride 
Church, within the last ten or twelve years. They should not 
be removed from the parish churches, churchyards, and village 
greens into one central museum, because they form a part of 
the history of each parish. Those which are in private hands, 
and cannot be restored to their proper churches, should be 
collected together in a museum and preserved in the island. 
It may be noted that these crosses throw a flood of light on the 
early Christianity in the island, and form a part of a group 
of monuments widely scattered over North-western Europe. 
2. There is a large and important group of remains in the 
island, which in the main stand apart from written history, but 
which reveal the unwritten history of the island in very remote 
times. They consist of habitations, camps, places of assembly, 
and of tombs. They lie scattered over the surface of the 
country, generally in relation to the streams and the coast, and 
in no relation to the existing roads. They are for the most 
part unrecorded, and in some cases incorrectly represented 
in the ordnance maps. Hitherto they have been protected 
by the current superstitions, but these are rapidly vanishing 
away, leaving them without protection. They are at present 
being destroyed needlessly, and in some cases merely for 
the sake of destroying them. The alignments, for instance, 
in the wood behind the new church at Braddan have recently 
been injured by some of the upright stones having been thrown 
down, and thus an interesting national Manx monument has 
been seriously damaged. 3. The localities of all these things 
should be accurately marked on the 25-inch ordnance map. As 
an illustration of the kind of work which may be done the 
result of a survey of one of the slopes of Snaefell is appended 
to this memorandum. None of the remains there represented 
are to be found on the 25-inch ordnance maps. A survey of 
this kind carried out throughout the island would show the 
ancient centres of population and reveal a good deal of what 
may be termed the prehistoric history of the Manx people. 
‘Such a survey might be carried out by the voluntary effort of 
those competent to undertake it, at the trifling cost of the maps 
and of the small sums of money paid to shepherds, &c., for 
discovering localities and collecting information generally. The 
maps should be deposited in the Government office or in the 
museum. 4. The record of the old Manx names for fields, bits 


of fields, rivers, &c., which has been begun by the Isle of — 
Manx Natural History and Antiquarian Society, should 
be carried on without delay, because the memory of 
these things is fast dying away. With the death of every 
old Manx inhabitant some local knowledge of the island is lost 
to the world. The ordnance maps give no information as to 
the names, although the old fields are both numbered and 
marked. To obtain this information the 25-inch maps should 
be distributed throughout the island and the information 
collected in each parish by voluntary effort. The resultant 
maps should be placed among the Government records, and 
would be valuable not only from the historical but also from 
the legal point of view. . The cost of doing this would be little 
more than the cost of the maps. 5. The publication of the 
record of the prehistoric and non-historic antiquities (which 
need not be very costly) would be very creditable to the Manx 
Government, which by so doing would be the first in Europe to 
follow the admirable example of the United States. The Manx 
Society, which has already done so much for Manx history, and 
the contributors to “The Manx Note-Book,” a young and 
valuable publication, will doubtless carry on their work on the 
historic antiquities and the documents. If this scheme be 
carried out, the whole of the history of an island which is of 
singular and fascinating interest will be covered from the 
earliest times, and the Manx people will have in their hands a 
more complete record of their own country than that of any 
other country in Europe. 


ELGIN TOWN HALL. 


HE new city and county hall in Elgin has been opened by 
the Earl of Fife. The site is between Moray Street 
and South Street; the principal elevation is towards the 
former. The style adopted is a modification of Jacobean, and 
there is a tower 200 feet high. The total length of the build- 
ing is 123 feet, and the extreme breadth 1o1 feet. The 
main hall from the back of the stage or speakers’ platform to 
the end of the gallery is 118 feet in length. The size of the 
hall, excluding the stage and gallery, is 75 feet by So feet 
4 inches, and the height from floor to ceiling is 49 feet 9 inches. 
The stage measures 32 feet by 22} feet, and the gallery 24 feet 
by 50 feet 4 inches. The hall will accommodate 1,000 persons 
seated and 2,000 standing. The site has cost 1,000/., and the 
contracts for the building have amounted to 7,430/. Messrs. 
A. & W. Watt, of Elgin, were the contractors. The architects 
are Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, of Aberdeen, whose plans 
were selected in the competition on the advice of Mr. Alex 
ander Reid. : 
The Earl of Fife, in his address, called attention to the 
desire for the possession of public buildings which is now exhi- 
bited throughout the country. In almost every town of the 
kingdom, said his lordship, buildings of a public nature have 
sprung up on all sides, and architects have ransacked every 
town of Europe to find appropriate forms with which to per- 
petuate municipal magnificence. Elgin is to be congratulated 
on having secured the services of so able an architect as Mr, 
Mackenzie, who has, like a master of his art, known how to 
engraft upon his structure of Jacobean design sone of those 
graceful forms which Scotsmen delight to associate with their 
national art. And while the fine building which he has de- 
signed cannot but add to the beauty of the ancient city, the 
interior arrangements which he has provided will add materially 
to the comfort and convenience of its citizens. This large and 
spacious hall will give Elgin what it certainly lacked before—a 
convenient and well-adapted centre not only for those more 
serious meetings which form so large a part of our national 
life, but also for those social gatherings which do so much to 
lighten the cares and anxieties of everyday life. It is a remark- 
able fact that wherever municipal life has taken root and 
flourished vigorously in a community, there has been a universal 
tendency to erect in a conspicuous position some building 
which should be the symbol of that municipal life. Sir Erskine 
May, in tracing the development of municipal institutions, 
points out very forcibly that at a time when our own Jand, and 
especially the northern parts, were steeped in relative ignorance 
and barbarism, amid which municipal life and freedom could 
hardly breathe, there existed in those interesting countries we 
now call Belgium and Holland a splendid state of civilisation, 
the chief glory of which was its free municipal life. In spite of the 
insignificant area which they possessed, the free burghers of 
Flanders were among the happiest and most prosperous people 
upon earth, and their power was such that their alliance was 
sought by the English kings. All this was 500 years ago, 
when municipal institutions in this country were dwarfed 
under the shadow of monastic and feudal tyranny; and if you 
now wander among the grass-grown streets of the grand old 
cities of the Netherlands you will find, as silent witnesses of 
their early municipal development, that they erected for their 
town halls such spacious and noble buildings as are to be 
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found nowhere else in Europe. The present development of 
free municipal life all over these islands is one of the features of 
the nineteenth century. It is a curious coincidence that on this 
very day we are assembled here, a banquet is to-take place in 
the City of London to celebrate the passing of those Acts which 
only fifty years ago laid the foundations of municipal life in 
this country. This, no doubt, it is which has caused towns like 
Elgin, devoid a hundred years ago of any civic buildings worthy 
of the name, now to vie with one another in erecting monu- 
ments of their corporate existence which rival the splendid 
structures of those countries which may be called the cradle of 
free municipal life. Old historians tell us that the first privilege 
these early burghers claimed was to possess a bell, and the 
tower which they erected for that purpose was held everywhere 
to be a symbol of power. Indeed, we are told that the first care 
of every community was to erect a “tower of pride” pro- 
portionate to its greatness. He hoped that the striking 
building and its imposing tower will long be to Elgin not merely 
a tower of pride, but a tower of strength, and that under its 
spacious roof movements will be inaugurated and deeds done 
which will add to the prosperity and dignity of the ancient city 
and of the fair county which surrounds it. 


CHURCHES IN THE NEWENT DISTRICT. 


PARTY of the members of the Bristol and Gloucester- 

shire Archzological Association lately visited Barber’s 
Bridge, and the churches of Newent, Upleadon, Dymock, and 
Kempley. The weather was stormy, but the Gloucestershire 
Chronicle says that between sixty and seventy members 
assembled on the occasion. At Barber Bridge Mr. W. P. 
Price met the excursionists, and conducted them to the 
monument near the station which he had erected in 1871 to 
commemorate the battle which took place between the Royalist 
and Parliamentary forces in 1643. 


Upleadon Church. 


The members were then conveyed to Upleadon Church, 
which at one time seemed to have belonged to the Knights 
Hospitallers. It was stated that the church dated from 1150 
to 1160, but the timbered tower, though undoubtedly a fine 
specimen of this class of work, could not be so old as 
the rest of the building, as the oak timber of which it is 
largely composed, in the form of upright and cross-beams 
filled in with plaster and brick, could not be more than 350 
years old. The lines of dark-coloured oak running up the 
tower with the intervening wooden openings, and the old bell 
just under the modern-looking slate roof, render the tower very 
picturesque. 

Newent Church. 

Newent Church was next visited. It has been lately re- 
stored, but two unsightly galleries still disfigure the interior. 
A paper was read by Mr. G. H. Piper which stated that the 
church originally consisted of a nave and chancel, with south 
aisle and Lady Chapel at the east end, and a tower with spire, 
which stood at the middle of the south aisle before its 
symmetry was destroyed at the rebuilding in 1675. The arch- 
way under the tower formed the principal entrance to the 
church. The buttresses of the tower are complete at all the 
four angles thereof, which might indicate that it had at some 
period been a separate structure. The inner archway of the 
porch, under the tower, with its Early English mould- 
ings, part of the original structure, give undoubted proof 
that it was joined to the south aisle, and that the archway 
was within the aisle. Again, the south door into the church, 
and the noble archway next to the churchyard, would never 
have been made except as principal entrance to the church. 
An additional proof that the tower was not at any time detached 
is to be found in the fact that the east window in the Lady 
Chapel is in its original form and position, with hood mouldings 
as the builder left it in the centre of the east wall of the chapel, 
and opposite the centre of the south aisle. If the tower had 
been detached there would not have been sufficient room to 
construct the aisle in such a manner that the east window 
should be opposite to its centre, and the south wall of the Lady 
Chapel would have projected several feet beyond that of the 
aisle, which was not the case. The inside of the Lady Chapel 
has been well preserved, and isa fine specimen of Early English 
architecture. All the windows are there, inwardly as the builder 
left them in the early part of the fourteenth century, but it is 
very doubtful whether the new tracery thereof are reproductions 
of the originals. The external hood mouldings and finials have 
no true resemblance to Early English work, and are of modern 
construction and pattern. In the Lady Chapel is a piscina of 
Decorated work, with ball-flower ornament, which seems to 
have been left at the time of its erection in an unfinished state. 
The south window over this is now at least a foot longer than 
the original, as may be seen by the string-course which, 
though unfortunately cut away, shows in a very definite form its 


original line. At the base of this window and-near to the 
piscina was found in 1884 a carved stone, which Canon Wood 
has presented to the Gloucester Museum. Mural paintings 
were found in the Lady Chapel on removing the whitewash 
during the restoration in 1884, but in a very imperfect condition 
and quite beyond revival. The roof of the Lady Chapel would 
appear to have been built between the years 1560 and _ 1600. 
The original wall-plates are there. The chancel and Lady 
Chapel are separated by an arcade of two Early English arches, 
which still exist, and in all probability the same style of arch was 
continued in the nave to separate it from the south aisle. The 
large and remarkable window at the east end of the chancel, 
of a late Decorated character, is, it is stated, an exact copy of 
the original window, which was, until within a comparatively 
recent period, blocked up, but the tracery of one-half thereof 
remained perfect. This window, or the greater part of it, fell 
into the church on July 15, 1651, some years before the fall of 
the roof. The tower and spire are good examples of Early 
English, probably erected late in the fourteenth century, as the 
beautiful tracery in the groined roof of the lower chamber, or 
porch, shows that the Decorated period was at hand. This 
work has been sadly mutilated by holes made for bellropes, but 
is capable of thorough restoration at no great cost. The tower 
and spire are 153 feet in height. The top of the spire was 
blown down in 1662. All that now remains of the Early English 
church is what survived the downfall of 1673, as the new part 
of the church was erected at atime when Gothic architecture 
was in a moribund state, before its extinction and the intro- 
duction of “ Churchwardens’ Gothic” in the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Piper added—The roof of the church fell in 1673, on a 
Sunday night, after service, caused by a quantity of snow lying 
upon it. After atime the restoration of the church was com- 
nenced, and the building of the arches was begun from the 
west end, but a parishioner who had been* to London, and had 
seen what Sir Christopher Wren was doing at St. Paul’s, 
thought it better to have a timber roof. The builder was a 
Newent man named Taylor, whose tombstone lay only a few 
feet outside the belfry. Mr. Piper asked for contributions to 
recut the inscription on the stone, as it was almost obliterated. 
In consequence of this interference the rebuilding of the arcade 
was abandoned, a matter much to be regretted. The new 
arches were pulled down, and the church was opened. The 
roof was a curious example of timber-work. King Charles II. 
made a grant of timber from the Forest of Dean for the roof to 
the extent, he believed, of sixty tons. When Sir Gilbert Scott 
examined the church some years ago, he said there was 
timber enough in it to cover six such churches. The work was 
very well done, and it bid fair to last for a long period. ; 


Dymock Church. 
On proceeding to Dymock Church the party passed by what 
is known as the Castle Tump, an apparently artificial elevation 
at the side of the road formerly used for defensive purposes. 
Mr. Gambier Parry said he had been asked to give some 
particulars of that interesting church. If the weather had been 
favouradle, they would have first made an inspection of the 
exterior. He should like them first to understand the masonry 
of the church. A great deal of it was extremely interesting. 
There were characteristics in masonry by which we might, to a 
certain extent, judge of the date of a building. Everyone knew 
of the arrangement in masonry called long and short work. 
When this was seen it was known that it must be Saxon work. 
Associated with this long and short work they found what was 
known as zig-zag or herring-bone work. If, however, when this 
work was found it was always pronounced to be Saxon, a great 
mistake would be made, as it did not at all follow. Another 
characteristic of the masonry was what is called reticulated, or 
opus reticulatum, which was commonly in use by the Romans. 
Much of the walls of Rome were built with the zig-zag or 
herring-bone masonry, the difference between their work and 
that of others being that the Romans put in horizontal courses 
to keep the stonework solid. In England and Normandy the 
zig-zag masonry is without these horizontal courses. In that 
church they had none of them, but they had a beautiful illus- 
tration of the ofus reticulatum. Several of these are also to 
be found in France. The date of this work was about 1100, 
They would find lovely little bits of this work in two of the 
arches outside. If they were outside they would notice one or 
two peculiarities inthe masonry. One was the peculiar fineness 
of the setting in what some people would call the buttresses, 
but they were simply piers, intended to be ornamental, but not 
to give extra strength. This kind of masonry was an illustration 
of what is called hammer-faced work, the face on the stone being 
produced with a hammer. It was a long time before the 
Normans introduced the use of the chisel. In Canterbury 
Cathedral there was Norman work as late as 1120, and even 
there the hammer-work was still characteristic on the surface 
of the stone. The upright piers he had referred to outside, 
which were hammer-faced, went up like shafts. The church 
would not be earlier than about 1120. Outside they would see 
that the Norman church was taken along the whole length of 
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the building. There seemed to have been a time when some 
convulsion, such as a fire, occurred, after which the church 
remained for along time as a ruin. There was no other way 
of accounting for the appearance the walls presented. The 
Norman work up to 12 or 13 feet remained undisturbed. One 
of the greatest families in that part of the country for arche- 
ologists was the well-known De Bohun family. The condition 
of the country at that time was so disturbed that the Govern- 
ment constituted a certain number of the great families Lords 
of the Marches, who were responsible for the order and safety 
of the country in that district between the border and Wales. 
In the reign of Henry 11]. Humphrey de Bohun was the chief 
of all. By right of his wife Margery he possessed the Manor 
of Dymock. ‘The tradition was that one of his family saw that 
it stood on a fine fortifiable position. It was a safe place to 
live in, because there were fine defences in it against the Welsh. 
Owing to this we were indebted for that curious old defence 
called the Tump, there being a tradition that Humphrey de 
Bohun built a castle upon it. Reverting to the church, Mr. 
Parry again referred to the piers he had spoken of, which could 
be seen outside running up the walls in the middle of the 
building. His theory was that these formed part of a tower 
which stood in the middle of the original church. He could 
not otherwise account for their being there. It was a common 
habit of the Normans to build a short central tower. If the 
church was examined there would be found a good deal that 
favoured his theory. The building was divided into three clear 
divisions, not by buttresses, but by those straight flat piers 
which made one of the greatest ornaments of Norman archi- 
tecture. Those simple features must have had some meaning, 
and he suggested that they were there as constructive orna- 
ments to make a feature of the tower. Looking at the features 
the structure disclosed, one might almost draw a representation 
of the original square tower. 


Kempley Church. 


A short drive through a very pleasant country brought the 
party to the small old church of Kempley, famous for the 
numerous interesting wall-paintings it contains. These, which 
are in distemper work, were found beneath a thick coating of 
colour-wash. Most of them have been covered with varnish 
with a view to their preservation. The entrance to the church 
is by an old oak porch, placed over the Norman dogs-tooth 
doorway inserted in the south wall of the church, 

Most of the company having assembled in the chancel, Mr. 
Gambier Parry, in referring to the paintings on the walls, said 
the subject illustrated was the completion of a group round a 
central figure known as the Majesty, which meant either Our 
Lord in glory or sitting in judgment. Here the representation 
was Our Lord in glory, and they had as complete a representa- 
tion of the Majesty as they could have. In the centre of the 
roof very much broken was the figure of Our Lord sitting upon 
a rainbow. His right hand was up in the act of blessing. He 
was surrounded by the four Evangelistic symbols—the lion, the 
ox, the angel, and the eagle. The figure was represented coming 
out of the clouds. There were the seven candlesticks referred 
to in Revelations, and two figures on the right and left were a 
man and woman, who were the leading figures of the congrega- 
tion. One was St. Peter carrying the keys, and on the opposite 
side was the Blessed Virgin. In front to introduce them to the 
heavenly host were two enormous cherubim with six wings. The 
two figures on the right and left were supposed to be 
benefactors of the parish, as they. had no symbols and 
nimbuses to indicate a sacred character. It was common 
when a benefactor gave a window to a church to have 
a representation of him put into the corner. On the 
right and left, again, were two very important figures. One, 
however, had disappeared, owing to the destruction of the 
plaster. The one which was visible was a bishop in full 
canonicals, bearing a very early Norman mitre on his head. 
His chasuble was round him, and he was in the act of blessing. 
The embroidery of his dress in front formed across. That 
was a very valuable and interesting figure. Then they came to 
the Twelve Apostles, six on each side of the chancel, sup- 
porting our Lord in glory. Turning to technicalities, Mr. Parry 
said they would see how the roof or vault of the chancel was 
made. The Normans used to make these vaults by means of 
boards, on which the rubble or concrete was placed, and when 
the whole was consolidated the boards were removed, and a 
surface was left to be painted upon. That church was a com- 
plete illustration of the Norman method of building. He might 
say a few words upon the art of distemper painting itself. In 
the illustration before them they had arrived at the complete 
period of the third development of art in Europe. At the early 
period he referred to there were only a few artists whose ser- 
vices could be obtained. There were three distinct courses of 
art which were known in Europe. The first was the Roman. 
We had examples of that up to the very north of England, 
in Europe, across to Africa, Syria, and almost every- 
where. That graduaily died out, and the figures which 
the Romans carved (for the paintings they did were gone) 


showed a more and more debased form. After the Romans 
left Britain, what our people saw the Romans did they 
copied, and the figures became still more debased. The 
character of these figures was extreme shortness—the head 
very large and the figure stumpy. These figures characterised 
a great deal of the European art of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. Art might, indeed, be said to have died out in Europe. 
There was great confusion, socially and politically, so that art 
could not flourish at all. Mr. Parry traced the influence upon 
art of Charlemagne and the three Emperors Otho, and 
Theophania, the wife of Otho II. Artists were invited from 
Constantinople by Theophania, and Byzantine art flourished, 
Theophania dividing her time between Heidelberg, Cologne, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. Then we came to the third beginning 
of art in Europe. The artists from Constantinople had 
developed art in an exactly contrary direction to the stumpy 
proportions of the previous ages, having been taught to 
make their figures extraordinarily tall. The result was that a 
happy medium was arrived at, and figures began to be drawn 
in their right proportions. Illustrations of this were afforded 
in the figures before them. All art in those times was con- 
nected with sacred buildings and persons in holy orders. 
Artists could not learn to draw correctly except from the nude, 
afterwards adding the drapery. About the time of Charle- 
magne art had got to represent limbs by long lobes or lumps, as 
the artists then did not study drapery any more than the nude. 
But these lobes and lumps gradually got refined away, until 
figures were produced in proper form and proportion. 


A YEAR’S BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


oN the last meeting of the Glasgow Dean of. Guild Court 
the customary statement on the business of the Court 
during the year was read, Lord Dean of Guild (Mr. Ewen) 
said :—In submitting the usual részé of what has been passed 
by this Court during the past year, 1 regret to state that in 
amount it comes short of the preceding one, being only 
349,0152., against 697,005/. This latter sum, however, included 
250,000/., the estimated cost of the Municipal Buildings. The 
value of the houses and shops this year, however, shows a con- 
siderable increase, and it is larger than any of the last seven 
years both in number and value, as 764 small houses have been 
erected at a cost of 128,650/, against the average of the pre- 
ceding six years, viz., 484, costing 92,560/. I have gone care- 
fully into the statistics of the last seven years, and find the total 
estimated cost of the buildings passed this Court was 3,114,6932 
Of this sum 404,850/. represents public buildings, and 502,325/. 
churches, halls, and Boardschools. These aggregate figures do 
not increase the basis for taxation, and compare very unfavour- 
ably with 1875-76, when the value passed was 2,125,249/., and 
in 1876, 1,564,3602. As to the question of the erection of 
workmen’s houses, which has lately been discussed in the 
Town Council, and a deputation visiting other towns (though 
they might have seen very good houses at home), I have gone 
into this matter very carefully, and find that during the last 
seven years there have been erected within the municipality 
3,666 houses, of which 531 are of one, 1,792 of two, 906 of 
three, and 218 of four apartments, at an estimated cost of 
684,000/., or a yearly average of 97,714/. It is worthy of con- 
sideration what may be the effect should the Corporation begin 
to build such, in so far that private parties might not care to 
enter into competition with those having public money at their 
disposal and not affected by the result. The only other feature 
of interest connected with the building operations of last year 
is the districts where houses seem to be most in demand. 
St. Rollox absorbs 47,c00/.; Eastern, 30,000/,; Northern, 
21,000/.; Southern, 16,o00/.; Western, 7,000/.; and in the 
Central not one dwelling-house was applied for. Increased 


-attention is being given by the Court to the examination of all 


plans, both as regards foundation, structure, especially stairs, 
joisting, combined with good drainage and thorough ventila- 
tion, and I am happy to state that, though we have 
had some difficulties and battles to fight, the business 
of the Court has been so satisfactory that there has 
not been any appeal against our judgments. There is one 
cause for regret in which we all participate, and that is our old 
friend, Mr. Cunningham, ceases to-day to act as assessor in 
this Court, which he has long done with great acceptance. I 
need not assure him that he carries with him the respect and 
esteem of every one who has ever been connected with this 
Court, and we all hope he may long enjoy a sunny eventide, as 
we are sure “he has that which would accompany old age, 
honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

Mr. King, on behalf of the Bar, in thanking his lordship, 
said he was satisfied that he spoke the sentiments of his pro- 
fessional brethren and of the body of applicants who had 
appeared there when he said that the careful examination 
which his lordship had made and the securities which had been 
taken by the master of works, under his lordship’s supervision, 
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for the security of buildings and for the maintenance of the 
amenity of the streets and buildings throughout the city had 
been found to be not merely inthe interests of the general 
public, but truly in the interests of the applicants themselves. 
On behalf of the legal profession he cordially endorsed the 
Lord Dean of Guild’s compliments to the officials of the Court. 

Mr. Mason, builder, said it appeared to him that the diffi- 
culties which already surrounded the City Improvement Trust 
would still continue, even supposing they started as builders 
upon their own account. If they were to sustain the value of 
the ground at the present rates, or at those at which they had 
formerly sold the ground, it would be perfectly impossible for 
builders to obtain any remuneration for their work. How had 
the difficulties of the Improvement Trust arisen except by the 
ground being too high in price? During the past year 
especially, the plans submitted to the Dean of Guild Court 
were perhaps those of the best specimens of flatted houses that 
could possibly be made. The great drawback to houses being 
built in the centre of the city was now really the price of the 
ground, and it would be as well for the Town Council at once 
to face the difficulty, and make the price more accessible to 
those who were competent to build property upon it. He 
thanked the Lord Dean of Guild on behalf of his brethren of 
the Trades’ House. 


The New Government Offices, Whitehall. 


StR,—The model of this building has been exhibited while 
Parliament is out of session, and while numbers of those who 
would like to have studied it are out of town. Now that 
members and people in general are returning to winter quarters 
at home and could conveniently examine it, the model has 
been removed by the officers of Her Majesty’s Public Works 
and Buildings. Does not this look as if there is much appre- 
hension in Whitehall Place that too close an acquaintance with 
it by those whom it either does or should concern, is likely to 
lead to unwelcome trouble and inconvenience to those who 
have sanctioned the plan with undue haste and insufficient 
care? Although the plan has been condemned by all who have 
found leisure to express an opinion upon it, although it has not 
found a single advocate in its favour, this withdrawal has not 
been accompanied by any statement that reconsideration is in- 
tended. Under these circumstances the following remarks 
may, perhaps, be considered aprofos. 

The model with its courts closed all round, more than 
100 feet high, and only 25 feet wide, has been condemned as 
seriously threatening the healthy condition of the occupants of 
the future building. Everything has been sacrificed to the 
undue concentration enforced by the demand of unlimited 
accommodation upon a too limited area of land. Consequently, 
we have the plan of an Italian palace, with its closed courts, 
suitable only for a hot sunny climate where shade and coolness 
are luxuries, instead of a plan adapted to the English climate 
with its very partial sunlight, and to our town atmosphere with 
its smoke, gloom, and fogs. Even Newgate Prison has a larger 
area of courts as compared with the proposed offices. What is 
wanted is an English, not an Italian building. There are in 
this country numerous old examples, which show that they have 
been planned with a due regard to the exigencies of our climate, 
and that ample light and efficient ventilation were duly provided 
for. With the new Admiralty and War Offices arranged upon 
the same principle, all the rooms and corridors would be 
purified on every side by a free circulation of air and full un- 
interrupted sunlight. There need not be a single court to 
which the air shall not have free access. Instead of the building 
being hemmed in on every side by solid walls, like a fortress or 
a prison, it would assume the following form briefly described 
in mere block :—The land consists of a large square plot and 
two small plots—one at the north-west corner, the other at the 
south-east. If a block of building with its length from north 
to south were erected in the centre of the large plot, with three 
wings to the west and three to the east extending to the limits 
of the land, we should have two open courts to the west and 
two to the east—all 80 feet wide. Thesmaller plots would each 
have a wing and court 80 feet wide, with a connecting corridor. 
Corridors, supported by open colonnades of the lightest archi- 
tectural character possible, would connect the wings at their 
east and west ends. 

It is obvious that this general form of building would lend 
itself to the most striking and effective architectural treatment. 
It would give a very spacious appearance to Whitehall—at 
present only too narrow—without any actual loss of ground, 
and last, but not least, it would, as already indicated, be in 
perfect accord with the demands of sanitary laws. At one time 


or other during the day the beneficent rays of the sun would 
penetrate its courts; at all times there would be a healthy, 
circulation of air, and—such is the advantage of simplicity of. 
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planning—there appears to be scarcely any loss of accommo- 
dation, as the small plan I have laid down gives only 70 feet 
less in length of corridors.—Your obedient servant, 

NON- COMPETITOR. 


The City Subway. . ¢ 
S1r,—In “ The Week,” in the issue of October 9, you state 
that a memorial had been presented to the Commissioners of 
Sewers advocating the construction of a subway at the Mansion: 
House, and you also state that it would necessitate the expen- 
diture of a large sum of public money. Why not construct a 
light iron bridge? It would be far cheaper, and the cost for 
lighting at night and in fogs would be greatly economised, 
because the same lights that lizht the streets would, of course,, 
light the bridge also. I am, yours truly. 
Gravesend : October Io, 1885. W. CG. 


Chimney Construction. i 
S1r,—I subjoin a quotation from Count Rumford’s essay on’ 
“Chimney Fireplaces,” published nearly one hundred years ago. 
His treatment of smoky chimneys createda great sensation at the: 
time, his success in London being such that the Lord Provost 
and magistrates of Edinburgh voted a sum of money to defray 
the expenses of a bricklayer, who should teach the art to work- 
men of that city. What I would like to ask of some of your 
readers is this, If Count Rumford could cure 499 out of 500 
smoky chimneys without recourse to any cowls or intricate 
chimney-pots, why is it now necessary to have so many cowls 
disfiguring our houses? Has the art of chimney building 
declined? The quotation is as follows :—‘‘In the course of 
my experience and practice in curing smoky chimneys—and I 
certainly have not had less than 500 under my hands, and among’ 
them many that were thought to be incurable—I have never 
been obliged, except in one single instance, to have recourse to: 
any other method of cure than merely reducing the fireplace 
and the throat of the chimney, or that part of it which lies. 
immediately above the fireplace, to a proper form and just 
dimensions.” Yours obediently, 
3 Lombard Court, Lombard Street, E, L. SHELDON. 
Londen: October 9, 1885. 


Cast-iron Columns. 


S1tr,—In your issue of gth inst., page 221, there is a descrip- 
tion by Mr. William Anderson of the method employed in casting 
the columns for the Royal Bank, Dublin, which I think calls. 
for special notice. Although the details he describes belong 
more to the founder than the architect, yet we are all interested 
in processes which purport to yield improved results. The 
problem to be solved was how to produce cast-iron columns. 
26 feet long, perfectly straight, perfectly uniform in the thick- 
ness of their sides, and of the least possible diameter, con- 
sistent with safety. If Mr. Anderson’s description is complete, 
the plan adopted to solve the problem was to abandon all 
internal support to the core and depend entirely upon some 
kind of fixture to the core-bar at the ends of the flasks. 

Now, Sir, I venture to say that such a plan could not pro-- 
duce the ends desired. The core-bar could not exceed 
6 inches in diameter, and must have been about 30 feet long. 
Loaded with a core, without any support between the bearings, 
will Mr. Anderson say it didnot fall below the true horizontal, 
however fast he made it at the ends? On the application of the 
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molten metal the core would infallibly camber by the expansion 
of the core-bar and the upward pressure of the metal. A thick 
and thin side cannot fail to have been the result. The true 
solution to the problem would have been to have cast the 
columns of less diameter so/¢d in stove-dried moulds.—Yours 
faithfully, W. GRAHAM, Architect. 


5 Air Street, Piccadilly : Oct. 15, 1885. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Roman Pavement in Leicester.—Another discovery of 
Roman pavement has just been made near the site of what is 
supposed to have been the residence of the Roman governor of 
Roman Leicester. All the pavements hitherto discovered are 
from four to five feet below the present street level, but con- 
siderably above the level of the river, and the present pavement 
is not only at a lower level than the others, but is also below 
the level of the Soar, and was found while excavating for a 
cellar.’ The pavement, so far as it has already been unearthed, 
measures about 14 feet by 4 feet, and is in excellent preserva- 
tion. Although the tesserz are rather larger and coarser than 
those previously discovered, the pattern is very distinct, and 
the pavement is in an excellent state of preservation. Local 
authorities suppose the pavement to be the floor of Roman 
baths which existed in Leicester some 1,700 years ago, when 
Leicester was a Roman town. Steps are being taken to have 
the relic preserved, and the Leicester Archeological Society 
are making arrangements to have the excavations continued, 
with a view of ascertaining whether any further portions of the 
original edifice still exist. 

A Persian Relic.—There is at present on view in the 
Vienna Museum a small bronze statue which is supposed to be 
a relic from old Persian times. It represents a man astride on 
a kneeling bull, both fore and hind legs of the bull being quite 
under the body. This attitude recalls the horse and bull 
capitals of columns at Persepolis, and in other respects the 
entire group seems to-pelong quite to the same district and 
time. The figure of the man is similar to what is seen on many 
ef the reliefs of the ruined city; there is the same kind of cap, 
and the abundant hair falling around the neck. The front of 
the head has been broken off. The arms, too, which seem to 
have been attached in a particular way to the figure, are gone. 
Both man and bull are deeply carved. The style of ornament 
and the stiff drapery present a striking likeness to the extant 
memorials of Assyrian art. Usually in old Asiatic metal-work 
we find unmistakable signs that gold plates were hammered on 
to the bronze or other metallic core; but in the present in- 
stance the evidences point out that a malachite-green patina 
was employed as the covering, instead of gold. What the 
group was intended to represent cannot be even conjectured ; 
but it seems to be in any case a monument from the time of the 
Achemenide kings. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Ridge.—The interesting old church at Ridge, about four 
miles from Barnet, has been reopened after a much-needed 
reparation. The building is dedicated to St. Margaret, and 
dates from the thirteenth century. The work has been ef- 
ficiently carried out by Mr. C. Miskin, St. Albans, under the 
direction and superintendence of Mr. Arthur Billing, architect, 
Bank Chambers, Tooley Street, London. ~ 

Beoley.—The Church of St. Leonard has been reopened 
after partial restoration. The work has been carried out 
from the designs, and under the direction and supervision, 
of Mr. Ernest Day, architect, of Worcester and Bromsgrove, 
and the contractors were Messrs. Gowing & Ingram, of 
Birmingham. 

Derby.—The new church of St. Barnabas has been opened. 
The building is designed in Early English style, and consists 
of nave with north and south aisles. Mr. A. Coke Hill is the 
architect, and Messrs. Walker & Slater are the contractors. 
The roofing tiles have been supplied by Mr. J. Edwards, of 
Ruabon, North Wales, and the heating apparatus by Messrs. 
Musgrave & Co., of Belfast. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


London.—An extensive block of residential flats is to be 
erected in Carlisle Place, Victoria Street, Westminster. The 
frontage will be 388 feet, and the elevation six storeys in height, 
faced with red bricks with stone dressing, and relieved by bay 
windows and balconies, having a bold gable in centre and at 
each end, and intermediate dormers and mansard roof, and 
will be in the Queen Anne style. The block will be divided 
into nine tenements on each floor, each pair of tenements 
being approached by a handsome stone Staircase, with an 


hydraulic passenger-lift in the well of stairs communicating 
with the landing on each floor. The suites of rooms will be 
self-contained, and varying in accommodation from 8 rooms up 
to 14. All the floors will be fireproof, the corridors and land- 
ings being tiled or laid in parquetry. Tinted lead lights will be 
freely used in upper parts of windows and door-panels. 
Electric bells, speaking-tubes, hot and cold water fittings to 
baths and lavatories, dust-shoots, and other labour-saving 
appliances will be used, and the sanitary arrangements will be 
of the most perfect description. The halls and staircases will 
be heated by hot-water pipe coils. The rooms will be supplied 
with fresh-air inlets and outlet flues for foul air. The whole 
of the works will be carried out by the contractors, Messrs. 
J. W. Hobbs & Co., Queen’s Buildings, Southwark Bridge 
Road, London, S.E., at an estimated cost of 65,000/. The 
architect is Mr. George Baines, 4 Great Winchester Street, 
IEG 


GENERAL. 


The Antwerp Exhibition has been financially successful, 
and will leave a clear profit of about 1,000,000 frs. The capital 
subscribed was 1,500,000 frs., to which the Government, in 
return for certain concessions, added a subsidy of 600,000 frs, 
It is intended to preserve the triumphal arch which forms the 
principal entrance to the exhibition, and which is half as large 
again as the Arc de l’Etoile at Paris, as a public monument. 
The structure is chiefly composed of iron, and the plaster casts _ 
are to be replaced by bronze figures. 


Mr. C. T. Newton has commenced his Friday lectures on 
archeology in University College. The subject of the present 
course will be Greek inscriptions after the time of Alexander. 
Mr. Newton, though retiring from his post at the British 
Museum at Christmas, will continue his work as professor of 
archeology. 

Tae Godeffroy Museum at Hamburg has been sold to the 
Ethnological Museum of Leipsic. 


Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, has been enriched by | 
a portrait of Bishop Turton, who was a great benefactor to that 
institution, bequeathing to the hospital at his death a twelfth 
part of his residuary estate. The portrait will be placed in the 
Board-room of the hospital. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works have sanctioned the 
applications from the vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and the Chelsea vestry for permission to borrow money for the 
erection of vestry-halls. The principal is to be repaid in thirty 
years with interest at 34 per cent. 


The Silk Covering for the Kaaba, which the Sultan sent 
this year to Mecca, has been valued at 385,000 frs. (about 
15,400/.), and that sent by the Khedive for the same purpose at 
290,000 frs. (about 11,600/.). Both are black, most richly 
embroidered in gold, and so large that each of them covers 
entirely the whole Kaaba. On the first day of the Kourban- 
Bairam festival the new covers were laid on the holy stone in 
the place of the old covers, one of which was sent to the Sultan 
and the other to the Khedive, as presents from the clergy of 
the Mosque. . 

Toe Municipal Authorities of Paris have under con- 
sideration a plan for supplying railway communication to 
Montmartre. The proposal is to run up rope lines from 
four points lying around the hill, in such a way that the 
rope towing a train up one side of the hill will be wound up 
by the same cylinder and same engine which pays off the 
rope of the train that descends on the opposite side. This 
system has been already successfully tried at Lyons. 


Mr. Edward Trevor, an Associate of the Manchester 
Academy of Fine Arts, has died at Capri. For the last seven 
or eight years he had been a regular exhibitor both at the 
spring and autumn exhibitions in Manchester, his work, first 
of Welsh scenery, then of Swedish subjects, and lately of 
Italian scenery, showing every year a marked advance. He 
also exhibited at the Paris Salon, the Royal Academy, and 
the Liverpool Walker Art Gallery. 

The Block of Artisans’ Dwellings in Nash Grove, 
Liverpool, henceforth to be known as Victoria Square, will be 
formally opened for occupation on Tuesday next. 

The Dewsbury Town Council have approved of a scheme 
having for its purpose the purchase of a site and the erection 
of municipal buildings for the town. 

The Teddington Local Board are about to apply to the 
Local Government Board to sanction a loan for the construction 
of the suspension bridge over the Thames. Messrs. Dixon 
& Co., of Hammersmith, have undertaken to carry out the 
work for 2,000/, 

The Piercing of the Hernaut Tunnel for the passage of 
the water of Lake Vyrnwy to Liverpool has been completed. 
It is two and a quarter miles in length and 7 feet in diameter, 


! with an incline of 2 feet to the mile. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FULHAM.—Nov. 2.—Designs and Specifications are invited 
for Building a Vestry Hall and Offices. Premiums of 75, 50, 
and 25 guineas. Mr. C. J. Foakes, Vestry Clerk, Berwick 
House, Walham Green. 

READING.—Nov. 1.—The Berks Archeological and Archi- 
tectural Society offer prizes of 3/. 3s. and 2/. 25. for the best 
‘set of measured drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in the county of 
Berks, to be competed for by students of art, under the age of 
25, residing in the county of Berks. Mr. Slingsby Stallwood, 
Architect, Reading. 

SHREWSBURY.—Oct. 20.—Designs are invited by the 
Shropshire Horticultural Society for the Erection of a Lodge 
at the Principal Entrance to the Quarry. Messrs. Adnitt & 
Naunton, The Square, Shrewsbury. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AUGHNACLOY.—Oct. 26.—For Erection of National School 
Buildings. Rev. W. McIlwaine, The Manse, Aughnacloy. 

BARNET.—Oct. 20.—For Erection of Walls, Gates and 
Railings, for Enclosure at Barnet Common. Mr. W. H. 
Mansbridge, Surveyor to the Local Board, 1 High Street, 
Burnet. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 20.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
McClure Street. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 31.—For Building Methodist Church and 
Schools. Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, 
Belfast. 

BESWICK.—Oct. 16.—For Construction of Viaduct for 
Gibbon Street Extension. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

BENWELL.— Oct. 20.—For Providing and Laying Random 
Pavement (3,655 yards sup.). Mr. T. Dawson, C.E., Local 
Board Offices, White House, Benwell. 

BoDMIN.—Oct. 27.—For Construction of Railway Station 
Buildings. Plans at the Engineer’s Office, Plymouth Station. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Oct. 29.—For Construction of Sheltered 
Seats on East and West Cliffs. Mr. G. R. Andrews, Sur- 
wveyor, Commissioners’ Office, Town Hall, Bournemouth, 

BRIGHTON.—Oct. 20.—For Supplying Steam Boiler. Mr. 
A. Morris, Clerk to the Guardians, Church Street, Brighton. 

BRISTOL.—Oct. 16.—For Excavating Trench (3 mile long, 
10 feet deep, 4 feet wide) and Building Arches, Tanks, &c., at 
Chewton Mendip. Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, C.E., 27 Great 
George Street, Westminster. 

BRISTOL.—Oct. 20.—For Building Baptist Sunday Schools. 
Mr. Jones, Architect, Wellington Chambers, Bridge Street, 
Bristol. 

BROADSTONE.—Oct. 21.—For Building Hotel. 
Miles, Architect, Observer Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BURNTISLAND.—Oct. 17.—For Building Quay Wall ‘(410 
feet) in Tidal Harbour. Mr, Henderson, Resident Engineer to 
the Harbour Commissioners, Burntisland. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 29.—For Construction of the Cantreff 
Storage Reservoir and Works in connection. Mr. J. A. B. 
Williams, C.E., Queen’s Chambers, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


Wht ROSS 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 19.—For Building South Block of Offices 
for the Cardiff Exchange Office Company, Mount Stuart Square. 
Messrs. James, Seward & Thomas, Architects, St. John’s 
Square, Cardiff. 


CARDIFF.—Oct. 31.—For Building Baptist Chapel at 
Cathays. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 


CARMARTHEN.—Oct. 27.—For Building Goods Shed and 
Offices at Town Station. Plans at the Office of the Engineer, 
Paddington Station. 


CHISWICK.—Oct, 22.—For Rebuilding Church of Our Lady 
of Grace. Mr. J. Kelly, Architect, 5 Westminster Chambers, 
S.W. 

DuBLIN.—For Building Dwelling-house and Show-rooms, 
Baggot Street. Mr. Frederick Morley, Architect, Dame Street, 
Dublin. 


DUBLIN.— Oct. 21.—For Building Eight Labourers’ Cottages, 
Cardiff. Mr. P. F. Leonard, C.E., Architect, 34 Lower Ormond 
Quay, Dublin. 


DUBLIN.—Oct. 27.—For Erection of Labourers’ Dwellings 
and other Buildings, Barrack Street. Mr. D. J. Freeman, City 
Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, Dublin. Sureties 
for 1,000/. required. 

DUKINFIELD.—Oct. 26.—For Construction of a Three-Lift 
Gasholder. Mr. Harrison Veevers, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Dukinfield. 


EARLS SHILTON.—Oct. 20.—For Building Co-operative 
Stores. Mr. J. Wells, Surveyor, Hinckley. 

EXETER.—Oct. 28.—For Building Theatre. Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, Architect, 26 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 

FULHAM.—Oct. 26.—For Construction of Concrete River 
Walling, Receiving House and Lodge at the West Ambulance 
Wharf. Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, C.E., 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 17.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. T. 
Lister Patchett, Architect, George Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Oct. 17.—For Erection of Shed, Warehouse, 
Engine and Boiler-houses, Chimney, &c. Messrs. Petty & 
Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HARTLEPOOL.—Oct. 28.—For Construction of Concrete 
Sea-Wall for the Protection of the Headland of Hartlepool 
from the inroads of the sea, and for the formation of a raised 
Promenade (3,400 feet). Mr. H. Mair, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Hartlepool. 

HIGHBRIDGE.—Oct. 19.—For Construction of Engine and 
Two Boiler Houses, Chimney Shaft, Coal Store, Underground 
Tank Filters, High-pressure Service Tank, Laying Cast-iron 
Socket Pipes (3 miles), &c., and Supplying Cornish Boilers, 
Pumping Engines, &c., for the Water Supply. Mr. A. Wood- 
house, Engineer, King Square, Bridgwater. 

HORSFORTH.—Oct. 19.—For Construction of Filter Beds, 
Pure Water Tank, and Works in connection. Messrs. 
McLandsborough & Preston, C.E., The Exchange, Bradford. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— Oct. 24.—For Construction of Permanent 
Tramway Depot over Area of 4,300 square yards. Mr. R. S. 
Dugdale, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Huddersfield. 

HULL.— Oct. 31.—For Pulling-down Buildings and Erecting 
Bank Premises, Silver Street. Mr. T. Brownlow Thompson, 
Architect, 15 Parliament Street, Hull. 

KEIGHLEY.—Oct. 16.—For Building Vestry for Primitive 
Methodist Chapel. Mr. J. Judson, Architect, Bogthorn, 
Keighley. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


KENDAL.—Oct. 18.—For Building Drill Hall. Mr. 
Thompson, Architect, 8 Lowther Street, Kendal. 

KIRKCALDY.—Nov. 2.—For Constructing Storage Reservoir, 
with Appliances, Filters, and other Works, on the Lands of 
Harperlees, Drumain, and Ballo. Mr. John Sang, C.E., Kirk- 
caldy ; Messrs. Leslie & Reid, Ce 71A George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

LAMBETH.—Oct, 21.—For Repairs and Other Works at 
Old Workhouse, Prince’s Road. Mr. W. B. Wilmot, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Board Room, Brook Street, Kennington Road, 
S.E. 

LEE-ON-SOLENT.—Dec. 5.—For Iron and Woodwork of 
intended Pier (250 yards long). Mr. J. C. Robinson, Estate 
Office, Victoria Hotel, Lee-on-Solent. 

LEICESTER.—Oct. 22.--For Construction of Egg-shaped 
Brick Sewer (1,510 yards) for Drainage of Gasworks. Mr. J. 
Gordon, C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 

LIMERICK.—Oct. 17. For Building Terrace of Four Houses, 
Henry Street. Mr. R. Fogerty, Architect, Limerick. 

LONDON.—Oct. 20.—For Supplying Component Parts of 
Iron Standard Telegraph Posts. The Director-General of 
Stores, India Office, Westminster, S.W, 

MANSFIELD.—For Building Hosiery Factory. Mr. R. 
Frank Vallance, Architect, White Hart Chambers, Mansfield, 
and Nottingham. 
MINSTER.—Oct. 20.—For Building Brick Wall at Work- 
house. Mr. J. Copland, Clerk to the Guardians of Sheppey 
Union, Sheerness, 


John 


MINSTER.—Oct. 21.—For Drainage Works. Mr. Day, 
Surveyor, Minster. 
MorPETH.—Nov. 4.—For Building Police Station, &c. Mr. 


J. Cresswell, County Architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

OLDHAM.—Oct. 30.—For Building Two Cottages, Man- 
chester Road. Mr. J. Green, 21 Bath Street, Werneth. 

OLD LEAKE.—Oct. 17.—-For Building Teacher’s House at 
Central Schools. Mr. W. H. Wheeler, Market Place, Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 

OTTLEY.—Oct. 17.—For Supply of 8-inch Cast-iron Water- 
Pipes Coated (20 tons). Mr. H. J. Newstead, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Ottley. 


PERTH.— Oct. 19.—For Building Goods Shed, Store, Offices, 


PIMLICO.—Oct. 19.—For Building Public Mortuary at Ebury 
Bridge. The Surveyor to the Vestry of St. George, 1 Pimlico: 
Road, S.W. 

RADCLIFFE.—For Building House. Mr. H. Gill, Architect, 
Cobden Chambers, Pelham Street, Nottingham. 

RAMSGATE.—Oct. 20.—For Construction of Drainage-works. 
in Four Contracts. Mr. W. C. Barley, C.E., Harbour Street, 
Ramsgate. 

SILLOTH.—Oct. 20.—For Building Fireproof Steam Flour 
Mill, Manager’s House, Chimney Shaft, Engine and Boiler 
Houses, &e., and Fireproof detached Grain Warehouse at New 
Dock. Mr. is; Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Car- 
lisle. 

STAMFORD.—Oct. 30.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. T. J. Ward, Architect, 6 Ironmonger ‘Street, Stamford. 

STENALEES,—Oct. 17.—For Alteration and Extension of 
Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. J. Jenkins, Surveyor, Bodmin. 

St. PANCRAS.—Oct. 28.—For Erection of Mortuary Build- 
ings. Mr. Eggar, Architect to the Vestry, 57 Gower Street. 

TATHAM.—For Restoration of Tatham Church. Mr. W. 
Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

TREDEGAR.—Oct. 19.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. J. Williams, Surveyor, 87 Queen Street, Tredegar. 

ULVERSTON.—Oct. 20.—For Walling (300 yards), Stone 
Quarrying, Drain Cutting, Iron Railings, Standards and Coping 
at. Burial Ground. Mr. H. Coulton, Blackbeck, Ulverston. 

Vicrorta Docks.—Oct. 19.—For Building Eight or Ten 
Houses at Custom House. Mr. A. Bayly, 117 Powis Street, 
Woolwich. 

WANDSWORTH.—Oct. 20.—For Repairs to Dispensary. 
Mr. E. H. Taylor, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, New 
Wandsworth. 

WARWICK.—Oct. 
Postmaster, Warwick. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Oct. 26.—For 
Sea and Retaining Walls, Esplanade Roads, &c. 
Scoones, C.E.,.8 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. 

WINDSOR. ai NOY 2.—For Building Post Office. Mr. A. B. 
Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place; Ss. W. 

WoORTLEY.—Oct. 17. —For Additions to Junction Foundry. 


24.—For Building Post-Office. The 


Construction of 
Mr. Diese 


&c. Mr. Barr, Resident Engineer, Northern Division, Cale- 
donian Railway, Perth, 


Established 1820. 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


3 Silver and 4 Bronze Medals 


Mr, F. W. Rhodes, Architect. Messrs. J. Ratcliffe & Sons, 
Junction Foundry, Wortley. 


[Telephone No. 3,529. 
EXHIBITION, 1884. 


' Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


RY CONOLLY, 


ane @ MITED, 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, pores and Builders to their Closets, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the accompanying 
I!lustration. 


THE “SAFETY” VALVE WATER-CLOSET, 


WITH 


Conolly’s Reversible Trap (Patent No. 3,754). 


This drawing illustrates an improvement in the trap of a Closet, which admits ofs he outlet being 
placed in any position to suit the soil-pipe. This object is attained by means of a collar, which is similar 
n shape to that of an ordinary Valve-Closet. The base of the collar being round is flanged A; this is 
attached to a corresponding flange B, formed on the end of Trap by means of screw bolts, and from the 
drawing it will be seen thatthe outlet can be fixed in any position. It is obvious that this system can 
be adopted in every case where a separate Trap is employed. 

The “Safety” Valve Water-Closet, like the “ Nestor” as regards the Basin, is made with a cast lead 
trap above the floor line. The Trap is constructed so that the water-line is within 1} in. of the seating of 
the Closet; therefore it will be seen if there become any defect in the indiarubber seating, the trap still 
remains scaled ; by this means the necessity of a ventilating pipe is also dispensed with, also the old 
system of having a weeping pipe from the supply to the Lead Trap fixed in the box of Closet, there 
being no space for the generation of gases. The overflow arm is also protected from the possibility 

of soil corroding the edge of pipe, as the clack is made to open against it. 


— . CAN BE SEEN IN ACTION IN NEW SANITARY SHOW-ROOM. 
53 & 55 Hamipateadl Road, 169 & 171 Drummond Street. 


WAREHOUSES—TOLMERS SQUARE, N.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDE RS. BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Alterations at No. 2 Stanhope Gardens. Mr. H. E. 
HAWKER, Architect, Bournemouth, 
AYLESBURY. JENKINS & SON (accepted)... 2s 5 + +%« £475 0/70 
For Building single Cottage in Waddesdon Lodge Hill Estate, . , 
for Baron F. de Rothschild, M.P, Mry F..W. TAYLOR, For New Entrance to Durlstone House. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, 


C Architect, Bournemouth 
Surveyor, Aylesbury. is : 
Cooper & Co., Aylesbury .° «7 -« « «£269 0 0 Geen. & Walden cccccuuetnome 6  * eis 2 is 
CROOK, Waddesdon (accept ) . ‘ ° ge2250% O10 McWilliam & Son : : ; $0 3b 5it6 we 
BARMOUTH. - JENKINS & SON (accepted) . é A - ©. 270 btOMnO 
For Additions and Alterations to Brynmynach, the residence CARNARVON. 


of Mr. J. A. McInnes. Mr. THOMAS ROBERTS, Assoc. 
M. Inst. C.E., Architect. For Building C. M. Chapel at Waenfawr, near Carnarvon. 


Jones, Dolgelly gee sg eh pees 4440719", 6 Mr. ROwLAND Lioyp Jones, Architect, Carmel and 
Jones & Thomas, Barmouth’ , , Bae ee s60- 6/7} Carnarvon. Quantities not supplied. 
Lloyd & Jones, Portmadoc : . - saE2,O10) 0 O Evan Jones, Dolydd, Carnarvon ; i «£1,610, 9,40 
Jones & Humphreys, Portmadoc , spe 2.035). 000 D. Williams, Carnarvon . : Ar ean eet Fer Serr 
Hughes, Portmadoc » ° 4 j . s 2,827 9 0 R. O. Roberts, Rhostryfan ° ‘ ° » 1,340 0 O 
Roberts, Barmouth , A ; ‘ . i922 700. 0 0 William Williams, Waenfawr . ; A «31,280 OL-0 
Morgan, Towyn ¢ z ns ? ban 2507 10. 0 William P. Owens, Rhostryfan. a ° » 1,265 0 0 
JONES, Criccieth (accepted) . a ; 2 oO) Sb ce Hughes & Roberts, Cwmyglo . 4 ° » 1,264 0 © 
Architect’ s estimate . i ‘ ‘ : 052,500 If 0 H. Williams, Portdinorwic ‘ ‘ ° ¢ 1,233 Onno 
W. H. William, Clytybont . : ° 20013230 1FO 320: 
BIRMINGHAM. J. Thomas, Rhostryfan, Carnarvon . é e! 3,210250 0 
For Clearing’ Away old Rectory,’ &c., for the Directors of the O. Williams, Bontneuydd, Carnarvon +» .» 1,198 © 0 
Staffordshire Bank. Buildet to take material, including R. Grant, Caerbonfawr, Carnarvon. . « 1,188 0 0 
brick and stone. " Mr. WM. DOUBLEDAY, Architect, 67 H. Griffith, Portdinorwic . =. + = ss 1,105 0 10 
Colmore’ Row, Birmingham. * Roberts & Williams, Peryx, Carnarvon . > .1,15Sn@e So 
THOMPSON (accepted) . : aes) p ULiis 0% 0 LEwIs & WILLIAMS, Newborough, Anglesea 
Trow . : f d fe ; x ; To GeO (accepted). . - . ; . » 1,140,.09 @ 
Burden ° 8 ° ° : e ie t) e 90 90 9 
Pearson : ‘ “ : a , Ps Me SOE OLE O CHATHAM, ~° 
Graham. een . se » « 65:0 O| For Rebuilding Barnard’s Palace of Varieties, High Street, 
Barker . : . . ° ° : : 71 OO MORO Chatham, ‘after Destruction .by Fire, for the Trustees of 
Sedgewick , ° D D ° ‘ 8 eee en O Sir Richard Watts’ Charity, Rochester, Mr. J. W. NASH, ~ 


Architect, Rochester. Quantities by the Architect. 


BLACKPOOL. Gates strood 274.) Sa mvt s «4,05 5m 
For Building Dwelling-house, Coach-house, and Stable, Black- Ruby, Rochester . ° : ° : 5 nds 4 50 Oe 
pool, for Mr. R: Singleton. Mr. T. WHITESIDE, Architect. R. West, Strood ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° »- 4,720) [0.6 
Accepted Tenders. Sampson, Chatham . : ° ‘ a 4,650.0 oO 
James Cookson, bricklayer. Callund & Son, Rochester c ‘ a » 4,590 0 oO 
- H. Wilson, carpenter and joiner. Skinner, Chatham 4 <2.4)520;00 6 
James Wheatley, mason. NAYLAR & SON, Rochester (accepted) . » 4,486 0 0 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &ec., TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the thet. ever put before the Public. BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, NR. LEEDS, February 7, 1884. 
From 5s each Gentlemen,— Will you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST- 
. e 


MENT, with Cord and Pulley as last. I may say those fixedin my honse 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST Ande Testimoninisice are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS. My joiner who 


fixed them says ue are SIMPLY PERFEC TION, and I agree with him. 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. JNO. KEENAN, 
W | I WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working 
= & R. LEGGO b] es a ee ae, ee Manohar bpiak & ation “Blake Street, 
: radford—Henry Leggott & Co., Marke ree tretfor oad 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. Greenock_Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. Scotland— Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
X e : : London—Harry Pearce, 125 Great Portland St., W. Glasgow. [gate Road. 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. Newcastle-on- -Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West- 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 

Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £6 
Ii} PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
a | OUTRIGHT. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. 


A. F, ST. GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


a a. 
is 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 


seen ise, ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
85 Chancery Lane, . * ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
London, W.C. Price £12 12s, OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


per pair. 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
| The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger ecale in maw 
Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


- JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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ee 


CAMBRIDGE. 


¥or Painting the Corn Exchange, Cambridge. 


Flack & Sons 
Lever : A 
ROOKE (accepted) . 


COVENTRY. 


For Supply of Boilers for the Waterworks, Coventry. ° 


Marshall, Son & Co. (highest) . 
Galloway & Son 
Renshaw & Co. 
Gimson & Co. 
Piggott & Co. 
Oldham . 
Stableford & Co 
Smith (/owest) . ° 


Twenty-seven tenders were received for 
wecommending the acceptance of Messrs. Galloway & Son’s 
tender, submitted to the Town Council, was withdrawn. 


‘CROYDON. 


For Alterations to the Gun Tavern, Church Street, Croydon, 


DEPTFORD —continued. 


For the Erection of Boiler-house, Engine-house, Chimney- 


; , i£20' 5% 0 shaft, Stables, and other Works at Sun Wharf, Deptford, 
; , fiuno..o. 0 for the Val de Travers Asphalte Paving Company, 
4 4 fore te Xo Limited. Mr. A. J. BOLTON, Surveyor, 56 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 
Saggeanh we). Ne mae : . _ , 8. .0.0 
Killingback <TR ; : ; my 0 oO 
, r £1,429 (Oyo) Mowlem & Co. . ° ‘ ‘ * » 635375 2022 
: « 886450 Perry & Go; \.0. 4 , . ' ‘ + 3,290 50 4p 
F, F 8 [5 Oo Oo Wail Bros. ° . « ° ° e . 3,100 9 fo) 
: 4 815 Oo oO C. Wall cs 5 . e ° . ° » 3,070.0, 0 
: ; 812 0 0 Sal. [email ; c : ; , » 333049 SO: ao 
: J 810 0 oO H. L. Holloway ? : A ‘ i » 2,963 -0 20 
‘ Y 710 0 0 Wy Downes, i+ |. is) 5 eerie A .. 2,860 0 0 
: : 574 9 0 ‘ ‘ , . 
the work. A report - ‘ FINCHLEY. 


For Draining Portion of *Cemetery at Finchley for the Burial 
Board of St. Mary, Islington. 
Quantities by the Surveyor. 


‘Mr. A. M. LEwIs, Surveyor. 


Lowest Tenders. 


for Mr. C. Beaumont. Mr. H. I. Newron, Architect, pare : ; : : ; » £370 ms 2 
17, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. Williata Porter... a kd ee 
Walker # oe: ~ s ~ -: ~ : £888 Oo ie) A. ARP Catley e « e e e r 2 315 (@) a 
Canning & Mullin é e . . . ° 825 (ay 8) George Bell 7 x ; : “i “4 2 GLO. 0, 50 
Lamble ’ ‘ : : : : ‘ «= $10.90 <0 James Hare d : . ; : - O380 80 4a 
,Burmga.& Sons. ( 0 Sa eae 997) xO O T. Robinson - we eee oe ee 
Page Yee (4). Sats > fe ete tg POC DEO C. Taylor ~ 6 SRN * een 
WALLER, 35 Church Street, Croydon (accepfed). 768 Oo oO Harry Turner ©. é 5 : . : a TORTS sae 
Pewterers Work. 

“Davidson: «Sue, 159 11) ieee EUR TOR Om GOSFORTH. 
Helling : : . : . . : . | 90 10 0| For Building Detached Villa, Gosforth, Northumberland, for 
Sanders & Sons . ; < ‘ ‘ ‘ EU8Q 15 0 Mr. John Morrison. Mr. BENJAMIN F. SIMPSON, Archi- 
‘HEATH (accepted) 2 Dah eas ; SBP LO 4,0 tect, 2 Akenside Terrace, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


DEPTFORD. 


eT : , J. Elliot, North Shields. : ; : « £1450, 10 2e 

For Additions and Alterations to the Congregational Church, J. R. Miller, Newcastle _. : C : .. 1440.20 a 
High Street, Deptford, S.E. Mr. HENRY COWELL BOYES, Middlemas Bros., Newcastle . 3 : Pr 1,380 ee) 
Architect. Quantities by. Mr EaG Riddett, 30. Bedford Ve R. Luran, Newcastle _. és ; s 1376 AoE 
Row, W.C, ‘ T. White, Walker-on-Tyne : : ~  Jy3O1 aula 

H. L. "lorrtoway (accepted at reduced esti- W. RICHARDSON, Gateshead-on-Tyne (accepted) 1,266 0 0 
mateyeyn ee 5 «£1,072. 2. 28 Haswell & Waugh, Gateshead-on-Tyne .  . 1,241 5 3 


Quantities by the Architect. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 
GIBBARD’S PATENT 
RELIABLE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Works: TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Office 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD AND Co.) 

ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 


The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs ; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, the most sanitary and most 
durable Wall Decorations, has obtained 13 Prize 
Medals, including the Gold Medal at International 
Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8. 8. PHILLIPS. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 
COLMORE ROW, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout, 


Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 
WM, WOOLLAMS & CO,, 

Si rw g ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 
~ 4 SS) FREE FROM ARSENIC. 
No Travellers Employed. 
> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
3 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
AN & CO. 
NOTE—CITY OFFICES :— 
72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
EFIRE: BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 
HE. Bowen, Stourbridge; WM. HARRIMAN & Oo. (Limited), 
Newcastle ; The ALDRIDGE COLLIERY Co, (Blue Bricks, &.); 
Bowen & EDWARDS, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 


For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
Exhibition, 1884. 
BLUE BRICKS, &c. &c. 
Pots); PEGG & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 


StrorEs at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN ; 
G. E. R. Depot, DEVONSHIRE STREET, E, 
L. & N.-W. R, Depét, OLD Forp, E. 


SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 
SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 


Cuaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
\ R. BENJAMIN TABBERER, Architect and 
to No. 13 BASINGHALL STREET, E.C 


Surveyor, District Surveyor for Greenwich, has removed 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. . 
“©9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June10, 1884. 

“Sm,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It haa 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


‘DEAR MR. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, 

‘DEAR SrR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 


From Hon, and Rev. G. G. ©. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
o2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—*' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat condueted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warm 
external air.’’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
«Road, London.—Works—TYLpRSLEY, near MANCHESTAR. 
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GREENWICH. 

For Erecting Coach-house and Stable, Westcombe Park, Green- 
wich, for Mr. W. C. Johnson. Mr. E. DOUGLAS HOYLAND, 
Architect. Quantities’ by Mr. T. Marcus Houghton, 69 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 

H. Bridell . ee 7A AO 


H. L, HOLLOWAY (accepted) * 6 ees LQ Ou, 0 
J.C. Richardson,, . . ° oe a ZL ft OO 


HULL. 
For Erection of Board School, South Parade, Hull, for the 
Kingston-upon-Hull School’ Board. Mr. WM. BOTTERILL, 


Architect to the Board, 23 Parliament Street, Hull. 

Quantities by the Architect. 
J. Dearie. ~ 2s : . ae . £0,661 -0 0 
R. Sergeant ° a ° . c . BOS 22 a OmO 
J: T. Skinner . : . ° . nhs 300) Os 0 
Darneley & Son : ; : ‘ . O30 1 OmnO 
J. F. Freeman . , : : . min, 5199 105.2 
W. Lison “4 : : : ‘ nO Ode (O nO 
Dalby & Son . : - : : ae 6,209, 0. 0 
J. Ward : ° : : 5 ° Lace, 0 
Hockney & Higgins . : : : : au hh One O 
B. Musgrave . : ; : » 6,096 0 Oo 
OOS lr . - 6,086 0 oO 
M. Harper 3 F ; ‘ A Os O27 LOMO: 
G.W.Stephenson . .. » « 5,946 11 6 
T. Southern, Executors of : ° Sue Jee 1 Oe EO 
JACKSON & SON (accepted) . : Sagoo Go 76 

KENT. 


For Additions, Alterations, and Repairs to Luxted Farmhouse, 
Downe, Kent. - Mr.. St. PIERRE Harris, Architect, 1 
Basinghall Street, E.C. Messrs. Baxter, Payne & Lepper, 


Surveyors. » . : 
J. Laslett, Farnborough . . ts ~ £355 9 0 
Peetowie DOwWNe.* .*- .* .* ~ is é a 346 0 10 


Taylor & Son; Bromley’ . ‘* Eee. . e340, 70" 0 


The tender of Messrs JOHN KING, Limited, for Heating 
the Parish Church at Orpington, Kent, with their “small tube” 
apparatus has been accepted, and the works will be proceeded 
with under the direction and superintendence of Mr. ST. 
PIERRE Harris, Architect, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and 
Orpington. 


KEN T—continued. 
For Completing Three Cottages at Rollo Road, Hextable, 


Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect, 1 Basinghall 
mireet, 1... 


Ne CG Smith ° ‘ ° e . . 8 ° £132 oo 
E. Bicknell . oe aa Ay . ° ° 2, NLO7E 1 OO 
FB, COLOGNE (accepitd) 6” 7, ° ow 15j gue 


LEEDS. 
For Cleaning, Whitewashing, Painting, and Varnishing the 
Inside of the Workhouse Chapel, Beckett Street, Leeds. 


G. Hall : . : ; ‘ ; - ofl IAg OO 
euLLOV ICT rae ww ne omnes é ; «§ bL LOOM? 
asa lCS ate © : c ° ° +505 LODyg Ong gO 
J. W. Gough CPt: aioe G 
W. Grisdale . ; : : : ° ° kere 
E. J. Pickersgill . : : ° : . © 95 Ouno 
Oliver & Son : _ : ; ; : » 84°32 63 
W. Atkinson ‘ : : ; ; ; ah o> eG 
i Dutleromn . : ‘ “fee . . ent AS abt. 
J. Harper, Batley : c : - : te eo. @ 
E. Galloway pA ine : : ° 8 60 TOW 
J. BLACKBURN (accepted) . . . ° . 54-0" 
J. Nicolson, Pudsey , A 4 A ; oe Se eee 
Dearden Bros. . : 5 : ° : : 210 0 
LIVERPOOL. 


For Completion of Lesseps Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, for 
the Toxteth Park Local Board. Quantities by the Engineer, 
Mr. John Price, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 


Vaughan, Manchester : ° “ ° £293 Joao 
Wm. Standing, Garston. : : 4 +) (208 4heeS. 
Birley & Co., Liverpool eae : 5 202 FS 
G. Unsworth, Manchester . ae RAS ; . 186)16780 
Chadwick & Co., Liverpool . Lo Saas » 1S2e ae 
L. Marr, Liverpool . ; : : : « S729 EO 
E. Catterall, Liverpool . - - . 2 SLZEN FO 
S. McCullagh, Liverpool . : : A +167 SIO 
J. McCabe & Co., Liverpool ; : P . 150 0.°0 
P. WALKDEN & Co. (accepted) . . : of 150 -Oun0 
Engineer’s estimate, . ° . . «180 O70 


LONDON. 
For Erecting new Mortuary in St. George’s Churchyard, St. 
George’s Road, Peckham, S.E. Mr. J. C. REYNOLDS, 
Surveyor. 


H. L. HOLLOWAY (accepted) reduced estimate .£792 0 oO 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW B 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle asin Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


MAKERS OF WI 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, fare quite permanent, 


SHAWCROSS'S PATENT, 1885. 
DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY. 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced- 
No Chemical Baths are required. Water only is used. The 
manipulation is exactly similar to the Ferro-Prussiate Process. 
No additional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 


LIND COMPANY, 


NDOW BLINDS 


plica Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


&c.,on Ap 
4 LAWRFNCE LANE. E.C. 
Established in 1880. ; an 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. 


The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of 
making the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade. 
and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hithertc 
charged abroad or by the London agents. 

See “ Building News,” Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to th 

Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 

Oratory, executed by this Establishment. 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at 15s. per sq. ft. 
Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at 
20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing. 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. | 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


| 
The modern and important discovery in the process of making | 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- | 
known “Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. pe | 
pe more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut} 


. GARDINER 


ails, 
The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni. | 


form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet_pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nail: 
and free from wasters. they are found cheaper in actual use thar 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. per cwt. less. J 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited for Builders, Joiners 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufticien 
to convince axy one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS.. 
; OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS OERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL| Ji Ri - 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. = H 


WrRoT ‘lRONWwoO 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
FURN 


ALL SAINTS |RoNwoRKS 
PRES 7 Ok 


-wWRoq |RON SASHES & CRSEMENTS. I 
FIRE PRoof K INSURANCE Doors. 


CHiqtoques & EstimATES on Replication. 


N #fticient Book-keeper by double entry seeks 

R -ENGAGEMENT. Thorough knowledge of the Build- 

Excellent testimonials as to ability, &c,—Address, 
J AS. BURGESS, Post Office, Leicester, 


“FACTORY—KENSINGTON 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Circular on application. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


| |}Out of 174 in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 

Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower yrice delivered 
ex *ship’’ within one month. 

|] Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 1s, 7a. 

| in stamps, 


TALI ee 


& Sows. 


RK of EVERY KIND. ff 


| Also large stock of Dry Wainscot. Oak, and Pitch Pine Floor 
| Boards with above special joint, to conceal nails. 
IMPORTERS— 


\VIGERS BROS, Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
Telephone, 3,188. 
a stock of Dry Mahogany. Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 


ings, Deals. xc. 
Ga FOR 


& DOMESTIC 
IJURE. 


BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price Two Shillings. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. , 
For Construction of 600 feet run of 3-feet 9-inch by 2-feet | For Building Board School, Coburg Road, Lambeth. Mr, 
6-inch Brick Sewer in Little Pulteney and Rupert Streets, T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
for the Vestry of St. James, Westminster. Mr. HENRY J. Godfrey & Son , . ' : ° . £14,986 0 o 
MONSON, Surveyor. W. Tongue , ° ° ‘ 8 © - 14,360 0 0 
James Pizzey . Stes kis Sane cca « £1,220,40. 16 W. Shepherd . : ‘ ° : : . 14330 0a 
J. S. Halliwell : . ‘ . P 1572 48 sO J. Shillitoe & Son , = - ; é a. 14,3505 Ae 
Richard Mayo . . . . 5 : erat, 130s Sao W. Shurmur <i ae ; : : » 14,089 0 Oo 
John Hoare & Son , - . . : « ,1,005, 20 0 i ..oc 5 ps: Wood” | . ° a < 135/73 ee 
J. Mowlem & Co. . A : A : 9,050.01 9 Priestley & Gurney . ; e e e e 13,500) <6 =a 
Charles Kilfinsback -* «sy ©: on et eee) aan Lathey Bros. 2) s;0° tieAS Gans? tesoge am 1 eee 
William Neave & Son ‘ : j .) O44 0 00 GO J. Grover & Son , . . . ‘ e...13,456 0 O 
JOSEPH MEARS (accepted). , ° ‘ ¢. 4920 70 -D COX . . ; : . A a. 13,28h40 76 
George Butler . : i : F : 895 -0 0 Wall Bros. 6 : ; F ; : x 13;234...0 0 
For Taking Down and Rebuilding Premises in College Street, Me porn : ; [ee ° ane oe 4 e 
E.C., for the Innholders Company. Mr. J. DoucGLass EC Howells Sda i warren ee 5 
MATHEWS, Architect, 11 Dowgate Hill, E.C. Quantities Kifk & Rand ll a er . * ag a 
by Mr. J. S. Quilter. che : . . 2 oe 
ee Stimpson & Co. . he ae : - 12,989 0 oO 
E. Conder. . val) te | eeu eeites) 264,085 OND Wie Choaler 33 
Grover & Sons . : 4 : lg, 286uNO V0 ‘ Cat ore te y ¥ ; . 2 Dare 
Nightingale 4.285 5 ta, =: J.fegrard ¥ . . - Hon Ba S s -12,026)" ‘o-n0 
= . i : } i ; EM 5b Atherton & Latta : : ‘ . ™, T2900“ @ 
Dove Bros. ‘ ° 5 A : ‘ SaEy27 5G TO Holl = 
Ledstone & Sons . : ° 4,190 0 Oo Re x aay : . ; e yt een 
: . Downs ; ; é A ; 2 12,649) 0. 10 
Ashby & Horner TT ene «| SeMarpaltiorte : : 
’ W. Oldrey 3 : : . . « 12,500 0.0 
Colls & Son") 20), vane 0d 58 ’ 
: 2s W. Brass & Son s oe T2O ae 
Smith & Son . . : . 4 A *:143;000,,,.07 .0 C. Wall ‘ ; +, 12.953 ovo 
BRASS & SONS (accepted) . 3 5 3 e575 «0; 0 H. L. Holloway , ; 12,163 545 


For the Erection of Two Shops in the Gray’s Inn Road, for | For Construction of Sewers and Alterations of Existing Sewers 


Mr. Hollington. Mr. R. W. CRAw Ley, Architect. within the District for the Holborn Board of Works. Mr. 
Spencer & Co. «, “ oa ° : - £950 0 O Lewis H. Isaacs, Surveyor. 

H. L. Holloway . ‘ i, : : A LOO mo W. T. Williamson . ‘ ‘ ° - £2,949 9 oO 

Wyard . . . . : : : . ey FLL, £020 W. Stubbs ° , 222 Ts e « 2,499 9 0 

For Erecting Billiard-room and Additions to Fairlawn, New a oe MR ar ru ae . a 

Cross Road, S.E., for Colonel Kirby. Mr. J.B. WALL, | J ‘pinzey RU 

: . . . e ° Om 6 e e ) 

nyt ls ee J: Mowlem'& Co, 2 *s 44 *6 "0 aeenee ae 

H. peg 3 © . y 7) . > d - £405 oo Je Mears : . . e : 6 oa e e 2,100 0 GO 

- 1. HOLLOWAY (accepied) 9 » gw. 397 0 KYLLINGBACK (accefted)'. 9 *. 6 ¢ = 1 Oogueuee 


For Sanitary Arrangements and Improvements at No. 20 | For Sanitary Improvements and new Hot-water Services at 


Lowndes Square, for the Right Hon. Viscount Newport. No. 6 Fellows Road, Haverstock Hill, for Mr, Sydney L. 
Mr. MARK H. JupGE, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Sanitary Behrens. Mr. MARK H.JUDGE, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and 
Surveyor, 8 Park Place Villas, W. Sanitary Surveyor. 


BERTRAM & SON (accepted) ° : : - £216 4.0 VERNALL & GRIFFITHS (accepted). 


y. ZINC orother 

p PERISHABLE MATERIAL. 

PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGT 
+ THE ONLY GLA 


Ad 


SANCTUS BELL (1() System of VENTILATION for 
Z Churches and Chapels. 


* DESIGNS, + &g.% on application to 
SHARP & CO., 


11 HOLBORN CIRCUS, | 
LONDON, E.C. 


ECK, CALLOW & CO, 5 


PRUDENTIAL WORKS, Greville Street, Holborn, E.C., at the rear of the Prudential Life Assurance Company. 
ELECTRIC BELLS. ELECTRIC LIGHTS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


7 


Estimates Free Architocts’ Specifications specially attended to. 


OctopeR 16, 1885. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


rf 


el 


LONDON —continiued. 


LONDON — continued. 


For Enlargement of Board School, Barrett Street, Oxford'} For Building Board School, Flora Gardens, Hammersmith, 
Street.. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect, MreT. 1 BAILEY, Architect. ° 
F. & F. J. Wood : : ; le 5 w42,500''0 +0 Chamberlen Bros. . - - : ’ £15,800 On Og 
J. F. Sargeant . i 5 0 : hoz 327,45 FOO je Godfrey SCID ON mrs . : . ' 112,800) "0m OG 
GS. Peohacd } F : i " cow? 2930 OO J. Shillitoe & Son , 4 . 2 . 1 TP. 2450; Oa 
J. M. Macey & Sons. 4 , . 4 ma 2,2hle OO W. Tongue 4 “ : . : vi “11,0024 Oeeo 
J. Godfrey & Son. ‘ ‘ i ; Stes LOO 2.00 Kirk & Randall : ie é ; , 11,820 oe) 
Atherton & Latta. J a 4, : Pree, LO) -O Gu) yr ee Wargeantn x ; F c ‘ 11,772 GO 
E. C. Howell & Son. A . 5 4 POO. OO Keyes, Head & Co. 5 4 5 A ode 11570 n Cee 
M. Manley 5 * A 5 : A 7,003 0. a Wall Bros. cs 4 : 5 ; 7 Y11, 675 00 
be Brass & Son F 5 : i 4 cm 2,054.5. 070 J. Grover & Son 4 gor as : 11,5275 Ou. @ 
Siijerrard. x : A , 5 et OG. OO Priestley & Gurney . : : A 11,404.0 0 
G.'S.'S. Williams & Son . : : 4 , 1,094 0 "0 E. Gr Howell & Sons .« ‘ : 11,404,.0 0 
J. Grover & Son : : . 3 ; i 104 ODO W. Brass & Son , : : Li;3th oon 
W. Oldrey : ‘ 4 : : i QO38 OO W. Oldrey* . 4 : i. 11,300 0 0 
H. L. Holloway 4 ; ; i Fi 4) ame) Oy ae W. Downs : : , : 11,150. 0.0 
W. Shurmur.. . . . 5 : 0594, On, © W. Johnson . {1,136.0 © 
Priestley & Gurney : 3 ; A t5045. 0° -O S.J. Jerrard . 11,1 3ie Oa 
Wall Bros. - 5 é A 5 5 Los © Ae -Hlart 2. [hi20 jou oO 
Lathey Bros. . . . ; ». 1,895 0. © J. Holloway sj x ; II,I00| 0 oO 
Stimpson & Co. A S ; tl 033180; 1 Patman & Fotheringham : d 11,095 0 O 
J. Holloway . - . : - 1,805 0 9 W. Shurmur é i + 111/087 Boma 
e. Wall. . : ; A : ‘ pee e705 Om O H. L. Holloway - s . -IL,047 0-6 
F. & F. J. Wood ‘ ; . . 1L,030% (OFA 
For Rebuilding of Glue and Size Works, Spa Road, Bermond- Stimpson & Co. . ; ; z » . +e 10,9807 0) .@ 
sey, for Messrs. B. Young & Co. Messrs. WHEELER & Atherton & Latta : : y sa vitOba7 sows 
HOLLANDS, Architects, Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lathey Bros. 7 ; ; 6 . 10876 0.0 
Lane. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 1 Adelaide C. Wall , d j cae 10,655 0 oO 
Street, Charing Cross, W.C. : nr 
Atherton & Latta. 5 ‘ . » £81950 o o| For Enclosing Additional Land for Board School, Cook’s 
Kennard Bros. . 5 : . ‘ . 6,875 0 oO Ground. 
Bi vee Bea! ek Os NGI 19,01 6,685)./0 Yoh.4 .C, Wall ee ee ee neers Ae opie, 
Hill Bros... > i i ‘ 6,677-0°10 | Stimpson & Co. 1. ; : feat Me TOO Sar mec 
W. & H. Castle z 2 F : 5 NOG} Oh W. Oldrey 4 C ' C 5 Px Ss O70 Om ¢ 
Collgciouns= .« .* .- . + . Sethi! 6/5807 0 o | * Eathey Bros, Sale eriay, ats ee go 969 0 0 
aes a ’ 7 : ; : ( “yee % ne For Forming Covered Playgrounds at Board Schools. 
A. M. Deacon & Co. Be yh 8 gts 65375: -O---S: | Westville Road. 
ereIsomtithe: 4 0 ttn + 5 HINO 46963208 04 LO Fa Woollams, (i ~~ *« ="uo we £315 402.6 
Jerrard  . : . ‘ 4 3 . 6,249 0 of} Ewart&Sons . : ; F : o '2AQ VO" -0 
je & J. Gréenwood F ; . ; 5 7 6,224.0) .08]| * Daubeney Read. 
Chafen . . * ° . . ~ Of48"0. oO W. Lowes . 4 : : : 5 4 247° 9 'o 
Killby & Gayford é 7 ‘ ; : $926,064 0’ o| Riley Bros. '. : 5 wi de Ss ec 2AOMFOMEO 
Martin, Wells & Co. . ° ° “ : 5,028 LO =O Holden & Co. 5 : : 4 . 1225 =O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
82 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Brits or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


PRAGUE'S ‘‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estarus, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBies, upon application. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
Group ILI. (South Gallery, North Court), Stand 382. 


Registered if PAVODILOS. 4) Trade Mark. 


POULTNEBHY’S 


PATENT FLOORING, 


ORNAMENTAL FLOOR BORDERS, 


DADOS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, &c. 
Patented throughout Europe, the United States 
of America, and the Colonies. 

Full Particulars and Prices of A. PUTNEY, 
Baltic Wharf, Paddington, London, W.; or of 
his Agents, throughout the Country. 


“SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883, 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 
AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 
The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 22%.8%9032 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L”: 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices § Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFfFICH, BATH. 


‘PHSSS POSSESS SOSSOSOOSHSOSSSOSSSSSSIOOOSD 


SIMPLEX TiEAP 


SPOOVSOCS 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, « * * * * * * * 
xxx «x SKYLIGHTS & 
SS HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No > Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PILDPPSP SILLS ILL 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * # * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * # 
COPS S OSES OSO SHPO TESS SSO SPOSCE LO VOSOO DS; 


CSSSS55 
RSs 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 


UCTION IN PRICE. 
HESH Boat, Durable SLATES, whichareso 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions: Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUScOoTT (whose name is so well known. in_con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
reduction of Twenty :per Cent._For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


VENTILATION. 


The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 
is by 


THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


(Inlet and Exhaust) 
OF THE 


Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co., 
115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 


BATH STONE. 


FACILITIES FOR SELECTION AND QUALITY 
UNEQUALLED, HAVING UPWARDS OF 
300,000 FHET CUBE 


IN STOCK OF ALL KNOWN DESCRIPTIONS. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
Prices quoted on dopeation for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH § TONE, Specifications and Builders’ use 


Address—YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 
GALVANIZED (GoRRUEATED PITCRED) 
ROOF 


TRON ROOHING. 
HAY SHEDS, BUILDINGS, CHURCHES, SCAOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, 
GALVANISED IRON SHEETS. 


Felt Tanks, Fencing, Eaves, Gutters, Down 
Spouts, Nails, &c. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, ("ciyndetwen 870." South 


ie A 


E. F. BLAKELEY & CO,» 
25 Hatton Garden, Liverpool, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. NEW BROMPTON. 

Pedestal Tables for Teachers. For Erection of Printing-room and Assembly-room Floors, for 
G.M. Hammer. 2 by PAs wees » B5tE7 BO the New and Latter House of Israel, New Brompton, 
H.&G. Edwards . 5 . . 49 Syl Tig Kent. _ Quantities by the Architects, ‘Messrs. Margetts,, 
1. CEOWYS a sce aa isk 8 3 Cue toy - ea er Ere Son & Co., Chatham, Kent. 
E, H. Sarjeant : . ° . ° ° ou 15920). 10 Building. ; Ironwork, 
W..H. Lascelles & Co. . hae te . 4 wit. tO Heaven, Rochester . : i fake 0 0 £2,600 0 a 
N. Snow . : ° : : ° , : aid dy Jones & Son, Gloucester - : 3,069 "cure 2,228 GG 
Jenks & Wood o +. + @ a tn oned, 100. “ Wielden, Bishopsgate ©," 3,275 . © (unease 
Davis Bros. . ; : nak Ousint) Hocking & Tuttlebee, Graves- 

Platform for Teacher's Desk. end and Stroud . : « 3345 Oe 2437 Os gr 
I CruwySices 5 i er er OES: Seager, Sittingbourne. 3,199 0 O* 2,284°0 © 
G. M. Hammer d F J : x ilniOaD NAYLAR & SONS, Rochester 
H. & G. Edwards : ; ; 1 OMEON, (accepted) . : ‘ 2,097. Gump 2.353" One 
Davis Bros. . : : : ae 2 2» O18? 9 Linay, Chatham ; ° - 2,306 0 @ 
NuSnowee ve SNe pole \emmOgky ee Sampson, Chatham Jae s it, (Ome -— 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. : i ; BTU (ita) Bathurst, Chatham . : - 3,058 © 1 — 
E. H. Sarjeant : : 5 : : DI oO Nye Bros., Chatham A . 2,008 “07 oO — 
Jenks & Wood 2 : O.wis 9 Architect’s estimate : © 42,990 50 30 2,446 0 o 

For Repairing Terra-cotta Treads to eee) at Board 


School, Droop Street. NEW FOREST. 
A. & W. Nisvehuat : , f > . .£13 10 0 | For Building Lodge at Alum Green. Mr, H. E. HAWKER, 


Architect, Bournemouth, 


n ; < : ; : , png fe) 

W Olde ; od ies v3 JONES & SON (accepted) ee £260 0 c 
For Partition at ene Schock Marlborough Road NEWPORT. 

W. Oldrey'.. : ; : S ‘ -£46 0 0O| For Erection of Two Houses, Merchant Street, Newport, Mon, 

Stimpson & Co. . : 7, ATONEO for Mr. H. E. Prosser. Mr. G. ROSSER, Architect, New- 
For New Block-flooring at Infants School. Die Street. port, Mon. Mike... ‘ 

J. Holloway . ; ; ; ‘ ; : nf ¥30 io JAMES WILLIAMS, Victoria Avenue, Maindee, 

{Royse , . : . 7 q > WASY 1 Mon. (accepted ) 6 ° 7 ° ‘ . £460 Oo © 

Sey Jerrard. ‘ i é ; : ; /Preg* Owo PENDLEBURY. 

Te ollenayen: » 113° © | For Construction of Culvert at Slack Brook, North Dean Street,. 
For Altering W.C.’s aad Raising Boundary: Wall at Grove Pendlebury. Mr. A. H. BICuN TA Surveyor. 

Road School. R. Lomax, Eccles - es > » #6235119, Gy 

S. J. Jerrard. co}. . . , = bdSy Diy? Ate Valentine, Pendleton , ad: ‘ «+ ghOS cl ae 

J. Roy . 3 : , eA OSS H. Snake & Sons, ‘Eccles, yh. one eae of. SG Qtr ete 
For New Block- Marten Tnfants School, Gainsborough Road. R. Lomex, Eccles . . : R + 147 Wie 

J,Grover& Son.  . ww ww £147 0 0 | Worthington & Pownall, Manchester ose) See ee 

. Cox ; . : . : . . . & 1Z00HOF O Powell Bothers, Swinton . 8 4 18 2 Jeo ae) me Omens 

W. Shurmur : . 19808) JO;%0 F. McCullock, Manchester o,f , 8. wt, oe ee ee 
For Forming Corridor at rene Sanek Meador Fields. H. Davies, Pendlebury tt? baa, oy kee +431) Oe 

Jo F: Sargeant : : : : é : ~ £95570. O F. Chapman, Swintgn . Mord) TO Dae 

C, Cox es ° . ° : : : : 2, HOS). OANO: J. OAKES, Kearsley, Bolton (accepted) : « 112 toe 

W. Shurmur , . : . : : : » FSO 18S Surveyor’s estimate" 4 wages foe . if 34 Oa 


EKLECTRIC HOUSE BELLS. 
GRANT, BROS. & CO., 
WORKS, CAMBRIDGEhE HEATH. 

Stanufacturers of every descripfion of 
And all Fitting: and Accessories for ate ‘Trade. 
Pushes in China, Marble, Glass, Wood, and Brass, of Best Quality, at very Low Prices. 
BURGLAR & FIRE ALARMS FITTED & THE FITTINGS SUPPLIED. 
ESTIMATES FREE to BUILDERS and the TRADE, for FITTING FINISHED or UNFINISHED BUILDINGS. 


20€~«€*@&wHELUMECGVG EH HOLBORN, W.C. 
IC BELLS, BATTERIES, INDICATORS, 
SPECIALITE IN INDICATORS WITH ELECTRICAL REPLACEMENT. 
+3 PARQUET FLOORINGS. WOOD CARVINGS. 


a) # a 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. All Styles executed for the Trade at Spscia. 
qI- 2a RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
-_ fos] Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, the country. 
O © @O Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application, 
mca: eS 
tee ee 
Perms oO ee 
9) fe 
| ee 
ee (eee (= 
Oe wu &leas 
u fs 
EI Pp YS 
>» < ex 02 
so 
ea cs | ARTISTIC 
se Ke = SS 
NAMENTALE. 
A <j & (Turpin’ s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared % OrPARQUET. 
AN = = PARQUET on deal back laminations, equal in wear to 


inch Solid Parquet. Used ‘for Veneering old 


existing deal floor, and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. BACKING. 


VODU IVE? SSE) Oi Wea ARCHITHOT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. — Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Garett: 16,° 188621 THE ARCHITEOT. 9 


SUPPLEMENT 
PORTSMOUTH. SOUTHPORT. 

For Building Sanatorium at the Portsmouth Lunatic Asylum, | For Delivery on Trucks at Southport of Sixty Cast-iron Hinged 
Milton, Portsmouth (Heating Apparatus not included). Gulley Grids and Frames, 21} inches by 13 inches, each 
Mr. J. W. STRovD, Architect, Brougham Road, Southsea. to weigh, with the Hinged Grid and Frame together, 
Quantities by Mr. G. Rake, Portsea. 2 cwt., for the Corporation, Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough 

= Sal OL ELS DORN PASTIME TEE TI £2,302 3 3 Surveyor. 

; eae ee ete i Gea a Butler, Londom 4.5, 50¢ sin  tiepedl (yates hhly a CORR OMEIO 
J. Cockerell We B. ; 4 : . : ore ie Hardy & Padmore, Worcester. : - .) 4071070: 
C.& W.R. Light ve 7,099 © ©1} The Tees Side Iron Company, Middlesbrough . 43 10 o 
ee ee ? te ememees 2,090 ONO) FT Peach, oGo,. Landay sac. nuk. 42: (9aL0 
SCR ot ane MeeeeZ,OdSPIO°TO"! Eye of Daniel Clark, Carlisle. > 9. Hy Ni nu 42 One 
i Fae ets "OY eee 7 808 4 s Whessce Foundry, Darlington), s..5 ., +.» « » 30,.0m60 

: : . 4 : : : raze? Langley Mill, Notts. ° 3 : , =i) Cie ee 
T. P. HALL (accepted) Rc esi. 0s ee 1506714 11 | 7 & Si Roberts, West Bromwich. se 36) Gao 

Bull & Son (informal). jo Bagshaw. d. sons, Balley sin) can a. bi en Oe 
B. R. Isaac, Liverpool . < Lets, 

RATHVILLY. : a dead aA cieit “se Bee ae 
For Building Dispensary, Residence, &c., for the Guardians, | W: Richards, Middlesbrough . . . . 34 0 oO 
: y an : : J. Pendleton & Co., Liverpool ~ 2 : “1 33) SOMO 

Rathvilly. Mr. H. R. NerwrTon, Architect, 202 Great St ; 

hc : anton Iron Works, Notts . : ; : a 32 ee 
Pp eae Mei £1,050 0 0 J. Crowther & Co., Huddersfield . ! : b? 31-10 ere. 
oe Bee pred i i * A105 J. E. Hainsworth, Dewsbury. 5 : é s P3081 Om eee 
ROCHESTER. J. Fletcher & Sons, Salford . ~ j j 7 3058080 

For Erection of New Schoolroom for Choristers and Master’s R. Bradley & Co., Wakefield a ge ia a eis 
Residence, for the Dean and Chapter of Rochester| Pearson & Knowles, Warrington. . . . 30 0 o 
Cathedral. Mr. J. A. REEVE, Architect, Great James T. Bridges & Sons, Wolverhampton. . i gS ot 
Street, Bedford Row. Quantities by Messrs. Stoner & | Evans & Brownell,Cannock. =. . . . 30 0 0 
Son, 8 Blomfield Street City Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffiel ° & 428 708TO 

: ; j Fléche. R. C. Brook & Co., St. Helens, ‘ : te 2S aROReO 
Nightingale, London .. 2 £3,501. O80 TIGiO. .0 Brookfield Foundry, St. Helens . : r 1} i289holmor 
Raed ond i Widnes Foundry, Wid 

arrod, London . Vae™hls a <3:4 20 OREO pete emte) idnes Foundry, Widnes . ; : a 27D oMS 
Holliday, London . . ; 3,292 Os.0 64.0 0 Tickle Bros., Wigan ; : : : : we asco ee 
Foord & Sons, Rochester . 3,097 0 oO 37.-0.0 Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co., London . : sne25, o5eeO 
Callund & Son, Rochester . 3,040 0 Oo 106"+0)..0 T. Smith & Co., Blaydon-on-Tyne F . <4 2PRQEO: 
Naylar & Son, Rochester . 2,976 0 oO B5u'0-4.0 Douglas Forge, Wigan . ° : : 24uAOus © 

Son ¥T ae H. Hodge, Southport . > y . «23 0 tig ms 

; : R. & J. Rankin, Liverpool , ° . ss (23,0200 

For Making Roads at Mount Pleasant, St. Albans. G. Cie Tattle Lever { i fj : ‘ Bs Ouran 
2 ( aa Tenders. L HORROCKS & OWEN, Tyldesley (accepted) . cen 2 Zen) 

HAMBERLAIN (accepte. : : ; : £425 (7 0 
Capper . 5 ‘ : ‘ : ‘ aAOZ TELS 


Ham Hill Stone! Ham Gill Stone!!! For Ham Hill 


7 WORKINGTON. f Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 

For Alteration to Green Dragon Hotel, Workington. Mr. | SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 

G. D. OLIVER, Architect, Carlisle. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
Gray, Mason & Co. (accepted). Basin, N W. [ADVT. 


STEREOSCOPIC CO., 
54 CHEAPSIDE. 


GRAPH 
LESSONS 


STEREOSCOPIC CO., 
108 &110 Regent > t-f O iT 
Street. a’ EU a4 
Ny A hh 


= h as A 


TO PURCHASERS 43 4 OF APPARATUS. 
A Studio is Reserved both at 108 and 110 Regent Street and 54 Cheapside exclusively for Amateurs, in which Lessons 
are given in Private. IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS. 


“To the student of architecture it is a most useful servant on a sketching tour, in supplementing the work of his pencil, because for want of 
time many objects of study are not able to be done justice to in his note-book.”— Architect. 
For Price Lists, Opinions of the Press, and all Particulars, apply to Manager, Photo Apparatus Departments, 


LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO,, 103 & 110 REGENT STREET, or 54 CHEAPSIDE, 


THE BEST SYSTEM .OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S 
Specially NEAT, 


e UONES’ GER IMPROVED’ EYPANSION JOINT 
: | adapted CHEAP. 


vee ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, | Px °#URcHES. 


USED, 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 


ALWAYS yan STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS fii 
Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- PUBLIC BUILDINGS aN! 
SINT: USED, | PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and : > oN 
MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. &e, SS 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Illustrated Catalogu and Price List Tre, SILVER MEDAL, 1881. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON, who has decided to settle in 
England, has purchased one of the mansions at Kensington 
Palace, which is now being decorated and fitted for her in a 
most costly manner by Mr. Greysmith of Brighton. 

THE preliminary lecture of a course on Science of Con- 
struction was: delivered gratis, at Exeter Hall, on Friday last, 
by Mr. T. G. Gribble, A.M.I.C.E., Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The lecture was well attended. The course itself commences 
to-night (Friday). - Particulars may be obtained from the secre- 
tary at Exeter Hall. 

MEssrs. J. & T. GENT & Co., of Leicester, fitted the whole 
of the electric bells at Thornhill House, Londonderry, which 
was illustrated in our last number. 

THE four-light south transept window of St. James’s Church, 
Swansea, has just been fitted with Munich stained glass, in 
memory of the late Mr. J. C. Richardson. The subjects 
selected are the Acts of Mercy, in recognition of his well 
known charity. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Mayer & Co. 

Messrs. C. ISLER & Co., of. 88 Southwark Street, S.E., 
have secured the contract from the Australian Government for 
their improved patent registered turnstiles for the racecourses. 
These turnstiles are supplied with Messrs, Isler’s latest patent 
improvements, ; 

THE Indestructible. Paint Company (Limited) are now 
supplying their permanent preservative paints and solutions for 
the whole of the lamp-posts, orderly bins, protection posts, &c., 
of the City of London (which were last done with their paint 
eight years ago). 

THE American Elevator Co., 38 Old Jewry, E.C., have 
received the contract for one of their standard hydraulic lifts, to 
be erected in the building of the-Cercle Social, at Mulhouse 
(Alsace). 

THOMAS POTTER & SONS, 44 South Molton Street, and 
361 Oxford Street, London, have just made and shipped to 
America a handsome brass lectern, also an altar desk and pulpit 
desk. The lectern is of very -gond proportions, and consists of 
a circular moulded base and shaft with bell top, upon which is 
mounted a conventional eagle from an antique design, and en- 
graved on the ball is ‘“‘ Thy Word is Truth,” the whole being a 
present to the Monumental Church, Richmond, United States, 


just executed a quantity of wrought-iron work, consisting of 
gates, railings, altar lights, standards, &c., &c. ; also an hydraulic 
lift for mortuary:chapel for the new American church, Paris. 

_KERSHAW’S patent pneumatic ventilators have recently 
been adopted, or are about to be adopted, at the following 
buildings :—Public Hall, Burnley ; Zion Chapel, Colne ; instru- 
ment rooms at Manchester.and Liverpool Post, Offices ; Bolton 
Post Office; Warwick Post Office; Leicester Post Office ; 
Halifax Post Office ;,Queen’s Arms, Hotel, London; Messrs. 
Bolckow & Vaughan’s Works,, Middlesbrough ; Black Horse 
Restaurant, London; Public Hall, Colwyn Bay; Barrow 
Hospital ; St. John’s Schools, Baguley, Cheshire ; the Offices 
of the M. S.& L. Railway Company, Stalybridge. Without 
doubt the patent pneumatic ventilator and patent inlet and air 
diffuser has proved one of the most successful ventilating ap- 
pliances introduced of late years. ; 

THE Church of St. Michael, Tividale, has been supplied 
with a new pulpit of Caen stone, the work being executed by ~ 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. The 
pulpit is hexagonal on plan, and the body consists of traceried 
panels, with canopied heads, the spaces between the arches 
being filled with diaper work. In the front panel is a well- 
carved figure of “‘ St. Michael and the Dragon,” the patron saint 
of the church being St. Michael. 

A MEETING of the lath-splitters of Glasgow has been held, 
at which it was reported that the men had struck against the 
proposal of Mr. James Thomson to reduce ‘his men’s wages 
from 28s. 6d. to 25s. per week of fifty-seven hours; and as a 
like reduction has been threatened by some of the other em- 
ployers, the meeting unanimously resolved to take the same 
steps that Mr. Thomson’s men have taken. ° : 

IN consequence of the persistence of the railway com- 
panies in charging high goods ‘rates, Messrs. Nettlefolds, 
Limited, have decided to give up their Castle Iron and Steel 
Works, at Wellington, which were erected ten or twelve years 
ago at acost of 80,000/. A site has been obtained near the 
river Usk, at about five miles distance from Newport (Mon.), 
where new works are to be erected. 2 

THE report of the John Cockerill Company of Seraing, one 
of the most important of the Belgian iron and steel works, 
states that the’ total value of the production during the past 
year was 1,472,400/., against 1,544,800/. in the year 1883-84. 
The gross profit was 121,5052, against 124,684/. in 1883-84. -- 
A dividend of 7 per cent. has been declared. The Company 


by a member of the congregation. This same firm have also | has a paid-up capital of 600,000/., and had in its employment 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. [DZ7wR 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, 


66 STORKS RD., LONDON, S.E. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any 
part of the World. 


\IESSSWZN 
Estimates Free on Application. VEN LT SS0M 
WOOD PAVING. ZSSSSSCG 


LATHS- FROM “THE ARCHITEC 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a - 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Departure of Crusaders for the Solv Land. 


BY G. GUFFENS. 


Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. 


LA 


AWE 
AML 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches, 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & Co., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


PAIN’S SMOKE ROCKETS FOR TESTING DRAINS: 


Cheapest, Simplest, and most Efficient Test yet invented. . 
Burn from Ten to Fifteen Minutes and emit a dense volume of Smoke. 
6s. per dozen. 48s. per gross. 
VM. AN Ue a. Ce) cues CIN as ep ee 


JAMES PAIN, 9 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, EC. 
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injJune this year 10,315 workmen, against 10,367 at the corre- 
‘sponding date last year. The report states that the prospects 
for the current year are favourable. .The Company have 
obtained a large order for steel sleepers from the Midland 
Railway of India. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


A Smoke-consuming Kitchener.—Mr. Henry Thompson 
may fairly claim to have grappled with, and successfully over- 
come, one of the greatest and most vitally important sanitary 
difficulties of the age, in inventing and perfecting a kitchener 
which effectually severs the Gordian knot of the smoke-nuisance 
by entirely consuming the smoke generated in it, and if the 
invention meets with the support it deserves, and be applied, 
as no doubt it will speedily be, to other forms of stoves and 
furnaces, we may hope that in the not very distant future our 
new buildings and monuments may be spared the sad disfigure- 
ment and destruction which is so manifest in those which have 
been subjected, in some cases for only a very few years, to the 
deleterious effects of the smoke-impregnated atmosphere of 
London and other large towns, to say nothing of the incalculable 
advantages the public would derive from the elimination of the 
smoky element from the air we breathe. The kitchener in 
question, which may be seen in action daily, and its merits 
practically tested, at Messrs. Thompson & Co.’s show-rooms, 
St. Andrew’s Buildings, 165 Queen Victoria Street, is made in 
various sizes, is of handsome design, possesses ample accom- 
modation, a capacious boiler for the supply of bath, lavatory, 
&c., and—which is regarded by most housewives as a valuable 
desideratum—it presents an unusually large open front for 
roasting. It burns common coal, making a bright, clear fire, 
without any appearance of smoke. When the stove itself has 
been carefully examined, an easy ascent to the roof may be 
made by means of a commodious lift, and there any lingering 
doubts will be dispelled by an inspection of the chimney, which 
will be found to be absolutely smokeless until, as a further test, 
the valve which governs the “consumer” is removed, and the 
ordinary flood of smoke is poured forth, thus, by contrast, 
practically demonstrating the value of the invention and the 
efficacy of its application. 

Rubber Stamps.—The rubber stamps manufactured by 
Mr. J. Berkley, of 8 Livery Street, Brmingham, can be recom- 
mended as excellent of their kind, and clean in working. 
Every purpose for which the services of a stamp may be re- 


One-third 


quired seems to have been thought of, and an article can be 
supplied for the purpose in various mountings, from plain to 
elaborate and ornamental. The combination stamp 1s an in- 
genious arrangement, combining a pen and pencil with the 
rubber stamp. As to design, there can scarcely be a limit to 
execution of any design desired frcm simple letters to mono- 
grams, on to trade-marks, figured designs, &c. And, moreover, 
there is no delay in executing orders, an order recently sent 
from London having been executed by return of post. ‘ 

Sash Fastener.—Among the _ specially-designed. contri- 
vances to secure windows and sashes from being opened by 
trespassers from without, the sash fastener of Messrs. Lingham 
Bros., of 22 Great Hampton Street, Birmingham, commends 
itself for simplicity and efficiency. The design of this sash 
fastener comprehends a simple mechanical arrangement of 
easy action for securely fastening window sashes, and prevent- 
ing rattling in stormy weather. The outer sash has screwed to 
it a socket piece, and on the inner sash is secured the catch 
piece of the fastener. The socket on the sash has jointed to it 
the end-piece of the barrel, in which is arranged a helical 
spring. ‘This spring acts upon a disc, formed on the inner end 
of a small spindle, which works out through the end of the 
barrel. The outer end of the spindle is attached to a duplex 
finger-piece which is fastened by pressing it down over the 
incline surfaces of the catch. This causes the spring in the 
barrel to be compressed, and the outer portion of the finger- 


| piece slips under the notched part of the catch, where it is © 


securely held by the pressure of the helical spring against the - 
disc of the finger-piece. The fastener is released in a moment . 
by placing two of the fingers against the curved ends of the 
finger-piece, and drawing it inwards so as to compress the 
helical spring to a greater extent, and so release the finger- 
piece. Below the end-piece is a movable plate, which is 
pressed upwards by a spring, and serves to retain the movable . 
part of the fastener in a vertical position when thrown back. 
The improved fastener has an exceedingly neat appearance, 
and is far superior in point of utility to the old-fashioned spring- 
catch. 

Machine-worked Stone.—Messrs. W. & T. Brindle, the 
proprietors of the Rough Park Stoneworks and Quarries at _ 
Upholland, near Wigan, have perfected an ingenious method 
of stone-working, by which they .are able to offer worked stone 
at the price of terra-cotta or very little over. In days of such 
keen competition this is no small boon, and we cannot do better 
than call the attention of architects and builders to the credit- 


THE COLUMBIA TYPE-WRITER, 


Differs from all others in its extreme 


SIMPLICITY, RAPIDITY, and CHEAPNESS. 


Specimens post-free on application to Sole London Agents, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192, FLEET STREET, — 


Stand 2,593, American Court, Inventions Exhibition. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES OF TILES. 
MALKIN, EDGE & CO., BURSLEM, 


Have Reduced the Prices of all their PATTERNS of PLAIN and ENCAUSTIC FLOOR TILES; 
and also of their GLAZED, ENCAVSTIC, PRINTED, and PAINTED TILES. 
USERS WILL DO WELL IN APPLYING FOR THEIR LISTS BEFCRE ORDERING. 


GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT & SON, 


Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


; MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF : 
Blue Bricks, suitable for Railway and other purposes. Roof, Ridge, Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, — 
and other Tiles. Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, suitable for Churches, Public and other Buildings, as they . 
are lighter, harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of water, compared with the ordinary-made Plastic Tiles. Alsv 
Paving Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Marl. — 

Depot—25a4 Coolridge Street, LEEDS. LONDON AGENCY—52 Finsbury Pavement, E.0. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICA ON FREE OF CHARGE. ~ 3 


Actual Size. : 


9 4 


House, Armagh, writes :—February 23rd, 1885. 
am very happy to inform you that the Electro- 
pathic Belt which you supplied me with has com- 


which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly 
two years, and I now feel as strong and active as I 
have ever felt in my life. 
have, on my recommendation, tried these Belts, 
and in every case the result has been most satis- 
tactory.” 
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able endeavours of the firm to supply a durable and inexpen- 
sive article. By this recently-invented process the surface of 
stone may be fluted and moulded to a great variety of designs. 
The stone is worked by a process of steady and even disinte- 
gration, and “ plucks” are entirely absent, the result being that 
it will withstand atmospheric influences much longer than if 
worked by hammer and chisel, or by mechanical contrivances 
in which toothed cutters are forced into the stone. The stone 
the firm are now working is a hard, close-grained sandstone from 
their quarries, and is well adapted to withstand the atmosphere 
of London and large cities, but worked York or other stone can 
be quoted for, or the customer’s own stone can be worked at an 
immense saving over hand labour. The firm propose making 
a speciality of worked ornamental slabs, for facing or other 
purposes, such as string-courses, panels, medallions, diaper work, 
jambs, mantels, and work for incorporation with cornice or other 
mouldings ; or architects’ own designs can be worked out. This 
system of working produces thoroughly sharp and accurate 
arrises. The stone will be prepared for the market in thin 
slabs, like terra-cotta, ready for fixing, and at about one-fourth 
the price of similar stone worked by hand, and the most 
pleasing effects are produced in the finished material. 


AN INDIAN VILLAGE AT THE ALBERT PALACE. 


THOSE who have recently visited the Albert Palace will have 
noticed the preparations in the nave for a further novelty. 
This we understand is to be a gawm, or village, to practically 
illustrate the arts and sports and varied amusements of gawm 
life in India. For this purpose about fifty skilled artisans and 
entertainers are now on their way to this country. They will 
practically show us, in workshops as much like their own as 
skill and experience can make them, the modes in which they 
carry on their interesting and important industries. There will 
be wood-carvers, metal-workers, mat-makers, shawl-weavers, 
carpet-weavers, rug-makers, and workers in many other handi- 
crafts for which India has long been famous, and for many of 
which she has attained an undisputed pre-eminence. “ Nautch 
girls” will dance to the weird strains of the native music; 
‘snake charmers” will exhibit their marvellous powers over the 
beautiful but dangerous reptiles of their native jungles ; and 
conjurors, whose skill in “deceiving the eye and bewildering 
the sense” has long been the wonder of visitors to the far east, 
will produce at the Albert Palace those marvellous feats which 


have made them famous throughout the world. No doubt 
many thousands will be anxious to “see how it’s done. These 
interesting visitors will arrive towards the end of the present 
month. 


THE DUBLIN PAVING CONTRACT. 


THE following letter on the impending acceptance of the tender 
of Mr. Parnell, M.P., for supplying paving setts has been 
written by Mr. M‘Evoy, a member of the City Council of 
Dublin and formerly chairman of the Paving Committee :—“ A 
few weeks ago, in reply to advertisements, tenders for 1,300 tons. 
of paving setts were received by the Paving and Lighting Com- 
mittee. The tenders were from five Irish and four Welsh 
quarry-owners. With curious unanimity, the Welshmen ten- 
dered at 23s. per ton, while the Irishmen varied from the 20s. of 
Mr. Gordon, of Newry, to the 24s. of Mr. Parnell, M.P., of Rath- 
drum. The tenders having been referred to Mr. Neville, City 
Engineer, that gentleman reported, recommending, first, that 
Mr. Parnell’s tender should be accepted, and, secondly, that as 
Mr. Parnell’s agent had written that it would be more con- 
venient to him to supply stones 4 by 9 than the 6 by 7 specified 
for, the 4 by 9 be taken. These recommendations were adopted 
by the committee, and now await the sanction of the Municipal 
Council. Mr. Neville’s reason for passing over the Newry offer 
at 2os. and a Bessbrook offer at 215. 6d. is the unsuitability of 
the stones, in his opinion, for heavy traffic. He gives no reason 
for advising the rejection of the tender from Ballintoy at 225. 
The Ballintoy Quarry, in the county Antrim, was opened in 
1879, and was the first in Ireland to enter into competition 
with the Welsh for Dublin Corporation work. Since 1879 over 
2,000 tons from it have been supplied to the Corporation. 
It is, according to Sir C. Cameron, ‘admirably adapted for 
the purpose of a paving stone.’ Professor Hall, the Rev- 
Professor Haughton, and Mr. Neville himself are no less. 
loud in its praise. ‘It is,” reports Mr. Neville, ‘a very - 
good stone for paving, quite as hard and durable as the 
Welsh setts,” and, after six years’ experience, we have in 
the specifications prepared for the Local Government Board om 
behalf of the Corporation in its recent application for a paving 
loan of 100,000/., this specification :—‘ The paving setts shall, 
as far as possible, be of Irish stone, and shall be procured from 
the following quarries, or others which produce setts of equal 
quality, and shall be approved by the engineer as to toughness, 


HEALTH AND INTEGRAL STRENGTH IMPARTED AND IMPAIRED VITALITY RESTORED 


BY THE USE OF MILD CONTINUOUS GALVANIC CURRENTS, AS GIVEN BY MEANS OF THE 


TESTIMONIALS. 


RHEUMATIC GOUT, 


Major PAKENHAM, Longstone ie wakes 


oT ae a 


pletely cared me of the Rheumatic Gout, from 


Several of my friends 


BRONCHITIS. 


The Rev. BE. AUBREY, Rose Cottage, 
130 Ystrad Road, Ystrad, Pontypridd, writes: Jan. 3, 
1885. ‘' Lhave very great pleasure in being able to 
give a favourable report of the effect of the Child’s 


So Za 
pELE: 
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(HARNESS’S PATENT) 


Of the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED (Successor to the PALL MALL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Universally approved by the leading Physicians asthe best, safest, and most effectual Remedy for Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism, Kidney Derangement, Constipation, Loss of 
Nerve Power, Deficient Vital Energy, Asthma, Bronchitis, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Hysteria, Indigestion, Sluggish Liver, &c. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
INTERNAL WEAKNESS. 


‘*Seven months _ag' 


writes .—March 20th, 1885. 0 
I nee 


purchased one of your Electropathie Belts. 


told comfort to me. 


TI regret is that they are not better known. I 


tainly recommend your applianees to my friends. 


NERVOUSNESS. 


Crescent, Great Malvern, writes :—-May 


Miss M. HUDSON, Twyford, Derby 


not describe the symptoms here, but refer to my 
letter of June 17th, 1884, No. 3,144. _I have worn the 
Belt every day since that date ; it has been an un~ 
I would not be without one, 
and cannot say enough in favour of your Belt ot 


be glad to write to any lady who may wish to hear- 
more particulars respecting my case, and shall cer= 


Mr. A. J. BAGOTT, 38 Lansdowne 


1885. **I esnnot sufficiently express the satisfactiem 
‘iven m0. 


Lung Invigorator, which I obtained from you last 
October, for a little relative of mine who suffered 
from Bronchitis. It has materially benefited her, 
and produced a wonderful change in her general 
health, and I trust that your valuable Electropathic 
Appliances continue to benefit others, who, 
variously afflicted, use them to that end.” 


GALVANIC BELT EXTANT 


BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS, WORTHLESS CHAINS, &c. 


which your Electropathic treatment has e 
I feel irangeee both in body and mind, than I = 
previous to wearing your appliances, and the 
nervousness has all but disappeared. I sh 
willingly do all in my power to make your treat-- 
ment known, and thank you very much for the 
interest you have taken in my case.’ 


[MPORTANT TO INVALIDS.—The Consulting Medical Electrician, who has had fifteen years’ experience, and has made the application of Electricity to the Cure 
of Disease a special study, attends daily for consultation (personally or by letter) at the PRIVATE CONSULTATION ROOMS of the Medical Battery Company, Limite 


52 Oxford Street, London, W. 
(POST FREE). 


An experienced Lady is also in Attendance Daily, RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE SHOULD SEND FOR A PRIVATE ADVICE FORM. 


On receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 2ls., payable to C. B. HARNESS, 52 Oxford Street, London, W., the ELECTRO= 
PATHIC BATTERY BELT will be forwarded, post free, to any part of the United Kingdom, 


A Hundred and Thirty-two page Treatise, Illustrated, entitled, * ELECTROPATHY ; OR, HARNESS’S GUIDE TO HEALTH,” post free from 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Limited) 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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quality, and dressing, &c.—viz. Ballintoy, county Antrim ; 
Rathdrum (neighbourhood of), county Wicklow ; Castlewellan, 
county Down.’ After these he names several Welsh quarries 
whose stones might be taken if the three Irish quarries failed 
to supply. From this I think but one conclusion can be drawn 
—that, in Mr. Neville’s opinion, the Ballintoy stone, if not 
superior, ranked on an equal footing with the Rathdrum. In 
1883 he and I, then chairman of the Paving Committee, visited 
Mr. Parnell’s quarry near Rathdrum, and reported that, while 
the stone had ‘all the appearance of making good paving setts, 
the dressing was most defective, and such as that it would be 
impossible to make a close joint or even course in pavements 
executed with them. Mr. Neville pressed on Mr. Parnell’s 


foreman the employment, at perhaps higher rates of wages, of | 


“skilled and experienced dressers.’ In none of his reports 
since 1883 can I find it stated that this advice has been acted 
on or the desired improvement effected. It may be that in the 
new quarry at Arklow Mr. Parnell may do better, but when the 
choice lies between certainty at 22s. and uncertainty at 24+., 
between getting the stone we want and another that it suits the 
quarry-owner to supply, there should be no difficulty in deciding 


that the Ballintoy Company has honestly earned and is entitled | 
_ being used in the building of the new Law Courts, and not that 


to this contract. To the ratepayers of Dublin the decision of 
the Municipal Council is of importance, as it will, if in favour 
of Mr. Parnell, discourage all competition with him for con- 
tracts under the 100,000/. paving loan just granted. About 
70,000/. of that sum will go for paving setts. Two shillings per 
éon upon that represents about 6,000/.” 


THE TENDERS FOR WIGSTON SCHOOLS. 


A MEETING was lately held in South Wigston, Leicestershire, | 
to protest against the action on the part of the School Board | 


with reference to the tenders for the erection of the new Board- 
schools at South Wigston. The Board accepted the highest 
tender of 4,219/., to the exclusion of three lower tenders for 
4,1302., 4,113/2., and 3,902/, 15s. Resolutions were passed call- 


ing upon the Department to hold an inquiry, and also upon the | 
After two effigies had been burnt | 
on the green, the party marched to the Village Hall, headed by . 
' erected withit. Weare perfectly satisfied with the stone, and have 


Wigston Board to resign. 


a band, for the purpose of ratifying the resolutions passed at 
the previous meeting. 
meeting, and the proceedings brought to a termination. A 
meeting was afterwards held in the Village Hall to allow the 


BRYANT, POWIS 


CGAood Arokers & 


The resolutions were briefly put to the | 
| being worked is most satisfactory. With reference to the works 


members of the School Board at Wigston an opportunity of 
defending themselves against the charges concerning their 
action with reference to the accepting of the plans and tenders. 
A member of the Board said that one of the builders whose 
tender had been rejected had forfeited his claim, as he did not 
give the names of his sub-contractors, and also that by accept- 
ing the highest tender they would dispense with the cost of a 
clerk of the works. Another member said the question he had 
put to himself in the matter was whether the tenders below the 
highest were such as to enable a man to do justice to himself 
and to his work, and to pay a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work. An architect whom he had consulted said he was not 
of the opinion that they were, and he would remind them that 
the estimated cost of the architect preparing the plans was over 
too/, above the highest tender. A resolution was passed 
approving of the action of the Board. 


THE NOTTINGHAM LAW COURTS. 


Ar last week’s meeting of the Nottingham Town Council, Mr. 
Cleaver asked whether it was a fact that inferior stone was 


specified in the contract.—The Town Clerk said memorials had 
been received on the matter from the Federated, Organised, 
and Building Trades United Councils, who, as representing 
7,000 ratepayers, urged that the quality of the stone used in the 
new buildings in the Cattle Market was inferior. Darley Dale 
stone of the best quality had been specified in the contract, but 
Matlock Bridge stone was, it was alleged by the memiorialists, 
being used, which was 40 per cent. cheaper, and if the building 
were allowed to proceed there would be a repetition of what 
had taken place at the University Buildings. The Operative 
Stonemasons’ Society and the Nottingham Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion also presented memorials to the same effect.—Ald. Barber 
said that the statements of the memorialists had been sub- 


| mitted to Messrs. Verity & Hunt, the architects of the building, 


who had replied :—“ The stone being used is Darley Dale 
stone, in accordance with our specifications, and is from an ap- 
proved quarry. It was selected by us with careful consideration 
after visiting the different quarries and inspecting the buildings 


every confidence in its durability, and the way in which it is 


generally we may take this opportunity of saying, so far as they 
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have progressed, we have every reason to be satisfied with the 
character of the work being done.”—Mr. Brewster urged that 
was not a matter to be settled by the fiat of any architect, how- 
ever eminent, but there were serious complaints about the 
quality of the stone being used which ought to be investigated. 
A deputation of practical operatives in stone were ready to wait 
upon the Council or Public Buildings Committee and give their 
views on the matter. He thought an audience of that com- 
mittee should be given to “he deputation, and he moved that 
the memorials be referred to the Buildings Committee for their 
consideration, that an interview should be granted to the depu- 
tation who were prepared with certain statements, and that 
meanwhile steps should be taken to prevent stone of an inferior 
quality being used.—Mr. Loverseed seconded, saying the stone 
being used was not of such good quality as had been specified. 
It was not the best Darley Dale stone, but was a stone 
25 per cent. cheaper on the gross and 30 per cent. cheaper 
in the working than the best Darley Dale stone. He was 
strongly of opinion that the matter should be investigated. 
—Mr. Vickers endorsed the statement made by Mr. Lover- 
seed, whose estimate that the stone was 25 per. cent. 
cheaper on the gross and 30 per cent. in the labour 
was well within the mark.—In answer to a question, the 
Town Clerk said that a deputation of workmen had desired 
to have an interview with the Buildings Committee about six 
weeks ago, but the committee had not sat since then.—Mr. 
John Robinson was strongly of opinion that steps should be 
taken at once to insure that the Corporation got the material 
they paid for—Ald. Cropper was of opinion that the matter 
should be carefully investigated, and that nothing but the very 
best quality of material should be admitted to the new Law 
Courts.—Ald. Turner moved, and Mr. Young seconded, that the 
Council resolve itself into committee to consider the matter, 
and take immediate steps to remedy that which was complained 
of.—Mr. Young said that the only persons who could supply 
the best Darley Dale stone had never been applied to to furnish 
it.—After some further discussion Ald. Turner’s amendment 
was withdrawn.—Ald. Barber, replying to a question by Mr. 
Gregory, said that Mr. Tarbotton, the consulting engineer 


to the Corporation, had been asked to investigate the com- | 
plaints which had been made as to the quality of the stone | 
being used in the Law Courts, and he had reported—“ The | 


stone is from Darley Dale, and of excellent quality, and the 
workmanship all that could be desired.”—Mr. Brewster’s motion 
was then carried sew con. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION IN THE LOCK TRADE. 


THERE is just now much complaining among the brass cabinet 
lock manufacturers of Wolverhampton and district of the 
severity of French and German competition. These foreign 
manufacturers, says the Birmingham Post, are sending common 
goods into London and other of our home markets at prices 
which it is impossible for local makers to compete against. 
The secret of the foreigners’ success is the machinery which for 
some time past they have laid down for producing at a rapid 
and economical rate. The conviction is dawning upon some 
of the Wolverhampton makers that, unless they too adopt 
machinery, instead of, as now, almost all hand labour, they will 
have to sacrifice some of their trade. American competition, 
which at one time threatened to become serious in rim and 
mortice locks, has been beaten off by the laying down of ~ 
machinery by certain makers in that branch at Willenhall, 
Wolverhampton, and elsewhere, The machinery is working 
admirably, and so successful has the step proved that hardly 
anything is now heard of the United States goods, and some 
firms are laying down additional machine plant. Prices, how- 
ever, are very low. 


THE EXPLOSION IN NEW YORK HARBOUR. 


ON Saturday morning the Flood Rock in Hell Gate Channel, 
New York, was successfully exploded. The preparations have 
been in progress since 1875. The area of the rocky mass was 
about nine acres, and it was necessary to drive tunnels in all 
directions at a depth of from 50 feet to 64 feet below low-water 
level. The total length of tunnelling was 21,670 feet, or a little 
over four miles. Running north and south were twenty-four 
of the tunnels, the longest being about 1,200 feet. These were 
intersected by forty-six others, running nearly east and west, 
the longest one being 625 feet. The tunnels were, on an 
average, 10 feet from floor to ceiling and 6 or 8 feet wide. The 
roof of rock they supported was from 1o to 25 feet thick. 
The rock taken from them measured 80,000 cubic yards, The 
tunnels were divided by walls of from ro to 24 feet thickness, 
and supported by 467 columns of rock, each 15 feet square. 
It is calculated that the rock left amounted to 275,000 cubic 
yards. In making the galleries fissures of water were met with ; 
they were all plugged with wood, the use of cement being im- 
practicable under the great pressure of water. After the 
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galleries were completed, the next work was to drill the roof 
and the pillars full of holes in which to put cartridges of dyna- 
mite. The holes were drilled around the tops of the pillars 
and in the roof only. They were 2} inches in diameter, and 
they averaged 9 feet in depth. They were from 4 feet to 5 feet 
apart. They ran up through the pillars at an angle of 45 deg., 
and up through the roof-at an angle of 60 deg. with the hori- 
zontal. Two kinds of explosives were used—dynamite and 
rackarock. The cartridges when filled were taken over to 
Flood Rock, and thence into the galleries, where the workmen 
pushed them into the holes by means of long wooden ramrods. 
The holes were filled up to within about a foot of the top with 
rackarock cartridges, four little steel prongs catching in the 
sides of the hole serving to keep the cartridges in place. Then 
on the top of the rackarock was put in each hole a 15-inch 
dynamite cartridge that projected a few inches. The enormous 
mine was studded with 14,000 cartridges, of a total weight of 
14 tons, and all were connected by electric wires with the 
battery which a child’s finger was able to discharge. The effect 
of the explosion was to raise a great column of water over the 
bed of the rock, the channel was disturbed for a few moments, 
and clouds of spray were sent in all directions. But there was 
not the least injury to any of the house property in the neigh- 
bourhood. General Newton, the chief engineer, says it will 
probably cost half a million of dollars and take two years to 
remove the broken rocks, and when the work is completed the 
channel will be 1,200 feet wide, instead of 600 as at present, 
a be 26 feet deep, enabling ocean steamers to enter at all 
tides. 


GLASS DECORATIONS. 


PERHAPS one of the most artistic displays to be found in 
London at the present time, in this age of tasteful decoration, 
is that seen at Messrs. Osler’s, in Oxford Street, W. Whether 
the buildings themselves or the wares shown in them are con- 
sidered, there is the same evidence before us that this old- 
established firm gauge well the time in which we now live. 
The London house is only one branch of the business, the 
factory being at Birmingham, and another branch at Calcutta ; 
but, as the metropolis is certainly the art centre of the kingdom, 
if not of the world, so no pains have been spared to put before 
the public what can be done in glass and china for mural, floor, 
and table adornment. The Oxford Street entrance has been 


recently improved at considerable expense, the outside walls 
surmounting the windows and the porch being embellished by 
mosaics of a very fine type. The somewhat clumsy supports 
that retained the main girders formerly have been replaced by 


‘neat iron columns, which give a very finished appearance to 


the exterior. Having once passed the portals, which are made 
as much of glass as possible, the visitor has before him a 
glimpse as of fairyland. He finds himself in a gallery 100 feet 
long, with the manufactures of the firm prettily arranged to 
please the eye. Glass so lends itself to decorative purposes 
that even in a small way very striking effects may be obtained. 
When, however, most elegant chandeliers hang from the roof, 
toilet ware, table decorations and lamps, all of the best flint 
glass, are ranged on every side, together with the numerous ~ 
knick-knacks that go to furnish a house, it may be imagined 
what an opportunity is afforded for chasteness and ornamental 
design even if there were no greater scope. What will the 
ordinary householder, however, think of a glass bedstead, a 
glass couch, a glass table, to say nothing of a slab for a wall, 
cut in the most artistic fashion, supporting acandle-bracket. This 
last is indeed a triumph of skill in this department. It appears 
as if the figures were cut in relief from the front, whereas in 
reality the back of the glass is scooped out to give this highly 
pleasing result. Fountains are, of course, always found in an 
assortment of glass ware, and here they are seen in all sizes 
and patterns. The largest are for outdoor use, some of them 
with a box of quite 6 feet for retaining the water discharged by 
the jets. A smaller kind are for the table, and arranged for 
holding flowers. These and other details are often improved 
by gilt pillars or other parts. As this is always, too, in the 
best quality only, and tints, where added, well chosen, some 
idea will be gathered of how well, a visit repays itself. The 
main building has a roof which was planned by Mr. Owen 
Jones. It consists of one centre arch, with two side ones. The 
whole length is studded with glass windows, in colours, and placed 
at regular intervals. When the sun thus acts through these 
several mediums, and lends its aid in heightening an already 
brilliant display, the effect is complete. A stranger to this form of 
work may not be aware of the capabilities of the Black Country. 
He has always associated the district with factories begrimed 
with soot without knowing what was produced in them, A 
journey to this establishment in the centre of London will 
prove that Birmingham contains poetry as well as prose, and is 
an interesting example of the multifarious occupations carried 
on there. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE X/Xta CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 
System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 

Extract from the Annual Report of the“ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention, 
which was very successful. 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, CE. 


F. H. Surru, Esq., 52 QUEEN VicrorIA STREET, E.C. 4 Tue Sanctuary, S.W., LonpoNn : November 22, 1884, 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room ” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 
Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.— Yours 


faithfully, DAVID URQUHART. 
Tetter from Mr. F. E. Morris, Architect and Surveyor, Colchester. 
DEAR SIR, CoLcHEstTER: August 31, 1885, 


I have now much pleasure in forwarding you the result of the testing of the Ventilation of the new general Office of the Essex and Suffolk Fire Insurance Society, in this 
town. The room is 38 feet 6 inches by 17 feet by 15 feet, equal 9,817 feet 6 inches, cube, and is fitted with two of your 18-inch Automatic Siphonic Aspirators, with 8 inch outlet 
and 4 inch inlet pipes, fixed horizontally between joists of room oyer office, with outlets through north wall. The room is lit with eight Sugg’s gas-burners, each consuming 
about 8 feet per hour, and fixed 7 feet from floor. I had seventeen thermometers hung in room—nine at an elevation of 6 feet from floor line, and eight at 10 inches below 
ceiling line. The first reading was taken at seven o’clock, which was as follows :—64 deg. average for lower thermometers, and 65 deg. for upper. The gas was then lit, and the 
next reading taken at eight o’clock, when the readings were 67 deg. for lower and 110 deg. for upper; readings were then taken every half hour, temperature at6 feet from floor 
remaining at 67 deg., and that at ceiling having increased to 115 deg. at 10.30, at which tim? testing ceased, the result being much more satisfactory than I expected. I shall, in 
future, use them in all cases where I possibly can.—Yours truly, : F. H. MORRIS. 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose office 52 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated -air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream. The result is a rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment. Ina small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. Ata higher 
level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 
through the exit tube, which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 
a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 
with acknowledged success.” ; ¥ 
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THe Society of Architects are engaged in a movement 
of a somewhat ambitious character, having for its object the 
amalgamation of all provincial societies, each, in fact, to 
become a branch, electing its own officers, and managing 
its own affairs, but sending a delegate to represent them on 
the Council. A large amount of support has already been 
given to the proposal, and active steps have been taken to 
arrange for a conference upon the matter early next year, in 
conjunction with many others, upon practical and useful 
subjects. An Architectural and Building Trades Exhibition 
will be held at the same time, which is to have the advantage 
of the co-operation of Mr. SHRAPNEL. If unity can be in- 
sured, it may have a beneficial effect upon the profession at 
large, whilst the practical subjects in which the Society 
interests itself are sure to prove of great benefit to manu- 
facturers and others. 


THE annual meeting of the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects was held on Tuesday, when the President, Mr. JAMEs 
SELLARS, delivered an address. It was said that there was 
not much to put on record in the annual report. The 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill, which occupied 
so much time in the Institute, has been shelved for the 
present. But the view taken by the Institute has been 
adopted by the Town Council, which is some encourage- 
ment to undertake further efforts. During the year the new 
rules for the measurement of mason-work have been com- 
pleted. They were prepared by the Institute, the Institute 
of Measurers, the Master Masons’ Association, and the 
Incorporation of Masons. A communication was also 
received from the Master Wrights’ Association and the 
Institute of Measurers, in order to arrange other rules, and 
hope was expressed that the remaining building trades would 
follow in the same direction. The following officers have 
been elected for next year:—President, Mr. JAMES SELLARS; 
vice-president, Mr. HucH Barctay; treasurer, Mr. W. 
LANDLEsS; auditor, Mr. JoHN BurRNET; ordinary members 
of Council, Messrs. T. L. Watson, Davip THomson, 
JAMES THOMSON, ALEXANDER SKIRVING, WILLIAM F. 
M‘G1Be0n, JAMEs B. Lamp (Paisley), WitLiaM F. SALMon, 
and JoHN Gorpon, with Mr. MacLean as secretary. 


Tae dissensions between Mr. Hawks tey and the Liver- 
pool Corporation should be borne in mind by architects 
who are sometimes forced to enter into a kind of pro- 
visional partnership. It is recognised that Mr. HAwKSLEY 
holds the first place in England as a hydraulic engineer. 
‘The Liverpoo! Water Committee, knowing the opinion in 
which he was held by Parliamentary Committees, were eager 
to secure Mr. HAwkKsLey’s services for the Vyrnwy Works 
scheme, but they were no less eager to have Mr. Deacon, 
the Corporation engineer, associated with him. Mr. 
HAWKSLEY at first declined, on the grounds “that Mr. 
Deacon had no experience; that he was then, and was to 
remain, a salaried servant of the Corporation, and was not 
therefore a free professional man; that Mr. DEacon’s 
financial position would not enable him to take his share 
of the risks and responsibilities of so great an undertaking.” 
By dint of blandishment, Mr. HawxsLry adopted an 
arrangement about the Corporation providing for his assist- 
ance an efficient engineer and staff, but he says he steadily 
and undeviatingly refused to recognise joint engineership. 
The Bill passed in August 1880. The drawings for the 
works were prepared in Mr. HawksLey’s office. Mr. 
Deacon was allowed to write his name on them under Mr. 
HAwkKstey’s. ‘The concession was reluctantly made by me,” 
says Mr. Hawkstey, “on Mr. BoweEr’s pressing request, and 
on the stated ground that as Mr. Deacon was in a certain 
sense associated with me in the Vyrnwy undertaking, and 
as he (Mr. Deacon) intended to commence business as a 
hydraulic engineer after the completion of his engagement 
with the Corporation, it would do him (Mr. Deacon) good, 
-and me no harm, if I would allow his name to appear 
under mine. I did not quite like this frequent proté- 


géing of Mr. Deacon; but, without foreseeing the use 
apparently intended to be made at a future time of this act 
of grace, I foolishly assented, and from that time (as I am 
told) Mr. Deacon has attached his name to all my 
almost innumerable drawings.” But Mr. HawKsLEy main- 
tains that the phrase “joint engineers” was never used, 
and he regarded himself as engineer-in-chief, charged 
with the duty of designing and specifying, and Mr. Deacon 
as the assistant resident engineer, charged with the duty 
of supervising the execution. The agreement between 
the committee and Mr. Deacon has not been pro- 
duced, and its absence is remarkable. Both engineers 
were, however, occupying anomalous positions. Mr. 
HAWKSLEY is not the man to endure anything hazy, and im 
February 1882 he expressed a wish to resign. In March 
1883 he wrote :—‘ DEACON wearies and worries me so 
much that all my labours are more than doubled. I cannot, 
like Srnpap, carry a kind of old man upon my distressed 
shoulders. He is not the slightest use to me. The 
Council will be pleased to consider my resignation is still 
before them.” Afterwards Mr. HawksLey asked a defini- 
tion of the position of his collaborateur, and was informed 
that the Water Committee might very properly decline to 
answer the question. Mr. HawxksLey says he is appre- 
hensive about the masonry in the colossal reservoir, and 
if the wall collapses the destruction of property would be 
terrible. He has, therefore, insisted on resignation. The 
Corporation are divided on the subject, and it has been 
decided to obtain independent opinion gn the condition of 
the wall, and other matters. 


Next year will be the centenary of the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts in Berlin. It is intended to signalise the 
occasion by an international exhibition of the works of 
living painters. 


THE Liverpool Corporation are not satisfied with the 
designs for labourers’ dwellings which were sent in. On 
Wednesday it was resolved to withhold the prizes on the 
ground that, although some of the plans show considerable 
merit, not one of them is in complete accordance with the 
conditions of competition, requiring that the buildings must 
in all respects comply with the building regulations in force 
in Liverpool. The reason for rejection is novel, and it 


| seems incredible that all the competitors should fail in the 


same way. 


IN Paris, of late days, the defacement of a public statue is 
supposed to be a “lars,” and several of those in the gardens 
have suffered. Belgium must, of course, follow French 
fashions, and attempt to outdo them. M. Dittens, the 
sculptor, is now engaged in Mons upon a large group of 
Lndustry and Commerce, which is to adorn the angle of a 
large commercial house near the railway station. His 
enclosure was visited a few nights since by one of those 
humorous vandals, and the nose and mouth of the 
principal figure were destroyed by a blow of a hammer. 
This is a new mode of mockery ; and up to the present the 
police have been incompetent to reward it in the manner it 
deserves. 


THE well-meaning, if injudicious, efforts of Sir EoMuNnpD 
BrcKETr received some slight recognition on Wednesday, 
when the nave of St. Albans Cathedral was again used for 
service. The Archbishop of York in his sermon pointed 
out that the generosity was not reduced to the simple 
terms of cheques ; it took the form of care and thought 
and wise contrivance by one whose taste and education had 
long been ripening for a task such as that. In an age 
when division of labour and subdivision became imperative, 
it might seem impossible that an eminent lawyer and eccle- 
siastical judge should be qualified to be the architect of 
such a work as that ; but there was enough before them 
that day to dispel any apprehension of that kind. It was a 
kindly and a needful refreshment to gather into that house 
and witness such a work of calm, considerate faith. The 
Archbishop was, it will be seen, cautious ‘n his utterances 
respecting the value of the work of His Grace’s adviser on 
architectural matters, and may have hada misgiving that 
the 50,000/, might have produced a better result with 
different superintendence. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF MALT-HOUSES.* 


HERE is a tendency among clients at the present 
time to consider that architects being artists should 
be commissioned only when buildings of an ornamental 
character are to be constructed, The fact is overlooked 
or forgotten by them that at no distant time what would 
now be called civil engineering came as a matter of course 
under the control of architects. There are plenty of 
people who find it advantageous to agree with the clients, 
and in consequence encroachments are constantly being 
made upon the architect’s business or profession. Sanitary 
work is now rather generally supposed to belong by right 
to medical men, or to a newly-arisen class of sanitary engi- 
neers. A day or two ago one of the Glasgow bailies stated 
that a doctor who fills the office of sanitary inspector 
“claims to know more about the construction of a house 
than an architect, more about building than a mason, more 
about pipes than a plumber, more about bricks than a 
bricklayer,” and the plumbers and manufacturers of sani- 
tary appliances will no doubt often agree in that opinion, 
for it leads to a generous and often a perennial outlay. In 
the erection of factories a similar opinion is spreading, 
and self-styled “ practical men” are forthcoming in whom 
a client may have confidence that they will not give a 
thought to the appearance of a building unless it is con- 
sidered advisable to introduce flaunting ornamentation. 

It is, we consider, incumbent on architects to make an 
effort to retain what remains of professional work, and this 
can only be done by adopting the tactics of the invaders. 
Why should it be supposed that any branch of building con- 
struction is unknown to an architect, or is not worth his 
acceptance? But if the proceedings of architectural 
societies can be taken as evidence, the public have grounds 
for believing that the members of the profession do not care 
to be associated with factories or warehouses unless they 
are of a palatial kind like those of Saltaire. We have been 
led into this mood of thought by the perusal of the 
admirable work on malt and malting, which Mr. Sropgs has 
written. With the chemical part the architect is not con- 
cerned, but a large portion of the book treats of the con- 
struction and arrangement of buildings, and if architects had 
been wise it need not be considered the speciality of one 
class of men. Mr. SropEs appears to be an expert without 
a particle of jealousy in him, and, like Disprn’s ‘ Poor 
Jack,” believes the world is wide, and there is room for us 
all. If a book on the subject had been written by an 
architect that was considered authoritative, we imagine 
Mr. Stopes would advise his readers to consult it and 
express gratitude for having been spared the trouble of 
writing about bricks and mortar. But although there is a 
bibliographical list which from its extent is a marvel, we 
doubt if an architect’s name is to be found there, and 
credited with the authorship of even an essay. Under 
those circumstances, is it likely that a maltster or a brewer 
will call in an architect whenever he wishes to erect a 
building for trade purposes? And yet the work is more 
profitable than difficult; it has been carried out by men who 
are not gifted with extraordinary ingenuity, and all things 
considered it belongs to one of the most prosperous of 
English industries. Information on the subject is no doubt 
difficult to obtain, and for that reason we bring Mr. SropEs’s 
book before the notice of our readers. From its title it 
may not be considered to belong to professional literature, 
but it is exactly the book which will enable an architect to 
design a malt-house in the way that is best adapted to 
modern requirements. Mr. STopEs is a practical scientist, 
and when he offers a suggestion he gives a reason for it. 
Whatever it may have been in the old days, there is no 
industry which has less empiricism than the production of 
** England's fine, time-hallowed drink.” 

_ _ Mr. Sropes’s work is divided into five parts. The first 
is historical, and brings us back to the misty time of the 
lake-dwellers ; the second deals with the chemistry of the 
subject ; the third treats of buildings and apparatus ; in the 
fourth processes of manufacture are discussed and described ; 


* Malt and Malting: An Historical, Scientific, and Practical 
Treatise. With full descriptions of all buildings an _ppliances. 
Illustrated by 150 woodcuts. By H. S:opes, Ha.) GaSe ye. 
London: F, W. Lyon, Eastcheap Buildings. 


and the fifth supplies a list of the books and articles on 
malting, with a list of patents and other information. The 
third part will have most interest for an architect. 

The arrangements of a malt-house naturally corre- 
spond with the process which is undergone by barley 
from the time it is received until it is transformed 
into malt and can be handed over to the brewer. It is 
necessary for that purpose to excite germination of the 
grain, and, when a sufficient portion of the starch found in 
the barley has been converted into sugar and dextrine, the 
germination has to be checked, for the quality and quantity 
of the malt have a relation to the manner of the conversion. 
It is, therefore, indispensable to have a means for thoroughly 
soaking or steeping the grain in water; secondly, for spread- 
ing it in such a way as to facilitate germination ; and, thirdly, 
for drying it ata high temperature. At onetime the arrange- 
ments were simple for conducting the process, and excellent 
malt was produced on the old plan; but economy of time and 
money must now be considered more closely, and, more- 
over, efforts are made to dispense as far as possible with 
hand labour. The arrangements of the malt-house, although 
corresponding in principle with those planned fifty years 
ago, are more elaborate. What is needed in every case is a 
certain proportion between the areas of the different parts 
in which the process is carried on (it would not, for example, 
be economical if the drying of the grain on one floor could 
not keep pace with the germination elsewhere), and means 
to attain an adequate amount of heat and air. As in most 
branches of chemistry, a great deal dependson time in malting. 

Formerly a maltster was compelled to think of the 
convenience of the excisemen rather than of his own 
advantage, and the capacity of cisterns and couches was. 
regulated in order that the officers might not have to 
undergo too hard a test in their mathematics. But now 
the maltster is happily free to adopt all the means which can 
be devised for him to attain a profitable result. A cistern 
of the form designed by Mr. Sroprs, that is formed of 
square cast-iron plates above and conical below, would once 
have been illegal and prohibited. Brick cisterns are likely 
to be always in favour, and with the aid of glazed or 
enamelled tiles they can be made efficient for steeping. 
If a cistern has to be divided, use can be made of the 
“hygeian rock cement,” by which a brick wall becomes. 
analogous to a flitch-beam. 

The next essential is a floor on which the damp grain 
can be spread in order that it may grow or germinate. 
Every maltster has his pet material for the upper surface, 
and some materials have been supposed to impart quality 
to the barley. We believe that the same rule is applicable 
for floors in malt-houses and for walls of hospitals, and the 
most eligible material is one that will be homogeneous. 
and need the fewest joints in laying. On this principle, 
the choice would appear to be between asphalte and Port- 
land cement. Asphalte has many advantages from a con- 
structional point of view, and it has been largely used, but 
is said to affect the germination, while no objection of the 
kind can be raised against Portland cement. But the 
cement must be carefully laid down, and’ there are no 
better floors of the kind than those constructed by Messrs. 
DrENNETT & INGLE, in which their concrete is used beneath 
the cement. They wear well all over, and there is little 
risk of those irregularities of surface which cause so much 
inconvenience when spreading the grain. They can also be 
laid to any fall that is desirable. Mr. Stopes mentions glass 
plates among other substances, but whether it would be 
inoperative on the grain remains to be seen. Otherwise it 
is well suited for the purpose. It is worth noting that a 
second floor, a little above the growing floor, has been used. 

Maltsters are afraid of light, and the satirist’s phrase 
“windows to exclude the light” would not appear so 
absurd in their eyes. Some advocate louvre-boards, others 
glass, but Mr. Sroprs recommends the use of “a combina- 
tion of louvres and glass,” which can be readily controlled. 
Artificial light has also its drawbacks, and if gas be used 
care must be taken to draw off the fumes. 

The most complicated part in a modern malt-house is 
the kiln. It would appear that the malt gains in yalue in 
proportion to the height of the temperature. The range 
used to be from go deg. to 140 deg. Fahr., but 240 deg. is . 
now attempted. Men cannot well endure so extreme a 
heat, and various patents have been taken out to make the 
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floors endurable. Until quite recently only a single floor 
was found in a kiln, and the heat, after passing through the 
layer of grain, was allowed to escape through the louvre. 
But in order to diminish the waste, the roof was narrowed 
gradually to the outlet, and the heat thus acted on the 
upper as well as the lower side of the layer. Two floors 
are now common in new kilns, and Mr. Stopes has altered 
many old kilns to that arrangement. It is necessary to use 
an appliance to regulate the heat of each floor, and one of 
them serves also to allow of the passage of grain from the 
upper to the lower floor. The ventilation of kilns is of great 
importance, and Boytr’s ven‘ilator is found efficient for the 
purpose. The BLACKMAN air-propeller offers an easy and 
simple way of producing a draught. The turning of the 
malt by hand-labour is tedious and expensive. In order to 
obviate these drawbacks automatic kilns have been some- 
times adopted on the continent and in America. 

The roof of the kiln comes under special conditions. 
The difference of pitch is a factor in the drying, and with a 
thin roof the steam is condensed and the temperature 
lowered. Money is well laid out in constructing a good 
roof. For lining Mr. Stores prefers plaster, made of blue 
lias lime from the Easton Pits, Stamford, which possesses 
durability under the action of the heated vapour. Space 
will not, however, allow us to follow the subject further, 
and we recommend architects and builders to acquire Mr. 
SToPEs’s book, which has all the qualities that are desirable 
in a technical treatise. 


THE INSTITUTE AND’ PROVINCIAL 


ARCHITECTS.” 


N the general progress of our profession in its own internal 
affairs the past year has been an eventful one. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to which we look for the 
final word on debatable questions, has made many important 
declarations—enough to mark the year as a memorable one in 
the annals of English architecture. When the sedate and 
austere Institute expresses a definite conclusion, it may be 
generally accepted that it is not a rash one hastily pronounced, 
but the mature opinion of the profession, made public only 
when all the architectural world have years before made up 
their minds, and have clamoured incessantly to the gods of 
Conduit Street, until voiceless in despair, for help from the 
Olympus of our profession. 

When finally the Institute does speak on behalf of its 
faithful servants, it does not, though, always correctly translate 
the purpose of those whose will it professes to make heard. Of 
this we have had a notable example in the beginning of the 
past session. It was then that the Institute commenced 
issuing to promoters of competitions a letter recommending 
them to adopt the principle of deciding such contests by the 
aid of a professional assessor, and calling their attention to the 
important fact that some 1,400 architects had bound themselves 
to compete on no other conditions. In this the Institute spoke 
the will of the profession, and met surely with the warm 
approval of all architects, reviving the faith in it of not a few of 
those who had come to look upon it as an extinct power, dumb 
and inert. But confidence in the wisdom and integrity of the 
Institute was somewhat shaken by the folly of the Council in 
adding to the assessor recommendation, one in favour of what 
is known as the double competition system—a principle to 
which the 1,400 had not subscribed, and of which they probably 
do not approve. 

It was distinctly understood when architects were invited to 
subscribe to the principle of professional assessors, that their 
signatures would not be made to cover other ground ; yet pro- 
moters of competitions are practically led to believe that the 
famous manifesto refers not only to the special question of 
assessors, but also to that of double competitions, which in 
reality it studiously avoided touching upon. It is to be 
regretted that this notable attempt to settle the vexed question 
of competitions should have been marred by an attempt to 
Carry a selfish proposal under cover of another so popular as to 
have united architects more than anything that has been ven- 
tured upon for many years. There can be no question that the 
number of signatures to the undertaking not to compete 
except on the condition of an architectural assessor being 
called in by the promoters, would have been much increased of 
late had not the Council of the Institute thought proper to quite 
unnecessarily mix up other and debatable points with the one 


* From the address delivered by Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon, 
¥F.R.ILB.A., at the opening meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, 


upon which nearly all architects were agreed. It-is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that they will see soon that integrity as well as 
wisdom demands that their steps in this direction should be 
retraced, and that the suggestions for the conduct of public 
competitions, when next issued, should have this unfortunate 
recommendation of double competitions eliminated from them. 

Even a more notable event in the history of our profession 
than this union of architects in protesting against the injustice 
to which they are commonly subjected in public competitions, 
has been the energetic attempt of the Institute to reform itself. 
It is a movement in which we can all rejoice, and whose progress 
we shall watch with the keenest interest and sympathy. Freely 
as we may Criticise it, harshly as we may pronounce judgment 
on it, we are all united in looking on it as the central head of 
English architecture ; the only body authorised by numbers, 
by influence, by tradition, to speak on behalf of our profession 
as a national body. If we are impatient of its somnolence, 
and angry at its needless impotence, it is because its neglect to 
march with the times, and to avail itself of the progressive 
spirit of science and art, is a reflection on the general body 
whom it represents, but whose ardour and interest it does not 
by any means always properly represent. The clamour for reform 
and for remodelment has been met by an invariable reference, 
which did easy duty in place of reasonable argument, to an 
obsolete charter. Like the crab, their capacity for natural ex- 
pansion was confined within the bounds of an unyielding shell. 
But like the crab, too, at last natural growth has proved too 
much even for the Council of the Institute, and a new shell, 
larger and more elastic, is contemplated to replace the present 
one, whose shape and colour alone will be retained. Our own 
Society may congratulate itself not undeservedly on the part 
it has played in bringing about this desirable change. Almost 
from the date of its establishment a large portion of its time 
and of its income has been devoted to the seemingly hopeless 
task of remodelling the formation of the Institute, expanding 
its powers, increasing its scope of action, galvanising it into 
much-needed vitality. That in spite of all discouragement, and 
in face of an apparent utter want of success, we never relaxed 
our efforts, must be a source of keen gratification now that we 
see some strong hopes of the realisation of our wishes. The 
more than half-promised by-laws are pledged to grant to archi- 
tects generally, and provincial architects in particular, every 
reform which our Society has from time to time urged upon the 
attention of the Council. What effect the pressure we have 
used has had in bringing about this improvement in the tone 
and in the aims of the Institute we can only surmise ; but at 
least we can take credit to ourselves that our Society was the 
first to formally indicate the changes from the introduction of 
which into the working of the Institute we hope for much. 

The suggested new charter is in itself in many parts a some- 
what colourless document, dealing in vague generalities rather 
than in clear definitions. In taking this line in drawing up its 
clauses, the Council have surely acted with true wisdom and 
foresight. No longer will the ultra-Tory members of the 
Council be able to appeal to an effete parchment as an effectual 
check to all change, and to meet argument and reason by the 
deadblock of regulations whose spirit died with the age that 
produced them. The new charter provides a constitution elastic 
enough to permit of progression in accordance with changing 
times and practices: definite enough to prevent the introduc- 
tion of license into the conduct of a profession whose existence 
without a permeating spirit of honour and rectitude would pass 
away in national contempt. 

To provincial architects the chief interest lies in the broad 
hint that the future by-laws will provide for their proper 
representation by granting voting by proxy. It is true that 
there is no definite promise to this effect; but there is an 
implied undertaking, surely as binding on men of honour as 
though written on parchment and signed, sealed, and delivered 
with all the formality of legal contracting. The Council would 
undoubtedly have acted wisely had they issued their proposed 
by-laws concurrently with the suggested charter, and permitted 
them to be together criticised, and amended if requisite. Such 
procedure would have given provincial architects a much- 
needed assurance that the Council proposed to treat them in 
good faith, as entitled to equal rights and privileges with 
London men, and to concede to them such powers as would 
enable them to exercise their indisputable powers. Much as it 
is to be regretted that this course has not been adopted, pro- 
vincial men will not, I believe, do anything to imperil the 
adoption of the new charter, and, long-suffering as they have 
learnt to be, will risk one other indignity and injustice rather 
than do anything to check the realisation of the first sweeping 
reform that the Institute has seriously attempted since its 
establishment more than fifty years ago. 

The proposed charter provides for some increase of in- 
fluence on the part of the Associates. It is no more than they 
are entitled to, and the change will be welcomed no less by 
generous Fellows than by expectant Associates. I confess, 
though, that I cannot altogether sympathise with the angry 
demands made by some of the leaders among the Associates 
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for perfect equality in all points with Fellows. Whether or no 
there should be two ranks amongst the professional members 
of the Institute, may perhaps be questioned. This is a point 
not for the moment in discussion ; but so long as there are two 
ranks, there should also be some difference in the powers and 
privileges attaching to each. If Associates desire to have all 
the rights of Fellows, time too soon brings them a remedy. If 
they are not prepared to renounce the advantages the possession 
of which alone, then, prevents them from becoming Fellows, 
they surely cannot complain if they have also to abstain from 
the claim to exercise the somewhat problematical privileges 
attaching to Fellowship. As matters stand now, and to a lesser 
extent would when the new charter came into force, Fellows 
pay a subscription twice as large as Associates, must have 
larger experience, and must renounce the right to exercise a 
very profitable department of professional work. In return for 
this they have certain privileges of voting, and are alone eligible 
for certain offices. If these slight advantages are to be equally 
shared by Associates, why have two classes? Why should one 
class contribute double the amount of the other, whilst losing 
some of their facilities for profit-earning, without some corre- 
sponding equivalent ?_ The Associates who clamour most loudly 
for equal rights with Fellows, are those who ought themselves 
to be Fellows, and who are only not so because it is to their 
personal advantage to remain in the ranks of Associates. It is 
to be hoped tkat the support of provincial Fellows will be 
given to the Council in sufficient strength to prevent the danger 
of the new charter being wrecked over a contention of so 
little importance, and so immaterial to the true progress of the 
Institute. 

The Council is in one respect entitled to unstinted praise. 
They have at last determined boldly to grapple with the 
diploma question in such a manner as to settle it permanently 
and effectually. How cordially they have in this our sympathy 
and approval, I need not say. Years ago we memorialised 
them, with the view of strengthening the hands of those 
members of the Council who desired to see the Institute 
ennobled by the insistance of culture and technical knowledge 
as an accompaniment of membership. We cannot but rejoice 
that our opinion has met with the support of those within 
whose power lies the realisation of the aspirations only of 
others. The requirement of a diploma, dependent on success- 
ful examination, Is the one thing lacking to bring our profession 
abreast with those glorying so justly in the appellation 
‘“‘Jearned.” Is scholarship less essential to an architect than 
to a doctor or a lawyer? Is technical skill and general infor- 
mation less requisite? The value of an examination test as 
applied to our profession is even doubted by some diminishing 
number. ‘The curious contention that art requires no general 
culture, being an inborn faculty, may have some truth as 
applied to painters and sculptors, but is absurd and mis- 
chievous when applied to architects. The powers of archi- 
tectural design that are used without technical skill are worse 
than useless, are destitute of true art, dangerous to the 
possessors of them, injurious by reflection tc all members of 
the same profession. The institution of an examination 
sufficiently, though of course not effectually, disposes of such 
dangers, inasmuch as it compels the attention of the student in 
early life to those general truths upon which architectural 
design is based. In a profession the education for which 
embraces so many branches of study, it is certain that some 
of these will be distasteful to the student of architecture, 
possibly some of those most essential to his success in after 
life. : 

Here comes in the chief value to the architect of a diploma, 
preceded by a sufficient educational test. The attention of 
the student is compelled to all those branches of knowledge 
necessary for the acquirement of a mastery of his profession. 
The sanguine carelessness of youth will lightly pass by the 
hateful mathematics or the dreary constructural sciences, with 
the easy hope of acquiring them haphazard, or doing without 
them altogether. But the necessity for a diploma as an 
appendage to every respectable architect will direct the student’s 
attention against his will to each science and art demanded by 
his professional future, and a knowledge of which would be 
asked as the preliminary to his obtaining the title to be one of 
the brotherhood of real architects. The step which the 
Institute has now taken will, for the first time in its history, 
make the value of membership real, and will lead, I do not 
doubt, to its roll call numbering fourfold its existing list of 
names. How speedily such expansion would nationalise the 
Institute, and would give it influence and might, need not be 
said. Its possibilities for good, its power of successfully resist- 
ing encroachments on our rights and just privileges, its self- 
respect and sense of real dignity would be so vastly increased 
by its ceasing to be the petty metropolitan vestry of the pro- 
fession, that we can hardly foretell the full extent. of the 
influence it might exert on behalf of the profession it has so 
long falsely claimed to represent. 

The portions of the suggested new charter alluded to are 
those to which the greatest interest attaches. That one of 


the reforms most looked for by provincial architects shall be 
left to the decision of a by-law not yet formulated, is much to 
be regretted. Fifty years of disappointment has somewhat 
damped the faith of country members in the validity of Council 
promises. No one of us would doubt the honour and integrity, 
the scrupulous conscientiousness of the individuals who form 
the Council of the Institute. But personal preferences and 
differences, the substitution of conciliatory concession for 
courageous and patriotic firmness, rather than disturb the fra- 
ternal harmony of the family circle, make the corporate con- 
science little to be depended upon for the reasonably speedy 
fulfilment of honourable engagements or the redemption of 
implied undertakings. It is so easy to adjourn vexed questions 
by an indefinite promise to consider them in some unknown, © 
though implied immediate future, that we have ceased to 
wonder when our professional instructors in the art of pro- 
crastination shelve the only questions in which provincial 
architects are materially and specially interested, by conveni- 
ently relegating their consideration to a more convenient 
season. They are surely now too far committed by implication, 
the tenour of which is too evident for it to be possible for them 
to adjourn the settlement of questions affecting country archi- 
tects particularly, further, at least, than the period of grace 
allowed for the promulgation of the by-laws after the adoption 
of the new charter. At any rate, I would rather err on the side 
of ill-deserved confidence than by well-founded doubt imperil 
the possibility of the present intentions of the Council being 
carried into realisation. When the time comes for the adop- 
tion of the new charter to be submitted to the will of the 
Fellows, I trust that no questions of personal inconvenience, of 
expense, of doubt, will deter any one of them from journeying 
from far or near to strengthen the hands of the Council and 
insure the success of the great project which they have at last 
taken seriously in hand. I can answer for the earnestness with 
which the Leeds Fellows are prepared to support the Council. 
That of other provincial ones will be shown by their attendance 
at Conduit Street when the Council calls on them for support 
in carrying the new charter. 


ART TREASURES IN SERVIA. 


if is not often that people of artistic or archzeological tastes 

visit Servia and the famous old fortress city of Belgrade. 
Mr. J. C. Robinson is now there, and he gives the following 
account of certain antique art treasures which have recently 
come to light in the vicinity of Belgrade. 

The public museum in the Servian capital is in a very 
rudimentary state, but it can boast at least one unique and very 
important work, and a series of eight or ten specimens of 
antique classical art (the latter all found together) of scarcely 
less interest. Two or three years ago some peasants digging 
near the banks of the Danube, on the Hungarian side, oppo- 
site to Belgrade, turned up a most beautiful and finely-pre- 
served iron helmet, which it will interest archeologists to learn 
is neither more nor less than a chef d@wuvre of antique Greek 
werk, of probably three or four centuries before Christ. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that works in iron of antique Greek 
or Roman origin other than corroded and scarcely recognisable 
fragments are of the utmost rarity, for it is evident that the 
progress of oxidation of the metal in the moist ground must of 
necessity, in the long run, cause the entire dissolution and 
effacement of such things. 

It is, then, only under very exceptional -conditions that 
antique art objects in iron can come down to us in any other 
state than that of mere formless masses of exfoliated rust ; but 
the specimen in question is in a wonderfully perfect state, 
scarcely indeed less so than that of a finely patinated bronze. 
It seems that it was found in the midst of wind-blown hillocks 
or dunes of dry shifting sand; hence probably in some unex- 
plained way its exceptional state of conservation. Whether 
or not the skull of the wearer was found within it does not 
appear, but the helmet is in the shape of a complete head, the 
face, hair, and beard admirably modelled in vefoussé or ham- 
mered work, finished with the chasing or graving tools in the 
most exquisite style. It represents a young warrior of about | 
twenty-five or thirty, with an incipient beard and moustache— 
a Paris rather than a Hector or Achilles; the eyes are open 
for the wearer to see through, and the lips are parted, leaving 
in like manner an aperture for respiration. Contrary to the 
arrangement of Medieval helmets, the upper part or scalp, 
forming a skull-cap—not the mask or visor—is hinged and 
movable, and it oversets the face. It was made to fit rather 
close to the head, probably leaving room only for a lining or 
padding of some soft substance, and it represents the natural 
hair of the wearer in finely disposed, crisped locks. There is, 
however, at the summit a small socket, evidently intended for a 
plume or some other ornament. The lower margin at the back 
of this scalp or skull-cap is pierced with small holes, whence 
probably chain mail, to pr ‘ect the back of the neck, was 
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originally attached. There are, however, no remains of ringed 
mail remaining. The substance of the iron or steel is com- 
paratively light and thin, but by no means flimsy or unsub- 
stantial. In this respect, and also in some others, the helmet is 
not unlike certain steel Japanese helmets which have been 
brought to England of late years. These last also have visors 
in the form of human faces or masks, but they are always of 
wild, grotesque, and forbidding types. - The Belgrade helmet, 
on the contrary, embodies a perfect ideal of classical Greek 
beauty. 

The other Belgrade treasure is a series of silver vessels of 
ancient Roman work of the early imperial age, in all probability 
the complete set of ceremonial utensils of a temple of Bacchus. 
Two other similar finds have been previously made—one the 
well-known Hildesheim treasure now in the Berlin. Museum, 
and the other found at Vaison, in the south of France, and now 
in the Bibliothéque in Paris. The present Belgrade service is 
of more importance than the latter, but not equal to the splendid 
Hildesheim series. There is, however, perhaps nothing in 
either series so exquisitely beautiful as a little*two-handled 
drinking cup in the Belgrade find. This is enriched on two 
sides with figures of draped nymphs riding on hippocampi, 
executed in vefoussé,as in the Hildesheim specimens, in such 
high relief that some portions of the groups are almost entirely 
detached from the backgrounds. The other specimens com- 
prise three or four large circular trays or salvers, about 20 inches 
in diameter, and one oval dish. -The centres of these pieces 
are inlaid with inscriptions, probably the names of the donors, 
in gold and niello work. There are also two beautiful paterze 
of rather large size, with projecting handles embossed with ivy 
leaves. 


ART AND COMMERCIALISM. 


A MEETING of the Fabian Society was held in Westminster 
Town Hall on the 16th inst., Mr. G. B. Shaw presiding. 
Mr. Walter Crane read an addresson Art and Commercialism. 
In the course of his address he said the one great distinction 
and difference which marked our art from the art of ancient 
times consisted in the absence of what was called popular art 
—the art of the people hand in hand with every day handicraft 
inseparable from life and use; that spontaneous native art of 
the potter, the weaver, the carver, the mason, which, as had 
been so forcibly pointed out by William. Morris, our econo- 
mical, commercial, industrial, competitive, capitalistic system 
had crushed out of existence. By division of labour, the 
factory system, and production for profit, our three-headed 
Cerberus had devoured the art, together with the well-being 
and independence of the people, and stood unappeased at the 
smoke-gloomed industrial gate, over which was written, “ All 
hope abandon ye who enter here.” But this basis of popular 
art was the soil in which all art germinated, and from which the 
goodly tree grew and branched out to blossom in the more 
delicate kinds of painting and sculpture which, since they had 
ministered to the caprices of wealth, fashion, and luxury alone, 
branded in a separate class as “ Fine Arts,” had turned their 
backs upon their humble relations the handicrafts, with the 
result that their house was left worse than desolate. Cut off 
like flowers from their natural stem they presently languished 
and withered away or lingered in fantastic ghosts, shadows, and 
travesties of their former beauty. In modern painting every- 
thing was being sacrificed in the attainment of fact in some 
form or other. Painting had almost ceased to be an art of 
design. They saw the influence of profit making principles in 
the way in which painters became specialised for certain sorts of 
work, and in the rise and progress of the middleman or picture 
dealer. That grand development of the shop, the modern 
picture exhibition, was another triumph of commercialism in 
art which, faithfully following the accepted theory of the trader 
that supply would produce demand, succeeded in something 
like real over-production. Division of labour had triumphed 
even in painting, and to excel a man must specialise his talents, 
adapting them to the continual production of the same sort of 
thing. Overwhelmed with commissions the fashionable painter 
had the alternative before him of overwork or inevitable de- 
terioration. In many cases he became the victim of both. 
Then for one favourite of fame or fortune how many were 
unfortunate, struggling, obscure. At both ends of the scale the 
influence of commercialism was only for evil. Think of the 
capacities now swallowed up in the tasteless contention of exhi- 
bitions, which, properly organised and directed, might co-operate 
to adorn our streets, our lecture halls and railway stations, left 
desolate now to another and more hideous form of competition 
in the clamorous posters of commercialism, which covered our 
waste walls and hoardings and crowded upon the weary eye in 
all their shameless self-assertion and sordid language of the 
market, shouldering one another in the unspeakable coarseness 
of colour and bedizenment of graceless superscription. We 
were so inured and hardened to disfigurements that we ceased 
to feel their enormity. Nay, we must grow to like them; for 


were not advertising and bill-sticking an inseparable part of 
our system? There was no escape. So it was and so it would 
be so long as we allowed this selfish, demoralising, and un- 
scrupulous demon of commercialism to tyrannise over and 
exploit us ever with its continual cry of “ Profit, profit, profit.” 
It was on record that one of the few living artists properly 
called ideal—George Frederick Watts—offered to decorate the 
hall of the Euston Station with frescoes without charge if the 
company would bear the cost of the materials, and the offer 
was refused. How could monumental art, which was but 
decorative art in its highest form, exist in such apathetic condi- 

tions? It would be written of our age that we squandered the 

talents of our more original writers and artists upon the news- 
paper of the periodical press. We preferred to be amused with 

a constant concession of brilliant. trivialities, of passing sen- 

sations, to beholding our best thoughts embodied in enduring 

and noble forms of art, and it did not seem to signify how many 

lives might be frittered away, how much energy of talent 

ground to powder in the process. How hopeless it was to 

expect varied and beautiful street architecture with the present 

system of house tenure and the contract system in building. 

All things were in the grasp of commercialism. Let a band of 
artists and craftsmen associate themselves and work quietly, 

making to themselves and whom it might concern things of 
beauty and utility for the use and adornment of simple homes. 

Straightway there was a growing desire for these things as a 

relief from the dreary monotony of ugliness, or the pretentious 

luxury of Second Empire taste. Thereupon commercialism, 

perceiving the demand, brought out what is called “art furni- 

ture,” “oil colours,” and so forth, sucked the brains of the 

designers, stole their designs and devoted them to objects for 

which they were not intended, deluging the market with strange 

travesties and tortured misapplications of ill-digested ornament. 

All over the East, wherever European influence was in the 

ascendant, the results were disastrous to the arts, the very 

sources of ornamental design being sullied and despoiled by the 

sharp practices and villanous dyes of Westerncommerce. The 
only hope alike for art as for humanity lay in socialism. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde opened a discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper. Comment’ng on our street arch't :cture, 
he said the houses should never be higher than the stiee: they 
are in is wide. Northumberland Avenue was being rapidly 
destroyed, the abnormal height robbing the architecture of the 
play of sunlight, which was one of the chief beauties of any fine 
building. It seemed to him that since the introduction of 
printing and the spread of literature it was natural that if any- 
body had anything to say to his fellow-men he should say it in 
writing. The old symbolic art—the art expressive of views of 
life—seemed to him to belong to the time antecedent to print- 
ing, and he did not think that modern art could be expected to 
advance in the direction of expressiveness. Ugliness was first 
introduced into art when the first bust or portrait of a man was 
shown. Before it had occurred to people to make a likeness of 
any living person art was simply the production of beautiful form 
and lovely colour; but there was a time in which art said, “I shall 
pass beyond that. I shall paint humanity ; I shall make its 
imperfections interesting ; I shall make its very ugliness beauti- 
ful.” In this century we had more general ugliness, as far as 
cities went and modern costume, than we had had in any other 
century ; but still art was able to convert even the ugliness of 
modern life into something delightful to look at. Representa- 
tive modern art, he thought, dealt largely with effect rather 
than fact. Fact might be extremely ugly. Still there came a 
time in the silver of the morning, or the gold of the evening, 
when commonplace things became lovely in effect, and when 
even the enormous board-advertisements which Mr. Crane had 
so protested against, in certain conditions of light and shade, 
could become as fantastic in colouring and as delightful as a 
Japanese fan. When there were artists capable of showing 
these things, ugly and vulgar in themselves, with a certain 
element of beauty in them, they should recognise this as one of 
the artistic triumphs of the century. 


TESSERZ:. 


High Ar‘. 
Gy RA LESLIE RSA. 


| Boab eae: MEN areconstantly told by foreigners, and arecon- 
stantly telling themselves, that high art has never existed in 
England. True it is there has been no British Michel Angelo 
or Raphael, any more than there have been painters approach- 
ing to them in the modern schools of Italy, France, Germany, 
or Holland. But the art of Hogarth, of Reynolds, of Gains- 
borough, of Wilson, of Fuseli, of Opie, Stothard, Turner, Con- 
stable, Wilkie, and of Etty, and the art displayed in Haydon’s 
Judgment of Solomon—what are we to call it? I care not what, 
but I will say that out of Great Britain nothing so high has 
been produced since the death of Watteau, whose art, distinct 
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from its subject, is of the highest order. Latterly the term 
‘‘high” has generally been exchanged for “religious,” which 
means art of which the subjects are from. the Bible or the 
legends of the Church. I should make no objection to the 
definition as a matter of convenience, and if understood no 
otherwise than of art of which the theme is religious. But I 
fear it is too much received and intended as defining a style 
necessarily differing from other styles. It is clear to me that, 
had any of the early Christian painters descended to subjects 
of familiar life, their treatment would not, in’ principle or in 
execution, have differed from that in their religious pictures, for 
in that of their portraits it did not. I think, therefore, that the 
attaching of more importance than they deserve to such defini- 
tions as “religious art” and “religious painters” is calculated 
to blind us to many of the beauties of nature, and to lead us to 
suppose that, because by the early masters some of her grandest 
and most charming qualities were unperceived, they are incon- 
sistent with religious feeling, and that there must be a marked 
difference between religious men, women, and children and the 
rest of the world, and that even skies, trees, fields, rivers, and 
mountains may become religious, and therefore sublime, by 
their unlikeness to nature. “Severe” is a word sometimes 
used, and I have also heard of “heroic” landscape. Such 
classifications are calculated to mislead the young, while they 
may be easily taken advantage of by the indolent and cunning, 
who with little study or thought may at once ‘put: themselves 
forward as religious painters by some mannered deviations 
from nature. Hed bee 
Colour in Italian Art. — 


JOHN RUSKIN. rity 


The colour schools of Italy are in the main three,..all 
dependent essentially, first on locality, and'secondly on the 
national habits of life. These three schools‘ are:the Sienese, 
Florentine, and Venetian. The first is developed in a red 
sandstone and clay country, with ‘exquisite and almost 
miraculous springs of pure water. The second in a white and 
green serpentine country, with clear flowing mountain streams, 
but a muddy main river. The third in a red marble and white 
‘dolomite country, with a great plain extending below it to the 
sea, traversed by muddy rivers. The result on their art is, first, 
that red is despised by the Sienese as a sand and clay colour, 
good in pots, not pictures; but that green is rejoiced in by 
them as the supreme blessing of the earth in spring. They 
cannot have enough of it, and seriously injure their painting by 
excess of it. The second result, for the Florentine, is the 
founding of his architecture on the opposition of white to green 
marble, with red inlaid as a growing luxury. These, with the 
blue of the sky between his olive leaves, found his Etruscan 
school of colour, which was suddenly kindled by Giotto into 
glow, as of St. Francis’s chariot of fire, and carried by Angelico 
into the colours of Paradise. But it is .always liable to: be 
subdued, when not in its full enthusiasm, towards tones of 
white and green, partially degraded by the earthly school of 
Sienna. The third result, for the Venetian, is his founding 
his architecture on the opposition of red and white marble, 
taking up red as a precious, yet constant, colour of domestic 
power and life, with an exquisitely deep blue, founded on the 
colour of his distant mountains and plains, and of the Eastern 
sea; but on the whole, rejecting green, as the colour of shallow, 
vulgar, or angry sea, and in his own home the colour of the 
street pavement, not worth painting. The only thing that 
Carpaccio and Gentil Bellini never paint with any enjoyment is 
the water of their own canals. ELIMEETY. ah 


The Paris Panthéon. || 
FU CRESY. 


The discussions to which the dome of St. Genevieve gave 
rise were the occasion of the first experiments. made on the 
resistance of stones. M. Patte published in 1770:a memoir in 
which he raised doubts on the solidity of the piers of this dome, 
and asserted that they had not sufficient surface to enable the 
tower which supported the cupola to resist the thrust. M. 
Gauthey replied the following year to these assertions, showing 
that they were not in agreement with the rules then known for 
calculating the thrusts of vaults, and proved by applying these 
rules in a more exact manner, not only that the thickness of 
the piers was sufficient to carry the vaults projected by Soufflot, 
but that the solid mass of masonry might be suppressed, and 
the columns attached to them only preserved.’ ‘This assertion 
supposed, however, that the stone of which the columns were 
composed would not crush under the weight it would have to 
sustain ; and, as this latter difficulty could not be resolved with- 
out knowing exactly the strength of the stone, Gauthey under- 
took for this object experiments which might then be regarded 
as entirely new. They were published in 1774 in the Journal de 
Physique of the Abbé Rozier. The construction of the piers of 
the church of St. Geneviéve, considered with relation to the 
strength of the stone compared to the weight which it supports, 
is bolder than that of the columns of the church of Toussaints 
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at Angiers. 
Bagneux in the lower part, and in that of Mont Souris in the 
superior part. 
considerably split; those in the stone of Mont Souris have 
resisted much better. 
g square inches in the pillars of the church of St. Genevieve is. 
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These piers are constructed in hard stone of 
The beds formed of the stone of Bagneux are 
The weight supported by a surface of 


16 cwts.; the weight under which’a cube of 2 inches in 


hard stone of Bagneux was crushed is 137 cwts.; the weight 


supported by a similar cube in the stone of Mont Souris was 
68 cwts. Hence the pressure supported by the stone of 
Bagneux in the piers of St. Genevieve is from eight to nine 
times less than that which is necessary to crush it, and the 
pressure supported by the stone of Mont Souris is only four 
times less. It may, then, appear astonishing that the latter has. 
resisted better than the preceding. The pressure supported by 
the keystone of the vaults of the bridge at Neuilly is 1273 tons 
per 3 feet 3 inches of length, and it appears that the weight 
carried is fourteen times less than that which will crush it ; but 
we must observe that by the settlement in these vaults the 
weight is not equally distributed on the whole height of the 
key. The principal effort is near the upper edge, and although 
we cannot exactly judge of the total weight carried by the 
adjacent parts of this arris, we may presume, on account of the 
great flatness of the vault, that this portion is very considerable, 
and that the bridge of Neuilly is as bold an edifice in this 
respect as it is in every other. We may add from M. Rondelet 
an indication of the pressure exercised on a surface of 9 square 
inches in the edifices regarded as the boldest :—Piers of the 
dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, 1,022}lbs. avoirdupois ; piers of 
the dome of St. Paul’s at London, 1,190; piers of the dome of 
the Invalides, 922; piers of the dome of St. Geneviéve, 1,840; 
columns of St. Paul’s without the walls, 1,235; piers of the 
tower of the church of St. Méry, 1,837} ; columns of the church 
of Toussaints d’Angers, 2,767} lbs. 


Wude versus Draped Figures. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


The study of drapery is a five art, and a draped statue is a 
work not in one but in two departments of art. Neither is it 
true that the sense of necessity and absolute limitation is 
banished from the idea of a fine art. On the contrary, this 
sense is indispensable as a means of resisting (and therefore 
realising) the sense of freedom ; the freedom of a fine art is 
found not in the absence of restraint but in the conflict with it. 
The beauty of dancing, for instance, as to one part of it, lies in 
the conflict between the freedom of the motion and the law of 
equilibrium which is constantly threatened by it ; sometimes 
also in the intricacy of the figure, which is constantly tending 
to swerve from a law which it constantly obeys; and sometimes 
in the mutual reference of two corresponding dancers or a 
centrical reference of the whole, where the launch, as it were, of 
the motion, and passion of the music, seem likely to impress a 
centrifugal tendency. Moreover, it is as inconsiderate in 
Lessing to suggest any opposition between the beauty of 
drapery and the beauty of the human form, as between the 
sun and the clouds which may obscure but may also reflect its 
lustre. They are not in opposition, but coalesce to a common 
effect ; and the fact is, that in nature neither the grace nor the 
majesty of the human figure is capable of being fully drawn out 
except by drapery. In part this may be owing to the fact that 
we are too little familiar with the undraped figure to be able so 
readily in that state to judge of its proportions, its attitude, or 
its motion, and partly to the great power of drapery under the 
law of association. But ina still greater‘degree it is due to the 
original adaptation, neither accidental nor derivative, of drapery 
to the human figure, which is founded in some measute on its 
power of repeating the flowing outlines of the human figure in 
another and more fluent material, whence arises the pleasure 
noticed by a philosophic critic as so extensively diffused of 
similitude in dissimilitude. That drapery 1s not essential in 
sculpture, and that the highest effects of sculpture are in fact 
produced without it, is in some measure dependent on this 
very law of the interfusion of the similar and the dissimilar ; 
for, in order that any effect should be felt as the zdem 7m altero, 
it is necessary that each should be distinctly perceived, 
whereas in sculptural drapery, from the absence of shading and 
of colouring, the “alterum” is not sufficiently perceived as an 


“ alterum.” 
Pictorial Humourists. 


W. H. PYNE, 


Most of the early band of humourists whose handiwork helped 
to amuse the town with their graphic waggeries, are nearly for- 
gotten, or at least, even by name, scarcely known. The principal 
designers of humorous subjects were mostly coeval with the great 
luminary Hogarth. Of these, Jack La Guerre, the son of old La 
Guerre (associated with Verrio in painting the ceiling at Windsor 
Castle), is entitled to priority. Jack was a player, musician 
scene-painter, poet, and a wit ; but being moreover a 6on ULVAM 
he lived not to be old, and died poor. Boitard, Liotard, an 
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Coypel dabblea in caricature, and designed some humorous 
subjects : Goupy, too, indulged his merry vein jn this walk. 
These were limners, landscape painters, engravers, drawing- 
masters, book-plate fabricators, general designers, and minor 
masters of all work—all foreigners, and all humourists. Benoist, 
another artiste étranger, who lived in Great Newport Street, 
was a ludicrous composer. He designed and engraved the 


curious plate of the satirical procession formed in ridicule of 


Freemasonry. Liotard, in the true spirit of eccentricity, 
let his beard grow to a patriarchal length, and wore a 
Turkish dress. He lived and drove on a thriving practice 
as a portrait-painter in Great Marlborough Street. Gravelot 
invented and etched some satirical subjects. So did the 
younger Vanderbank, a foreigner also. Jemmy Worsdale, of 
green-room notoriety, and as famed for versatility of taste, 
manufactured graphic squibs to play off against the Scots. Lady 
Burlington used, coz amore, to scribble caricatures of her beloved 
friends, which Coypel, com sfirito, was used to scratch on 
copper. Old Lady B. let off many a secret shaft at the more 
ancient Duchess of Queensbury through the medium of this 
obsequious deav, The grave John Collet was a humorous 
designer ; so was walking turtle Captain Grose, and his friend, 
the other dilettante captain, long Baillie, all so cognomened, 
and a triumvirate inseparable. The Marquis Townshend was an 
adept in the art: his lordship’s Physician, is it not peerless? 
This inimitable back front of a celebrated Irish physician was 
etched by the marquis. He is peeping in between the close- 
drawn curtains at a patient in a fever. This was meant to quiz 
the doctor’s heated practice. Bunbury was all but as original 
as Hogarth. John Nixon, another amateur of the Momus 
school, created funny features with his crayon, and made living 
faces laugh. Paul Sandby could ably quiz his friends and neigh- 
bours by his art. De Loutherbourg, too, had the tact for 
graphic funning. Rowlandson, was he not witty and inventive ? 
George Cruikshank’s votaries “laugh from ear to ear ;” and as 
for Gillray, though last, so far from being least, his like may not 
be seen again for twice five hundred years, 


The Roman Collector. 
SIR M. D. Wyarr. 


The prototype of the modern collector is to be found in the 
wealthy patrician of Imperial Rome. His cabinet was adorned 
with all that Greece, Egypt, Persia, Phoenicia, or even. India 
could yield. No price deterred him from the acquisition of a 
splendid Nolan or Myrrhine vase; his dactyliotheca was re- 
splendent with Egyptian and Grecian scarabeei, amulets and 
gems, with precious stones from the East, and even with the 
mystic cylinders of Persia and Assyria. China furnished him 
with silken robes more valuable than many times their weight 
in gold; while the skilful weavers, dyers, and embroiderers 
of Cos, of Tyre, and Babylonia, provided him with the 
richest hangings and stuffs. His statuettes were of Corinthian 
bronze, of Indian and African ivory or Ethiopian ebony, intro- 
duced under Pompey. His seats came from Thessaly, his 
pillows from Carthage, his exquisitely-engraved glass a combi- 
nation of Grecian art with Egyptian manufacture, his very 
carpets of purple, with golden plates and nails from Cyprus. 
His Tigrine and Pantherine furniture of thuyine and other of 
the most costly woods, was rated occasionally at more in value 
than large estates ; and slaves, familiar with the most recondite 
processes of manufacture and all the traditions of native and 
exotic art, laboured from morning till night under his very roof, 
in the production of articles of luxury to be displayed in his 
cabinets and principal apartments. What art and what 
industry were combined in such collections we may assume 
from the “fragments fallen from those rich men’s tables,” and 
even now treasured as the most precious gems in Many a royal 
and imperial museum. 


Applications of Link Work. 
PROFESSOR SYLVESTER, 


To understand the principle of Peaucellier’s link-work, it is 
convenient to consider previously certain properties of a linkage 
(to coin a new and useful word of general application), consist- 
ing of an arrangement of six links, obtained in the following 
manner :—First conceive a rhomb or diamond formed by four 
equal links joined to one another, and ow suppose a pair of 
equal links to be joined on to two opposite angles of such figure 
and to each other. All six links are supposed to Jie (and to be 
constrained by the nature of their attachments to remain) in 
the same plane. The point of junction of the last-named pair 
of links (which it will be found convenient to call the fulcrum), 
according as they are greater or smaller than the sides of the 
diamond, will lie outside or inside the diamond. The linkage, 
consisting of the six links, may be termed a positive cell in the 
one case and a negative cell in the other. Mr. Penrose, the 
eminent architect and surveyor to St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
scientific expositor and elucidator in succession to Mr, Penne- 
thorne of the surprising law of curvilinearity in the temples of 
the Greeks, has put up a house-pump worked by a negative 
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Peaucellier cell, to the great wonderment of the plumber em- 
ployed, who could hardly believe his senses when he saw the 
sling attached to the piston-rod moving in a true vertical line, 
instead of wobbling as usual from side to side, There seems 
to be no reason why the perfect parallel motion should not be 
employed with equal advantage in the construction of ordinary 
water-closets. The author has been admitted to see the 
geometrical pump at work in Mr. Penrose’s kitchen at Wimble- 
don. A sister pump of the ordinary construction stands beside 
it, The former, although quite as compact as its neighbour, 
throws up a considerably larger head of water with the same 
sweep of the handle. Its elegance, and the frictionless ease 
with which it can be worked (beauty as usual the stamp and 
seal of perfection) have made it the pet of the household. Some 
circular steps outside St. Paul’s Cathedral requiring repair, Mr. 
Penrose employed a circulo-circularly-adjusted Peaucellier cell 
to cut out templets in zinc for the purpose. The radius of the 
steps is about 4o feet, but to the great comfort and delectation 
of his clerk of the works, they were able to operate with a 
radius not more than 6 or 7 feet in length, 


Granite Columns, 
H. CONYBEARE, 


Shafts of polished granite and serpentine are now comjng 
into very general use, but they are always surmounted by a 
soot trap in the shape of a capital richly caryed in smoke- 
absorbing stone, and consequently in a few years the contrast 
between the brilliant shafts and their sooty surroundings, and 
still sootier capitals, occasions a discord utterly destructive of 
all architectural effect, for the capital of a column should be 
at least as rich and noble as the shaft ft surmounts. At St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral at St. Petersburg this discord is provided. 
against by gilding richly by electrotype the Corinthian capitals 
(of bronze) that surmount the monolithic columns of polished 
rose-coloured granite. For such small polished shafts as are 


_usually employed on a London facade the expense of similar 


capitals would be much less than is usually supposed, but an 
almost equally good effect might be obtained by the use of 
coloured or glazed terra-cotta or majolica. 


Loads on Cast-iron Columns, 
F, W. SHIELDS, 
Hollow columns of 20 to 24 diameters in length :— 


Columns may be loaded with 
» 2 tons per square inch of 
sectional area of iron, 
99 9 
29 3) 
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For columns of 25 to 30 diameters in length :— 


If cast 23-inch thick or upwards 
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If cast -inch thick or upwards , I} tons per square inch of 
sectional area of iron, 
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Columns being supposed of good construction, with flat endg 

and with base plates at their pearings, 
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French Masonry. 
W. PYLE, 


The walls are generally built solid, and the method of 
working and fixing is different to that followed in England. 
The masons are divided into two classes, first, those that take 
the rough block as it comes from quarry, two men generally 
working together sawing and roughing out, and making beds 
and joints. The principal tools used are the axe and a kind of 
drag, formed out of a piece of wood about 8 inches by 3 inches, 
with six pieces of saw plate inserted. The prepared stones 
are taken by labourers to the lift, which is in most cases a 
square fixed scaffold with patent crab at bottom, which can be 
worked by hand or steam power. These scaffolds are fixed at 
the commencement of building to the intended height, and are 
built of timber from 8 to ro inches square, braced with bolts 
and dogs. The stones are drawn up to the height required, 
and are then rolled from the scaffold to the wall, and placed in 
by means of bars, no other appliances being used. This is 
certainly no improvement on the English system of fixing. 
The beds and joints are rough and large, varying from 3-inch to 
j-inch. In fixing and working the men do not regard the posi- 
tion of beds and joints. These often come close to the nose of 
architraves in the centre of pilasters and close to breaks. 
After the wall is built they start from the top of the structure 
and work down. The masons who do this part seem to be very 
good workmen, finishing their work quite as well as English 
masons. Their tools are similar, excepting that they use planes 
which are formed to suit any kind of moulding. These tools 
would not answer for English’ soft stones, which are more sub- 
ject to veins and bars, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE prize offered by the Académie Royale of Belgium 
for an architectural design has been awarded to M. CHARLES 
pe WuLr of Bruges. The subject assigned was a cemetery 
for a town with 100,000 inhabitants. 


Ir is intended to erect a memorial of HENDRIK CON- 
SCIENCE, the Belgian novelist, in the cemetery of Antwerp. 
Thirty-three designs were submitted, and finally one by 
M. FRANCIS-JOSEPH JORIS, the sculptor, has been adopted. 
He has a reputation for portraiture, and has already executed 
a statue of CONSCIENCE. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works, being eager to obtain 
undivided authority over the arrangements of the London 
theatres and other places of public amusement, sounded the 
Home Secretary on the subject. The Lord Chamberlain 
has no objection to be rid of a responsibility that brings 
attacks on his office with corresponding compensation. Sir 
R. A. Cross announces readiness to support any Bill which 
may be introduced to give the authority to the Board. It 
is proposed to have an annual inspection, and without a 
certificate that his building has been found suitable, the 
lessee of a theatre will be unable to obtain a license from 
the Lord Chamberlain or the Justices. A fee will have to 
be paid, but of what amount has to be decided by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 


M. Couston, who is the director of the Paris Fire Brigade, 
has issued statistics of the fires to which his men have been 
called during 1884. There were 869, but 629 were of little 
importance, and of the remainder only fifteen could be con- 
sidered grave. The advantage of fireproof materials is 
demonstrated by the Paris returns, for otherwise there must 
be constant danger with houses containing so many in- 
habitants. The brigade consists of 50 officers and 1,243 
men. There are eleven barracks for them in the city, and 
another is in course of construction on the Boulevard 
Porte Royal. It appears from a book of which the Baron 
CexRIsE is the author, that fire-engines or pompes were first 
used in France in 1693, the city of Douai having set the 
example of introducing them from Holland. Tke trade of 
making them was afterwards established in Rouen. Engines 
were not used in Paris until 1699, and in 1705 we read of 
the appointment of one DUPERRIER as guardian of ‘les 
pompes du roi,” which were sixteen in number, and were 
attended by thirty-two men. The annual allowance was 
only 6,090 livres. -In 1722 the number of engines was 
thirty, and the expense rose to 20,000 livres. The organisa- 
tion has been brought nearer to perfection since that time. 
The means of suppressing fires in an earlier age in France 
were not more efficacious than those in use elsewhere. The 
town of Bayonne, in 1600, imported 2,000 buckets from 
England for the purpose, and in some places it was a con- 
dition of citizenship that the candidate should furnish a 
leathern bucket. The power of extinguishing flames by 
water was very limited, and for a time carpenters, masons, 
tilers, &c., were employed to suppress fires by the use of 
solid building materials, which were thrown from the roofs ot 
adjoining houses. 


THE maritime canal between St. Petersburg and 
Cronstadt has cost about 1,026,540/. In length it is seven- 
teen and a quarter miles, and the total quantity of mud that 
was excavated was 14,464,285 tons. The breadth at bottom 
varies from 210 feet to 350 feet. Vessels with a draught of 
20 feet 6 inches will henceforth be enabled to reach the 
port of Goutouyeff, near St. Petersburg, instead of dis- 
charging their cargoes at Cronstadt. Goutouyeff is con- 
ne te | with the principal railway stations in St. Petersburg, 
so thit goods can be quickly transported to all parts of the 
interior. It is currently rumoured that the Russian Govern- 
ment intend, now that the canal and its two harbours have 
been formally opened, to close the port of Cronstadt to all 


commerce, and reserve it entirely for naval and military pur- 
poses. There is ample unoccupied space on the island on 
which Port Goutouyeff stands for the erection of dwellings 
for dock labourers, shipping offices, and storage warehouses, 
if these latter are wanted, but up to the present time no 
steps have been taken to erect any of the above-named 
buildings ; consequently, the neighbourhood of Port 
Goutouyeff, when approached by land from St, Petersburg, 
has rather a desolate, uninhabited appearance, very differ- 
ent from one’s preconceived idea of the aspect of a place so 
soon destined to be the import harbour of the capital of a 
great country. 


Wits the exception of London Bridge there are noarches 
of masonry which have to sustain so much weight as TEL- 
FoRD’s bridge in Glasgow. It is, however, too narrow for 
the traffic, and in the next session a Bill will be lodged to 
obtain powers for widening the bridge. Messrs. BELL & 
MIx_er, the engineers, have been consulted as to whether 
a greater weight than 12 tons could not be allowed to pass 
over the bridge. They are of opinion that the normal 
weight may be increased to 25 tons without further injury to 
the masonry. 


Ir is proposed to erect a monument of LUTHER in the 
Neue Market, near the Marien Kirche, in Berlin. Forty- 
seven sculptors have sent in models, which are on view in 
the principal room of the Academy of Arts. Forty years 
since the late King of Prussia undertook the restoration of 
LuTHER’s house in Wittenberg. This work has been at 
last completed. The house is connected with the University 
buildings by means of a colonnade. A public garden has 
been formed near it. It deserves to be mentioned that 
Wittenberg was in 1554 supplied with water by means of 
works constructed at the cost of seven inhabitants, one of 
whom was Lucas CRANACH, the painter, who was a faithful 
friend of the Reformer, and painted his portrait. 


THE Committee of the Glasgow School of Art, with the 
new master, Mr. F. H. Newpery, have resolved that the 
education in the classes shall be of a character to create 
designers who may be capable to supply designs for all 
kinds of Glasgow art manufactures. The teachers of design, 
modelling, architecture and mechanics are to be specialists. 
A visiting committee of architects have undertaken the 
superintendence of the architectural classes. The school is 
now controlled by a committee of management, who will 
appoint the teachers and be responsible for their payment. 
The arrangements promise well, but on account of their 
practical character they may not be adapted to the South 
Kensington standard, and it will not follow that Glasgow 
must take a high place in prize lists. 


LikE JuLiet, the Scottish judges are not disposed to 
place much value on a name. They have lately been en- 
gaged in the investigation of the word “ granolithic,” and 
find that no one can claim it as his peculiar property. 
Messrs. Sruart & Co., who have been using it to designate 
their pavement, considered that the word was as good as any 
trade mark, and proceeded against a paving company for 
applying it to their work. The defendants maintained that 
“‘granolithic” was no more than an imitation of another 
word, “granoline,” which had been in use for years in Scot- 
land. ‘That view has been upheld in all the courts in 
which the case was heard. According to the Lord Justice 
Clerk, whenever a man registers, under the Act of 1883, a 
name which is descriptive of a certain manufacture, 
the use of the name as descriptive of another article is 
not an infringement for which a remedy can be given. 
But the judgment can only apply, we should say, to such 
simple combinations of words as granoline and grano- 
lithic. If, fur example, words like “brobdingnagian” and 
“liliputian,” or some of those in Mr. “ Lewis Carros” 
stories, had been devised by a manufacturer and applied to 
his products, would he not have the sole right to their use 
for a certain number of years? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TASSO AND LEONORA. 


HE picture which was illustrated last week might be 
considered as a painter’s tribute to SCHILLER, while 
the one reproduced in this number is a tribute to GOETHE. 
For the great German, who was not disposed to select fal- 
lacies as subjects, by his play ‘“‘Torquato Tasso” gave a 
new life to the tragic legend of the Italian, who combined 
in himself the miseries of the poet, the lover, and the 
Junatic. It is now impossible to discriminate between truth 
and fiction in relating the history of Tasso. As long as the 
world lasts people will believe that the author of the 
Jerusalem Delivered was imprisoned because he was. led 
away so far by his imagination as to believe that the Princess 
LEONORA D’Esre, the sister of the Duke ALPHONSE of 
Ferrara, admired him above all the men in the court. 
{4SOETHE supposes that the princess encouraged the poet 
because his admiration was a recognition of her infinite 
superiority :— : 
’Tis pretty when, 
In some propitious hour, the enraptured youth, 
Looking with better eyes, detects in us 
The treasure he had been far to seek. 


‘LEOPARDI, who, like GOETHE, was not exempt from the 
‘cep icism of our century, in his imaginary conversation 
between the Genius of Tasso and the poet, also takes the 
same view. The Spirit gently chides the imprisoned poet 
for his forgetfulness of women’s wiles. ‘‘ These goddesses,” 
it says, “‘are so merciful that when one meets them they 
remove their rays, in order that the mortal may not be over- 
whelmed.” Byron naturally saw the conduct. of the 
princess in an unfavourable light. 

The poets appear to be disposed to side with Tasso, 
and throw the blame of his sufferings on LEoNora. But 
prosaic investigations on the contrary ascribe everything to 
his want of power of the self-guiding kind. ‘Tasso issued 
his poem in parts in order that he might have the advantage 
of his friends’ criticism, and he discovered that if he satisfied 
everybody not a line must remain as it was written. His 
apparent inability to assert his genius preyed upon him, 
and in course of time he believed that he was surrounded 
by bodily and spiritual enemies. Poets who are so morbidly 
sensitive should be treated Jike singing-birds, but the prac- 
tical men of Ferrara were of opinion that a madhouse was 
the best place for poor l'asso to acquire worldly wisdom, 
and he remained there until the Duke of FERRARA was 
shamed into giving liberty to his prisoner. He had scarcely 
grown accustomed to daylight and’ freedom when he was 
conveyed to Rome, in order that people might have a chance 


of seeing the spectacle of the crowning of a poet on the’ 


‘Capitol. Further attentions awaited him, but death came 
to his aid, and the end of the poet was in a convent cell on 
the Janiculum Hill. 

In spite of all the efforts of patrons, critics, ana other 
well-meaning people, Tasso did produce one of the noblest 
of poems. VOLTAIRE considered that Tasso showed more 
judgment than Homer in the selection of a subject. 
BOILEAU, in one of his last letters, expressed regret that he 
had not done justice to the excellence of Tasso when he 
was writing notes on the ‘‘Sublime ” of Loncinus, in order 
to ridicule the courageous M. PERRAULT, who wrote on 
Greek authors without knowing Greek, thus exhibiting a 
likeness to his excellent brother, who posed as an architect 
without knowledge of design, and contrived to make men 
believe that he was to be rewarded as the author of a facade 
of the Louvre. Tasso’s fame as a poet is safe, although it 
is no longer possible to hear gondoliers spouting his verses 
at great length. But it should also be known that one of 
the few critics who was endowed with the judicial faculty 
was of opinion that Tasso’s power was extended over 
painters as well as boatmen. ‘Though it would be an 
affected expression,” says HALLAM, “to call him the founder 
of the Bolognese school, it is evident that he had a great 
influence on the chief painters,who came but a little after him. 
They imbued themselves with the spirit of a poem so con- 
genial to their age, and so much admired init. No one, 
I think, can consider their works without perceiving both 
the analogy of the place each hold in their respective arts, 
and the traces of a feeling caught directly from Tasso as 


their prototype and model. We recognise his spirit in the 
sylvan shades and voluptuous forms of ALBANO and 
DoMENICHINO, in the pure beauty that radiates from the 
ideal heads of Gurpo, in the skilful composition, exact 
design, and noble expression of the Caracci. Yet the 
school of Bologna seems to furnish no parallel to the en- 
chanting grace and diffused harmony of Tasso, and we 
must in this respect look back to CorREGGIO as his repre- 
sentative.” 

M. Barzacui-CaTraneo suggests the intimacy which 
subsisted between poet and poetess, when he represents 
Tasso and Leonora alone. The attention with which the 
poet appears to be heard also aids in carrying out the idea. 
Tasso is a courtier, and has no sign about him of the man 
of genius who is opposed to conventionalism. He was the 
son of anoble, and in the picture he has all the dignity 
which belongs to him by birthright and endowment of 
nature. 


NEW EYE INFIRMARY, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


NEW PREMISES, DALE END, BIRMINGHAM, 


“THIS illustration represents the front elevation of a 

] block of business premises now being erected in 
Dale End, and consisting of one large shop with a four- 
storey factory, casting shops, &c., in the rear, and three 
shops with dwelling-rooms over, fronting to Dale End. 
There are also additions to be made to a three-storey 
factory at the back of the premises. The front elevation is 
being built with best pressed red brick and Bath stone 
dressings. ‘The roof is of brindled tiles. Messrs, HORSLEY 
Bros. are carrying out the contract, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. OLIVER Essex, A-R.I.B.A,, 
both of Birmingham. ‘The total cost, including fittings, 
will be about 4,500/. 


A BOAT AND SUMMER HOUSE. 


HIS building, recently erected for Mr. ALEXANDER 
Sim, at Harrow Weald Park, is constructed entirely 
w.th solid chestnut timber. The plinth is built with Fare- 
ham red bricks, and the quarterings filled in and rough cast 
inside and out. The roof is boarded with pitch-pine covered 
with Broseley tiles, and terminates at the gables with chest- 
nut barge boards ornamented with quaint carving. The 
windows are filled in with ornamental stained glass, by Mr. 
R. Borewam ; the rest of the work carried out by Messrs. 
Kirpy & Sons, builders, of Great Stanmore, from the 
designs and under the perscnal superintendence of Mr. 
Aucustus Frere, F.R.I.B.A., 34 Essex Street, Strand. 


WAREHOUSE, STRAND, SWANSEA. 


HESE premises, for Mr. Tayior, of Swansea, 
Mumbles. and Ilfracombe, are nearly completed, 
and form a new block, of 130 feet by 4o feet, at the 
rear of his old premises, Castle Square, Swansea. The 
ground-floor of the Castle Square premises, by the addi- 
tion, will be 230 feet long, on the same level. The build- 
ing is constructed of warehouse strength, and has four 
storeys. The front is of red brick, white brick reveals, 
and stone heads. The builders are Messrs. LovepDay & 
Co. ; Mr. T. P. Morton, of Swansea, is the architect, and 
the clerk of works is Mr. JENKINS, of Swansea. 


BISHOP FOX'’S CHANTRY, WINCHESTER. 


HIS illustration of a part of Winchester Cathedral is 

taken from a drawing by Mr. S. J. Newman, 

A.R.I.B.A., of Northampton, which was hung this year 
in the Royal Academy. 


Excavations round the Queen Eleanor monument at 
Waltham were completed on Saturday. Some pieces of the 
original carved work of the cross have been dug up, and are 
much superior to that made in 1833, when the cross was last 
restored. A portion of the fluted base of the cross has also 
been discovered, and Mr. Ponting, the architect, declares it to 
be exactly the same as that at Northampton. 
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THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE Committee of the International Exhibition, which is to 

be held in Edinburgh next year, have accepted the design 

by Messrs. John Burnet & Son, architects, and Charles C. Lindsay, 
civil engineer, Glasgow. The building will be erected in the 
West Meadows, alongside Melville Drive. One part of a per- 
manent character, covering an acre, is to besituated at the west 
end of the Meadows, with its main entrance facing Brougham 
Street. The temporary building, covering more than six acres, 
extends from the permanent building eastwards, and has en- 
trances at the Royal Infirmary and at the north-east corner of 
the West Meadows. As designed, the permanent building con- 
sists of a central court 60 feet wide, 260 feet long, and 53 feet 
high, lighted from the roof, the end screens and the clerestory 
windows, with transepts in the centre, extending 4o feet both 
east and west, and of the same width and height as the central 


court. The latter will have spaces allotted for the finer 
class of exhibits. A dome, 60 feet in diameter and 
too feet high from floor to the top of the lantern, 


covers the intersection of the transepts with the main roof, 
the fane on the dome rising to a height of 130 feet. Round the 
main court are ranged art galleries 30 feet wide, which open 
into one another, and are divided by the east and west transepts, 
giving a suite of a total length of 880 feet. At the four corners 
of the building cupolas, 30 feet in diameter, rise to a height of 
50 feet. The principal entrance to the building, which is at 
the west end of the transept, consists of an arch, 60 feet in 
width and 50 feet high, flanked by towers, ornamented with 
sculpture apropos to the objects of the exhibition. Though 
light in appearance, the structure will have great strength, as it 
will be constructed principally of steel in the roofs and strong 
cast iron columns in the sides, filled in with strong wood and 
iron framing. The temporary building, the main court of which 
is 50 feet wide and 35 feet high, is in line with the transept of 
the permanent building. It extends for a length of 670 feet, 
and leads into the space allotted to “Old Edinburgh,” the 
latter being about 200 feet in length. To right and left of this 
main court and of “Old Edinburgh,” 19 courts from 100 to 
140 feet long, the same width as the central court, are ranged. 
About midway down the main court these side courts are 
separated by spaces, one being set apart for boilers and motive 
power, the other for an ornamental garden leading to the 
grounds to the south. These spaces also serve the purpose of 
separating noisy machinery and other heavy exhibits from the 
lighter ones. The main and side courts are to be constructed 
of wood, roofed with iron and glass of somewhat similar design 
to the buildings, with which the public have been familiar since 
the 1862 exhibition in London. Dining and refreshment-rooms 
are shown at convenient points throughout the exhibition. The 
laying out of the grounds has not been lost sight of, and a very 
pretty effect has been attained by the arrangement of avenues, 
ponds, lakes, fountains, landscape gardening, and picturesque 
structures distributed over the grounds. Ample arrangements 
_ are shown for protecting the buildings from fire, and the com- 
mittes now seem to be in a fair way to make the exhibition 
worthy of the country. 


LORD WINDSOR ON MODERN ART. 


ae session of the Acocks Green Institute, Birmingham, 

was opened on Tuesday with an address by the president, 
Lord Windsor, on “ Modern Art in its Relation to the Public.” 
His lordship said that the influence which the public at large 
had on the aims and direction of art was very much greater in 
the present day than it was 300, 200, or even I0O years ago. 
That fact he did not think was very surprising. The oppor- 
tunity which everyone now had who was interested in the 
subject of art of comparing works of art, ancient and modern, 
in England and in foreign countries, was very much greater 
than before the introduction of railways. The amateur patrons 
of art were a very large body. The demand for paintings 
especially was considerable ; and it was not unnatural that the 
tendency of the paintings which were produced was in the 
direction which pleased the buyers most. The tendency of 
modern art was towards realism, and realism he feared of a 
more vulgar kind than that which characterised the Dutch 
school, ‘There was realism which rightly made the Dutch 
school famous, possessing as it did a careful refinement of imita- 
tion, which he thought he might say had never been surpassed ; 
but at the same time, for that reason the Dutch school had not 
taken that high place among the European schools of painting 
which it might havedone. The present French school of paint- 
ing was the greatest offender in respect to realism. ‘They could 
not help being struck, when visiting the Paris Salon, with the 
absence of lofty aim in the majority of the works that were 
exhibited from year to year. That was, no doubt, owing in a 


great measure to the temper of the times, which had a very 
great influence on the art that was produced, just as the plastic 
art of the Greeks and the Romans was due in a great measure 
to their national temper and surroundings. What was it that 
made Greek sculpture so very far superior to the Roman sculp- 
ture, which came very shortly after it? He thought one of the 
chief reasons would be found in the refined and spiritual national 
temper of the Greeks as compared with that of the Romans— 
refined, in that the Greeks preferred their manly sports and 
games at Olympia to the bestial contests which took place in the 
arena in Italy ; and spiritual, in so far as they added beauty of 
form as the attribute of what was good and noble, as against the 
sensual manner which obtained in the reign of the Roman Em- 
perors. He accused the public of being partly the cause of the 
realism in art in the present day. He did not believe that it 
was entirely the fault of the French artists ; he did not believe 
that it was impossible for them to produce higher-class work 
than they did: but he thought it was because there was so- 
little inducement to them to paint high-class pictures, or, if 
they were painted, to exhibit them. He did not say that it was. 
the duty of the public, the patrons of art in the first instance, 
to direct the aims of the artist, but he claimed for them the 
power of fostering what was high and noble in art rather than 
that which was degrading, though perhaps it was at first sight 
attractive. He thought they would find, in comparing works. 
of great merit, that the reason for giving the final decision to 
one instead of the other was due to the almost indefinable 
atmosphere of genius and poetic feeling. That, he thought, 
must be what they must accept as to the final decision of what 
was the best in art, but he considered that they had also a right 
as a general rule to insist on the critics of the day clearly 
defining the reasons for the opinions to which they came. In 
conclusion, he urged that only art should be patronised which 
was refined and noble. If the public helped the artists in the 
arduous task of always climbing higher and higher in art, he 
was sure that the influence of that would be felt throughout the 
country. 


THE PROPOSED THEATRE IN DERBY. 


ifs hardly seems credible that a town of the importance of 

Derby should be without a theatre. A company has been 
formed to supply the need, and arrangements have been made 
with Mr. Andrew Melville, of the Grand Theatre, Birmingham, 
to undertake the realisation of the scheme. A site in Babington 
Lane, comprising an area of 1,180 square yards, has been 
obtained. The theatre, which is to be called the Grand 
Theatre and Opera House, will be considerably larger than the 
Theatre Royal, Nottingham, the nearest theatre of any import- 
ance. It will be of elaborate design, in the Italian Renaissance 
style, having a box entrance in the centre, with three large 
archway openings or doorways, the pit entrance being at the 
extreme right, and the gallery entrance at the left. There are 
to be two shops, one at the side of the box entrance and the 
other near the gallery entrance. These shops will be sub-let. 
There is to be a double staircase, of stone, to the dress-circle, 
with spacious crush-rooms in connection therewith, both on the 
ground floor and on the dress-circle floor. The gallery will be 
provided with two staircases, both of stone, one being 
used as a means of entrance, and the other, in case of 
emergency, as a means of exit. It is also arranged 
that there shall be three distinct exits from the pit, one being 
the proper entrance, another through the gallery entrance, and 
a third through the box crush-room. All these passages will be 
arranged to meet any emergency ; in fact, throughout the 
building there will be the greatest security against the pos- 
sibilities of fire and panic. The pit, it should be said, will 
accommodate about 1,000, the gallery about 800, and the circle 
and boxes about 400. There are also to be private boxes on. 
the dress-circle level. Patrons of the theatre will have their 
convenience studied in the shape of refreshment-rooms, lava- 
tories, cloak-rooms, &c, Particular attention will be paid to 
the means of ventilation, and it is also contemplated to use the 
electric light. Internally the shape of the theatre will be what 
is known as the horseshoe. A perfect line of sight will be 
secured from every seat in the house. The upholstering of the 
dress-circle will be executed in crimson velvet, and the seats. 
will be on the folding-up principle, like those which have given 
such satisfaction at the Grand Theatre, Birmingham, Every 
seat in the dress-circle and boxes will be numbered. The fire 
hydrants will be similar to those in use at Mr. Melville’s Bir- 
mingham Theatre, which have obtained the approvalof Mr. Tozer, 
the chief of the local fire brigade. The orchestra will be arranged 
in front of the stage, being sunk considerably below the level of 
the pit, so as not to obstruct the view of the pittites. A great 
feature of the theatre will be the scenic arrangements. The 
Stage is arranged to take scenery as large as at Drury Lane, 
It will be 50 feet deep and 67 feet in width. It will be carried 
to a height of 100 feet, in order that the scenery may be raised 
or lowered without the necessity of rollers. This is the American 
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principle, which has been tried elsewhere with good results. 
There is ample accommodation in the shape of dressing-rooms 
and the usual accessories of the stage. Including the necessary 
properties and scenic arrangements, the cost of the theatre 
cannot fall short of 20,0007, and when completed it will be a 
rich addition to the architectural work of the town. Mr. 
Oliver Essex, A.R.I.B.A., of Paradise S reet, Birmingham, is 
the architect. Messrs. Bradney & Co., of Wolverhampton, are 
the builders. The work will be commenced forthwith, and it is 
hoped that the theatre may be opened by the beginning of 
March, 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON MR. MADOX BROWN. 


NE of the writers of the Gazette dz France contributes the 
following criticism of the work of Mr. Madox Brown :— 


My friend and co/laborateur, Meurville, who discourses upon 
art so ably in these columns, will pardon my poaching on his 
preserves on the present occasion, and grant that the subject 
justifies me. The perusal of a valuable work by M. Ernest 
Chesneau on the English school of painting, with reproductions 
of certain pictures mentioned there, notably of one masterpiece, 
absolutely unique of its kind, of which I shall speak later, has 
suggested the following remarks, which common justice de- 
mands. 

There has of late years sprung up in France a tendency to 
note the active, and often very important, literary progress in 
sister lands. Thanks to the example of high-class libraries 
such as Hetzel and Hachette, our attention is constantly drawn 
to works of merit, English, American, and others. These are, 
with few exceptions, piaced within our reach by careful trans- 
lation or suitable adaptation. Thus we are readily able to 
admit the existence of literary excellence outside our own 
bounds. Unfortunately, however, the same advanced enlighten- 
ment has not reached to works of art ; hence in M. Chesneau’s 
book we have the first revelation of a hitherto unknown master- 
piece. This magnificent painting, to which I forthwith proceed 
to call attention, is the Romeo and Juliet of Mr. Madox Brown. 
Who is Madox Brown? Except amongst a few rare art-critics, 
such as M. Ernest Chesneau, I believe the very name to be 
unknown in France. I have examined the records of the recent 
exhibition at Munich, where the English school was largely 
represented, and failed to find his name there. Yet, as a fact, 
Madox Brown is a painter who has enriched not merely his 
generation, but we may say his century ; for he has produced 
an incomparable type, the outcome of a genius which has its 
close brotherhood with that of Shakespeare himself. 

If ever subject has been painted “to death” by the artists 
of every nation, it is surely that of Romeo and Juliet, and 
more especially that of the balcony scene. I have myself seen 
at least a score of paintings of this subject, not one of which has 
fixed itself in my mind in any way, and I have turned again to 
the text of Shakespeare, seeking in my imagination the em- 
bodiment of that exquisite impersonation, as grand as the 
Helen of antiquity, only purer. Turning over the leaves of 
M. Chesneau’s book I came to the reproduction, necessarily 
small, and simply in outline of Madox Brown’s /zé/et, and I 
felt at once that Shakespeare’s conception was there realised, 
and I follow M. Ernest Chesneau’s example in calling attention 
to this masterpiece, of which he alone, perhaps, has spoken in 
France, and which is very possibly buried in the collection of 
some obscure amateur in England. It is the balcony scene— 
as ever. The rope-ladder hangs from the bars of wrought 
iron, which are modelled in relief after the manner of an 
age which introduced art into the smallest accessories of its 
buildings and its daily life. Romeo has one leg over the 
balustrade, and his foot is hanging outside.» He presses one 
last kiss on Juliet’s shoulder, for the lark has already sung. 
His ‘‘ pose” is noble, indeed, and the type finely conceived ; 
but Romeo is only secondary here—it is Juliet who holds our 
eyes in thrall; Juliet, who is altogether lovely, and I must use 
the word again, incomparable. She is standing in the balcony; 
the scarf which she has thrown over her shoulders has partly 
fallen from its place, and rests on her bare arm; it is only 
the impassioned clasp of Romeo which retains some of its 
folds around her. Thus, with uncovered throat, unable to resist 
the caress, loving Romeo with fervour equal to his own, Juliet 
stands, her head erect, still as a statue, her eyelids dropped 
with an indescribable blending of modesty and mute passions, 
thrilled with the burning kiss of parting. The closed eyes, the 
proud sweet face, crowned with its bands of golden hair, give 
us the loftiest, most perfect interpretation of Shakespeare ever 
yet conceived by artist, painter, or sculptor. 

Yet not only is this masterpiece unknown amongst us, but 
I am told that even in England it has not been reproduced. 
No engraver in all Great Britain has found Madox Brown’s 
Juliet a subject worthy of his labour. Not one writer or 
Shakespearean commentator in that land where Shakespeare is 
a religion, not even a newspaper leader writer, has thought fit to 


cry aloud to the countrymen of the author of Hamlet, “ Here 
is a masterpiece—a revelation—a lightning flash !” 

We are told by M. Chesneau, in his admirable work, that 
Mr. Madox Brown has not seldom drawn his inspirations from 
England’s great master-mind. The reproduction, in outline, of 
King Lear dividing his kingdom—Cordelia’s Portion, as the 
work is called—shows a truly fine picture, majestic in its sim- 
plicity, and of exact historical accuracy. L£lijah Ratsing the 
Widow's Son is a noble conception. And the fresco, one of 
those at the Manchester Town Hall, entitled Zhe Expulsion 
of the Danes, again shows us Madox Brown as a true master of 
his art. 

And here, where a water-colour sketch, washed in in a 
couple of days, will bring its 20,000 francs, we are ignorant of 
all this. We cannot be informed on all subjects, but where a 
masterpiece like the /u/e¢ is concerned, we have no right to 
such wholesale ignorance. 

And, insignificant as my protest may be, it will at least 
reach some few lovers of true art. I trust this may be so at 
least. Meantime, the masterpiece will find its true place, and 
if my words catch the eye of an English correspondent in 
Paris, or an English journalist in London, I need not point out 
their plain duty. 


Dogoues. 


“6 Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’—HAZ.uitT. 


IN THE YEAR 1817. 


VERYONE who turns over an old newspaper or magazine 

. can hardly fail to observe that most of the incidents which 
are recorded have been forgotten. Threescore and ten years 
may be the term of a man’s life, but there are few events in 
ordinary life of which the memory will endure for that period. 
The year 1817 will serve as well as any other to suggest how 
quickly oblivion seizes hold of things, for it may be doubted 
whether many of our readers can recall the events which we are 
about to put on record. 

One of the first items of news which we found related to the 
sculptor Canova. The Pope had conferred upon him the title 
of Marquis of Ischia, with a pension of 3,000 crowns. The 
sculptor, however, declined to appropriate the money to his own 
use, and allotted it as follows :—600 crowns to the Roman 
Academy of Archzology ; 1,070 crowns for the foundation of 
prizes in painting, sculpture, and architecture, for which natives 
of Rome and the States of the Church might compete ; 200 
crowns to the Academy of St. Luke ; 120 crowns to the Scien- 
tific Academy of the Lincei; and the balance of 1,010 crowns 
for the relief of poor, old, and infirm artists who live in Rome. 

Our last “ Bygone” related to the Louvre. The subject was 
again to the front in the beginning of 1817. A new catalogue 
was published, and people were surprised to find the gallery so 
rich after the removal of many works which were taken by 
Blucher, Canova, and others. Before the restitution there were 
1,233 pictures in the galleries. Afterwards the number was 
1,101. But French pictures which were formerly unhung were 
admitted to make up the number, and the Louvre still held the 
first place among the Continental galleries. 

The victories of the English had deprived Joseph Bona- 
parte of his Spanish throne. He dreamt, however, of forming 
a French Napoleonic settlement in America. One paragraph 
supplies us with the following information respecting its con- 
dition in May 1817 :—‘ Joseph Bonaparte is building a town 
near Baltimore, which none but French are permitted to 
inhabit. It is to be capable of containing for the present 
12,000 inhabitants. ‘The art of the most sublime architecture 
is employed to embellish the edifices. Thus it should seem 
that the French refugees renounce the hope of ever returning 
to the continent of Europe, since they spend their whole 
fortunes in fixing themselves in so magnificent a manner in 
America.” ‘There was a good deal of exaggeration in the news. 
The ex-king, who adopted the title of Count de Survilliers, did 
erect a large mansion for himself, and astonished the people of 
the district by his magnificence ; but the settlement with its 
sublime buildings was, unhappily for the architects, never 
realised. 

A very curious paragraph appeared about the same time, 
which shows the way in which Joseph’s successor in Spain 
upheld the dignity which he had attained through English 
arms. The King, it was stated, “has consulted the Academy of 
St. Ferdinand on the best means of checking the inundation of 
ludicrous engravings, in which picture-sellers carry on a traffic 
humiliating to the arts, and even to the nation. Objects the 
most sacred, the King, all the august members of the Royal 
Family, are made the subject of such engravings, and are even 
transformed into caricatures. To avoid this profanation, and 
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on the report of the Academy, it is ordered—1. That indi- 
viduals even of that body, or of whatever class they may be, 
shall not in future publish any work of art or of literature with- 
out having the same first submitted to censors, and obtaining 
the approbation of the Academy. 2. That those who are not 
members of the Academy, and not wishing to take the title of 
the same, shall be fined fifty ducats (about 6/. sterling), in case 
they should presume to paint, engrave, or in any other manner 
give to the public the representations of sacred objects, or 
portraits of His Majesty, or of the persons of the Royal 
Family, without having previously obtained the consent of the 
Academy.” 

In England people were considering how to raise memorials 
of the war. On the oth of June the committee appointed for 
receiving and deciding upon the merits of the designs offered for 
the Waterloo and Trafalgar monuments, held their final meet- 
ing at Argyll House, London, when Messrs. Wilkins, Gandy, 
and Smirke attended with their designs, exhibiting the various 
alterations suggested by the committee. The report to the 
Treasury was agreed upon, and the buildings, it was announced, 
were to be immediately carried into execution. It is needless 
to say that the work never was accomplished. According to 
the designs, which were approved, each of the monuments was 
to be about 280 feet high. The Waterloo memorial was the 
more expensive, the additional cost being occasioned prin- 
cipally by embellishments and sculptures. The Trafalgar 
memorial was a plain octangular structure, 45 feet in diameter at 
the base, raised upon a magnificent flight of steps, and sur- 
mounted with a naval coronet. The Waterloo design showed 
an ornamental tower of three orders of columns, around the 
base of which was a circular colonnade. ; 

The good people of Norfolk did not wait for the Treasury 
approval. On August 15 Colonel Wodehouse, the chairman of 
the committee of subscribers, laid the first stone of the Nelson 
pillar in Yarmouth Denes. In the stone was placed a plate, 
on which was engraved an inscription in Latin, of which the 
following is a translation :— 

“ Horatio, Lord Nelson, whom, as her first and proudest 
champion in naval fight, Britain honoured while living with her 
favour and, when lost, with her tears. Of whom, signalised by 
his triumphs in all lands, the whole earth stood in awe, on 
account of the tempered firmness of his counsels, and the 
undaunted ardour of his courage; this great man Norfolk 
boasts her own, not only as born there of a respectable family, 
and as there having received his early education, but her own 
also in talents, manners, and mind. The glory of so great a 
name, though sure long to outlive all monuments of brass and 
stone, his fellow-countrymen of Norfolk have resolved to com- 
memorate by this column, erected by their joint contributions. 
He was born in the year 1758, entered on his profession in 
1771, and was concerned in nearly 150 naval engagements with 
the enemy ; being conqueror, among various other occasions, at 


Aboukir, August 1798, at Copenhagen, April 1801, and at 


Trafalgar, October 1805. Which last victory, the crown of so 
many glorious achievements, he consecrated by a death equally 
mournful to his country and honourable to himself.” 

In Scotland the Melville Memorial was on the /afzs, and we 
read how the committee selected the north-east corner of the 
Calton Hill for the site. Afterwards the Town Council unani- 
mously agreed to the request for liberty to build on the spot. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was pining in Saint Helena. It was 
in 1817 that Thackeray saw him. ‘ That is Bonaparte,” said 
the Indian servant ; ‘“‘ he eats three sheep every day and all the 
little children he can lay hands on.” The “Corsican ogre” was 
not quite so gluttonous. If Thackeray could have read the 
newspapers of the time he would have found particulars of the 
consumption in Napoleon’s household. Messrs. Balcombe & 
Co, the purveyors, had a contract to supply the following goods 
every day :—6 bottles claret, 19 bottles Cape claret, 6 bottles 
Teneriffe, 1 bottle Madeira, 1 bottle Constantia, 25 loaves bread, 
5b. flour, 65 1b. beef, 361b. mutton, 6 fowls, 1 goose or turkey, 
30 eggs, 8 Ib. butter, 2 lb. lard, 2 lb. coffee, $ 1b. tea, 5 lb. moist 
sugar, 2 lb. white sugar, vegetables to 1/, fruit Ios., sweetmeats 
8s., 35 candles; with a proportion of pepper, salt, oil, and 
mustard. The value of the provisions amounted to about 1742. 
in fourteen days. 

At that rate the sustenance of Bonaparte and his faithful 
followers during five years did not cost more than was paid for 
the entertainment which was given by the Corporation of London 
to the Prince Regent, the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, and the Duke of Wellington, which cost 24,000/. 

‘Peace has also her victories, although, in spite of what the 
poet says, they are less renowned than those of war. One of 
them was celebrated in 1817. The Parliamentary Commissioners 
‘appointed in 1803 had succeeded with the help of the engineer- 
ing skill of Telford in constructing about 500 miles of roads 
through the Scottish Highlands. A Mr. George Dempster, in 
order to record his admiration, erected a mural.monument at 
Bonar, which is in its way unique, for gratitude is not common 
among gentlemen who have to contribute towards engineering 

Improvements, 


-There are signs that people were still suffering from the 
effects of the long war. According to a Parliamentary paper 
presented in 1817, no less a sum than 15,383/. 75. 1d. was 
due by the tenants of Greenwich Hospital, and of the lead and 
silver raised from the hospital mines, which had been sold, the. 
quantity unpaid for was of the value of 25,1094 Ios. The two 
items are expressive of the state of many properties at that 
time. 

It was considered necessary to keep the tight hand over 
discussion, which was supposed to be politic during ‘the 
revolutionary epoch. We find Sir M. W. Ridley in the 
House of Commons calling attention to the oppression of the 
London magistrates in their dealings with scientific bodies. The - 
Philosophical Society, established in 1808, for the discussion of 
political and philosophical subjects, applied for a license at the 
Quarter Sessions of London, on April 14. The magistrates 
required a list of the subjects it was to discuss, and a defini- 
tion of what its title or constitution would allow it to introduce. 
The society refused to comply with this condition, and its 
meetings were in consequence suspended. In another part of 
the country, according to Sir M. W. Ridley, a mineralogical 
society had -been refused a license because the magistrates 
were of opinion that the study of mineralogy had a blasphemous 
tendency. With such records before them the Socialists of our 
time must admit that they are not the worst treated of English- 
men. 

The fine old Tory, Walter Scott, having gained reputation 
as a poet, was, in 1817, busy with his anonymous novels in 
order to find funds for the reclamation of the moorlands about 
Cartley Hole. In England a Scotsman of a different type was 
also busy in depicting the life of his countrymen. Was it not 
fitting that Scott and Wilkie should be brought together, and 
the “ sherra,” who was sy ambitious to be reckoned among 
the northern squirearchy should be represented as a country 
gentleman on canvas? The following paragraph gives a 
description of a picture which is known through engravings, 
but deserves to be in the Scottish Gallery : — 

“ Mr, Wilkie, the celebrated artist, has lately made a paint- 
ing of Mr. Walter Scott and his family. The arrangement of 
the figures can hardly be said to compose a story ; neither is it 
like that of the worthy Vicar of Wakefield and his household, 
of whom, if we recollect aright, each individual looked stately 
forth in the solitude of his own imagination. This little piece, 
though it does not tell a tale, comprises a very pleasing and 
interesting group. The bard himself is seated in a familiar 
attitude on a bank, in the exact costume in which he perambu- 
lates the hills and dales of his estate—viz. a short jacket, 
leather gaiters, and large white hat, with a dog-whistle sus- 
pended round his neck, and a huge oaken towel in his hand. 
Behind him, on the right, are seen Mrs. Scott, as a cottage 
matron, and her daughters, two young ladies rising into the 
bloom of life, attired as ewe-milkers ; on the left is an admir- 
able group, consisting of Captain Ferguson, an early and valued 
friend of Mr. Scott’s; Mr. Walter and Mr. Charles Scott, his 
sons; and a fine old rosy peasant, an appendage of the family. 
Mr. Scott’s gigantic stag-greyhound, Maida (with a dash of the 
bloodhound in him), occupies the foreground, with some less 
important figures. We are well acquainted with all the persons 
composing this interesting group, and can testify to the extra- 
ordinary truth of the likenesses, more particularly of that of the 
principal figure. It has nothing of the fine poetical tone which 
Mr. Raeburn has given so admirably; but we have seen no 
painting which places the individual, in his every-day feelings, 
so completely before the spectator. The painting is still in the 
possession of Mr. Scott, and is not, we believe, entirely 
finished. When completed, we hope an engraving will be 
made from it.” 

We get a glimpse of another great poet, but under circum- 
stances less happy. A paragraph from a German paper stated 
that “Goethe has resigned the management of the Weimar 
Theatre, which owes its reputation to himself and Schiller, 
because he would not assent to the appearance of a quadruped 
performer on that stage in the ‘ Dog of Montargis.’” If the 
reader is an old playgoer, he may have seen that primitive 
melodrama in a provincial theatre, and if so, he will wonder 
how a court with a reputation for culture could have sacrificed 
Goethe for the sake of a dog that barked very loudly, and 
whose greatest feat was to appear to seize an officer by the 
throat. It is more satisfactory now to learn that the poet was, 
in consequence of his freedom from stage managership, pro- 
ceeding the more assiduously with his own biography, which 
he had entitled “Fiction and Truth,” and of which the fifth 
volume, containing his residence in Italy, was then published. 
It was also announced that in the second number of his ‘* View 
of the Arts in the Countries bordering on the Main and Rhine” 
he strongly censured the puerile imitation of the style of 
antique art, so universally affected by modern painters and 
amateurs. 

The year 1817 appears to have been fortunate for explora- 
tions. A letter from Rome, dated March 27, tells us how “tle 
digging up of the very ancient urns and sarcophagi about 
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Albano is diligently continued. Their form is rude, represent- 
ing sometimes little towers, sometimes strange little houses, in 
the shape of an oven. These are found of every variety of size, 
filled with ashes and bones, and the opening is closed by a lid, 
which is fastened with brass pins. Round about and also 
within some of them are pieces of amber, little shields, swords, 
lances and clasps of metal, pots, lamps, and tripods. The 
material of which these sarcophagi or urns are composed is not 
burnt earth but, according to appearance, a mixture of earth 
and mineral pitch, or coals. What is most remarkable is that, 
in order to find them, one must dig first through a layer of 
peperino, and then a thick stratum of earth; so that it is evi- 
dent that they have been buried under a stratum of lava, like 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Now since, according to the 
tradition, Ascaneus founded his new city on the Lake of Castel 
Gondolfo (the extinguished volcano of the place), the antiquity 
of these things must be placed further back than the Trojan 
war, however adverse one may be to allow this.” 

In May we find another letter from Rome, and, although it 
relates to a time much later than the Trojan war, it is interest- 
ing. The excavations are continued at the Forum, says the 
writer, as also on the declivity of the Capitol facing it. “The 
Portuguese ambassador, the Count de F unchal, a very intelligent 
man and zealous antiquary, has caused the ancient Clivus 
Capitolinus, or street which ascended from the Forum to the 
Capitol, to be cleared at his own expense. The ancient pave- 
ment was found constructed in the usual manner of Roman 
pavements, of basaltine lava, which they called sz/ex. The 
street ran from the arch of Septimus, between the temples 
commonly called those of Jupiter Tonans and of Concord ; and 
in the distance of 140 feet between those two temples and the 
arch there is a difference in the level of 13 feet, which must 
have rendered the ascent very inconvenient. By the side of the 
temple; of Jupiter Tonans, towards the Mamertine prison, the 
Government has just cleared the remains of an edifice hitherto 
totally unknown, and highly decorated. It seems to have been 
destroyed by fire ; but there is still an ancient pavement formed 
of slabs of Numidian, Phrygian, and African marble, and many 
fragments and blocks of marble which formed the decorations. 
They are of the most exquisite workmanship, very delicate and 
very rich, which leads me to believe that the building was of 
the age of the Vespasians ; and, since it is knownthat near the 
arch of Septimus stood the temple of Vespasian, I am inclined 
to attribute these relics to that edifice, especially as the trunks 
of two colossal statues have been found there, one of an 
emperor, and the other of a female having the air of a Juno 
but who might possibly be an empress under that form. This,, 
however, is but conjecture. Among these relics have been 
found fragments of columns of Numidian and Phrygian marble, 
which decorated the interior of the ce//a. The walls were also 
faced with Phrygian and Carystian marble. It is to be hoped 
that some inscription will remove all doubts on the subject, and 
determine the use of the edifice. The column of Phocas is 
almost entirely cleared, at the expense of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, and under the direction of our mutual friend, M. 
Akerblad. Two sepulchral inscriptions have been found here. 
They do not belong to the column, and must have been brought 
hither in the Middle Ages. A very interesting discovery has 
however been made respecting this column, namely, that it was 
erected on a pyramid of steps, one of the four sides of which 
is in good preservation. It has been erroneously stated that 
the discoveries made near the edifice commonly called the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, or the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
corroborate the idea that these are the remains of the Museum. 
There was no edifice at Rome known by that name; but the 
most likely opinion is that it was the Comitium, or place to 
which the people resorted to vote for the acceptation of the 
senatus consulta, and the election of priests ; and this opinion, 
first advanced by Nardini, is daily rendered more probable. 
There is every appearance that the Forum will be entirely 
cleared—a work of very great interest for the topography of 
Rome.” 

The controversial subjects which are raised in the letter 
cannot be said to be yet determined, for archeologists have not 
agreed in the identification of the temples. 

A letter from Pompeii is no less important. We are 
informed that “magnificent monuments of ancient splendour 
still continue to be discovered in searching the ruins of 
Pompeii. Behind the temple lately noticed a public building 
has been found, built at right angles, 260 Neapolitan palms 
long and 120 broad, and surrounded in the interior by a portico 
of fifty columns. It is ornamented with beautiful paintings, 
some of which are very valuable; among others, one which 
represents a warrior precipitated from a car drawn by fiery 
horses. The pavement is of mosaic, formed in part of small 
white and coloured stones, and in part of large slabs of marble 
of various colours. Several inscriptions have been traced that 
ascertained the use of this monument. One of them indicates 
that the right, Zwmcnum obstruendorum (a right established by 
the Roman laws, preventing, in certain cases, neighbouring 
proprietors from having lights or prospects over the contiguous 


estates) had been purchased at the price of several thousand 
sesterces. This discovery has afforded new riches to sculpture 
—several statues have been found. A Venus, five palms high, 
and a Hermaphrodite, may be placed among the finest 
specimens of the Greek chisel that have come down to us. 
Several distinguished artists think that in this Venazs they have 
discovered one worthy to dispute pre-eminence with the Venus 
de Medicis. This opinion, inspired perhaps by the pleasure of 
the discovery, may be before long discussed, as these precious 
monuments of sculpture are to be transported to the Musée 
Bourbon. In the same place have been found two arms of 
bronze, adorned with bracelets. The Chevalier Ardite, who 
directs the search, hopes to be enabled in a short time to 
expose the whole extent of Pompeii, which will probably be a 
mine fruitful in objects of the fine arts.” 

We also read of a pamphlet on the four horses of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, which appeared in Padua, and was dedicated to Lord 
Holland. The writer, Andrea Mustoxidi, maintained that the 
figures were Greek, and came from Chios to Constantinople, 
instead of from Rome. Cicognara supposed that they were: 
produced in Nero’s time. When the figures were in Paris the 
metal was analysed and found to be pure copper. 

We have perhaps said more than enough about the events 
of A.D, 1817, but one other circumstance is worth notice, for the 
process has been rediscovered in our time. Herr Menke, of 
Berlin, discovered a process “ for converting mahogany sawdust 
into a soft paste, which becomes harder by exposure to the 
atmosphere, and is susceptible of receiving and retaining the 
forms given to marble, wood, and bronze. This substance 
takes the most beautiful gilding, as well as the colour of bronze. 
It is made into candelabra, lustres, lamps, vases, statues, and 
all kinds of ornaments for furniture, which equal in elegance 
the finest works in bronze, and ‘cost énly one-eighth of the 
price.’ 


JEDBURGH ABBEY. 


HE Abbey of Jedburgh has again been undergoing some 
repairs. Notwithstanding all that has been done towards 
its preservation in recent years, some portions have been found 
to be in rather an unsatisfactory state. It seems that water was 
getting down through the masonry near the top of the west 
gable, and it has been found necessary to have these places 
covered with cement ; and wherever vegetation had got a foot- 
ing, this has been cleared out, and the parts pointed up. A few 
years ago some wooden beams were put up at the top of the 
north transept to support the north wall of the tower, and on 
examination these were discovered to be partly decayed. The 
decayed portions have been cut out, and after inserting fresh 
pieces, the whole beams have been covered with lead. Anti- 
quarians and others must feel gratified to observe that Lord 
Lothian exercises so much care in the preservation of this 
Abbey, which is certainly one of the noblest and most interest- 
ing ecclesiastical ruins in Scotland. 


THE HOUSING OF THE POOR IN GLASGOW. 


LETTER has appeared from Mr. John Honeyman on 

the housing of the poor in Glasgow, in which he says :— 
Whatever may be the case in Liverpool, in Glasgow private 
enterprise has not been proved inadequate. The supply of 
good dwellings for the working classes here is,as Mr. Simmons 
pointed out, superabundant. Not only so, but a supply of the 
very kind of improved dwellings which the Corporation is now 
advised to build would have been provided by private enter- 
prise long ago if the Improvement Trustees had not deliberately 
prevented it by their preposterous regulations, which, as I have 
publicly pointed out before, if enforced in London, would have 
prevented the erection of all the improved dwellings there. 
Now, when the attention of the ratepayers of Glasgow is spe- 
cially directed to the subject, is it too much t> ask from Mr, 
Carrick a categorical answer to the question—Could such 
dwellings as those erected in London by the Peabody Trustees, 
Sir Sidney Waterlow and others, have been erected in Glasgow, 
subject to the regulations prescribed in the Provisional Order 
applied for by our own Town Council? I do not say, could 
they have been erected so as to pay, say 5 per cent, 
but were they not absolutely prohibited? No doubt the Pro- 
visional Order was not obtained, but the Improvement Trustees 
did their best in the circumstances to stifle private enterprise 
by making most of its objectionable provisions applicable to 
their ground. The prohibition, therefore, has existed up to the 
present day. It may possibly account for Mr, Carrick’s seem- 
ing dilatoriness under the remit of June 11. It may, perhaps, 
be asked why does not private enterprise come forward now to 
supply the want—if want there be? But now its intervention is 
more effectually barred (if that were possible) than ever by the 
risk of competition with Corporation enterprise, satisfied with a 
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return of 3} per cent. Who in his senses would dream of 
investing money in dwelling-house property in the face of such 
arisk as that? Ifthe Corporation interfere at all, it is clear 
that they must be prepared in the near future to undertake the 
vast responsibility of erecting all the dwellings our working- 
classes may require. There is one other point which should 
be brought forward a little more prominently I think, and that 
is the injustice which the proposed scheme would inflict on the 
owners of dwelling-house property. It must, I should think, be 
perfectly clear to Bailie Gray or any other man that if he had 
a tenement of single-apartment houses, constructed in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Dean of Guild Court of the day, 
yielding him, say 7 per cent., and if the Corporation put down 
beside it a tenement from which they took rents only yielding 
33 per cent., one of two things would happen. Either his 
tenement would be immediately emptied or he would have to 
bring down the rents to the minimum charged by the Corpora- 
tion, and the value of his property would thereby be reduced dy 
one half, 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


HE Worcestershire Quarter Sessions were held last week, 
when the committee reported that at Michaelmas, 1884, 
they presented a report showing that they expected to havea 
surplus of about 2,000/. on account of the new buildings now 
being erected, and they obtained authority to apply such surplus 
towards the cost of furnishing the new wards, &c. The com- 
mittee regretted to inform the Court that the estimate which 
they made in September, 1884, turned out to be very erroneous, 
although it was based to a large extent upon a special report 
made by the county surveyor. Mr. Rowe, the county surveyor, 
had originally estimated the builder’s work in connection with 
the buildings at 600/. only, whereas the total cost, now that the 
accounts had been made up, came on this item alone to no less 
a sum than 4,273¢. 6s. 7@., or 3,673¢. in excess. Unfortunately 
the committee, believing they had ample margin at their dis- 
posal, gave orders from time to time, without applying to the 
Court, for certain necessary additional works not originally con- 
templated, which amounted to a considerable sum. The com- 
mittee had, therefore, now to ask for a grant of a sum not 
exceeding 7,600/. (the county proportion being 6,755Z. 11s. 11d.). 
The committee impressed upon the Court that the expenditure 
had been unavoidable, and the actual financial position would have 
been in no way different if they had at Michaelmas, 1884, been 
in a position to present to the Court theactual statement of the 
account, and the sum of about 7,500/. (being 5,000/. in excess of 
the estimate of 1884) would have been applied for then.—Earl 
Beauchamp said the committee presented this report with 
mortification and embarrassment. He was quite prepared to 
take his share of the blame that might be attributed to the 
committee for not keepinga vigilant eye on the accounts ; but 
he did not think, even if they had been acquainted with all that 
sas going on, that any of the expenditure could have been re- 
trenched. He then moved the suspension of the standing 
orders ; also that the Court grant the sum asked for. Mr. R. 
H. Milward seconded, and this was carried. It was also 
resolved, on the motion of Sir H. Vernon, seconded by Captain 
Galton, that the committee be requested to furnish a special 
report dealing fully with the circumstances relating to the 
expenses of the asylum enlargement. 


MR. HAWKSLEY AND THE LIVERPOOL 
WATERWORKS. 


REPORT has been prepared by Mr. A. Bower, the chair- 

man of the Water Committee of the Liverpool Corpora- 

tion, which throws a light on the dissensions among the 
engineering staff of the new waterworks. It appears that dur- 
ing the chairmanship of the late Mr. J. H. Wilson, Mr. Deacon, 
the water engineer, was employed for a long time preparing 
plans, reports, and estimates of several projects for the purpose 
of comparing the relative advantages of each. Finally the com- 
parisons were reduced to the consideration of the Haweswater 
and the Vyrnwy schemes, and the opinions of Mr. Hawksley 
and of Mr. Bateman were sought. On July 29, 1879, the Council 
adopted the Vyrnwy scheme, deciding to go to Parliament for 
a Bill to carry it out. On Sept. 1, 1879, the Water Com- 
mittee requested Mr. Bower to see Mr. Hawksley and arrange 
with him about signing the plans, and he was informally asked to 
come to a preliminary understanding with him as to the terms 
on which he would act as joint engineer with Mr. Deacon in 
assisting to carry the Bill through Parliament, and continue to 
act as joint engineer for the works if they were carried out. 
“In accordance with these instructions,” says Mr. Bower, “I 
had an interview with Mr. Hawksley in Paris about the middle 
September, 1879, and came to an understanding with him, 
subject to the approval of the Water Committee and the 


Council, that he and Mr. Deacon should’ be joint engineers ; 
that both should sign the Parliamentary plans; that if the 
scheme got through Parliament Mr. Hawksley should continue 
as joint engineer ; that in the event of failing in Parliament, 
and Liverpool not going on with the scheme, Mr. Hawksley 
should make reasonable professional charges; and that in the 
event of renewing and finally carrying the scheme in Parliament 
Mr. Hawksley was to be retained as joint engineer.” Mr. 
Bower says that Mr. Hawksley agreed to this. After the 
passing of the Bill, Mr. Bower says he was advised by the late 
town clerk that in addition to entering into a contract with Mr. 
Hawksley to carry out the works in accordance with the Paris 
memorandum, it was also prudent to enter into a contract with 
Mr. Deacon, and it was then for the first time Mr. Hawksley 
objected to the words “joint engineer,” his reason for objecting 
to those words being that in the original memorandum at 
Paris, “it was with Mr. Deacon and not with the water 
engineer of the Corporation, that it was proposed Mr. 
Hawksley should act jointly,” and it was in conseqtience 
of Mr. Deacon not being in a position to act as “joint 
engineer” in the usual acceptation of the words that-he was 
unable to agree with the wording of the contract. Eventually, 
however, the two contracts were settled in the form they now 
are, and at the Council meetings and in the daily papers Mr. 
Bower points out it was made public that Mr. Hawksley by his 
agreement was to act “‘as chief engineer of the Vyrnwy works, 
and to carry them out in consultation with Mr. Deacon,” and 
that Mr. Deacon by his agreement was appointed to act “in 
conjunction with Mr. Hawksley, engineer of the same works.” 
Mr. Bower then proceeds to recapitulate the correspondence 
which has recently taken place with Mr. Hawksley in reference 
to what has been called the ‘dual control,” and in which he 
professes ignorance of the contract between Mr. Deacon and 
the Corporation. Mr. Hawksley insisted on -resigning his 
position. The chairman of the committee was instructed to 
endeavour to bring about an amicable settlement of the dispute, 
and even asked Mr. Hawksley, for his own guidance, whether, 
in the event of Mr. Deacon retiring, he would be prepared to 
continue as engineer-in-chief, to which Mr. Hawksley replied in 
the negative, adding that he had already said he could not 
act ‘in conjunction with ” Mr. Deacon, and, being disinclined 
to be the cause of the removal of Mr. Deacon, he preferred 
to leave himself. Mr. Hawksley afterwards refused to withdraw 
his resignation, and subsequently declined to sign certificates 
for the payment of contractors, on the ground that, having 
vacated his appointment, he was not entitled to signthem. In 
consequence of this, the chairman says in conclusion :—“ The 
Water Committee have considered it their duty (acting under 
the advice of the Town Clerk) to make such payments on 
account to the several contractors as they considered necessary, 
and within the limit of amount passed by Mr. Annett, and cer- 
tified by Mr. Deacon, so as to avoid as much as possible any 
delay in the works or possible claim by the contractors in 
consequence of non-payment in terms of their contracts caused 
by the refusal of Mr. Hawksley to sign the certificates as usual. 
Under these circumstances, and as Mr. Hawksley, notwith- 
standing the continued desire of the committee to retain his 
services, has not only expressed a wish to resign his position, 
but has actually ceased to perform the duties of engineer-in- 
chief, as defined in his contract, it becomes imperative on the 
committee to consider what is the right course to recommend 
the Council to adopt.” 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF VENICE. 


N the 22nd of June, 1884, the aqueduct constructed by the 
Compagnie Générale des Eaux of Paris was inaugurated 

in the presence of the principal authorities, the representatives 
of the company, and a vast concourse of spectators. A fountain 
was temporarily constructed on that occasion in the middle of 
St. Mark’s Square, through which the water rose about eighteen 
métres. It has always been very difficult for Venice to obtaina 
sufficient supply of potable water, owing to its being founded 
among the lagoons upon small islands, the subsoil of which 
appears to be deprived of streams of sweet water. Rain water 
had been the only suurce to which recourse had always been had 
for supplying the inhabitants with water for drinking. _ Very in- 
genious reservoirs were constructed, which improved in course 
of time by use and experience, and exist nowadays and are 
known under the name of “cisterne Veneziane.” About the 
sixteenth century, when Venice reckoned a population nearly 
double its present one, the Senate ordered the opening of a 
canal named “la Seriola Veneta,” for the conveyance of drink- 
able water trom the River Brenta, at Dolo, to the extreme 
border of the mainland called the “ Moranzani,” to be then 
discharged through conduits into the lagoons. Large open 
barges were sent to this point from Venice to receive the 
water, which was then brought back to town, and poured 
by buckets in the conduits leading to the basins of the wells 
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At the source of the Seriola was set up a marble tablet, which 
is still extant, bearing the inscription “Hinc urbis potus.” The in- 
sufficient quantity of water which could thus be obtained, the ex- 
penditure incurred in conveying it from the mainland to Venice, 
and the corruption of its hygienic qualities, which this system of 
transport invariably occasioned, in addition to the deterioration 
of the wells by the filtration of salt water in cases of floods or 
extraordinary high tides, and the heavy amount to be paid for 
their restoration, made the construction of proper waterworks, 
for the regular supply of potable water to the town, an absolute 
necessity. Since 1866, when Venice was annexed to Italy, 
divers projects were laid before the municipality, but owing to 
technical and economical difficulties, nearly ten years elapsed 
before any definite decision could be arrived at. It was only 
on January 25, 1876, that the Municipal Council voted the 
construction of an aqueduct for the conveyance of potable 
water from the Seriola to Venice. Among the numerous tenders, 
preference was given to that presented by two English gentle- 
men, Messrs. Ritterbandt and Dalgairns, who undertook to 
construct the waterworks and to sink an artesian well 300 
metres deep. A concession was subsequently granted to them 
for sixty years, whtch in 1879 they handed over to the Com- 
pagnie Générale des Eaux. In 1881 the company commenced 
the works, which were brought to an end in 1884. 

According to the terms of the contract between the Com- 
pagnie Générale des Eaux and the municipality, the former is 
bound to convey to Venice not less than 5,200 cubic métres of 
water a day—equivalent to about 4o litres of water an inhabitant 
per diem. Such quantity is of course to be increased whenever 
the wants of the town should require it. 

The following are the works which have been executed :— 
(a) conduit and canal adjoining through which the water is 
conveyed from the Brenta to the Seriola; (2) filtering basins 
and building annexed containing pumps, &c.; (c) conduit 
under the lagoons conveying water from the filtering basins to 
Venice ; (@) large reservoir in the town for receiving and pre- 
serving the water ; (e) tydraulic machines for raising water to 
upper floors of the houses; (/) underground tubing in the 
town. 

The total expenditure incurred by the company for the com- 
plete execution of the works amounts to 5,000,000 francs. The 
Municipality pays the company 109,000 francs a year for the 
supply of potable water to the 120 wells in the town. 


The Associates and the Charter. 
SiR,—In your issue of August 14 you kindly inserted a 


letter of mine on the proposed new charter. I then made a 
strong appeal to the Associates to bestir themselves, to speak 
out like men, and to demand unmistakably, and with one voice, 
what was indisputably their moral right. The opportunity has 
come and gone, and I fear has been thrown away. The voices 
did not—as they should have done—sound in unison, full, clear, 
and decisive, but they were discordant, weak, faltering, and 
rasping. . There was a sad lack of true tone and manly ring. 
All members of the profession throughout the country, even 
Fellows as well as non-members and Associates, must have 
read the report of the proceedings of the Association committee 
with a feeling of surprise, “‘ the will to do and ‘the soul to dare” 
being supplanted by the “letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
like the poor cat i’ the adage.” The one thing that stands 
out clear is the almost unanimous desire for the right to vote, 
but with a singular indecision the demand is practically aban- 
doned. If there were any good reason urged for the. with- 
drawing of the claim, the vacillation of the Asso- 
ciates might at least be excused, though it could not be 
admired. But the pleas urged to cover the surrender 
are of the flimsiest kind. There is a timid fear to hurt the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Fellows, and yet it is declared that no 
change would be contemplated at all except for the application 
of a little gentle pressure. The obvious lesson is that, if a 
l'ttle gentle pressure has gained a little, whatever that little may 
be, a higher pressure would secure something more. The 
Institute is the most squeezable of bodies, if people will 
go the right way to work. The influence gained by the 
Leeds Fellows is a proof of this. It is said to be untrue 
to say that the contemplated change takes away with one 
hand while it gives with the other. This objection is quite 
just, for the Associates have nothing that can in the first 
instance be taken away. But it is a fact to say that it pro- 
posed to give with one hand and take away with the other. 
There has also been expressed a fear of asking too much; but 
surely it cannot be considered avaricious self-seeking to ask for 
what is a manifest moral right, and what can be withheld only 


by continuing an injustice. The point is simple and clear, and 
should be insisted on with manly straightforwardness. It is 
mere shuffling to talk of limiting the voting to such by-laws as 
affect the Associates. It must be clear to all that such an 
amendment carries with it its own condemnation, and that 


if adopted, it would necessarily fail in practice. Who 
are to decide what affects the Associates in such a 
way? The Fellows or the Associates? Besides, it is 


surely transparent that whatever affects the well-being of the 
Institute necessarily affects the Associates directly or in- 
directly. There can be no evasion of the real issue. To this 
the Associates must stick like men, or at once give up the 
citadel. There seems no doubt that if better counsel and more 
Sagacious wisdom do not prevail elsewhere that the cause has 
been lost, at least for the present. But I earnestly urge those 
who had the courage to speak out plainly to stand to their guns. 
and victory will yet be theirs. For let them remember, 
“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” Men who 
contend with the inspiration of justice within them, and with 
an instinct of fair play, cannot fail in time to enkindle in others 
their own enthusiasm, and to penetrate them with their own 
fervid convictions. 

But although it must be admitted that the Associates as a 
body have shown the white feather, we trust it may not yet be 
In vain to appeal to the higher nature of the Fellows. It is 
difficult to see that the Fellows should be antagonistic to the 
suggested alteration, except on the principle that it is some- 
thing new, and from the dislike for a change simply because it 
is a change ; but if this distaste can only be overcome, and the 
matter considered in its broader aspects, the Fellows will, I am 
persuaded, be convinced that they will not only not suffer by the 
reform, but that they will positively gain by it. What is the use 
of the Institute at all? First and chiefly to mark its members 
with a certain character—to grant a kind of diploma. But on 
whom depends the appreciation of this character and the value 
of this diploma? Assuredly not on the Fellows or Associates, 
but on the public at large, their clients. Now it is an expe- 
rience taught many times over in history, that a close corpora- 
tion that seeks to screen itself from the life-giving breeze of 
public opinion will rapidly fossilise into an archeological 
curiosity. But a body that bravely faces this force, sharp and 
penetrating as a keen north-easter though at times it may be, 
is still braced up by that breeze and invigorated with the glow 
of quickened life. To me it seems that this is the kind of 
breeze that the Fellows have to face; and if they have only the 
courage to make the plunge at once, they will feel much the 
stronger for their trial. Exclusiveness in the conduct of any 
body that should be of a representative character is as fatal 
now as in the days when Sir Gilbert Scott, with his prescient 
foresight, anticipated the difficulties and dissensions of the 
Institute. No such body can possibly command respect unless 
it is founded on a broad representative basis. 

But it is objected, what is the use of having two grades in 
the Institute unless they have different powers? This surely is 
altogether misconceiving the purpose of the Institute. A 
member is more or less important in the eyes of the public, not 
because he has or has not a right to vote at certain meetings. 
His importance Gepends wholly on the current value of the 
letters F.R.I.B.A. and A.R.I.B.A. And on the character of the 
body that confers those distinctions will in some measure: 
depend the value of such public recognition. In the University 
of London, for example, a B.A. has just the same voting power 
as an M.A.; but no one supposes that by this the latter suffers 
in any sense. So it would be with the degrees of the Institute. 
People would still recognise the two grades, and would value 
each not less, but more, if the body conferring them were: 
known to beno mere jealous, close corporation, but a thoroughly 
representative and authoritative body. 

I trust, then, the Fellows may see the wisdom of favouring 
just aspirations, and of offering at once with grace a boon that 
will weaken none, but will weld together all in one common 
bond, and bind closer in sentiment and aim the different 
sections of the Institute. I hope that, as of old, the wiser 
counsel may be found among the elder men, and that, by 
prudence and justice, divisions and embitterments may be 
averted, and a new reign of unity, peace, and concord pro- 
claimed.— Yours truly, Jus: 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Stoke Bishop, Gloucestershire—A village hall and read- 
ing-room was opened at Stoke Bishop on Thursday last. The 
new building comprises an entrance hall with public bar for 
refreshments. Adjoining is the hall which is to be used for 
public meetings and entertainments, arrangements having been 
made by which it can be divided with a sliding partition, so 
that one portion can be used for a library and reading-room, 
while the other may be used for games. Attached are cloak- 
room and lavatory, with a suite of rooms for the use of the 
caretaker. Externally the buildings form a picturesque group, 
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and internally the fittings are in accordance with the architec- 
tural character of the work, which is of the style now commonly 
known as Queen Anne. The whole of the work has been most 
satisfactorily carried out by Mr. Wilcox, of Weston-super- 
Mare, from the drawings and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Edward Gabriel, of 6 Red Lion Square, W.C. 

Street.—On the 12th inst. Mr. John Bright opened the 
Crispin Hall at Street, Somerset, which has been built and 
practically given to the inhabitants of Street by his son-in-law, 
Mr. W. S. Clark. Reading, committee, smoking, and chess- 
rooms for the working-men’s clu, a'so a library and spare 
room, are provided. The hall is 65 feet long by 39 feet wide, 
and 27 feet high. The Crispinian room, placed at the end of 
the hall, has a museum above on the first floor. A caretaker’s 
house, cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c., are provided. The build- 
ings are of local blue lias stone walling, with Ham Hill stone 
dressings and red-tiled roof, having overhanging eaves and 
barge-boards. An octagonal vestibule and room over form a 
conspicuous feature in the elevation. Mr. George J. Skipper, 
of Norwich, is the architect, and Mr. H. Hawkins, Glastonbury, 
the builder. Messrs. Thorniloe furnished the gas-fittings, 
and Mr. Merrick carved the figures, &c., in the panels. A row 
of workmen’s dwellings is now in course of erection for Mr. 
Clark in another part of the village, from designs by the same 
architect. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Stafford.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan school chapel 
have been laid. The building is being erected as a preaching- 
room, adapted also for Sunday-school purposes, capable of seat- 
ing about 250 persons, with two classrooms; the entire cost, 
including value of site, amounting to 9507. Mr. Thos. Herbert 
is the builder and Mr. George Wormal the architect. 


Rugby.—The new Wesleyan school has been opened. It 
is situated in Chapel Street. Mr. W. B. Heap, of Dunchurch, 
is the builder, and Mr. Ball, of Birmingham, the architect. The 
school is of Gothic style, and the contract price 1,235/.; but 
this is not inclusive, and the total cost will be about 2,009/. 
Accommodation is afforded for about 350 children. 

Shieldfieta.— Further additions are again about to be made 
to the Christ Church day-schools, Shieldfield, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. They are the largest day-schools in connection with the 
Church of England in the northern counties. Mr. Arthur B. 
Plummer is again to be the architect for the enlargement. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


West Hoathly.—The new church erected at Highbrook 
has been opened. The church has been built from the designs 
of Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow, of London, by Mr. G. Box, 
builder, of Ardingly, and the material is stone from Hook 
Quarry. 

Worcester.—The foundation-stone has been laid of the 
new church of St. Paul. The work was begun in July by Mr. 
J. Inwood, contractor, of Malvern, the architect being Mr. 
A. E. Street, M.A. The style is of Early English character. 
The building materials are local red brick, relieved with blue 
brick bands and Bath stone. The nave will be 90 feet long by 
31 feet 6 inches wide, and the north and south aisles will be 
go feet long by 13 feet 6 inches wide. 


Wetley.—The foundation-stone of the new parish church 
for Netley, dedicated to St. Edward, has been laid. The 
building is designed in Early English style, and will comprise 
a Crichton aisle, nave to seat 309, chancel, organ-chamber, &c., 
with tower. Doulton stone dressings and Portland facings will 
be used in the construction. Mr. J.D. Sedding is the architect, 
and Mr. W. Bone, also of London, the builder. 

Darwen.—The church of St. Joseph, recently erected in 
Bolton Road for Roman Catholics, has been opened, and fur- 
nishes accommodation for 1,599 persons, and gallery accom- 
modation for 299 additional. Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of 
Westminster, are the architects. The cost, including presby- 
tery, is about 8,090/. 

Shilbote1—The newly-erected pirish church has been 
opened. The architect is Mr. W. S. Hicks, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The contractors are Messrs. Carse & Sons, Amble, 
mason-work; Mr. F. Caidcleugh, Durham, joiner-work; Mr. 
R. Hedley, Newcastle, carving; Messrs. Beaty Brothers, Car- 
lisle, slating ; Messrs. Thompson & Wright, plumbing; Messrs. 
Richardson, Newcastle, painting ; and Messrs. Wailes & Strang, 
Newcastle, glazing. 

Bolton.—The memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
have been laid in Daubhill. The architects are Messrs. Wood- 
house & Morley, of Bolton and Bradford. The contractors 
are as follows:— Messrs. Gornall & Booth, Manchester, 
for brickwork; Mr. John Dickinson, Bolton, for stonework ; 
Mr, Warburton, Dau)hill, for plaster and painting work ; Mr. 


Walsh, Daubhill, for plumbing ; Mr. L. C. Webster, Manchester, 
for joiner-work ; and Mr. J. Hodson, jun., Bolton, for slating. 
The building is designed in the Italian style, and is being built 
of patent red brick, with stone dressings. 

Malton.—The parish church of Rillington has been re- 
opened after partial restoration. Mr. Hodgson-Fowler, of 
Durham, was the architect for the restoration; Mr. Denison, 
of York, contractor for the wood-work ; Mr. W. Nelson, of 
Norton, for the stone-work ; and Mr. Geo. Robson, of Norton, 
the painting and decorating. 


GENERAL. 


Yae Architectural Sc1ool of the Royal Academy will 
re-open on Tuesday next, the 27th inst., at 6 P.M. The painting 
school will open on Monday. . 

The Blinburgh Exhibition of Water-Colour Paintings 
closed on Saturday. The exhibition is likely to become an 
annual institution. 

The Sales at the Autumn Exhibition of the Manchester 
City Art Gallery have now reached about 7,000/ Mr. Charles 
E. Lees, of Werneth Park, Oldham, has just purchased ’Z7wz2+t 
Croft and Creel, by David Murray, for 300/, being a second 
gift to his fellow-townsmen ; and on Monday Lord Egerton of 
Tatton gave 350/. for Zhe Return to the Monastery, a picture 
by Mr. John Emms of Mount St. Bernard dogs. The artist, 
who has been called “the coming Landseer,” is a young man, 
a native of Yorkshire. 

Miss Harrison on Monday began a course of three lectures 
on Greek art in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 

The Receiving-day for artists desirous of sending works 
to the next exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours 
is Monday, November 2. The exhibition will open on Monday, 
November 30. 

A School of Art is to be erected at Saltaire instead of the 
proposed memorial statue of Sir Titus Salt. 

Mr. Joun Lister, M.A. Shibden Hall, Halifax, has been 
chosen a vice-president of the Bradford Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society. 

The Prince of Wales has nominated Mr. Fowler, the Lord 
Mayor, vice-president of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 

An Exhibition of Lindseape Paintings, by Mr. John 
Brunton, the scene painter, has been opened in Messrs. Agnew’s 
Gallery, Liverpool. 

The Tait Memorial, in Canterbury Cathedral, was un- 
veiled on Tuesday by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Professor T. Roger Smith will deliver a lecture in the 
series of five lectures on sanitary subjects, proposed to be given 
during the coming winter. 

Mr. T. Drew, R.H.A., has been appo'nted to carry out the 
extensive buildings of the new Medical School in Dublin, which 
were designed by the late Mr. McCurdy. 

The Court of Common Counzil have resolved that a bust 
of the late Lord Shaftesbury shall be placed in the Guildhall, 
at an expense not exceeding 200 guineas. 

The English Church at Montreux, on the Lake of Geneva, 
was reopened on the 8th inst. by Bishop Titcom>. The en- 
largement has been carried out from the plans of Mr. R. P. 
Pullan. 

The Wallasey Local Board have appointed,a sub-com- 
mittee to consider the advisability of acquiring the baths 
attached to the palace at New Brighton. 

The Disney Professorship of Archseology at Cambridge 
will shortly be vacant, as Professor Gardner, who is eligible for 
re-election, has completed his term of office. 

The Plans of Mr. Arthur Loader, of Brighton, for the pro- 
posed: cemetery at New Shoreham, have been favourably re- 
ported on by the Government Inspector. 

The First Premium in the Penzance Library Competition, 
it should have been stated last week, was awarded to Messrs. 
Henman & Timmins. 

The Dufferia Terrace Promenade in (Quebec has recently 
been lighted with electric lights. The power for generating the 
electricity is supplied by the Falls of Montmorency, about nine 
miles distant, which give a strength equal to about 1,600 horse- 
power. The question of lighting the entire city in a similar 
manner is now under consideration. 

The Birmingham Corporation have approved of the 
adoption of the cable system of haulage on a line of tramway 
between Hockley and Bournbrook. 

An Extension of the Esplanade at Dundee to Nine 
Wells is proposed, the estimated cost of the work being 
109,000/. 

Arransements have been completed for using electric 
light in the Inner Temple Library. The system adopted is the 
Swan-Edison. 
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LONDON, OCTOBER 23, 1885. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—-Oct. 29.—For Enlargement of 
Mr. E. Ross, Secrectary, London Road 


Station, Manchester. 

AUCHTERLESS.—Oct. 24.—For Erection of Steading at 
West Haughs. Mr. J. Duncan, Architect, Turriff. 

AUGHNACLOY.—Oct. 26.—For Erection of National School 
Buildings. Rev. W. McIlwaine, The Manse, Aughnacloy. 

BALLYNAFEIGH.—For .Building .Seven Houses in South 
Parade. Mr. T. MacJohnson, Architect, 46 High Street, 
Belfast. 

BARTON STACEY.—Oct. 31.—For Building Barn, Cart-horse 
Stable, Cattle Sheds, &c. Messrs. Westbury & Son, Land 
Agents, Andover. 

BEDWELTY.—Nov. 3.—For Cast-iron’ Pipes, Special Cast- 
ings, Sluice-valves, Fire-hydrants, Air-valves, with Surface- 
boxes, and for Laying Mains, &c. Mr. J. T. Thomas, Local 
Board Surveyor, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 

BODMIN.—Oct. 27.—For Construction of Railway Station 
Buildings. Plans at the Engineer’s Office, Plymouth Station. 

BRENTFORD.—Nov. 3 —For Buildings and other Works in 
connection with Sludge Pressing Machinery at Sewage Works. 
Mr. Lacey, Surveyor, 62 High Street, Brentford. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For Erection of Villa Residence with 
Outbuildings and Stables. Mr. J. Hillam, Architect, Bridge 
‘Chambers, Burton-on-Trent. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 29.—For Construction of the Cantreff 
Storage Reservoir and Works in connection. Mr. J. A. B. 
Williams, C.E., Queen’s Chambers, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 31.—For Building Baptist Chapel at 
Cathays. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—For Alterations and Additions to Shops and 
Premises, Botchergate. Mr. J. Taylor Scott, Architect, Clydes- 
dale Bank Buildings, Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CARMARTHEN.—Oct. 27.—For Building Goods Shed and 
Offices at Town Station. Plans at the Office of the Engineer, 
Paddington Station. 

CHADDERTON.—Oct. 23.—For Building Chancel to St. 
Luke’s Church. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

CHESTER.—Nov. 3.—For Building Four Coal Offices. Mr. 
Robert E. Johnston, Engineer’s Office, Woodside Station, 
Birkenhead. 

DEWSBURY.—Oct. 27.—For Removing and Rebuilding 
Boundary Walls for Cricket Club. Mr. S. Shaw, C.E.; Union 
Street, Dewsbury. 

DUBLIN.+-Oct. 27.—For Erection of Labourers’ Dwellings 
and other Buildings, Barrack Street. Mr. D. J. Freeman, City 
Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, Dublin. Sureties 
for 1,000/. required. 

DUKINFIELD.—Oct. 26.—For Construction of a Three-Lift 
Gasholder. Mr. Harrison Veevers, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Dukinfield. 

EXETER.—Oct. 28.—For Building Theatre. Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, Architect, 26 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 

FOLESHILL —Oct. 28.—For Additions to Infirmary for 
Males at the Workhouse. Mr. W. Tomlinson, Architect, Hert- 
ford Street, Coventry. 

FULHAM.—Oct. 26.—For Construction of Concrete River 
Walling, Receiving House and Lodge at the West Ambulance 
Wharf. Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, C.E., 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster. 


GATESHEAD.— Oct. 23.—For Building Mission Premises, St. 
Cuthbert’s Road. Mr. L. H. Armour, C.E., 16 West Street, 
Gateshead. bia 

GREENOCK.—Oct. 26.—For Two Marine Boilers for Hopper 
Dredger. Mr. T. Wilson, General Manager for the Harbour 
Trustees, Greenock. 

HARTLEPOOL.—Oct. 28.—For Corfstruction of Concrete 
Sea-Wall for the Protection of the Headland of Hartlepool 
from the inroads of the sea, and for the formation'of a raised 
Promenade (3,400 feet), Mr. H. Mait, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Hartlepool. 

HEADINGLEY.—Oct. 27.—For Building Shop and Twenty- 
three Houses, Monkbridge Road. Mr. James Charles, Archi- 
tect, 14 Butts Court, Albion Street, Leeds. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Oct. 24.—For Construction of Permanent 
Tramway Depot over Area of 4,300 square yards,. Mr. R. S. 
Dugdale, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Huddersfield. 

HULL.— Oct. 31.—For Pulling-down Buildings and Erecting 
Bank Premises, Silver Street. Mr. T. Brownlow Thompson, 
Architect, 15 Parliament Street, Hull. 1 

HUNSLET.—Oct. 24.—For Erection of Engineering Works at 
Moor End. Messrs. Clayton, Son & Co., Moor End, Hunslet. 

INVERNESS.—Oct. 30.—For Making Drain (Two miles) and 
for Iron and Fireclay Pipes. Mr. J. Fraser, C.E:, 100,.Castle 
Street, Inverness. 

KELLS.—Oct. 24.—For Erection of Labourers’: Cottages, 
for the Guardians of Kells Union. Mr. N. Lacy, Clerk to the 
Guardians. 

KENDAL.—Oct. 29.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses and 
Repairs to Property. Mr. J. Stalker, Architect, 31 Stramon- 
gate, Kendal. 

KENNEMONT.—Oct. 27.—For Building Station-house: 
Moffatt, Secretary, Aberdeen. 

KIRKCALDY.—Nov. 2.—For Constructing Storage Reservoir, 
with Appliances, Filters, and other Works, on the Lands of 
Harperlees, Drumain, and Ballo. Mr. John Sang, C.E., Kirk- 
caldy ; Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 714 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

LEEDS.—Oct. 24.—For Building Eight Houses at Beeston 
Hill. Mr. Daniel Dodgson, Architect, 17 Park Row, Leeds. 

LEE-ON-SOLENT.—Dec. 5.—For Iron and Woodwork of 
intended Pier (250 yards long). Mr. J. C. Robinson, Estate 
Office, Victoria Hotel, Lee-on-Solent. 

MorpeETH.—Nov. 4.—For Building Police Station, &c. Mr. 
J. Cresswell, County Architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWARK.—Oct. 26.—For Building Shop, Dwelling-house, 
and Out-office. Mr. G. Sheppard, Borough Surveyor, Newark. 

NoTTINGHAM.— Oct. 29.—For Construction of Subway with 
Sewers, Vaults, Sideways, &c. Mr. Arthur Brown, Borough 
Engineer, Nottingham. 

OLDHAM.—Oct. 30.—For Building Two Cottages, Man} 
chester Road. Mr. J. Green, 21 Bath Street, Werneth. 

RICHMOND.—Oct. 29.—For Surface Sewers, &c:'. Mr. 
Walter Brooke, Town Surveyor, Lower Mortlake Road, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Risca.—Oct. 24.—For Construction of Girder Bridge over 
the River Ebbw. Mr. Togarmah Rees, C.E., Corn Exchange 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

STAMFORD.—Oct. 30.—For Building Wesleyan. Chapel. 
Mr. T. J. Ward, Architect, 6 Ironmonger Street, Starm‘ord. 

STAMFORD.—Oct. 31.—For Building Labour Cells and 
Enclosed Yards for the Guardians. Messrs. Richardson & Son, 
Architects, 15 Barn Hill, Stamford. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ST. PANCRAS.—Oct. 28._For Erection of Mortuary’ Build- BARNET. 
ings. Mr. Eggar, Architect to the Vestry, 57 Gower Street. For the Construction of the Storm Water Drainage for the 
Srroop.—Nov. 3.—For Embankment Works to River East Barnet Valley Local Board. Mr. F, J. RuMBLE, C.E., 
Medway. Mr. William Banks, .City Surveyor, Guildhall, Engineer. 
Rochester. North British Plumbing Company . ; . £3854 9 0 
THIRLMERE.—Nov. 17.—For Construction of Portion of Wilson & Penketh (labour only) , : | SA 
Aqueduct to Manchester, ‘Mrj G..H. Hill; sC:E.; Albert W. P. Williamson . . é : - . 2,968 Onis 
Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. G. & J. Green : ‘ . 2,750 «a 
TRURO.—Oct. 31.—For Building Mission Church at Upton | /homas Vernon Coy aie s so ots 
Cross. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, Truro. James Pizey . » 6. 25 : ihe 
WILLESDEN.— Oct. 27.—For Supplying a 1o-ton Steam meelaios : es : oe ae 
Rollen» “Mr, 0;_C. Rébson, Sufveyor to the Local’ Boards| = <5 "es waa ae UE eee 
Tam DS EPS me ee ey Or Pe ham coy pA) J. W. & J. Neave ° 3 2336: One 
pton House, High Road, Kilburn. BeCocwus. Co 2,325 0 O 
WARWICK.— Oct, 24.—For Building Post-Office. The Amwell, Dyson & Wainwright : ; : 2.213 o Oo 
Postmaster, Warwick. -.. |. James Bloomfield. i : 2,200 0 O 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Oct. 26.—For Construction of L. Bottoms : ; : ; 2,140 O09 
Sea and Retaining Walls, Esplanade Roads, &c. Mr. T. J. H.W. Gould . : : : , - 2,067 0s 
Scoones, C.E., 8 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. William Neave & Son : 2,046 0 O 
WINDSOR.—Nov. 2.—For Building Post Office. Mr. A. B. W. J. Botterrill . ; . Fe Vliet 
Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall E. Peill & Sons a es 1,907" "ORO 
Place, S.W. G. Bell. 5 ‘ B55 Orn 
WORKINGTON.—Oct. 26.—For Building Baptist Chapel. H. Potter : ‘ - 1,900 9 0 
Messrs. Banks & Townsend, 22 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. Hej puttier, : 2 : 1e75° 0 fo 
C. Killingback . : ‘ . ie DS 
W. Nicholls. : ; . ; ba ono 
HySHill™. , : : ; 17OF Rey 
TENDERS. qi paleo oy oye APs) 0 eee 
peer J. YOUNG (accepied ) . , . : : we 15448 1010 
BELMONT. Engineer’s estimate . : , , ‘ « 2,203 2,0 0 
For the Erection of a Bridge over the present Level Crossing | For Erection of Walls, Gates, and Railings and Extension of 
at Belmont Station, Surrey, L. B. & S. C. Railway, with the Recreation Ground, Barnet. Mr. W.H. MANSBRIDGE, 
approaches, &c., thereto, for the Trustees. of Captain Surveyor. ; 
Hilbert Tate, deceased. Mr. M. N. INMAN, Architect, J. Reed : : ; ; ; : 0260 440, ~O 
7 Bedford Row. Quantities by Mr. Walter Barnett, 40 R. Williams . é : ‘ : £° BOR. HO 
Queen Street, E.C. a. Bevan” °. : : : : : . 263 moa o 
25 ft. wide. 30 ft. wide. J. Baughen : : ; : . 260.0 0 
J: Morter + . : ; Sas GAO LO 6S OFZ SOeNG R. Baughen . ; P P ; », “230 Ouse 
Mowlem 8 Co. &s. © © 2)523™ 070 2,583 09 O Marriott Bros. . +» + ~Sye laguna iarmrs 
J. Grover & Son . - | 52 3GGF GO" 2,438, 0 0 J. Curnow. . 5 : . 7 : ; 235 oO 
W. Shurmur ; 7 ~a 2BAONLO YO 2-103 4400 
H.. Young:& Co. . ; S22 AGL ONO 2AIGlEO. OG BURNTISLAND. — , 
T. Elkington : : 1 seI9O, FONT 2,286. o o| For Extension of Quay Wall in Tidal Basin on west side of 
Brown, Son & Blomfield . 2,050 0 o Zio kd Dock, Burntisland Harbour. 
TSW Hite ie at 3 : s8809e70 20 1,944 0 0 CHALMERS, Burntisland (accepted) . = . £6,017 FO “e 
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Barnstaple . ° . . . 
Belfast and 10 miles round 
Boarnemouth and 10 milesround . 
Brighton and 8 miles round a 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Vrilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 
Duplin and 20 miles round 
Dundee and 30 miles round 
Edinburgh , ° ; . 
Exeter and 20 miles round 
Glasgow and 30 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltenham 
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R. ADAMS, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, SE. 
INVENTOR and PATENTEEFE of the 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows tirough sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this eubject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed, 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have ihe right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firmsareinvited to apply for unrepresent¢ d districts 


(nh nN at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 
ee L LV INNA y The present representatives are :— 
Hancock, -Pilton Street. Hastings . . . ° 
W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round . 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. lifracombe . . ° ° 
Cheesm .n & Co., Kensington Street, Leedsarddmilesround . 


Liverpool . . . . . 


FrUNUTUTNMHToTraseTTETT —- = 


SAFETY WINDOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 
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Taylor Bros., Builders. 

C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street, 

W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road, 

John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 

Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works 
Miles Street. 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Read, St. Phillip’s. Ludlow and Leominster . ' . J.Grosvenor, Ludlow. 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. Newton Abbott aud 10 miles round. Perker Bros., Courtnay Street. 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. Nottingham and 15 miles round . Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 
Reading and 5 miles round . e 
W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. Sonthampton and 7 miles round Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southam ptom, 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. Sunderland and 10 miles round ° 
The Sanitary and Economic Association. Torquay and 5 miles round a . O. & W. Watcon, Union Street. 
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: BURGHEAD. CAMBRIDGE. 
For Extension of the Burghead Water Supply, including 1,000 | For Iron Fence (191 yards), adjoining Entrance Gate, Coldham’s 
yards of 24-inch Cast-iron Pipes, Cutting and Refilling Common, Cambridge, 
Track, &c.; for the Local Authority of Duffus. Mr. 


Per Yard. 


H. M. S. Mackay, C.E., Elgin. Headley 8c SON... +s 1 0. 7au gh ines /) bales OPM? 
7. Gorden. Elgin. Alsop& Son.) , ° ° ° . a+ (6 40m (aes. 
A. Ross, Forres. 
C. Stewart, Rothes. DUBLIN. 
J. Hunter, Elgin. | For Building Dwelling-house and Showrooms, Baggot Street, 
Be Maclean, Elgin. Dublin, for Mr. Thomas Denehey. Mr. FREDERICK 
J. Laing, Forres. MORLEY , Architect, Commercial Buildings, Dublin. Quan- 
tities by the Architect, 
COCKERMOUTH. ere Bros... PSS) RT 16 ae £25350 me 
For Construction of Works of Sewerage at Brigham for the Piped aes ; i : : ; : pee cke 
Cockermouth Rural Sanitary Authority. Lr. THOMAS ie Spies Sah SN NS Se vag ae 
WEATHERSTON, Surveyor. Warde Se bE ISS Rt TE OS AOE a 
ardrop & Son A #) 1,480sn0% 0 
JOHN HUNTER, Maryport (accepted). Pemberton & Son : 1,470 0 O 
John Bain . : © £439,.0280 
CARDIFF. Gahan 2" » 1,420 20 ..0 
For Construction and Delivery of 100 tons of Wrought-iron | 2: & J. Pemberton . ert QO. gp. 20 
Girders and Flooring, and for Cast-iron Parapet Plates, for Pile mele : of ee ACO 
Reconstruction of the Minnitt’s Field Bridge, Cardiff, for | Cunningham. . . . , , » 1,398 0 0 
the Rhymney Railway Company. Mr. G. A, LUNDIE, Monks. 7 ye ties  't itgang Ul 31 Oa See 
Engineer, Cardiff. | CONNOLLY (accepted) é : : . > 81, 350mm OC 
3: Godtrey ¢ : ‘ : 1,640 10 ¢ Tyrell : : : ; : : +0932 Seat 
Isca Foundry Co. , Newport, Mon. : ; es anes fe) “ | eRe : : : : : : : 322 HG Oo 
Handyside & Co., Derby . ‘ : sh 4S} oO ie fe at : : : : : : : * id 3ORS See, 
Dyne Steel Company, Newport, Mon. : et OAe oes O oe ee ea: ; . e ; Z : 7,300 po he 
Robertson & Co., Workington . ; ; eesOOu tte TT Hoa : : . : i » Se ia 
Wallsend Engineering Company : : Y'95388) ra! 6 | ip sane Chana an be ge : Oe Ny «dat ie 
Butterley Company . 2 ’ : : eae. 405" 8st ol | 
Head, Wrightson & Co. . : 7 : ie ie 37201o +O | EARLS SHILTON. 
Newton, Chambers & Co., near Sheffield . . 1,345 10 8 For Building Stores for the Earls Shilton Co-operative Society. 
South Wales Engineering Co., Cardiff 2 H liRe Lvl Ke Aza Mr. JOSIAS WELLS, Architect, Hinckley. . 
Cleveland Bridge Co., Darlington. : a8 2A NS an8 George J. Fox & Son, Atherstone . . s Ald, Oe Oo 
E. C. & J. Keay, Birmingham . ; : . 1,232 18 ©| — George F. Mason, Kirby Muxloe . o. 10300" 2a0 
Finch & Co., Chepstow. ; ‘ : Pee Si ale 3 J. & W. Harrold, Hinckley . © . .0928 lOe © 
S. V. T. Woodall, Dudley : ; : . 1,149 16 5| Harwood & Turner, Leicester . . » » 9911.0” oO 
Shewell & Co., Darlington : : : - 1,146 9 11 | Arthur Lane, Earls Shilton . s 429%, 05.0 
Eastwood, Swingler & Co., Derby . : Pets 2601 5,210 J. E. Johnson, Leicester enti GOGH Og.O 
J. LYSAGHT, Bristol (accepted ) . : . on kLO7S-150.1 0 THOMAS SHILTON, Stoke Golding | (accepte: ¥). ono, O35 9 On te 
J. Tildesley, Willenhall : 5 . 215,077,110 > 0 Edwin Herbert, Barwell . . : ors 9037 OF 0 
T. Vernon & Co., Cheltenham . - : ae OOOmlOy © Willliam Rayns, Barwell . : : ° ~., S75alap © 
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W, RAMMAGE & (10, (CONSTRUCHIONA“) 49 Old Broad St., London, E.G 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, OTA STANCHIONS, &c. 


THE BEST SYSTEM ‘OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 
| Specially NEAT. 


THE BEST HOT- RO ALER JOINT IS JONES'S JONES a XM AND 
, y= x { : adapted CHEAP. 
=e ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, ==<"oEomS,. 


SIMPLE. 
DURABLE. 


PAL 2 STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS | 
WAYS Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- PUBLIC BUILDINGS, StH 
e OINTa‘ 4 USED PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and & ‘ 
5 ewe 5 MOST IMPROVED BOILERS c. 
MEDAL AWARDED. 1875. Tiustrated Catalogu and Price Ltst Free SILVER MEDAL, | _ 1881. : 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS. “EXHIBIFIONS, 1678 “1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER B 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR 


BOILERS FOR HOT ‘WATER, HEATING, &C,, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWiIn L.U0MiByYy, SORT, x WoOoD, 
WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


CASES for BINDING the ARCHITECT, price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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DUNFERMLINE. 


For Iron Beams, Columns, &c., in construction of buildings for 
the Dunfermline Co-operative Society in Randolph Street 


and Queen Anne Street. 
R. CHALMERS, Duhferniline (accefteZ) ‘ 


EDINBURGH. 


For Construction of Permanent Buildings for the International 


Exhibition, Edinburgh. 


Ve OLovlaweo 


SUPPLEMENT 
fis HEANOR. 
For Painting, &c., at Town Hall, Heanor. 
Allen, Heanor. , F : ‘ oe EBa FOO 
Grainger & Wilson, Heanor . : : . « )6oejo-.0 
Jackson, Heanor . : : c : . 6 Os 0 
GILLOTT, Eastwood (accepted) . : : o NRE: 
LEICESTER. 


For Alterations and Additions at the Fever Hospital, Leicester. 
Quantities by Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 


Mason, Brick, and Timber Work. J. A. Sharpe & Sons, Leicester . ; : £7 eae 

SHILLINGLAW & SON (accepted). Jas. Stevens, Leicester hop!’ . . 7 

Steel Work. John Marston, Leicester . : ; : Re Ty) eve 

ARROL Bros., Germiston Ironworks (accepted). J. O. JEwSBURY, Leicester (accepted) . . - 544,.°,8 

Temporary Buildings - He ees Leicester. ; ; : + 54205 B 

BEATTIE & SON, Edinburgh (accepted). «Richardson & Sones Leitescr : + Aad ae 
Totalvcost about « .-.+u  » > Sa Hee 22,.Q00 moO _ LIVERPOOL. 

For Supplying and Fixing Hydraulic Machinery at the 50-feet 

KETTERING. Lock Entrance at the north end of the new Dock. 


For Building a Temperance Hotel in High Street, Kettering, 
Mr. C. SAUNDERS, Archi- 


for Messrs. Reesby & Palmer. 
tect. 
J. Bellamy : : : 
C. & F. Henson ; i : ; 
Margetts & Neal- . : , : : : 
G. V. Henson . ‘ : : j f ; 
Clayson Bros. . ‘ : ; : 
C, Sharman 
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E. Barlow ‘ : : : A 086 
A. Barlow 5 7 : : : : 2,025 
W. Payne . : i : : : : 2,02 
FE; BARLOW (accepted : : . : 1,990 


For Building Four Houses 


on the Stamford Road, Kettering, 


for Mr. Hutchen. Mr. C. SAUNDERS, Architect. 
Hulks . 3 : : : ‘ - £765 
Margetts & Neal : ! : J ) a5 
G..V. Henson... 4 ; : ; . .: 743 
H. Henson . 2 ‘ , : : : ae 2G 
Dickens & Mitten : : : : ; bE tapes 
S, Manby . . : : : 700 
CG & Pa ietson | 690 
C. Sharman ‘ : 682 
W. Percival: ; : ; 655 
A. BARLOW (accepted) 620 


London Drawing Office 


JOHN BRINSM 
London, W. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
EAD & SONS. 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


ARMSTRONG & Co., Limited (accepted). 


LONDON. 


For Proposed new Building in George Street, Mansion House, 


SPOR City, for Mr. Alfred Russell. Mr. CHARLES ReILLy, 
eS Architect. Messrs. Gardner, Son & Theobald, Surveyors. 
spats Higgs & Hill . : ; site . £12,240 2 © 
med Conder . ; ; : ; : : - 11,787, On 9 
Se he. Trollope & Son : ; : : : . 1,700 0 © 
Ce H. J. Saunders ; : 3 ; ; . 1,698 © ® 
eee Clarke & Bracey. . : 4 5 51,546 0 ©& 
Tg A Ashby & Horner. : : Z 31,480 © O 
aot Hall, Beddall & Co. : ; ‘ : -. I8AO24 OO? 
Sas Holland & Hannen . : : : = «, (AL oe 
Patrick & Son : : : ; : .  Ti320 OF 
Colls & Sons . ¢ . ‘ F . . 10970 0 © 
Dea Wontner, Smith & Co. . : , , » .9Po, CO oO 
o o| For Repair of Tavistock Crescent Footbridge, Notting Hill, 
one) and Works in connection, for the Westry of St... Mary: 
Oo oO Abbotts, Kensington. Mr. W. WEA®ER, C.E., Surveyor,. 
op Ke Town Hall, Kensington. 
oO Rownson, Drew & Co., Upper Thames Street . £968 0 oO 
oa me) J. Bartle & Co., Notting Hill : : ‘ - 9297-24 O 
ok oO Richards & Sons, Leicester ; , é . 92m 16: 2 
O10 Cadogan Iron Company, Chelsea ; : . 89@ 0: O 
of 0 Young & Co. (recommended for acceptance) . 89@ © O 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM -AIR 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLoyp AND Co.) 
; ESTABLISHED 1878. 
- 37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
4, 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 

» Office ILours : 9.30 to 5.30, Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
asually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; De-igns; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- | § 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; | gs 
€racings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c, oD 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


Wii 


Dado Decorati 
No Travellers Employed. | 


ee, 


(> Sote AppRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W 
Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health || 


OOLLAMS & CO, 


¥] PATENT EMBOSSED ne same con be sttacnd fo 0 


ons, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of. this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than aby 
[ether Fire-grate introduced to the publi. It is very 
simple in construction, ands made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shane, with gills 
hbehinad and smoke-nozzle on top, all cas+ im- one piece. 
design of a Register or 
Steve front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, . 
i waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling-- 
‘houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
‘specification post free on application. 

i TESTIMONIALS. 
|.<9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.Vk. June10, 1884.. 

“Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 

efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


FLOCKS. 


Exhibition, 1884. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


PAUL BALIN, Paris, Wali Decorations, Gobelin Taprs- 
tries, Fmbroideries, Venetian and Genozse Velvets, 
Antique Leathers of Cordova, Italy and Flanders, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
s. S. PHILLIPS. 


FIREPROOF 
FIXING 


E. BOWEN, 


GOODMAN & CO. 


NOTE —CITY OFFICES :— 
72, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


FIRE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 


SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 
Stourbridge; WM. Harriman & Oo. (Limited), 
Newcastle; The ALDEIDGE COLLIERY Co. (Blue Bricks, &.); 


BowEN & EDWARDS, 
Pots); PEGG & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 


Srorrs at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN ; 
G. E. R. DEPOT, DEVONSHIRE STREET, E. 
L. & N.-W. R. Depot, OLD For, E. 


SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. | 


been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

“To Mr. Grundy. Jamus Wsir, B.R.IB.A.”" 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 

“DEAR Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasyrein testifying se the 
excellency aad efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room. I 
have ever} gown. I shall have pyasuare in showizg it to 
anyone who wish to have their sohoolsor rooms pisasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 

From James Garry, — seperti West Haxtiepool, 

July . 

“Dear Sir,—I have very great pleasure in, stating tha’ 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second in & 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in, 
course of erection at West: Hartlepool. They are the moss 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, 


BLUE: BRICKS, &c. &c. 


Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 


BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. Effectually 
Supersedes wcod grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost, 


Full particulars from the Patentee,GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, S.W 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durabilit: fici : : 
Ceatinev of all Descriptions. ee es 


GUY & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames. 


«DEAR SiR,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by ey new grate. It is the most 
ayonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John. 


Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—'t 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of pos! 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, external air.”” 
5 COLMOR 
ee Eh a tal Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 80 Duncan Terrace, City 
BIRMINGHAM. ‘Road, London.—Works—TYLpESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 


OcroBER 25, 1888. | 
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LONDON— continued. 


For Rebuilding No. 1 Fenchurch Buildings, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C. Messrs. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & SON, Architects. 
Quantities by Messrs. Leonard & Clarke, 


Philps & Bisiker é j 
Patman & Fotheringham . 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . . : 
C. Lawrance & Sons , ’ 
Clarke & Bracey . ' ‘ 
Colls & Sons. ‘ : 3 
Brown, Son & Blomfield 
Greenwood : 

Macey & Sons . ‘ 

Ashby & Horner 

J. Woodward 

J. Morter . 

B. E. Nightingale 


For Rebuilding No. 107 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
T. CHATFEILD CLARKE’ & SON, Architects. 


by Messrs. Leonard & Clarke. 
Philps & Bisiker 
Clarke & Bracey 
Colls & Sons. F é 
Patman & Fotheringham . 
C. Lawrance & Sons 
Hall, Beddall & Co. 
Ashby & Horner 
Brown, Son & Blomfield 
J. & J. Greenwood 
Macey & Sons . 
J. Morter . - 
J. Woodward ° , ‘ 
B. E. Nightingale. : 4 : 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 
For Building House at Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. Mr. W.-H. 


BLESSLEY, Architect, Middlesbrough. 
Accepted Tenders. 


R. Wilkinson, excavator, bricklayer, plasterer, and mason. 


Allison Bros., carpenter and 


Baker Bros., plumber, glazier, gasfitter, smith, and bellhanger. 


R. Mascall, slater. 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO., 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 


CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important discovery in the process of mak ng| fg 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well-| 4 
known “Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only 1s. 6d. per | | 


<a more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 
ails. 
The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- 
torm in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut 
and free from wasters, they are foun i 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p rcwt. less. f 
These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. | 


OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for || 


‘“*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1889. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSIGN IN WATER CNLY. 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced 
No Chemical Baths are required, Water only is used. The 
manipulation is exactly simiiar to the F.rro-Prussiate Process. 
No aduitionul Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 
are quite permanent. 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castie St., Liverpool. 


Specimcn and Circular on application. 


oils | Bae 
d cheaper in actual use tha) ap. 


SUPPLEMENT 
: MIDDLETON. r 
For Construction of Waterworks for the Town of Middleton, 
; a S. A. KIRKBY, M.A., Engineer, 54 South Mall, Cork. 
ohn Highet 3 : 5 : ; fe) 
£54309 10 ~'o Wm. Dargan : ‘ : i ° since 5 e 
: PIN A87 FORO? O Simpson & Co. - . : . : 34,450 or 2 
: Me 30) tO Coffey & Sons. ; A i : . ; 34,410 o Oo 
: 7) ion ne) 
ae peas NORWOOD. 
es : S For Supplying and Fixing Iron Fencing on Approaches to 
ere. 8% ee Railway Station Bridge. Mr. THOMAS NEWELL, 
LTE ete urveyor, 9 New Broad Street, E.C. sy 
Aira O we TOR) (0) Fencing, Sulndehis: 
Been OO 10? °O per yards each, . 
: - 4,347 9 0 Stevens Bros. & Co. ° 39 [3 0 
. . 4,280 0 0 Johnson Bros. & Co. i rf , 6 
nietets Camelon Iron Company . 1p) 145 6 
utiiiiee Matterson, Huxley & Watson. iti) 1 2G 
~ Goddard & Massey i el 125) 
Halford . : : TOU a 
- £44909 0 Oo Rowell & Co. . 2 ; TO 5 Tigo 
- 4,220 0 0 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss . 1d* 3 yee) 
#,190,.07) 9 Langley Mill Company HOD 6S) $0 
4,173 0 0 Darby & Co. : Our 8 Io 
4,090 9 9 Choat : : 3 9 9 9 oO 
4,087 0 0 Eddington & Stevenson . 9 53 14-0 
3,993 0 Oo Gibbons & Co. Gor 8 6 
3,950 9 9 Russell ; ; : 39 TORO 
3,942 9 O 
33906 232 SHOTWICK. 
Sea ang | For Reroofing Tower of Church, Shotwick, Chester. Mr. J. 
Ae ee Morris, Surveyor, Neston. . 
BH Woodwork. Lead. 
R. Matthews 216) <@)< 1) Zl. Ono 
H. Brookes oe PR Lips 32 oho 
S. A. Haswell : — 305 ONO 
W. J. Thomas 18 0 Oo —_ 
Forester & Mayers MG? My. AS. 261. OF O 
J. Woodward 5 1A TK GC 25) Ibe Oo 
as W. Davies : _ 19 14 O 
joines. Surveyor’s estimate : Ss AS eS: 18 6''O 
The tender of Mr. Woodward was accepted for Woodwork 


and of Mr. Davies for Lead. 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, | 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND | 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS I 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. § 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


&e., on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE. £.C.  FACTORY—KENSINGTON. 


YX Speciquit 
4 Who IRow SRSHES 
Ve Dome LichTS, Consenvafory Roof 

i FIRE Froor X INSURANCE: Doo 
ECCLESIRS{I CAL & DOMES TIC 4 
FURNITURE. # 

Crtfplocues KES{I MATESH oni PLl 


y 


$ 


N Efficient Book-keeper by double entry seeks | 

R-ENGAGEMENT. Thorough know edge of the Build- 

ing trades. Excellent testimonials as to ability, &c,—Address, 
A 8. BURGESS, Post Office, Leicester; 


| MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


{CHIMNEY - PIECES, 


f | Also large stock of Dry 


ALL KINDS OF 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower y rice delivered 
e 


x “ship” within one munth. 


th , || Sample of 10 blocks and full particu’ars sent on receipt of 1s. 7a. 


in stamp3. 


Boards with abo 


IMPORTERS— 


'VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Cheleea, S.W..: 
Telephone, 3,188. 


| Large stock of Dry Mahogany. Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 


ings, Deals, xe. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NOTTINGHAM. i ORPINGTON. 

For Erection of Two Pairs of Semi-detached Villas, Foxhall | For Construction of Pipe Sewer (850 yards), 9 inches in diameter, 
Road, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham, for Mr. G. Blackburn. and Works in connection, Orpington. Mr. A. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. A, H. GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. Engineer, 18 Great George Street, Westminster. 

John Hutchinson, Nottingham : A . £2,150 ro¥so T. Bulleid, Widmore . : A 5 5990.0 E.0 
W. H. Cox, Nottingham. . . A ; ~ 2, P8244 26 R. Mayo, Brixton Road, S. W. ; ‘ » 468-18 °% 3 
) g : 
Luke Scattergood,, Nottingham _, we 772,00 SRO gO Beadle Brothers. Erith ; : ; ‘ 459 II 6 
Cuthbert Bros., Nottingham . : : 2 2,040 OO J. Bingham, Headcorn - ‘ : 418. 12°93 
Jas. Wright, Nottingham . : ; : =. 12,0000 -0 W. Langridge, Croydon , : . ’ i 3395270 
R. Fisher, Nottingham . 7 : : 5909: wo. S0 T. Lansbury, Bromley : i 2364s 16 
S. & O. Cargill, New Basford . : ; iP £,090, 701.0 Davis & ATTrwoon, Bromley (accepted) t 4 354, 12¢q,0 
F. Wartnaby, Nottingham : ‘ : PEO Ie) eo reper 
. J. Adams, Nottingham . : : : wt 1 ,O8e OO 
i Morris, Nateinphara ; : ; ‘ eee o o| For Building Pair of Semi-detached V illas, Southwold. Messrs. 
Ireson, Wade & Gray, Nottingham . j @ 1,928. ofa ROBERT T. ORR & Son, Architects and Surveyors, 18 
J. R. Lawson, Nottingham d ; ‘ SMATO2 20k Os O Providence Street, Ipswich. 
W. H. Whitton, Nottingham . ; , ~ - 4,909 19.40 Carter, Southwold. . . : : £4175. 0 0 
Frederick Shaw, Ilkeston . : : ‘ » 1 1,900. 0-80 T. Thwaites, Ipswich tess Ee 
G. Pillatt, Nottingham . ‘ ; 2 DL BOA ghia) REEVE & CHILVER Ss, W angford (accepted) «1095 & OO. 0 
Frank Jay, Nottingham . : F A . 1,888.0 .0 Gibbs, Peasenhall , . - 1,040 0° 0 
Henry Scott, Nottingham. : ; 3s SL Sa 7 OpnO TREDEGAR. 
F’. Paulson, Nottingham . : . . - 1,875 17 61 Wor Construction of Gasholder Tank at the Gasworks, Tredegar. 
Henry Oakey, Nottingham |) 1,870 0 © Mr. JOHN WILLIAMS, Engineer, Tredegar. 
R Ab hy Nottingham. : : . - 1,870 0 0 R. & J. Dempter, Newton Heath : : . £900 17 II 
x hag ey, Nottingham. : , - 1,868 0 o Henry Hilton & Sons, Birmingham . ? J Opt 7 
_ 6. Keeling, Nottingham . ‘ : : : 1,866 oO Joha Preece, Wesetort ; : ; ‘ . 78412 9 
elise Heer room : / r ; ; lous i a Thomas King, Pontypoolyaa) Ge ee Leyggiea st 8 
Charles Ward, Nottingham. : : ; 1,860 nes te eee, Tee ae (accepted) a = 6 
AC eel asin ae . . , . ae x a John Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr (too late). 
Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham . 1,815 oO TRING. 

se WEL TAYLOR, New Basford (acce ted). © 1,805 o o| For Construction of Sewers, Tring. 

5) | d fo) N N 
REDRUTH. : gee Ne oe 

For Construction of Pipe Drains (2,360 yards), with Manholes, H. Fincher . ' ‘ -£120 8 o £163 18 o 
Lampholes, and Flush Tank, for the Redruth Local Board. J. Honour . . . : pee TSS) 150 SO 88 
Mr. C. HALE, Surveyor. A. Hill . . . + foo 3. 2 ta Oe 

T. Opie, Redruth. : ‘ , * , 64576, “0, +0 G. Capper my Op geen! 6 145) Lb ® 
J sO agers) Redruth wast)" we dene pe +f 5 5001OD4O pea for Contract No. 1. 

R. Sharpe, Falmouth . : < ; : ye See On nO SS ee a 
W. Gray, Redruth 2 eles . . : - 476 10 o Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill 
Henderson & Son, Truro. : : . » 475 © ©] Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 
A. Karkeet, Redruth . . ; : 5 - 466 0 of] SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 
T. Harry, Redruth 2 . A » 459," 9 6 Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
A. Delbridge, Camborne (accepted kart 5 - 442 oO oO] Basin, N.W. [ApvT. 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 13, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


SILINS ‘IWid3dS 
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SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO,’S LOCKS :— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 

| BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT INTERNATIONAL, &c. 


OcropeR 23, 1885. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THURSTASTON. 


For Heating Thurstaston Church, near Birkenhead, Cheshire. : 
J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accefted). 


WALTHAMSTOW. 
For Construction of Surface Soil and Water Sewers for the 
Walthamstow Local Board. Mr. G. B. JERRAM, Engineer. 
Sewers. 
E. WILSON, Walthamstow (accepted) 7,920 oO 
Engine and Boiler-house, Mixing Shed, and Tank. 
SMITH & SON, South Norwood (accepted) 


WEST BROMWICH. 

For Construction of 15-inch and 12-inch Pipe Sewers, with 

Manholes, Gullies, &c., at Church Vale, Dagger Lane, and 

Lloyd Street, West. Bromwich. Mr. JOHN P. EAyYRS, 
Borough Surveyor. 

W. H. Hughes & Co., Cannock . 


° e . 36 - 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham ‘ 5 < : fe g 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham : me soo4t Ss FA 
A. Palmer, Birmingham ., . . . ar 204" 120 
J. White, Handsworth. . : A ." en yfey SY 16) 
J. Jevons, Dudley A : ° . 4 ip Aya thee Wis ts! 
H. Holloway, Wolverhampton . ‘ : 27 4td 96 
~ Currall & Lewis, Birmingham : : = 200) “TOS"O 
H. HuGHEs & SON, Gornal (accepted) : 265 15> 4 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE understand that the American Elevator Co., of 38 Old 
Jewry, London, E.C., have been awarded the contract for one 
of their standard hydraulic elevators for passengers, to be 
erected in the office buildings, 25 Rue de la Paix, Paris. The 
work of construction will be completed in-a few weeks. 


Messrs. CLARK, BUNNETT & Co., Limited, of Rathbone 
Place, W., have received during the past week instructions to 


fix one of their hydraulic lifts at the Bank of England, that | 


being the second fitted there by them. Also one hydraulic lift 
for the National Provincial Bank of England, in Manchester ; 
five hydraulic lifts for Messrs. Pilkington’s new premises at St. 
Helen’s ; and one hydraulic lift for Messrs. S. Carsley & Co., 
of Montreal. They are also fitting their patent hand-power 


AZO OL Ox 


‘all details wanted for reference. 


lifts at Ingestre for the Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot, 

Messrs. M. Powis BALE & Co., engineers, Appold Street, 
Finsbury, are the London agents for Messrs. W. & T. Brindle, of 
the Rough Park Stoneworks, Upholland, near Wigan, whose 
process ‘of stone-working was referred to lately in these 
columns. 

Messrs. HART, SON, PEARD & Co., of Wych Street, 
Strand, and Regent Street, London, W., and of the Grosvenor 
Works, Birmingham, have just issued another edition of their 
series of useful trade catalogues, in the shape of an enlarged 
and revised edition of Section No. 7 of builders’ ironmongery. 
Every article in the catalogue is beautifully illustrated, and the 


“| scale of prices clearly indicated. The printing and the type are 


particularly good, and enable the reader to take in at a glance 
The catalogue opens with 
rain-water goods, and thence proceeds onwards through the 
large range, which comprises every article of builders’ iron- 
mongery that is employed in the house or on its exterior. The 
articles supplied by this firm are well known for their excel- 
lence, and the prices are exceedingly reasonable. 
A‘THREE-LIGHT Munich stained glass window has just been 
erected in St. Andrew’s Church, Rowbarton, representing the 
Nativity of Christ. The inscription at the foot reads, “ To the 
Gloty of God, and in memory of Maria Withington, who fell 
asleep January 4, 1885.” The artists are Messrs. Meyer & Co. 


_ St. BARNABAS CHURCH, Paddington, was reopened on 
October 18. The interior has been thoroughly renovated and 
tastefully decorated by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, Covent 
Garden, under the supervision of Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A., 
architect. Mr. F. W. Rivington, Waterloo Place, has been 
most indefatigable in his efforts in getting the work carried 
out. is é 

We have much pleasure in bespeaking attention to the 
boilers, &c., manufactured by Messrs. Edwin Lumby, Son & 
Wood, of the West Grove Boiler and Safe Works, Halifax. So 
much caution is needed in the manufacture of boilers, if acci- 
dents are to be prevented, that inferior articles should never be 
allowed to be employed, and it is satisfactory to note that it 
has been the endeavour of the firm to make their name by 
combining excellence of construction with moderation in price. 
With the welded and rivetted boilers for hot-water heating, &c., 
of every description, should be noted their gold medal patent 
‘‘ Excelsior” hot-water boiler. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon S8t., London, B.C. 


Brxts or QuanTitTizs, >PEcIFICATIONS, RErorTs 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


PRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Esrarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CEeRtiFicaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


J. L. BACON & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND sSHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34 UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W.; 
18 FLEET STREET, DUBLIN; 
And at BELFAST, GLASGOW, and NEWCASTLE. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “Heating” post free. 


Noo ey & OO., Quarry Owners. 


: Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


BATH 8 TONE, jperecies specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use 
_ Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


“SANITAS ” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


_ Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream. Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


Tne Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


BEST BATH STONE 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 20k,8Fo0N2 


> COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L” 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices §& Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 
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VENTILATION. 


The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 


is b 
THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


(Inlet and Exhaust) 
Of THE 


Sanitary Engineering and Veutilation Co., 


115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Cuaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
PO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HITE SAND, DIAMOND GRIT, for 
Cementing, and BEST RED KILN BRICKS and 
ES 


J 


| TILES. 


Samples and prices on application to BUSHELL & WADLEY, 


ERIE & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c. 


WORKS, HALIFAX. © 
ORIGINAL “ WATSON’S”” VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB, 1852. 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application. 
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HULL, 


: MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS , 


LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 


BI PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PAsIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC, 


EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 


f | stucco work, and for use in sewage works and the construction of 
4 | Gas Holder Tanks. 


EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 4 


Fi | is specially useful in cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be” 
§ | contended with. 
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Mr. JOHN C. MONTGOMERIE’S reputation for the production 
of valuable hones and polishing stones, known as the “Tam 0’ 
Shanter,” has, it appears, induced unscrupulous persons to palm 
off stones and hones of inferior quality as the true “Tam 0’ 
Shanter” stones. This, in itself, is a testimony to the excellent 
performance of the real article. The “Tam o’ Shanter” 
hones may be had for every purpose, from that of sharpening 
ordinary penknives to the cutters of elaborate machinery, such 
as for grinding and sharpening planing-machine irons and all 
tools on which a superior keen edge is required. The stones 
are also cut up into blocks and slips, suitable for polishing pur- 
poses, and are used in the largest watch and clock manu- 
factories in the world, for grinding and polishing brass and 
other metals, and also extensively by lithographers, marble 
masons, engravers, silversmiths, comb manufacturers, opticians, 
dentists, &c. As Mr. Montgomerie’s quarries turn out a great 
variety of qualities of stone, he sends out under the old names 
of “Water of Ayr Stone,” “ Snake Stone,” and “ Scotch Hone,” 
all inferior, hard, and coarse stone, and those hitherto rejected 
at the quarry, at a much reduced rate, and which may now be- 
come of use for coarser polishing purposes. The best stone is 
all stamped “Tam o’ Shanter” stone, or ‘ Montgomeriestone” 
hone, or “ Dalmore” hone. 


Mr. THOMAS HERON, of Holborn Viaduct, has been 
awarded, at the Antwerp International Exhibition, a silver 
medal, the only one given at this exhibition for gas-burners ; 
also at the Toronto Exhibition, in Canada, a silver medal, 
making in all forty awards in gold, silver, and bronze. 


MESSRS. HORNE, SON & EVERSFIELD announce that in 
consequence of their old premises, No. 80 Fore Street (where 
the business of the firm has been conducted for over a century), 
being required for other purposes, they have taken offices on 
the ground floor of No. 84 Basinghall Street. Their address in 
future will therefore be 17 Great George Street, Westminster, 
and 84 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


_ Mr. C. B. HARNEss has invented a simple and most 
ingenious plan, which, if adopted by the postal authorities, will 
prove a public boon. He proposes that the ordinary 
penny stamp should be perforated diagonally, and that each 
half of the stamp may be used asa halfpenny stamp. Nearly 
every one has personal experience of having frequently to use 
a penny stamp where a halfpenny one is all that is needed. 
This arises because, though people nearly invariably carry a 
supply, they are in nearly every case penny stamps. 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


Mr. B. WILLIAMS, of 19 Paternoster Row, has lately published 
the following :— 

“The Haven Aloft” (in F, G, and A). Words by S. K.- 
Cowan, M.A.; music by Michael Watson.—A sea song, similar 
in style to Mr. Watson’s well known “ Powder-Monkey,” and, 
we have no doubt, will become equally popular. 


“Breaking the Ice” (in E flat and F). Words by G. 
Clifton Bingham; music by Henry Pontet.—A pretty, light, 
and graceful melody, wedded to words equally pretty, and 
humorous withal. It should be warmly welcomed as an addi- 
tion to the répertoire of soprano and mezzo-soprano songs. 

“Until the Sunrise” (in C and D). Words by G. Cliftor 
Bingham ; music by Frank Seymour.—A song somewhat after 
the manner of Sullivan’s “Once Again.” The music is singu- 
larly sweet and touching (especially the refrain), and deserves 
a hearty reception from vocalists. 

“The Little Minstrel” (in D, E, and F). Words by 
Lindsay Lennox; music by Frederic H. Cowen. —A song 
which, in both words and music, irresistibly brings to mind the 
favourite “ Children’s Home” by the same composer. Although 
perhaps this style is now somewhat worked out, we need hardly 
say that “ The Little Minstrel” is a song of the first rank. Mr. 
Cowen’s name is in itself a strong recommendation. The 
harmonium accompaniment adds much to its beauty. 

“The Lifeboat” (in F, G, and A). Composed by Ciro 
Pinsuti, to the words of the celebrated recitation by George 
R. Sims.—A splendidly-written descriptive piece, with a most 
effective accompaniment. We cannot give higher commenda- 
tion than in saying that it is in Signor Pinsuti’s best style. 

“Téte-a-téte” Polka. By Ambroise Leduc.—Pretty and 
effective, though simple. Can be had for piano, solo or duet ; 
also for full orchestra. 

“Vis-a-vis” Valse. By Frederic Mullen.—A set of valses 
of more than average beauty, and deserves to win much popu- 
larity during the season. Published for piano, solo or duet ; 
also for full orchestra and brass band. 

“Carlotta” Valse. By the same composer.— Will be a 
powerful rival of “ Vis-a-vis.” We have difficulty in saying 
which of the two is likely to gain more favour. “ Carlotta” 
also is published in the same forms as “ Vis-a-vis.” 

“ Azalea” Schottische. By Percy Lester.—Light and grace- 
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ful, and thoroughly “ danceable,” if we may use the term. To 
be had also for orchestra. 

“The Fairy Glade.” For Pianoforte. By E. Durand.— 
Exceptionally pleasing and tasteful, and should become very 
popular. It is not beyond the capacity of moderate players, 
as regards mechanical difficulties, and requires only delicacy 
of touch and gcod taste. 

Messrs. Enoch & Sons, of 19 Holles Street, have published 
the following :— 

“Calvary” (in A, C,and D). Words by Henry Vaughan ; 
music by Paul Rodney.—A sacred song of great beauty and 
pathos. We have much pleasure in recommending it to the 
attention of our readers, for it has only to be heard to be 
admired, and cannot fail to win for itself lasting favour. 

Also by the same writer and composer, “ Alone on the Raft” 
(in D, F, and G).—A song of equal merit with the former, though 
in a different style. 

“Old Faskions” (in B flat and C). A vocal gavotte, words 
by Fred. E. Weatherly; music by Milton Wellings.—This is a 
novelty, and the quaint “gavotte” measure adds a certain “old- 
world” charm to the song, which otherwise it would lack. This 
song ought to become a great favourite. 

Also by the same writer and composer, “ Life’s Romance ” 
(in F, G, and B flat).— One of the preaching, moralising type, 
but good for all that. The words are full of real and true sen- 
timent and are admirably fitted by Mr. Wellings’ music. 

“Chelsea China” Polka, by Otto Roeder.—A pretty, graceful 
dance, rather quaint in its character. It should have a good 
run during this season. It can be had for pianoforte and also 
for orchestral and military bands. 

Mr. Henry Klein, of 3 Holborn Viaduct, has lately pub- 
lished the following :— 


*¢ Saved by a Child” (in B flat, C, D, E flat, and F). Words | 


by “Nemo;” music by M. Piccolomini.—A song sacred in 
character, and not unlike Pontet’s “Last Muster.” It is well 
and artistically written, and we may safely predict a successful 
future for it. 

“Dream On” (in E flat, F, and A flat). Words by Oonagh; 
music by Henry Klein.—This only requires to become 
known to attain great popularity ; the melody is touchingly 
beautiful, and is accompanied by a pianoforte part which 
evinces care and taste on the part of the composer. 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. :—‘‘ London.” Words by 
Francis Bennoch; music by Alfred Allen.—A panegyric on 
our great city and her institutions, but with a true patriotic ring 


about it. The music is stirring and martial in character, and 
the revetition of the last phrase of each verse as a chorus will 
render it most popular. 

Messrs. F. Amos & Co., of 13 Berners Street :—“ Tiny 
Feet” (in F, for mezzo-soprano). . Words by Lindsay Lennox ; 
music by Morton Elliott.—Full of pathetic beauty, rising in the 
last verse to the sublime. It cannot fail to become a favourite. 


FACTORY CONSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. 


A LETTER has appeared from Mr. J. B. Gass, of Bolton, who 
lately visited the United States with the aid of the Institute 
bursary. He says that he had special opportunities of seeing 
the general arrangements, construction, and working of many 
of the best cotton-mills and workshops, these being items in 
his report for the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
American construction, planning, and methods. 

Mills are constructed on the ‘‘ slow-burning” principle, with 
thick plank floors, &c., the scutching-room having additional 
fire protection. Mutual insurance prevails in the manufacturing 
districts for mills, workshops, &c., but not for the concentrated 
and miscellaneous risks of great cities. The prevention of loss 
by fire is the chief function of the “ mutuals”; the secondary 
purpose is to pay indemnity for actual losses. Every 
insurer is a member of the company, liable to an assessment 
to the amount of five times his cash premium, in case the cash 
payment should prove to be inadequate. This has not yet 


| been necessary. The premium generally charged on an average 


cotton mill is about 90 cents. on each Ico dols. insured, with 
special allowances or charges. The average rate of dividend 
on this for thirty-three years, up to December 1883, was 67 per 
cent. The summary of the nineteen Factory Mutuals for the 
twelve months ending May i, 1885, was as follows :—Total 
amount of risks written, 392,034,693 dols.; premiums received, 
3,344,230 dols.; losses incurred, 571,742 dols.; proportion of 
premium loss, 17 I-10 per cent.; rates of loss to risk taken, 
1459 per cent. or I4 59-100 cents. on each too dols. 
insured. These results are attained by the companies insisting 
on all their risks being placed in a satisfactory state of “ fire 
protection” and having a regular and complete system of 
inspection by engineers employed by ihe combined companies, 
who are regarded as agents of the owners of the premises 
insured and so are admitted to every part of the mill or work- 
shop. The insurance on any building is temporarily stopped 
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if any of the “fire protecting” apparatus is out of order, if 
there is any accumulation of fluff or other material likely to be 
a source of danger, or if any structural alteration is made 
which may be considered to cause any additional risk. 

The interest on the premiums very nearly pays the expenses 
of conducting the business; the expenses, including taxes, 
during the whole period of the companies having absorbed 
only about 2} per cent. of the amount received for premiums, 
in addition to such interest. The cost for inspection, draft- 
ing and printing plans, and printing and circulating reports 1s 
about 120 dols. on each million of risk. : 

The Mutuals, in addition to their ordinary underwriting 
business, issue pamphlets, drawings, &c., showing new and 
improved methods cf construction, planning, and general 
arrangements for mill and workshop buildings, and reports of 
their experiments as to the strengths of materials, the value of 
new and patented apparatus for fire protection, and other 
information which is of considerable value. Generally the 
modern mills are built in accordance with the suggestions 
issued by the companies. 


THE TIMBER TRADE OF STETTIN. 


ACCORDING to the official report, last year cannot be recorded 
as a profitable one for the timber trade at Stettin. The work, 
and especially the exportation of oaken square timber, an im- 
portant item for the trade here, was greatly hindered by the 
mild winter of 1883-84. It might naturally be thought that the 
opposite effect would be caused by a mild winter. But the 
timber has to come down from far inland in rafts, and if the 
waters above have from snowless winters become low, the 
difficulties of transit of timber from up country are seriously 
increased. Scanty supplies and high prices ensue as a matter 
of course, and such was the state of affairs in this trade last 
year. Inthe spring the export trade in oaken square timber to 
England attained an important extension, though the rise in 
prices agreed upon by the dealers, who had easily foreseen 
and anticipated the scarcity arising later by holding on 
to their stocks, failed to take effect. Only in the summer 
and autumn did the selling price advance by about 2 
per cent. compared with that in the spring for timber of 
the required average size of 14 inches, but this increase 
in price was not sufficient to compensate for the price paid 
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for the timber first-hand. Pitch pine timber for ships was 
scarce, and owing to brisk demands, transactions took place 
at advancing prices, while for oaken square timber there 
was no demand. In yellow pine balks business was inactive, 
neither England nor France appearing as buyers. The London 
market was overstocked with consignments, and the results were 
proportionately small. In yellow and white pine rafters a 
trifling business only was done, the purchases in this descrip- 
tion of timber for England and France being very small. The 
reason for this unsatisfactory state of things may be found in 
the first instance in the difficulties the Stettin timber trade 
labours under on account of the continually drooping rates of 
freight, and the ever-increasing costs of raft-transport from the 
interior. In these respects dealers do not find themselves in a 
position to compete with the correspondingly lower freights in 
Danzig. The consequence is that they are driven to seeka 
market for their stocks of rafters in the interior. This is further 
increased by the competition of other places, especially that of 
Danzig-Berlin, through Stettin. Compared with the previous 
year they have had to content themselves with a reduction of 
about 5 pfennings per cubic foot from buyers in the interior. 


THE SILLOTH MILL. 


THE new fireproof flour-mill, warehouse, &c., which are about 
to be erected at the New Dock, Silloth, Cumberland, from the 
designs of Mr. T. Taylor Scott, of Carlisle, will be of exceptional 
importance. About two and a half millions of bricks will be 
required for its erection. The mill is to be placed on the north 
side of the new dock lately opened, and parallel to it will be 
an extensive fireproof grain warehouse, the mill being 12 feet 
inland of it. Owing to the nature of the ground it has been 
found necessary to make a special foundation for the warehouse. 
This is now being done by Messrs. Walter Scott & Co., the 
contractors for the dock, who are driving piles to a depth of 
35 feet below the ground, and filling in the large trenches 15 feet 
deep with concrete. A special feature of the mill arrangement 
will be the great silo to be erected at the west end, having a 
capacity of 89,000 cubic feet ; it will be the third of its class 
erected in England. In the silo basement a series of brick- 
arched passages are arranged underneath the twelve immense 
grain-bins (each 62 feet high) to allow the endless worms to 
receive the grain from the shoots, and convey it to the elevator, 
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which, in its turn, transports it on to the different floors for 
manufacture. Fromthe mouth ofthe elevator an underground 
passage will be formed, below the mill and warehouse to the dock, 
being there intersected by a passage parallel with the warehouse. 
‘These passages will contain an endless broad belt and gear, on to 
which the cargoes of grain will be discharged from the vessels at 
any point required, and delivered at the mouth of the silo elevator, 
thereby feeding it mechanically. On the ground, first, second, 
third, and fourth floors, the mill proper, containing an area of 
about 24,000 square feet, is arranged into various compartments 
necessary to the perfect prosecution of the steam-milling in- 
dustry. <A large iron staircase will be erected between the mill 
and the warehouse, with broad gangways at each floor for com- 
munication between both buildings. An iron gangway is also 
provided on each floor in the centre of the buildings for addi- 
tional communication. In order to complete the thorough 
fireproof character of the works all floors and roofs will be 
constructed of iron and concrete, on the flat arch system ; the 
whole of the doors, windows, and other parts being also made 
of iron. The engine and boiler-houses will be erected at the 
north side of the mill, and will also be fireproof. At the end of 
‘the boiler-house is a well-proportioned circular chimney some 
120 feet in height, having an economiser in the centre of the 
feed passage. The manager’s residence will be erected at the 
north-west corner of the site, and some distance from the mill, 
arranged to overlook the buildings. Lines of rails will be laid 
on both sides of the buildings and through the warehouse. On 
the dock side of the warehouse will be a row of hydraulic 
cranes, under cover, for discharging the cargoes on to the 
warehouse floors, and underground belt for silo. The buildings 
will be lighted throughout by the electric light driven by the 
engine in the centre of the buildings. 


THE TELPHERAGE EXPERIMENT AT GLYNDE, 


THE late Professor Fleeming Jenkin, of Edinburgh, proposed 
to utilise electricity as a means of transport for goods, and 
having obtained the co-operation of Professors Perry and 
Ayrton, a Telpherage Company was formed. An experimental 
line was formed in Hertfordshire, but it was when the Sussex 
Portland Cement Company was formed to utilise a large 
stratum of fine gault clay on Lord Hampden’s estate, in con- 


tunity first offered itself for operations on a large scale. The 
line at Glynde was opened on Saturday last. The telpherage 
line, consisting of rods supported by double posts, connected 
by cross bars, standing some twenty yards apart, starts from a 
hillock some distance beyond Glynde in which the gault clay 
is dug from the surface. It is composed of a double set of steel 
rods, each 66 feet long and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
supported on wooden posts at an average height of 18 feet above 
the ground. Midway, on the bank of the Glynde ritch, stands the 
engine-house, where electricity required for propulsion is pro- 
duced, and from whence the line is governed. The line is about a 
mile long, leading from the claypit to Glynde Station, where it de- 
scribes something like a circle, running right over the siding 
allotted to the Cement Company’s trucks, and then making its 
way back on the other side of the same posts. The trains con- 
sist of a number of tipping skeps or hanging basket-like 
receptacles holding each two hundredweights of clay. These 
skeps are propelled by a bicycle locomotive driven by electricity, 
which runs not at the head, but in the middle, of the train. This 
locomotiveis in communication with the electric motor, or motors, 
and is pushed on or stopped by the action and reaction of posi- 
tive and negative currents of electricity. The principle of the 
line, apart from the propelling power, is the division of the weight 
moved over a wide distance, so as to do away with the neces- 
sity of a strong structure to support it. The weight being 
divided, a light structure is sufficient, and that is one cause, the 
main cause, of the cheapness of the service, which now admits 
of the delivery of the material, at so short a distance, at 73d. 
per ton. In future, telpherage lines can be built even cheaper. 
It is estimated that a line like that at Glynde could be erected 
at short notice for a total cost of 1,200/, including engine, 
dynamo, permanent way, stiff ends, and five trains with loco- 
motives to carry over 100 tons daily, and that the working cost, 
including coals, wages of stoker and electrician, with 12} per 
cent. on cost for interest and depreciation, would be less than 
threepence per ton of material carried, and this allowing for the 
skeps being empty on their return journey. On a line of the 
same kind ten miles long, heavily-worked material, it is said, 
could be carried at the rate of twopence per ton per mile. On 
Saturday there were two trains on the line, but only one was 
worked. This, however, is sufficient to deliver the minimum 
quantity contracted for, viz., 150 tons a week. Above the rail- 
way trucks on the siding the skeps discharge themselves auto- 
matically without delay. On Saturday this arrangement was 
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COMPRESSED AIR IN WAREHOUSES. 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool Engineering Society, which 
was held on the 14th inst., a paper was read by Mr. Peter 
Evans, on the “Application of Compressed Air to Warehouse 
Requirements.” After giving a general description of the 
hoisting machinery at the Boundary Street warehouses of the 
Warehouse Owners’ Company, Limited, including a description 
of the engine and boiler-house, with air-compressors, air-mains, 
receivers and connections to power hoists, the author described 
the system of cooling and improving cereals, and also of elevat- 
ing and distributing same by means of compressed air. He 
then compared the first cost and working expenses of the 
different systems of transmitting the power for working the 
hoists, and showed the economy of compressed air in the case 
under consideration. The application of compressed air for 
refrigerating purposes was next dealt with, and he explained how 
warehouse cellars might be made valuable as stores for dead 
meat by exhausting into them the air after it had done its work 
in the hoists, the air on expansion producing an intensely cold, 
but pure, atmosphere. In conclusion, he pointed out the great 
demand for a reliable compressed air-power meter, by which 
SODEUTIGIS could be charged for the amount of power actually 
used. 


REGULATIONS FOR HOUSE DRAINAGE IN 
ABERDEEN. 


A CODE of regulations for house drainage in Aberdeen has been 
prepared by Mr. William Boulton, the burgh surveyor, and is 
now under the consideration of the Town Council. It is 
intended that the regulations, when finally approved, should be 
issued for the guidance of architects, builders, plumbers, and 
other tradesmen in carrying out the work necessary to meet the 
requirements of the Town Council. They are framed so as to 
indicate in a general way the requirements of the Town Council 
in Carrying out a sufficient and satisfactory system of house 
drainage and ventilation, and are uot intended to provide for 
any or every special case which may from time to time occur, 
and which may require a separate and different course of 
treatment from that embodied in the rules. It is proposed 


that power be reserved by the Town Council for dealing with 
special cases in such manner as their surveyor may direct, and 
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that power also be reserved to alter or amend the regulations, 
six months’ notice to be given of alterations or amendments 
that would affect the description, size, or quality of the materials 
to be used. The document contains in all 34 regulations, 17 
having reference to mason-work and the other half to plumber- 
work; and the regulations, it is understood, were the result 
of a conference between Mr. Diack, the assistant surveyor, and 
the architects and plumbers of the city who had responded to 
the invitation to attend. The regulations in regard to mason- 
work set forth that the size of the drain-pipes to be used shall 
be regulated by the surveyor ; that where a closet communicates 
with the drain, a drain-pipe of not less than 6 inches must be 
provided ; that in the case of self-contained or single-tenanted 
houses special permission may be obtained, on application to 
the surveyor, to substitute a main drain-pipe from the closet of 
5 inches internal diameter ; “that each separate house or build- 
ing must have a separate connection to the common sewer, and 
that no property will be allowed to drain into the drain of 
another property without special sanction from the surveyor.” 
The regulations further deal with the excavating, making up of 
bottom, and covering in of trenches, the description, pro- 
portions, and method of laying of pipes, it being enacted that 
the pipes shall be of the best stoneware, that they must all be 
laid in straight lines, where that can be done, and that where 
this is not practicable inspection shafts shall be supplied for 
the inspecting and cleaning the drains. It is also provided 
by the regulations that in the case of new houses, where 
the putting in of the drain after the house is built 
might endanger the foundation or walls of the house, the 
drain must be laid before the building be commenced ; that a 
syphon trap, of a form to be approved of by the surveyor or 
his inspector, would be placed in the pavement ; and an inlet 
for fresh air provided with a grating, having a clear space equal 
to the area of a 4-inch pipe, must be made between the syphon 
and the house. Other enactments as to mason-work are that 
all waste-pipes from baths, lavatories, sinks, wash tubs, &c., 
must be discharged outside the building, over into a grid or 
other trap of equal and similar construction above the water- 
lock of the trap ; that the whole of the drainage of any pro- 
perty, including main drain and branches, must be completed 
in one section, and at the same time, whenever practicable ; 
that when it is found to be impracticable application must be 
made and special permission obtained from the surveyor to lay 
the drain in more than one section and at separate times ; and 
that no drains must be laid through a dwelling-house except 
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where absolutely necessary. The regulations in regard to 
plumber-work deal principally with the construction of baths 
and closets, and provide that all soil-pipes must be carried up 
to the roof, so that the upper end should be not less than 8 feet 
clear of all windows, so as to secure proper ventilation ; that in 
all new houses no soil or waste-pipes shall be carried down to 
the drain inside the house; that in the case of old houses 
«where it is not practicable to carry these pipes down outside, a 
recess of not less than ro inches by 7 inches must be left in the 
wall for them except where they can be taken down an angle 
corner ; that rain-water pipes, except when used for the pur- 
pose of ventilating the drain, must be disconnected from the 
drain. 


NORTHAMPTON BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


‘THE annual dinner of the members of the Northampton Asso- 
ciation was held on the oth inst. Mr. E. Archer presided, and 
Mr. J. Brown was vice-chairman. After the usual introductory 
toasts, “ The health of and prosperity of the architects of the 
town and neighbourhood” was proposed by Mr. E. Nichols. 
When architects were prosperous, he said, builders were not 
very badly off, and, therefore, the latter did not like to hear of 
the profession having nothing to do. A good feeling existed 
between architects and builders in Northampton, for the archi- 
tects of the town were gentlemen which every town did not 
possess, who believed in doing what was fair and right towards 
not only builders, but their clients also. Mr. Hull acknow- 
ledged the amity existing between architects and builders. 
This year trade had been slack locally and generally, and 
indeed, it was only in Swansea and a few other towns in 
South Wales that there had been plenty of work done. Mr. 
Ingman and Mr. Tomalin also responded. Mr. G. Norman 
proposed “ Success to the Northampton Builders’ Association,” 
whose objects were defined in the rules as “ the promotion 
and protection of the interests of the building trades of 
Northampton.” He had no doubt the association did promote 
good feeling amongst members of the trade, and among them and 
their employés. They were painfully aware there had been great 
depression in the trade during the year, but Mr. Hullhad bid them 
look forward to better times, and therefore they hoped. He 
assured the company that he wished them every prosperity.— 
Mr. Airs replied. The association had been, he said, in exist- 
ence since May, 1876, and during nearly ten years which have 
elapsed since then, had afforded the opportunity for some 
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pleasant meetings, and had promoted good feeling. The mem- 
bers were not so large this year as two or three years ago, and 
some people thought unless they could see benefit in the way of 
pounds, shillings, and pence arising, that nothing was being 
done. That was one of the greatest mistakes that could be 
made. He knew instances where it had fulfilled its objects. 
Before the association was formed the men had no sort of body 
to look up to in case of dispute, but now there was a source to 
which they could go for advice or co-operation, and he knew 
cases where difficulties had been amicably settled.—Mr. H. 
Martin proposed “The health of the Chairman,” and congra- 
tulated the association on its good fortune in securing a succes- 
sion of capital presidents. In the course of the evening a purse 
of money was presented to Mr. Airs as a testimony to his 
exertions as secretary of the society. 


THE NEW MODEL DWELLINGS IN LIVERPOOL. 


ON Tuesday the model dwellings which have been erected by 
the Liverpool Corporation were opened by the Home Secretary. 
The buildings occupy portion of a site formerly known as Nash 
Grove. This area was cleared under the Artisans and Labour- 
ers’ Dwellings Act, 1875. It comprised 22,487 superficial yards, 
of which 3,717 superficial yards were occupied by public streets, 
and the remainder by low-class unhealthy buildings and yards 
in use for trade purposes. The population displaced by the 
carrying out of this scheme was 1,310, of which population 
1,100 were of the working classes, and the number of people 
living on this area, under the worst sanitary conditions, was at 
the rate of 282 peracre. After the site was cleared and filled 
up to a proper level it was laid out for the erection thereon of 
artisans and labourers’ dwellings, and Offered by auction, but 
no bids could be obtained for it, and the Corporation were 
therefore reluctantly compelled to erect dwellings on a portion 
of the site. The site upon which the dwellings have been 
erected is bounded on every side by streets, and contains 9,195 
superficial yards, of which 3,924 superficial yards are occupied 
by dwellings, and 5,271 superficial yards in approaches and in 
a quadrangular open space suitably laid out. 

The entire area occupied by the buildings, after being 
excavated to the requisite depths, was covered with a layer of 
Portland cement concrete, averaging 9 inches in thickness— 
the concrete foundation for the walls being carried to a greater 
depth, and for a width of from 3 to 5 feet, to receive the various 
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footings in the brick walls. Above the ground level a damp- front for their entire height, and project from th2 main build- 
proof course of ashphalte is laid over all the walls throughout, | ing, forming a balcony protected by a wrought-iron railing. 
The quadrangle is laid out with wide footwalks and a 15-feet The floors of the laundries, sculleries, corridors, and water- 
carriageway round the buildings; the central portion of the | closets are of Portland cement concrete. The floors to living- 
quadrangle is enclosed by a low wall and iron railings provided | rooms and bedrooms are boarded, but are specially constructed 
with entrance gates in convenient positions. On the inside of | to prevent as far as possible the spread of fire. The dust and 
this enclosure a border for shrubs has been reserved. The | ashes on each floor are disposed of through ventilated shoots 
remainder is laid out as a playground, and finished in Portland | formed in angle of lobby leading to water-closet. In addition 
cement concrete. The site being practically impervious, the | to the above accommodation each tenant will have the sole use 
beneficial results from a sanitary point of view cannot be over- | for a fixed day or portions of days of a spacious laundry, placed 
estimated. centrally on each floor, with two entrances from corridors, and 
The buildings are five floors in height, and divided by party | intended for the use of the four tenements on that floor. On 
walls into thirteen separate dwellings, each of 75 feet of front- | either side of the laundry on every floor, immediately leading 
age and 36 feet in depth, outside measurements. The build- | from the corridor, is provided a double sink of Bristol glazed 
ings are arranged so as to admit of a free circulation of air | ware, with hardwood drawers, with water laid on to each, being 
around them. There are five entrances to the quadrangle, | one sink for the use of each tenant. An additional water-tap 
provided with ornamental wrought-iron gates, and approached | is placed in the corridors on each floor near the sculleries. 
from the surrounding streets. The two blocks fronting Caznean The interior of the tenements is made as attractive and 
Street have shops in the ground floor, with spacious base- | cheerful as possible. Special care has been exercised in select- 
ments, lavatory, and water-closet connected with the shops by | ing serviceable and pleasing tints for the finishing colours of 
staircases; these blocks have only four floors of tenements | the woodwork and distempering. The fittings to each tenement 
above them, All the.other blocks are entirely devoted to comprise a series of useful articles, thus dispensing to the 
dwellings and have no basements. Each dwelling has a sepa- | fullest extent with movable furniture. A special combination 
rate entrance from the quadrangle and common staircase, | dresser, larder, coal bunker, and closet is provided in each 
giving access to the corridors and tenements right and left on living-room. The larder is fitted with slate shelves, meat hooks, 
each floor. There are twenty-two tenements in each dwelling, hangers, &c., and is ventilated by openings into the corridor, 
with the exception of the shop blocks and angle blocks—or, in | filled in with terra-cotta ventilators, covered on the inside with 
the thirteen dwellings, 271 tenements, and a superintendent’s perforated zinc. Hat and coat rails are fixed in all the rooms. 
house, made up as follows :—86 three-room tenements, 258; | The windows of all the living-rooms and bedrooms are fitted 
164 two-room tenements, 328; 21 one-room tenements, 21; | with Venetian blinds, stained and varnished. Adequate pro- 
superintendent’s house, 4; total number of rooms, 611. The | vision has been made for the admission of fresh air through 
three-room tenements are arranged as a living-room, 13 feet by | ventilators in external walls and corridors, and the extraction 
12 feet 4 inches ; one large bedroom, 15 feet 3 inches by 9g feet | of foul air is provided for through flues in chimney breast, 
7 inches, capable of being divided into two bedrooms by a | fitted with mica flap ventilators. Each living-room has a 
movable screen, with separate entrances to each half ; one bed- specially-designed cast-iron combination mantel and~ over- 
room, 13 feet by 8 feet 6 inches. The two-room tenements are | mantel and a cooking range. The whole of the door furniture 
arranged as a living-room, 13 feet by 12 feet 4 inches, and one | and fittings and general ironmongery is specially designed and 
bedroom, 15 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 7 inches, capable of division | made of malleable iron, the cost of same being less than the 
as above described. The one-room tenements are arranged as | commoner furniture generally used. 
a living-room and bedroom combined, 12 feet by 12 feet. All The buildings have been erected in Liverpool grey common 
the rooms are 9 feet in height. Water-closets are provided, bricks, with splayed red pressed arches and window jambs, 
two on each floor, for the joint use of the four tenements, and | moulded labels over windows and panels under same, cornices 
thoroughly disconnected from the tenements. There are thir- | and bands, and red pressed bricks, used sparingly in a few 
teen staircases, one to each dwelling. The stairs and landings | other places. Red terra-cotta has been used in the main 
are of stone. The landings to stairs are open to the quadrangle | entrance dormers and doorways. Wrought-iron balconies are 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIXru CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 


HENRY SMITEVS Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Straet, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonie Aspirator 
System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention, 
which was very successful. 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 


F. H. Srra, Esq., 52 QUEEN VicrorrA STREET, E.C. 4 THe Sanctuary, 8.W., LoNDON : November 22, 1884, 

Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your syst2m of ventilation as appliel to the ‘Island Room” of the illuminated fountains at the Healtli 
Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 1i0 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the mea to perform their duties witbout inconyenience.— Yours 
faithfully, DAV{D URQUHART. 
Letter from Mr. F. E. Morris, Architect and Surveyor, Colchester. 

Dear Sir, CotcussTer : August 31,1885, 
I have now much pleasure in forwarding you the result of the testing of the Ventilation of the new general Office of the Hssex and Suffolk Fire Insurance Society. in this 
town. The room is 38 feet 6 inches by 17 feet by 15 feet, equal 9,817 feet 6 inches, cube, and is fitted with two of your 18-inch Automatic Sipbhonic Aspirators, with 8 inch outlet 
and 4 inch inlet pipes, fixed horizontally between joists of room over office, with outlets through north wall. The room is lit with eight Sugg’s gas-burners, each consuming 
about 8 feet per hour, and fixed 7 feet from floor. I had sevente2n thermometers hung in room—nine at an elevation of 6 feet from floor line, and eight at 10 inches below 
ceiling line. The first reading was taken at seven o’clo:k, which was as follows :—64 deg. average for lower thermometers, and 65 deg. for upper. The gas was then lit, and the 
next reading taken at eight o’clock, when the realings were 67 deg. for lower and 110 deg. for upper; readings were then taken every half hour, temperature at6 feet from floor 


remaining at 67deg., and that at ceiling having increased to 115 deg, at 10.30, at which tim» testing ceased, the result being much more satisfactory than I expected. I shall, in 
future, use them in all cases where I possibly can.—Yours truly, F, EH. MORRIS. 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum app2ars tobe accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose office 52 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The aic supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them, In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream. The result is a rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment, Ina small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite inno<ious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. : Ata higher 
level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was bigh and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 
through the exit tube, which acted as a powerfulsucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 


a feeble upward ection was still maintained in the upsast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 
with acknowledged success,” 
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introduced in connection with the main staircase of each 
dwelling in the quadrangle front. 
Welsh slates from a selected quarry, and Yorkshire stone sills 
to all windows projecting 12 inches from the face of wall for 
plants in pots or window-boxes, each being fitted with neat 
wrought-iron guard rails. The buildings have practically 
double elevations, requiring careful treatment. The extra cost 
incurred by the mode of treating the elevations by the intro- 
duction of terra-cotta, and the materials already described over 
elevations of the plainest character, is inappreciable in so 
extensive a block, while the advantages in departing from the 
general conventional treatment of this class of dwellings is 
apparent. 

The sewers on the streets surrounding the dwellings are 
3 feet by 1 foot 10 inches brick sewers. They are of recent 
construction, and thoroughly ventilated at frequent intervals by 
means of open grids. The well-ventilated drains in the quad- 


rangle consist of glazed earthenware socket pipes, caulked and | 


jointed in Portland cement, 6, 9, and 12-inches diameter 
respectively. A constant service supply of water is laid on to 
every floor of dwellings, to sinks and laundries, and in corridors. 
The whole of the fittings are of the best description, stamped 


and approved by the water department of the Corporation of | 


Liverpool. Gas is laid on to the buildings through an inde- 
pendent 3-inch cast-iron main laid around the quadrangle, and 
is under the control of the superintendent in his general office. 
The fittings throughout are of the best description of their 
class, and every precaution is taken to avoid the waste of gas 
and insure its economical consumption. : 

The total estimated cost of the dwellings, including the full 
market value of the site, viz., 9,195 yards of land, is under 
70,000/,. On the basis of the rentals, fixed by the Finance and 
Estate Committee, which is considerably less than the rental 
obtained by the Peabody Trustees for their buildings in London, 
which return 3 per cent., these buildings will, after paying the 
full market value for site and allowing 2,845 superficial yards 
additional open space more than was required by the building 
regulations, give a net return ample to cover the cost thereof. 
The object of the Corporation was not to cover this site to its 
full capacity with dwellings, but to erect buildings of the best 
class for their purpose, and of the highest sanitary standard, 
while at the same time providing a large unbuilt open space in 
this densely-populated district. 

The buildings have been erected from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Clement Dunscombe, M.A., 


The roof is covered with | 


| M.Inst.C.E., the city engineer. These designs, as well as others, 
for dwellings suitable for the poorer classes, capable of being 
let at rents of 1s. and Is. 3d. perroom per week, were exhibited 
at the International Health Exhibition in London last year, and 
the Corporation of Liverpool was awarded a diploma of honour 
for the exhibit, and Mr. Dunscombe was awarded a gold medal 
for the designs. Messrs. Hughes & Stirling, Liverpool, were 
the contractors for the buildings. The Corporation supplied 
_the ranges, grates, and ironmongery to be fixed by the con- 
tractors. They have also executed certain other works in con- 
nection with the buildings—viz., the external gas supply and 
the granolithic dado, by contract ; and the external drainage, 
laying out and paving of the site, and the paving of the abutting 
streets and other minor works, by Corporation workmen. Mr. 
John G. Garthwaite acted as chief atchitectural assistant, both 
in connection with the preparation of the contract and detail 
drawings, and during the execution of the works. Mr. Augustus 
F. Scott acted as clerk of the works. 


SEWER VENTILATION. 


Ar the meeting of the Limehouse Board of Works on the 7th 
inst. the Works Committee submitted a recommendation with 
reference to a plan for the prevention of smells from the sewers, 
which Mr. Milner Holt had brought under notice, and which 
consisted of throwing sprays of water across the openings of 
the main sewers. The committee, thinking the plan worthy of 
a trial, recommended that the apparatus be fixed—subject to 
the consent of the Metropolitan Board of Works—to the venti- 
lating shafts at Broad Street and Ratcliff Cross, and that the 
water company supply the water, and fhe medical officer be 
requested to report periodically. Mr. Holt said the water used 
would be thirty-three gallons per hour, and the cost for twenty- 
four hours would be 44a. He was convinced that the experi- 
ment was worth the trouble. Mr. Rumbold referred to the 
plan as that which he brought before the Board some time 
pack, but so improved upon by Mr. Holt as to minimise the ex- 
penditure for water. Mr. Dunch, the surveyor, said the plan was 
worthy of trial, and the Medical Officer said he thought highly 
of the plan, the principle of it being the creation of a down- 
draught by the falling of water, and the effect being to stop 
smells, and thus lessen the dissemination by sewage of diseases 
of a zymotic character. The recommendation of the committee 
was then unanimously agreed to. 
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‘SomeE PEDESTAL VASE,” 


D W.C. APPARATUS 


_ (Combination Urinal and Slop Sink), 
Registered No. 16,300. 
PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
: the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
NSS APN a a jo:nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
ail a — Op ga i tid conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
t& The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst aseries of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood Ly this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘“JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ’’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1f inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 42 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and ac‘ion leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and_Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherext defects in the many 


‘imitations recently produced of ‘* JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSE?”? (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 5.E 


GENT & CO., LEIcESTER. 
s=j| ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 
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Sanitary Institute’s First-Class Certificate. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” cas now be obtained ina 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Dard. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘On Monday evening Mr. W. H. Wuire delivered the 
address at Leeds which is printed in full in this number, 
and it is deserving of consideration by the whole of the pro- 
fession. ‘The speeches which followed were an indication 
“of the state of feeling in the provinces upon the reform of 
the Institute. Among the speakers were Mr. Hotpen, the 
President of the Manchester Society, and Mr. FRazER, who 
svas lately a member of the Council of the Institute. From 
what they said it is plain that if the Council will act in their 
usual shilly-shally manner in respect of the question of 
voting, the majority of the provincial members will retire 
from the Institute, and they would be justified in doing so. 
There is no difficulty in arranging the question in a way 
that will be satisfactory, but it will, we fear, be necessary 
to galvanise the Council into some show of life before any- 
thing is done. It is requisite to have union between 
London and the provinces, and as a step towards that end 
every president of a local society should be an ex officio 
member of the Institute Council. 


THE new “Kalendar” of the Institute is printed on 
smaller-sized paper and is more handy than the lists of 
members which have been issued heretofore. It contains 
information on the history of the Institute, examinations, 
prizes, &c. According to the list there are in all 404 
Fellows and 694 Associates in the Institute, the numbers 
in London being 244 and 454. The honorary members 
are 171. The whole strength of the Institute, therefore, 
consists of 1,269 members. 


THE duel has its uncertainties, but any one who has the 
pleasure of acquaintance with M. Henri GERVEXx would 
-tely with confidence on the strength of his arm and the 
certainty of his eye. In the encounter which occurred a 
few days ago near Meudon, between the French painter 
and M. DE FREIssINET, the latter suffered, being wounded 
in the breast. The weapon selected by M. GERvVEx, as the 
offended party, was the sword, and an ordinary glove was 
used. The fatal duel which gave rise to a trial in last May 
‘suggested the introduction of the condition that the use 
of the left hand was prohibited in parrying a thrust, and 
henceforth it is likely to be made a general rule. M. 
ALFRED STEVENS, the painter, was one of the seconds of 
M. GERVEX. 


M. CHARLES VERLAT has been appointed director of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Antwerp, and M. G. A. Kem. 
PENEERS has been appointed Administrator of the Institute 
of Fine Arts. 


On Tuesday the committee of the Edinburgh Inter- 
national Exhibition selected the design by Mr. SyDNEY 
MircHELL for the “Old Edinburgh Street,” which is to 
form a part of the exhibition. The author does not attempt 
to reproduce any one street, but rather a short High Street 
and Market Place, entered by a port, with a close branching 
off on either side, and two wynds at the further end. The 
buildings will be copied from some which once existed. 
The entrance will be a copy of the Netherbow Port, with 
its picturesque central tower, spire, and side turrets, which 
was the most important of the six gates of the city. The 
tower contains a clock and chime of bells. The first house 
on the left side is a reproduction of a semi-fortified stone 
building which stood in the Cowgate, and which tradition 
states to have contained the chapel of the French Am- 
‘bassador ; the next is from Dickson’s Close—a plain build- 
ing with unusually large projections ; the third is from the 
corner of the Lawnmarket and West Bow—a timber and 
plaster house with the gables to the street, particularly rich 
in their treatment ; the fourth is a house from South Gray’s 

Close, which shows the character of the early Peel Tower; 
the fifth is a timber and plaster house, with stone basement, 
from Bakehouse Close, Canongate, which was the residence 
of the Marquis of Huntty; the sixth is a singularly pic- 
turesque timber-fronted tenement with outside stair ; 


and the seventh is the Oratory of Mary of GUISE, 
which stood on the Castle Hill. Proceeding along the 
right-hand side of the street from the Netherbow, there is 
first a stone house from Milne’s Close ; next is the “ Black 
Turnpike,” a stately building, from which Queen Mary had 
her last view of Edinburgh ; the third is a fac-simile of the 
Old Assembly Rooms, West Bow ; the fourth, Cardinal 
Beaton’s house ; the fifth, GourLay’s house; the sixth is the 
Cunzie House or Mint, with outside stair and timber-arched 
porch ; and the seventh, a fine old stone land bearing the 
date 1591 and inscription. At the far end the street breaks 
into two wynds by a reproduction of the Heart of Midlothian 
or Old Tolbooth. The wynd to the left ends in a repro- 
duction of one of the less important gates or ports of Edin- 
burgh, and that to the right in a reproduction of part of the 
Royal Porch of Holyrood, demolished in 1753. The close 
on the right hand shows a reproduction of the Old Parlia- 
ment Stairs—the end closed by the gable of the Parliament 
Hall as it originally existed ; the close on the left is a fair 
specimen of the narrow passage, with overhanging gables, 
which was so prominent a feature in Old Edinburgh street- 
architecture. In the centre of the street stands a reproduc- 
tion of the Mercat Cross, which was removed in 1617. 


A NEw architectural journal has been started’ in Paris 
with the title of Za Construction Moderne. But it will not 
appear strange to readers of the Semaine des Constructeurs, 
since it is conducted by M. Pranat, whose articles appeared 
every week in the latter journal. In fact, M. PLanaT was 
the editor as well as the principal writer of Za Semaine. 
The illustrations in the new journal are superior to those 
with which we have been familiar, but there is no need of 
improvement in M. PLanat’s writing, for he is able to im- 
part attraction to abstruse subjects. M. Ravon gives the 
aid of his knowledge of the law of building, and Mr. Law- 
RENCE Harvey will contribute letters descriptive of what is 
doing in London. La Construction Moderne starts well and 
deserves success. 


Wuar is to be done with a client who owes 4542, and 
will not put in an appearance? The lawyers of Messrs. 
Kemp-WELcH & PINDER, of Bournemouth, are now puzzled 
to find a solution to the question. Sir A. WEBSTER 
directed the architects to prepare plans and specifications of 
a new residence for which he has not condescended to pay. 
The case was tried in the superior courts, and some days 
since the plaintiffs applied in the Romsey County Court for 
an order for payment, or for committal. Butthe judge did not 
believe that he possessed power to give either of the orders. 
The case is to be again heard to-day, and if there is no 
appearance proceedings in bankruptcy are threatened. 
But we fear that course does not offer much prospect of pay- 
ment of the architects’ account. 


AN International Artistic Association has been formed 
at Amsterdam. The directors are Professor STANG, the 
painter; M. Kuypers, architect of the Royal Museums; M. 
ProspeR Dein, and M. A. Tuym. It is proposed to 
organise a permanent exhibition of industrial art. The 
objects exhibited will be received without payment. Repre- 
sentatives of the Association have been sent to Germany, 
Italy, and France for the purpose of gaining support for the 
scheme. Exhibitions in connection with the Association 
will be held outside Holland, and the first experiment is to 
be made with a selection of works by M. Mespac, the 
marine painter. 


Tue town of Bootle appears to be exempt from the 
depressive influences which have overwhelmed the building 
trade in other parts of the country. It was reported on 
Tuesday that since November 1, 1884, the number of 
dwelling: houses erected in the borough was 489 (in course 
of erection 161); shops 50 (in course of erection 38); 
workshops, 8 ; warehouses, 26 (in course of erection 24); 
schools, 4 (in course of erection 1); club, 1; villas, 109 (in 
course of erection 6); hotels, 2; lecture-halls, 3; churches 
in course of erection, 2; offices, 6; stables, 9; shippons, 
4; and 1 bank, being a total of 620 buildings erected, and 
236 in course of erection. It is a year’s work which will 
excite envy elsewhere. 
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CHARLES LE BRUN AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES.* 


HEN a style is out of fashion its defects are likely 
to be exaggerated, and for thirty years at least the 
one in vogue during the reign of Louis XIV. has received 
plentiful abuse. The admiration of Medizvalism makes 
construction paramount over decoration, and it must be 
allowed that no style seems more indifferent to strength 
than the Louis Quatorze. One is seldom comfortable when 
sitting on a chair of that pericd, for the wood looks as if it 
had been cut across the grain, and to lean back is to run 
the risk of a collapse. But a more showy style was never 
devised, and whether it is seen in the palace of Versailles 
or in a dining-room of the Palais Royal, it is somehow 
suggestive of the Grand Monarque and his court. The 
English proverb which tells us how “manners make the 
man” is no less applicable to architecture, for, as BALzac 
says, itis a truth that “architecture est l’expression des 
meeurs.” In that age there was dissatisfaction with nature. 
Everyone about the Court was trying to look big by standing 
on tiptoe, and the King himself was allowed to have been 
the most successful of all. The architecture, furniture, and 
decoration were in correspondence with the spirit of the 
grandees. Doors and rooms were made very high, as if 
they were intended to accommodate giants, a sham 
prosperity was suggested by the imitation of costly materials, 
while in the defiance of symmetry and other laws of orna- 
mentation, we see an expression of the supposed omnipotence 
of the France of that day. 

But the striving to reach something above the common 
level is commendable, and with all its faults the age of 
Louis XIV. merits respect. Great men appeared in it, 
and received due honour. If we compare it with ANNE’s 
Augustan age it becomes almost dazzling by its brilliancy, 
and there is no denying the fact that in the patronage of art 
and literature there never was an English monarch who 
resembled Louis XIV. 

Among all the artists who helped to spread the illusion 
of the supremacy of the King no one had a better title to be 
called a representative man than CHarLes LE Brun. 
Somebody said he was a Louis XIV. turned painter, and 
there is a good deal of truth in the words. Like the King, 
he might be supposed to have no thought except for 
grandiose display, but in reality he was a man of vast 
designs, and with courage and patience that were remark- 
able, even in that time. Although he became the dictator 
of French art, he could not be called selfish, and it was 
through his diplomacy that the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture was established in France. In the course of two 
ceuturies LE Brun’s reputation has faded. He is con- 
sidered as a mere auxiliary in the preparation of state 
pageantry, and his pictures of the royal triumphs have not 
been rated higher than so many birthday odes. Count 
CICOGNARA even said that the painter must have been 
forgotten if it had not been for the translations of his works 
by AupDRAN, the engraver. It is time to assess LE BRUN’s 
value, and M. Genrvay has, in a splendid work which was 
published this week, endeavoured to have justice done to a 
great artist. No one who reads his pages can for the future 
believe that either the artist or his work was unworthy of 
esteem. 

Lr Brun was born in Paris on March 24, 1619. He 
was the son of a sculptor of no merit. It has been said 
that he was of Scottish descent, and that his rival, MicNARD, 
was of English ; but M. Genrvay does not, however, con- 
sider the pedigree of either artist. Fortune sometimes is 
favourable to genius, and, as Giorro was discovered by 
CIMABUE, a sketch on vellum brought the young Le Brun 
under the notice of the Chancellor SEQuIER, a statesman 
who is sure of immortality from the eulogium upon him 
which was read by La Bruykre in the Academy. LE 
BRUN was sent to the atelier of Srmon VOUET, and _ after- 
wards to Rome. There he had the benefit of instruction 
from NicHoras Poussin.. After four years’ foreign study he 
returned to Paris, where he married the daughter of an 
artist In 1647. ‘Through his patron’s influence he appears 


_ ™ Le Style Lou's XIV.: Charles Le Lrun, Lécorateur. Par A. 
Genevay. Paris: Jules Rouam. 


to have been admitted among the King’s painters before he 
visited Italy. 

MAzaRIN was the chief power in those days, and he 
found relief from the cares of state amidst his collection of 
works of art. M. Genevay gives the pathetic description 
by the Comte Dre Brienne of the last visit which was paid 
to his gallery by the Cardinal. The Count was concealed 
behind the curtains, and he heard the Cardinal (who 
was aware that few weeks remained to him of this 
life) saying to himself, in a heartbroken voice, “ Must 
I leave this, and this? How can I abandon what T 
acquired with so much difficulty? Am I never to see 
them again?” As he left he saluted the paintings and 
cried, “ Adieu, dear pictures which have cost me so much, 
and which have been so dearly loved!” The scene, which 
would form an admirable subject for a picture, suggests 
that the connoisseurship of that time was not sordid, and 
kept up with an eye to the auction room. CoLBERT was 
one of MAZARIN’s employés, and could hardly fail to catch 
a little of his master’s esteem for art. Then there was the 
Surintendant FougurET, who was the friend as well as 
the patron of artists and writers. The palace which Le 
Vau designed for him, and which was adorned by the 
works of the first painters and sculptors, did much for the 
promotion of architecture. The fétes of which it was the 
scene recall Eastern legends, and Dumas must have felt 
that as a romance writer he was better fitted to describe 
them than a prosy historian. But either from envy or 
because “ two stars keep not their motion in one sphere”— 
for the truth has never been revealed—Fouguet excited 
the wrath of the young Louis XIV. He was arrested, 
and it is said that the King tried to poison the minds of the 
judges against the prisoner in order to insure a sentence of 
death. As it was, FouQUET was imprisoned for life, and 
the artists he had employed (LE Brun being one) were 
available for carrying out the King’s projects, or, as sometimes 
occurred, the projects which CoLBerT had suggested, and 
for which His Majesty was pleased to take the credit. 

To be a.Court painter at that time a man needed to be 
more than an able colourist and draughtsman. There were 
rival forces in operation : princes, princesses, and statesmen 
were seeking their own ends, and an artist must have had a 
strong head to steer his way among them. Le Brun held 
on by COLBERT. Mazarin on his death-bed recommended 
three men to Louis. One was CoLBERT, the second was 
RaTaBon, the superintendent of buildings, and the third 
was Lescor, the jeweller. But CoLBERT was eager to have 
control of the buildings, for he probably felt that unless 
there was a firm hand to guide the outlay, the works would 
be conducted without a thought of the state of the treasury. 
He put himself in training for the position, he attracted 
ambitious men around him, and it was not long before 
RatTasbon found himself in a difficulty. In 1661 one 
of the galleries in the Louvre was destroyed by fire. 
The Queen-Mother ordered Ratapon to have the 
gallery rebuilt. He proposed that the decoration should 
be divided between ERRARD and LE Bruy, the former 
taking charge of sculpture and ornament, and the latter of 
the painted panels. ‘The two artists were asked to submit 
designs. On the day appointed for receiving them LE 
Brun stole a march on his rival. He waited on the 
Council, and submitted a scheme of his own, which at once 
was approved. When ERRARD arrived, he very properly 
declined to exhibit his designs. Rarason naturally felt 
aggrieved, and the Queen-Mother insisted on the original 
proposal being carried out. But owing, we suppose, to 
COLBERT’s influence, LE Brun prevailed, and the Galerie 
d’Apollon was the result. To bring it to its present form 
we need scarcely say many artists have co-operated, and 
the great central picture of the ceiling is the work of 
DELAcROIX. It is the one work in Paris which is most 
suggestive of the splendour of the ‘‘Siécle d’Or,” when the 
precious metal was supposed to be so abundant that Louts 
could use it to sprinkle his wig. 

We believe it is no longer possible to discover what was 
Raragon’s plan, but in LE Brun’s we see a delicate com- 
pliment to the King. In the decoration of that period, 
especially in works for the palaces, a blazing sun is often 
introduced as a symbol. M. Genevay follows M. CHEN- 
NEVIERES in supposing that the figure was adopted by the 
King as an emblem of his glory This belief is commonly 
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accepted by French writers. But it would be nearer the 
truth to say that from the very day of his birth Louris was 
regarded as a sun-god, and if he fancied that APOLLO was 
only a prefigurement of him we need not be surprised. 
Among the memoranda which were left by Racine, we find 
one which says how CAMPANELLA, the astrologer, had ascer- 
tained that the constellation of Louts was composed of nine 
stars, corresponding with the Muses around the throne of 
ApoLL_o. There were sundry other signs and tokens of 
celestial relationship, and in order that all things might be 
fulfilled to the letter the baby prince made his first appear- 
ance in this world upon a Sunday—your du soleil. All this 
may now appear absurd, but it enables us to explain the 
king-worship of that time, which Le BRuN so often 
expressed in his designs. 

The painter was not allowed time to complete the 
Louvre Gallery. He was carried off to Versailles in order 
to insure that the decoration of the palace might be made a 
sort of apotheosis of the French monarch. There he had 
no Ratasons to consider, and he was able to depict all 
the real and imaginary virtues of the great King. Some of 
Lovts’s successors have likewise wished to impress visitors 
to Versailles with the notion that they were more than 
mortal, but there was but one Le Brun ; and, in spite of 
all the paints and canvas which have been expended, not 
much has been gained. If the wearied visitor, when he 
leaves the palace, can have a respectful thought for any of 
the monarchs, he is sure to bestow it on Louis XIV. 

The King’s outlay at Versailles had its origin, it 
is said, in a desire to excel Fouquer, but he was not 
satisfied with all that was accomplished there, and another 
opportunity was given to Le Brun. A site was found 
at Marly for a new palace, which was erected from 
the painter’s designs. ‘Three of the elevations by ].£ Brun 
are reproduced in M. GEeNnrEvay’s book, but they do not give 
us a notion of the size of the palace, which consisted 
apparently of thirteen pavilions for select courtiers, with a 
grand pavilion for the King. ‘There were two doors and 
two windows in the front elevation of the ordinary pavilions, 
separated by pilasters, sculptured or painted panels. ‘The 
buildings have been destroyed, but some of the doors are 
now in the possession of an English collector, Mr. WIL- 
KINSON, who has a house in the Champs Elysées. The 
illustrations from them will suggest the lavish outlay which 
Marly entailed, and which afflicted not only CoLperr, but 
the King’s mistresses. The building was supposed to be 
completed in 1683, but fifteen years afterwards we find 
Madame De MaInNTENON in a state of alarm about the con- 
sequence when the cost was known to the French people. 
That Cotsert remonstrated about the building expenses is 
evident from the anecdote preserved by Racine. He 
relates a conversation between Louis and Mawnsarrt, in 
which the King said, ‘““On me donne trop de dégotit; je ne 
veux plus songer & batir.” 

~ After the death of CoLperr an interval of about five 

years appears to have passed without a superintendent of 
the King’s buildings. In 1688 the Marquis Dri Lovuvots 
received the appointment. It would be strange if he did 
not enter into the spirit of the time and disapprove of the 
works of his predecessor. Lr Brun seems to have been 
selected as a victim, and, although he still believed that he 
might count on the King’s protection, he found the Court 
no longer a pleasant place of sojourn. When he retired he 
suffered from that maladie du pays which has been the 
death of so many fallen courtiers in all ages. Lr BRUN 
retired to his official residence in the Gobelins, where he 
died in February 1690. 

It is the purpose of M. GeNEvay to consider CHARLES 
Le Brun as a decorator—and he was undoubtedly the best 
exponent of the Louis Quatorze style. By most writers on 
the history of French art he is considered to have been a 
despot, and Le Brun did his best to mould painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects into a resemblance of himself. Some- 
thing can be said in behalf of the principle. Le Brun had 
probably a good deal of the doctrinatre in him, and was 
gratified in laying down laws for artists; but, apart 
from this, he must have desired to secure as much unity 
as possible in the royal decorations, and how could that 
end be attained if every one was allowed to revel in his 
own mannerisms? Le Brun set up a standard of taste, 
and thus tried to place art in the same position as literature, 


which was supposed to have an infallible guide in the 
French Academy. In one case there were the painter’s 
own works to serve as models, but the Academy model 
fortunately remains unfound, and consequently while litera- 
ture has become more and more individualistic in character, 
the Fine Arts in France are believed to be perfect in 
proportion as they possess an Academic character, or, as 
it migat be otherwise expressed, according to the degree in 
which they recall Le Brun. The wise Borteau believed 
that the most efficient way to exalt French literature was by 
the production of translations of Greek and Roman 
classics bearing the stamp of the Academy, but the 
wiser common sense of less eminent men rejected the 
proposal. In art, on the contrary, translations of transla- 
tions are held out as guides which cannot fail. 

_ The Louis Quatorze style was one of the transforma- 
tions of Classicalism. It may have been neither the best 
nor the worst, but it was certainly the most complete. 
LE BRUN considered that nothing was above or below him, 
and with equal confidence designed a palace or a bowl, 
painted sacred subjects, and planned triumphal arches. In 
all he did we see signs of the influence of the Roman 
school, although exhibited in a different manner from what 
1s seen In Poussin or Le Sueur. Hence the ornamenta- 
tion 1s essentially that of a painter, and if we wish to under- 
stand it we must go back to the fountain-head—that is to 
say, to the designs of Le Brun. His relations to decora- 
tive art are expounded in M. GENEvay’s work with more 
amplitude than is to be found in any work of the class, and 
great credit belongs to the proprietors of the “ Bibliotheque 
Internationale de |’Art” for bringing so fine and useful a 
book before the public. On another occasion we propose 
to glance at what is said in the volume on the contempo- 
raries of LE Brun. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED. 


T will probably excite surprise among our readers when 
they see the advertisement which announces the con- 
version of the business of Messrs. Roperrt BoyLe & Son 
into a limited liability company. Mr. Ropertr Boyle, who 
has been the head of the firm for about seven years, is 
known to be in the prime of life, and is more zealous than 
ever for improvements in ventilation. He might, therefore, 
be expected to carry on the business for a lengthened 
period, without any thought of change. But it is now 
recognised that the association of a limited number of 
shareholders can become conducive to the extension of a 
business, and enable the principal to devote himself to any 
department for which he may have a special aptitude. The 
new company is not formed because Mr. BoyLe has .any 
desire for retirement, as he will continue to retain the active 
management of the business, but simply because he and his 
advisers believe that, from the rate at which the business has 
prospered, it is evident there is work to be done in which 
the co-operation of many people is advantageous. In 
other words, they are adopting the principle laid down by 
Sruart Mitt when he says, ‘‘ There are undertakings 
which individuals are not absolutely incapable of perform- 
ing, but which they cannot perform on the scale and with 
the continuity which are ever more and more required by 
the exigencies of a society in an advancing state.” 

We are not in the habit of recommending financial 
schemes, and if we depart from our usual course in this 
case it is from the belief that we know enough of the 
circumstances to enable us to give assurance to the public 
on the character of the undertaking. The business of 
Messrs. BovLE & Son has been kept so prominently before 
the public as to acquire a sort of public character in the 
eyes of a journalist. We have from time to time recorded 
the application of their system of ventilation, and have had 
opportunities of knowing what was said of it by people who 
were concerned in rival systems, as well by architects who 
have adopted the Boyle ventilators. Having these means 
to enable us to estimate the value of the business, we were 
not astonished on seeing the certificate of the accountants 
after their examination of the books of the firm. Although 
high, the profits are not greater than was to be expected 
from a speciality which is in such request. ‘The statements 
in the prospectus are therefore of a kind that may be 
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accepted with the confidence which a plain, unvarnished 
document is best fitted to inspire among men of business. 
‘The prospect of a dividend of not less than from 10 to 
124 per cent. is held out, and that profit is shown by the 
accountants’ statement to be considerably less than has been 
gained in the ordinary operations of the firm. 

It may, however, be anticipated that the sphere of the 
business must be increased. The sanitation of towns and 
houses will be undertaken and carried out on improved 
lines, and the improvement of ships by the introduction of 
the Air-pump ventilator affords opportunities for the invest- 
ment of even a larger amount of capital than is proposed 
to be raised. Foreign ships and houses are liable to the 
same inconvenience as those constructed in England, and 
if the ventilator has so well maintained its position in this 
country, there need be no fear of its success on the Continent. 
Agents have been appointed in Belgium and Germany, and 
arrangements are being made for the manufacture of the 
ventilators in those countries, in order that they may be 
obtained at a price which can compete with what is paid 
for articles of a less efficient kind. Then there are the 
appliances connected with heating, which is a department 
that is almost unworked, for hitherto ventilation has been 
sufficient to engross the attention of the staff. The appoint- 
ment of Sir E. J. REEp, as consulting naval engineer, is by 
itself evidence of the extent of the projects with which the 
company will deal. 

The success of the firm in the past is a guarantee to the 
shareholders of their prospects in the future. Messrs. 
Boyte’s ventilators and system of ventilation have been 
used to an extent that is without precedent, and not one 
case of failure has been brought under our notice. Nor 
is this surprising, for the value of the appliances depends 
on a principle in physics, and there are no parts to get out 
of order. The arrangement is simple and can withstand 
all external influences of the weather, and, judging by the 
varieties of buildings where it is adopted, we may assume 
that there is no difficulty attending the extraction of air 
with which the Air-pump ventilator cannot cope. It is not 
often that so much can be said in favour of a financial 
project, and we therefore venture to recommend the pro- 
spectus of the new company to the attention of architects 
and builders as a genuine and-sound investment, such as is 
not often presented to the public in these days of new 
companies. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, the 23rd inst., Mr. R. C. Pink, president, 
in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—-Messrs. 
A. B. Yeates, H. Luck, B. M. Southall, Gadsdon, J. W. Little, 
H.C. A. Colville, C. Palmer, T. Locke Worthington, W. H. 
Hewitt, W. E. Johnson, F. Wood, H. E. Knight, F. R. Barlow, 
E. C. Brown, C. A. Battie, A. Cooke, E. C. Frere, A. W. Mills, 
and W. L. Eves. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to various gentlemen who 
took part in the summer excursions ; also to the firms who sent 
exhib.ts on occasion of the conversazione, and to Mr. Spiers 
{cr lending his water-colour drawings that evening. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. H. D. Appleton, hon. secretary, on whom this year the 
entire arrangeinents for the conversazione had fallen. Thanks 
were also awarded to Mr. J. L. Robinson for his series of 
photographs illustrating the buildings, &c., visited during the 
annual excursion. 

The President 


delivered the prizes 
students. * 


to the successful 


The President’s Address. 


The PRESIDENT said that the new session might be taken 
as marking an important epoch in their history, owing to the 
reforms and amendments lately sanctioned. They would now 
have an opportunity of judging of their working. For what he 
had to say he should not claim originality. He simply pro- 
posed to review briefly some features and branches of their 
professional education, keeping especially in view the increased 
advantages now offered to the student by the Association. He 
should view the duties of an architect in the broadest spirit, 
and not regard him solely either as artist, “scientist,” or man 
of business. It was no kindness to a student to advise him to 
neglect during his pupilage important branches of an architect’s 


* The prize list will be found in 7he Architect for October 11. 


work. He should make himself, as far as possible, conversant 
with everything connected with building. If, as a student, he 
should have posed himself as a specialist, he would find him- 
self most likely, when in practice, elbowed out by the civil 
engineer, surveyor, “ Sanitarian,” or decorator. There was. 
nothing unworthy in a student aiming at being in a position to 
live honourably by his art. Such an ambition was right and 
praiseworthy, and this being so, and in the face of ever- 
increasing numbers joining our ranks, he certainly did not wislr 
to see the legitimate field of the architect’s work narrowed one 
whit. : 

It was unfortunate, doubtless, that in the Association we 
should only be brought into contact with the student when he is 
already, for good or ill, pledged to the pursuit of architecture. 
We could have no voice in his initial selection, a duty that felb 
primarily upon parents and guardians, and secondarily upon 
the architects who accept the charge of pupils. Boys, he 
thought, began, as a rule, their professional education at too 
early an age. A good and liberal education, if possible, obtained 
at public school and university, was of as great importance to: 
the future architect as to the members of other learned pro- 
fessions. Their technical education should, in his judgment, 
follow a good grounding in classics, mathematics, and the other 
studies which make up the necessary school-training and educa- 
tion of a gentleman. Mr. Ruskin had told us how important 
the study of the “ humanities” should be to us; and, with re- 
gard to mathematics, we knew “that they do remedy and cure 
many defects in the wit and faculties intellectual. For, if the 
wit be dull, they sharpen it; if too wandering, they fix it; if 
too inherent in the sense, they abstract it.” Indeed, whilst a 
knowledge of the principles of mathematics and geometry was 
indispensable to them in practical work, its collateral use “was 
no less worthy than that which is principal and intended.” 

An architect ought at the same time to be a man of general 
information, and to have a more or less intimate acquaintance 
with the various branches of science and art lying outside his 
own professional groove. Indeed, to know any subject 
thoroughly and intelligently, we ought to know a good deal 
about its border-lands. A pupil might at once dismiss the idea 
that, within the four walls of his principal’s office, and during 
the prescribed hours, he could obtain the full knowledge required 
to fit him for the practice of his profession. The very existence 
of this Association proclaimed this fact. He trusted principals 
might take a more liberal view of their relations to pupils than 
had been sometimes the case. In the office pupils should have 
opportunities of really seeing how a work is carried through, in 
every detail, from start to finish; they should have every 
chance given them of inspecting buildings in progress; and’ 
after having acquired the first elements of office work, they 
should not have their time mainly filled up with the (to them): 
unprofitable labours of tracing and copying specifications. 
With regard to academical teaching, of course an architect in 
practice could not be expected to give this; but he might 
reasonably be asked to afford facilities enabling his pupils to 
obtain it elsewhere, Within reason, and under proper regula 
tions, a principal might well grant his pupils time to attend’ 
lectures and classes or for sketching and studying buildings. | 
It was, indeed, his duty to give them every chance, so far as lay © 
in his power, of acquiring a good knowledge of their profession 
during their pupilage. It should be remembered, too, that a 
student cannot be expected to do himself justice in his mofe 
advar.ced studies, if he can only devote to them the evenings of 
days spent in office work. 

The President then referred to matters with regard to the 
Association classes, and went on to say that they should not be 
ashamed to take a keen and intelligent interest in the buildings 
now rising around them, for in this direction lay the path of 
progress. Sooner or later it would be found that they could 
not neglect modern works, for they formed, especially in their 
plan, construction, materials, and arrangement, the record of. 
means discovered and adopted to satisfy the ever-increasing 
needs of our modern civi.isation. 

With regard to the vexed question of styles, he would only 
point out that the true artist seldom fails to give us good art, 
irrespective of what we call a style. One characteristic of all 
good buildings, architecturally speaking, was that their design 
is appropriate to their purpose. Mr. T. G. Jackson had recently 
enforced very ably this truth. If we carefully analysed the 
design of old houses, homesteads, and other every-day buildings. 
which please us, we should soon discover that the good results. 
are not obtained by redundance of “ornament” and general 
unrest, but by good materials, solid buildings, broad masses, 
and generally by common sense, perhaps “ commonplaceness,” 
in plan and elevation. It was the late I’. P. Cockerell, he 
thought, who said :—“ We architects have yet to learn the value. 
of a plain brick wall.” One other point was the value of giving 
“Jocal colour” to buildings ; the distinctive peculiarities of 
material and design in our country districts should, if possible, 
be preserved. An attention to this would insure a building 
harmonising with its surroundings, and possibly make it, instead 
of a disfigurement, an addition to the beauty of the country 
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side. It was no insignificant matter in these days, when on 
all sides we see the towns spreading over the fair expanse of 
rural England, to endeavour to make the change less abrupt, 
“less gloomy, less sad.. Would that we, as architects, had the 
power to deal with the main evil, the deplorable work of those 
“‘ field-rangers,” the speculating builders. 

Referring to the importance of being able to draw “in free- 
hand” thoroughly well, with accuracy and facility, he said good 
draughtsmanship was no substitute for good design, but its 
value to students could scarcely be overrated, and, indeed, was 

“so patent that bare allusion to it sufficed. 

With reference to the scientific section, 

their study of construction and materi 
their efforts in design, and when they 
ordinary classes of construction and practice they should not 
neglect the advanced class. It ought not to be necessary, when 
in practice, to call in a specialist to advise upon any ordinary 
problem in iron or other construction. If they obtained a 
.general grasp of mechanical principles and their application, 
the intricacies of strains and stresses would no longer dis- 
courage them. It was, therefore, an excellent thing when a 
student before commencing work in an office could pass through 
such a course in the applied sciences as University College, 
London, provides. They must not fail to take a thorough and 
‘intelligent interest in the progress of sanitary science as it 
_affected buildings, and make themselves familiar with its prac- 
tical details. The issues depending upon the knowledge of 
what should be done in order to secure healthy homes are so 
‘important, that ignorance in this respect on the part of an 
architect would be indeed culpable. 

After referring to some other subjects, the President said: — 
More and more I look forward to the architectural examina- 
tion established by the Institute of Architects being recognised 
‘as the test of our students’ work, here and elsewhere. | trust, 

therefore, our members may, from the very first, be led to direct 
their studies with the full intention of passing this examination, 
which, in my opinion, should receive the strongest support that 

can possibly be given to it. It was established, after long and 
unceasing efforts, by those who rightly considered it the most 
important step towards insuring to the profession in the future 
its proper position and influence. I have had experience of 
the examination, both as a candidate and subsequently as a 
moderator, and I am convinced that it will be found only a fair 
test of necessary architectural knowledge. No doubt by degrees 
a higher standard will be set, but the present scope of the 
examination cannot be pronounced too wide or too deep. With 
regard to the probationary work which has to be submitted, 
there is no reason why this should frighten the would-be candi- 
date. The drawings required have not to be specially pre- 
pared, but are, indeed, such as a student, after a few years in 
the profession, is likely to have made for other purposes. This 
examination question is a very pressing one for the younger 
architects, and I cannot believe that one of our professional 
sheet-anchors will be allowed to fail in its intention for want 
of their hearty co-operation and support. 

' Speaking of the examination leads one naturally to refer to 
the Institute itself. I think you will permit me to say this 
much respecting the alterations now proposed in the charter— 
that they will receive, especially such as shall secure to country 
members and the Associates generally their proper voice and 
due influence in the management and work of the society, our 
hearty sympathy. I trust that, without shock or revolution, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will now be able to re- 
establish itself on a firmer, stronger, and wider basis, and so 
attract to its ranks all who are worthy to be named as archi- 
tects. It is becoming more and more important to the pro- 
fession that it should be represented by an influential corporate 
body. It is, therefore, of consequence that the Council should 
be loyally supported in its endeavours to reform the old charter 
{by which it has heretofore been bound), and so to place the 
Institute in a position to meet the present needs and wishes of 

_ the profession at large. ; 

The stronger we can make our representative society, the 
more abundantly I believe will architects feel and show forth 
true esprit de corps. Real professional etiquette is only another 
reading of the goiden rule, and we cannot observe it too 
scrupulously. Our association together for the promotion of 
common objects cannot fail, I believe, to make for the 
amenities in practice we must all desire. I may be allowed to 
repeat here a few sentences on this subject, spoken by one 
whom we all honoured, and esteemed, and whose recent loss 
we deplore. I need scarcely add I refer to the late Professor 
Donaldson. He said, addressing the students at University 
College :— 

“In seeking for employment, an architect must use the 
delicacy of a sensitive and refined mind, and utterly abhor and 
avoid any underhand unworthy means of success. He must 
not urge his pretensions unless justified by the occasion, or 
authorised by an accidental circumstance; and his conduct 
must be noble, open, and generous. He must never attempt 
to supplant a professional brother, nor seek by foregoing a 
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portion of his fair professional remuneration to underbid him. 
He must never volunteer an opinion to the disparagement of 
another architect.” 

Professor Donaldson, indeed, represented the architect’s 
ideal, as defined by Professor Cockerell, being truly “ an artist 
among gentlemen, a gentleman among artists.” His constant 
efforts for the good and advancement of his profession, his 
work at the Institute, and, above all, the active interest he took 
in architectural education, can never be forgotten by us. 

Professor KERR proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
for his address, and went on to speak of the pleasure it gave 
him to attend the meetings of the Association, and of how he 
still maintained his affection for the Society, with which he had 
been connected since the year 1847. Hecontrasted the feelings 
of a person speaking to them to those in addressing the mem- 
bers of the Institute, who had a great objection to being 
addressed at all, old gentlemen who were content that the 
present state of affairs should last their time. There was 
nothing like poking them up with a long pole. The President 
had said he could not touch on “burning questions.” He (Pro- 
fessor Kerr) might, however, be allowed to say that the 
Institute had a great work in hand. The politics of the Insti- 
tute did not enter into their province, but young men did not 
require to be members of the Institute at present or pro- 
spectively to claim a policy on the part of the Institute such as 
would be calculated to advance the interests of the profession 
in the world as it now was. So he would be excused for trying 
to awaken an interest in the present very critical state of affairs. 
Political enfranchisement was the order of the day. A great 
principle was abroad, whether for good or ill could hardly be 
said, that the broader the basis the firmer the structure. That 
was the principle on which the political franchise was being 
extended, and that was the principle they must apply to their 
own profession. To understand the position of the new charter 
it was necessary to go back some ten or a dozen years. At 
that time Professor Donaldson (and Professor Kerr referred to 
that gentleman with the warmest terms of respect), then getting 
into extreme old age, on towards eighty years of age, had 
managed the Institute individually for forty years, and had 
managed it with honour—had started it, elevated it toa high 
state of dignity, and maintained it in that distinguished position 
in an ever-increasing state. The sentiments of Professsor 
Donaldson were broad and liberal, and the extract read by the 
President well expressed the principle followed by him through 
life. But he was getting old, and some members of the Institute, 
having more of the trades unionists about them, differed from 
Professor Donaldson. They set on foot and carried through a 
certain movement whereby a system of government was brought 
to bear on the Institute by the creation of a privileged class, as 
it was thought that an honourable impression would be created 
on the public by establishing the aristocracy of the members of 
the Council. It was done with the best endeavour, but it had 
not succeeded. The present reform of the Institute was one in 
which every one of them ought to take an interest, whether he 
belonged to the Institute or not, and one on which every one 
ought to have an opinion and to express that opinion. The 
new charter was directed towards enfranchisement and particu- 
larly to that of country members. It seemed an extraordinary 
thing that because the country members could not attend the 
meetings in Conduit Street therefore they could not vote. The 
Council said they felt constrained by the charter. Professor 
Kerr said he did not believe it. He didnot believe William IV. 
ever contemplated that the country members would not havea 
vote. What, however, would interest the members of the 
Association more particularly was that the Associates of the 
Institute had most peremptorily asked for a voice, and an equal 
voice, in the affairs of the Institute, Whether it would be 
granted or not he could not say, but for himself he stood up as 
an absolute partisan of liberty, because, as he had often said, no 
man was qualified to bea member of the profession who was not 
qualified to be a member of the Council of the Institute. . This 
was not a cheesemongers’ society. All were equal, and the 
youngest was quite equal to voting. He advised them, then, to 
adopt the principle of widening the basis instead of the prin- 
ciple of the last ten years of narrowing the basis. Mr. Kerr 
then referred to the proposed departmental scheme of the 
Institute, and though the committee had not yet reported on it 
he might say they had arrived at conclusions which were 
liberal and generous, and in a spirit which they hoped might 
increase the interest that outsiders felt in the movements of 
the Institute. He would persuade the young men present to 
look at the work to be done rather than at the dignity of the 
Institute or the profession, work of the very widest possible 
use. He looked to the young men, the old men were of no 
use. No man over fifty years was of use in the Institute, that 

had learnt by experience. 

a Mr. Wo. ieaie seconded the vote of thanks. He 
observed that the President had made much of the educational 
advantages offered to students of the present day. The great 
advantage, however, of these opportunities would be the 
advancement made by every individual member using them 
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of depression would without doubt prove for the ultimate good 

of art. Why, such an exhibition as the one of this season would 

have been utterly impossible ten or fifteen years ago. Mr. Wm. 

M‘Taggart, in submitting the toast of “ The Glasgow Institute 
of the Fine Arts,” said that whatever might be stated about 

Edinburgh taking the lead in Scottish art, Glasgow was always 
able to hold her own. In the past she had produced many 

great artists—John Milne Donald, John Graham Gilbert, and 
Sir Daniel Macnee among the number—and he was glad to see 
that she was continuing to prosper. Mr. Maxwell, the hon.. 
secretary, responded. Mr. D. E. Outram, chairman of the 

Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, then gave “The Scottish 

Society of Water-Colour Painters.” He said they had reason 
to congratulate the Society on the wondrous stride it had made 

within the past few years, and on its promise of greater progress. 
yet in time to come. Only a few years ago a small room in 

West Nile Street was quite sufficient for all the exhibits, 
while now they were able to produce a most interesting exhi- 
bition of no fewer than 856 pictures, many of which were great 
works of art, while none of them were bad. The exhibits com- 
prised specimens of the London, Edinburgh, and Paris and 
other Continental schools of water-colour painting, in addition 
to those which represent the Glasgow school.. He believed 
that if the Society progressed as it had been doing there would 
rise in Glasgow a school of painters in water-colour which 
would win for itself a world-wide reputation. He did not know 
how much credit the Institute could claim for the progress of 
the Water-Colour Society, but he was glad to be able to 
express how heartily the members of the Institute wished it 
every success. The President, in acknowledging the toast on 
behalf of the Society, said he, would take the opportunity of 
thanking the chairman (Mr. Outram), the council, and the 
secretary of the Institute for the generous way in which they 
had helped them during the change in the constitution of the 
organisation, and the outside public for their support in send< 
ing pictures for exhibition. It was very gratifying to him in 
the spring to have to respond to the toast of the Scottish 
Water-Colour Society at the Royal Academy Club banquet 
at Greenwich, for it marked an era in the history of their 
Society as being the first occasion on which its name had been 
mentioned in such a way at a banquet in England. He 
could scarcely think it wrong of them to feel a pride in their 
little band of water-colour painters, who had done, from a love 
of art, so much during their short existence for water-colour 
painting. Nine or ten years ago they had to look for Scotch 
water-colours in the small rooms of the Royal Scottish Academy 
and the Glasgow Institute—“condemned cells,” as they were 
called—while now there were on exhibition between 800 and 
goo drawings, and shown in a way that was not even thought of 
in former days. The change was not only remarkable as to 
numbers, but also as regarded the superior quality of the work, 
Their advance had been progressive—step by step—until this. 
year they had ventured on a big stride, by which they hoped to 
render the Society more useful, more instructive, and more en- 
couraging, by throwing it open to exhibitors who were not 
members. It would prove more instructive by enabling them 
to compare the works of different schools and different styles, 
for nothing could teach them better than seeing such work in 
juxtaposition on the walls of an exhibition, and nothing could 
be more encouraging to young artists than to be allowed to 
exhibit their work side by side with that of experienced masters. 
They had done all that, hopeful and trustful that the public 
would help them to render Scotland’s water-colour painters 
worthy servants of the great Master. 


If this were lost sight of, the result would be a continuance in 
simple mediocrity. He wished he could have had the same 
educational advantages in his day. When, forty-five years 
back, he entered the office of an architect and surveyor, he 
certainly got an insight into the principles of construction, 
quantities, and supervision of work, but he could not say that 
beyond that he gained much either in the way of design or 
drawing—the two things on which architectural advancement 
must depend—until he left the office. He agreed with the 
President’s remarks as to the teaching of design. It was most 
important, but he maintained that for the teaching, the careful 
study of what had gone before, whether good or bad, was of 
the utmost consequence. 

Mr. CoLE A. ADAMS said that many had spoken of his 
share in the amended scheme of education for the Association. 
The members of the sub-committee had worked very hard, and 
had availed themselves of all the information they could get,’ 
and along with those gentlemen he had taken a great interest 
in the scheme. He did not expect that the new machinery 
would at first always work with entire regularity and absence: 
of friction. In conclusion, he urged ‘the members to make a’ 
general use of the new opportunities, and not’ select only such 
subjects as seemed to concern them individually and more’ 
immediately. ; aia 

Mr. ASTON WEBB said’ he had taken’ much interest in the’ 
amendment of the work of the Association, and he believed ‘it 
would be productive of the greatest good. He attached great’ 
importance to the Institute examinations. ‘He was surprised 
to find that more country than London members presented 
themselves at the examinations; the reason probably being” 
that London men did not recognise the importance of them.’ ' 

Mr. J. D. Marnews and Mr. SLATER ‘supported the vote, 
which was put to the meeting and carried by acclamation ; and 
the President having returned thanks, the annual report, being 
taken as read, was adopted on the motion of Mr. Cole’ A. 
Adams, seconded by Mr. Gale. Sige by My 

Mr. J. D. MATHEWS, hon. treasurer, proposed the adoption 
of the balance-sheet. This was seconded by Mr. E. Pryce 
Cuxon, and carried. hy si 

A vote of thanks was passed to the auditors, and the pro-’ 
ceedings terminated. “A a 


SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTERS. | af 


HE annual luncheon in connection with the Scottish 
Society of Water-Colour Painters was held on the 22nd | 

inst., in the Institute of the Fine Arts, Glasgow. Mr. Francis 
Powell, president of the Society, occupied the chair, and Mr. 
William M‘Taggart, R.S.A., officiated as croupier. The 
Chairman proposed the toast of “The Royal Academies of 
Art”. He called attention to the advantages of academic 
study, and said that when he saw the benefit which the Royal 
Scottish Academy exerted on the work of the Edinburgh artists, 
he could not but feel what a great boon an academy was toa 
large city. A Government school was an admirable aid to art, ; 
but it did not fill the place of an academy in its influence ona 
body of artists, for all art students were more or less hero-. 
worshippers, generally fixing on certain Academicians as their 
art heroes, and the words falling from their lips, so to speak, . 
were never forgotten. ; 
Mr. John M‘Whirter, A.R.A., with whose name the toast 
was coupled, in replying, said he was exceedingly obliged to the . 
company for the way in which they had received it. Strange. 
as it might seem, it had not always met with such a hearty 
reception. He could well remember how at the first dinner he 
attended in London at which the toast was proposed it was 
greeted more with hisses than with cheers. He was glad that 
those days were over. The Royal Academy had marched a : 
little with the times, and had somewhat reformed itself, ; 
although it had not reformed itself altogether. In spite of 
defects, however, the Academy meant well. He was proud 
to belong to a body with whom there were first connected , 
Wilkie and Turner; then Gainsborough, Reynolds, and 


GOETHE’S ART COLLECTION. 


HE Goethe Society, recently constituted at Weimar, on the 
model of the Shakespeare Society, will mainly occupy 
itself with the publication of the whole of the Goethe archives, 
which have been left by the last descendant of the great poet 
(Walther von Goethe) to the Grand Duchess of Weimar. 
Goethe’s collection, placed at the disposition of the society, em- 
braces fine art and art applied to industry. The latter part was 
Flaxman, and in our time men like Millais, and perhaps already arranged by Goethe himself on scientific principles. 
their distinguished president, with Orchardson, Pettie, and} The fine art collection consists of plaster casts of ancient 
Hunter, men who, although they might not be greater—possibly: works ; designs of old masters, especially of the Dutch school, 
they were not quite so great—than those he had mentioned, | according to the taste of the time. Old Italian art up to 
were probably even more dear to the hearts of Scotchmen. Mr, | Raphael’s time is less completely represented. There are 
Herdman, who also replied, said that, despite the depressed | many designs and sketches by personal friends, among whom 
times, the Royal Scottish Academy was doing its work in the | may be mentioned Fischbein, Hackert, Kneip, Kranz, and 
best possible way—that was to say, in a quiet, earnest fashion | Angelica Kaufmann. Goethe’s notes on the collection give an 
—as it did in the most prosperous seasons. He thought it was illustration of his views on art. Inthe majolica collection there 
the duty of artists to follow its example and wait patiently for | are many magnificent pieces, some of which are unique. There 
the advent of better things. They need have no fear as to | are also rare Italian medals; a number of unknown 
what was coming. The love of art was too deeply ‘set in’ the | “plaquettes,” and 200 Italian-and German bronzes, many of 
hearts of the people of this Country, and in the things they were | high value. To all these are added the personal.collections of 
surrounded with, to make it anything but “always a matter of | Goethe and his family, largely augmented by those of the 
the greatest consequence to them. ‘He believed that the ‘time | Henkel and Vulpius families. - Sr eee 
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THE GUILDRY OF EDINBURGH. 


jae annual meeting of the Guildry of Edinburgh was held 
in the Council Chambers on the 21st inst. The Lord 
Provost presided. The secretary submitted minutes of a 
council meeting, recommending the re-election of Dean of 
Guild Gowans for the ensuing year, and the Lord Provost 
moved the adoption of the recommendation. The Dean of 
Guild, having been unanimously re-elected, returned thanks, 
and remarked that since they were pleased in February last to 
put him in the chair, a considerable amount of work had been 
done. The Court had had under consideration 594 causes. Of 
these 137 were respecting new buildings, and the others for 
alterations and such like. He might say they had given par- 
ticular attention to matters pertaining to the health of the 
people. They had considered plans with regard to sanitation, 
the Court being of opinion that they could do a great deal in 
preventing sickness and ill-health, and even death itself. Some 
attention had also been givén to the architectural appearance of 
buildings—in view ofthe great beauty of the city—in the way of 
getting architects to attend not only to the fronts of buildings, 
but also to the gables and backs, and especially the chimneys ; 
and he was very glad to say that the Court had met, on the 
whole, with hearty co-operation. in this direction, as well as in 
the matter of sanitation. Personally, the work of the Court had 
been a great pleasure to him, because in addition to having 
some practical knowledge he had a natural liking for it, and he 
had the willing support of his colleagues. 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


T the meetingof the Hellenic Society which was held last 

week, Professor C.T. Newton, C.B.,read a paper by Mr. A.S. 
Murray on a terra-cotta statuette of a Diadumenos recently pur- 
chased in Smyrna by Mr. W. R. Paton. The writer argued, from 
its resemblance in style and subject to other known statues, that 
it was’ probably a copy of the famous Déadumenos ot Polycletus, 
and from the fineness of the workmanship that it was.a model 
carefully made for the use of students of art. The beauty of 
the statuette was established by a cast submitted to the meet- 
ing. Commenting on the paper, Professor Newton said that in 
general treatment this terra-cotta reminded him of fragments 
modelled with extraordinary beauty which he-had found on the 
ancient surface of the “Mausoleum. This would bear out Mr. 
Mutray’s theory as tothe date.’ As to the farnese Diadumenos, 
it might, as supposed, be a copy from Polycletus, but certain 
traits characteristic of the Attic rather than of the Argive 
school suggested the possibility of its being a copy of a some- 
what similar statue by Phidias, described in Pausanias. This 
Farnese statue was remarkable for the development of legs 
and chest, and the puniness of the arms. These traits would, 
in Professor Owen’s opinion, characterise a runner. Mr. 
Gardner, showing photographs of the new statuette and of the 
Farnese Diadumenos, pointed out that the Smyrna figure was 
far more finely modelled, and agreed with Mr. Murray that it 
had probably been made for the use of young sculptors. 


TESSERA:. 


Florentine Palaces. 
PROFESSOR. DONALDSON. 


HE contests between the Guelfi and Ghibellini, the Bianchi 
and Neri, their external ‘wars with the neighbouring 
Republics, and their internal tumults, produced by the jarring 
interests of contending factions, naturally gave to the Floren- 
tine character a decision and fierceness which prevailed even 
in their tastes for literature and the fine arts. Every man’s 
house (at least of those whose rank in the Republic or whose 
influence with the people gave them importance) was his castle, 
and truly bears that character. Thus immense masses with 
small openings, diminutive details, rustic divisions, crowned by 
immense cornices, are the characteristics of the palaces of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. “The basement or entrance 
floor (which was occupied by a centre court, the entrance pas- 
sages and rooms appropriated for the preservation of stores) 
presents a sombre and gloomy aspect. ‘The simple lines of the 
portal, its uninterrupted dressings, circular head, and rustic 
border, oppose a noble character and firm resistance to the 
assailant ; nor do the small openings, which afford a spare 
light to these chambers; diminish the strength of this. floor, 
The piano nobile admits more lightness of appearance in the 
windows, which are of the Venetian school ; but still the ample 
rustics preserve, though in a‘less decided manner, the robust 
character of the basement. ". Here the’ angles are not suggested 
to be -wéak by an useless projection, but. the uninterrupted liaes 
of the dressings and of the string-course carry on the eye with 


calm continuance to the end. The upper floor is a repetition, 

in point of division, of the piano nobile; the rustics, however, 

do not project so much, but bear the same gradational propor- 
tion of character as those on the piano nobile do to those of 
the basement. Nothing less than an imposing mass of cornice 

should crown so noble a building. Here a certain richness of | 
effect enlivens the simplicity of the other parts of the elevation, | 
though the bold projection and grand divisions of the mould- 

ings and plain faces keep up the dignity of the palace. The 

eye thus ends its survey with satisfaction, tndisturbed by gaudy 

detail, unembarrassed by useless matter ; and the progressive 

increase of unmixed feeling affords pleasure and interest, tend-' 
ing even to ennoble the sentiments of the beholder. 


Lace in Painting. 
H. REEVE. 

At is by studying the design and detai's of pattern in por- 
traits, and in such museums as the Hotel Cluny and the South 
Kensington Museum, that a taste for lace is formed ; and we, 
have found so much amusement and interest in the study that , 
we venture to quote a few examples by way of illustrating our , 
meaning. In almost all the historical or family portraits of the. 
reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and James I., by Zucchero, M. Ger- 
rard, Janssen, Jamieson, and the elder Mytens, there are speci-_ 
mens of lace so accurately painted that the pattern is ready for 
working. Some knights and dames, as the Cliffords (Earls of 
Cumberland), at Knole and Longford Castle ; Ferdinando, fifth 
Earl of Derby, and Alice Spenser, his wife, at Knowsley ; Lady 
Betty Pawlet (Picture Gallery, Oxford), by Mytens ; Sir Anthony 
Poulett and Catherine, his wife (Hinton St. George), by Mark 
Gerrard and Hilliard, seem to have had a special taste for the 
point coupé, now called Greek lace, but which is more accurately 
to be described as a geometrical design worked in apertures 
(pertuzs) cut out of a piece of linen. The corners of the kerchief 
that a certain Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria, holds in her 
hand are thus worked ; and as Jane was the most trusted of 
Queen Mary’s maids of honour, and wite of the ambassador of 
Philip II. at the important moment of Elizabeth’s accession, we 
have an accurate date for this production. The invalid cap of 
the Emperor Charles V. is bordered with this kind of lace. So 
is the pillow-case of Henri Quatre (Hotel Cluny), said.to have 
been “sewed” by his mother, Jeanne d’Albret. Queen Eliza- 
beth had in her time set the example to her Court; and the 
cost of the Zozt coupé on her portentous ruffs and sleeves must 
have made a serious deficit in the purse she loved so dearly. 
Rubens, in painting his mother’s portrait (Dulwich Gallery), is 
careful to give the exact tracery of the lace on her pocket- 
handkerchief; while Vandyke’s fondness for a particular style 
of pattern has furnished us with, as it were, a ‘household 
word.” 
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Architect Actors. 

JAMES ELMES. 
In an old quarto play that belonged to Isaac Reed, the 
eminent dramatic critic and collector, he has written :—‘ This 
is the play in which Sir Christopher Wren, our great English 
architect, performed the character of Neanias before the Elector 
Palatine, Dr. Seth Ward and many others, probably in 1652. 
Isaac Reed, 1801.” The title of the comedy in question is 
“Hey for Honesty, down with Knavery,: translated out of 
Aristophanes, his Plutus, by Thomas Randolph, augmented and 
published by F. Y., London. Printed in the year 1651.” Mr. 
Reed does not mention whether it was the original, or. the 
translation by Randolph, the brother-in-the-muses to Ben 
Jonson, and author of “The Muse’s Looking-Glass,” and other 
comedies of great merit. Wren is not our only architect who 
has diverted himself with Thespian sports. Vanbrugh was not 
only the architect to the original Haymarket Theatre, but was 
joint manager thereof with Congreve, and contributed many 
very witty if not particularly decent comedies for the gratifica- 
tion of the licentious audiences of his period. John Nash, also, 
who built the present exterior and the recent interior, was both 
an actor and an architect, delighting country audiences with 
his Lord Ogleby in his younger days, and disfiguring the British 
metropolis in his elder days with many instances of unrefined 
taste, some of which hardly survived their perpetrator, who has 
given his name to the national style of the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Charles Mathews the younger was 
originally educated as an architect under the elder Pugin, and 
held an office conjointly with the writer, of surveyor to a fire 
insurance company. Mr. Jones, the admirable genteel comedian 
of Covent Garden Theatre, and professor and teacher of 

elocution, was also of the architectural profession. 


French Fireprocf Floors. . 
M. CURLEY. y: Lernenane 
In some of the buildings in course of erection I noticed 
what I consider a great improvement in the ‘way of forming 
the back line of ceiling for’ fireproof buildings.’ The iron 
joists are fixed at a distance of 2 feet 8} inches apart, and 
strapped together with thin straps of iron running across the 
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joists at regular spaces of 2 feet 8} inches, and forming squares. 
Each square is separately filled in with one course, or some- 
times with more courses of air-bricks made for this purpose. 
They are 9 inches by 4 inches by 4 inches in size, and very light 
for their dimensions, as the holes through them are large. There 
is a small flange on the bottom edge of the joist, that supports 
the first row of bricks in each of the squares. The other rows 
are placed on bya bead and templet, which is fixed level with 
the bottom line of the joist. The bricks are laid close together, 
and broken joints from joist to joist, on the board that is fixed 
to support them. Plaster is gauged as if for casting, and 
poured in between the joints, filling them all up. As 
the plaster sets quickly this enables the board to be re- 
moved, and leaves the whole of the bricks in the square 
bound solidly together, and bearing only on the flanges on 
both joists that run parallel. The bottom line of bricks 
comes flush with the bottom edge of the joists, and 
this makes the back line for the ceiling. The small thin 
tie or strap is concealed in the joints of bricks. As the 
quantity of plaster used in this way is small there cannot be 
much expansion ; only so much as suffices to bind and tighten 
the whole together. In many fireproof buildings ceilings are 
formed in this way. All through that extensive structure the 
Hotel de Ville the principal flat ceilings, of which some are 
very large, are formed upon this plan. The plaster used for 
this purpose is coarse and strong. It is made from the native 
stone, the same that is frequently used for building. It is very 
cheap. In answer to my inquiry I was informed that the cost 
of it is about 2@. per cubic foot, or 13d. per bushel. This 
plaster is used with sand for many purposes. In third-class 
buildings it takes the place of Portland cement for outside work. 
In all cases, however, it seemed to me to be a bad substitute 
for Portland cement. It is also used in this class of buildings 
for forming solid walls similar to Dennett’s patent concrete, and, 
being very cheap and plentiful, it is adopted for a multitude of 
purposes. 


Bearing-Shafts. 
PROFESSOR WILLIS. 


The various styles that immediately succeed the Classical 
are distinguished from each other principally by the different 
mannet of using shafts, which in some styles are mere acces- 
sories, in others real supporters of weight. Thus in the interiors 
of the Christian-Roman and Pisan churches the walls entirely 
rest on bearing-shafts, and there are no compound piers. In 
the Romanesque of Lombardy and of the Rhine compound 
piers are universal, and often alternate with bearing-shafts ; 
and in the south of France the compound piers are used alone, 
and the bearing-shafts employed are confined to the apsis. In 
the Byzantine, the principal feature of which is the mode of 
roofing by domes and. waggon-vaults, we find huge piers with 
their faces decorated with tiers of arches, but the shafts are 
confined to the support of decorative arcades, and hold no 
essential place in the mechanical structure except in some 
smaller specimens, as at St. Fosca, Torcello, where they are 
placed under the arches that support the dome. ‘There are no 
genuine compound piers, and the introduction of this essential 
feature of the Gothic appears due, therefore, to one of the 
Romanesque styles. In the Early Norman there is a much 
greater massiveness and rudeness than in any other; their 
builders are fond of employing bearing-shafts of two or three 
diameters in height, and their piers when compound are more 
complex than those of their contemporaries. Considered in the 
order of art, the Pisan style holds undoubtedly the first rank, 
from the classical beauty and elegance of their sculptured 
ornaments and mouldings. Of all the Romanesque styles that 
of the south of France appears to possess the most simplicity 
and plainness of decoration, and yet the greatest complication 
of plan. Here, too, pilasters are used in the interior, of so 
classical an appearance that if these were not pretty universal 
one should be tempted to believe them subsequent interpola- 
tions. They are fluted, sometimes with zigzag flutes or else 
decorated with arabesques or sculptured mouldings. Examples 
of them occur in the triforium and apsidal aisle of La Charité- 
sur-Loire, in the triforium of the choir at Lyons, and, I believe, 
at Autun and Clugny. 


Flexure in Beams. 
PROFESSOR J. D. FORBES. 


The force of flevure is that by which the resistance of the 
greater number of solids is most easily overcome, but which is 
of most importance to resist; as when a beam is fastened by 
one end into a wall, and loaded at the other, or when it spans a 
horizontal space...It had not escaped the notice of James 
Sernouilli, Duhamel, and other writers of the earlier part of 
the-seventeenth century, that the fibres on the concave side of 
a loaded beam are in a state of compression and not of exten- 
sion, and that there is therefore a point, or rather a line, in 
every beam in which the fibres are neither extended nor com- 
pressed. But the clear modification of the theory, prevalent in 
the time of Liebnitz and Marriotte, which this consideration 
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introduced, was probably first developed by Coulomb, Robison, 
and Young, who in their respective publications insisted upon 
it with great judgment; and it is difficult to overrate its im- 
portance in mechanical engineering, although the first great 
canon of Galileo remains still true, that the ultimate strength 
of a solid rectangular beam varies as the breadth and as the 
square of the depth. The writings of Young and Robison did 
not immediately attract the attention of practical men, and 
Coulomb, who was by far the ablest French experimenter on 
subjects of mixed mechanics, seems to have done less on the 
theory of strains producing flexure than in the case of torsion, 
which he studied with so much success, and applied to such 
excellent purpose. Nevertheless, in his memoir on the Resist- 
ance of Masonry, in the seventh volume of the “ Mémoires 
Présentes” (1776), he had already laid down very clearly the 
effect of compression on a beam. It is, however, to Young 
that we owe the application of these principles in unfolding 
their legitimate consequences. Ina series of remarkable pro- 
positions he assigns numerical relations between the flexure of 
a beam under almost every supposable circumstance, and the 
resistance of the material to direct strains. These results have 
been extensively used by all subsequent writers. They are not 
equally verified by all classes of substances. This, however, is 
not wonderful: flexure is not due to direct compressive and 
extending strains alone. Deformation may take place in a solid 
without appreciable change of density, thus giving rise to the 
nicest questions in molecular physics. 


Moisture in Timber. 
FRANCIS WHISHAW. 


It is too notorious that, even after the greatest care, accord- 
ing to the ordinary mode of seasoning, wood contains from 
12 to 15 per cent. of moisture; and it is not until this wood 
becemes exposed to the regular temperature of a sitting-room 
or the constant rays of a summer’s sun that it is ascertained 
that it has not been seasoned. But the question is, how long 
must wood be kept in order to be properly seasoned? One 
builder will tell you three years, another five; but the really 
honest man will say he cannot tell. In the instance of flooring 
boards, which have lain for upwards of a century, it is 
a well-known fact that upon their being taken up and 
fresh shot or planed, as to their edges, a fresh shrinking 
will take place, and nearly as much as in a new board ; 
this arises from what may be termed the vegetable life re- 
maining in the wood—that is, a certain amount of the vege- 
table juices still continuing in the pores. And the albumen, 
or gelatinous matter, which binds the fibres of the wood 
together, having undergone no change by lapse of time, it only 
waits for the removal of the outer hard crust or skin (which age 
may have given to the surface of the wood) to allow, as it were, 
a fresh breathing to take place ; and thus arises the shrinking 
alluded to. As a proof of the reluctance with which wood 
generally parts with moisture, a saw-maker, of well-known 
reputation in London, sent to be seasoned a piece of inch 
beech, of which saw-handles are made, and which he could 
vouch for having been in his possession for twelve years ; and 
during four years of the twelve it had been lying on the tie- 
beams of a roof, immediately over a smith’s forge. From its 
appearance and sound this wood would have been pronounced 
thoroughly dry ; yet, after being exposed for about two days to 
a current of heated air, at a temperature of 240 deg., it lost 
II per cent. of its weight. 


Resistance to Atmospheric Influene:s. 
Sir H. DAVY. 


No works of excellence ought to be exposed to the atmo- 
sphere ; and it isa great object to preserve them in apartments 
of equable temperature and extremely dry. The roofs of 
magnificent buildings should be of materials not likely to be 
dissolved by water or changed by air. Many electrical con- 
ductors should be placed so as to prevent the slow or the rapid 
effects of atmospheric electricity. In painting, lapis lazuli or 
coloured hard glasses, in which the oxides are not liable to 
change, should be used, and should be laid on .marble or 
stucco incased in stone; and no animal or vegetable substances, 
except pure carbonaceous matter, should be used in the pig- 
ments, and none should be mixed with the varnishes, 


Pruning Trees. 
JAMES BROWN. 


I have always had occasion to observe as a practical truth 
that in the cutting up of trees which had not had their large 
branches cut off close by the trunk, the timber was of good quality 
and sound throughout, excepting where extreme old age had 
caused natural decay ; and of the truth of this I am perfectly 
convinced. Therefore I hereby beg to advise every proprietor 
of plantations never, as he values their health as timber, to cut 
clean from the bole of a tree a branch which is more than four 
inches in diameter at its base. 
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St. Dunstan's CHurcH, Epaenitt, Liverpool. 
HUGH ROUMIEU GOUGH, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I, TRAGEDY.—II, MUSIC. 


HE two illustrations have been taken from the decora- 
tive paintings by M. P. MiLuier which were recently 
produced for the theatre of Rouen. Zyagedy is in the Salle 
‘Corneille, and the companion picture is in the Salle Boildieu, 
the dramatist and composer having been among the nume- 
tous natives of the city who have gained celebrity. 


ST. CUTHBERT'S CHURCH, KENSINGTON. 


| Rare church, with its adjoining clergy-house, is situated 

in Philbeach Gardens, Earl’s Court. The contractors 
for the house and the portion of the church already executed 
are Messrs. BELHAM & Co., of Buckingham Palace Road. 
The materials employed are red bricks for external and 
internal facings, with Westwood stone dressings from the 
quarries of Messrs. RanDELL & SAUNDERS, the columns 
throughout being of polished Belgian granite. The church 
when completed will afford accommodation for about 950 
worshippers. The treatment of the east end, which is the 
principal front, is of a somewhat unusual character, owing 
to the absence of window openings, in place of which, the 
architect, Mr. H. Roumreu Goucu, has provided a series of 
niches to be filled with statuary, the subjects chosen being 
for the upper tier Curisr enthroned for the centre com- 
‘partment, with the Blessed Virgin and St. JoHN and two 
censing angels at the sides; and in the lower tier the four 
great doctors of the Western Church, with the patron, St. 
CUTHBERT, in the centre. All these figures will be slightly 
‘above life-size. The foundation-stone, which was laid by 
Earl BEAUCHAMP, was quarried and brought from Holy 
Island, the home of St. CUTHBERT. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


HIS design is also one of Mr. Goucu’s, and was 
: selected in a limited competition. It is intended 
for a poor district at Edge Hill, and is to be built of red 
‘pressed bricks with Box ground and Corsham stone dress- 
ings, the columns supporting clerestory, and in chancel arch, 
reredos, and baptistery being of Belgian granite, clustered, 
‘with moulded caps and bases of the same material. A 
large crypt uhder the entire east end is provided, to afford 
additional room for choir, vestry, and practices, Sunday- 
school purposes, &c. The building will accommodate 854 
,persons. 


NEW WESLEYAN CHURCH, SOUTH CLIFF, SCARBOROUGH. 


HIS week we publish the selected design for this 
church. The plan was originally drawn to accom- 
-‘modate about 350 persons, with a suggested arrangement 
for future enlargement. The trustees have determined, 
however, to build the church at once with the extra accom- 
modation, which is to be for 450 persons on the ground 
floor and about 90 in a gallery over the entrances. The 
cost (exclusive of spire, which at present will not be built) 
"is about 4,000/. The trustees hope to have the building 
ready for opening by August next. The architects are 
Messrs. MorLEY & WoopHouss, of Bradford and Bolton. 


HOUSE AND STUDIO, NOTTINGHAM PARK. 


*FOHIS house has recently been erected in a pleasant part 
of the Park Estate, Nottingham, for Mr. S. BouRNE. 
The ground floor has drawing, morning, and dining-rooms, 
with ingle rook, photographic-room, kitchens, &c. On the first 
floor are six bedrooms and dressing-rooms, bath-room, &c. ; 
and on second floor five bedrooms, store-rooms, &c., and a 
studio. ‘This latter is shown upon the left-hand side of 
view. It occupies the space under the two gables, the small 
svindow on the front serving for the study of western skies. 
The house is built of dark-red brick of excellent quality 
from Watn’s yard, Heather. The carved arches and aprons 
are of Suffolk rubbers. The roof is tiled. The woodwork 
‘on the ground floor is of brown oak, mahogany, and pine. 
‘The staircase is of mahogany and elm. ‘The cost was about 
'4,000/, The work throughout has been well carried out by 
Mr. Henry VicKERS, under the supervision of the archi- 
tect, Mr. ARTHUR MarsHALt, A.R.I.B.A., Nottingham. 
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THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION.* 


NE of the great architects of our own time, in his powerful 
and unique address as President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, studiously avoided the use of the word 
“ profession,” and he urged to me in private that architecture is 
an art not a profession. On the other hand, a man who knows 
the world better than the late Mr. Street did, has publicly 
advised an architect if he wished to make good buildings to 
dismiss all grand ideas of the sort from his mind, and “ what- 
ever you do,” said Sir Edmund Beckett, “don’t call yourself an 
artist.” We are artists, he maintained, in respect of our draw- 
ings. but not in respect of the buildings erected from them, and, 
said he, “experience has long enough shown that there is no 
connection between the power of making nice architectural 
pictures and the power of producing fine buildings.” Between 
the two extremes I am induced to think that the lawyer is nearer 
the truth than the artist, as he wished to be called. But if you 
look in the London Post Office Directory you will find that the 
architect, like the physician, the surgeon, and the general prac- 
titioner of medicine, is a tradesman, though these three pro- 
fessors of the healing art will hardly be flattered with the con- 
nection, seeing that the law has conferred a certain dignity 
upon their vocation by forbidding any one to practise it except 
under conditions. But anybody may practise architecture, and 
it is the privilege of the public to determine, after varied and 
sometimes dire experience, the merits or demerits of practi- 
tioners. Nor is this peculiar to the present time or our own 
country. “Architecture,” as the late M. Gourlier said, “has 
always been exercised by any man at his own risk and peril, 
and also at the risk and peril of those whose confidence he 
obtained.” Inthe Dictionary of Roland de Virloys, published 
I15 years ago, it is stated that “as soon as a man knows a little 
of drawing he sets himself up as an architect.” That was in 
France, and if our native annals be searched I think it will be 
found that in this respect we are not inferior to the French, and 
that architecture has always been the spoilt child of liberty and 
equality, though only very distantly connected with fraternity 
in its true sense. Montesquieu probably meant more than his 
contemporaries perceived when, in his satirical “ Persian Letters,” 
he wrote that there were only three sorts of conditions in France, 
namely, “ L’église, ’épée, et la robe.” But if they were then 
and are still the only recognised professions, it is possibly 
because care was early taken and is still taken to choose 
men of birth, position, or education for the work. If phy- 
sicians—once the liveliest and most profitable objects of 
ridicule—are no longer the butt of the playwright it is 
possibly because discrimination is now exercised as to the 
quality of the material employed to make them. What 
Bacon wrote of medicine in his time, in the “ Advancement of 
Learning,” may perhaps be applied to architecture in ours, as 
“a science which hath been more frofessed than laboured, and 
yet more laboured than advanced, the labour having been rather 
in circle than in progression.” In the same memoir the arts 
intellectual were defined by him as four in number, and I 
think that architecture belongs to each. Surely it is an art of 
inquiry or invention ; of examination or judgment ; of custody 
or memory; of elocution or tradition. Surely, also, it is ad- 
mitted that there does exist, and rightly exist, a profession of 
architecture. I nevertheless feel certain that in the past the 
greater number of great architects of all countries were neither 
artists nor professional men as we now understand the terms, 
and they were not, so to speak, professionally educated. 


I. The Past. 


In spite of all that has been written and said of late years 
about the architects of the Middle Ages, very little is definitely 
known or accepted about them. To talk of the great Mediaeval 
works of Western Europe as the creation of travelling gangs of 
workmen seems to me supremely ridiculous, even if the talkers 
admit the existence at that time of a central authority. For 
the moment, however, I need only insist upon the fact, deducible 
from all kinds of evidence extant, that as early as the tenth cen- 
tury a central and directing power existed at Cluny, near 
Macon, in France, whence the higher arts and sciences radiated 
over Western Europe, and where, in the extensive university 
buildings, architects were educated together with clerks, am- 
bassadors, bishops, sovereigns, and popes. No such wonderful 
system has been seen since as that domination which, for 500 
years, had its centre at Cluny, the discipline of which was early 
adopted by 2,000 religious houses, one of its abbots—Hugues— 
reigning, during a part of the latter half of the eleventh 
century, over 314 monasteries and churches, which each 
enjoyed some kind of local government. He, indeed, who 
vainly imagines that in the Middle Ages architecture was 


* A paper read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, by Mr. William H. White, Secretary of the R.I.B.A., on 
October 26, 1885, 
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an affair of chance as it is now, and who nevertheless sees 
evidences of a similar directing mind and guiding hand in 
Spain, Germany, England, and even Italy, in Sweden and 
Cyprus, is like one who doubts in the intelligence of a first 
cause, or who “spects,” like Topsy, that he “growed.” That, 
in the fifteenth century, the master-masons were the architects 
is, I think, possible, and even probable. Philibert Delorme 
complained that in many parts of his country the mason and 
bricklayer directed and taught the masters. Until the middle 
of the seventeenth century the French painters and sculptors 
were artisans, and the mass of then remained artisans for more 
than one hundred years afterwards. But at that period the 
architect was certainly not a workman, nor was he an _ artist. 
Vignola, the Italian architect and professor, who had been 
induced to settle in France, worked with Philibert Delorme to 
improve the educaticn and status of the masters. But it was 
not until Louis XIV. created a limited number of ‘architects 
of the king” that anything appears to have been done to con- 
solidate the position. Until 1671, when the French Academy 
of Architecture was founded for the purposes of scientific 
conference among the professors and of instruction publicly 
imparted to students—so that, to use the old verbiage, a 
nursery of young architects might be formed—there existed no 
institution in Northern and Western Europe at which archi- 
tecture was taught. ’ 

Taking twelve men from the roll of great modern architects, 
I find the following familiar names :—’ 


Michael Angelo (died 1564) | Francois Biondel (died 1686) 
Pierre Lescot (died 1572) | Perrault (died 1688) 

Vignola (died 1573) | J. H. Mansart (died 1708) 
Delorme (died 1577) Sir Christopher Wren (died 


Palladio (died 1580) 1723) . ; 
Inigo Jones (died 1652) Sir William Chambers (died 
Bernini (died 1680) 1796) 


But I do not find that their studies were limited to what 
we now call architecture. With a few exceptions they were 
men who began practice with a foundation of general learning, 
and who had travelled much and far. Michael Angelo, and in 
a minor degree Bernini, combined the three arts ; Vignola, who 
was a painter, Delorme, and Palladio, measured, studied, and 
put on paper an immense number of ancient buildings during 
long years, beginning at a very early age, and the two first 
named were great travellers before they attempted the execu- 
tion of any edifice. Pierre Lescot was a priest, and Perrault a 
physician. J. H. Mansart, the nephew of ¢Ze Mansart, was 
perhaps more like an architect of our own time than any of the 
remaining eleven. Inigo Jones was a citizen of the world who 
had seen courts and distant countries, and he painted a little. 
Wren possessed vast scientific erudition before he began even 
the study of architecture. Sir William Chambers was similarly, 
though in a less degree, a man of general information. Accord- 
ing to Quatremére de Quincy, the three works of architecture 
which the French esteem most, due to men who had not 
made that their special profession, are the old Louvre by 
P. Lescot, its great colonnade by Perrault, and the arch of St. 
Denis by Francois Blondel, who began the practice of architec- 
ture at the age of forty-seven, after he had been employed on 
diplomatic missions, had taught mathematics, and had been 
the dauphin’s tutor. The architects whom I have catalogued 
were the acknowledged masters of arts in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. Painters and sculptors assisted 
them, but as subordinates, and the works entrusted to these 
masters were necessarily royal palaces, cathedrals, great churches, 
and buildings of a national character. The larger number of 
persons who, at the present time, support the professional 
architect did not then employ so exalted a personage. Their 
work, when they required any, was done by the. mason, car- 
penter, and smith: the master-workman of their time, and 
indeed of ours too among the older nations and in several 
parts of Europe. : ; 

The pre-eminence of architecture was recognised in the 
charter granted by Louis XIV. to the Academy of Painting & 
Sculpture in 1717—a pre-eminence which was taken away sixty 
years afterwards by another charter received from Louis XVI., 
the first clause of which assimilated in so many words painting 
and sculpture with literature, science, and the other liberal arts, 
especially architecture. A few years previously, in 1768, in an 
“ Instrument ” conferred by George III. on his Royal Academy 
of Arts, the position of intellectual superiority given to archi- 
tecture is apparent, but not clearly defined. The order of pre- 
cedence is not invariably painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
By clause VIII. the office of treasurer, only second to that of 
president, was given to an architect ; under clause XI. a pro- 
fessor of architecture was ordered to read annually’six public 
lectures “calculated to form the taste of the students [of archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture], to ‘instruct them in the laws 
and principles of composition, to point out to them the beauties 
or faults of. celebrated productions, to fit them’ for an unpre- 
judiced study of books, and for a critical examination’ of ‘struc- 
tures ;” and his appointment under the “ Instrument ” preceded 


that of the professor of painting and the professor of perspective 
and geometry. Byclause XX. there was to be alibrary of “books 
of architecture, sculpture, painting, and all the sciences relating 
thereto.” * Our Royal Academy was established, to use the exact 
words, “for promoting the arts of Design,” that word possessing 
a signification much more nearly allied to dessein, or drawing, 
than to “design” as it is understood by the modern architect: 
On the other side of the Channel at that period the Academy of 
Painting & Sculpture, founded 1648, was firmly established, and 
the Academy of Architecture, founded 1671, was still in so 
flourishing a condition as to consist of sixty members, with about 
an equal number of students. These two academies in 1795, with 
the Academy of Sciences, the Academy of Inscriptions, and 
the French Academy, were absorbed in the National Institute 
founded by the First Republic; but they were restored as. 
divisions of the Institute in 1816—the Academy of Fine Arts 
at the present time including painting, sculpture, architecture; 
engraving, and musical composition. Since 1819 the School of 
Fine Arts has also developed, and as a separate institution for 
the instruction of painters, sculptors, architects, and engravers: 
But though much was already done in the matter of art for our 
French colleagues, they were not represented as a profession 
until 1840-43, when the Société Centrale des Architectes was 
founded in Paris, principally with the object of instituting a@ 
diploma. ‘The architects who interested themselves in this 
question were such men as Blouet, Caristie, the elder Gilbert, 
Gourlier, the younger Vaudoyer, and others, who in 1845 re- 
ported unanimously in favour of establishing a diploma. Nothing 
practical came out of it; but in 1867 the subject was again 
uppermost, and after the fall of the Empire a voluntary diploma 
was founded at the Ecole Nationale et Spéciale des Beaux-Arts, 
which is ‘now to be obtained, under certain restrictions, after 
passing a stiff examination divided into two parts, graphic and 
oral, and held annually by a Board specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

Fifty years ago the architects of this country, some of 
whom already belonged ’to a professional body called the Archi- 
tectural Society, were invited to meet for the purpose of forming 
an institution responsible (1) to the public for opinions on points 
through whose observance the national character for taste 
might be directed and maintained ; (2) to individuals in cases 
whereon recourse might be had to its opinion; and (3) to the 
body of the profession for a determination to uphold by con- 
joint exertion a high character and respectability amongst its 
members. With a view, then, to the promotion of such im- 
portant objects the Institute of British Architects was founded 
in 1834, and incorporated three years afterwards by royab 
charter. 

That I should deem the profession of architecture in this 
country to be indissolubly connected with the Institute of 
Architects is obvious, and I think the belief is shared by a 
great many persons less personally interested in that article of 
faith than myself. The late Professor Donaldson has left, in a 
speech delivered at a meeting of the Institute just fifteen years 
ago, a personal note of the founders’ motives, and given a 
reason for the comparatively limited number of its members. 
“J recoliect the profession,” said he, ‘“ before many here—for 
about half a century [z.e. since 1820]. At that time there was a. 
very intimate connection between architects and builders. .. . 
It was determined by some young and ardent spirits that a 
severance of such connectien should take place to remove that 
scandal, That was the foundation of the Institute: to esta- 
blish a body of members purely architects, and not mixed up. 
with builders. It is not that we disregard the builders. They 
are for the most part honourable, intelligent, and high-minded 
men, but their duties are distinct from ours, and our pro- 
fessional reputation might suffer by any intimate connection 
with them. . . . That is the reason why there is such a great 
difference in point of numbers between this Institute and that 
of the Civil Engineers, for the engineers have no such restric- 
tion. They admit contractors as members, also persons en- 
gaged in several trades in connection with engineering, whereas. 
if we admitted builders, paperhangers, plasterers, and deco- 
rators—men whom we respect in their several stations because 
very much depends upon them in the execution of our works— 
we should have an Institute as numerous as that of the En- 
gineers.” Proofs also exist as to the original intentions of the 
founders with respect to education. In the year 1838 a Students’ 
class was formed, when twelve of the Fellows were named to: 
attend in rota at that class; and Donaldson, in accepting the 


* The Queen, like her great predecessor who was prepared to unfrock. 
a bishop, can undo at a stroke the work of her royal grandfather, and 
dono wrong, Hence British architects can only bow to circumstances 
whereby many of the provisions relating to architecture in the original 
institution of the Royal Academy have been for years ignored, But 
it is not too much to add that, if the high distinction and honourable 
privileges conferred by that charter upon the Architect have been 
recently sacrificed, the loss is due in a. great measure to the apathy 
and indolence of those who, since the death of Street, have been 
‘the chief representatives ‘of. the profession at. the Royal Academy.— 
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testimonial presented to him nearly twenty years ago Ly his 
professional brethren, stated that in founding the Institute 
he had wished to establish an efficient school of architec- 
ture. Some six years’ previously the late Professor Cockerell, 
when presenting the Royal Gold Medal to the late Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, both of whom were Royal Academicians, stated that 
the Institute hoped to form schools and to offer higher col- 
legiate grades, which would reward eminence and recommend 
by certificates to the public patronage. Nor is it impossible to 
trace the character of the original intentions as to the pro- 
fessional practice and status of the members. In 1842 the 
Council passed a resolution to the effect that partnership with a 
professional measuring-surveyor disqualified a candidate for 
admission even as an Associate. In 1850 the Council took 
action in respect to the conduct of a Fellow in writing on 
certain matters to the press, and accepted his resignation. An 
important resolution was passed by the Council in respect to 
the association of an architect with some party for the purpose 
of influencing a competition. These are mere isolated instances 
of corporate action, but they show what the thoughts and 
objects were of those who directed the Institute during the first 
twenty years of its existence, and it will be seen by a careful 
perusal of the first address of the Institute, printed in the new 
Kalendar just issued to members, that not only the provisions 
of the charter under which we are now governed, but also the 
professional obligations which bind both Fellows and Associates, 
were formulated and agreed to as early as the year 1834, three 
years prior to the grant of the existing charter. 

About the same period a Fellow of the Institute, the late 
Mr. James Noble, published a little book on the professional 
practice of architects and of measuring-surveyors, &c., a some- 
what involved and rambling piece of coniposition which, oddly 
enough, is the only work of the kind yet offered to the public. 
According to him there were barely twenty-five architects in 
the United Kingdom at the commencement of the last century, 
and it was not until the time of the great Lord Burlington that 
the employment of architects began to be systematised. It was 
then that a commission of 5 per cent. became the established 
compensation for duties and services of every nature, from the 
making and finishing the first sketch of a design to the com- 
plete execution of the work, the final arrangement and settle- 
ment of the cost, and the certifying and signing the various 
accounts. The system which still obtains in Paris and 
throughout France was the English system during the latter 
half of the last century. Works were paid for by measurement 
according to a certain tariff of charges, and the architect em- 
ployed to design and erect an ordinary building had to treat 
with a dozen or more’ master-artificers, often unknown to each 
other, innocent of any sort of mutual organisation, and un- 
willing to accept instructions from any one but their master the 
architect.. It was he who ascertained the quantities and data 
for the various materials and labour, and he who determined 
the value of the same. Hence it was usual for a master- 
artificer to employ a measurer whom he paid as his assistant, 
as he still does in France—to check the measurements made 
by the architect, and the latter’s assistants. It was the State 
that introduced the general contractor. The Government of 
this country about the beginning of the present century was 
the first to supersede the groups of master-artificers, who tech- 
nically understood their respective trades, by a capitalist who 
accepted the responsibility of the several tradesmen without 
possessing in himself any technical education whatever, or 
indeed any capacity for the building arts. Such action not 
only ultimately ruined the master-artificers, but it also struck a 
heavy blow at the architectural profession, and the seed then 
sown has produced the British workman of to-day—a fact 
which has been already noted, I think, by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. At the same time the labour of an architect was 
lessened, and his employer was rendered able to judge in 
advance, and with comparative accuracy, of the amount he 
would be likely to expend upon a new building. With the 
creation of a class of so-called builders there arose a new 
profession. The measurers, who were originally the journey- 
men-assistants of the artificer, who was a master of his craft, 
became the indispensable advisers of the capitalist-master, who 
understood mo trade except that of making money. The 
measurers developed into an important body of well-educated 
men; and have become the business advisers of architects as 
well as of capitalist builders. 

The clerk-of-the-works also became, under the general 
contract system, a personage. But though raised from an 
assistant to be a superintendent—though his duties, powers, 
and responsibilities were largely increased—he was, and still is, 
chosen from a subordinate class of artificer. Recently a special 
vocation has been constituted of these technical officers, who in 
this country do work which among the French is entrusted to 
trained architects and to young men who are training for the 
profession.. The clerk-of-works, as he is known in England, is 
extremely rare among our neighbours, and how detrimental he 
often is to the proper execution of the work, especially in the 
Choice and reception of materials, I leave actual practitioners 


to say, for it is now time to consider the more recent relations 
of the Institute with the profession. 

One course of action, for which it made itself responsible, 
was taken without a tittle of authority. There is nothing in 
the Institute charter, and there never has been any by-law 
made under it, which treats of the remuneration of prac- 
titioners. Ata period anterior to the foundation of the Insti- 
tute, a scale of charges or terms for business transacted was 
sometimes drawn up by individuals who made that scale a basis 
of agreement with their employers, and a notable example is 
extant of Joseph Bonomi’s terms, dated January 1794. A 
Schedule of Charges was formulated by the Institute in 1862, 
and confirmed at a general conference of practitioners. But 
subsequently the unhappy word “rules” was prefixed to that 
excellent document, in its modified form of ten years later. 
Utterances were made concerning the duty of every member, 
irrespective of age, class, or experience, to charge his clients 
not less than 5 per cent. commission on executed works, and 
thereby adhere strictly to the terms of the orthodox schedule of 
“rules.” The inevitable accusation of genteel trade-unionism 
might have been answered by a direct negative, had not the 
corporate powers been exceeded, for the slightest acquaintance 
with the By-laws suffices to show that membership of the 


. Institute, whether as Fellows or Associates, involves no obliga- 


tions upon them other than those of honourable dealing in 
matters of business entrusted to their charge, and in the interest 
more even of their employers than of themselves. Another 
misconception which has done harm was traced, after much 
inquiry, to an address delivered by Mr. Waterhouse in 1878, as 
president of the Manchester Society, and repeated in various 
places, notably at Leeds. He told his audience that members 
of the Institute were forbidden to act in the capacity of quantity 
surveyors—unwisely, he thought, because no employment could 
be more remunerative or instructive to the young architect than 
to take off the quantities of the designs of elder men. But he 
was entirely mistaken, for no such restriction has ever existed 
as far as the young members are concerned, namely, the 
Associates, who are nearly 700 innumber. They have always 
been permitted to act as quantity surveyors, while a Fellow 
is only prevented from taking off quantities for works which 
are not executed under his own superintendence. 


2. The Present. 


It may not perhaps be altogether idle to speculate upon 
what might have happened had the founders of the Institute 
of Architects so drawn their charter as to admit to the rights 
and privileges of corporate membership the general contractor 
and the large manufacturer of building materials. Without 
doubt we should have been richer, and we should have had a 
larger Benevolent Fund, probably in extensive request among 
the more artistic members, but there would have been few, if any, 
purely professional architects at the present time. The pro- 
minent members would have been contractors with seats 
possibly in the House of Commons, and, as a consolation, 
they would have possessed a better knowledge of the art and 
science of architecture than the majority of the successful 
contractors enjoy to-day. But I doubt whether the great Euro- 
pean architects, the con/rérie of Berlin, Paris, and Vienna, of 
Italy and Russia, would have cared to hold our diploma of 
Corresponding Member, or to acknowledge Fellows of. the 
Institute as brethren and colleagues. Many of us, on that 
account alone, will render tribute to the wisdom of our 
founders, and to none more heartily than to him who, remark- 
able for general attainments and a high degree of learning, 
and respected both at home and abroad, ended a long life of 
honourable exertion in August last. His mission, however, 
had been to some extent accomplished. The world is com- 
pletely changed in character since Donaldson was in his prime. 
At the beginning of this century the latest foreign news upon 
scientific, archzeological, or artistic questions was sought at the 
Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries. In 1840, men 
learned at the Institute of Architects what new buildings were in 
contemplation, what methods of design or construction were 
most in vogue in Paris or Vienna, and the drawings of such Con- 
tinental novelties were sometimes first exhibited in our rooms. 
But a professional press does all that now, and, considering 
how expeditiously it is done, does it marvellously well. Indeed, 
an interchange of professional periodicals has results far 
greater than any “foreign correspondence” between societies 
can produce, while the influence of a special secretary for that 
work is now chiefly personal in its character, as the bearer or 
transmitter of messages from the architects of this country and 
its various dependencies to those of Europe and America, or 
as the genial host of colleagues from abroad. In the same 
fashion a presidential address is sorely handicapped. It 
cannot be much else than an expression of personal opinion, 
seeing that all professional news is regularly published, and 
even the business of the Institute similarly treated by our 
literary and artistic censors. Another object of the, founders 
was to form a museum of antiquities, models, casts, specimens 


‘of materials which tend to illustrate the arts and sciences in their 
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application to design and construction, and to report on new inven- 
tions. But the State has lately done this at South Kensington, and 
previously at the British Museum, in an unrivalled manner, while 
exhibitions of materials, periodical and permanent, abound not 
only in London, but in all parts of the country. Ontheother hand, 
the formation of an architectural library has probably been 
attended with more success than many of the originators in the 
year 1836 dared to expect. 
It is quite different as regards the practice or business of 
the profession, the control of which, successfully attempted in 
the early years of the Institute, has been allowed almost to 
lapse. Take a deplorable instance, indirectly referred to by 
two Presidents in succession, that of the conduct of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The principal business of that Board 
is transacted by the Works and Purposes Committee, which is 
a committee of the whole Board. The present chairman of it, 
Mr. F. H. Fowler, who is a Fellow of the Institute, was em- 
ployed to design and superintend the erection of the so-called 
“National” Opera House on the Victoria Embankment, and 
also the new theatre in Northumberland Avenue. Another 
member, Mr. J. E. Saunders, also a Fellow of the Institute, has 
been employed, in open partnership with architects (not 
members of the Board) in the design and erection of the new 
Grand Hotel and the new Hoétel Métropole, situated at each 
extremity of Northumberland Avenue; and also in partnership- 
with another architect (not a member of the Board) in the 
design and erection of the new London Pavilion Music Hall. 
All these buildings are situated on land which is under the 
charge and, so to speak, jurisdiction of the Board. The land is 
let by the Committee of which these architects are members. 
The partnership of a member of the Board with outsiders, who 
are virtually customers of the Board, is admitted both in Spring 
Gardens and at St. Stephen’s. I cannot for a moment doubt but 
that everything done by these gentlemen in business so conducted 
is perfectly straightforward and correct. But the principle of the 
thing is wrong, and no integrity, however miraculous, can make 
the practice right. Referring to this subject, the late Mr. Street, 
on November 7, 1881, said :—“I do not think it right to close the 
few words I have to say on the Northumberland Avenue 
question without endorsing what fell from my predecessor in 
this chair on the subject of architects who are members of the 
Metropolitan Board. ‘ Architects) he said, ‘may be elected 
members of that Board just as barristers, solicitors, and doctors 
may be so elected. Itwould be ridiculous to say that professional 
men shall not sit at that Board because they may have hada 
pecuniary interest in some of tts building transactions. But I 
shall run no risk of censure when I say that a Fellow or an 
Associate of this Institute, tf he be elected a member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, ought not, from that moment, to 
have any professional connection whatever with the purchase of 
land offered for sale or lease by the Board; nor should he be pro- 
Jesstonally engaged in the superintendence of buildings to be 
erected on land which ts the property of ratepayers whose agent 
and representative he zs.’ Such a statement is so obviously 
right and beyond question,” continued Mr. Street, “that I am 
sorry it should be necessary to repeat it.” That was said in 
~1881, and now, four years afterwards, it would have been still 
necessary had he lived to repeat a similar admonition ! 
Indeed, it is now ten times more urgent to direct public 
attention to the matter. An extended representation of the 
people has been sanctioned by Parliament. It is probable that 
a few practising architects may, in course of time, obtain seats 
in the House of Commons. Are they to carry on and promote 
their business in the House itself? Are they to use their 
honorary position as legislators to obtain professional work for 
themselves? If so, I think that such license will be injurious 
to the public interests, and that such Members of Parliament 
should be regarded by the profession as the common enemies 
of all. It was this very thing to which Prévost-Paradol 
alluded when, in one of his admirable articles on the English 
constitutional system, he expressed a fear that its decline 
would be accelerated by private Bill legislation and the per- 
sonal interests of legislators. For my part I think that this 
country has strength and vitality enough to survive the sins of 
its rulers, as recent events show, but the British Empire will be 
very far on the road to ruin when a Cabinet sitting in Downing 
Street is composed of a dozen tradesmen who use the various 
embassies of the world as trade agencies for the sale of their 
wares—a logical deduction, surely, of the system which two 
Presidents of the Institute of Architects have publicly reproved. 
The principle, however, on which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works acts in regard to the profession of architects is the 
right one. The Board does not attempt to build on the sides 
of the new streets which it makes, nor does it allow the Super- 
intending Architect to monopolise any such work, or even to 
practice on his own account. The land is apportioned in lots, 
and let to individuals who employ architects and others to erect 
buildings for them, the Board merely requiring the drawings of 
the same to be submitted for approval before the buildings are 
executed. True, the person who wishes to build does not 
always succeed in obtaining his land direct from the Board. 


Large premiums have to be paid on the sums paid by the 
original purchasers, notably in the case of the ‘“ National ” 
Opera House and other important buildings; but such in- 
stances are commercial and often accidental in their nature— 
not absolutely detrimental to the principle of freedom in- 
volved—and therefore what municipal government the metro- 
polis may be said to possess does not exclude, or compete with, 
or, perhaps I may say, “boycot” the profession of architects, 
as the State has done for a gocd many years. 

The system under which the State erects public buildings is 
not only discouraging to the profession but it is singularly 
fatal to the création of a national school of architecture. 
Observe what happens when a public office, say, is required 
at Manchester, or Leeds, or elsewhere. The drawings are 
made in London, the quantities are taken offin London, and a 
clerk-of-the-works is sent from London to take charge of it as 
the building rises. From that moment until it is handed over 
to the proper authorities, the architects of the actual locality, 
their assistants, their pupils, and the public generally, regard 
the whole matter as alien to themselves, of no local interest, 
and national only because the nation has to pay for it. A 
public building of the kind which requires two or three years 
—or even a year—to erect, ought, on the contrary, to afford an 
example to the elder members, and a school to the youth of 
the profession, The State, advised as it should be, by the 
highest architectural talent the country can produce, might, 
sometimes with advantage, associate with such a building one of 
the architects of the locality ; and its representative from London 
in charge of the works—obviously better than an ordinary clerk- 
of-the-works—should attract to his office on the works, where 
many drawings would necessarily be made, some of the younger 
professional men, who would personally benefit—to say nothing 
of other local fruits—by contact with the Government servants. 
But the State invades the provincial cities of England as an 
enemy or a foreign competitor ; it takes possession of land, 
fortifies it, and leaves the work it has erected to testify for a 
generation to its selfishness and ill-will. Even were the State 
to command the services of genius, such a course as it now 
pursues in regard to provincial public buildings would be 
inimical to local interests—except, of course, in the fact of the 
transcendent excellence of its work. But, may I ask, is the 
work done by the State in Manchester or Leeds better than 
municipal and private work? As for London, what Philibert 
Delorme said 300 years ago of his masters applies with equal 
force to ours of to-day. While in Berlin, Vienna, and even 
Paris the few advise respecting public buildings and the many. 
execute, in the capital of the British Empire “la charrette con- 
duit les boeufs”—the mob initiate and suggest. The story of 
the concentration by the State since 1839 of its Public Offices 
is so good that it bears constant repetition—a ludicrous tale of 
fruitless effort and wasted opportunity during 46 years, and 
even now only begun. 

Many people who are willing enough to admit that the 
present action of the State helps to make the condition of 
architecture in England bad, do not believe in the possibility of 
benefits accruing to architecture from any national or any 
corporate encouragement of the profession. Only a few weeks 
ago the writer of a review in the A¢hen@um argued, but not 
in an unfriendly spirit, that the chief difficulty in guiding 
architects in the right way lay in the existence of false lights 
—such as the Royal Academy of Arts and the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. The critic’s advice to us was to do 
‘Cas Englishmen are accustomed to do when they have an evil 
to get rid of, namely, teach men that it is an evil.” Just so. 
But having declined State encouragement, and having repudiated 
both Academy and Institute, to whom and to what are archi- 
tects to look for teaching or guidance? To individual energy 
or genius? Or has the Atheneum critic a higher power in 
view? Heaven helps those who help themselves, and though 
I have been often told that “on nait rétisseur,” I have never been 
able to think that architects are born, not made. Indeed, it is 
a duty to make them. But with public opinion upon archi- 
tectural matters in a very parlous condition, with the State in 
direct competition with professional men, without either Academy 
or Institute, who or what is to do that which Englishmen are said 
to do under similar circumstances ? . 

There is unfortunately no recognised authority to which the 
British public can appeal when, as the majority of men may 
fairly do, they distrust their own judgment in such matters. 
There is no standard of taste in this country, not even a bad 
one! Opinions upon architecture are con‘used rather than 
divided, and any attempt to get at principles breeds despair, 
In France the academical “Forty,” always kept up to the 
strength of fourteen painters, eight sculptors, eight architects, 
four engravers, and six musical composers, form a tribunal of 
experts. The Paris School, or, more properly, University, of 
the Fine Arts is one of the great institutions of the world, con- 
taining a school of architecture, the traditions of which in 
France, Rome, and Athens may be traced back through two 
centuries. But in England it has always been the fashion to 
decry such things. Our Royal Academy is primarily a fashion- 
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able market for the exhibition and sale of pictures, and its 
architectural class, which works six hours a week (in the 
evenings) during only a portion of the year, merely turns out 
draughtsmen. At the same time the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects, though it has established examinations in London and the 
provinces, though it possesses valuable studentships, and offers 
prizes which are much competed for, does not command 
adequate support. 

The difficult question of professional education is the most 
perplexing one of the present time, for it is astonishing how 
much secret and indirect opposition exists to the establishment 
of any thorough system, and how many highly-respectable 
practitioners regard even the examination for membership of 
the Institute as an error or a misfortune. This neglect and in- 
difference, it seems to me, is but a poor compliment to those 
who employ architects and hope to get well served, and, indeed, 
as always happens, the public are even with us on that score. 
You, Mr. President and gentlemen, will remember the un- 
pleasant couplet— 


If of dull parts the stripling you suspect 
A herald make him, or an architect. 


Persons who have never heard of Martial nor read Addison 
accept this advice, for I have known it adopted on three occa- 
sions since I was first elected Secretary of the Institute : twice 
within and once outside its walls. One gentleman having a son 
of weak. mind, gravely consulted me as to the advisability of 
making him an architect ; another, similarly favoured, brought 
his unhappy progeny for me to look at! The public impres- 
sion that an architect works with his fingers, that, in fact, he 
is a draughtsman, or decorator, is fatally prevalent. Even men 
who have opportunities of learning better fancy that a stay of 
three years in a practitioners office suffices to make an 
architect, and young men are sometimes entrusted with respon- 
sible works by their relations after having served that term of 
indentureship. Who does not know by heart the anecdote 
which possibly applies less to Little Peddlington than to the 
capital of Barsetshire, or even Oxbridge and Camford? How 
a young gentleman from the country was articled at some cost 
to a London architect for three years; how at the end of the 
term he set up in practice in his native town, where, having 
good connections, he obtained work at once, and took a pupil 
with a premium to help him do it; how at the end of the 
orthodox three years the ungrateful pupil took a room on the 
opposite side of the street, set up on his own account, and 
brought over with him his master’s best client ; how for the re- 
mainder of that master’s professional life he never sought another 
pupil, but got his tracings made by errand boys, and his speci- 
fications copied at the stationer’s. The story is not opposed to 
evidence. It is certain that among other vocations and pro- 
fessions the public are less facile and less venturesome than 
they are withus. On the other hand, and in an opposite extreme, 
the French architects complain that while they are spending 
their years of probation at home and abroad, at Rome, Athens, 
and elsewhere, the errand boys in the Paris offices are learning 
the business of the profession, and starting as architects on 
their own account, a complaint not altogether unfounded, but 
immensely exaggerated. 

I am, however, sanguine enough to think that the recent 
proposals to apply to the Queen for a new charter, in which 
powers will be given to the Institute to develop its examinations 
and further professional education, will be productive of im- 
portant results. The extension of voting powers to the Asso- 
ciates will also tend to make the decisions of the body of British 
Architects more representative, and these, properly directed, 
may contribute to the foundation and formation of a healthy 
public opinion upon matters in which the profession is vitally 
interested, At the present moment a memorial addressed to the 
Government is easily described by opponents as the outcome 
of divided opinion among some 4oo Fellows in a Society num- 
bering 1,300 members. But when the whole body of subscribing 
members enjoys the right of giving practical expression to 
opinion upon matters of professional education, State and muni- 
cipal works and improvements connected with the architecture 
of the country, as well as upon such matters as the election of 
an annual Council, and the expenditure of corporate funds, the 
Institute will surely speak with a less uncertain voice than it 
has done for many years. At the same time members resident 
at a distance must submit to the inconveniences, even in these 
rapid days, of time and space, for after all, the primary object 
each has in view when he pays his annual contribution is the 
maintenance and advancement of architecture as a profession, 
as well as an art and ascience. Power to vote in the election 
of the representative Council could not be extended to members 
in India, in the Australian Colonies, or in Canada, though 
any resident in any part of Europe might easily assist in such 
election. Personally I believe that the election of the Council 
by voting-papers, issued to all members in the United Kingdom 
and Europe generally, is quite feasible and a mere matter of 
secretarial routine. But I see difficulties in any attempt to 
settle through the post questions of professional practice or of 


other matters which require discussion, and the decision upon 
which is influenced by argument. In such cases I think that 
too much stress is often laid upon the value of a personal vote. 
It would be far more useful, and carry more weight, if the 
Opinion of the various Societies of British Architects, not only 
at home but also abroad, could be obtained previous to passing 
in London any important and decisive. measure affecting the 
whole profession. For instance, under the proposed new 
charter, powers are asked to enable the Institute to grant a 
diploma, which has been the dream of architects everywhere. 
If these powers be obtained, the method to be adopted in insti- 
tuting and making such a grant will require careful discussion, 
and by members of the whole profession. It is impossible to 
hope that every member of the Glasgow, the Manchester, and 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Societies will make a journey to. 
London for the purpose. But why should not each society dis- 
cuss the matter in its own headquarters, pass a resolution 
thereon, and forward the same to London? Other non- 
metropolitan bodies of architects might do likewise, and 
those in the colonies might, on such a subject, con- 
tribute valuable information and advice. The uses and powers 
of local societies have never, in my opinion, been properly 
developed, and I feel assured that a body like the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Society, which, like that of Glasgow, is now registered. 
under the Companies Act, and thereby incorporated, may do 
an infinite amount of good by regular communication of the 
kind with the central body. Again, the present degrading mode- 
of remunerating architects is a subject on which the corporate. 
action, not only of British societies, but of the whole world, 
might be sought. The mode of payment by commission is 
regarded in France, as well as England, with disfavour, and an. 
international conference, if it were held in London, might be 
preceded by an invitation to the societies of Europe, America, 
and the Australian colonies to call meetings on the subject and 
express, as corporate bodies, their respective opinions on this. 
difficult subject. 

Another matter in which the non-metropolitan societies and 
also the Architectural Association of London might advance 
the cause of professional education, is by instituting a prelimi- 
nary examination for students on the lines of the Examination 
in Architecture. If in each of the great provincial centres a 
small library were formed, containing the books selected and 
recommended for reference, the studies of young men desiring 
to enter themselves for examination would be facilitated; and 
possibly the classes for students already existing might be 
enlarged so as to embrace the various sections of the Institute 
programme. Perhaps in offering these remarks I may be sus- 
pected of aiming only at the aggrandisement of the Institute, 
but I take it that a non-metropolitan society would also increase 
in numbers and importance were it to enlarge its present sphere. 
of usefulness and establish a scheme of education for students, 
followed by an examination which would be preliminary to the 
higher professional test for membership of the metropolitan 
body. 

Irmr. The Future. 

The future is perhaps an easier thing to treat, and likely to- 
be more happily treated, by men when they are in their twenties . 
than in their forties; and were I to accept what wisdom and 
experience in the seventies are sometimes good enough to tell 
me, the future course of the architectural profession will not be 
bright, successful, or enduring ; but then these Nestors cherish 
memories of the past which often blind their mental vision. 
For my part, I cannot yet persuade myself that any “good old 
times” ever existed at any period of our national existence. I 
think that our professional future will be shaped very much. 
in accordance with the manner in which the architects of to- 
day treat such vital subjects as the existing divorce of archi- 
tecture from the general public, and of the profession from the 
State ; such as the pecuniary interest of practitioners in trade 
contracts and in trading companies; and such as the educatior: 
of students. 

The present want of sympathy between us and the com- 
munity at large may be rudely met by the ultimate disperse- 
ment of the majority of independent architects, and the rise of 
an advising class of professional men—a class bearing the 
same relation to the draughtsman and the general con- 
tractor as the physician bears to the surgeon and the 
general practitioner of medicine—a class in communication 
with, or, perhaps, to be more exact, in touch with the world 
in general. That touch was, to some extent, maintained, 
during the early years of the Institute, by the existence of a 
non-professional president who, in all important matters, acted 
as an intermediary, and to whose tact and influence under many 
trying circumstances the early successes were largely due. 
Since the death of Earl de Grey the Institute has enveloped 
itself closely in the mantle of professionalism. In the wise 
determination to exclude the trade element from the corporate 
body it has fatally ignored a large number of learned men, 
amateurs and connoisseurs of the arts, even professional 
painters and sculptors, and also literary men, who, had they; 
been given the rights and privileges of corporate member- 
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ship, might have increased our strength and assisted the work of 
progress without any likelihood of the charge of dilettantism 
being flung at the Institute. At the same time they would 
have acted as the scouts of architecture in its advance towards 
public appreciation. There is still an opportunity of redeeming 
this error, as I venture to call it, by giving the Honorary 
Associates the same rights and privileges as are to be granted 
under the proposed charter to Associates. As for the State, it 
year by year becomes more commercial in its views, and its test 
of success in government is the amount of pecuniary profit it 
can make or save. The gulf now yawning between the State 
aud the profession will probably be closed by some Curtius of 
a First Commissioner, who has pluck enough to take the leap, 
and the improved education of architects may go far to 
encourage and possibly justify a sacrifice of the kind. 
Macaulay, writing in 1830, and referring to the ‘‘ fame of public 
works,” argued the matter in his characteristic fashion. ‘ In 
a corrupt age,” he said, “there will be direct embezzlement. In 
the purest age there will be abundance of jobbing.... 
In a bad age it is the fate of the public to be robbed outright. 
In a good age it is merely to have the dearest and the worst of 
everything.” It may be considered certain that the State will 
do a great deal more harm to architecture before it will be 
induced to retrieve its crucial error; but that matter may be 
left to work its own cure, if only the architects are true to them- 
selves. 

A tendency which now prevails to revert to the condition of 
things existing prior to the foundation of the Institute is not to 
be so easily overcome. The. architect-traders may increase in 
numbers, because undoubtedly architecture as a trade is for 
the nonce more profitable than architecture as a profession. 
Many draughtsmen of talent who begin life as “architects” 
become “art-tradesmen,” and execute work as well as design it. 
Ultimately it may become common for the general contractor 
to keep a staff able to design all sorts of buildings and to do it 
well, and this absorption of professional men may be accele- 
rated by the architect-traders, placed, as they are to-day, in 
competition with the capitalist-contractor, who employs skilled 
labour-—a competition in which in the long run capital is likely 
to win. But I cannot suppose that the example set by a few 
professional men, who at the present day are excluded from the 
Institute of Architects on account of their connection with 
trade, and their pecuniary interests in building materials, will 
be followed by those who reflect that, though a few may thus 
succeed, numbers in an attempt to imitate them must perish. 
To remove the present restrictions which prevent such persons 
from joining the Institute would imply that the founders were 
wrong, and had no cause for the suspicions they then enter- 
tained and the statements they afterwardsmade. Rather than 
do so, I, personally, would prefer to see the Institute closed 
at once, and our funds handed over to the Royal Academy, 
with a request that it will open an efficient school of archi- 
tecture. 

With regard to education, I believe it to be now admitted 
by a large number of members that the Institute during its fifty 
years’ existence has not done all that its charter allowed, and, 
- indeed, invited it to do in promoting the study of civil archi- 
tecture. Meeting after meeting has been held to discuss modes 
of electing the Council, and other half personal matters, which 
have been aptly described by an accomplished writer and 
speaker as ‘‘the inconsiderable commonplace of daily mainte- 
nance, the narrow things of the house.” But battles upon the 
subject of professional education have been rare, and, indeed, it 
has been hardly thought worthy of a fight. There should, how- 
ever, be no more hesitation. There has been enough of 
reflection, too little determination — 


In the moment of our talking envious time has passed away ; 
Seize the present, trust the morrow e’en as little as to-day. 


A closer alliance than has hitherto existed between the non- 
metropolitan societies and the Institute, and between it and 
the junior body of British architects in London, may yet 
accomplish great ends. With an extended charter, granted 
on the unanimous prayer of the corporate body, the means 
of advancing the profession both in quality and status will 
be secured; and this happily effected, the watchword of all 
who have its interests at heart should be, I humbly think, 
Education! and again Education! and for a long time only 
Education ! 


CHESTER CASTLE. 


T the Cheshire Quarter Sessions held last week, Lord 
ak Egerton, the chairman, said a letter had been received 
from the War Department with reference to the land belonging 
to the county adjoining the Chester barracks. He (the chair- 
man) had had a correspondence with Colonel Hanson, of the 
Royal Engineers, who represented the War Department at 
Manchester, and also with the War Office, and at his suggestion 
the War Office had instructed Colonel Mitchell to attend the 


court that day to explain the facts with regard to this proposed 
purchase of land in front of the militia barracks, From the 
reading of the correspondence it appeared that the War Office 
were willing to remove the buildings which had been declared » 
to be unsightly as soon as the permanent buildings should be » 
completed. The War Office considered that the block suggested 

by the Duke of Westminster, and. which contained 2,000 and 

odd square yards, would suffice.—Colonel Mitchell entered into 

a conversation with the chairman, and was understood to say 

that the War Office wished to ascertain upon what terms the 

county would sell the whole plot.—The Chairman: What we 

want to know is whether that plot is to be built upon or left 

open. The county magistrates would like to know publicly’: 
what the proposals of the War Office are.— Colonel Mitchell 

was understood to say that he was merely there to ascertain 

at what price the magistrates would ‘sell the land.—The 

Chairman: We understand from the: correspondence that 

2,000 square yards would be sufficient, but now you 

say that you want the whole lot.—Colonel Mitchell : Will you 

sell the whole block, and at what price. Pressed further by 

the chairman as to whether the War Office wanted to build on 

the whole plot, or would leave it open, Col. Mitchell said that 

amongst other things he was instructed to be careful ‘not to 

commit the War Office.” He further stated that His Grace the 

Duke of Westminster, as was known to many of the magis- 

trates, objected to the huts which had been erected in front of 

Chester Castle, and had written to the War Office about it, and 

the result was that the Secretary of State for War had given 

instructions that steps should be taken for increasing the per- 

manent accommodation for 4oo rank and file, with the possi- 

bility of extending the accommodation to 200 more in case of 

emergency by the erection of huts.—The Chairman said he 

understood from the Secretary of State’s answer that the object : 
of the War Department was to provide for the erection of a 

permanent building so as to do away with the huts, but now - 
they were told by Col. Mitchell that their object was not only to 

build a permanent erection, but also to put up huts. That 

seemed to him to be going backwards and forwards.—Col. 

Mitchell said his object was to ascertain the price at which the 

magistrates would sell land sufficient to erect a permanent 

building for 400, with space also to erect accommodation for 

200 more in case of emergency. 


THE CORPORATION ART GALLERY, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


‘as November 30 the new Corporation Art Gallery in’ 
Birmingham will be opened, and the town will then have, 
says the Birmingham Post, a museum and picture galleries 
certainly not surpassed, probably unequalled, in any provincial | 
town. The designs of the new building were prepared by Mr. ° 
H. R. Yeoville Thomason, the architect of the Council-house ; — 
the contract was taken by Messrs, Barnsley & Sons, at about 
81,0002, of which 40,000/. were estimated to be on account of 
the art gallery, and the foundation-stone was placed on July 19, 
1881, by Mr. Richard Chamberlain, then mayor. The stone is 
built into the wall of the entrance-hall of the art gallery, and — 
a motto inscribed upon it not inaptly indicates the purposes of 
the building and the means by which it was provided. The 
motto is “ By the gains of Industry we promote Art.” The 
architectural style of the art gallery is in keeping with that of 
the Council-house, and may be described by the generic name 
of Classic, freely adapted in details to modern requirements, 
but justified as to the art gallery front by a bold-and enriched 
Corinthian portico, open from floor-line to roof, and arranged in 
two sets of columns, divided by a broad stonework frieze. In the - 
pediment is a further enrichment, consisting of a group of figures 
typical of Art, Science, and Industry. These were designed and 
carved by Mr. F. J. Williamson. Of the extent of the building a 
few measurements will give the reader some idea. The Congreve 
Street front—the entrance—is 86 feet in length ; the frontage 
to Eden Place is 88 feet; and the total length, fronting to 
Edmund Street, is 303 feet. Internally, the building is 
arranged as follows :—Leading out of the portico, by a pair of 
broad and lofty folding-doors, is the entrance hall. This is 
laid with a mosaic pavement in ornamental designs, and the 
walls are enriched with a coloured marble dado, marble pilasters, 
and a double carved arcading on the walls. The hall is 30 feet 
by 24 feet, and is 20 feet inheight. From the hall there ascends 
a handsome staircase, the side of which, towards the hall, pre- 
sents a series of richly-carved ornamental arches, with marble 
columns, the opposite side being panelled in the wall. The 
staircase is 8 feet wide, is well lighted, and is divided into easy 
flights, with broad landings laid with coloured mosaic pave- 
ment. The staircase, defended on its upper flight with a dark 
marble balustrade, surmounted with a series of reddish-coloured 
marble vases, ends in a vestibule, or Gallery No. 1. This is a 
singularly attractive room, of good proportions, being 58 feet 
long by 19 feet wide, and 18 feet 6 inches high. It is lighted 
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by windows at each end, and by a lantern light over the centre. 
The floor is composed ofa bright and effective mosaic, arranged 
in floral patterns, geometrically treated. The area of the room 
is effectively broken at each end by an arcade, carried on 
coupled marble columns. From this gallery access is obtained 
to rooms for the attendants. 

Through two pairs of folding swing doors, enclosed in a 
carved archway of stone, we now enter the galleries proper. 
The first of these, a very noble room, is circular in form, and is 
lighted from a domed roof. It is 56 feet in diameter (6 feet 
more than the great room of the Society of Artists, in New 
Street), and the height is 26 feet 5 inches to the top of the 
cornice, and 34 feet to the ceiling above the cove. The floor is 
composed of encaustic tiles, arranged in ornamental designs. 
Connected with this room are the offices of the gallery—that of 
Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the keeper, is in the clock tower, and 
rooms are found for the staff in the spaces between the outer 
wall of the building and the inner wall of the circular gallery. 
From this gallery a broad and lofty archway, with marble 
plinths and mouldings, leads into Gallery No. 3, an oblong 
room, 52 feet 6 inches long by 27 feet wide, and 23 feet high to 
the cornice, and 30 feet to the ornamental glazed ceiling, from 
which the principal light is derived. By another archway, 
similar to that above described, access is given to the Industrial 
Museum (Gallery No. 4). This, the largest room of all, is 
97 feet 6 inches in length, and 52 feet 6 inches in width. It is 
covered with a span roof, carried on iron columns and orna- 
mental trusses and girders, the height of the roof being from 
30 feet at the sides to 4o feet in the centre. On each side of 
this room is a gallery 13 feet wide, extending from end to end, 
and approached by circular iron staircases. The lighting of 
the main. hall and of the galleries is from the roof ; underneath 
the galleries the lighting is by side windows. The floor of the 
hall is composed of red and green encaustic tiles, and the iron- 
work and walls and roof are painted in the lighter tones of blue 
and buff, relieved with white, and strengthened by a deep red 
on the shafts of the columns. From the Industrial Hall, an 
arch, corresponding to that at the entrance, leads into Gallery 
No. 5. This is a similar room to Gallery No. 3, but is rather 
larger. It is 52 feet 6 inches in length, 31 feet in width, and is 
30 feet high to the ceiling. The floor is of ornamental encaustic 
tiles. Two arches of marble, with carved stone enrichments, 
lead from this room into the last, and in some respects the 
noblest, of the series—namely, Gallery No. 6, the Great Picture 
Gallery, intended for the present to be reserved for loan 
collections of pictures. The dimensions of this room are 
84 feet in length by 43 feet in width; the height is 27 feet to 
the top of the cornice, and 37 feet to the glass ceiling. The 
floor is laid with a broad and effective design in encaustic tiles. 
From this gallery an ample doorway at one end gives access to 
a staircase leading direct into Eden Place, which will form the 
means of exit on crowded days. 

Into the details of the architectural features we cannot now 
enter. It must suffice to say that the stone-framing of the 
doorways is in all cases elaborately carved, that the columns 
are treated in a similar manner, and that the cornices and 
ceilings of all the rooms, excepting the Industrial Hall, are 
decorated with ornamental designs worked out in plaster. The 
two picture galleries are coloured a dull red ; the intermediate 
galleries a low-toned green; and the entrance, staircase, and 
vastibule (or Gallery No. 1) are left in the colouring of the 
warmly-tinted stone employed for the walls. Each gallery is 
finished by a dado in ebonised wood. The ceilings throughout 
the galleries are of tinted glass ; the side windows are of etched 
glass, and the roof of the Industrial Hall is of ground glass. 
The -artificial lighting is by means of sun-burners, of which 
about twenty-three are used varying greatly in size, from the 

_large ones used in the centre of the Industrial Hall to small 
ones under the galleries. As we have stated already, the 
architect is Mr. H. Yeoville Thomason, and the builders 
_ Messrs. Barnsley & Sons. There are others to be mentioned 
who have been engaged in the work. Mr. Trevenna held the 
responsible office of clerk of the works ; the gas-lighting has 
been done by Messrs. Strode, the Gas Department putting in 
the tubing; the heating apparatus by Mr. Phipson; the en- 
_ Caustic tiling throughout by Messrs. Minton ; the painting and 
colouring by Mr. Taylor; the stone-carving by Mr. Roddis ; 
the glazing by Messrs. Hawkes; the turnstiles in the entrance 
hall by Messrs. Hart, Son & Peard; the lift by Messrs. 
_Hodkinson & Clarke; the seats for the galleries, and other 


furniture, by Messrs. Marris & Norton; and the show-cases for | 


objects of art by Messrs. Holland & Co. 


A Hippodrome, supposed to be of Roman origin, has been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Nantes. The foundations 
occupy an area of about 223 by 174 métres. Further discovery 
has been made in the vicinity of an ancient roadway leading to 
the Loire, near the banks of which river traces of a number of 
villas prove the existence of a buried city, with a theatre 
capable of accommodating 4,000 persons. A quantity of orna- 
ments, jewels, and pottery have been recovered among the ruins. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Carlisle.— Extensive alterations at the biscuit manufactory 
of Messrs. Carr & Co., of Caldewgate, have been completed 
under the personal superintendence of Mr. T. Taylor Scott, 
architect, of Bank Street, Carlisle. Among the works the 
large machine-room, in which the biscuits are made, has been 
doubled in size, and has also added to its previous complement 
two new patent travelling ovens of superior arrangement and 
construction to those hitherto erected. The ovens are 4o feet 
long with a solid external appearance, but internally they form 
a network of machinery, flues,and furnaces. With the high 
temperature to which they are heated and the rapid movement 
of the machinery hundreds of stones of pastry in the shape of 
biscuits of various classes pass through them in one day. The 
whole of the dough is prepared by machinery in a separate 
part of the premises, whence it is conveyed to long, heavy 
rolling-machines and cutters, and is then delivered to the mouth 
of the ovens, travelling through them on machinery until it 
arrives at the opposite end in the form of baked biscuits. The 
contractors were Messrs. C. & J. Armstrong, builders ; Cairns 
& Co., ironfounders ; H. & R. Court, joiners ; W. & R. M. Hill, 
plumbers, painters, and glaziers ; and C. J. Nanson, slater. 


Burnley.—The foundation-stone of the new municipal 
buildings, police courts, baths, &c., for the borough of Burnley, 
has been laid. The architect is Mr. Holtom, of Dewsbury. 
The contract has been let to Messrs. Firth & Sons, of that 
town, for 28,000/. 


Bradford.—The extension of the Bradford Infirmary was. 
opened on Tuesday, and has been carried out under the 
direction of Messrs. Milnes & France. The various works 
have been executed by the following ‘firms :—Masons’ work, 
Messrs. Hinchcliffe & Small, of Bradford ; joiners’ work, Mr. 
James Deacon, of Shipley; slaters’ work, Mr. Albert Hill; 
plasterers’ work, Mr. W. H. Hargreaves ; plumber and glaziers’ 
work, Messrs. T. Nunwick & Co. ; ironwork, Messrs. Taylor & 
Parsons ; and painters’ work, Messrs. L. Morrell & Son, all of 
Bradford. The tiles for floors and walls have been supplied 
by Messrs. Maw & Co. and Messrs. Woolliscroft & Co. Great 
attention has been given as to the most effectual method of the 
warming and ventilating of this building, which has been most 
successfully carried out by Mr. Shorland, of London and Man- 
chester, by means of his patent open fire and warm-air generating 
Manchester grates. This is the sixth infirmary or hospital 
supplied this year by Mr. Shorland, and no other form of 
heating is found to be necessary when the Manchester grates. 
are used. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Zeek.—The foundation-stone of St. Mary’s (R.C.) Church 
was laid on the 15th inst. by Dr. Edward Isley, Bishop: 
Auxiliary of Birmingham. The plan consists of nave and 
two aisles, chancel (arranged for surpliced choir), two side 
chapels, baptistery, confessional recessed in wall of aisle 
opening into a small room for priests, fitted with a fireplace ; 
nuns’ choir for the use of the adjoining convent; priests’ 
sacristy, with heating-chamber under; and working sacristy 
surmounted by a very effective tower and spire 140 feet high. 
The organ gallery is at the west end, the chancel and side 
chapels being at the east end. Interiorly the church is 104. 
feet long by 50 feet wide, and the height to apex of barrel-roof 
ceiling of nave and chancel, 53 feet 6 inches. Mr. Albert 
Vicars, of Somerset Chambers, 151 Strand, London, is the 
architect, and Messrs. Barker & Son, of Birmingham, the 
contractors. 


Effingham.—The chancel of the parish church of St. Law- 
rence has been reopened. The church, consisting of nave, 
chancel, and transept, with organ gallery at the west, adjoining 
the tower, is of considerable antiquity, the south transept evi- 
dently dating back to the twelfth century. The tower was 
rebuilt in brickwork after it fell in 1755. The chancel would 
appear to have been erected some short time after the latter. 
The work of restoration has been carried out from the designs 
and under the supervision of the architect, Mr. William J. 
Shearburn, of Dorking, Mr. Mark Putney being the con- 
tractor. 


Grosmont.—A Catholic chapel at Glen Trothy, near Gros- 
mont, the residence of Mr. Reginald Vaughan, has been 
opened. The chapel, which is attached to the house, and forms 
part of the grouping, has been designed by Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, of Liverpool. The contract was carried out by Mr. 
J. G. Thomas, builder, Lion Street, Abergavenny ; the carving 
of the reredos by Mr. Bolton, Cheltenham ; the decorations by 
Messrs. Morton, Liverpool ; and the ventilating grates by 
Mr. Shorland, of London and Manchester. 

Abergorlech, Carmarthenshire.—The church in this little 


mountain village probably enjoyed till lately the distinction of 
being the smallest church in the United Kingdom, being only 
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25 feet inlength and 16 feet in breadth. It has now been recast 
entirely, and a 16 feet by 13 feet chancel and north vestry 
added, the total accommodation being raised from fifty-four to 
eighty. New windows, floors, doors, roofs, and bell turret have 
been provided. The wrought ironwork has been supplied by 
Messrs. Brawn & Co., of Birmingham, the encaustic tile pave- 
ment by Webb’s Worcester Tileries Company, and the stone 
carving has been executed by Mr. Herridge, of Cardiff. The 
general contractor was Mr. Edwin Giles, of Carmarthen, and 
the architect Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of London, Hereford, 
and Swansea. 

Aldham.—The church of Aldham has been restored, under 
the direction of the architect, Mr. W. M. Fawcett, of Cam- 
bridge, by Mr. W. Everett, builder, of Hadleigh. The church 
was probably built in the reign of Edward III., and consists of 
nave and chancel and south porch, and has one of those round 
towers of which so few are found in England. In its erection 
the pebbles from neighbouring fields were used, with as little 
stonework as sufficed. Little seems to have been done to the 
exterior of the church since it was first built. 


Bampton.—The parish church of St. Patrick has been 
reopened after extensive alterations, carried out from plans 
prepared by Mr. C. J. Ferguson, architect, Carlisle. The 
‘works have been carried out by Mr. W. Grisenthwaite, builder, 
of Penrith. 


East Harsley.—The church of St. Oswald has been 
reopened after restoration throughout, and the addition of a 
north aisle. The work has been done from the designs of Mr. 
Johnson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Port Glasgow.— Preliminary work has begun for the erec- 
tion of the Newark Free Church. The building to be erected 
consists of a church to accommodate 800 sitters and halls for 
450, and is calculated to cost 3,500/. The design is by Messrs. 
J. Burnet & Son, architects, Glasgow ; and the contractors are 
Messrs. John M‘Cormick & Co., Glasgow. 

Rochdale.—The chancel and extension of the parish church 
have been completed. Mr. J. S. Crowther, architect, of Man- 
chester, prepared the plans for the work. 


Wolverhampton.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel have been laid. The chapel will be erected 
‘in the Early Geometrical style, with Yorkshire parpoint walling 
and stone dressing from the Evans quarry, Codsall. It is pro- 
posed to provide a tower and spire. The contract for the work 
is taken by Mr. Moss, of Stafford, for 3,346/., witlfout the 
‘spire. The architect is Mr. Charles Bell, of New Broad Street, 
‘London. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pictish Buildings in Glenerochty, N.B.—In the course 
of the construction of a new private road on the estate of 
Auchleeks, about six miles to the west from Struan Station, 
‘on the Highland railway, attention was directed to two groups 
‘of cairns lying near the side of the roadway. These cairns 
presented the appearance of a circle of small stones and turf 
from 9 feet to 12 feet in diameter with a depression in the centre. 
‘The group next the roadway consists of about thirty of these 
circles, and about 200 yards distant on the other side of asmall 
stream is a much larger group formed of larger stones, and 
containing at least sixty circles. These circles are situated on 
‘the southern slope of Dalchalloch Hill on the north bank of 
the river Erochty, about two miles to the west of Auchleeks 
Mansion House, and will be between 800 and 1,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. No tradition of any sort exists with 
reference to these circles which tends to show their antiquity. 
Dr. Anderson, C.B., Pitlochry, a member of the Scottish 
Antiquarian Society, having visited these circles, at once pro- 
nounced them to be the remains of a Pictish village, the circles 
of stones and turf being all that remained of the original bee- 
hive huts, and this opinion was confirmed after excavations 
had been made in several of these circles. These excavations 
brought to light traces of ashes, and amongst them several 
bones of some large species of deer, which had no doubt owed 
their preservation to being embedded in the charcoal. No 
human remains were found, nor any implements, but probably 
amore thorough examination might lead to some interesting 
discoveries. The soil on which these circles occur is a hard 
gravel, with a layer of peat averaging from 6 to Io inches, so 
that no material change has taken place on the surface of the 
ground. The remains of Pictish villages are very rare in central 
Scotland ; but on parts of the West Coast and in the island of 
Lewis such remains are common, and all possess the same dis- 
tinctive features which go to show that the huts were formed of 
a low wall of stones and turf, having a conical roof of turf sup- 
ported on sticks set in the wall, with a hole in the centre of the 
roof to let out the smoke. It is, of course, difficult to arrive at 
more than an approximate idea of the age of these circles, but 


probably they are not later than the eighth nor earlier than the 
fourth century. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Ewan Christian will deliver his address as President 
at the meeting of the Institute on Monday. 

An Exhibition of the works of living Yorkshire artists will 
be opened next month in the galleries of the Leeds Municipal 
Buildings. 

The Winter Exhibition of the Art Circle, Birmingham, 
has just been opened. 

The Annual Exhibition of students’ prize drawings at 
the Female School of Art, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, will be 
opened to-day. 

The Art Committee of the Albert Palace, Battersea Park, 
are arranging for two exhibitions, consisting respectively of oil 
and water-colour views of Old London and its environs, and 
portraits of theatrical celebrities of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

A Statue of Sir Walter Scott is proposed to be erected on 
the Thames Embankment. It will be a modified copy of the 
figure by Sir John Steell, which forms a part of the memorial 
in Princes Street, Edinburgh. The sculptor is preparing a 
medallion of Scott for Westminster Abbey. 

The Free Drawing Classes, started by an association for 
the promotion of evening science and art classes in Leeds, 
proved so successful last winter, that an extension of the work 
has been decided on. 


The Princess of Wales will open the new Working Lads’ 
Institute, Whitechapel, on to-morrow (Saturday). The archi- 
tect of the building is Mr. George Baines. 


A Memorial of the late Dean Close, erected by public 
subscription, has been placed in the south aisle of Carlisle 
Cathedral. It consists of a recumbent effigy in white marble, 
by Mr. Armstead, R.A., which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy this year, placed upon a black plinth. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has authorised the custodians of the 
National Wallace Monument at Stirling to commission a marble 
bust of the poet Burns, to be placed in the memorial hall of the 
tower. 

The Gilchrist Engineering Scholarship of University 
College, London, has been awarded to Mr. R. j. Durley. 


Mr. Thomas Mercer, president of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, will read a paper on “Stone, its Properties 
and Adaptability,” at the meeting of the Society on Monday 
next. 

Mr. J. Medland Taylor, of Manchester, has designed the 
new oak fittings, &c., for the chancel of Holy Trinity Church, 
Parkfield, Middleton. The work will be completed, it is 
expected, by Christmas. 


The Secretary of the Dublin Artisans’ Exhibition has 
issued a circular enlarging on the advantages to working men 
of maintaining such a building as a permanency. 

Professor Hayter Lewis has annotated the translation of 
the description of Justinian’s buildings by Procopius, which is 
to be issued by the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. It will be 
illustrated by numerous drawings. 

The Cheshire Magistrates have agreed to grant 820/. for 
repairing Knutsford Courthouse, as the timber has become 
affected by dry rot. 

A Commercial Museum is to be established in ‘ntwerp, 
to which some of the articles in the International Exhibition 
will be transferred. 

The Inner Temple Library had the electric light in use 
for the first time on Monday evening. ; 

A New Entrance into Fenchurch Street from Leadenhall 
Market, which has been promised by the Corporation for the 
last forty years, has now been carried out by private enterprise. 
The thoroughfare is a short cut from Billingsgate and London 
Bridge through Leadenhall Market to Leadenhall Street. 


The Glasgow Archceological Society have sent a letter 
to the Provost of Linlithgow, urging upon him the desirability 
of taking steps to protect the old building in Linlithgow, once 
the town residence of the Knight Templars, which is threatened 
with demolition. 

The North Staffordshire Ficld Club made the last ex- 
cursion of this season to Wrenbury and Combermere Abbey, 
accompanied by Mr. A. Scrivener, the president, and Mr. 
Charles Lynam. 

A Subterranean Church has been discovered at Con- 
stantinople, in the Salma-Tomruk quarter, situate beneath a 
Turkish mosque. Its dimensions and arrangement have not 
yet been ascertained, as it seems to be made up of several small 
vaulted passages, quite corresponding to the descriptions of 
oratorta in the Roman catacombs. The walls must have been 
profusely adorned with religious pictures, the remains of which 
are still visible. Among them are the £cce Homo, The Virgin, 
and John the Baptist. The discovery was quite accidental. 

Daylight in Dark Rooms.—Chappuis’ patents, 69 Fleet 
Street. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FULHAM.—Nov. 2.—Designs and Specifications are invited 
Premiums of 75, 50, 
Mr. C. J. Foakes, Vestry Clerk, Berwick 


for Building a Vestry Hall and Offices. 
and 25 guineas. 
House, Walham Green. 


READING. —Nov. 


25, residing in the county of Berks. 
Architect, Reading. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—Nov. 9.—For Building Unsectarian Schools. 


Rev. Rees Phillips, Pentylla, Aberavon. 
~ ABERDEEN.—Oct. 


Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, C.E., 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


BARTON STACEY.—Oct. 31. aie Building ier Cart-horse 
&c. Messrs. Westbury & Son, Land 


Stable, Cattle Sheds, 
Agents, Andover. 


BEDWELTY.—Nov. 3.—For Cast-iron Pipes, Special Cast- 
with Surface- 
WS) “ae "Thomas, Local 


ings, Sluice-valves, Fire-hydrants, Air-valves, 
boxes, and for Laying Mains, &c, 


Board Surveyor, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 


BELFAST.—Oct. 31.—For Building Methodist Cburch and 
Arthur Street, 


Schools. Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 21 
Belfast. 
BRADFORD.— Oct. 


Richardson & Son, Architects, 13 Park. Square, Leeds. 


BRENTFORD.—Nov. 3 —For Buildings and other Works in 
connection with Sludge Pressing Machinery at Sewage Works. 


Mr. Lacey, Surveyor, 62 High Street, Brentford. 
CARDIFF.—Oct. 31.—For Building 
Cathays. 
CHESTER.—Nov. 3.—For Building Four Coal Offices. 

' Robert E. Johnston, 
Birkenhead. 


1.—The Berks Archeological and Archi- 
tectural Society offer prizes of 3/. 3s. and ol. 25. for the best 
set of measured drawings and architectural sketches illustrating 
some ancient building or part of a building in the county of 
Berks, to be competed’ for by students of art, under the age of 
Mr. Slingsby Stallwood, 


30.—For Construction of Railway from 
Waterloo Quay along Church Street, &c., to the Entrance gate 
of Gasworks at Summer Lane, with Sidings (1,685 Yards). 


3t.—For Fitting-up Shop. Messrs. W. 


Baptist Chapel 
Mr. J.-P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 


at | for Mr. Henry Davenport. 


Engineers Office, Woodside Station, 


DROMORE.—Noy. 2.—For Enclosing the Market-place. 
Mr. J. Bell M‘Connell, Town Clerk, Dromore. 

DUFFTOWN. E Nov. 14.—For Masonry for Bridge and for 
Embankments, forming Roadway, &c., and Diverting Road 
past old Castle of Balverine. The Surveyor of Roads, Duft- 
town. 

EXMOUTH.—Oct. 31.—For Construction of Brick, Cement, 
Concrete, and Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Lampholes, Flush- 
ing Chambers, &c. Messrs. Edw ard Cousins & Son, Engineers, 
Palace Chambers, Westminster. 

FERMOY.—Oct. 31.—For Building 
Mr. Forde, Clerk of the Union, Fermoy. 

HULL Rae 31.—For Pulling-down Buildings and Erecting 
Bank Premises, Silver Street. Mr. T. Brownlow Thompson, 
Architect, 15 Parliament street, Hull: 

ILKLEY.—Nov. 9.—For Building Detached Residence, West- 
wood Drive. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 

INVERNESS.—Oct. 30.—For Making Drain (Two miles) and 
for Iron and Fireclay Pipes. Mr. J. Fraser, C.E., 100 Castle 
Street, Inverness. 

KETTERING.—Nov. 7.—For Alterations to Water-closets 
and Sinks in the Union Workhouse. Mr. Alfred Gotch, 
Architect, Gold Street, Kettering. 

KILBURN.—Nov. 6.—For Enlarging Postal Sorting Office. 
Mr. A. B. Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White 
hall Place, S.W. 

KIRKCALDY.—Nov. 2.—For Constructing Storage Reservoir, 
with Appliances, Filters, and other Works, on the Lands of 
Harperlees, Drumain, and Ballo. Mr. John Sang, C.E., Kirk 
caldy ; Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 71A George Street, Edin 
burgh. 

LEE-ON-SOLENT.—Dec. 5.—For Iron and Woodwork of 
intended Pier (250 yards long). Mr. J. C. Robinson, Estate 
Office, Victoria Hotel, Lee-on-Solent. 

LEEDS.—Nov. 4.—For Enlargement of Weaving Shed, Bod- 
ley Street. Mr. C. Frederick Wilkinson, Architect, 8 Infirmary 
Street, Leeds. ‘ 

LEEK.—Nov. 5.—For Building Thirteen Dwelling-houses 
Quantities supplied. Messrs. W. 
Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek. 

LonpoN.—Nov. 13.—For Underground Urinals and Water- 
closets, Eastcheap, for the Commissioners of Sewers. Mr. 
Henry Blake, Sewers Office, Guildhall, E.C. 


Labourers’ Cottazes. 


tm, GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 
bea Dg | TH IS KITCH E N ER (CRABTREE’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 


Market. Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES. 


SILVER MEDAL AT INVENTIONS, 


= AND NOTE 


Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 


He i‘ 


”” 


+P) 


99 


9 


Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 
Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside frort inside. 


Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


EE. @& J. Wi. VERITY, 


98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56, 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LoNpDoN.—Nov. 5.—For Erection of Buildings and other 
Works in connection, New Goods Depot, Bread Street, Cheap- 
side. Mr. Richard Johnson, Engineer, King’s Cross Station. 


MALAHIDE.—Nov. 11.—For Works at new Coastguard 
Station, Mr. Healy, Clerk of Works, Diamoud House, Mala- 
hide. 

MALLow.—Nov. 6.—For Supplying Iron Tank to hold 
2,000 gallons at the Workhouse. Mr, J. Hanley, Clerk of 
the Union, Mallow. 


Mitr ENp.—Nov. 19.—-For Building Vagrant Wards at the 
Workhouse, Bancroft Road. Mr. J. "M. ‘Knight, Architect, 
Vestry Hall, Bancroft Road, Mile End Road, E. 


MorpEtH.—Nov. 4.—For Building Police Station, &c. Mr. 
J. Cresswell, County Architect, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OLDHAM.—Oct. 30.—For Building Two Cottages, Man- 
chester Road. Mr. J. Green, 21 Bath Street, Werneth. 


SHOREDITCH.—Nov. 4.—For Ventilating Dining Hall at 
Workhouse, and Forming Area and Making Openings and 
Windows in Corridor Wall of Infirmary. Mr. Ja Smith; 
Architect, 7 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


STAMFORD.—Oct. 30.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. T. J. Ward, Architect, 6 Ironmonger Street, Stamford. 


STAMFORD.—Oct. 31.—For Building Labour Cells and 
Enclosed Yards for the Guardians. Messrs. Richardson & Son, 
Architects, 15 Barn Hill, Stamford. 

STROOD.—Nov. 
Medway. Mr. 
Rochester. 

THIRLMERE.—Nov. 17.—For Construction of Portion of 
Aqueduct to Manchester. Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., Albert 
Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 

TODMORDEN.—Nov. 3.—For Heating Parish Church by 
Hot Water. Mr. Jesse Hoenit Architect, Todmorden. 

TRURO.—Oct. 31.—For Building Mission Church at Upton 
Cross. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, Truro, 

WINDERMERE.—Nov. 13.—For Extensive Additions and 
Alterations to the Waterhead Hotel. Mr. Robert Walker, 
Architect, Windermere. 

WINDsOR.—Nov. 2.—For Building Post Office. 
Mitford, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Place;.S.W. 


3.—For Embankment Works to River 
William Banks, City Surveyor, Guildhall, 


Mr. A. B. 
Whitehall 


WROUGHTON.—Nov. 9.—For Works of Sewerage and 
Water-supply. Mr. J. R. Shopland, C.E., Newport Street, 
Old Swindon, 


TENDERS. 


BARNET. 
For East Barnet Valley Storm-Water Drainage. Mr. F. J. 
RUMBLE, Engineer. Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove. 
J. YOUNG, Skegness (accepted) . £13544 SOG 


For full list of tenders see Zhe Architect of last week. 


BITTERNE. 

For Supplying Iron Fencing (200 yards), with Cast Standards. 
and Wrought Rails, at Bitterne Station, Southampton, 
Painted One Coat, for the National Liberal Land Com- 
pany. Mr. GEORGE Poo. EY, Surveyor, 26 Charing Cross, 
S.W. 


Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wolverhampton . ot, 3s aaa 
“W. Macfarlane & Co., Glasgow . : «Jhb Lge 
a T. MARSHALL & Co., Nottingham (accepted) . 1389920 


BOOTLE. 


For Supply and Delivery of 100 Lamp-columns Complete to 


Specification of the Borough Surveyor, Bootle. 
Each. 


PENDLETON & CO. (accepted). 4 Werder yo  ! 


BUCKIE. 
For Erection of Block of Offices, Shop, and Residence, Buckie. 
Messrs. BRUCE & SUTHERLAND, Architects. 


Alex. Milne, Buckie, mason 7 : P 623 0 0 

William Calder, Buckie, carpenter c - o'* S70: Bree 

John Barclay, Buckie, plumber f ; 4 oe £IOMOLO 

‘G. & W. Sutherland, Buckie, plasterer : #29393 VORS 

John Barclay, Buckie, slater . . ° o SA2OF 
BURNLEY. 


For Wood-block Flooring at Healey Hall. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accefted). 


BURY. 
For Wood-block Flooring at the Bethel Schools. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepied). 


Established 1820.] 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


3 Silver and 4 Bronze Medals 


No. 1.— Cerus” Syphon Trap with open mouth. 


“CERUS” SYPHON TRAPS. 


[Telephone No. 3,525. 
EXHIBITION, 1884. 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


CONDON 1888 7 anon 88s 


HENRY CONOLLY, 


DIVE BED: 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to the Patent “ Cerus ” Syphons, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the 
accompanying Illustration. 


\ THE PATENT 


WEE © F™XxuX,.-—=o 


4 
No, 2.—“ Cerus” Syphon Trap with closed mouth. 


These Sy phons are made in all the sizes required for the Trade. 


All Caps in Fa ‘thenware can te fittel wit SraANrorp’s PaTreNr JOINTS. 


Special Sizes made to order. 


The “Crrus” SyrHoys are exhibited in our Show Rooms, which are 


acknowledged to be the most complete Sanitary Show Rooms in the Trade, and being fitted up as in actual use, the perfectness of their action can be carefully tested. They may 


also be seen together with all the latest improvements of Sanitary specialities at the 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 


OF ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10. Baker Street, Portman Square,:W.; 53 & 55 Hampstead Road; 169 & 171 Drummond Street, N. We 
WAREHOUSES -——TO LM ERS SQUARE, N.W. (Five Minutes’ Walk from Gow er Street or Euston Stations). 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARLTON. 

_ For Draining, Metalling, and Kerbing in the Forming of Paths 
and Roads at the new Cemetery, Carlton, near Nottingham. 
Mr. ROBERT CLARKE, Architect, Nottingham. 


John Smith, Belgrave, Liecester , . 6 ACSO. NT 7 
W. E. Hopkin, Sutton-in-Ashfield . = . 947 0 O 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . ‘ : : ’ goo 0 Oo 
Foster & Barry, Nottingham , ‘ : 8504 100).0 
J. A. Dawson, Lincoln . ° ‘ . ° 798 10 Oo 
W. Cordon, Burton Joyce . -. as. 700 16 10 
T. WILSON, East Markham (accepted) em ose O HO 
Shortland & Co. , Nottingham’... 623 7 8 

Mr. Wilson ha’ the contracts for the chapel, lodge, and 


boundary wall in hand. 


CHESTERFIELD. 
For Wood-block Flooring at H.M. Post Office. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepied). 


CLECKHEATON. 
For Wood-block Flooring at Lecture Hall, 
Chapel. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). 


Congregational 


COLTON. 

For Walling, Stone-quarrying, Drain-cutting, and Iron Rail- 
ing, &c., for the Burial Ground, Colton. Mr. H. COULTON, 
Architect, Ulverston. 

Thomas Geldart, drain-cutting . 5 : » £85 16 6 

Robt. Burns, walling and stone-quarrying . 40,7 OO 

Christopher Pennington, iron railing (per yard) . Oo 2 9 

The above are the accepted tenders. There were eleven 
tenders in all. 


COVENTRY. 
For Supply of Three Boilers for the Waterworks, Coventry. 
SMITH (accepted) ° : : : , AEC Oo me) 


The Committee’s recommendation that the tender of Messrs. 
Galloway & Son should be accepted at 825/. was resubmitted 
at the last meeting of the Town Council, and proposed for 


DARLINGTON. 
For Wood-block Flooring at the Board Schools. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepi/ed ). 


DORSET. 

For Sanitary Work in connection with New Wing to Chalming- 
ton House. Mr. MarK H. JUDGE, A.R.I. B.A. Architect 
and Sanitary Surveyor, 8 Park Place Villas, L ondon, W. 

CONWAY (@ecepred i wen” quan She) 1 G20 aan 


DUBLIN. 
For Building Eight Labourers’ Cottages in Townland of Carduff, 


Blanchardstown. Mirabs he LEON. ARD, Architect, 34 Lower 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. 
Derwin, Drumcondra, County Dublin ° ~ £720 0.0 
HARTLEY, Longwood Avenue, Dublin (accepted) 718 0 0 
EGHAM. 


| For Wood-block Flooring at the Board Schools. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (acceffed ). 


GRIMSBY. 
For the Construction of Earthenware Pipe Sewers, with Junc- 
tions, Connections, Manholes, Ventilators, Lampholes, and 
Flushing Arrangements, for the Clee-with-Wellsby Local 


Board. Mr. WILLIAM WALLER, Engineer, Syheel 
Riggall & Hewins, Grimsby , ; ; 2,982.0, 0 
S. Thomas, Skegness - : ° a +, 202ee  OunO 
B. Thomas, Lincoln . . ° eer vinbice G 
M. Otter & M. Brown, Lincoln A A 382,000 OO 
T. Enoch, Keighley . ; ; ; 5 aa 27 Ae LO 
RR Dawson, Lincoln A “ “ . 422,050 LOO 
A. F. James, Cleethorpes . ° ' ; ee O20 BO 
T. B. Mather, Hull . ° . 2 iy PRR OC 
SIMPSON & M ALONE, Hull (accepted ) ° « 2,287 © Oo 


GUILDFORD. 
For Wood-block Flooring at the Board Schools, Charlotteville.. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepied ). 


HASTINGS. 
For Laying Pipe Sewer in Old Roar Valley, for the Hastings. 


Rural Sanitary Authority. Messrs. JEFFERY & SKILLER 


adoption. An amendment was proposed to accept the lowest 
Surveyors, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


tender, that of Mr. George Smith. The amendment was 


carried by a majority of one. It will be seen, on referring to J. & P. Phillips, Hastings . A ° : . £1,390 O oO 
the list of tenders published in Zhe Architect of October. 16, J. Moon, Hollington. : . . s |) HOO; ROE GO 
that there were six tenders lower than that of Messrs. Galloway A. King, Hollington : - : e , 7OORLO Mm O 
& Son. ‘ : ‘ ;' ii PIPER, Hastings (accepted) : , ok s COOL TSO 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. —MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, NR. LEEDS, February qs 1884, 
Gentlemen,—Wil! you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST- 
From 5s. each. 


$ MENT, with Cord and Pulley as last. I may say those fixed in my house 
Write for REDUGED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS. My joiner who 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


fixed them says they are SIMP LY PERFECT LON, and I agree with him. aNo. KEENAN. 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Messrs. W. x R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large » Windows: may be seen workin 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


Bristol_A. Gardiner & Son. Manchester—Spink & Mallis ate “Blake Street, 


Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. Stretford Road. 
Electrician. 


‘il 
A ‘a 


Greenock— Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
London—Harry Pearce, 125 Great Portland St., W. Glasgow Road. 
Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. Newcastle-on- -Tyne—Walker & Raaiey, er West 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. | 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
Lo Be or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
‘ “The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon-a much larger scale in many 
Industries: - By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


- JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric. Light Contractor and 
| Patentee. 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


Price £12 12s. 


HEREFORD. 
For Construction of Sewers, Storage Rese 


Sludge Tanks, Filter Beds, Buildings for the treatment Of, 
Sewage, and Keeper’s Lodge, Embankments, and other 
Mr. JOHN PARKER, Engineer, Mansion House, 


works. 
Hereford. 


F. Moss, Liverpool and Oxford (accepled) 


HOVE. 


For Supply of Thirty-six Cast-iron Lamp Posts for the Sea 


Wall, Hove. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[OcropeR 30, 1885. 


LONDON —continzed. 


rvoir, Subsidence and 


W. Pringle 
S. Goodall. 
W. Shurmur 
Steel Bros. , 
Jackson & Todd 
R. Burton . 


. 


LER TEONTZ 1S 


For Additions to No. 5 Northampton Villas, Seven Sister 
Mr. C. W. Lovett, Architect. 


For Alterations at the Marquis of Lansdowne, Stoke Newington 
Road. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect. 


1,545 
1,531 
1,496 
1,435 
1,356 
1,349 


-£ 


oo0o0o0000 


12) 
a 
ce) 
Oo 
oO 
oO 
S. 


mai | - ora ee } 7 ; : peo Ae es Canning & Mullins : : ; - 41,005.50 a0 
For Thirty-six Whitehall Pattern Column Lamps in Copper. W.Shurmur. 3 : : GGG 4Ou us 
ni Each. Stevens Bros. . : é : : : 885 0 Oo 
SUGG & Cc Ds (accepled) . « e e ° . £8 16 6 W. & F, Croaker 5 - i 4 i 850 fe) re) 
LEEDS. For Alterations, &c., at the Duke of Richmond Public-house, 
For Painting Wardrooms at Union Infirmary, Leeds. Queen’s Road, Dalston. Mr. R. A. LEwCock, Architect. 
W. Grisdale, Dewsbury Road : : £05, 1 O R. Marr . : . . . . . £293 9 © 
A. Allinson, Sheepscar Street : Sie LOmets J. Anley . : . - 285 0 0 
J. W. Janson, Beeston Hill . 70) 7 30 W. Shurmur . : pO ee 
R. Shillito, Hunslet Hall Road ; . 70 0 0| %S. Hayworth . . 274. 0 O 
W. Atkinson, 82 Hunslet Lane Qieie Jackson & Todd . : : : : 2 by 0 ae 
W. Shillito,é7 Tramway.  . «+ ~~ 60 0 0|' W. Pringle . ‘ eM 
W. Greenwood, Chadwick Street . 59 18 6 Steel Bros. . : : . . . + 230.0 0 
Dearden Bros., Chapeltown Road . 58 10 ©| For Repairs at the Dispensary and Relief Office, Bromell’s 
H. Collett, 32 Chapeltown Road : ; Seo O Road, Clapham. 
J. Harper, Batley’. . . . 3 are Castle . i ; ‘ : » DEAS, 04-0 
A. Thurlwell; Westfield Road *.- . =. . 48 IO Oo Ellis, Lavender Hill ee ln ae 
J. BLAcKBURN, Hyde Park Cornet, Leeds (accepted) 48 0 0 Ritchies : , ; - : ’ ‘ snl OTe 9a 
J. Richardson, 63 North Street . 4 P 2 E Theo Newton ¥ ‘ 4 SIO Use 
Brown . : : : : - 5 A th 7 ee 
‘ LV eet : Hammond . P : . : : » 68 10 “6 
For Making Bookcases for Gallery of Librarian’s Room for the Jenkins ; ; : , ; f p . 6710 0 
ei Ora rot GARRETT & SON, Clapham Old Town (accepted) 63 0 0 
2N a F ‘ - “ 2 4 | cs ; “ 
F avnin mig ae nes ne ) . Wal ogi For Cleansing the Three Cold-water Reservoirs at the Abbey 
fh Eee ibaa OF aly | BE OACE Lon, Sey aoe Mills Pumping Station, for the Metropolitan Board of 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). Aerie 
LONDON. Mowlem & Co. . . ° . e e . 25 0. 30 
For Erection of House, Tavistock Road, Woodford. Mr. B. Holloway . Co i 57D avai 
THIGH, Architect. SHELBOURNE & Co. (accepted) . . . . 150: 0 6 
Woonnrmdr os. : ; ; . £1,142 0 ©| For Repair of Tavistock Crescent Footbridge, for the Ken- 
J: Hack. , : : ; : 1173420 0 sington Vestry. 
M. Wells . : ‘ é ‘ ‘ =. O27 MO EO YOUNG & Co. (accepted) . . . ° « £890. 208 6 
THE 
OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 9 
London Drawin (fice per gee tea tite GRUNDY’S PATENT 
J For Sale, for Hire, and oe the Three Years’ System. WAR M -Al re 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
_ Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 


The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANIT- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
asually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities ; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 


Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


WORKING DRAWINGS from ROUGH SKETCHES. Clients 
may rely upon the greatest care and attention being devoted to 
the preparation of above. 


ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING 


OFFICE. 
NOTICE. 


This Office has removed to 
No. 39 GREAT JAMES STREET, BEDFORD 
ROW, W.C., 
where more commodious Offices have been secured. Work 
can now be received at all hours DAY and NIGHT. 
Every description of work done for Architects, Engineers, 
Surveyors, and Others. TERMS STRICTLY 
MODERATE. C. DICKINSON, Manager. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


PAUL BALIN, Paris, Wall Decorations, Gobelin Tapes- 
tries, Fmbroideries, Venetian and Genoese Velvets, 
Antique Leathers of Cordova, Italy and Flanders, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8s. S. PHILLIPS. 


JOLUME XXXIII. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


LAMS & CO, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


1 PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 


«> SoLE ADpDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


GOODMAN & CO. 


NOTE—CITY OFFICES :— 
72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


FIRE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
BLUE: BRICKS, &e. 
SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 
BE. Bowen, Stourbridge; Wm. Harriman & Co. (Limited), 
Newcastle ; The ALDRIDGE COLLIERY Co. (Blue Bricks, &c.); 


BowEn & Epwarps, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 
Pots); Praca & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 


Stores at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN ; 
G. E. R. Depot, DEVONSHIRE STREET, EH. 
L. & N.-W. R. Depor, OLD ForD, E. 


SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post! 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM, | 


wool 


2] 


&e. 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June10, 1884. 


“Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, and given eyery satisfaction where L 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

**To Mr. Grundy. JaMmuEs WEIR, F.R.1.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


“Dear Mr. GruNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have theirschools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884. 

“ Dean Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, — 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 


From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR SiR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
o30nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May l.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.— Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 


OcroBeR 30, 1885. } 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 


For Pulling Down the Caledonian Public-house, Stoke Newing- 


ton Road, and Erecting five Shops 
STILES, Architect. , 

W. Good . 4 

Steel Bros. 

W. Shurmur 

S. Goodall. ‘ 5 

G. Mower . 4 Seg lth 


For Rebuilding the Tabernacle, Chatsworth Road, Clapton 


LONDON — continued. 


For Sundry Additions to Brewing Plant at the Lion Brewery, 


on Site. Mr. 1 Broad Street; Golden Square, for: Messrs. Huggins & Co., 
to the Designs and under the Superintendence of Messrs. 
+ £4,305 ay 46 Scamell .& Colyer, Civil BN Sta cee 18 SN George Street, 
At ser "Ol oO Westminster, S.W. 
3,879 0 oO R. Moreland & Sons, eacae é : £2,380 o 0 
3,814 0 0 THORNEWILL & WARHAM,_ Burton-on- -Trent 
3,679 0 oO (accepted) 13571 (ONEO 


For Enclosing Additional Land, Beeaite Covered Playground, 


&c., at Morning me School, for the School Board. 


Park, for’ the Rev. T. Jackson. Messrs. KERRIDGE & C. Cox . : Be Abe = £660" 0, © 
SON, Architects. G. S. Pritchard & Son : : 638 10 oO 
R. W. Spelt. . F £1798 0 oO W. Shurmur. : : 594 0 6 
Barber, Son, & Lutwyche . : . 1,550 0 O G. F. Sargeant . . . . 542 O10 
ee & Co. . . . ee. Oo O|}| For Fire Extinguishing Appar atus at the Board Offices. 
: . 1,300 0 0 Tylor & Sons : ; 62 0 O 
J. Jarvis & Hammond 1,330 Ok Snad Mason & Co. ari 0 
Sony 
we Wilks ites oF 0 Merryweather & Sons. 51 15 0 
i n 2 2 
Pelt nds & Son ate oe : For Taking Old Gas-meters from the School Board. 
H. Dearsley oe ee ae W. G. Cannon. Stevens & Sons. 
J. Godfrey & Son 122 cates 1o-light meterseach .fo 3 oO — 
R. Swan . 2A sO. O 2 ” ” ” ie) : 6 £0 3 y 
Bennett Bros. 1,200.0 0 aD a BE as OR ene 
H. Winkley 1150 0 0 Be ” » 9 gee Ae 0; fog 
J. Garrud *. Tiez OF O ae ” ea : 2 ri 3 = 2 
eehallis.  *. L371. O Seas Meee 9 3 
‘ : 100 (6 93, Te) — 
For Enlargement of Wesleyan Mission Premises, Cable Street, | _. J. Dodson offers £7 10s. for the meters. 
E. Mr. F. BorEHAM, Architect, 52 Finsbury Pavement. f oe ane Schoolkeeper’ s House, Larkhall Lane School. 
avis Bros. . : ‘ ; 2 AITO 6 
eee : . is 9 |. Mallett ay 15 0 
J. Grover & Sons. 1,297. o o| For Taking, up Old and ton ing ee Block Flooring at Har- 
Harris & Wardrop 269 Oo oO wood Road School. 
G. T. Williams & Co... 1,260 0 O Holloway Bros. £450.90 © 
J. Holloway. Peace’. 17890).0" © Sar ti & Co. : , [400.0840 
J. Allen & Sons cate 1,068 0 o . Oldrey : ; ; , 13akOR 6 
For Repairing Terra-cotta Treads on Staircases, Caledonian 
For Sanitary . Improvements, including New Drains in Con- Road Schools. 
crete, at 22 Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W., for Mrs. McCormick & Sons. é , £73) tone 
Gillespie. Mr. MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.LB. A. ’ Architect A. & W. Marchant 52:95 98 ONO 
and Sanitary Surveyor, 8 Park Place Villas, Ww. G. S. S. Williams & Son 2-*9 0 
ANDREWS (accepted) . Spent : ehIIO 5° 0 B. Curtis Tr oy el : 56,10 Oo 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle asin Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
Established in 1880. 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI, 


The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of 
making the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, 
and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hitherto 
charged abroad or by the London agents. 


See “Building News,” Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the 
Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at15s. per sq. ft. 
Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at 
20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing. 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important discovery in Beoeinut didcovery In the process of making | | 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- |} i 
‘Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only 1s. 6d. per | Beeiaeeeamen 


known ‘ 
sii apm than the pace of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet_pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters, they are found a in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s, 6d. P r cwt. less 

These Steel Cut Nails are meee ly suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND "SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special) pecial), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.G... FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


OF. yeah KN 


“Wrot IRonwo x 
WROT |RON SASHES k CRSEMENTS.. 
FIRE PROOF & INSURANCE: Doors. ° 
ECOLE Sine {1 CRE x Domes |¢ 

“FURNITURE: 
puestoes S % dias on RPeLIeRTiON: 


~ 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHISITiON, PLYMOUTH. 
GIBBARD’S PATENT 
RELIABLE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Works: TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1885. 
DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY, 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced. 
No Chemical Baths are required. Water only is used. The 
manipulation is exactly similar to the Ferro-Prussiate Process. 
No adoitional Apparatus is required. The copies are in Ink, and 
are quite permanent. 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom ;— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpoot. 


Specimcn and Gtreslar on daplitaded 


G. & T. EARLE, 


HULL, 
MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS 
LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 


}) PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PARIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC. 


EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 
stucco work, and for use in sewage works and the construction o 
Gas Holder Tanks. 

EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
is specially useful in cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 
contended with. 


To Builders, 


Architects, and Others. 


: | GRIFFITHS é & SONS 
- 


Beg to call attention 
to their 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


Or 


IRON DOORS 


For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses, 


N sth sam Book: keeper ies double entry seeks 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


R-EXNGAGEMENT. Thorough knowledge of the Build- 
ing trades. Excellent testimonials as to ability, &c,—Address, 
AS. BURCI 8&8, Post Office, Leicester; 


For all purposes. 
Bacon Drying, Sugar Refineries, &c , 


ONLY ADDRESS :— 
43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C 


&e,; 


and other Tiles. 


6 THE ARCHITEOT. 


[OctopEr 30, 1885. 


_ SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. 
For Partitions for Boys and Girls at Kender Street School. 


J. Holloway. d . . . : . OIC yO 
G. Groom . ° e e e ° e ° 96 See) 
G. B. Ash . ° . e ° e ® ° Week NW {) 
Ji W. Roy e e e e e e e e 76 O's 
For Cleaning Schoolkeeper’s Ory: Eveiington Street School. 
W. Horneit . ‘ ‘ ° . . ee TAGEO=. O 
W. Oldrey .. ‘ ‘ ; 2 : fen OO 
For Partitions for Boys and Girls at Ann Street School. 
McCormick & Sons. : ° : : s LITIED OO 
G. S. Pritchard & Son . . : : . «8 68707 0 


For Repairs to Furniture for the School Board. 
Latiner Road. Mornington Road. 


Davis Bros. .f10 9 o Jenkins : 22-85 OF 
Cruwys . nO aeOnO. Davis Bros. . 1d AO oO 
Hughes’ . - 810 0 —Cruwys ° sx ¥4) 10) 0 
London Fields. ; Nichol Street. 
Davis Bros, .- 15 18 o Richards , aia yon O 
Ligghes arcu e715 oro Hughes : O19 9 
Richards . eee es ao Troughton & ol S130 
Summerford Street. Boundary Lane. 
Richards . « PL LO a Bodker - «ee OFI9/ 40 
Cruwys « fO-to 2 Williams , ‘4 ORONO 
Troughton& Co. 9 19 oO Dowling . in eoulze a 
New Road. Winstanley Road. 
Hornett . «19 12 0 Davis Bros. eels eeO 


Jones ( 3 13h LG) «e 


Williams . eel 3d 
DavisiBrosiawaeeL2 bl. £0 


Dowling 206s: SF SI 28NO 


South Lambeth Road. Victory Place. 
Hornett 155220 Davis Bros. 23113 4) 20 
Williams . 8 0 oO Bodker . slPer £2146 
Jones : TuaAgQ <0 Dowling . s SFOWVO PO 

Southampton Street. Fleet Road. 

Hornett . 23°53. 40 © aejenkins “ alt Loo 

Bodker . e 1970 -© Davis Bros. isp ca Be ng Fe 2) 

Jones ‘ st (E67 For 1D Cruwys ' wis EDst Ol 
WORTHAMPTON. 


For Heating the N.S.B. Public Elementary Schools, Military 
Road, Northampton. 
J.L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 


LOWESTOFT. 
For Building Chapel, ae a Lichgate,, Hagel ne Wall, &c., 
Lowestoft. 
George Kenny, Ipswich e . ° ‘ if,3;898 0 0 
George Bate, Lowestoft .. .«, : +, 445ee0F 0 
James F. W. Bray, Yarmouth . : ‘ © 939345 -1I4 0 
Guymer & Wilkins, Lowestoft .. .« «. © «33250: OF O 
Robert Morris, Ditchingham ., ‘ ° . (3,225°3 04 0 
Alfred Browne, Braintree.. .«. «, -« *, 3,170. 0} O 
J. & B. Swatman, Lowestoft . ° . -. 3065 Oras 
James Youngs & Son, Norwich . at, ort 308.1 + Oia 
ARTHUR BEDWELL, Lowestoft (accepted) o-. 2,975.40 O 


LUTON. , 
For Supply of Iron Palisading and Gates and a Brick and 
Stone Wall for Front of Cemetery at Aley Green, for the 
Caddington & Humbershoe Cemetery Committee, Luton 
Union, under the direction of Mr. JOSEPH ANSTEE, pee 
Surveyor of the Rural Sanitary Authority. 


D. Dunham, Luton, wall and fence . ° £70 pce 
J. Robinson, Dunstable, wall and fence , - 169 10 oO 
Norman Lines, Luton, wall and fence : ». 106 21620 
Jennings & Gates, Luton, wall . . ° >. Lae patos 
F. & T. Hall, Harpenden, wall . . . «'* 102 1d o 
J. Robinson, ‘Dunstable, wall . «. 98 10' 0 
Ep. HALL, Markyate Street, wall (accepted) et Oh TOy. O 
BROWN & "GREEN, Luton, fence (accepted) . itd Rue ee) 
Jennings & Gates, Luton, fence . . ° ¢ *B0GRT Ze O 
Cranfield & Pease, Luton, fence. . oe 3 5.0 
NOTTINGHAM. 


For Erection of Cricket Pavilion, Nottingham, for the County 


Club. Mr. H. M. TOWNSEND, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Peterborough. Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove. 
G. Bell & Son, Nottingham. : . of, SIAL O 
C. Barnes, Newark . e ° . . - 4,920 0.0 
FE. Hind, Nottingham : ae ° «. 4,865; Of o 
Dennett & Ingle, Nottingham . os As eK A,74EALOk O 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . e ° o 58 4,6522.0t Oo 
Neds Adams, Nottingham . : ° o: -45539.°.0.70 
T. FisH & Son, Nottingham (accepted) oie a oO 


. 4,033 


OLDHAM. 
| For Wood-block Flooring at the Independent Schools. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted ) 


Panes! :— WAT. E. SS SS me CO., 


3 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 


W, RAMMAGE & CO. | 


CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ENGINEERS, 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


‘A? Old Broad St., London, E.G 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, &c. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER. SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT- “WATER JOINT IS JONES’S DURABLE. 
= iMPROVED' Specially NEAT. 

EXPANSION JOINT {keel 

‘ ‘INCE For CHURCHES, 

USED ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, is SCHOOLS, 
ALW AYS STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS 
Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
USED PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and 
, MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. &e. 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Illustrated Catalogu and Price List Free. SILVER MEDAL 1881. 


GEORGE WOOLLISCROFT & SON, 


Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


MANUPACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Depot—-25a Cookridge Street, LEEDS. 


Blue Bricks, suitable for Railway and other purposes. Roof, Ridge, Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 
Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, suitable for Churches, Public and other Buildings, as they 
are lighter, harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of water, compared with the ordinary-made Plastic Tiles. Also 
Paving Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Marl. 


LONDON AGENCY—52 Finsbur y Pavement, H.G. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION FREE OF CHARGE. 
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NEWARK. 


¥or Building Shop, Dwelling-house, and Out-office, Balderton 
Gate, Newark. Mr. GEO. SHEPPARD, Architect, Newark. 


F. Crossland, North Gate . ‘ 4 wt LAO. O70 
Thos. Cosham, London Road: . ‘ havile oA bbe DIO 
McKenzie & Son, King’s Road . . ‘ - 449.17 6 
Brown & Son, London Road - : ‘ £ Adgrv70eco 
C. Baines, Lombard Street . . ° . » 449.0 0 
F,, Duke, Victoria Street . . ° . 9429 10780 
“-W. Coombes, Harcourt Street . : . b RAID LOO 
_J. K. Whate, Albert Street . d A d iaa7 tO sO 
W. DUKE, Victoria Street (accepted) . . aeR09u O20 
For Building Mission Room, Infants’ School, and Outbuildings, 
Barnby Road, Newton Street, Newark. Mr. GEO. SHEP- 
PARD, Borough Surveyor, Newark. 
McKenzie & Son, King’s Road . ° SKA OA Str, OO 
T. Cosham, London Road . ° : ° 5 AE CE) 
C. Lane, Carter Gate . ° . ° ° f FOS 710.0 
‘F. Duke, Victoria Street. ‘ . sim areal ACs. Os QO 
W. Coombes, Harcourt Street . ° eaiebae 72 3260. O 
C. Baines, Lombard Street . . ° A 20 OmO 
Brown & Son, London Road ° ° ° 5 CO) Oe) 
W. Duke, Victoria Street . ° ° ° e070. 0. O 
F. Crossland, North Gate . ° . ° oP U59q, 02 © 
PLYMOUTH. 


For Construction of Extension to Sewer Outfall at Lipson Vale, 
for the Plymouth Corporation. Mr. GEORGE D. BELLAMY, 
C.E., Borough Engineer, Plymouth. 


Geo. H. Smith & Son. 4 . . A 27643) 150 
- Henderson & Son A : . : maj igs Papas 21 lee Yak 
Shaddock Bros. : cS ‘ pe vent -s25 0 OC 
HILL & Co, (accepted). . . . ° . *529° "0 oO 
Alternative Plait. ie) +t 
<t Geo. H. Smith & Son ° ° r) ° ei: oriye 697 15 16) 
- Seth Bevan . ‘ ° ° P . en eies99 4:05 9; 
‘Shaddock Bros. . . ° . ° eeahibgck FOr 1 
Hill & Co. . ‘ e e ° e See a) 560 Oo oO 


SKIPTON. 


for Wood-block Flooring at House, Thornton-in-Craven. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). 


RADCLIFFE. 
For Building House at Radcliffe. Mr. HARRY GILL, Archi- 
tect, Nottingham. Quantities by the Architect. 


J. Cooper, Nottingham : ; ; : . £648 90 oO 
H. Scott, Nottingham . ° . . . Ler O37 2.02 O 
Edson, Nottingham . : ° : . 6375 Oo 
F. Wartnaby, Nottingham . ‘ ° : « 635” .0: Oo 
Huskman & Jefferys, Nottingham . : * 10250. 0 
R. Fisher, Nottingham ; : . . és) O25720% 0 
Stead & Richardson, Carlton. - A 1 O25 OREO 
H. & J. Dyer, Nottingham . a ° > . G21°* On 0 
A. Key, Carlton. . : . . . °  O2IORO 
Paulson, Nottingham . . : . ‘ 4 Of 2Om.O 
Wooll Bros.;'Nottingham . ‘ . . VS GLs On oO 
J. W. Priestley, Nottingham O . . 47 604/10; 0 
Keeling, Nottingham . : ° ‘ . * 000-08 O 
H. Oakey, Nottingham : . . : . 600 0 0 
Vickertagg, Radcliffe-on-Trent . . - 5 OOO 
Lawson, Nottingham : : ; ; «4 5907 On 0 
Moore Bros., Nottingham (accepted) + eat OO ee 
RAMSGATE. 
For Construction of Main Drainage Works, Ramsgate. Mr. 


_ WitiiaM C. BAILEY, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. Quan- 
tities by the Engineer. 


—) 


| = 
Total 
Total 
Name of Contract Contract | Contract peas i Amount for 
Contractor. IN Gas | No. 2. No. 4. | ae “1 |Nos. 2 and 4 
| - | Contract. Contract. 
for sed OG esa Nae Ss FA Lot straincnhy ed 
Cooke & Go.:.) 2,258 0.03167 0 0} 8,346 ©. ©)23,771 9 0 — 
G. Moss 8,364 12 413,856 7. 2111,493 15 523,711 ‘14 11 — 
Neave . : 8,500 0 03500 ‘0 ‘0] 9,5CO 0 021,500 0 0 _— 
W. Frostick . 10,173. 0 03,123 9 0| 6,73220 029,028 9 0 — 
Paramor & Son . | 9,800 0 03,100 0 9 6,coo o 018,9:0 0 ¢ — 
Sanders 7,749 © 03,365 © 0] 6,580.0 017,694 90 ¢ -- 
Meats Bros, ;. - | 8,947 © 02,070 18 11] 6,450 2 617,468 10 10 — 
W. &T. Denne . | 8,500 0 02,765 0 0] 5,692 0' 016,955 0 © —_— 
Newby Bros. 7,965 9 013,342.16 .0} 4)123 13 015,431 18 ¢ _ 
J. Forwalk . kee 14,823, © 10] 8,410 5 -3] — 19,239 «G@. ¥ 
W. Webster . — 4,012 0 of} 8,550 0 oO} _ 12,562 0 oO 
Turner & Sons _ l3 900 0 ©| 8,21r oO o| — I2,III 0 O 
G. Bell . F, -— |3,086 0 0o| 7,600 0 oO} — 10,686 0 © 
Beardthaw . Bag |3,659 o* o|-6,129 0 ¢| —_— 9,779 ;0 Oo 
C, Home °«: :—:,,.,1|3,509 27 6| 3,999.19 9 = 7,500 17 3 
Wo, BOAR T fa 5 — — 15,964 © O} “= — 
Fe earking?) Whee pes — = 5.74t 8 +7) F = 4 
Etheridge | aieepee eee | _ 4,359.40 .48) — _ 
Engineer’s estimate) 7,905 0 ©3,210 0 © 4,299 0 €15,405 0 0 _— 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22, Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


PRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO™” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. CORSHAM DOWN 
= Spat, 2s eee ae ee 5 


BEST BATH. STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 22h:879932 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., 1? 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


VENTILATION. 


The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 


STONE BROTHERS, 


Pans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- BATH STONE MERCH ANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


CertiFicatz Books for Instalments, 3s., or witb 


BOX GROUND, 


is b 
THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


(Inlet and Exhaust) 
OK THE 


Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co., 
115 VICTORIA STRERT, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—“* SANITATION, Lonpox.” 


FARLEIGH DOWN 
COMBE DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices & Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 


PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSSOLSHSOO VIS 


GS) 


receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 253. per ream, 
Spracunr’s TABLES, upon application. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 
Group III. (South Gallery, North Court), Stand 382. 


resister  DAVODILOS,? =| SIMPLEX 


SUMMER DRIED 
“CORSHAM DOWN” 


AND OTHER 


BATH STONE. 


PUTNEY’S 


PATENT FLOORING, 


- ORNAMENTAL FLOOR BORDERS, 


DADOS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, &c. 


Patented throughout Europe, the United States 
of America, and the Colonies. 


Full Particulars and Prices of A. PUTNEY, GROVER & Co. (Zimited), Engineers, &e. 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


4 & * & * PARTICULARS (SENT. Post Free). * * * * * 
POSCCSSS SSS SSSSSS SES SE STO SOOSHOESH OG 


Baltic Wharf, Paddington, London, W.; or of 
his Agents, throughout the Country. 


 “SANITAS” 


s = SY} 


GLAZING 


For. ROOFS, * 
xx kx xe SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, |lRON, OR PuTTY USED 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PDAS P PSS LLLLDPLLDL LAI I 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES, 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


: E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
HILL & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


Tor the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c. 


WORKS_ HALIFAX. 
r SUCCESSORS TO THE 
ORIGINAL “‘WATSON’S’ VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB, 1852. 


4K KK OK OK K 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 

: Exhibition, 1881. ; 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO_600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 
The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application. 


Veo & CO., Quarry Owners. 
/ Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 


Railway Station, for all varieties of . 3 : 
Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


BATH STONE, { Specitications and Builders’ use - 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


Pi fd Sa FOSS <P MEL Rt LA EI 1 eR Ee ee ae 
a SE SES 
Vena (age 19) requires SITUATION in an 

Architect's Office. Three years’ experience in a Quantity- 
Surveyor’s and Architect’s Uftice,_Address, H. J. W., 11 Wall- 
wood Road, Leytonstone, Essex. 
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OLD LEAKE. 
For Building Teacher’s House at Central Schools, Leake 
Common Side, for the Leake School Board. : 


P. Pinder & Son, Boston’ . : Xf 304 = OF 0 
J. & W. Richardson, Old*Leake . 2 SeSOOS. Ln. O 
J. Lucas, Boston . : 200 80.1.0 
W. Greenfield, Boston. 286 10 oO 
J. Rossington, "Boston . Alien O © 
J. W. Darby, Boston : ; PAM Oh © 
J. RICHARDSON, Old Leake, Boston (accepted) . vail pat Fees. 


SOLIHULL. 


For Alterations and Additions to’ the Union Workhouse, 
Solihull’ Mr. F. °B. ENDALL, Architect. Quantities by 
the Architect. 


Horsley Bros. . LRN on 
Tillersley ip ion Reh 86: 
Bradney. : 7A OmO. 
Gowing & Ingram 723 TT .O 
Deebank & Sons . 675°*0- © 
BRAGG BROS. (atvepted) 65050: 50 


TUNBRIDGE. 
For Erection of the Lodge at Roughway Paper Mills, near Tun- 
bridge, Kent, for Messrs. K. D, Durner & Co. Mra i. 


PERCY MONCKTON, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 36 Great James | 


Street; W-C: 
ALLCORN & SONS (accepted) 


UXBRIDGE. 


For Constructing about 770 feet of 12-inch and 1,300 feet of 
g-inch Pipe Sewer under the High Road from the Police 


. LLFQyeo 0 


Station to the old Post-office, Harefield, Uxbridge. Mr. 
FREEWARD, Surveyor. 
O. Ambrose, 13 Nicoll Road, Harlesden . £465 o 
W. Nicholls, Truro Road, Wood Green 2 335 ule 


D. Collett, Harefield Village : 
& BROWN, jun., Harefield Village e (accepted) 
Surveyor’s estimate. © (235 520 


NO 

“I 

Ke) 
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- 
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Ham Hill stones Ham Hill Bronesst “inky em Hill 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN -HANN & 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 
Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
Basin, N. W. [ADVT. 


GRANT, BROS. & O0,, Ji; 


20 HIGH Sieh LONDON, W.C. 


DW ELLING-FHOUSES 


And all kinds of Buildings fitted with 


ELECTRIC BELLS 
INDICATORS 


IN A SUPERIOR AND ECONOMICAL STYLE. 
ARCHITECTS ASSISTED WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AND ADVICE. 


AND 


GRANT’S IMPROVED 


LIFTS IN NEW YORK. 


RULES for the inspection of passenger-elevators have beer 
issued by Superintendent D’Oench, of the Bureau Buildings, in 
New York. .One.of the building inspectors will be detailed as. 
inspector of .passenger-elevators, and will see that the rules are 
observed. Manufacturers of elevators must furnish to the 
Superintendent of Buildings lists of their elevators. Every 
passenger-elevator shall have the weight it can carry displayed 
prominently on a metal plate in raised letters, and it shall be 
the inspector’s business to examine the car carefully at least 
once in three months and report its condition. In case of any 
break or defect, notice shall be given at the Bureau of Build- 
ings and the elevator shall not be used again until permission ig 
given in writing. Any person employed to take charge of an 
elevator shall have at least a month’s training under the instruc- 
tion of a competent person. — He shall be more than eighteen 
years old, and shall thoroughly overhaul his elevator once im 
twenty-four hours: If found incompetent or disqualified the 
superintendent shall so-advise his employer, upon whom thence- 
forward the responsibility for his acts shall rest. 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE memorial tablet, in memory of the officers who 
have fallen in battle while serving with the 22nd Regiment, has. 
just been placed in the south transept of Chester Cathedral. 
The tablet occupies the whole of the space from floor-line to 
string-course, and is executed in “opus sextile.” The work 
was designed and executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, 
of Garrick Street, London, under the supervision of the archi- 
tect, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A. 


THE American Elevator Company have just been awarded 
the contract for two of their standard hydraulic elevators, to be 
erected at once in the Hotel Suisse,in Lucerne, Switzerland. 
About a year ago this company erected one passenger elevator 
of the same type in the Hé6tel Lucernerhoff, at Lucerne, and 
the satisfaction given by it has made it necessary for the Hotel 
Suisse to follow suit. 

A THREE-LIGHT stained-glass window has just been placed 
in the south side, next the west end, in Pear Tree Church, 
Southampton, to the memory of the late J. Hallett Brown, 


0 OO 
pceee 


ALL FITTING GUARANTEED FOR 2 YEARS. 


\ 
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WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
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part of the World. 


Ml. C. DUFFY & SON, 


Saw-Mills and Steam Turnery, £ 


66 STORKS RD., LONDON, S.E. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 
WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any 


Estimates Free on Application. 


WOOD PAVING. 
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M.D., late of Ridgeway, Southampton. The subjects of the 
window illustrate “ Visiting the sick,” “ Receiving the stranger,” 
“ A stranger and ye took me in,” “ Christ in the house of Simon 
the leper.” The window was designed and executed by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, London. The architect is 
Mr. J. Piers St. Aubyn. 


AT the fourth annual general meeting of William Sugg & 

Co. (Limited), held on Wednesday at the Charing Cross Hotel, 

after carrying 2,269/. to the reserve and depreciation for the 

year ended June 30 last, a dividend was declared at the rate of 
.-7 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax. 


WE much regret to announce the death of Mr. W. H. 
Lascelles, who was so well known throughout the building 
trade. His genial character and great abilities won for him 
the respect of all who knew him. We understand his death 
will not affect the business at 121 Bunhill Row, of which he 
was for so many years the proprietor, as, owing to failing health, 
he retired from it several years ago. 


Messrs. C. M. Durry & SONS, of Bermondsey, have ob- 
tained a silver medal at the International Exhibition at the 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, and a bronze medal at the 
Inventions Exhibition, in each the only awards in the com- 
petition for block floors. The firm has now taken out a patent 
for a new system of flooring, “The improved and perfectly 
immovable acme-block flooring.” Messrs. Duffy & Son have 
endeavoured in this system to provide against the possibility of 
any blocks getting loose, by the use of carefully-selected wood 
thoroughly seasoned, and by perfecting of keying or bonding, 
and by insuring a perfectly tight fit and complete uniformity 
throughout. A groove runs longitudinally at the bottom of 
each side of the block. The adhesive compound into which 
each block is dipped before it is placed 2 sz¢z on the concrete 
and cement enters the grooves, and a key in addition to the 
bonding together of the blocks by dowel pins. With good 
material employed and good workmanship, there is no reason 
why this should not prove a serviceable floor, 


MEssRs. NIGHTINGALE & Co., Great Grimsby, have re- 
cently laid their wood floors in the following places :—Private 
dwelling-house at Goring, for Mr. Percy G. Stone, architect, 
London ; Low Bentham rectory, Lancaster, Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., architect, London; Raveningham Church, 
Messrs. Somers Clarke and J. T. Micklethwaite, architects, 
London ; Liberal Club, Great Grimsby, Mr. Charles Bell, 


architect, London ; Southport Convalescent Hospital, Messrs. 
Paull & Bonella, architects, London: Old Meeting Chapel, 
Kidderminster,. Messrs. Tarring & Wilkinson, architects, 
London ; Mission Hall, Cambridge, Messrs. Searle & Hayes, 
architects, London; St. Ann’s Roman Catholic Schools, 
Birmingham, Mr. Albert Vicars, architect, London ; Baptist 
chapel and school, Lincoln, Mr. J. Wallis Chapman, archi- 
tect, London; Warter Priory Mansion, Messrs. Smith & 
Brodrick, architects, Hull; Tranby Croft Mansion, for Mr. 
C. H. Wilson, Esq., Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, architects, 
Hull ; insane wards, Birkenhead Workhouse, Messrs. Hoult 
& Wise, architects, Liverpool; Stagshaw House, Corbridge, 
Messrs. Austin & Johnson, architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Tong Hall, Bradford, for Sir Robert Tempest, Bart., Messrs. 
Chorley & Connon, architects, Leeds; Yedhow Hall, Leeds, 
Messrs. Chorley & Connon, architects, Leeds. 

WE_-have before in these columns spoken of “Wright’s 
Fixing Blocks,” and are glad to say this simple and excellent 
patent is finding favour wherever used. It will be sufficient 
here, however, to say that architects and builders of standing 
are able not only to speak of it in terms of high approval, but 
also to recommend its use by others. Indeed, it would have 
been surprising were it otherwise, as a practical man will recog- 
nise at once the superiority of the patent fireproof fixing blocks 
over the old methods practised, which at their best only dida 
sort of makeshift service. The original idea, no doubt, arose 
very simply from the annoyance arising, sooner or later, in 
different ways from the use of wood plugs, &c., driven into 
walls to furnish a hold for nails, &c., with the result that we 
have an article that is of use for no end of purposes, and is as 
perfect as the substitutes used previously were imperfect. The 
blocks require simply bedding in mortar without breaking up 
the bond. They may be used with safety near flues and in 
party-walls, being unaffected by fire or water. They may 
further be safely used for fixing jamb linings, skirtings, solid 
door frames, window linings, architraves, wood dados, wall 
strings of stairs, match-boarding, map and picture rails, chan 
rails, &c.; for fixing floor boards to concrete floors without 
wood joists, battening to walls for lath and plaster, or for slate 
and tile hanging, &c. ; also for fixing gasfitters and bellhangers’ 
appliances, and they may be advantageously introduced into 
greenhouse and garden walls for nailing up vines, trees, &c., 
&c. The patentee, Mr. George A. Wright, 13 Westminster 
Chambers, has also recently introduced a special dovetailed 
fireproof fixing block for nailing floor-boards to fireproof or 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


GILBERT KEMP 


(LATE WILLIAM KEMP), 


CONTRACTING AUCTIONEER, 


Contractors and Builders’ Appraiser and Broker, 


57 & 58 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTATES MANAGED, RENT RECOVERED, DISTRAINTS PERSONALLY LEVIED, 


And all Collections paid over at the Office, or sent by Post, on the same day as made. 


Estimates Free for Holding Auction Sales in any part of the United Kingdom. Surveyor to the Builders’ Association: 
N.B.—Estates and Dilapidated Property taken over upon Repairing Leases at a Fixed Rental, thus saving Owners and Landlords from 


all trouble and anxiety. = oA es ee 
ne WOOD CARVINGS. 
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- =  # PARQUET FLOORINGS. LIES. ) CARVINGS. | 
@ 5 ber. in Stock, ready for Laying. Tn) All Styles executed for the Trade at Specia 
zs >= [=F OIG ACINOE Di OO EOARDS. = = Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts o® 
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concrete floors, omitting the usual wood joists, saving depth in 
floor, and preventing spaces for the accumulation of dust, &c, 
Similar blocks may be had for nailing either match-boarding or 
fillets to the under side of concrete floors. 


THE DAVEY MOTOR. 


THE Davey Safety Engine of Messrs. Hathorn, Davey & Co., 
of Leeds, is now coming into such extensive use for electric- 
lighting purposes in domestic installations, and for driving 
light machinery, such as chaff-cutters, churns, washing- 
machines, and the like, and also for pumping water for 
the supply of houses, that a short description of it will 
be of interest. Two motors, of 4 horse-power each, have 
been at work driving dynamos at the Inventions Exhibition 
since its commencement, for lighting Messrs. Spiers & Pond’s 
cellars and some of the offices. 

The question of small motors, from 3 to 5 or 6 horse-power, 
is always a matter of difficulty, notwithstanding that we have 
already a number of gas-engines, hot-air motors, and water 
motors, designed especially to meet the wants of small manu- 
facturers. Many of these engines, however, are too compli- 
cated to come into general use, and much difficulty is often 
experienced in keeping the piston and cylinder of air-motors 
and gas-engines in order, the heat of the parts being so intense 
that. the lubricating oil is burnt up. The principal require- 
ments for small motors are simplicity in construction, attend- 
ance, durability, and no risk of explosion. Although there are 
many small steam-engines designed with this purpose in view, 
few of them satisfy the purchaser, on account of having their 
boilers so small that safety is uncertain, and the trouble of 
keeping up steam considerable. 

- The engine invented by Mr. Henry Davey, of the firm of 
Hathorn, Davey & Co., is a low-pressure condensing engine. 
The pressure in the boiler, it is stated, never rises much above 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, and the boiler is in consequence 
as non-explosive as a tea-kettle, whilst no steam-gauge or safety- 
valve (in the ordinary sense of the term) is required ;. a flat plate 
laid. on the top of the boiler, similar to the lid of a kettle, 
answering the purpose. The boiler consists of two pieces of 
cast iron, and possesses an advantage over wrought-iron boilers 
in that it never can burn out on account of low water. The 
firing is simple, and either. coal, coke, or wood may be used. 
The cylinder, as well as the piston-head and rod, being made 


IN-EXTENSIVE USE Ft 
NO OTHER CLA ZING: BA 
‘MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGT: 


NANGTUS BELL-CO 


| be of interest. 


of bronze, but little oiling is required. The quantity of water 
needed is, of course, much smaller than for an ordinary steam- 
engine, on account of the evaporation being less than one-half 
that of the ordinary slide-valve engine of the same power ; whilst 
the water is required to be raised to only 212 degrees, in place 
of 300 to 340 degrees as in ordinary boilers; The engine is 
most simple, and requires very little fixing. At the same time, 
by the direct action of the power on both sides of the cylinder, 
it is as positive in its action as a high-pressure steam-engine. 
Several gold medals have been awarded to the inventor, viz., 
at the “ Inventories,” by the Society of Arts, and by the Royal 
Agricultural Society. The fuel consumed is said to be 6 Ibs. of 
gas coke per effective horse-power per hour. 


WROUGHT-IRON WORK. 


THE use of ironwork in the shape of gates, railings, &c., is now 
so universal, and the eye is so oblivious to it by custom, that only 
now and again is notice attracted to its. presence when really 
good work distinguishes it from the usual types of unredeemed 
clumsiness and ugliness on the one hand, or the vulgarity of 
over elaboration on the other. We remember a case in point in 
an out-of-the-way railway station in the north of England, 
where the ordinary iron railings, and other iron work of the 
utmost simplicity, attracted attention by its beauty. The merit 
of the work in this case was that all was solid and fitted for the 
purposes wanted, and besides there were none of the ornamental 
appendages that are always being broken off by accident, 
or of set purpose. The design was a floral treatment conven- 
tionalised and introduced with so sparing a hand as to be sug- 
gestive. Yet the result was more refined than pretentious 
elaboration, examples of which are common nowadays. 

We are glad to see in regard to this that at the Artisans’ 
Dwellings just opened in Liverpool on the Nash Grove site, 
special attention has been paid to the feature of wrought-iron 
work, and that Mr. Dunscombe, the city engineer, has been 
particularly happy in his selection of designs, which are most 
creditable to the firm of manufacturers, Messrs. Worrall & Co., 
of Liverpool, in which simplicity and grace are combined. 
The light scrolls, gracefully waving lines, and geometrical 
forms, though economically introduced, are sufficient, as will be 
observed by visitors, to render a huge quadrangle of brick 
buildings pleasing te the eye. A description of the work will 
The five entrances are furnished with wrought- 
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iron gates hung on a-novel.principle, calculated to resist wear, 
and rendering the gates, though massive, easy of manipulation. 
A-half-circular concrete floor, projecting from the building, sup- 
ported by terra-cotta brackets, and surrounded by a panelled 
cast-iron guard, which latter also serves as a plinth for an orna- 
mental railing, forms a cheap and efficient balcony to each floor. 
The stairways and landings, all of Yorkshire stone, are pro- 
tected by ornamental wrought-iron handrails and balusters. 
Every window throughout the buildings is provided with a neat 
wrought-iron dwarf balcony, intended .to protect flower-pots. 
Each entrance is lighted by a gas. lamp, with number-plate 
attached, supported by.a wrought-iron bracket, simple in con- 
struction, but exceedingly elegant. The whole of this work has 
been executed by Messrs. Worrall & Co., of Manchester Street, 
Liverpool, who are giving their exclusive attention to the de- 
velopment of wrought-iron gates, railings, and analogous struc- 
tures of improved designs and construction. The wrought work 
of the firm is certainly a marvel of cheapness. 


DWELLINGS IN NEW YORK. 


INQUIRIES just completed show that 1,800 buildings for dwell- 
ing purposes, more than half of them being large flats or 
tenement houses, were erected in New York last year at an 
expense of over 30,000,000 dols. Yet the increase of houses 
only keeps pace with the steady growth of the population of the 
city, which now numbers about 1,400,000. When the Fire 
Department made its last count there were 101,735 buildings 
of all kinds standing within the city limits, and the present 
number is about 103,000. Of. buildings used exclusively for 
dwelling purposes there are 48,780. If the population of New 


York were distributed evenly among the. buildings used wholly | 


or in part for dwelling purposes, each house would contain 18 


persons, and there would be no complaints of overcrowding, | 


but there are 21,580 tenement houses which contain from two 
to four families on each floor, and such families usually consist 
of a man and wife and several children. About 3,600 of these 
houses are more than four storeys in height, and 1,800 of them 
-are rear houses. 


| 


There are also 16,800 flat houses or tenement | 


houses which have an average of one family on each floor. A | 


gradual thinning of population in the tenement house districts 


is being brought about by the law which provides for the erec- 


tion of fire-escapes on the front walls of houses which contain 


CGHood Arokers & 


more than two families on each floor... Many. property-owners 
are loath to disfigure the fronts of their, tenement houses with 
the iron balconies required by law, partly because of the 
expense attending the erection of such fixtures and_ partly 
because they fear a reduction of rents. They accordingly 
knock out some partitions, drive out a few families, and 
bind themselves by affidavits filed in the Bureau of Build- 
ings not to permit more than two families to occupy a single 
floor. Only 47 dwellings in the whole city are regarded by the 
officers of the Fire Department as fireproof. Seven of them 
are large apartment houses, and 21 are private houses. The 
rest are office buildings, but are regarded as dwellings because 
each contains rooms for a janitor’s family. No fewer than 
17,600 dwellings, 4,190 of them being tenement houses, are 
wooden buildings. 


SANITARY WORK IN EDINBURGH. 


Tue Burgh Engineer’s report of the sanitary work of the 
department for the year ending September 30, 1885, including 
the recent survey of insanitary houses and general overhaul of 
the poorer districts of the city, inspections of the drainage and 
sanitary appliances of dwelling-houses generally throughout 
the city, has just been issued. He is thankful to be able to bear 
testimony to the fact that during the last two or three years 
this kind of work in Edinburgh has received increasing atten- 
tion at the hands of the authorities, Last year’s work in par- 
ticular has received still further stimulus from several special 
causes. For example, as regards insanitary houses, the Public 
Health Committee, in the early part of the year, took energetic 
measures towards the perfecting of its machinery for dealing 
effectually with the large number of insanitary houses existing 
in the lower parts of the city. Recognising the summary 
powers conferred by the provisions of the 206th section of the 
Edinburgh Municipal and Police Act, 1879, arrangements 
were made whereby procedure against. owners of this class 
of property was at once simplified and expedited. The com- 
mittee, in the first place, deemed it essential to ascertain, at least 
approximately, the extent of this class of property. Their order 
in this connection was given effect to by the organising of a 
preliminary house-to-house inspection, in which a number 
of inspectors were engaged for over three months. The dis- 
tricts dealt with were, as might be expected, the High Street, 
Lawnmarket, Canongate, and Cowgate districts and closes ; 
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Grassmarket, West Port, High Riggs, Fountainbridge, Potter- 
row, Greenside, Canonmills, and Water of Leith, &c. The 
aggregate result appears in the following tabulated statement, 
viz.:—Number of houses inspected, 4,600; number of occu- 
pants, 13,429; houses of one apartment, 2,039 ; houses 
seriously out of repair, 2,945; houses capable of being re- 
paired, 2,493; houses so much out of repair as to require 
their being dealt with as uninhabitable, 452; houses without 
water and sink accommodation, 1,638 ; houses without water- 
closet accommodation, 3,388 ; houses where water-closet ac- 
commodation could be suitably provided, 1,557; number of 
common stairs without gas-light, 238; number of common 
stairs in a dirty condition, 244. Having ascertained, in re- 
spect of the number of the poorer class of houses then stand- 
ing empty, that there need be no risk of overcrowding, at 
least for some time, the committee next proceeded to deal 
summarily with the list of uninhabitable houses, by requiring 
the medical officer of health and burgh engineer to submit 
detailed reports on a more comprehensive scale than before 
The result of the year’s work was as _ follows :—Number 
of houses reported on, 449 ; number of open courts held for 
disposal of appeals, 10; number of houses shut up as unin- 
habitable, 300 ; number of houses made habitable, 45; number of 
houses where improvements in progress, 8 ; number of cases in 
course of being dealt with, 90.. Twenty-five cases of nuisance 
as regards dwelling-houses, which included general disrepair, 
were also dealt with under the Public Health Act. It is clear, 
the report goes on to say,-that the work of closing unsanitary 
houses cannot long continue unless it be followed up by the 
provision of new and suitable dwellings for the unhoused poor. 
And this is undoubtedly the really fundamental basis for the 
improvement of ‘our slums.” In point of fact, the work which 
has been done has simply discovered that larger and more ex- 
tensive improvements are requiring to be taken up. . Other 
large towns which may not have done so much in the way of 
shutting up unwholesome dwellings have made exhaustive in- 
quiry into the problem of providing improved house accommo- 
dation for the poor at the lowest possible rents and on a sound 
commercial basis, in some cases having actually made a good 
beginning in- providing such dwellings. Even if justifiable 
objection can be taken to a Corporation becoming owners of 
this kind of -house property, it may reasonably be assumed that 
there is public spirit and philanthropy enough in a large city 
such as Edinburgh, for example, at least to make a commence- 
ment in this direction. 
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STEEL SLEEPERS. 


Mr. NOBLE, general manager of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, replying to an inquiry from Wolverhampton as to the 
purchase of steel sleepers in Belgium, states that his company 
have ordered a sample lot of 5,000. They previously applied 
to several firms in this country for tenders, but none of them 
had the necessary plant for manufacturing them. As it was 
uncertain whether the company would adopt them in place of 
the wooden sleepers, the English firms asked a high price to 
cover the cost of new plant required to be put down, while the 
Belgian firm had the plant already. The directors thought it 
better to let the Belgian house supply the small quantity as a 
trial, instead of paying a price very much in excess of the 
Belgian price. It the experiment of using steel sleepers is suc- 
cessful, then the company’s consumption will be large, and 
English makers who put down the necessary plant will have 
the option of tendering. The quantity ordered was only about 


.250 tons. 


THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WEST. 
[By OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


IN my last letter I gave a short account of Devonshire marbles 
and the development of the industry by Messrs. J. & E. Goad, 
of Plymouth. I am now going to treat of a very different 
material—wood. The far West is scarcely the locality in which 
we should expect to find an extensive manufactory of joinery, 
fitted up with every modern appliance, the best of machinery, 
competing in price with the northern countries, Canada, and 
the metropolis, turning out a better article than many that have 
come under my notice, and with an annual output that would 
surprise many connected with the trade. I allude to the West 
of England Steam Joinery Works at Stonehouse, Plymouth, 
though in reality Stonehouse is a separate town with a corporate 
body. Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport are each distinct 
towns, though contiguous to each other, each with its own 
mayor and corporation, and it is a common practice in the 
vocabulary of the district to class them as the three towns. If 
I were to compare them to the three Graces I know to which I 
should award the palm, but as I do not desire to say or do any- 
thing to disturb the equanimity of this happy family, I prefer to 
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keep my opinions to myself. If the entrance to the Steam 
Joinery Works is not so interesting as some of the surroundings 
of the neighbourhood, when we enter the company’s premises 
we have nothing to complain of. Abutting on the water’s edge 
where the tide ebbs and flows, with a pretty glimpse of wood- 
land scenery on the opposite shore, it is 2 place where men can 
work in a healthy atmosphere and not devoid of picturesque 
surroundings. The workshops are lofty, light, and airy, and there 
ds a large building for the natural drying of the different woods, 
made with louvre sides, so constructed that while allowing a 
free current of air to pass through the house rain is prevented from 
entering. There is another department for drying, accomplished 
by the heat derived from steam pipes, and can of course be regu- 
lated to any temperature, and graduated from day to day as Te- 
quired. The wood is all cut upon the premises, and the machinery 
used in all the operations is of the most ingenious and modern 
character, in many instances the material being introduced at 
ene end and coming out a finished article at the other. The 
demand now existing for wood mantelpieces has caused the 
-company to turn their attention to their manufacture, and these 
are made in large quantities in several designs, and at prices 
that will have a levelling tendency on those of many makers. 
In this department, as in all others essayed by the company, 
architects’ designs can be carried out with care and prompti- 
tude. Doors for all purposes and in any suitable wood are 
made on a large scale, and at prices exceedingly low, while 
windows and architraves are scarcely less conspicuous. The 
company have published two pattern-books teeming with illus- 
trations, in which the architect will find a plethora of designs of 
nearly every article in ready-made joinery he may require, a dis- 
tinctive number being attached to each article where there is a 
diversity of pattern. Amongst these I may mention staircases, 
beads, skirtings, door and bolection mouldings, base mouldings, 
cornices, hand and altar rails, and carved and moulded trusses, 
and each of the designs can be worked to any size required. 
The stock patterns of newels (priced in American walnut) are 
of excellent design, and church and school seatings form 
another important branch of the output. Then we have 
entrance gates and portable houses for farm and other uses, 
and a portion of the catalogue is devoted to conservatories, 
greenhouses, and horticulturist’s goods generally. Everything 
sent out by the West of England Works appears to be well 
made and of well-seasoned materials, and the facilities 
possessed by the firm enable them, as I before observed, to 
compete in price with any other, be they foreign or English. 


One-third 


Within a short distance, at the Great Western Docks, are 
the extensive steam saw mills of Messrs. Fox & Co., the well- 
known timber merchants of the West of England. The mills 
of this’firm are situate but comparatively a few paces from the 
wharf’s edge where the vessels unload, and in a few minutes 
afterwards the wood is stacked on their premises. The 
business of this firm is of considerable magnitude, and looked 
at in conjunction with the Steam Joinery Works, show that the 
far West is well able to hold its own in two of the most 
important industries of the puilding trade. 


THE BY-LAWS IN BEDFORD. 


THE Government by-laws seem to be as far as ever from 
acceptance in Bedford. On the 2Ist inst. a deputation con- 
sisting of Messrs. Usher, Young, Day, and Anthony, architects, 
and Messrs. Haynes, Laughton, and Richards, jun., met the local 
authorities by invitation in order to consider the latest commu- 
nication from the Local Government -Board. The clauses on 
which there was a difference of opinion were then read by the 
Mayor as originally proposed, with the suggestions and amend- 
ments by the builders and the Authority, and the remarks 
thereon by the Local Government Board. ‘These related to (a) 
the definition of the topmost storey ; (4) 43-inch walls for the 
out-offices of cottages ; (c) the thickness and length of walls 
(which the Metropolitan Act says must not be more than 30 feet 
long and be g inches thick, and not more than 25 feet in height 
measured half way up the gable, but which the builders wanted 
measured to the roof wall-plate and the length increased to 
feet. 

- Mr. Usher, on behalf of the deputation, said they desired 
the Authority to still press for all thesé points most strongly. 

The Mayor asked if there was anything else they wished to 
suggest. ; 

Mr. Young said there was one thing which was left out of 
the by-laws altogether—the building of a house with half- 
timbered gables—and he recommended, to save any question, 
that that be put in an appendix. The Local Government Board 
surveyor was very clear as to what he would recommend, 
but he thought, with the influence they could bring, they could 
work it. 

Mr. Usher thanked the Authority for the courtesy with 
which they had received them. There had been a bone of con- 
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tention, but with the friendly services of the physicians there | poisonous effects varied considerably. In the case of the 
he hoped it would soon be extracted, and that they would all go | ex-royal family of France whilst at Claremont, the water was: 
on pleasantly. found to contain from one-seventh to one grain-per gallon, andi 
The deputation having withdrawn, Mr. Tebbs moved that | thirteen out of thirty-eight drinkers were affected, but this was. 
the matter be referred to the Paving and Lighting Committee. only after several months of habitual use of the water. Different 
Alderman Carter said he should like to see the matter settled | authorities varied somewhat as to the proportion of lead which: 
before the election. It would be a crime if they gave way to | was permissible in water, but they all agreed that it became 
any trade in any matter that risked the health of the town; he | dangerous when it existed in the proportion of one-twelfth or 
felt sure his own party would not do it, and he did not believe | one-tenth of a grain of metal in one gallon of water ; but many 
the other party would. people were more susceptible to lead-poisoning than others. 
The Mayor thought the present Council could deal with this | Mr. Allen then described and experimentally illustrated the 
question as efficiently if not more so than any new body of | solubility of some of the more important compounds of lead, 
men who might come into the matter fresh, besides which they | and stated that the only compound of lead with which they 
might then have to go through such a large portion of it again. | were practically concerned in considering the contamination of 
He thought they might deal with it that morning or at all | water was the basic carbonate of lead, which was only soluble 
events at some other early meeting. to the minute extent of one-sixtieth of a grain per gallon. 
Captain Colburne moved that the Authority write to the | Oxide of lead was very sensibly soluble ; but by exposure to- 
Local Government Board stating that the Authority adhered to | the air the solution took up carbonic acid, and the insoluble 
the proposed amendments, and that they did not intend to give | carbonate of lead was deposited. Mr. Allen pointed out that 
way. sulphate of lead, which was often regarded as insoluble, was, for 
Mr. J. Miller supported the motion, believing the architects | the purpose in question, perfectly soluble, dissolving to the extent 

of Bedford would give sufficient strength to the buildings. of 3} grains per gallon, while the iodide described by Dr. Tidy 
Captain Colburne afterwards proposed that the amendments | as insoluble dissolved to the extent of 56 grains per gallon. 

of the Council be adhered to, and that the Local Government | Authorities differed in a remarkable manner as to the influence 
Board be requested to give their sanction thereto. These re- | exerted by carbonic acid in the water, some contending that it 
lated to the room in the roof, the height of the walls, the length | prevented the absorption of lead by the waters and others 
and measurement of walls, and the thickness of walls for out- | that it increased its effect. The balance of evidence was, how- 
offices. ever, in favour of the corrosive action of the water containing a 
The Mayor pointed out that that was just what they had | large quantity of carbonic acid. Many of the Yorkshire waters. 
done, and the Local Government Board said they would not do | of Moorland origin contained sensible traces of some acid which 
it. Ona vote Alderman Carter’s proposal was agreed to. had been found to absorb lead to a notable extent. In the 
case of Huddersfield, it was found some years ago that lead- 
poisoning prevailed to a considerable extent amongst the 
LEAD-POISONING. drinkers of water from the Deer Hill reservoir, which con- 
tained a notable proportion, but the same effects were not pro- 
A PAPER was read at the last meeting of the Yorkshire Asso- | duced by the consumption of water from the other reservoirs in 
ciation of Medical Officers of Health, by Mr. A. H. Allen, | the district, which contained neutral or alkaline waters. The ten- 
public analyst, on ‘The Action of Water on Lead.” The | dency of acid waters to absorb lead might be counteracted tosome 
author said that the tendency of water to act on lead was well | extent by the filtration of the water through limestone, or by the 
known, and was a very serious matter, lead being a poison | addition to the water of a small proportion of lime water. His 
which tended to accumulate in the system, and producéd | experiments also confirmed the statement of Professor’ Brazier, 
various severe Symptoms in the system, and occasionally proved | of Aberdeen, that snow water had a powerful action upon lead. 
fatal. It seemed to be fully made out that chronic lead- | The subject, however, was of so great importance, and so diffi- 
poisoning was due to the frequent administration of small doses | cult of solution, that a large number of experiments under as 
of lead.. The quantity of lead in water capable of producing | varied conditions as possible were necessary, with a view of 
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on receipt of P.O.O. or Cheque (Crossed *‘ London and County Bank’) for 2ls., and payable to C. B. HARNESS. ; 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Limited, 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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ascertaining the cause of what might be called the periodical | decisive action in the matter, Accordingly, the clerk to the 
fits of water to absorb lead, with which it came in contact. Board submitted a number of questions dealing with this 
Dr. White said that with regard to the presence of acid in | question to Mr. William Cunningham Glen, Q.C. The follow- 
the waters of Yorkshire and Derbyshire it was difficult to say | ing are the questions, with the answers given by Mr. Glen :— 
whether this acid was due to the water flowing through the (1) Can the Local Board disconnect or close any of the com- 
pyrites of the shale, or whether it was not a vegetable acid of _ munications already made by the owners and occupiers of the 
an organic character, the result of the water standing in the | factories between their drains and the main sewers under the 
peat. It was thought on some hands that when the pipes had circumstances above referred to? (Answer.) No doubt Section 
received a coating on the inner side, it was impossible for them | 21 of the Public Health Act, 1875, gave the owner or occupier 
to further absorb lead, but he (Dr. White) produced sections of | an absolute right to cause their drains to empty into the sewers. 
lead pipes to show that this theory was erroneous. of a local authority on the condition stated in the section, but 
_ Dr. Roberts confirmed the statements as to water contain- | such right, I am of opinion, is controlled by Section 7 of the 
ing traces of acid, and mentioned some curious cases of the subsequent Act, 39 and 4o Vic., cap. 75, which requires. 
effect of this water on fish. He suggested careful inquiries, local authorities to give facilities for enabling manufac- 
not only as to the absorption of lead by drinking water, but also turers to carry liquids proceeding from their factories or 
as to the wider and more important question as tothe compara- manufacturing processes into the sewers. It is only for 
tive effect of water containing traces of acid upon health as_ the carriage of liquids that facilities are to be given, and 
compared with alkaline water. He said that his experience | I am clearly of opinion that if any solid refuse is contained in 
proved that lead-poisoning was less frequent in those districts liquids proceeding from a factory or manufacturing process, 
supplied with water treated with lime than those which were _ the local authority are not bound by Section 21 of the Public 
not so treated, and spoke of the value of filtration in removing | Health Act, 1875, to permit such solid refuse to be drained into 
lead, and also of the success of Mr. Littlewood’s process of their sewers. In the case now under consideration, I am of 
treating water with lime to remove traces of acidity. opinion that the Yeadon Local Board should serve a written 
The President, at the close of the discussion, tendered to | notice upon the owners and occupiers of the factories to the 
Mr. Allen the thanks of the association for his paper on so | effect that if, on or before a given date, all solid refuse is not 
deeply interesting a subject. It always gave pleasure to the | separated from the liquids draining from the particular factory 
members of the association to welcome to their meetings public | into the sewers of the Local Board, the Board will, without 
analysts, surveyors, engineers, and those engaged in work for | further notice, disconnect the drains which convey such liquids 
the health of the public; and he did not know that they had | with the sewers of the Board. (2) Can the Local Board pre- 
ever had a paper more full of interest and more worthy of | vent the drains from any factory being connected with the 
consideration than that which Mr. Allen had given that main sewers, provided the owner or occupier be prepared 
afternoon, to comply, and does comply, with the provisions Of occ- 
tion 21 of the Public Health Act, 1875? (Answer.) I am of 
| opinion that the Board cannot do so. (3 Can the Local Board 
FACTORY OUTFALLS AND SEWERS. place any restriction upon the owners a occupiers of the 
FRoM the time cf the completion of the Yeadon Sewage Works | factories now connected, or which hereafter may be connected 
(Yorkshire) the millowners have sent the refuse from their with the main sewers, by requiring them to cause the solid 
factories down the drains. An immense quantity of solid | matter in suspension to be deposited and taken out of the foul 
matter has in consequence to be dealt with at the defeecating | water before it be turned into the sewers? (Answer.) The 
works. The manufacturers have declined to take any steps to | above answer to the first question, I think, sufficiently answers 
separate the solid matter from the refuse water before turning | this one ; but the Board may give notice that if any solid matter 
it into the drains. The cost of purifying the water is thus very | is conveyed into the sewers, the Board will immediately dis- 
largely increased, and great difficulty is experienced in getting | connect the communication of the drains with their sewers. It 
rid of the sludge that is left. This has accumulated to such a | was decided by the Board at their last meeting to give this 
large extent at the works that the board decided to take some notice to the different millowners. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE X/Xtw CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught » 35 to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation, A personal inspection invited. 
Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


r wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention, 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of ou 


Which was very successful. : ‘ c 
Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.L. 
4 Tue Sanctuary, S.W., LONDON: November 22, 1884. 


m of ventilation as applied to the * Island Room” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 


F. H. Surrs, Esq., 52 QUEEN VIcTORIA STREET, E.C. 
he men to perform their duties without inconvenience.— Yours 


Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your syst 
Bxhibition reduce the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled t 


faithfully, DAViD URQUHART. Yee ; a Per 
) : Fi ris, Architect and Surveyor, Couwchester. 
Tetter from Mr. F. E. Morris, Arch yor, “dy uudtes Se 


ilation of the new general Office of the Essex and Suffolk Fire Insurance Society. in this 
Maen . your 18-inch Automatic Siphonic Aspirators, with 8 inch outlet 
The room is lit with eight Sugg’s gas-burners, each consuming 
levation of 6 feet from floor line, and eight at 10 inches below 


D5AR SIR, 
I have now much pleasure in forwarding you the result of the testing of the : 
town. The room is 38 feet 6 inches by 17 feet by 15 feet, equal 9,817 feet 6 inches, cube, and is fitted with two of 
and 4 inch inlet pipes, fixed horizontally between joists of room over office, with outlets through north wall. 


about 8 feet per hour, and fixed 7 feet from floor. I had seventeen thermometers hung in room—nine at an e : C 
ceiling line. The first reading was taken at seven o'clock, which was as follows 764 deg. average for lower thermometers, and 65 deg. for upper. The gas was then lit, and the 


z S 4 : ° 4 ic ¢ temperature at6 feet from floor 
next reading tak-n at eight o’clock, when the reatings were 67 deg. for lower and 110 deg. for upper; readings were then taken every half hour, : 
remaining at 67 deg., and that at ceiling having increased to 115 deg. at 10.30, at which tim? testing ceased, the result being much more satisfactory than I expected. Ishall, in 


future, use them in all cases where I possibly can.—Yours truly, F, E. MORRIS. 
Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


3 to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose office 52 Queen 
The aic supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
t for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two ae a large a a bot ee 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those aving the roo 

directly Foor the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, put the action and the results are the same. The Jarger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere, These two tubes or conduits are 80 connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a cone strana he rent B a npbigy pigerins el peta gear pees 

i 2 h servation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temp2ra ure in the apartment, H } 
Nee net on aN Ete & Oe nae wax ate : 3 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr.. Ata higher 


in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innotious at the level of about Z abot 2 ; 
level, however, Set aa poially near to ihe ceiling, the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 


through the exit'tube, which acted as a powerful sucker, After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of. the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 
a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upeast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 


with acknowledged success.” 


* 

_. “VENTILATION wiTHouT DraveHT.—This desideratum app2ar 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. J 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exi 
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THE GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED, 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT /Qyy\ THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT ey All Gilat BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED \_™_/ TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


iA é 1B OF AS Ge 3 bt igs f : ; A ‘ “ zg . | ae 2 

t ge 5: SSI SE RN ae meee ier Senn, asin ces hie ‘ : es : a eas é ee 
NOW BEING LAID HRO 
No. 1. No. 2. PATTERNS 


Blocks prepared and treaced through various stages under heir personal supervision by Machinery specially devised. and fastened to hard floated surface of Concrete Bed with their Antiseptic 
Compound, which also prevents dry-rot or dampness. Full particulars on application. 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be 
obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Cw 
Che Banquet. 
The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS. 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. (Printed in Colours.) 


i. Scene from ‘‘ The Tempest.” 38. Petruchio and the Tailor. | 6. Falstaff acting the King. 


2. Scene from “ Midsummer Night’s 4. Falstaff in the Buck Basket. 7. Parolles’ Eyes Unbound. 
Dream.’’ 5. Touchstone, Audrey, and William. 8. Malvolio in the Garden. 


Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each ; or the set of Eight, 
Five Shillings; by post, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


Che Darod. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the ~* 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Eee 
gy These Kitcheners re- 

Hi THOMPSON & GO \ ceived the only Gold 

; a Medal at the Health 

; Exhibition, 1884, and 

PA'TTENT Highest Award at the 


SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHENER == 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited HENRY THOMPSON 


to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, & CO., LIM., 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. St. Andrew's Buildings, 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock, 165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO,,at No. 5 New-atreet Square, E.C., and Published bv the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London, 


Friday, October 30, 1885. 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. Ropert THorsurn, A.R.A., who died on Tuesday 
in his sixty-eighth year, was at*one time in repute as a 
miniature painter. His portraits of the QurEN and the 
late Prince Consort were deservedly considered to be suc- 
cessful, and he was rewarded by the patronage of many 
members of the Court and the aristocracy. But photo- 
graphy affected the value of the highest as well as the 
humblest class of miniature work. Mr. THorpurn then 
attempted figure subjects, and mainly those of a religious 
character, for which his training had not qualified him. 
The paintings were more remarkable for ambition than for 
good drawing or colour. But there were admirers for that class 
of work. Mr. THORBURN was born in Dumfries in 1818. 
He studied art at Edinburgh, under Sir Witt1am ALLAN, 
Mr, THorsBuRN carried off the chief prize at the Scottish 
Academy, and then proceeded to London, where he was 
admitted a student of the Royal Academy in 1836. He 
was elected A.R.A. in 1848, gainedone of the gold medals 
at the great Paris Exhibition of 1855, and was elected an 
hon. member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 


A LETTER has been received by the Birmingham Town 
Council from Alderman Kenrick, on behalf of the trustees 
of the Public Picture Gallery Fund, offering to present to 
the Corporation the picture by Mr. W. B. Ricumonp, 
entitled, 42 Audience in Athens during the representation of 
the Agamemmon, which is now on view in the town, and was 
exhibited for the first time at this year’s exhibition in the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Messrs. ELKINGTON & Co. have also 
offered to present a life-size bronze group of Boadicea and 
her Daughters, by J. Evan Tuomas, and two life-size 
bronze busts of WELLINGTON and PEEL. The new Corpo- 
ration Art Gallery is to be opened at the close of the month 
by the Prince of WALEs. 


THE Palais Mazarin was crowded on Sunday to witness 
the distribution of prizes of the Academy of Fine Arts, the 
Foundation Prizes, and the prizes of the school. M. 
BOUGUEREAU presided, with M. CHARLES GaRNIER, and 
Vicomte DELABORDE. In painting, the recipients were MM. 
AXILETTE, THomas, and THOLET; the sculptors were MM. 
GARDET, HANNAUX, and Bourry; and the architects MM. 
PIERRE ANDRE, DEVIENNE, and Louver. Some of the 
pieces which gained the prizes in the section of Music were 
performed. M. DELABoRDE read a memoir of the late M. 
AucustTIN Dumont, which charmed the assembly. 


On Wednesday Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., in addressing 
the students of the Liverpool School of Art, compared 
English and French painting. He told them that they 
could still say that in England artists selected better sub- 


jects, while in France better pictures were produced. In 
France they ‘‘painted” pictures, in England they 


“thought” pictures, and the whole question of thinking 
and feeling brought forward an art which always smacks of 
the gifted amateur—that was when there was not sufficient 
technical education. In England they accepted the works 
of the gifted amateur as representative ; and it was in going 
through the Continental galleries they saw great professional 
skill, but they missed the English qualities. Art had always 
been, and must always be, international, but that was no 
reason that the student of art should not be national. Mr. 
HERKOMER considered that the best way would be to let 
the study of art be national, and the profession of art 
international; but then they must have some radical 
changes in this country which would supply some of the 
advantages that were obtained abroad. ‘Those advantages 
simply meant the heartfelt generous attention of painters of 
note, to whom the care of students would not bea business, 
but a pleasure and a pride. As to art education, he said it 
did not mean teaching a style, it did not mean teaching 
students tricks, or to work only in certain methods, but it 
meant helping them to open their eyes, helping them to see 
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that which had an artistic aspect about it. It meant leading 
them to look to nature of themselves, and to experiment for 
themselves, giving them the opportunity of gathering infor- 
mation for their own benefit. It would enable each student 
to be an individual and not a slave. They must be led by 
a kindly hand, and must be told that their work was bad 
rather than that it was wrong. There was a distinct change 
in art, as in everything else, as years passed, but he thought 
art students were becoming true artists at heart. Mr. 
HERKOMER believed that to mix up the amateur and the 
professional art student was very mischievous, and a con- 
siderable amount of irritation had to be endured by the 
latter, until the time arrived for emancipation and freedom. 


Tue address which was delivered at the opening of the 
session of the French Institute by M. Boucurreavu reveals 
the discontent which exists among many of the French 
artists in regard to the system adopted in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. In the Institute there are various academies, 
and by the subdivision the arts and sciences have been 
promoted. The plan was, according to M. BoucuEREAU, a 
proof of the wisdom of the founders, and it deserved 
imitation. But in the art schools a different view is taken 
of mental capacity, and the young painters are expected not 
only to grapple with their own art, but to attain knowledge 
of sculpture and architecture, and to sustain an examination 
in history and archeology. M. BoucuEREau does not 
believe in the advantage to an artist of so comprehensive a 
course of study. It is possible to follow knowledge for a 
lifetime without exhausting the stores, but learning is not 
the goal of the artist. He is expected to produce, and it 
may be doubted whether a load of knowledge will not be 
an incumbrance on his powers. The applause with which 
the painter’s remarks were received is evidence that 
M. BouGuEREAU does not stand alone in holding his 
opinions. 


THE Nottingham Art School, when under Mr. Raw Le’s 
direction, was generally the most successful of all in the pro- 
vinces. The school of late has not been so fortunate in 
gaining prizes, and the last report exhibited a decrease that 
was most remarkable. In 1884 the number of registered 


students was 679 ; in 1885 the number fell to 556. The 
greatest difference was among the evening students. There 


has been, of course, a diminution in the fees, and the annual 
income has been inadequate to meet the expenditure. In 
respect of designs, the students are no longer to carry every- 
thing before them in lace. The failure is, however, ascribed ° 
“to the view taken by the examiners at South Kensington, 
who seem to ignore the necessity and difficulty of making 
designs alike applicable to machinery and the objects to 
which they are applied, as also their evident desire to pro- 
mote the growth of the hand-made lace industry in Ireland.” 
In the best schools there is an ebb as well as a flow, and: 
the altered position of the Nottingham school may be so 
explained; but it is unaccountable to find in the National 
Competition that, while Birmingham gained forty-three 
awards, Nottingham had only seventeen. ‘The master offers 
the stereotyped influence of the “circumstances over which 
I have no control ” as an explanation of the phenomenon. 


THE late ALPHONSE DE NEUVILLE did so much to 
revive a warlike spirit in France it is not surprising that it is 
proposed to erect a memorial which will express the esteem 
which the French army has for his paintings and drawings 
of scenes in the Franco-German War. M. DE NEUVILLE 
was the friend of so many artists and writers it would not 
be difficult to obtain aid from them, but the value of the 
memorial would be much higher if it expressed no more 


than soldiers’ gratitude. 


A saLr has taken place of several articles which re- 
mained in the church of St. Geneviéve or the Panthéon. 
They consisted of chairs, benches, balustrades, and orna- 
ments. The prices were very low, for in spite of the great 
number of articles the total amount received was 2,151 frs., 
or about 867. The next operation will be the removal of 
the great cross from the summit of SourrLot’s dome, which 
is likely to cost more than was received for the ecclesias- 
tical furniture. 
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THE OPENING MEETING OF THE 
INSTITUTE SESSION. 


T the beginning of every November the theatre of the 
Institute of Architects presents the spectacle of 
crowded benches. There is at that time a little curiosity 
to know whether Fate has decreed any departure from that 
state of inaction which has become too monotonous. ‘The 
Royal Institute resembles the famous steed of which Mr. 
PECKSNIFF was the unenvied possessor. It is “always in a 
manner going to go, and never going.” Some people who 
were acquainted with the brute were, we are told, possessed 
of a grim despair about his capacities, but others were 
inspired with a lively sense of hope. Tike the latter, such 
members as are of a sanguine disposition find themselves 
in Conduit Street, and, to their own surprise, wait in the 
expectation that something may at last be done. As a rule, 
they are not long before they are disabused. Whatever 
qualities a presidential address may not have, there is some 
certainty at least that it will disappoint the larger part of the 
auditory. So long as it is supposed to be safe, what does 
dulness matter ? 

The address of Mr. CHRISTIAN was no exception to the 
rule which prevails of late. It was a hasty compilation of 
intelligence more or less connected with architecture, and 
which must be familiar even to office-boys who glance 
through one of the weekly papers. The plan adopted 
corresponded with that which has so often been found 
serviceable. Many topics were introduced, as if the Insti- 
tute acted as an universal motive power, and nothing was 
treated at sufficient length to admit of controversy. This 
panoramic system may have its uses, but the present is not 
the time for its enjoyment. What the members wanted was 
information on one or two subjects of very great importance 
to them, and they went away about as wise as they entered. 
It may be doubted whether they would be compensated if 
the verse of “Excelsior” had been sung instead of being 
recited. 

It is needless to say that the subjects which were upper- 
most in men’s minds were the contemplated changes in the 
constitution of the Institute, and the proposed Offices at 
Whitehall. Mr. CHRISTIAN was evidently in a hurry to get 
through his address, but he was most expeditious when he 
came to the pages which related to them. In respect to the 
first, the members were informed that a circular had been 
sent to their addresses ; but if Mr. CHRISTIAN was aware of 
the latest schemes to meet the difficulties of the by-laws and 
the voting he kept the information to himself. The pro- 
~ vincial members will of course draw their own conclusions 
about the motives for so much reticence. Mr. CHRISTIAN 
endeavoured to palliate the annoyance which he must know 
is general by referring to his ‘‘ golden rule” of doing one 
thing atatime. It is to be sure applicable in many affairs, 
but the time by which the Institute is regulated is so long as 
to appear endless, and, judging by the past, no one can 
predict when the last of the by-laws will be reached. 

Having got over the first difficulty without committing 
the Council, Mr. CHRIsTIAN turned to education. Here he 
was not gagged by considerations of policy, and what was 
said is unassailable. The President does not agree with 
those well-meaning philanthropists who are doing so much 
injury to their fellow mortals by acting as if architecture 
were an art which could be imparted in books and classes. 
But while insisting on the necessity of long exercise of the 
observing powers, Mr. CHRISTIAN recognised the advantage 
which is to be derived from an university training by young 
men who are desirous to become architects. He spoke so 
well on education, and afterwards on construction, as to 
make one regret that Mr. Curist1an allowed himself to be 
placed in a false position in regard to some other subjects. 

A review of the past session came next. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to say that the last volume of 
‘Transactions was noticed, for the only administrative work 
that was referred to was the posting of a large number of 
circulars in one afternoon. The papers in that volume 
are somewhat exceptional. According to Mr. CHRISTIAN, 
eight out of the eleven papers are by Associates. The 
Fellows have long since discovered that there was no 
advantage in undergoing the toil of preparing papers 
for the edification of a few people, and which did not 


appear in print until the interest of the subjects had ceased. 

But as papers give an appearance of vitality to the Institute, 

they are indispensable, and the aid of the Associates has to: 

be invoked. It would seem as if the Institute is becoming. 

a sort of chapel-of-ease to the Association, in which surplus 

essays can be read, and it was surely a slip of the pen when 

the Secretary expressed his remarkable proposition at Leeds, - 
about handing over the funds of the Institute to the 

Royal Academy ; if the Architectural Association is sub- | 
stituted, the relation of the Association to the Institute will 

be clearly expressed in the passage. Mr. CHRISTIAN made 

a strong appeal to the younger members to come forward, 

but that part of his address would have gained in force if 
he could have pointed to any benefit which had been 

derived by those among them who in the last session did 

so much for the education of their senior brethren. But 

while he was in the mood for imploring, we are surprised. 

that the President passed over the Council, for several of 
the members have not done much for the literature of the 

Institute. 

After the President had spoken about the restoration. 
of Westminster Hall and the Tower, the turn came for 
that topic which it was evident possessed the greatest 
interest for the meeting. It was somehow rumoured that _ 
the Council had at last screwed up its courage, and resolved 
to solicit the Government to postpone the erection of the 
new Offices at Whitehall until certain proposed amendments 
of the design had been considered. It cannot be denied 
that there are objections to the site, and the interior as 
well as the exterior of the proposed building could be 
altered with advantage. A public remonstrance had been 
anticipated by the authorities, and the Institute was the 
most fitting means to give it expression. It was said that 
as a means to counteract an attack, negotiations with Mr. 
Broapuurst, M.P., had been conducted, and the trades of 
the metropolis were prepared to urge the necessity of 
starting the works without delay. But without the incite- 
ment which rumour gives there was enough to give zest to 
any remarks which the President might offer. 

Mr. Curistian had been a judge in selecting the 
designs ; he publicly declared that the competition was 
absolutely fair (although the fate of the tenth design 
remained unexplained), and a year ago he brought the 
First Commissioner and the Secretary of the Office of 
Works to Conduit Street, in order that they might witness. 
the favourable dispositions entertained towards them by ~ 
unsuccessful competitors and other architects. But a year 
brings many changes in and out of Whitehall Place. On 
Monday Mr. CurisTIAN was as decided as ever about the | 
merit of the plan which had been selected, but he was likewise: 
emphatic about the defects of the site which had to be covered. 
It will naturally be asked (and, indeed, so much was implied. 
at the meeting), why Mr. Cuxistian had not shown his 
disapproval of the site at an earlier period ; for if it is in- 
sufficient, unless the entire block is available, why did he 
co-operate in the arrangements for utilising it? Mr. CHRISTIAN 
fell back on his golden rule. His business at the time, he 
considered, was simply to select the Lest plan from among all 
those submitted. But it would be satisfactory to know 
whether the remaining judges were aware of his arriere 
pensée, which, in fact, made the preparation of the successful 
as well as of the unsuccessful designs labour in vain? We 
do not care whether Mr. CuristTian’s rule of conduct is 
golden or leaden ; it is enough to say that, if acted on as in 
the present case, it is sure to cause much unhappiness to 
architects. An architect who has reached Mr. CHRISTIAN’S 
position is under an obligation to assert other rights besides. 
his own, and, as the head of the profession, should be pre-- 
pared to sacrifice his golden rule for the public benefit. 
At Whitehall he went through the labour of examining and 
selecting designs with the consciousness that they ought not 
to be carried out ; at Ipswich he undertook a similar office,. 
having the consciousness that none of the designs were 
likely to be carried out—for there was no money in hand. 
We have not the slightest doubt that in both cases the most 
rigorous justice inspired his scrutiny ; butas Mr. CHRISTIAN, 
unlike judges in the Law Courts, was free to act, we say 
that in the public interest it was incumbent on him to 
decline the office unless the conditions were entirely satis-— 
factory tohis mind. It is not necessary to consider the 
remainder of the address. 
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The evasion of action in respect of the Public Offices 
was not to be passed over. Mr. Ropins proposed a resolu- 
tion on the subject, but he did not appear to have mastered 
the document with which he was entrusted. The author of 
the resolution evidently believes that in dealing with the 
Government, a sort of infantile diplomacy is likely to be 
most effectual. A project for a public building, which is 
supposed to be unworthy, has been sanctioned. A needed 
metropolitan improvement will become an impossibility 
should that building be erected; and the only way to 
express the opinion of the Institute that the wisdom of the 
members can devise, is by asking for a tracing of the plan ! 
The President insists that whatever may be said of the site, 
the plan is a good one, having open spaces larger than those 
in the Law Courts, and without an unnecessary height of 
wall. In the House of Commons, Mr. BERESFORD Hopr, 
while condemning the exterior, wished to retain the plan. It 
may also be assumed that the authorities are not likely to 
allow a repetition of the Home and Colonial fiasco. The plan 
is not the weak point of the design, and yet it is selected 
for attack by the Institute, and the attack will be made 
under the auspices of a President who is the strongest ad- 
vocate of the plan! It was fitting that so remarkable a 
proposal should be seconded by an amateur with a pet 
scheme for turning all the clerks into a great hall, where 
they can compose important documents:or read novels 
under the inspection of the public. 

For the sake of common sense it was satisfactory to find 
one member trying to show the absurdity of what is in- 
tended. Mr. Epis made not only the manliest, but the 
most telling, speech of the evening, in pointing out the in- 
consistency of the proposal. But when he spoke of an 
appeal to the public, rather than to the Government, he 
was liable to his own objections. If the Institute corre- 
sponded with the representative societies of lawyers and 
doctors, that course would be honourable, and could hardly 
fail of success: But can the Institute refer to any one 
instance.in which it has displayed an earnest desire for the 
public interest, or one in which it has shown that courage 
which always tells with the crowd? Even when a member 
found himself in a difficulty and appealed for support, he 
was left in the lurch. What is called public opinion (which 
is only a more or ks3 clear recollection of articles in news- 
papers) is unfavourable to the Institute, because, as the 
Secretary was compelled to confess, it has ignored the 
existence of men of letters. ‘The golden rule of not seeing 
beyond one’s nose has guided the Institute, and the conse- 
quence is that a London daily paper will rarely devote a 
corner to the affairs of the members, however important 
they may be, and more attention is given to the Shoeblack 
Brigade. 

Under those circumstances, is it wise to become a 
jaughing-stock by acting on the resolution which Mr. 
Rosins brought forward? The present First Commissioner, 
who possesses so many of the best qualities of his country- 
men, is weighted with the national love of repose. Mr. 
PLUNKET is not likely, amidst the turmoil of elections, to 
go out of his way to gratify the sudden desire for know- 
ledge which is expressed in the resolution, and there will be 
chickling in Government offices at the refusal. In this, as 
in so many cases, the Institute has let the opportune time 
go by. and one failure more will not make much difference 
in the record. 


CHARLES LE. BRUN AND HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES.—II.* 


E BRUN was, as has been suggested, at the head of a 
great organisation of artists engaged in a common 
obj. ct, which was the glorification of Louis XIV. There 
wer few, if any, architects among them, for the works of 
buil ing either belonged to a different department or, as 
happened at Marly, were undertaken by LE Brun himself, 
while buildings like the Orangerie and Ball-Room at Ver- 
sailles were handed over to Lr Norre, the gardener. But 
thers were painters, sculptors, engravers, and decorators in 
sufficient number to form a sort of galaxy which, after two 
el)'uries, continues to cast light on the world. M, Genrvay 
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gives sketches of the lives of more than forty of those asso- 
clates and contemporaries of Le Brun, some of whom 
have a reputation which is not confined to France. Let us 
first take a few of the painters. 

There was JEAN JOUVENET, the author of many pictures 
of biblical scenes, which are now in the Louvre. — His 
Descent from the Cross is a chef @euvre. He obtained an 
introduction to the King’s painter. We are told that Lz 
Brun’s penetration was equal to his talents, and in the 
studies by the young painter from Rouen he saw the germs 
of future excellence. Without any hesitation JOUVENET 
was employed on the Versailles pictures, and in course of 
time he rose to be rector of the Academy. This promptitude 
was one of LE Brun’s characteristics, and evidently he was 
among those who believe that to give quickly is to give 
twice. Then we have BAuDREN Yvart, whose loyalty to 
Le Brun was so great that he allowed his own indi- 
viduality to be absorbed. Although he was apparently 
the principal organiser at the Gobelins, it is now impossible 
to identify any one work as his own, and his name is 
unknown to the compilers of biographical dictionaries. -The 
two brothers TxsreLiy were no less bound to LE BRUN. 
It was to Louts that he first confided his intention of raising 
an Academy of Painting in France. The brothers were 
Calvinists, and one of them had to fly from France, like 
many other able men. The more timid Louis, who re- 
mained, was naturally in alarm about the danger of his 
position, and for safety he depended on the courage of his 
friend. Ler Brun shielded him, and forced the artist to 
forget controversial troubles in work. 

ADAM VAN DER MouLIN came over from Brussels, and 
for more than twenty years lived in the Gobelins, sometimes 
working on the same canvas with Lr Brun. He, too, had 
experience of the friendship of the King’s painter, and, as he 
was dexterous in sketching, was employed as a sort of 
historiographer in following the King through his campaigns 
in Flanders. Racine seems to have held the correspond- 
ing literary office. Another foreigner, PHILIPPE CAFFIERI, 
was also allied with Lr Brun by marriage, and formed part 
of the remarkable colony in the Gobelins. A native of 
Antwerp, named GENOELS, who appears to have been more 
a mathematician than an artist, somehow offended against 
the rules of the old corporation of painters. He applied to 
Le Brun, who-found work for him in sketching buildings 
and other parts of the backgrounds of the big pictures. - As 
he was enrolled among the King’s artists his safety. was 
insured, - But GENOELS had the wandering spirit too strong 
within him to be content with drawing imaginary temples. 
He left Paris, returned to his native city, grew tired 
of it, and travelled to Rome. In course of time he was 
found again in Paris, and both CoLsrerr and Le Brun 
endeavoured to retain him; but Antwerp once more 
attracted him, and there he posed as a second ARCHIMEDES, 
giving gratuitous lessons in geometry, perspective and archi- 
tecture. Lr Bruwn’s forbearance in endeavouring to con- 
ciliate so many men of genius is without a parallel in the 
history of art. 

The sculptors were no less remarkable. But it should 
be observed that one of the greatest, JacguES SARAZIN, was 
not a collaborateur with Lz Brun, although the two artists 
appear to have been friends. The cause may have been 
some difference about the formation of the Academy. 
ANTOINE CoysEvox, some of whose works are known to 
all visitors to the gardens of the Tuileries, accepted com- 
missions from him, and executed several important statues 
for Versailles and Marly. FRANcors GIRARDON appears to 
have resembled Sir Francis CHANTREY. He was an ex- 
cellent modeller, but he was incompetent to design. Le 
Brun made drawings for the figures, and GIRARDON 
executed them in capital style, but they lack the true sculp- 
turesque character. 

Le Brun had the good sense to make his own works 
and his master’s deeds known by the aid of engraving. He 
was fortunately able to secure the assistance, among others, 
of GERARD AUDRAN, EDELINCK, and SEBASTIAN LE CLERC. 
Among French engravers AupDRAN holds a high place. 
BasANn, the engraver, whose book seems to be overlooked 
by M. Genevay and the writers of our time, was of opinion 
that AUDRAN was the first to combine stipple and free cross- 
hatching ‘in order to produce effect, and whatever may be 
thought of them by the generality of people, the plates will 
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to be incomplete, and in his gardens for Fouquer and for 
the King at Versailles Le Norre compelled flowers, trees, 
and water to become subservient to his will, He was en- 
dowed with the national love of system, and was able to 
give pleasure to his countrymen by showing how organic 
things could be deprived of their native character and 
utilised as auxiliaries to vases, grottoes, statues, balustrading, 
and the like. A piece of ground thus became a triumph of 
good government, and the view from the terrace at Ver- 
sailles might be interpreted as bearing resemblance to the 
order which Louts upheld in France and in Europe. This 
artificial formalism, by producing a splendid base, was sup- 
posed to enhance the effect of the building it surrounded,. 
and something could be said for the theory. But no one 
appears to have been less of the formalist than Le Notre 
himself.. He was the only officer who could venture to 
express his opinions with frank bluntness before the King, 
and it is not surprising that the courtiers, who were aghast 
at so much liberty, set a story afloat that as Le NOTRE was 
a grandson of the delle jardinitre, there was a sort of 
relationship between himself and Louis. They, no doubt, 
were able to console themselves by that story when they 
witnessed the scene described by SAINT-SIMON, and saw 
the old gardener and the old King, side by side in their 
chairs, rolled along the broad walks by the royal valets. 
Le Norre must have formed a delightful contrast to the 
men and women of that time, whose movements were dic- 
tated by the strictest etiquette. When he visited Rome, Le 
Norre threw his arms round the Pope’s neck, and kissing 
him, prophesied that His Holiness must outlast the whole 
college of cardinals. The story was, of course, brought to 
the ears of Lours, who was amused rather than annoyed, 
for if, said he, the King of France has to submit to the 
gardener’s embraces, why should a Pope grumble? ‘There 
was a good deal of resemblance between Le Brun and 
Le Norre as artists, and M. Genervay is no doubt 
right in supposing that if the painter had laid out the 
grounds at Versailles they would present an appearance 
corresponding with that now seen. 

The volume by M. GEnEvay is a sort of portrait gallery, 
in which some of the greatest of Frenchmen are brought 
before us. His purpose is, however, to explain the origin 
of a style, and by keeping it in view he has been able to 
secure unity in a work which otherwise must extend to 
many volumes. His book forms one of a series—the 
“Biblioth¢que Internationale de |’Art,” which will be a 
treasure to the artists and amateurs of all countries. 


always excite the admiration of true connoisseurs. As soon 
as AUDRAN came to Paris he was selected by Lr Brun for 
four of the five plates in the series of the Battles of 
Alexander, and, even in late impressions, we see that his 
vigorous work has not entirely succumbed to time and 
repeated printing. He executed plates from the works of 
many other artists besides LE BRuN. A brother of GERARD’, 
named CLAUDE AUDRAN, who was a facile painter, was also 
largely employed under Lu Brun at Versailles and else- 


where. . 
If so much patronage could be exercised in our day, 


Lr Brun would be described as the centre of a “ ring,” 
and there was some jealousy excited by the success of him- 
self and his followers. But there is no doubt that he acted 
in a manner that became the representative of a great 
monarch. LE BRUN was the acting agent of CoLBert, who, 
in the words of the historian HENr1 Martin, upheld art not 
so much from being a connoisseur as from the belief that 
the fine arts alone are able to form and to immortalise great 
empires. It was well to be an artist with ability in those 
days. GERARD EprELinck, of Antwerp, came to Paris in 
search of employment. He was engaged by one of the 
Portiys; and as there was a good deal of genuine as well as 
mock magnanimity among the subjects of the King, his 
master insisted on EDELINCK signing his name on the plates 
he engraved for him. Having completed one after the 
Saint Jerome of PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAGNE, that painter 
brought an impression to Lr Brun, who in turn introduced 
the engraver to CoLpert. Important works were at once 
entrusted to him. EDpELINCK desired to. visit Rome, but 
CoLBERT was afraid to lose him; and as the best way to 
keep him in France the Minister negotiated a marriage 
between the engraver and the daughter of a wealthy print- 
seller. ' y' 

One of the most precocious artists was SEBASTIEN LE 
Crerc, the son of a goldsmith in Metz. He was a draw- 
ing-master at twelve, and was only thirteen or fourteen 
when his designs obtained the honour of being pirated. 
He entered the royal army among the engineers, and, after 
retirement on account of a wound, he was presented to LE 
Brun, who at once utilised Le CLErc’s surprising skill as 
an etcher on plates of the tapestry which wag’ being pro- 
duced at the Gobelins. CorserT obtained rooms for him 
in the factory, and a pension of 1,800 livres. The artist in 
his single figures exhibits as much character as Cattot, and 
produced effects in the simplest way, while in his larger 
works we have the animation of a history painter. Although 
‘delicate in youth, Lz CiErc lived until he was seventy-seven, 
and is said to have produced three thousand plates. 

A room of the Louis Quatorze period would be in- 
complete without the handiwork of ANDRE-CHARLES 
BouLE, a craftsman of whom Paris may weil be proud. 
But while his cabinets, tables and pedestals are as sumptuous 
as any decoration of that time, they have more, endurance, 
owing to the admirable workmanship. In the document 
which gave him official rank he is described as a,“‘sculpteur 
en mosaique,” as if his inlays of tortoise-shell,. brass, and 
enamel were most prized by the King, but the payment he 
obtained from the treasury was only thirty livres, which cor- 
responded with the wages of artisans about: the palace. 
BouLLE appears to have been always poor. He was an 
enthusiastic collector, and to secure a letter or: an original 
drawing by a great master, or an etching in a rare state, he 
was ready to anticipate his income. ‘There seems to be no 
doubt that Louis XIV. was sometimes in a state of im- 
pecuniosity, and on such occasions the artists suffered. 
Once the bailiffs applied for permission to seize BOULLE in 
the appartement allotted to him inthe Louvre. M. GENEVAY 
says it is impossible to see a piece of work by the artist 
without being struck by the elegance of the lines, the grace 
of the ornamentation, and the skill with which wood, bronze, 
and tortoise-shell are combined. He was a great master in 
his art, and was worthy to stand by the side of the best men 
who surrounded Le Brun, and co-operated with him in 
adorning the palaces. 

The art of the age of Louis XIV. was not confined to 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and engraving ; almost 
equal importance was given to gardening. Since ADAM 
began to delve, there never was a gardener who received 
such honours as ANDRE Le Norre or Le Nosrre, As we 
said before, nature was in the seventeenth. century supposed 


A FRENCH TIPPING CASE. 


VERY visitor to Paris is aware that a memorial of the 
downfall of the late Empire is to be found in the 
unfinished Boulevard Haussmann. After it passes the back 
of the Opera House that fine broad road suddenly stops at 
the junction with a narrow street of no great importance, 
instead of being continued to the principal boulevard, which 
is not many yards distant. The value of the improvement 
of which the Baron was so proud is much diminished, and 
while remaining in its present state the road cannot be 
called a thoroughfare. From time to time the necessity 
of removing the remaining obstacles to the extension have 
been urged upon the authorities, but the cost of the pro- 
perty is supposed to be an impediment, and, moreover, it 
may be considered advisable to suggest that the late 
Government was not omnipotent. The subject is, however, 
always on the ¢ap7s, and people are ready to believe that the 
works are about to be commenced. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that an attempt should be made to obtain a con- 
cession of the work by means of an illicit commission. A 
more curious combination of simplicity and craft has been 
rarely met with in a case finding its way to a police-court 
than was proved in the Rarvazzi-MICHELIN Affaire, which 
was heard last week in the ‘Onzitme Chambre de Police 
Correctionnelle” of Paris. By an odd coincidence the 
magistrate was M, LEPELLETIER, which is the name of the — 
street that will be affected by the extension, should it be 
undertaken. 
On August 7° M. MICHELIN, the President of the 
Municipal Council of Paris, was much surprised when the 
post brought him a cheque bearing the signature of 
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MM. LasprucizrREe and FRreEsNeEL, one being a contractor 
and the other a sort of law-agent, who offered to pay 
300,000 frs. for a concession of the completion. of. the 


Boulevard Haussmann. It was accompanied by a Jetter from | 


a Madame Rarazzi confirming the offer, and promising that 


the money ‘was to be handed over on the day when the con-_ them, and had them polished, as far as possible, sufficiently so 


cession was signed. ‘The parties had tendered, they said, to 
undertake the improvement for the sum of 28,000,000 irs}, 
but if they were compelled to accept two or éven three 
millions less, the reduction would make no difference. in 
the amount of the “tip.” “i Bre 

M. MIcHELIN immediately sent the documents to. the 
Procureur of the Republic, expressing his belief that there 
was some mystification in the affair, but leaving the authori- 
ties to deal with the attempt in whatever way was deemed 
advisable. After preliminary inquiry by the lawyers the 
parties were summoned. It is not surprising that Madame 
Ratazzi became excited. First, she endeavoured to obtain 
a personal interview with the President of the Municipal 
Council, and failing in that move overwhelmed, the “juge 
d’instruction ” with pathetic appeals. She maintained that 
she acted without reflection, believing the statements of 
LABRUGIERE and FRESNEL, while, on the other hand, they 
stated that Madame Rarazzi had told them of her 
influence over an important personage of the name of 
MICHELIN, whereupon they concluded that she referred to 
the President. ‘The honorarium to be received by the lady 
was 20,000 frs. ‘The next move of.the parties was.to declare 
that their offer was addressed to M. MICHELIN, an.architect 
in the Rue de Clichy, who was no more likely to have the 
bestowal of the contract for the extension of the. Boulevard 
Haussmann than the contract for the extension of the Mall 
to Charing Cross. Paris judges can stand much in the form 
of imaginative explanations, but in this case one was, forced 
to declare that he was not quite so innocent as the partners 
appeared to imagine. FRESNEL confessed that he only 
keew of M. MIcuHELtn, the architect, by name.. He once 
called on him, but as M. MicHELIN was in .the, country 
there was no interview. The architect was naturally indig- 
nant that his name should be introduced in the Affair, while 
M. LEPELLETIER could only express his admiration for the 
gracious liberality which the parties exhibited in offering 
so large a sum to gentlemen of whom they had,.no 
knowledge. ae 

The attempted corruption was too plain, but in France, 
as in England, lawyers’ skulls are magazines of quiddities, 
quillets, and tricks. It was gravely pleaded that the: Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council is not a “fonetionnaire 
public ” in the strict sense of the term, since he is: a repre- 
sentative elected by universal suffrage rather. than. an 
appointed official. It was too ingenious a point to be set 
aside without long consideration, and accordingly judgment 
was postponed. ‘The parties are deserving of punishment, 
and few would pity them if a heavy penalty were inflicted. 
But there is so much absurdity in the notion that two men 
of business could offer to dispense a large sum of money 
without inquiry as to put the case outside the.bounds of 
probability. Can the three accused be the dupes or the 
tools of other people who have yet to be revealed? | 


ST. OLAVE’S CHURCH. 


A NUMBER of archeologists from the West of England, 

under the auspices of the Leland Society, paid a visit lately 
to St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street, Mark Lane, popularly known 
as “ Pepys’ Church.” The City Press says they were received 
by the vicar (the Rev. A. Povah), who, in his own name and 
that of the churchwardens of the parishes of St. Olave, Hart 
Street, and Allhallow’s Staining, bade them welcome to their 
old church. He regretted that he did not hear of their coming 
till the previous day, and as he had to preside at a meeting in 
half an hour he would be compelled to leave at that time. It 
might, however, conduce to their more intelligent survey of the 
church if he said a few words respecting it. The church was, 
as most of them were probably aware, one of the few churches 
which survived the Great Fire in 1666. There were at that 
time ninety-eight parish churches in London, and the Great 
Fire destroyed eighty-five of them. As Pepys remarked, it 


destroyed as many parish churches as there were. hours from: 


the beginning to the.end of the fire. There were thirteen.left 
standing, and this was one. The rev. vicar then proceeded to 
describe its architecture, remarking that it was probably not 


/ on the cross. 


built all at one period, as the difference in the windows and 
arches would show, but it might be said to be about four 
hundred years old. The pillars and arches were of Purbeck 
marble, though of an inferior sort. Some fifteen or twenty years 
ago they got rid of the whitewash which had long disfigured 


to give a character to the church. The arches were particu- 
larly beautiful, light, and springy, Gothic architecture was not 
remarkable for its regularity, but rather for its irregularity ; 
and it would be noticed that the shafts on one side were not 
the same length as the shafts on the other. Another pecu- 
liarity was that the great west window was not in the centre, 
opposite the east end, but in point of fact was in acorner. It 
was hidden by the organ gallery, the fact being that when they 
restored the church the architect said it would look so ex- 
tremely ugly that they had better keep that part of the church 
as it was, and he thought they would agree that it was very 
pretty of its kind. The pulpit, which was formerly in St. Bene'’t, 
Gracechurch Street, he purchased from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and on the first visit of the Trinity House on 
Trinity Sunday they made them a present of a cheque for the 
amount. It was charmingly carved, and was probably by 
Grinling Gibbons. The old altar rails had been made into 
seats on each side of the chancel, and were used by the choir 
boys. Allhallow’s Staining was joined to this parish in 1870, 
and all the monuments were removed to this church and placed 
in the north-west corner, with one exception, which would be 
found in the tower. There was still left standing the tower of 
Allhallow’s Staining in a court off Mark Lane, and those who 
had visited the Inventions Exhibition would have seen a model 
of it in the Old London Street. The canopied reredos, he had 
been told, would be regarded as objectionable, but he knew 
that his views were too well known for any suspicion to arise ; 
and it was generally much admired. The organ was built by 
the great builder, Green, who built those in Salisbury Cathedral, 
and St. George’s, Windsor Castle. It was an exquisite organ 
of its kind, but wanted some modern improvements. Their 
communion plate was extremely valuable, though not very 
recherché. At weighed 185 ozs., and for a little parish 
like this that was very considerable. Alluding to the 
monuments, the vicar said the most ancient was one close 
to the vestry door. It was brass let into Purbeck 
marble. It was very much defaced, but Stowe described 
it as in the same state in his time. It had not received any 
injury since, and the reason probably was that for a long time 
it was covered up with wainscotting. Within the last fifty 
years that had been removed, and it could now be seen. It was 
to the memory of Sir Richard Hatton, mercer, and Lord Mayor 
of London in 1512. The armorial bearings were interesting, 
and they would particularly observe the arms of the Mercers’ 
Company, the Virgin and Child, and the woolstaple also, and 
the peculiar character of the crest, which was an upturned leg 
There was another ornament very near, to one 
Orgone and his wife, with some remarkable lines on it. They 
would notice the trade-mark on his woolpack. There was a 
black monument above it to a very distinguished man, no other 
than the great Turner, author of the first herbal, and a very dis- 
tinguished divine, dean of Wells for thirty years, great as a 
physician and great as a theologian. He had a garden in 
Crutchedfriars, in this neighbourhood, which everybody came 
to see from far and near. Then they came to a very inte- 
resting monument, with a Latin inscription, to Sir John 
Minnes, Kt., “unborn 1670.” He was a great friend of Pepys, 
and a great rival as well. He was one of the many to whom 
had been ascribed the lines, “ He that fights and runs away may 
live to fight another day.” There was also a beautiful monu- 
ment to Lord Sudbury and his brother, who gave large 
moneys to the parish, which are given away to this day. 
Another was to Sir John Morley, of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, with some beautiful lines, Here was one to a 
very distinguished man as a Roman senator, who was chair- 
man of the Turkish Company, Sir Andrew Riccard. He 
purchased the advowson of the church, and left it to the 
trustees, whose successors now had the presentation, and 
twenty-five years ago presented him (the Rev. A, Povah) 
to the living. There was a monument to his immediate 
predecessor, David Lang, a most benevolent man, who was 
followed to his grave by between five thousand and six 
thousand persons ; and another to his predecessor, John Letts, 
who was here for twenty years. Then they came to the monu- 
ment to him who filled’ the whole place with his presence. 
St. Olave’s Church, without Pepys, would be almost like 
a play without a hero. The monument was the outcome of a 
meeting similar to this some years ago. It was placed in 
the very spot where he came to worship. There was a 


‘special gallery for Commissioners of the Navy. . They would 
‘not defile themselves by going up with the common people, 


and they had a separate entrance from the churchyard. They 
came out under the very spot where the monument was placed. 
There was another prominent monument—a bust of Lady 
Pepys, who must have been very distinguished in the parish 
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in her day. The Earl of Essex was baptised in this parish, 
and there was.an entry of that in the register, along with other 
interesting facts. The books of accounts of the parish ran 
back jhundreds of years, and were written in a beautiful 
style. These would be brought out and placed on a table 
for inspection. In conclusion, he hoped they would be 
interested in the church, and carry away with them very 
pleasant reminiscences of the day. 


TESSERZ. 


Italian Gothic. 
PROFESSOR WILLIS. 


VE may often detect the rules of successful practice by 
comparing the attempts of unskilful artists, or the experi- 
ments'of experienced ones, with those experiments in which the 
desired effect has been obtained in the highest degree. In this 
point of view the edifices of Italy possess a peculiar interest, as 
they appear to have been the result of a continual struggle 
between two principles carried on by artists of high ability. 
There’ is in fact no genuine Gothic building in Italy. That 
style which, with a uniformity disturbed only by slight local 
variations, spread itself over Germany, France, Britain, Spain, 
and the Netherlands, was never practised there, for her artists, 
always’so pre-eminent in sculpture and painting as to attract 
foreigners to their schools, appear to have been emboldened by 
that pre-eminence to attempt originality in architecture ; and 
never losing sight of the classical structures, they hoped to suc- 
ceed in giving their proportions and beauty to buildings formed 
with pointed arches, and other features either borrowed from 
the practice of their neighbours, or invented by themselves. 
The curious result is a style in which the horizontal and vertical 
lines: equally predominate, and which, while it wants alike the 
lateral extension and repose of the Grecian, and the lofty 
upward tendency and pyramidal majesty of the Gothic, is 
yet replete with many an interesting and valuable architectural 
lesson. It exhibits pointed arches, pinnacles, buttresses, tracery 
and clustered columns, rib vaulting, and lofty towers; all those 
characteristics, in short, the bare enumeration of which is con- 
sidered by many writers to be a sufficient definition of Gothic. 
It is.well worth examining, therefore, how it happens that these 
characteristics may be freely and exclusively used in a totally 
different style, and this inquiry may lead us to the discovery of 
some.more certain principles by which we may be led to com- 
pose and invent Gothic buildings instead of copying them piece- 
meal.; Besides this, it cannot be denied that these buildings 
possess lightness and elegance, and beauty in details, although 
they have missed the decided character of the two great schools 
of architecture, the Grecian and the Gothic. Their doorways, 
for example, are as elaborate and highly finished as any of the 
Gothic specimens, and their palaces and public buildings 
peculiarly picturesque and grand. 


Roman and Gothic Construction. 
VIOLLETALERDUC. 


With the earliest Gothic architects the arch was of the first 
importance ; it was the essence of all their vertical construc- 
tion, and was the ruling element, not only of construction, but 
also of form—the whole of their architectural principles were 
really based upon it. The Romans, in a great number of cases, 
based their constructional methods entirely upon the arch ; but 
still the chief point of support in their architecture was always 
a solid and inert mass—even their vaulted buildings appear as 
if carved from a single block, such blocks being nothing but 
gigantic mouldings. The architects of the twelfth century, on 
the other hand, gave useful work to each separate part. Their 
columns are veritable supports; their spreading capitals help 
to bear the load ; when the profiles and ornamentation of their 
capitals are greatly developed, it is because such development 
is necessary. Their vaults are divided into many intersecting 
arches, because these arches are nerves, each fulfilling its 
proper function. The stability of vertical points of support 
depends upon their being efficiently propped and counter- 
weighted ; every arch thrust finds itself met by some other 
compensating thrust. Walls disappear; they are no longer 
supports but merely enclosures. The whole consists of a 
system of braces and trusses, maintained in their places, not 
by their mass, but by a nice calculation and combination of 
opposite and reciprocally annihilating forces. The vault is not 
a mere crust, a covering in a single piece, but an intelligent 
combination of ever-active pressures, weighing upon certain 
bases arranged to receive them and transmit their force to the 
ground. Profiles, sections of ornaments, are so designed as to 
aid the comprehension of the mechanical truths employed. 
These deeply-cut profiles fulfil, in a very perfect manner, a 
purely useful function. _ 


Roman Construction. 
PROFESSOR HOSKING. 

There is a very false notion abroad as to the richness of the 
materials used for building in Rome, induced by the inflated 
accounts of travellers and poets, who attempt to disguise their 
ignorance or their want of knowledge and taste by raving of 
Vitruvian proportions and marble temples, palaces, and baths. 
The ‘truth is that Rome was built not of marble, nor even of 
stone, but of brick, for in comparison to the quantity of brick 
it may be safely asserted that there is more stone in London. 
than there was in Imperial Rome. Almost all the structures. 
of the Romans, indeed, were of brick—their aqueducts, their 
palaces, their villas, their baths, and their temples. Of the 
present remains it is only a few columns and their entablatures 
that ‘are of marble or granite, and two or three buildings of 
Travertine stone; all the rest are brick. The Colosseum, the 
Mausoleum of Adrian, the Cloaca Maxima, the Temple of 
Manly Fortune, and the ancient bridges on the Tiber, are of 
Travertine stone ; the remaining columns of the more splendid 
temples, the internal columns and their accessories of the 
Pantheon, the exterior of the imperial arches, and the ceno- 
taphial columns of Trajanus and Antoninus, are of marble ; but 
the Imperial Mount of the Palatine, which holds the ruins of 
the Palace of the Czesars, is but one mass of brick ; the Pan- 
theon, except its portico and internal columns, &c., is of brick ; 
the Temples of Peace, of Venus and Rome, and of Minerva 
Medica are of brick; and so for the most part were the walls 
of others, though they may have been faced with marble or 
freestone. The Baths of Titus, of Caracalla, and of Diocletianus 
are of brick ; the city walls are of brick; so are the extensive 
remains of the splendid villa of Adrianus, near Rome; the 
villa of Mzcenas at Tivoli; the palaces of the Roman emperors 
and patricians at Baize and in other parts of Italy; and so, it 
may be said, are the remains of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
for the houses in those cities are generally built of alternate 
double courses of brick and courses of stone or lava. In most 
cases, at Rome and in the provinces, stucco formed the surface 
which received the decorations. 


French Bookbinding. 
J. CUNDALL. 

The famous Count Grolier seems to have taken especial 
delight in having the sides of his books ornamented with very 
beautiful and elaborate patterns; many of them exist at the 
present day, either original Groliers or copies. All Grolier’s. 
books were bound in smooth morocco or calf and ornamented 
with gold ; sometimes also the patterns were formed by inlay- 
ing leathers of different colours. Very many of the volumes 
have the Latin inscription ‘ Iohanni Grolierii et Amicorum” at 
the bottom, signifying that Grolier wished his books to be used 
by his friends as well as by himself. Those who are conver- 
sant with the art of bookbinding rejoice when they meet with 
works from the library of Maioli, whose style was very similar 
to that of Grolier, or those of Diana of Poictiers, the mistress 
of Henry II. of France, who devoted much attention to the 
ornaments on her books; perhaps the bindings done for Diana 
of Poictiers are amongst the finest specimens ever produced ; 
they were; no doubt, designed by Petit Bernard, who also made 
drawings for her jewellery. They were bound im morocco of all 
colours, and usually ornamented with the emblems of the 
crescent and bow and quiver. The bindings of books which 
belonged to De Thou are likewise much prized ; he possessed 
a magnificent library, mostly bound in smooth, deep-toned red, 
yellow, and green morocco. De Thou died in 1617, The 
Chevalier D’Eon used to bind books in a sort of Etruscan calf, 
the ornaments on which were copied from the Etruscan vases. 
The use of the black and red dyes have very frequently 
corroded the leather. Next in rotation among French 
binders may be mentioned Paudeloup, De Sueil, and De 
Rome, three great masters of their art. Pope celebrates De 
Sueil in’ one of his poems. “Paudeloup’s tooling, or ornaments, 
consist chiefly of small dots, and the forms he invented are 
elegant. When met with in good state they look like gold lace 
upon the sides and back of the books. De Sueil is much like 
him in style, but bolder; and De Rome’s plain morocco 
binding as regards execution is perfect ; the squareness of the 
boards, the trueness of his work, and the solid gilding of the 
edges can never be mistaken. His more decorated patterns of 
the Louis Quatorze style, with the elegant dentelle borders, are 
very fine. 

Concre* 
A. ASHF¥il1T. 

The use of this material is of very remote antiquity. It is: 
no doubt the ségninum opus of Vitruvius, and is described by 
Alberti, It is very common in Medieval buildings, walls and 
even arches frequently being made of it. In Rochester Castle 
the staircases are composed of it; the under sides, or soffites, 
show to this day the marks of the boards which sustained it 
till it was set. Smeaton states that he was induced to employ 
it from the observation of the ruins of Corfe Castle. Dance 
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employed a sort of concrete in rebuilding Newgate, 1770-78. 
The foundation of part of the new structure was a deep bog, 
and it was rendered available by shooting a quantity of broken 
bricks into the holes, mixed with occasional loads of mortar in 
the proportion of four to one, and suffering them to find their 
bed. Any hard substance, broken into small pieces, will make 
good concrete. That most used is gravel or ballast. This 
should not be sifted too fine, as the sand which is left will mix 
with the lime and form a sort of mortar, and assist to cement 
the stones together. If broken stones, or masons’ chips, are 
used, it is well to mix sharp sand with them. The general rule 
is that no piece should exceed a hen’s egg in size. In this 
country the lime is generally ground and used hot. It is mixed 
with the ballast by scattering it among the stones and turning 
them over with a shovel, water being at the same time thrown 
upon the mass. It is then immediately filled into the trenches, 
sometimes by shooting from stages erected for the purpose, six 
or eight feet above the work. But this process has been very 
justly censured as uncertain by eminent engineers, who prefer 
to put it in layers of not more than one foot in thickness, and 
to level each course and ram it down thoroughly. About one- 
sixth part of lime is generally used. When too hastily put 
into the trenches, the lime which has not had time thoroughly 
to be slacked will continue to do so, and the mass will puff or 
swell, and sometimes cause considerable mischief. The author 
has seen the wing walls of bridges thrust out by this means. 
From some experiments made by the Architectural Publication 
Society, where the materials were carefully mixed, no change 
took place in the bulk. The lime, if it can be procured, 
should be hydraulic; and concrete is much improved by the 
addition of the volcanic sands. The French authors recom- 
mend as good proportions, one-fifth hydraulic lime, one-fourth 
pozzolano, one-eighth sharp sand, and the rest broken stone or 
gravel ; or 20 per cent. of hydraulic lime, the same of terrass, 
the same of sharp sand, 15 per cent. of gravel, and 25 per cent. 
of broken stone. Perhaps, after all, the very best concrete is 
made of a simple mixture of gravel with Portland cement, 


Algerian Thuja, or Citron Wood. 
SIR W. HOOKER. 


Thuja is the most valuable wood known for cabinet work, 
and though only recently appreciated in our times, was highly 
prized by the ancients. According to Pliny, it was called 
“citrus,” or citron wood, and tables made of it were vended at 
fabulous prices, in some instances at a million of sestercia, or 
350,000 francs, or 12,000/.! The root was the most esteemed 
part : it was generally used for veneering, though cups of thuja 
(or citron) were among the possessions of the Emperor Com- 
modus. The exquisite beauty of the wood accounts (so to 
speak) for this mania. None is so rich in spots, veins, and 
satiny streaks ; it takes a perfect polish; the hues are warm, 
soft, and bright, passing from fiery red to a delicate pink ; 
while, unlike mahogany and rosewood, these colours are not 
darkened by exposure to air and light, but remain perfectly un- 
changeable. The Parisian cabinet-makers unanimously prefer 
the wood of the thuja to all others. It must be remembered 
that in Algeria other woods of similar appearance are some- 
times also called thuja. 


Rolled Girders in Ploors. 
CAPTAIN FOWKE, R.E. 

The employment of rolled iron in girders and joists for 
floors, which is now very largely adopted in Paris, owes its 
origin to the circumstance of a very extensively organised 
strike of carpenters which took place in that city in the year 
1846, before which time iron was, even to a greater extent than 
in this country, debarred by its price from entering into com- 
petition with wood in the construction of buildings and private 
dwellings. In order to extricate themselves from the position 
in which they were thus placed by such an event, and with a view 
of preventing its recurrence for the future, the Parisian archi- 
tects and builders turned their attention to the substitution of 
iron for wood, both in the roofs and also in the flooring of 
buildings, and more particularly to the best means of reducing 
the weight and cost of the material. The first difficulty to be 
encountered was to obtain a sufficient supply of iron of the 
sections most suitable for the purpose, the roofing of several of 
the theatres, which had been constructed by a combination of 
such sections as could be obtained in the market rivetted 
together, showing that the cost of labour consequent on such an 
arrangement must necessarily prevent its being generally em- 
ployed. M, Vaux proposed and carried out the application of 
very thin flat bar or plate iron for floor joists, but these being 
obviously ill-adapted to give the necessary amount of lateral 
stiffness and rigidity, were quickly superseded by a joist or 
girder whose section was in the form of a cross, proposed 
and made by M. Bleuze, and in which he sought to give lateral 
rigidity by a single flange at the neutral axis of the beam, 
which thus assumed in section the form of a Greek cross. 
This, although a failure as far as the section was concerned, 
was a great advance in one respect, viz., that tt was an iron 


beam made in one piece, specially for the purpose for which it 
was intended, instead of being merely made up of various 
shapes rivetted together as had been formerly the case, and as 
is to this day the case, in constructing wrought-iron girders in 
England. Much of the difficulty experienced by the French 
architects in perfecting this new construction was occasioned 
by the fact that, according to the custom which obtained at the 
time, the iron was transmitted from the manufacturer to the 
builder through the intervention of a dealer, who was totally 
ignorant and careless both of the requirements of the latter or 
of the capabilities of the former to meet those requirements, 
and it was not until the manufacturer and builder were brought 
directly into communication that the best forms of iron were 
made, especially for the purposes of construction, forming what 
are called in France fers spéciaux. The cross-shaped girder of 
M. Bleuze being, as might have been expected, weak in pro- 
portion to its weight, recourse was had to a girder which was 
first adopted in the construction of the St.-Germain Railway 
Station, and which was a slight modification of the common 
¥ rail, but which, being made a great deal too heavy, fell to the 
ground from its consequent high price, and it was not till the 
month of February 1849 that the x girder as now used was 
produced, and first applied in Paris in the flooring of a house, 
No. 18 in the Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire, for a bearing of 
18 feet. The principle of the substitution of rolled iron for 
wood having been established, numerous modifications were 
proposed in the manner of its application and arrangement as 
to the ties, struts, and connection with the remaining parts of 
the floor and ceiling. 
. Tone and Colour. 

J.. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 


Tone and colour are very often confaunded, co continually 
does one depend upon the other. A picture cannot be right in 
colour if wrong in tone; but, on the other hand, all the relations 
of tone in a picture may be quite right with reference to each 
other, and yet the picture quite untrue in colour, Just as in 
music, the same harmony may be produced up and down the 
key-board in any scale, so may a picture be true in tone 
whether high or low. But to be true in colour, its first note 
must absolutely accord with the note of nature ; and its place 
on the key-board of tone harmonies be irremediably fixed in a 
certain scale. Higher or lower, it might still be harmonious in 
colour, but it would be untrue in tone. The risk, however, os 
overstepping nature in height of tone is very slight indeed ; 
whereas the tendency to reproduce her very much lower in tone 
is extremely general. There are instances without end among 
the old masters of this untruth in colour, combined with proper 
relations of tone. Indeed, the general characteristic of the old 
masters is precisely this very untruth of colour and lowness of 
tone. Velasquez, who stands out from among them in this 
respect, shocks and startles the usual dilettante bourgeois 
connoisseur by his truth of colour and consequent want. of 
that pleasing brown harmony and golden glow so long accepted 
as the artistic rendering of nature. i 


Laying Stone. 
J. GOWANS. 


Unless stones are fairly bedded there will be weakness and 
fracture, and unless the style of masonry adopted admits of 
every stone taking its equal share of the superincumbent 
weight put upon it there will be failure. This leads me 
to notice what I have observed with regret, the mistake 
that the architect or engineer makes in mixing the character of 
the masonry in such a way that one stone has more to bear 
than another. I have seen viaducts built with rubble masonry 
of all sizes in the piers, while the corner-stones were made of 
increased dimensions, the result being that when the strain 
came, these corner-stones were fractured by the load pressing 
unequally upon them. I may be allowed to notice here the 
kind of work that will best preserve the surface of the stone 
from wasting. Polished work is, in my opinion, that which. will 
best secure this object, as that operation clears away that 
which may have been bruised in the act of chiselling, and 
exposes a smooth surface to the action of the atmosphere. 
Another consideration for the architect is using stone which 
absorbs a great quantity of moisture. I have found extensive 
buildings erected in a wet country with a stone which 
absorbed moisture to such an extent, that the dampness 
which penetrated the walls not only rendered the house 
unequal in temperature, but led to the decay of the timber 
which passed into the walls, and caused what was called 
“dry rot,” but what was really nothing else but wet rot, 
or timber taking consumption from lying in a damp bed. 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, two thousand years ago, 
says some very wise things both as to stone and timber. He 
recommends as to stone that it should be quarried in summer, 
and seasoned, by being allowed to lie two years before being 
used, so as to allow the natural sap to evaporate and test the 
stone as to its wasting; and for timber, he says, it should not 
be cut down inthe spring but in the autumn, when nature 1s 
dormant. sae . 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘fet customary application was made in the Edinburgh 
Wean of Guild Court for a warrant for the erection of the 
{nternational Exhibition in the West Meadows according to 
the plans of Messrs. Burner & Son. But the Dean (Mr. 
James Gowans) declined to grant more than an interim 
warrant so. as to enable the foundations to be got out. The 
reason of the objection was a complaint about the probable 
vemoval of some trees. Mr. WADDELL, the contractor, is 
superintending the foundations as honorary inspector. ‘The 
guarantee fund now exceeds 33,000/, 


“THE Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
have been using their influence to preserve the Templars’ 
House in Linlithgow from demolition. As the building 
could be purchased for about 300/, there ought to be little 
difficulty about saving it. A. meeting has been held in the 
town, and the provost has undertaken to wait on the owner, 
ia order to discover ifthe plans of the proposed houses could 
be altered in such a way as to allow the tower to remain, a 
sum being paid for the concession. 


On Tuesday the Austrian architect, AucustT von 
‘SCHWENDENWEIN, died in Vienna in his sixty-ninth year, 
He took a great part in the erection of the new quarters 
which within the last few years have increased the attrac- 
dions of the city.. Among his most admired works are the 
mew: Metternich Palace on the Rennweg, the Hardegg 
Palace, the Fiinfkirchen Palace on the Wollzeile, and the 
‘Nobles’ Club on the Kolowrat Ring. ScHWENDENWEIN was 
2, member of the State and Municipal Public Works Com- 
ssnission, and in this capacity did his utmost to promote not 
only handsome designs, but the adoption of the latest 
-§cientific improvements in the building of private houses. 
‘The streets adjoining the new town hall and many of the 
; picturesque villas in the suburb of Wahring will remain as 
-#nodels of his taste in domestic architecture. 


.. It now appears that the so-called Saxon house lately 
discovered at Deerhurst was formerly a chapel. It consists 
of two portions, nave and chancel, divided by a chancel. 
arch of very solid construction, the width between jamb and 
jamb being 6 feet 6 inches. The extreme exterior length 
of the chapel is. 46 feet, the thickness of the walls being 
21 feet. There can be little doubt that this chapel, forming 
‘gow the central portion ofa large farmhouse, was originally 
attached to a manor-house belonging to the Abbey of 
‘Westminster. ‘The whole building is still called Abbot’s 
Court. The chapel has all the appearance of being of pre- 
‘Norman date, and from the massiveness of its construction 
‘is calculated, if only it has a fair chance, to last for centuries 
‘still, Two inscriptions have been discovered, which appear 
‘to throw a light. on the age of the structure. In a neigh- 
ibouring farmhouse is an altar stone, which is supposed to 
‘belong to a period subsequent to a.D. 816. Another stone, 
mow. at Oxford, and known as the ‘Odda Inscription,” is 
considered by therector to refer to the chapel at Deer- 
hurst, and, if so, it would seem as if the period was prior to 
1065. The chapel would thus seem to be a ninth or early 
tenth-century work. 


THE first of a series of lectures on artistic anatomy was 
delivered on Monday in Queen’s College, Birmingham, by 
Professor WInDLE. ‘The question of the value of sucha 
course was first considered, and the professor maintained 
that anatomy, like all natural sciences, assisted the mind to 
analyse facts and appearances. The study of all natural 
sciences tended in that direction, and when it was possible 
to combine two good things in one, surely it was a more 
excellent thing to acquire both than to rely on one only. 
The study of anatomy was of great importance to the 
artist, because it was a most fallacious idea to imagine that 
it was possible to acquire a knowledge of anatomy worth 
having from an occasional study of the nude figure. © Pro- 
fessor WINDLE did not say that from habitual study of the 
nude figure artists were not able to fully depict certain 
attitudes ; but he pointed out how much more useful a 


thorough knowledge of all parts of the science was likely to 
be to the artist. Sate 


THE new Professor of Engineering in Edinburgh, Mr. 
ARMSTRONG, delivered his first address on Tuesday, as 
successor to the late Professor FLEEMING JENKIN. After 
eulogising the work of his predecessor, Professor ARM- 
STRONG advocated the necessity of a mechanical laboratory. 
Without such an educational appliance the teacher of en- 
gineering science was, he said, in precisely the same posi- 
tion as the chemist or the physicist who had no teaching 
laboratory, or as the anatomist who did not ‘possess a 
dissecting-room. ‘The cost would be considerable, and the 
available funds were at present small. Under the trust 
deeds of this chair the founders set. apart a sum of 400/. 
for some such purpose. But this would be quite inadequate 
to provide all that was required. Professor ARMSTRONG 
estimated the total cost at 3,000/.—1,200/. to 1,500/. for a 
suitable building, and the remainder for the necessary 
apparatus and mechanical appliances. He therefore ap- 
pealed earnestly and with confidence—for how could it be 
otherwise, indeed, in the land where Watt was born and 
RANKINE laboured ?—to all who were either directly or 
indirectly interested in the maintenance of the highest 
standard of education for their engineers—to all, that was, 
who were engaged in any mechanical or structural industry 
to supply their needs, either in the shape of money dona- 
tions or of gifts of apparatus and machinery. 


THE distress in Paris among the working class has given 
rise to a project for obtaining funds which will afford 
pleasure to many of the inhabitants. We pass over the 
balls which form a part, and are to be held in the Opera 
House, the Chamber of Commerce, the Hotel de Ville, 
and the Bourse. What, from our point of view, will be 
more interesting will be the historic fétes which are to 
take place in April or May, when Medieval Paris will 
appear to be revived. There is to be a procession which 
will be as correct as French archeologists can make it. 
All the old guilds and corporations will have their repre- 
sentatives, and it is anticipated that it will take two hours to 
pass before the eyes of the citizens. The old Pont Neuf 
will be reconstructed, with the booths which lined it, 
where various trades will carry on their work. The wittiest 
comedians in Paris will in turn take up a position and 
endeavour to give a notion of what TABARIN once was. 
All this could not be accomplished without the aid of 
M. ALPHAND, who has entered heart and soul into the 
spirit of the proposal. What is more, he has hit upon the 
happiest of all the ideas, which is to represent some of the 
scenes of ‘“‘ Esmeralda” in the open. space before Notre 
Dame. If the weather will only be gracious, what delight 
awaits the Parisians ! 


AN important report on the condition of Uruguay has 
been prepared for the Foreign Office by Mr. W. Girrorp 
PatcrAveE. Monte Video, the capital, is described as being 
admirably situated on a high ridge running far out to sea, with 
the harbour on one side and the open coast on the other; the 
streets are t lerably well paved, the houses good, the open 
squares handsome, the public buildings spacious and well con- 
structed. ‘The interior of the town has the doubtful merit of 
a more European and a less specialised appearance than 
that of any other South American city. It possesses a 
University, a noble hospital, three theatres, a public library, 
a museum, an excellent industrial school, and several hand- 
some churches. The villas or country houses of the well-to-do 
Monte Videans reach far in every direction, and are very 
pretty, sensibly built after what may be called a Pompeian 
pattern, and provided with flower gardens, the like of which 
Mr. PALGRAVE does not remember to have seen in any part of 
the world. The port of Monte Video is so exposed to 
southerly winds that for about a third of the year it is 
unavailable. A contract was entered into this year in 
London with Messrs. CuTBILL, Son & DE Luncs for the 
construction. of breakwaters and other works which it is 
expected will remedy the defects of the port. The total 
cost is estimated at 3,000,000/,, on which interest at the rate 
of 8 per cent. has been guaranteed. . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I. LYRIC POETRY.—II, THE DANCE, 


HESE figure-pieces form part of the decorative paint- 
ings by M. Miuer in the Theatre of Rouen, and 
are to be found in the foyer of that building. 


I. CROSBY HILL.—II. ROLANDSECK. 


E illustrate to-day two works by Messrs. CHARLES 
SMITH & Son, architects, of Reading, both in 
course of erection in excellent situations, with fine views 
to the west at Camberley, Surrey, not far from the 
Sandhurst Military and Staff Colleges, and near to Cam- 
berley Station, on the branch South-Western line between 
Ascot and Woking. The subsoil here is entirely gravel 
and sand, and the district is, without doubt, one of the 
healthiest spots in the country. 

Crosby Hill is built, as to the ground-floor storey, with 
hollow walls, faced with red bricks, and as to the upper 
storey with cement concrete walls, faced with red tile 
hangings, the roofs being covered with brown Broseley 
tiles. The exterior is boldly treated with broad gables, as 
best suited to the prominent site. 

Rolandseck is one of a series of houses being built by 
Dr. ATKINSON on his building estate in this improving 
neighbourhood. The walls are built of cement concrete, 
faced as to the lower storey with rough cast of a warm tint 
and red brick dressings, and as to the upper storey with red 
tile hangings, the roof being covered with brown Broseley 
tiles. 

The builders of both these works are Messrs. SPEAR & 
Kinc, of Crowthorne, Berks, 


DIRECTORS’ LIBRARY, BANK OF ENGLAND. 


T is a difficult work to decorate any part of the Bank of 
England—a building which is associated with the 
names of SOANE and CocKERELL, Mr. BLOMFIELD en- 
trusted the decoration of the Directors’ Library to Messrs. 
‘CAMPBELL, SMITH & Co., of Newman Street, and it has 
been completed by them with the good taste which charac- 
terises all their works. The elaborate drawing which we 
reproduce was exhibited this year at the Royal Academy. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Ewan Christian, Pre- 
‘sident, in the chair. 

The decease was announced of Mr. A. T. Ellison, of 
Liverpool, on Oct. 16 ; and of the Duke of Abercorn, elected 
an honorary member in 1881. Also a donation on the part of 
Mrs. Storr of the bust of her father, the late Thomas Allam. 
A reclamation had been received from Monsieur Charles 
‘Garnier, of Paris. On receiving news of the death of Professor 
Donaldson, he had sent a letter to the Society of Architects, 
‘but the letter had not been received though addressed to the 
President. M. Garnier said that the first honour he received 
after gaining the Paris Opera competition was a recognition 
from the Institute of Architects, by Professor Donaldson. 

Mr. Barnet, who enjoyed a large practice in Australia, was 
‘formally presented and welcomed by the President on the part 
-of the meeting. 

Mr. Farrow was balloted for and elected an Associate. 


The President’s Address. 


Mr. CHRISTIAN commenced his address by referring to the 
‘deaths of Professor Donaldson and Mr. Whichcord. It was 
the first time in the history of the Institute that two past 
‘Presidents left them in the course of a year. He then con- 
‘tinued :— 

As regards the future, you will probably remember that at 
our opening meeting of last year I alluded to the necessity of 
some change in our charter to meet the requirements of this 
‘later time, and it is, I think, remarkable that the death of the 
‘founder of the Institute should have coincided so nearly with 
the issuing, in a completed form, of the proposed new charter, 
‘which the committee appointed for the purpose of considering 
‘the subject has presented as the result of their labours. As a 
‘print of the document has been sent to each member of the 
Unstitute, and as a special meeting will shortly be called for its 


consideration in detail, it is hardly necessary for me to do more 
than glance at one or two of its principal provisions. dt 

Few human works can be called perfect, and we canno 
therefore expect to escape criticism; but as I. hope no one 
amongst us, any more than the members of the Council, has 
any desire except that of obtaining for the future of our Insti- 
tute the best government possible and the greatest freedom of 
action practicable within reasonable limits, I trust the subject 
will be carefully considered by all of us, and in the judicial 
spirit which alone is likely to conduce to the desired end. 

We have been told that the result of the change will be to 
give greater power to the Council; but a government, to be 
worth anything at all, ought to be strong, and, with a greatly 
enlarged constituency, surely the ultimate decision of any im- 
portant question must be that of the whole body of members, 
and, rightly given, ought to be generally satisfactory. We have 
been asked also why the by-laws, which are to determine so 
much important action, have not been issued with the charter 
itself ; but it is a golden rule of business to do one thing at a 
time, and the Council are of opinion that the principles of 
action should be first agreed upon, and the settlement of details 
may follow afterwards. 

Probably the most important provision in the proposed new 
charter is the extension of the examination test to all classes of 
members, except under circumstances and in cases in which 
the Council may determine otherwise. I think we must all see 
that that requirement is an inevitable consequence of the obli- 
gatory examination of Associates, and must ultimately tend 
to the strengthening of our body. 

That there must nevertheless be exceptional cases is also 
inevitable, and it is, in my judgment, not undesirable that so it 
should be. There will, I trust, always be some exceptional 
men, deep students and real artists, to whom the ordinary rules 
of examination cannot apply ; men of genius to whom solitude 
is the nurse, who may not see with our eyes, but whose 
presence amongst us would necessarily be welcomed; men 
who, having proved their power, could not be asked to submit 
to ordinary rules. There are such men now, and there may be 
more in the future, and it would be for our welfare to include 
them all amongst us. 

As regards that important section of our body, the Associ- 
ates, the extension of the power of voting is a right and 
necessary change, and it is to be hoped that by this, and the 
alteration in the method of recording their votes, which the 
new charter will give the power by by-laws to prescribe, the 
provincial members may be put on that footing of equality 
which has so long been desired, and to which, under the 
provisions of the old charter, it was found impossible to attain. 
As to other matters, it is hardly necessary to occupy your time 
with further observations ; but such radical changes as those 
to which I have alluded could not be passed over without 
remark. 

But although the question of internal government is 
undoubtedly important, there is something beyond, and still 
higher, which it behoves us to consider. 

The opinion I expressed last year on the subject of the 
education of the architect [I have long held, and have not yet 
seen reason to change; but although I have not been able to 
discover how this Institute is to become an educating as well as 
an examining body, I see no reason why we should not do more 
than has hitherto been done for facilitating the attainment of 
knowledge by those who really desire to possess, and have not 
the means of otherwise acquiring it. 

Architecture is essentially a science of observation. Its 
theory and history may be learned from books, and in office 
practice and other teaching, but unless these are supplemented 
by the careful study of buildings at home and abroad, educa- 
tion cannot be really said to be satisfactorily completed. Would 
it not then be within our province, as I trust it might also be 
found within our means, to do more than we have hitherto done 
in establishing travelling scholarships as prizes for young men 
who have distinguished themselves in passing our examina- 
tions ; supplementing, but also enlarging, the scope of what we 
already possess in the Soane and Pugin prizes, and the Godwin 
Bursary ; scholarships, I mean, for the promotion of real and 
prolonged study in such paths of our diversified art as may be 
most congenial, and at the same time the best adapted for 
advancing that knowledge which our charter proclaims to be 
the great object of our existence ? 

Our ranks have'to some extent, in the last few years, been 
recruited by men who have passed through the educational 
course of our universities. Let us hope that in the future they 
may be still further leavened by such well-trained students ; for 
nothing surely is of more importance than that the preliminary 
education of the architect should be as thorough and complete 
as it can possibly be made; nor can there, I think, be anything 
more valuable for raising the general level of professional 
attainment. ae 

Nothing, of course, will atone for want of general aptitude 
and artistic feeling. But, in my judgment, the additional ‘time 
expended on the university course, provided it be well employed, 
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is of more importance to the future of the architect—supposing 
such genius or aptitude to exist—than the same time spent in 
any other way. May we not hope that the advantages of this 
early education may be more fully exemplified amongst us? 
And, combining with this our English system, I do not fear the 
future of our art. 

There is much, indeed, in what we see about us to make 
us mourn ; but there are not wanting many hopeful signs and 
sources of rejoicing in good work now being done amongst us. 
Englishmen are apt to decry and depreciate the works of their 
own countrymen, and it is hard to obtain favour for contempo- 
rary work at any time ; but there is much done unknown to the 
general public which proclaims the fact that architecture in this 
country is by no means that dead and spiritless thing that some 
would have us to believe. That we cannot revive the grand 
old times of originating genius is a fact to be deplored ; but 
neither can we change the character of our age, though we 
need not despair of inspiring it with fresh ardour in the search 
for the beautiful, and the execution of that which will live and 
be duly valued in the future. 

And now, gentlemen, without dilating too much upon our 
own proceedings, I think I may say of the preceding session 
that its record as given inthe last volume of Transactions is 
one of considerable and varied interest. Mr. Stannus’s paper 
on the internal treatment of cupolas, and the discussion which 
followed, showed very conclusively the great difficulty of the 
subject, and as regards the task of completing the work of the 
great master architect of our metropolitan cathedral, the almost 
hopelessness of arriving at a conclusion that shall be generally 
accepted as satisfactory. Certainly it is a subject worth any 
amount of preliminary study and cost that may be bestowed 
upon it, and whether the work be finished in our generation 
or the next, is comparatively a matter of minor importance. 
Our Associate, Mr. Lawrence Harvey, did good service in 
bringing before us the highly~ suggestive work of Professor 
Semper, refreshing us with thoughts from abroad, on -a subject 
undoubtedly of very considerable importance to the progress of 
our art. Mr. Farrow’s essay as the holder of the Godwin 
Bursary was an excellent illustration of the great advantage to 
our younger members arising from the wise and thoughtful 
provision of its founder. It is hardly necessary for me to say 
a word as to the paper contributed by Mr. Maurice B. Adams 
on architectural drawing, nor of the magnificent collection of 
beautiful and interesting drawings by which it was illustrated ; 
that evening must be fresh in the memory of us all, and it is to 
be hoped that lessons may have been laid to heart by many 
young men, who may help to increase the volume in years to 
come. As a combination of practical and artistic work in a 
subject of much freshness and general interest, the modest but 
very excellent paper on flint work, by Mr. Baggallay, was an 
illustration of thorough good work, which, I trust, he will follow 
up hereafter ; and last, though certainly not least, of general 
sessional papers, I need hardly call to your remembrance the 
learned and very excellent paper by our Fellow, Alexander 
‘Graham, on “Remains of the Roman Occupation of North 
Africa,” a subject of great and abiding interest, on which we 
shall, Iam sure, very gladly welcome any further contribution 
with which he may be willing to favour us. Mr. Graham’s 
paper was, as you know, profusely illustrated by many beau- 
tiful drawings and sketches, and our annual volume is greatly 
enriched by these and others I have not particularly men- 
tioned. I think there is in this brief notice of papers much to 
encourage us. 

In my former address, I said, “Are there none of our 
younger brethren anxious to. show what they can do, and 
would it not be good for them, and useful for us, that they 
should take the opportunity offered by our meetings of testing 
their powers?” And is it not a hopeful sign, and does it not 
fully justify our proposed action in respect of the charter, that 
eight papers out of eleven, all more or less valuable, should 
have been contributed by Associates? Truly I think so, 
and I rejoice in the fact, and while I would congratulate our 
younger brethren on the fruits of their ardour, I would ask, 
ought it not to stimulate their elders, not to imitate, but, from 
their more extended knowledge and mature experience, to put 
before us from time to time the fruits of such researches as 
Mr. Graham’s? 

To some of us, immersed as we are in the active pursuits of 
our laborious profession, we know that it is impossible; but I 
would fain hope there are still amongst us men of learning and 
some leisure—Sharpes or Donaldsons or Grahams—who may 
be stirred to activity by this wholesome rivalry of younger 
men. 

The record of the work of the past session would be incom- 
plete were I not to refer to its closing meeting, when we had 
the pleasure of welcoming the great explorer, Dr. Schliemann, 
and presenting to him the Royal Gold Medal, of which you had 
unanimously voted him to be a worthy recipient.- I have reason 
to know that the satisfaction was mutual, and that not only in 
this room, but subsequently, Dr.. Schliemann. expressed the 
great delight that our reception had afforded him, 
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Nor must I allow the proposal of Professor Kerr to pass 
unnoticed. We all know how jealous our friend is of the honour 
of this Institute, and how anxious that its operations should be 
extended wherever it may be usefully done. We may not all 
agree with him in what he desires to accomplish, and I for one 
cannot concur in his proposal for the alliance with noble 
patrons, because I think, with all due respect, we have as 2 
corporate body passed that stage of development, and shall do 
better to trust to ourselves. But, nevertheless, I highly appre- 
ciate his wish for general improvement in our action, and shall 
be always ready to support whatever well-considered measures 
may be practicable for advancing this result. Professor Kerr 
has, I believe, appointed his committee, and we may hope in 
due course to hear the result of their labour. 

Amongst subjects that have interested not only architects, 
but society generally, is one that has excited much keen con- 
troversy, and on which you will doubtless expect me to say a 
few words. Last November, speaking of the appointment of 
a Parliamentary Committee to consider Mr. Pearson’s plans for 
Westminster Hall and report, I said “I think in this case the 
action of Parliament ishardly tobe regretted, if it gives further time 
for the consideration of a subject of unquestionable difficulty, 
one which deeply concerns all who care, as we should do, for. 
the preservation of our ancient monuments” ; and, as regards 
the thorcugh sifting of the case, I think good has been done 
by eliciting opinion from all sides, though, as regards the 
architect chiefly interested, it has been a somewhat fiery 
ordeal, which, however, he has happily survived. It is no 
part of my business to uphold the decision of the Committee; 
though in the main I think it was right ; but I must confess to 
much astonishment at opinions that have been expressed on 
the one most important point of substantial repair. How it 
could have been seriously said that the great buttresses should 
have been left in their sadly dilapidated state to moulder away 
into ruin, while the Hall itself was to be preserved, I am ata 
loss to understand. Westminster Hall is, and I hope will long 
remain a living building ; one of the noblest in the land ; one 
of which no Englishman can be otherwise than proud; one 
that it is our bounden duty to maintain ; and I think that the 
late First Commissioner of Works did wisely when he 
appointed our Fellow, Mr. Pearson, to carry out the work 
so urgently needed for its preservation. 

We may not agree with every detail of what he proposes to 
do ; but is it just, is it generous to criticise in the way that has 
been done the work which he, as a thoroughly scientific and 
practical architect, pronounces to be absolutely needed for the 
maintenance of this grand historical monument? Personally, 
I regret that Mr. Pearson’s proposal for raising the towers is 
not to be carried out, but I cannot do otherwise than rejoice 
that the hall is still to remain open to view. It is to be hoped 
that in the near future the lead may be restored to the roof, 
and the poor turret now standing may be replaced by a fléche 
more worthy of the grand and beautiful proportions of the: 
finest piece of timber-framing of which this country is pos~ 
sessed. 

Of similar works of restoration that have been in progress 
during the past year, and the further work in prospect, those at 
the Tower of London are probably not the least interesting. 
Considering the national importance of that great building, and 
the special knowledge required for its proper treatment, it 
would be satisfactory to know that advice had been asked from. 
those who, having long studied the subject, may be best qualified 
to afford it. This may have been done, and I trust it has, for it 
would be much to be regretted if work of this kind were not to 
be carried out with all the accuracy which only very few 
specialists can be expected to possess. 

Another subject, interesting alike to ourselves and to the 
artistic and antiquarian world in general, about which contro- 
versy has raged so fiercely that the aid of an archbishop had 
to be sought in order to settle a question which might, one 
would have thought, have been safely left to the architect to 
solve, is the restoration of the tower of Peterborough 
Cathedral. 

I should occupy too much of your time were I to attempt to 
traverse the ground which so many have trodden, but I think 
it is to be regretted that Mr. Pearson should not have been 
allowed to act on his own matured judgment, and, w.th the 
most profound respect for the archbishop’s opinion, I cannot 
but think that the rebuilding of arches of later date, interfering, 
with the original design of the Norman arcade, which had once. 
a reason, but now will have none, is.a requirement of the letter 
rather than the spirit of correct restoration. As to the upper 
part of the tower, opinions must and will differ, and the solution 
agreed upon is undoubtedly safe ; but, personally, I should have- 
preferred to see Mr. Pearson’s fine design for rebuilding com~ 
pletely carried out. 

As regards the new Public Offices, not much. advance. 
appears. to have been, made. - The model recently exhibited. 
has drawn forth many strong expressions of opinion and some. 
useful criticisms, but: others might have been spared had ite 
been entirely accurate and accompanied by explanatory plans: 
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and sections. Surely it was worth while, more especially in a 
case like this, one of so much importance to the future of 
London, to have made an entirely new model, instead of 
exhibiting lines of roadway and buildings no longer extant, 
and omitting others all important for proper comparison with 
the proposed new buildings. The model may have been useful 
in showing to the public what has long been the opinion of 
many architects, that the site is insufficient for the buildings 
proposed to be put upon it. But for any supposed deficiencies 
resulting from that cause, the architects whose plans have 
been accepted are, of course, in no way responsible, and I 
cannot but think they have been subjected to some unfair 
criticism which more careful consideration would have shown 
they do not deserve. Larger courts and more thorough open- 
ings would, no doubt, be valuable, but when a certain amount 
of superficial area in internal accommedation had to be pro- 
vided, and all the requirements of structure to be substantially 
met, the difficulties of the task were enormous, and the result 
as good as, under such circumstances, could reasonably have 
been expected. It may, nevertheless, be useful to state, what 
I am assured by the architects is an exactly ascertained fact, 
that within the external lines of each site the superficial area 
of courts provided by the plans as compared with that covered 
by building, is larger in this case than in the Palace of West- 
minster or the Royal Courts of Justice, and but very little less 
than that in the new Foreign Offices ; but this is, of course, 
irrespective of any question of height or distribution. 

Mr. CHRISTIAN next referred to the bridge over the 
Thames designed by Mr. Jones, and to the agitation for an 
open space at Hampstead. Afterwards he said :— 

It is one of the misfortunes of- our densely-crowded city 
that space is so valuable as to forbid much lateral expansion, 
and, as a consequence, what is wanting in breadth has to be 
given in height, which, in a climate like ours, involves a serious 
interference with air and sunshine. Height is no doubt an 
element of grandeur in architecture, but if unaccompanied by 
surrounding space it may become a serious evil. When 
engaged in the examination of the plans for the new Offices, I 
represented to the judges the seriousness of this consideration 
in respect of the frontage next Whitehall, where the roadway 
is narrow, and the building proposed very lofty. In the re- 
vised plans the difficulty has toa certain extent been met by 
recessing the main front about 30 feet ; but it will not remedy 
what to my mind is a defect of considerable importance, and 
which could only be completely remedied by a considerable 
extension of area. What the difficulties may have been in 
obtaining more space, and especially the frontage towards 
Charing Cross, at present, with the exception of the banks, 
occupied by such comparatively low mean buildings, I am un- 
able to say ; but, I think, it is much to be regretted that when 
an important work like that now contemplated, and which 
ought to be a great metropolitan improvement, had to be 
effected, the additional land was not secured, however large the 
cost might be. 

Surely, in view of its vast importance to the future of 
London, the right solution of this question, in an imperial rather 
than a merely financial sense, is a thing much to be desired, 
and one that this Institute would do well in endeavouring if 
possible to promote. 

Another subject, akin to this in one sense, has occupied 
much public attention during the passing year, one of vast 
importance to the well-being of the community, but by no 
means easy of solution—“the housing of the working classes.” 
One considerable difficulty as regards artisans connected with 
building is the migratory nature of their employment. Men 
must live near their work, or lose much time and cost in getting 
to and fro, and this must needs interfere with the occupations 
of a settled home, as conducive to the comfort and general 
happiness of life, and it is one that cannot well be met by 
legislative enactments. But the roving tendency is not con- 
fined to artisans, and with others, as with them, it produces 
similar results. The most serious matter, however, is the con- 
dition of the houses inhabited by the very poor. Sad it is to 
contemplate, and most seriously difficult to devise a remedy. 
As regards provision of buildings, much may probably be done 
by architects who have the charge of estates; but the other 
difficulty is far more serious, and will require the highest 
wisdom in social questions effectually to grapple with what is 
not only a difficulty, but involves a serious danger to the State. 
It is to be hoped that much good may result from the investi- 
gation of the Commission, which has recently presented its 
report, and of which, amongst others, our Fellow, Mr. Godwin, 
was an active member. Few, if any, men living have done 
more than he in persistently working in this subject, to which, 
to his honour be it spoken, he was one of the first to draw the 
public attention. It is a subject for architects to ponder, and 
therefore not, I think, out of place in an address to the 
Institute. : , 

As regards our colonies, we have lately entered into relations 
with the Auckland Institute of Architects (New Zealand), 


founded in 1880 on the lines of our own body, which I ‘trust ° 


may bear fruit in the future ; and with Mr. W. W. Wardell, of 
Sydney, the honorary secretary for Australia, our communica- 
tions are very frequent. 

The losses of the Institute by death were briefly noticed, 
and in conclusion the President said :— 

Finally, gentlemen, it is I think indisputable that as in the 
body politic so with us, with the enlarged franchise must come 
increased responsibility, and I would fain remind our younger 
brethren, the Associates, so full of fire and zeal for the higher 
work of the Institute, that its future must rest with them ; and 
if I may again, and with a difference, quote my own words, I 
would say that as the aim of its founders was high, so let their 
standard be raised still higher. The work which their prede- 
cessors commenced in weakness let them continue in strength, 
and, disregarding all mean and petty jealousies, let them labour, 
not so much for their own material interests as for the true and 
loyal promotion of the great art which they profess, and for the 
maintenance of that high and honourable character which it 
was the great object of our founders to establish. 

Let them, in the words of the poet, be like 


The youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner, with the strange device, 
and died 
Still grasping, in his hand-of ice, 
That banner, with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 


Mr. H. H. STATHAM proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President, who, he observed, had touched on a great many 
points of interest to them. He had spoken feelingly in regard 
to the late Professor Donaldson, and, though they hoped there 
were others like him to come forward, they felt that he was a 
representative man possessed of that broad culture which few 
had the time in these days to acquire. Professor Donaldson 
had left them a high standard to aim at. The extension of the 
Institute examinations could not fail to strengthen the position 
of the Institute in being a test of professional competency, as 
also would many of the reforms not yet formally before 
them, but foreshadowed in future by-laws, especially that 
as to the vote of country members. - They all wanted 
a body really representative of the profession throughout 
the country, but it was too much to expect architects 
could often come up to London. By the anticipated 
reform architects would be more drawn to the Institute, and 
they would be more interested in its proceedings when they 
found that they could, though at a distance, take their part in 
them. In regard of Westminster Hall, he yielded to no one in 
admiration for the genius and learning of Mr. Pearson ; but 
if there were a fault in these questions it was that too much 
deference was given to the strong ideas of persons who thought 
architecture could be turned upside down. Architects should 
have confidence in themselves. They should decide, in the first 
place, what was wanted, and, having done so, act accordingly. 
As to Peterborough, he entirely sympathised with the view that 
a modern architect should be allowed to do what all old 
architects had done—namely, to put in his own work when the 
building was dilapidated—and he agreed with the President 
about the two arches. There was a great fallacy thrust down 
their throats of late, more especially by amateurs, that archi- 
tecture was history. Architecture, however, was art as well as 
history. It was going wide of the mark to call in an arch- 
bishop to decide the matter, but everyone, he thought, who had 
read the decision must have been surprised at the know- 
ledge shown. He had read the document with great re- 
spect for the learning of the author. He hoped the Institute 
would make its voice heard, and use its influence to the utmost 
against the false economy of attempting to build the public 
offices on the proposed inadequate site. Members in the 
House of Commons approached these questions in an apologetic 
spirit. -Members even of artistic culture disclaimed any wish 
to treat matters from the esthetic side, and treated them merely- 
on economical grounds. It was understood that there was a 
willingness on the part of those now in office to hear any sug- 
gestions, and he hoped that the Institute would make its- 
opinion felt in regard of the building, which would either 
be a subject of great national pride, or something entirely the: 
reverse. 

Mr. LEONARD, of Bengal, seconded the vote of thanks, and 
said that the impression of outsiders was that a great oppor- 
tunity was about to be lost. 

Mr. E. C. RoBINS brought forward a resolution which had 
for its purport that the Institute should take action in the 
matter, and that the Council should be requested to ask for the 
production of the plan showing clearly the allocation of the 
building, since doubts existed on this point, and since the model 
exhibited last August in public was inaccurate and at variance 
with the instructions published, and that the Council should be 
authorised to memorialise the Government if they thought fit. « 

Colonel PRENDERGAST seconded. - His experience pointed 
to the difficulty of getting the London public to move or show’ 
their interest, and, therefore, he hoped the Institute would lead. 
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the public where he was sure they wished to be led. All who 
had considered the matter must know that architects had hada 
task set them which it was impossible to fulfil. It was too 
wide a question to inquire why every official should be provided 
with a separate little apartment because they had hitherto done 
the work in a lot of houses; but when bankers, merchants, &c., 
were building large halls for their businesses the contrary 
seemed an anachronism as well as a vulgarity. The Institute 
could, however, point out the utter inadequacy of the site and 
the terrible mistake that was being made, and also enlighten 
the public, who were, after all, the masters in the question. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITE said that Mr. Statham’s resolution 
was before the meeting. 

Mr. STATHAM put his motion, and it was carried by accla- 
mation. 

The PRESIDENT, in acknowledging the compliment, said he 
agreed with Mr. Statham that the archbishop’s decision was 
admirably drawn up in every respect, but he could not agree 
with His Grace. The arches were put in on account of the 
failure which had occurred in the pier, which was absolutely 
without foundation and as rotten as a pear, so that the builder, 
who thought he was going to get a quantity of good material 
out of it, had only useless material to cart away. The pier 
stopped on soft ground, actually 18 inches only from the solid 

-rock. Now the tower was made to stand on a thoroughly 
sound base, and required no extra support. The piers which 
Mr. Pearson had built were capable of carrying any weight, 
and therefore the arches were an anachronism. It reminded 
him of the tailor who was given a coat to copy, and who copied 
it even to the patches. As to the site of the new Offices, archi- 
tects had a plan given them to follow, and the best had been 
done in the limits laid down. If carried out on the lines of that 
plan, it would make permanent what might have been suitable 
a few hundred years ago, when there was little traffic, but which 
now, when more space was wanted, was absurdly narrow and 
unfitted to the vicinity of a lofty public building. A wider street 
was wanted if a public building were to be put there. It would 
cost, perhaps, 100,000/7. But what was that to a great nation 
like England? If this were not done it would be a lasting dis- 
grace to the country. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. MACVICAR 
ANDERSON, seconded by Mr. CHARLES BARRY, a vote of con- 
dolence was passed to the family cf the late Professor Donald- 
son, as well as thanks for the drawings bequeathed by the late 
professor and those presented by his son. 

The PRESIDENT read to the meeting the resolution of Mr. 
Robins. 

Professor KERR said he had always held it to be the duty 
of the Institute to interfere in public affairs. But the inter- 
ference of the Institute of late years had not been so successful 
as it might have been, and it was more the fault of the Institute 
than that of the public. The reason why they were unpopular 
was because they lived in a sceptical age. Parliament was 
equally sceptical of every profession, and architects could not 
hope to escape. It was the duty of the Institute, for the 
profession it represented, to be firm, decided, and persevering 
in its interference, and to interfere properly it was necessary to 
be right. The present Government would, they might hope, 
be more willing than the last to hear them, and if they spoke 
with perfect clearness and decision, would attend to what they 
advanced. When they advanced their opinions they ought to 
be firm, and maintain them with as much pertinacity as their 
opponents maintained their opinions. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY said it was incumbent on the 
Institute to take steps in the matter. The first thing for 
the Council to do would be to ask for the official plan. It 
might be refused, and if so, they were thoroughly justified 
in basing their objections on the model. 

Mr. Rost. W. Epis said that, notwithstanding protests, the 
profession had accepted the site, sent in drawings, and the 
President had acted on the jury. He agreed that the profession 
ought to take up very much stronger ground in these questions 
than they had done. An appeal to the House of Commons 
would result in the matter being shelved. It was the public 
they must appeal to, by showing them the insufficiency of the 
site and the falsity of the buildings. 

The PRESIDENT said his act as judge was limited to 
examining, to the best of his ability, plans submitted for a 
certain building on a certain site as an architect and a citizen 
of London. He had never taken any other part in it, or so 
much as seen the plan before. 

The resolution was then passed, and the proceedings shortly 
terminated, 


Captain James M'Donald, R.E., who died at Southamp- 
ton a few days ago, was, when a non-commissioned. officer in 
the Royal Engineers, known for his great skill in photography, 
especially in‘reducing maps by that process, and in this respect 
he'rendered great assistance in the exploration of Palestine 
and Sinai. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. | 


HE twelfth annual conversaziédne was held on Tuesday 

evening in the Library and Examination Hall, at Queen’s 
College, Paradise Street. The Président; Mr. F. B. ‘Osborn, 
was supported by Messrs. A. Reading, ‘Doubleday, Henman, 
J. Cotton (vice-president), W. H. Kendrick, R. B. Morgan, J. 
K. James, F. G. Hughes, H. H. McConnal, J. P. Osborne, J. 
W. Tonks, W. Clarke, Ayres, Cooper, Spencer, T. W. F. 
Newton, and others. There was a very fine coilection of loan 
drawings, notably by Messrs. Ernest George and Peto, W. F. 
Unsworth, E. J. May (London), J:' Douglas (Chester), and 
drawings of works in progress by Birmingham architects. 
Apologies were read from Messrs. W. Martin, S. Ingall, J. 
Lavender, Thos. Naden, Dr. Schwartz, J. Goodman, and V, 
Scruton, hon. sec. (who was too unwell to attend). 

The report was then read by Mr. T. W. F. Newton. The 
Committee felt that the last session had been the best the 
Association had seen, the classes and lectures being far better 
attended. Visits had been made during the session to Wor- 
cester Cathedral and city, new Liberal club, new church, 
Bristol Street, and to Redditch, Beoley, and Alvechurch. The 
prizes for fireproof construction and ventilation have both been” 
taken by Mr. D. Arkell. It was proposed by Mr. Reading and 
seconded by Mr. Doubleday that the report be adopted, this 
being carried. 

The President read his address, in which he dealt with the 
work of the past session, and urged members to work well and 
truly for the advancement of their art. Having touched upon 
the New Assize Courts competition, and congratulated the 
members upon the success of their memorial, the President 
urged the members to do all in their power to further the aims 
of the Association and to carry out to its fullest their motto— 
“ Design in beauty, build in truth.” 

A vote of thanks to the President was proposed by Mr. 
John Cotton and seconded by Mr. W. H. Kendrick. This was 
carried, and, Mr. Osborn having replied, the visitors dispersed 
themselves about the rooms to enjoy the drawings and a musical 
programme, which was well rendered. 


THE ART SCHOOLS :AND POTTERY 
DESIGN. 


HE annual meeting of the art classes in Fenton, Stafford- 
shire, was held last week, when the prizes were distributed 
by Mr. Ridgway, a local manufacturer. In the course of his 
address, Mr. Ridgway said how the objects and aims of the 
various departments for teaching art were well given in the 
answers of Mr. Armstrong and Colonel Donelley, before the 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction. Mr. Armstrong 
said “that the aim is to give the students in the schools such a 
knowledge and practice of drawing and modelling as might 
afterwards be applied to the different industries, ard also to 
furnish the means of educating the country from the training 
school at South Kensington.” The question atose, Had 
these aims been fulfilled?. His opinion was that they had 
not as fully as they might have been, had the instruc- 
tion imparted in the schools of art had a more practical 
bearing on the technical details. and knowledge required 
in the different industries. His Own experience as a potter 
taught him that the potting business was treated by the 
Science and Art Department as if it were entirely a fine art 
production, and had nothing to do with supplying the wants of 
everyday life at a cost which must necessarily be in many cases 
very small. When he was some weeks ago criticising the © 
training of our art schools in modelling, and trying to show 
how defective this training waS in making the modeller a prac- 
tical workman, he was met with the reply on the part of his 
auditor, the late Vice-President of the Council, Mr. Mundella, 
‘‘] consider the Hanley modelling the best in the country: 
look at the magnificent jardinzére by a pupil at the Hanley 
school.” With all respect, he (Mr. Ridgway) would submit 
that the jardiniére, however beautiful, ministered only to the 
luxuries of the few, and what they had to do with principally 
in the potteries was the wants of the many. They ought also 
to try and adapt the teaching given in their schools of art to 
articles of everyday use, and endeavour to make the commonest 
production beautiful as well as cheap. The great Wedgwood fully 
attained the object at which he (Mr. Ridgway) was aiming, 
viz., the adaptation of beautiful and yet cheap forms to the 
articles of everyday use. Mr. Ridgway then went on to speak 
of the various ways in which the system needed reform, and 
advocated strongly the formation of local museums fully illus- 
trating the development of the art of potting in our own and 
in foreign countries. The importance of exhibitions such as 
these could hardly be exaggerated. He also thought that they 
greatly wanted in the Potteries a good central school for prac- 
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tical modelling, established on a system that work done there 
should count in diminution of the time usually required to be 
served by apprentice modellers. Whether their local jealousies, 
however, would allow such a central school to be established 
with a fair chance of success was, he feared, a question which 
certainly could not be answered in the affirmative. He con- 
cluded by speaking of the importance of scientific training in 
the Potteries district. They were in this respect terribly 
behind their Continental rivals, and unless their training was 
vastly improved they would fall behind in their competition for 
supplying the markets of the world. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


N Tuesday, November 3, the presidential address to the 
Society of Architects at the commencement of the 
session 1885-86 was delivered by Mr. H. R. Gough, F.R.I.B.A., 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern. He referred at some length to the 
work of the preceding year, to the rapid accession of members, 
to the many valuable papers read, and to the Architectural and 
Building Trades’ Exhibition held in the Floral Hall, Covent 
Garden, last March, with its attendant Conference, and to the 
Conference held at Plymcuth in conjunction with another 
exhibition since he has himself held the position of President, 
pointing out that such conferences, in which architects and 
manufacturers take part, is productive of good to both. With 
regard to architectural competitions, he advocated the issuing 
of such conditions as would leave competitors a considerable 
amount of freedom. ‘Architects,’ he said, “should be told 
exactly what a building is to be used for, but should be left to 
work it out, each in his own way, instead of being fettered and 
all their genius crushed out by hard-and-fast rules ;” and he 
instanced the War Office and Admiralty competition, where 
the Government set an almost impossible task by demanding 
an amount of accommodation far in excess of the capabilities 
of the site. Against the present “ Trades Union” system, by 
which all architects are paid alike at the rate of 5 per cent. on 
the value of a building, he spoke strongly, urging that well- 
known men should ask for a higher percentage, taking only so 
much work as they are well able to perform, and that younger 
and inferior men should be permitted to accept less. He also 
urged that architects should again become “ master builders,” 
as they were in the Middle Ages. In conclusion, he alluded to 
the proposed formation of provincial and colonial branches, 
and to the scheme now occupying the attention of the profession 
for the amalgamation with the Society of the many existing 
provincial societies. 


DARLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


HIS building, which has been designed by Mr. G. G. 
Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., of Darlington, was opened to the 
public on the 23rd ult. by Lady Lymington, the only child of 
the deceased donor, the late Mr. Edward Pease, of Greencroft 
West, Darlington, and Bewdley, in the county of Worcester. 
The style of architecture is Renaissance, the structural materials 
employed being red pressed bricks, with red stone dressings 
and pitch pine timber. 

The west elevation has a frontage to Crown Street of about 
106 feet, and the north elevation to East Street of about 92 feet. 
The principal entrance is at the junction of these two elevations. 
In the tympanum of the porch is some heraldic carving of a 
very chaste character, representing the borough arms, with its 
motto “Floreat industria,” and the arms of the Pease family, 
with its motto “ Pax et spes.”. The accommodation provided in 
the building, on the ground floor, is as follows :—Porch, 9 feet 
by 8 feet 6 inches ; vestibule, 16 feet by 9 feet 6 inches ; public 
lobby, 32 feet by 24 feet ; lending library, 57 feet by 29 feet ; 
general reading-room, 51 feet by 29 feet ; reference library, 
36 feet 6 inches by 29 feet ;-ladies’ reading-room, 20 feet by 
16 feet ; committee-room, 21 feet by 16 feet; whilst the base- 
ment contains newspaper file and old book store, unpacking- 
room, heating-chamber, lavatory, water-closets, &c, The 
public lobby, which gives direct access to the various rooms, 
is lighted from the ceiling by an octagonal ceiling-light, 
filled in with painted glass. Dividing the lobby from the 
lending library is a handsome screen, also filled in_ with 
stained and painted glass, and in the tympanum of this 
screen is a group of figures representing the early indus- 
tries of Darlington. The figures are most artistically treated, and 
have been carried out from the architect’s drawings by Mr. 
W. H. Atkinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. og 

The lending library is lighted from the roof, which is partly 
open-timbered, the librarian’s desk being immediately in front 
of the entrance, and running south and east from this desk are 
the indicators for 24,000 volumes. The bookcases in this and 
the other rooms, which are capable of holding 45,000 volumes, 
as well as the remainder of the furniture and fittings through- 


out the building, have all been specially designed by the 
architect. 

The general reading-room has been admirably treated, both 
as regards its structural and artistic details. The ceiling is 
coved, and divided into panels by moulded and enriched ribs, 
which also extend along the horizontal portion of ceiling, 
dividing it into panels, which are filled in with stained and 
painted glass. A pitch pine dado, 4 feet high, runs round the 
room. ‘The newspaper stands, tables, &c., are all of polished 
pitch pine. The reference library is treated in a very similar 
manner to the general reading-room, with the exception that 
bookcases are provided for works of reference capable of hold- 
ing 3,000 volumes. 

The ladies’ reading-room—a feature which we believe exists 
in only one other public library in the provinces, and that 
is at Nottingham—is for the exclusive use of ladies, with 
every convenience in the way of lavatory arrangements, and 
containing reading-tables and bookcases to hold the various 
magazines, &c. The committee or writing-room differs only 
very slightly from that last described. The whole of the fore- 
going rooms are laid with patent noiseless cork carpet. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


a2 subject of the paper which was read at the last 
meeting by Mr. Thomas Gildard was “ An Architectural 
Excursion.” The hon. president (Mr. Sellars, I.A.) occupied 
the chair. A brief sketch of the development of mankind and 
the consequent buildings—direct outcomes of his varying 
needs, though modified by the materials at hand—preceded a 
notice and analysis of those acknowledged principles which are 
held to constitute architecture. These were followed as they 
appear in a greater or lesser degree of fulness in the progres- 
sive styles—Greek, Roman, Mediaeval, and Italian Renaissance 
—and as, in the essayist’s estimation, they are inthe first alone 
carried out to perfection, Greek, he argued, as the highest 
type, should be our standard. A consideration of the close 
connection between literature and architecture, specially as 
seen in the Elizabethan period, and remarks on the pretence 
and mere quantity of much modern art work, concluded a most 
interesting paper. After a few remarks from some of the 
members, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Gildard. 


ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY. 


MEETING of the General Committee for the restoration 

of St. Michael’s Church and steeple was held at St. Mary’s 

Hall, Coventry, on Tuesday, under the presidency of Lord 
Leigh. The business was to consider two supplementary 
reports by the architect, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, on the condition 
of the tower and the best way of dealing with the bells. These 
reports dealt chiefly with the discoveries which have been made 
since the restoration of the tower has commenced. As to the 
tower itself, many cracks and settlements have been discovered 
in addition to those already known, and the walls generally 
have been found to be in a terribly shattered state. Simul- 
taneously with these discoveries the examination of the founda- 
tions was begun, with the result of explaining in the most 
unmistakable way the origin of the mischief which has taken 
place. It had been stated that the tower of St. Michael’s was 
securely built on the solid rock ; but this has now been found 
to be an entire mistake. The first hole was sunk at the north- 
west angle, and revealed such an alarming condition of things 
that it was at once seen that it would be imprudent to go 
any further without erecting powerful shores of timber, so as 
to give temporary support to the tower while the necessary 
excavations were being made. So far from the tower resting 
upon the underlying rock, as had always been believed 
to be the case, it was found that, while the rock lies at a variety 
of depths, hardly any part of the foundation has been carried 
down to it. One startling fact which has been ascertained is 
that the whole of the foundations were originally formed of 
stones bedded in soft clay instead of mortar. A serious sub- 
sidence has taken place at the north-west angle, the effect of 
which has been most serious ; the whole structure is wrenched 
throughout its entire height, all parts being forced to incline in 
this direction, and the stonework being crushed and torn 
asunder in every part as the tower has accommodated itself to 
its altered form. Speaking of the tower itself, the architect 
says that he has never met with anything so bad as the con- 
dition he found, the origin no doubt being the essential weak- 
ness of the foundation, which led to the subsidence of the 
tower towards the north-west and to the general disloca- 
tion of the stonework. As to the bells, the architect was 
strongly of opinion that so fine and heavy a peal could 
not be restored to the tower and rung with safety, and he 
suggested that the steeple should in future become a clock 
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tower, with whatever number and weight of bells may be 
thought desirable. There is also plenty of space in the 
belfry for a fine peal of carillons. ‘No harm,” he adds, 
“would be done by a dead weight such as chiming bells 
would add, for the tower will have ample strength for the pur- 
pose. It is the vibration caused by bells being rung which 
should certainly be avoided.” A long discussion took place in 
which several members of the committee argued in favour of 
erecting a new tower for the bells, one-half of the cost having 
been promised by Mr. George Woodcock, who had already given 
10,000/. to the work of restoration. The Mayor said there was 
a strong feeling among the subscribers and the public against 
the bells being anywhere but in the steeple. Lord Leigh ex- 
pressed an opinion unfavourable to a new tower, and ultimately 
a resolution was passed asking Mr. Scott to confer with Mr. 
Pearson, R.A., respecting the safety of the tower when restored 
to endure the ringing of the bells, so that the committee might 
be fortified with the highest opinion in case they found it 
necessary not to replace the bells inthe tower. An expenditure 
of 1,500/. in underpinning and improving the foundations, &c., 
was authorised, and a working committee was appointed to 
confer with the architect from day to day. The Vicar stated 
that upwards of 12,000/. had been paid into the bank, but they 
were still in need of subscriptions and of payment of the 
whole of the instalments. The contracts already entered into 
amounted to about 30,000/. 


A MEDIAVAL MILL. 


OME extensive works are in progress, under the direc- 
tion of Mr, Stopher, architect, at the mill of Messrs. 
Simmonds & Gifford, Winchester, which have necessitated 
the damming back of the Itchen, diverting its water into the 
side streams, and making very deep excavations in the bed of 
the old, and, no doubt, original bed of the stream. The spot is 
extremely interesting, for the mill is supposed to have origin- 
ally belonged either to Cardinal Beaufort or Bishop Wayneflete, 
who granted the same to the College of St. Mary, Winton, and 
with it the privilege of a water-wheel to force the spring water 
from St. Giles’s Hill into the college precincts, as it does to this 
day. Bishop Godfrey de Lucy constructed a system of naviga- 
tion from Northam to Alresford, and the mole, or head, which 
confines and regulates Alresford Pond, is an imperishable 
monument to the episcopal engineer, and the royalty, or fishing 
right from thence to the sea, still possessed by the 
Bishops, is also an_ historic feature. Some remains of 
De Lucy’s: navigation works are believed to have been 
discovered in the excavations which. are being made at 
this mill, for deep down, and several feet under, the long- 
existing floor or apron of the old mill, were found a series of 
splendid oak and elm beams resting on stonework, and with 
heavy timber mortised into them. The beams were in some. 
cases 21 inches square, and from their position it is very pro- 
bable that they are part of De Lucy’s system of locks for his 
‘barges, &c. Various objects of antiquity were found in the 
excavations, such as spear-heads, iron and barbed arrow-heads, 
spoons with the bowls so familiar to us in the apostle pattern, 
knives, buckles, and one or two ancient tradesmen’s tokens, 
and a fine silver coin of Elizabeth. It is not a strained notion 
that the arrow and spear-heads are memorials of the heady 
fight and siege of Wolvesey, in the time of King Stephen and 
De Blois. 


EAST GRINSTEAD. 


HE annual excursion of the Sussex Archzological Society 
was held. recently,{ when East Grinstead was visited, 

Lord Colchester acted as president. ' 
Sackville College was first examined. It stands in much 
the same condition as when it was erected in 1608, by Robert, 
the second Earl of Dorset, for the reception of a number of the 


poor of East Grinstead. The inmates receive 14/. a year in 
addition to their board, and are comfortably housed and 
attend « to. The first room entered was that formerly used as 
a draw v-room by the Earls of Dorset when they stayed at 
the house on the way to London from Buckhurst. Portraits of 
the Ears of Dorset are hung on the walls. The old dining- 
xoom was originally intended to accommodate thirty of the 
‘indigent poor of East Grinstead and neighbourhood, but it now 
-gave accommodation for twenty persons. There had been very 
-few strvctural alterations in the college since it. was built. The 
only r.| alteration was to the chapel, which was rebuilt in 1850, 
and tl. |all was restored in 1848. Besides these, the building 
remained in an unaltered condition. On the walls of the room 
were <ev~ il sketches of old houses in the neighbourhood, and 
two 0)) cts of interest were deeds drawn up in the times of 
‘Eliza 1 and Charles the Second. The latter granted an 
alteration ia the day of the weekly market held then at East 
Grinsted (1656). In this room Mr, Stenning exhibited to 


several of the members a book containing the records of the 
transactions of the East Grinstead volunteers for 1802. The 
parties next passed downstairs to the kitchen, where the old 
oak furniture and the panelling were admired. They next 
passed through several of the private rooms and into the chapel, 
which has a modern aspect. 

The church was next visited. The Vicar welcomed the 
members to the church; and said that he observed the last 
visit of the Society to East Grinstead was in October, 1861. They 
would share the regret with him that the church was not the 
oldest building in the place, and that it had very little of a 
history. He, however, exhibited a carved stone, which he said 
was a part of the Medizeval church. It was said that in Saxon 
times a wooden church had stood on the site of the present 
one, but that was all he could say about it. The present church 
had a misfortune just about 100 years.ago, for the steeple which 
then stood fell down and injured the church considerably. A 
marriage had taken place in the church the same day—that of 
Lady Catharine Grey, who was afterwards the wife of Richard 
Lewknor of Brambletye. The advowson was given to the Lewes 
Priory by Anne of Cleves, who probably had received it as part 
of her annuity. The registers of the church went back to the 
first year of Queen Elizabeth. The money was raised by Act 
of Parliament for building the church, but it happened to be 
done at an unfortunate time for church architecture, but the 
church nevertheless showed that Gothic architecture had never 
quite died out in England. The first Lord Colchester was “at 
cost as well as care” that that tcwe’ sould be rebuilt, and he 
contributed money for that purpose ; and the present erection 
gave place to the steeple which had fallen down. The names 
of the farms used to be placed upon the seats, but that had 
recently been done away with when they hadit reseated. They 
had also erected choir stalls, raised the pavement, stained glass 
had been put in the west windows, and it had been othewise 
improved. There were other matters that wanted attention, 
but these would probably be left to a younger Vicar. The Vicar 
next referred to three small brasses which were in the church, 
the mural tablet to the memory of William, the first Lord of 
Abergavenny. At the bottom of the chancel steps was an iron 
tombstone, which was found in a garden near the church at the 
back entrance to the vicarage, and was placed in its present 
position by the careand at the expense of Mr. Stenning in 1881. 
It bore on’its face an inscription to the effect that ‘“ Here lyeth 
Anne Barclay, some time wife unto Henry Barclay, Doctor of 
Law,” and bore the date 1775. Ne 

After luncheon several of the old houses in the High Street 
were inspected. The exterior of the house occupied by Mr. 
Heckford has been altered more than the interior, and its fine 
oak panelling was much admired. The staircases were noticed 
to be formed of solid blocks of oak, of which it is said there are 
only three other instances in the country. On the doors of this 
house there are also some very fine antique hinges. On the 
opposite side of the road are three houses which formerly com- 
prised one tenement, owned by the Duchess of Dorset. At the 
back of. one of them is a remarkable old stone arch; and one 
of the rooms is formed entirely of oak panelling. In the next 
house the spandrels bear the date 1599, and the letters ‘* E.P.” 
and “A.P.” show they had formed some connec‘ion with 
the Paine family. The premises of Mr. W. H. Steer have been 
somewhat disfigured by the exigencies of his business; but 
there were several things of interest to be seen. The same 
remark applies to Wilmington House, Sackville House, and the 
Judges’ house, the latter of which accommodated the judges at 
Assize times. 


THE PIAZZA OF ST. MARK, VENICE. 


N connection with the works in progress for the repaving 
and relevelling the Piazza of St. Mark, an undertaking 
has been commenced which may lead to results of considerable 
archeological importance, and which will be of especial in- 
terest to students of the architecture of Venice. When the 
repaving of the piazza was determined upon, the Historical 
Society of Venice proposed that researches on a scientific basis 
should be conducted, with a view to discover the sites of ancient 
buildings which formerly stood on the site of the present 
piazza. The project has been agreed to by the municipality, 
and the work has been placed under the direction of the archi- 
tect, Signor Giacomo Boni. The ground at present opened 
includes the foundations of Leopardi’s bronze sockets for the 
flagstaffs. Beneath the sockets have been already found various 
pieces of twelfth-century sculpture, some in excellent preserva- 
tion and of admirable workmanship; they comprise square 
and circular panels and fragments of mouldings. They are 
probably, however, not connected with the history of the 
piazza, but belong to Medizval buildings demolished at the 
period of the Early Renaissance. The especial points which it 
is hoped to determine will include the original area of the 
piazza before it was lengthened by Sebastiano Ziani, c/rca 
1176; to discover the section of the canal Battario, which was 
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at the end of the ancient piazza, but which would be about the 
- centre of the present one ; buried in the mud will probably be 
found many objects of interest. Further, the site of the votive 
church of St. Giminiano, built by Naseti, A.D. 552, will be deter- 
mined ; here again mosaics (sixth century) and sculpture may 
reward the investigators. Oflater date will be the foundation of 
the wall of fortification built by Doge Tribuno (902) to protect the 
Venetians against the Hungarian pirates, who in the chronicle 
Sagornino are called Jagana et crudelissima gens. Here also 
should be found the foundation of the hospital built by Doge 
Orseolo (eleventh century) close to the Campanile, and the 
Procuratie built by Doge Ziana (Byzantine style), and which 
was destroyed in the sixteenth century. The works are ex- 
pected to cover a period of two or three years. 


CUBIC CAPACITY OF BUILDINGS. 


PAPER has been contributed to the transactions of the 

American Western Society of Engineers, by Mr. R. F. 
Hartford, on the quantity of air required in the ventilation of 
buildings. It was submitted as an addendum to a paper on 
“ Ventilation of Stables,” by Mr. A. W. Wright, a member of 
this society. 

The authorities consulted have been Pettenkofer, De 
Chaumont, Parkes, and others. From these, we learn, says 
Mr. Hartford, that a man af rest exhales for each pound of his 
weight 0.00424 cubic feet of CO, per hour. Under the same 
conditions he exhales 0.1189 cubic feet of air. 

If 27 =number of miles a man may walk in one hour (or its 
equivalent in other work), then 

CO, per pound of weight per hour 

= 0.00424 + 0.0021 I 7, 
and air exhaled per pound of weight per hour 
=0.1189+0.0591 7. (2) 

In the paper by Mr. Wright it is stated, on the authority of 
the Boston Journal of Chemistry, that “a horse or cow is said 
to have six times the breathing capacity of a man.” This is 
the allowance commonly made in the ventilation of mines in 
Europe, where the animals used are about six times the weight 
of the average miner. If this allowance be a correct one, and 
experience indicates that it is, we may assume that the larger 
domestic animals have the same breathing capacity as man per 
pound of weight. 

Now let 

V=cubic feet of air required in a given time, 

7 = time in hours, 

W =weight of man or animal in pounds, 

x=allowable excess of CO, above that in normal atmo- 
sphere. 

Then 

Ve (0.00424 + oe n) W ue (3) 

The best authorities have agreed that 6 parts of CO, in 
1,000 parts of air should be the maximum limit with good 


ventilation. The normal condition is about 4 parts of CO, 
in 10,000 parts of atmosphere, making for all practical pur- 
poses 

% = 0.0002. 

The average weight of a car-horse may be taken at 1,100 
pounds = W. 


If it be assumed that in a stable a horse does work equiva- 
lent to 2 =2, the formula for stable ventilation becomes 

V = 26235 T, or (5) 

V = 437°25 cubic feet of air per minute. 

If the horse be regarded as at rest, 77 =0 and 

V = 388°7 cubic feet of air per minute. 

Formula (3) is of general applicability. 

The results look large, but they are no larger than good 
ventilation requires, if the ventilating apparatus alone is relied 
upon to furnish the fresh air. That unknown quantity which 
may pass through cracks, &c., is not considered. 

Of course, the results change with the choice of a different 
value of x. Some authorities say the limit of CO,, in good 
respirable air, may be Io parts in 10,000 parts, making += 
00006, and Y= 7773 cubic feet of air per hour as necessary for 
one horse (about 26 cubic feet per minute more than Mr. Wright 
gives). But if the experiments of Drs. Angus Smith, Parkes, 
Pettenkofer, and De Chaumont have any value, this is much 
too low for good ventilation. 


The Hungarian Parliament has voted 7,000,000 florins 
for conservation works to the banks of the Raab, a tributary of 
the Danube, the immediate neighbourhood, and the town itself, 
being threatened by the undermining of the banks. Tenders 
have been received from eight Austrian and Hungarian 
firms for the first part of the work, the lowest tender being 
300,000 florins. . 
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LEGAL. 


High Court of Justice.—Chancery Division. 
(Before VICE-CHANCELLOR BACON.) 
WADHAM v. LEMPRIERE. 

LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


This was a motion by the plaintiffs to commit the defend- 
ants, Messrs. Bywater & Sons, builders, for the alleged breach 
of an injunction which had been granted by his lordship on 
June 19 last, restraining those defendants from raising the 
houses 42 and 43 Park Lane, to such a height as to interfere 
with the access of light to the plaintiffs’ houses, Nos. 13 and 14 
opposite. It appeared that since the injunction was granted 
Messrs. Bywater had raised Nos. 42 and 43, the plaintiffs said 
20 feet, but the defendant said only 10 feet, beyond their 
original height. The defendants maintained that, though they 
had raised the buildings, they had done so in such a manner as 
substantially to comply with the injunction. 

The Vice-Chancellor said the case was clear beyond a 
doubt. The plaintiffs having complained that the buildings 
already raised by the defendants seriously interfered with their 
property, an injunction was granted, after full discussion, during ' 
which numerous affidavits were read, and a model, the accuracy 
of which was not disputed, was produced in evidence. The 
injunction restrained the defendants from raising their buildings 
so as to obstruct the plaintiffs’ lights. The evidence was now 
clear that the defendants had raised their buildings to a height, 
as they themselves admitted, of at least 10 feet, and they had 
done so in such a manner as to darken the ancient lights of the 
plaintiffs’ two houses. The defendants had, therefore, raised 
buildings which by the injunction they had been ordered not to 
raise, and thus injury had been done to the plaintiffs’ property. 
The plaintiffs were, therefore, entitled to the order they now — 
asked. 

Mr. Millar, for the defendants, submitted that the case was 
not one for actual committal, there having been no contumacious 
desire on the part of Messrs. Bywater to infringe the order of 
the Court. 

The Vice-Chancellor said that had he seen anything like 
contumacy he would have made the order at once. He would 
direct the motion to stand over until next motion day, with a 
view to some arrangement being made which would be satis- 
factory to the plaintiffs, but Messrs. Bywater should understand 
that the order of the Court must be obeyed. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


London.—The church for the district of St. Benet and All 
Saints, Kentish Town, was opened on October 31. The nave 
only is completed at present, with a temporary chancel. It is. 
100 feet long and 28 feet wide, with north and south aisle 8 feet 
wide, and the same length. The nave is 40 feet to the plate of » 
roof, and is fine in proportions, with a lofty clerestory. The 
west end is carefully planned, and has an octagon baptistery 
raised three steps, with the windows filled with stained glass, 
and the arcade, formed with the entrance doors, gives a com- 
plete finish to the west end. The new parsonage is adjoining. 
The church when complete will seat 1,000. The contract for 
the nave was 6,200/. The architect was Mr. Joseph Peacock ; 
the builders Messrs. Killby & Gayford. . 


Audlem.—The parish church has been reopened after 
restoration. The works have been carried out by the Midland 
Joinery Company, of Birmingham, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Lynam & Rickman, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, architects. The total cost has been about 2,300/., 
and the accommodation is for about 500. The parquetry in 
the floor of the sanctuary was provided by Messrs. Howard, 
and the decorations in colour in the chancel and on the pulpit 
are the work of Mr. C. Powell, both of London. Previous to 
the alterations the church presented the appearance that was 
supposed to characterise a Church of England building half a 
century ago. There was not only a low obstructive gallery, 
but all the pews were of old-fashioned family type. In carry- 
ing out the alterations one great principle has been strictly 
adopted, namely, neither to alter, destroy, or waste any part of 
the old building or its fittings that was sound and good or that 
could be made available for the new arrangements. In this 
way all the old pewing has been re-used, though re-modelled. 
The font, the pulpit, altar-table, clergy-stalls, lectern, and other 
fittings, have all been_ retained, whilst in the building 
itself. not one single feature has been altered. A. faith- 
ful restoration to the state of things prior to the begin- 
ning of the last century has alone been brought about. 
In some parts the architectural history of the building, as con- 
tained within itself, is somewhat obscure, but on the whole it is 
not very difficult to make out by careful study. On the south 
side of the building there are existing remains of work of the 
early part of the thirteenth century; these consist of the east 
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and west respond piers of the south nave arcade, together with 
the bases of the original piers of this arcade and of the lower 
part of the wall of the south aisle, including the south door- 
way. The eastern respond of the early north arcade also 
remains, as well as the spring of the western arch of the same 
arcade. And it would appear that the church of this early 
period had a chapel north of the chancel, as the western 
respond pier of the present arch between the chancel and its 
north chapel is of this early date. Next in period of time 
comes the lower part of the tower and the north aisle with its 
eastern chapel, which bear evidence of having been erected at 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. At this period 
the body of the church consisted of a low nave with a high 
pitched roof, the level of the start of which from the walls is 
indicated by the projecting corbels on the south side of the 
tower. A south aisle with a low lean-to roof, shown by the 
masonry at the west end of the present aisle. A north aisle witha 
span roof, as marked by the weathering stones on the east side of 
the tower. A south porch of low pitch, as shown by the sunk lines 
inthe masonry over the present doorway, with a tower indicated 
by the lower part of the present structure. What the chancel 
was at this period it is not so easy to discern, as its walls and 
other features have been altered and rebuilt from time to time 
in a manner which baffles any certain decision on the point, 
but its east window and the western window on the south side 
are of a later date than that assigned to the north aisle, and the 
priest’s doorway and window above it of a later date still. 
After the church had remained of this simple character, with 
its low nave, gabled north aisle, lean-to south aisle, and low 
broad tower, for a century and a half or more, the whole of it 
was remodelled, and the present much more ambitious struc- 
ture was produced—to attain which the roofs were taken off 
from both nave and aisles, the arcades of the nave were thrown 
down, that to the north being taken some feet northwards, and 
new ones erected with a lofty clerestory as we see them now; 
the aisle walls were raised, the west wall was taken down and 
rebuilt, the upper part of the tower erected, new flat roofs put 
everywhere, and a south porch added. The chancel arch and 
arch to north chapel were put in at a later period. The result 
of all this was the church which has come down to the present 
time, and with which the recent restoration has in no way 
interfered, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Pudsey.—Sunday schools erected in connection with St. 
Paul’s Church have been opened. The schools, which are in 
Gothic style, are built of stone, and will accommodate 400 
scholars. Mr. G. C. Gamble, Laisterdyke, Bradford, is the 
architect. 


Stainland.—New classrooms have been erected for the 
Holywell Green Congregational Church. Mr. F. Bartram Payton, 
Laisteridge Road, Bradford, is the architect. Mr. B. Edwards, 
of Holywell Green, carried out the masons’ work ; and Mr. J. 
Briggs, Messrs. Haigh & Slater, and Mr. T. Nelson, all of 
Bradford, did the joiners’, plumbers’, and slaters’ works re- 
spectively; and Mr. Seth Collins, of Sowood, did the 
plasterers’ and painters’ works. Messrs. Taylor & Parsons, of 
Bradford, supplied the heating apparatus, and Messrs. Free- 
man & Collier, of Manchester, the gas fittings. 


Dublin.—The anatomical theatre at the Medical School of 
Trinity has been opened. It is constructed after the model of 
the Edinburgh Anatomical Theatre, but is regarded.as an im- 
provement on that structure. The seats are arranged in a half 
ellipse horse-shoe fashion, and will accommodate 300 students, 
a desk on the floor centre of the ellipse being provided for the 
professor, with demonstrating plates of ground and mufted glass 
in front of the class. .Mr. John McCurdy was the architect, and 
the contractors were Messrs. Beckett Brothers. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Stockport.—The infirmary has just been reopened. The 
building was originally constructed on the corridor principle, 
all the rooms being entered direct from the corridors, accom- 
modation being found for thirty patients, allowing 1,200 cubic 
feet of space for each. Recently the committee, acting on the 
advice of Messrs. Pennington & Brigden, of Manchester, the 
architects, and the medical staff, determined to entirely recon- 
struct all the wards, to pull down the back part of the hospital, 
and rebuild it on the pavilion principle, and to devote the front 
portion to purely administrative purposes, for which it was 
well adapted. The three two-storey pavilions constructed 
afford accommodation for 52 patients, allowing a space of 1,200 
cubic feet to each. Messrs. T. & W. Meadows, of Stockport, 
were entrusted with the principal portion of the alterations, Mr. 
KR. Hayward being the sub-contracter for the plumbers’. work, 
and Messrs. Hamnett for the painting and decorating. Mr. J. 
Todd acted as clerk of works 


Dublin.—The Jervis Street Hospital has been reopened 
after being enlarged. The wards are situate on the ground 
floor and three storeys above. The basement storey has been . 
excavated to a depth of 13 feet, and affords splendid accommo- _ 
dation for all dispensary purposes, with doctors’ apartments and 
spacious corridor, waiting-rooms, lavatories, &c. Each ward is 
calculated for thirty beds. The patients can be elevated by 
means of a hydraulic lift, the patent of the American Elevator ~ 
Company. The roof of the building is prepared flat, and 
covered with asphalte laid on concrete and iron beams, pro- 
vided with a high balustrade, the whole forming a terrace or 
exercise-ground for the patients. Mr. C. Geoghegan is the 
architect, and Messrs. Meade the builders. ; 


GENERAL. 


A Statue of the late Bishop of Manchester is to be erected 
in some conspicuous part of that city. 

Mr. John Mogford, the painter, died at his house on 
Haverstock Hill on Monday. . 

The Opening Meeting for the present session of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association was held on Thursday evening, 
when the President, Mr. G. W. Brown, delivered an address ~ 
on “ Monastic Orders and Buildings in Scotland.” 

The Conversazione of the Birmingham Society of Artists 
took place on Wednesday evening, and was well attended. 

Panels for the Statue of Burns, in George Square, 
Glasgow, are to be cast in bronze at an early date. The sub- 
ject of one is the poet seated in his armchair, while the Genius 
of Poetry invests him with laurel. The other two panels are 
illustrative respectively of the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night” and © 
the Alloway Kirk scene from “Tam o’ Shanter.” 

The Exhibition of Oil Paintings by living artists was 
opened in the Corporation Art Gallery, Brighton, on Monday. 

The Guarantee Fund for the Liverpool Exhibition of 
1886 has reached 75,3327, and Lord Sefton has doubled his 
guarantee by adding another 5,000/, The brick work for the 
foundations has been let to Messrs. Holme & King, Liverpool, 
and will be proceeded at once. naitt 

Mr. R. W. Cochran Patrick has opened the present 
session of the Greenock Philosophical Society with a lecture . 
on “The Progress and Prospects of Scottish Archeology.” 

Papers on “Coldingham Monastery” and ‘‘ Saxon Archi- - 
tecture of Northamptonshire” were read at the monthly 
meeting ofthe Durham Society of Antiquaries by. Rev, J. Low 
and Rev. J. Boyle. of ; 

The Case for the recovery of architect’s fees, to which we 
referred last week (Kemp, Welch & Pinder v. Webster) has 
been compromised. hes. 

A Church will shortly be commenced for the convent of 
the Good Shepherd, Ford, Liverpool. It will be built from the 
designs of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of London. 

The Electric Lighting arrangements at the Inner Temple 
Library have proved very successful, and this result is mainly 
due to Mr. John Clerk, Q.C., Treasurer of the Inn; - Mr. 
Arthur Cates, the architect ; and to Mr. Belshaw, the manager 
of the Edison-Swan Company. pg 

The Designs of Messrs. Pennington & Bridge have been 
selected for the new dispensary and out-patients’ departments — 
attached to the Hospital for Consumption, Manchester. 

The Managers of Sunnyside Asylum, Montrose, have 
decided to erect a supplementary building for sick and infirm 
patients at an estimated cost of 10,000/. 

The Foundation-stone of a free library and museum, to be 
erected from the designs of Mr. J. Johnson, at Bootle, has been 
laid. 

Wr. John Rowland, of 12 Cedar Terrace, Old Charlton; 
Kent, has been elected by the Plumstead District Board of 
Works Surveyor for the parish of Charlton, at a salary of roo/. 
per annum. 

A Wing containing refectory, community-room, and men’s 
cells is about to be added to the convent of Our. Lady of 
Charity and Refuge, Bartistree, Hereford. The architects are 
Messrs. Pugin & Pugin. 

The Lake Superior section of the Canadian Pacific Rail-~ 
way has been opened for traffic. Through trains are now 
running from Montreal to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. — 
The opening had been deferred to secure the completion of the 
minutest details for passenger convenience, and to enable the 
employés to become acquainted with the practical working of 
the line. One condition of employment is an absolute freedom 
from colour blindness, and a strict examination is now in pro- | 
gress into the condition of the eyesight of every man who will 
be employed on the section of the north shore of Lake 
Superior. 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 6, 1885. 


COMPETITIONS. OPEN, 


BIRMINGHAM.—Sketch Plans: are invited with Front Eleva- 
tion to scale one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot, for the 
Proposed Law Courts. Mr. E. O, Smith, Fown Clerk, Council 
House, Birmingham. 

OLD TRAFFORD.—Dec. 5.—Designs are invited for Pro- 
posed Local Board Offices in Talbot Road. Mr. Henry Whit- 
worth, Clerk to the Stretford Local Board, 96 King Street, 
Manchester. 

YORK.—Nov. 24.—Designs are invited for Wrought-iron 
Railing, Lamps, and Standards for Front of Mansion House. 
Mr. Geo. Styan, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—Nov. 9.—For Building Unsectarian Schools. 
Rey. Rees Phillips, Pentylla, Aberavon. 

AcoMB.—For Building Five Cottages. 
Minks, Architects, 25 Blake Street, York. 

BANGOR.—Noy. 23.—For Supplying and Laying Earthen- 
ware Pipe Sewer with Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing Tanks, 
&c. Mr. J. Gill, Borough Surveyor, Bangor. 

BELFAST.—Nov. 23.—For Reconstruction of Donegall Quay 
Extension. Mr. T. R. Salmond, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

BRAEMAR.—Nov. 14.—For Building Public Hall and Library. 
Messrs. Pirie & Clyne, Architects, 1233 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 

BRENTWOOD.—For Building Detached Residence. 
Haltridge & Cubitt, Architects, Brentwood. 

BRIGHTLINGSEA.—Nov. 19.—For Construction of Works 
of Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Mr. G. H. Sasse, Surveyor, 
Thorpe-le-Soken, near Colchester. 

BURNLEY.—Nov. 11.—For Rubble Fence Wall round 
Reservoirs at Heckenhurst. Mr. William Williamson, Water- 
works Manager, 54 Yorkshire Street, Burnley, 

Bury.—Nov. 7.—For Building Stables and Alterations to 
the Beehive Inn. The Manager, Crown Brewing Company, 
Rochdale Road, Bury. 

DARLINGTON.—Nov. 7.—For Building House, Woodlands 
Road. Mr. Neil Macara, Architect, Darlington. 

DUFFTOWN.—Nov. 14.—For Masonry for Bridge and for 
Embankments, forming Roadway, &c., and Diverting Road 
past old Castle of Balverine. The Surveyor of Roads, Duft- 
town. 

DUNDEE.—Noyvy. 7.—For Construction of Shed on Extension 
of Low-water Jetty, Camperdown Dock. Mr. D. Cunningham, 
Harbour Engineer, Dundee. 

DURHAM.—Nov. 13.—For Supply of Sanitary Pipes (230 
yards of 15-inch). Mr. George Gregson, Surveyor, 1 Sutton 
Street, Durham. 


Messrs. Benson & 


Messrs. 


DyKkE.—Nov. 14.—For Building Offices. Messrs. A. & W. | 


Reed, Architects, Elgin. 

EAST INDIAN RaiLway.—Nov. 12.—For Travelling Steam 
Cranes and Brass Boiler Tubes for Locomotives. Mr. A. P. 
Dunstan, Secretary, Nicholas Lane, E.C,. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — Nov. 11.—For Alterations to Fever 
* Wards, Crossland Moor Workhouse, and Additional Boundary 
Walling. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects,. Hudders- 
field, 


ILKLEY.—Noy. 9.—For Building Detached Residence, West- 


wood Drive. Mr. C, H. Hargreaves, Architect, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 70% 
KEIGHLEY.— Nov. 9.—-For Additions to Offices. Mr. Samuel 
Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. , i 
KETTERING.—Nov. 7.—For Alterations to Water-closets 
and Sinks in the, Union Workhouse. Mr, Alfred Gotch, 
Architect, Gold Street, Kettering. ‘ 


KILBURN.—Nov. 6.—For Enlarging Postal Sorting Office. ° 


Mr. A. B. Mitford, Secretary, .H.M. Office of Works, 12 White 
hall Place, S.W. 


KNEBWORTH.—For Building Villa Residence and Work- ‘ 


shops near the-Station. Mr. W. Franklin, Station Road. 

LINCOLN’s * INN’ FleLps.—Nov. 9.—For Building First 
Block of Offices and Chambers, No. 63 (largely of concrete), 
Messrs. Nixom & ‘Raven, Surveyors, 12 Dartmouth Street, 
Westminster. 

LLANFRECHFA.—Nov. 11.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, 
Special Castings, Sluice Valves and other Fittings. Mr. J. H. 
Wainwright, Clerk, Club Chambers, Pontypool. 

LONDON.—Nov. 12.—For Supply of Material and Execution 
of Work in connection with Main Drainage and other Sewers, 
Pumping Stations, Bridges, &c. The Engineer, Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. ; 

NEA1TH.—Noy. 7.—For Building Classrooms to Alderman 
Davies’ Schools. Mr. D. M. Davies, Architect, 58 Water 
Street, Neath. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Nov. 7.—For Alterations to Hay- 
market Hotel. Mr. A, Stockwell, Architect, Barras Bridge, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NORTHWICH.—Nov. 7.—For Supply of Pipes for Water- 
works. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Engine-house, Boiler and 
Coal-house, Chimney, Engineer’s Cottage, &c., for Sewage 
Pumping Station, Eastcroft. Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, C.E., 
Gas Department, 4 George Street, Nottingham. 


OAKENSHAW.—Nov. 6.—For Building Six Houses. Mr, 
Roberts, Oakenshaw. oid 
PORTH.—Nov. 11.—For Building Police Station. Mr. M. 


Franklen, Clerk of the Peace, Cardiff. 

RAMSEY.—Nov. 9.—For Building Wesleyan Schoolroom, 
Rev. T. Rising, High Street, Ramsey, Hunts. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Nov. 10.—For Construction of Brick 
Culverts, Alterations to Reservoir,. Making Roadway, and 
Erection of Fencing and Gates. Mr. W. Matthews, C.E., 
Waterworks Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHPORT.—Nov. 18.—For Supply of Glazed Fireclay or 
Stoneware Socket-jointed Drain Pipes, Syphon Trap, Dish 
Frames, Tidal Valves, &c., for one year. Mr. W. Crabtree, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Southport. 

STAINES.—Nov. 9.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Welch, Architect, London Street, Chertsey. 

St. ALBANS.—Nov. 7.—For Heating Corn Exchange. 
I, N. Edwards, Town Clerk, St. Albans. 

STOKESLEY.—Nov. to.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
School, and Minister’s House. Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, 
Sun Bridge Road, Bradford. 

WERNETH.—For Extension of Mechanics’ Institute, Mr. 
J. W. Firth, Architect, 6 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

WOODBRIDGE.—Nov. 14.—For Building Dispensary, Seek- 
ford Hospital. Mr. J. R. Wood, Seekford Office, Church Street, 
Woodbridge. 


Mr. C. 


Mr. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 


BALROTHERY. 


For Plans, Specifications, and Estimates for the Erection of 
Labourers’ Cottages. 


BRIGHTON. 
For Supply of Steam Boiler, for the Brighton Guardians. 


Boiler made and Irons Drilled. 
A. ANDERSON & Sons, Ansley Boiler Works, 
Accrington (accepted) hans * ‘ 


BRISTOL. 
For Building Sunday Schools in Connection with Broadmead 


- 4142 0°90 


Single. Double. : 4 ; 
W. M. Mitchell, C.E., Dublin . £105 o o £190 0 0 Baptist Sa Bristol. Mr. HERBERT J. JONES, Archi- 
P. Butler, C.E., Dublin . . 100 © © 1502 #0 ite a Pitch Pine Fittiigs. Red Deal ieee 
J. Maguire, C.E., Rathgar. =. 99 Ir 4 179 11 0] /H. J. Williams’.  . ) .4£2)347 16. 0 0) nea 
P.,J. Dodd, C-E., Drogheda™ .  9oo8 '27™9 180 0 oO WK Avaliers = : . 2,225 0 0 2,200 0 0 
M. Heenery, Ballerigan, co. E. T. Hatherly . . 2,127 0 0 2,120 0 0 
Dublin . . pgs 101°9 180 0 0 H. A. Forse. ; ‘ » 2,000 07 9 1,988 0 0 
T..N. Deane & Sons, Dublin ROO IS 0 17,0 aot Oo F. Williams . < A - 1,997 9 0 ~—_ 
J. F. Brett, CE. ssh n'a ae Ea 152° 3 4-| | Cowlin & Son’) |) Quite =3,0. mem 1,875 0 0 
"ae Oe Harton, CoE; Dublin SCO BO 1525 0 Eastabrook & Sons * . 1,870 0 0 1,816 0 0 
R. Young, C. E. , Dummanway 9481 00.50. 0 I50 O O J. James : : 57 1,859:s0sm 1,759 0 0 
J. Freeman, GES Dublin . Pays =o =0 540220 0 Stephens & Sacttaeees . 1799 0 0 1,759 0 0 
f° L..O’ Hanlon, Gi, Dublin “3750-30 TAO eo J. Baslow. . . : . 1,790 0 © = 
The single cottage was to consist of two bedrooms and a Wilkins & Sons ; . 1,777 0 0 1,750 0 0 
kitchen or living-room. The double cottage a block of two, Esc , : 1,774 10 8 1,732 0 0 
with the same accommodation. A small yard to be provided W Church / } . : 749 pee 5 1,717 0 0 
in each case, with privy and ashpit, and a cellar or store for G. Humphreys . : . 1,736 0 0 I,70Ol 0 O 
coal. The cost of erection of each not to exceed 100/, and A. Krauss. : : 1735-00 dock 
180/. respectively. JP BeDavis*. 2, Sige Ayao Reems 1,720 0 0 
FN BE VBpowm .. | aoe 6 (onan 
For : Providing and Laying 3,655 superficial yards of Random ‘i Wilkine : sipdeh ia 1,690 obo 1,680 et? 
Pavement at New Benwell. Mr. T. Dawson, Surveyor, Walters & Son . : « Wj6e0igomee 1,647 0 O 
White House, Benwell. A. J. Beavan - . 1,640 0 0 1,570 0 @ 
‘R.C, Cordon, Nottingham =, : ‘ ~ £1,779 10 o| -7T.R.sLEewis (accepted con- 
J. Speight, Liverpool . ° : < 7 BOO" TO<VO attionally) : : «1,444, 70/50 1,444 0 0 
W. Stedley, New Benwell . : ‘ « 6887158" Ss age ‘ 2 ‘ . 
- Hill Matchen, Newcastle | {635 17. 0 Fo* Rebull Fons of Nos 39 and ae Sita 
S. Millard, fe ltgart: ; : ‘ : a) bot 40 AO a Bristol ’ s 4 / 
D. Elliott, Gateshea ‘ : - ' : ay! Wo) ©) ? é : 
_ W.& M. Young, Jarrow , . . : : 233 ti '6 G. Humphreys, Be Com Sitio: ; : - £820 0 0 
G. Mangham, Jarrow : y . ‘ edt $304 seid P ‘ 
Es Turner, Wallsend . : ‘ » 525 4 6] For Sanitary and Decorative Works at Wimbledon House, 
{its SIMPS ON, Newcastle (accepted) . eA eS OT 2ia2 Whiteladies’ Road, Bristol, for the Rev. J. H. Bright, 
J. J. Robson, Newcastle* . é ; , : AGT sland Mayors Chaplain. Mr. HERBERT J. JONES, Architect, 
Engineer’s estimate ; : : . «: web 4 ee Oe Bristol. 
* In error by £78. R. J. Cridland, Bristol . . : . . £183 7 0 


R. ADAMS, 


7 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET LONDON, 8.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


SAFETY BEN Ca, WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 
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Barnstaple . 2 
Belfast and 10 miles round” 


Bournemouth and 10 miles round F 


Brighton and 8 miles round 
Bristol and 20 miles round, 


7 AN 1 UMMA 


i 
ae 


and 


Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon, Glam: organshire 


Dublin and 20 miles round . 
Dundee and 30 miles round 
Edinburgh . 

Exeter and 20 miles roand- 
Gtasgow and 30 miles ronnd 
@louesster and Chelten iam 


. 
. 

. 
. 
e 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings ruitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by severul patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout - 
the United Kingdom. None but practical and responsible firms are 
yy appointed. Such firms are invited to apply for unrepresent¢ d districts 

| at once, as it is desirable to complete tke list as soon as possible, 


SIA 
al! VIN ar The present representatives are :— 


‘ 


Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings . 
W.J Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. lifracombe . C, ‘ 


Cheesm n & Co., Kensington Street. Leeds ard 5 milesround , 


Liverpool .-.. . . 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
J.uW. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


Ludlow and Leominster . . 


_ Nottingham and 15 miles round 
Reading and 5 miles round . 

~ Sonthampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round 
Torquay and 5 miles round e 


W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association, 


Newton Abbott and 10 mies round . 


@e 


: 


. Taylor Bros., Builders. 

et Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

. W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road 

. Jobn Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 
Miles Street. 

. J.Grosvenor, Ludlow 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Strect. 

. Henry Vickers, Welford Foac. 


* Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southamptong 
. O. & W. Wateon, Union St: eet, 


Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BILDESTON. EXETER. 
For Benching for Bildeston Church. For Building Theatre, Exeter. Mr. C. J. Puipps, F.S.A,, 
LUDKIN, Banham (accefied). Architect, London. Quantities py Mr. G. R. Tasker. 
Phillips, Exeter ; ; 3 : £6,387 0 oO 
BIRKDALE. Pollard, Taunton ° . . “63336 6 2 
For Wood Block Flooring at New Board Schools. Stephens & Bastow, Bristol > ° . ; 6,209 oo 
NIGHTINGALE & Co., Great Grimsby (accepéed ). Gibbard, Exeter : : ‘ , 6,250.6 
Moass & Son, Exeter . . . ° » 63250 b oO 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. Gibson, Exeter... ag ME 6,222. O88 
For Erection of Villa Residence with Outbuildings and Stables, Scadding, Exeter , , : 4 3 . 6,200 0 oO 
Burton on-Trent, for Mr. G. Wartnaby. Mr. J. H. Commutgs, Exeter”... = : : 7? 5 C0O Or 
HILLAM, Architect, Bridge Chambers, Burton-on-Trent. Clarke; Plymoamth¥* .** "7a" ae Se Gs or eo 
Quantities by the Architect. *Bevan, Plymouth . > ¢.° 5,508 0 0 
J. Bellamy, Northampton . ‘ - “ . £1,769 8 fe) *Strode & Co., special stage g gaswork ; 182 0 oO 
J. & C. Hunter, Burton-on-Trent. ° tele: fe) *Jackson & Son, fibrous plaster, box- fronts, &c. 208 0.0 
Chamberlain Bros., Burton-on- ‘Trent ; eee 1 224-10 4-0 Exclusive of upholstery, papeting, gilding, and decorating. 
P. Hodges, Burton- on-Trent . é aN One * "Accepted: . 
Henry Edwards, Burton-on-Trent . . A nies ° Oo FOLESHIEI. te 
J. Varlow, Burton-on-Trent. ; I;t ° © © | For Additions to the Infirmary for Males at the Workhouse, 
T. LowE & Sons, Burton-on-Trent (accepte ). ULES ieee ae Foleshill, Mr. WILLIAM TOMLINSON, Architect, Hert- 
Pepiater, Derby  . «eww je 421415, 6 ford Street, Coventry. : 
' Punshon, Coventr : . . . . 00 0 O 
; COMPTON GIFFORD. Makepeace, soe ; : , ‘ ; eee 0 oO 
For Construction of Sewers, Compton Gifford,’ Plymouth. Mr. Waters, Coventry ; 245 bb 
EDWARD APPLETON, Engineer, 1 Vaughan Parade, Tor- Wright, Eolechille mh So Meee ore 
quay. . Bacon, Foleshill . . ° . . + 22E ORO 
Contract No. 2. ; Musson, Foleshill ‘ ’ if : ecannewr ea 
W. H. R. HILL & Co., Plymouth (accepled). Watts, Longford . . . . ht OR Supe 
Contract No. 3. KELLY, Foleshill (accepted) : : . + R194 Ope 
W. H.R. HILL & Co., Plymouth (accepied). GATESHEAD. 
For Building Mission Premises, St. Cuthbert’s Road, Gace 
, CORK. head. Mr. LAURENCE H. ARMOUR, Architect, West Street, 
For further Wood. Block Flooring at the School of Art ; and Gateshead. 
for Wood Block Flooring, Factory for Mr. Walker. J Leekiitler A : - eee s £1 176. O86 
NIGHTINGALE &, Co., . Great Grimsby (accepted). Robert Allison . ‘ ° : 2 : 791 macic 
Thos. White. : : ore gen) xe pe OOM ORO 
DUNGARVAN,. Wakefield & Henderson ; é ‘ : ») LOOT SING 
For Alterations and Additions to Chapel and Convent of the Haswell & Waugh . " ees eee ssi HOOOm Ome 
Presentation, Dungarvan, co. Waterford. Mr. WALTER G. Alexander Pringle ; sa a 0 yn HOO ZT Fae 
DOOLIN, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. hee LEAVESDEN. 
4 ; ‘ Fortes. For Supplying and Fixing Patent Hot-water Heating Apparatus 
Hunt, Waterford. . - . « . £2,798 © .O £207 79 0 for Warming Four “Female Blocks at the Metropolitan 
Nolan, Waterford . - ee 6 32,937 * Onre 240m 0} 70 Asylum, Leav esden, near Watford, Herts. 
CREEDON, Fermoy (accepted) . 1,935'-.0:. 0 225... 0.0 (edb. BACON & Coz London (accepted ). 


ae — = = E 7 =D = = Sz nee 0. 
3 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


V, RAMMAGE & (0, {rNcineens,""} 42 Old Broad St., London, 6. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, &c. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH | DINGS 
IRON MERCHANTS. & FACTORS. 


PATHN THES 
1 Kingdom. 
Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the Unitec 
Plars and Estimates prepared a illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All linds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Bir mingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


very other description 


WELDED AND RIVETTED "BOILERS: FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &6, 


EDW Ini LUMES., ‘SON, a WOOD, 


BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
‘me A Sat ce ain re rae LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
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SUPPLEMENT © 
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HALIFAX. 
Wor Luilding Warehouse, Clay Pits, Halifax. 
ParcHert, Architect, Halifax. 
; : Accepted Tenders. 
‘W.'Greenwood, Halifax, excavator, mason, and bricklayer. 


Mra ig eis | For Pulling Down 
brook, E.C. 
F.S.1., Architect. 


LON DON— continued. 
and Rebuilding No. 2 Bond Court, Wal- 
Mr. ALEXANDER PEEBLES, 


F.R.LBA, 


Quantities by Mr. W. E. Storer. 
Credit 


old materials. 


‘J. & S. Murgatreyd, Luddenden, carpenter and joiner. “larie i . 2 
J. C. Tiradley, Halifax, plumber and glazier. no © = Bae : ; £10,902 5 . i 2 é 
‘S. Barrett & Son, Pellon, near Halifax, slater and plasterer, J. & J. Greenwood : ‘ : 10,369 0 Oo 25-0 0 
Mi _ HASTINGS. EO Laurance... 0s ee, 6 10,1 Po ae 20 0 Oo 
Wor Uuilding the East Sussex, Hastings, and St. Leonards FE. Conder. . ‘ o>” 9,995" -O* © 35 090 
Hospital, at Hastings. Messrs, YOUNG & HALL, Archi- Killby & Gayford . .° 4 9,956 0 Oo FFG 70 4 
tects. (Quantities by Mr. Morgan H. Young. Mowlem & Co. . . - 9,918 0 oO as 
‘ ae A B % Collis &' Sons. °° S284 Oo Bra Doula 20 0 0 
Taylor Bros., Hastings . A ~ 425,251 £1,100. LAs fee. : 4 ; 2” 93798: | O426 20.0 0 
J. Kenwood, St. Léonards Be AO 1,060 460 Patman & Fotheringham 0, 9573 GG 46 0 0 
ove Bros., London , . 24,075 1,125 425 Brass & Son . 3 A 7.» 0,688" Gi 2a 100 0.0 
C. Hughes, St. Leonards é a 23,200 1,037 415 M. Gentry . - A «6,652 ome 30 0.0 
Groves & Son, London . ; Fa? 3.002 1,018 417 B. E. Nightingale . : *« 9,596 0 oO 40 0.0 
Purinett & Son, Tonbridge . 2,556 1,071 406 J. Morter i 2 2 . 0,397) "ome 40 0 0 
Perry & Co, London .  . 21,967 H0T4 402 For Alterations to Nos. 95 and 97 High Street, Kensington. 
Rodda, Hastings . ‘ © + 21,962 966 394 Mr. ALEXANDER PEEBLES, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quanti- 
#’. Jenkins, St. Leonards : « .21,960 1,020 420 ties by Mr. W. E. Storer, fae 
«.. H. & K. Roberts, London . « 21,894 1,031 372 Clarke & Bracey . ; F é 4 » £4,592 0 0 
EIdridge & Cruttenden, Hastings . 20,555 gIO 420 Nightingale i b } A 2 » 4,443.90. 00 
ti. L. Ho_vtoway, London.*. - 19,634 895 258 CoBomies : ; - } ‘ 1 t 4,197 0 Oo 
&—Hospital. B—Boundary Walls, Fences, and Gates. Brass & Son , ; . ‘ F ; o” 3,624 Ne 0 
C-—Sun Rooms. ; J. Morter . ; é . F : ‘ - 3493 0 oO 
“ Accepted subject to certain alterations reducing the Killby & Gayfor x i : ; A ©, 135.333 Oo 
ammount to about £14,500. C.F.) Kearley *. : : 3099 710-0 


LONDON. 


For Works to the City of 


London Militia Barracks, City 


or Erection of Mortuary Buildings for the Vestry of St. Road, E.C. Mr. ALEXANDER PEEBLES, F.R.LB.A,, 
_ Pancras. Mr. FREDERICK EGGAR, Architect, 57 Gower Architect. No Quantities, 
' Street, W.C. Quantities not supplied. B. E. Nightingale . ° ‘ ‘ ¢ » £856 0 o 
Contract 1. Contract 2. ile Woodward e e 8 a 6 e « 768 Oo 0 
Harbrow & Co. . ; - £985 @ oO 2,670 0 0 J. & J. Greenwood , : ‘ . ‘ «inO277 +0t °O 
Thomas Linfield -, . « 9037 “OC 2,277 9 0 J-@ Ramsey) 2 . ° : ’ ° » 507 14 6 
A. Plummer -, : . : O55 #070 2,283 0 oO Killby & Gayford . . : . ° © 5702000 
W. Nicholls ». ‘ . « 632 0 -o 1,755 9 0 McCormick & Sons . : ° ° ‘ - 512 0 0 
‘Leslie & Knight .  . -. 415 0 o 1,53E © © For Repairs to the Royal Caledonian Asylum, Holloway. Mr. 
ohn Ridout {. +. =. =. 365 @ o eo eS ALEXANDER PEEBLES, F.R.I.B.A., Honorary Architect. 
A. & E. Braid . : - 363 0 0 1,579. Osa 


No Quantities. 
Killby & Gayford 
A ole, . 
McCormick & Sons 


For Repair of Tavistock Crescent Footbridge, for the Kensing- 
ton Vestry. 


Young & Co. (accepted) . . . . 


ieje) 


. £890 0 o 


. ® e e 8 . £314 OL O 
° ° < oie ZOO 40,70 
e s 2 e e . e e 256 (@) Oo 


THE 


BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO,, 


AEE 


London Drawing Office 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED. 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office IIours : 9.30 to 5.30, Saturdays to 2. 


The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
gsually required by the Profession, as— Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &e., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 


Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars, 
REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 


__“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
PERMANENT i EXHIBITION 


oO 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 
10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 
ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS, Manufacturers of 


Artistic Decorative Wall Papers, Importers of French 
Tapestry, Silk and Leather Papers. Sole Agents for 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


me (§ FLOCKs. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
¢> SoLE Appress—_110 HIGH STREET, near 
MaNCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W, 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &¢., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


_ Shakespeare Steam Printing 


England, y; Works, 
; Fa COLMORE ROW, 
Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, SS 4 BIRMIN GHAM. 


8. 5S. PHILLIPS, 


FIREPROOF 
FIXING 
BLOCKS, 


Extensively used for Several years past. Effectually 
supersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost, 


GOOUMAN & Go. 


NOTE—City Orricers :— 
72 BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 


FIRE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
BLUE BRICKS, &e. ko. 


SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 
E. Bowen, Stourbridge; Wm. Harriman & Co. (Limited), 
Newcastle; The ALDRIDGE COLLIERY Co, (Blue Bricks, &c.); 
Bowen & EDWARDS, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 
Pots); Peae & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 


STorkEs at CUMBERLAND WHART, BETHNAL GREEN ; 
G. E. R. DEPé6T, DevonsHirE STREET, E. 
L. & N.-W. R. Depér, OLp Forp, E. 


SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. u 


Full particulars from the Patentee, GEORGE A.WRIGHT, 
3 Westminster Cham vers, Victoria St., London, 8.W 


: Pe eee 
| UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durabilit 
Castings of all Descriptions, Hficlency, and cheapness; also 


Quy & StuvaNs, Ceres Tron Works, Kingston-on-Thames, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or - 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
«9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June10, 1884, 


“Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

**To Mr. Grundy. JAMES War, F.R.I.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London, Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square, February 15, 1884, 


““ DEAR Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate, It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have theirschools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884. 

“DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” : 


From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, 


“DraR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
‘zonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr, John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—*‘ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terraee, City 
Road, London.— Works—TYLpEsLEY, near MANCHESTER, 
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LONDON—continzed, 
For Erection of a Boys’ School and Large Hall in Approach 


LONDON— continued. 


For Alterations and Repairs to the Old King’s Head ‘Yaver, ; 


Road, Victoria Park, E., for the Governors of the Parmiter 282 Euston Road, N.W., for Mr. .T. D. Spurgin. Ms. 
Charity. Messrs. T, CHATFEILD CLARKE & SON, Archi- ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, W.C. Quan: 
tects. Quantities by Messrs. Leonard & Clarke. tities supplied. » ; ‘ 
"4 , . For Schools. For Hall. R. & Ae Shiers b . 3 ’ : ‘ Z £3825 (ax RS 
rE ys Pave 2710S AGG apaobs sain ° | | Se Rear le eee tt eat 3735, Op 2 
Wood Bros... wri Sige * 7,543 .0 0 2,455 9.0 Sa Godden 4." —"% :  hiees, $264 ie . 735 0.9 
Toten Bros... 5 e ant 405. 2oenO 2,440 0, O J. Heath zs ; ; a ; ‘ i .. 487 07190 
Thomerson & Son c (27.150 LOme 2,470 0 0 Ward & Lamble «. 4 : , i f 666 0 0 
Jackson & Son . “ on 751 COMO sO 2,424 0 0 Spencer & Co, , 4 ; - Hed 660 tal 0 A * e 
Lawrence & Sons : 7, OA0p OUR 2.285) Oy 0 J. Walker ; : i , , : 647.0 02 
Grover & Son. . 44 0,0021,0.2 0 2.4304 On 'O B. CooK (accepted ) A ‘ : ’ . 63). oF a 
J. T. Chappell . ° 93877. Ome 2,257 .©.0| For Alterations to 91 Old Street, St.. Luke’s. Mr. W.-D, 
T. Boyce. . : . 6,858 0 oO 2,244 90 0 CHURCH, Architect, 12 South Place, Finsbury. 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . ./ 76,816) 0 0 BI5Oe GO Godden ‘ Z . : ; £239 0 0 
Perry & Co.. . > » 6,792 0 0 252035919 Taylor. . . & : eu, oS) 
ee em nttile ja. 6ateontonal 234070 of Gill wl oe, et eee nent er ad Oe 
.Morter | eens 20,729 0-0 22430°0. OF Canhamy om RICKATUS. po. 0 0 ote ue Pee 232 0. D 
B. C. Nightingale : »° 6,642 0 0 2,197 0 0 SABEY (accepled) . : : 7 : : . 200 0 0 
Brown, Son & Blomfield. ee eres aie © ©} For Repairs to the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill, City. My. 
Reece. ee a 8 (9,450. 0 O DL ee ae! ALEXANDER PEEBLES, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. No quan- 
For Alterations at the John Bull, Roman Road, Old Ford. ere S Pah 
Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street | 7 1. Lee al. Saale ee nate A748 on ° 
Within, E.C. Z Harrison & Spooner . ‘ : eS 160 
Mower . ‘ . : iy : : 2 lee me Killby & Gayford , . : . 530 010 
Seen Sears Te te Feel a EOOY Oo” O Dove Bros. . | SA Ee ae 3 395 050 
Jackson & Todd ° ° ° ‘ ‘ » 3,049 0 0] 5. : i . 9 
5 ; : , p : : . 1,040 0 0 or Road Work, Southcote Road, Islington, é 
seenee : Po Bee) Fag62 o | © We EaBrowhe en eh eee £201 240 
Coste : y : 3 2 ; : 986 0 0 Jackson OreO0 mans : ° . ’ . 167,00 
Pringle . ° > ° : : : ee Te Bae Etta pi ieee 
Russell ° e e e ° ® 2 ® O79 a4 J Pizzey : ; ‘ ' : Pe * g 
For Alterations at the Duke of Richmond, Queen’s Koad, C. Taylor : . . : > ° . we rae Oo 
Dalston. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 8 Bishopsgate \ Mee ae . ° , . ‘ . 14/ VO 
Crh A Fj . ° ° ° ° ° ° T Oo 
oie Within, E.C. 5 B . £293 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . . . > ° a i 4 
oth ae eke ye as Gy. [eats « 5 BS EY Pe, 139 0 O 
Peete. (| amtueiy/ pte. Aspinall & Son 55h 
Shurmur A ° . ’ . . eee On O spinall & 0 : . . ° - 135 0 9 
: . Z E. HEARD (accepted) . : . ° Pmeigyen (3) AS 
Hayworth . : oe vue . oer Sere 4. Oy © J 
Pee eM Od es omer 2ae GO : ne OMEN 
Pringle. . . ° . . . . . 245 © O| For Wood Block Flooring for Mr. Samson. 
; ‘ : 230.7 Or.) NIGHTINGALE & Co., Great; Grimsby (accep/ed ). 


Steele Bros. . 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO,, 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPAN 


WAREMOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS | 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY., 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Iliustrations, 
Application. | 


CNDON BOARD SCHOOL 


yl 
’ FLOORING BLOCKS. 


| The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


&c.,on 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. ag 
iz TO. | 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, i= 

CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
“wt. more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


ails, 5 

The Steel Cut Nails are far suserior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters. they are found cheaper 10 actval use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r ewt. less. i x 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited for Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pach ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince any one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS.) 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. , 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘*MITRE NAILS.” a 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. |f 
FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL | 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. : 
SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1889. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY, 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced 
No Chemical Baths are required. ‘Vater only is used. ne 


manipulation is exactly similar to the Ferro-Prussiate Process. 
d. The copies are in Ink, and 


“ecPURN 


No additional Apparatus is require 


C. FACTORY—KENSINGTON. | 


ECCLESIRSTICAE 


Cytalocues KES{IMATES oF HPPLICRTION 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
Large stock in Millwall Docke, or at much lowcr price delivered 
ex “ship” within one munth. 


Sample of 16 blocks and full particu’ars sent on receipt of ls. 7a. 
in stamps. 


y —tt t AH  8 
tip oe 4 GEA 


that ey 


J ty 
g LZ? © 


Also large stock of Dry Wainscot. (ak, and Pitch Pine Floor 
Boards with abov? special joint, to conceal nails. 
INPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelkes, 8. W. 
Telephone. 3.18. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany. Wain:cot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals. sc 


ALL KINDS O° 


#2 | MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 
he § LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 
eieweee| || ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 
fo. | CHIMNEY - PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


(TURE 


are quite permanent. 
Sole Agents forthe United Kingdom : 
GEO. J. 


POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpoo 


Specimen and Circular on application. 


lL. R-ENGAG EMENT, 
ing trades. Excellent testimonials 
JAS. BURGERS, Post Office, Leicester 


N Efficient Book-keeper by double entry seeks WILKINS and SONS, 


Thorough knowledge of the Build- 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


as to ability, &c.—Address, 
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LUTON. SKIRCOAT. : 
Sew . 4 a3 h | For Works in connection with the Widening of New Lane, 
HOE war etaee MES, Laon BAN se Tosel BEBE or eRe including Retaining and Fence Walls. Mr. Escort, 
: : Borough Engineer. 
Butterly Company, Alfreton . , ; FAA SIOue2 10 8 ‘ 

' Clapham Bros., Wellington . : . SchT dO Sinay 0 Horsfall & ee auleeinn . ° : . £1,303 4 
Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesbrough . pj died $1 550m 3 J. Normanton, arkisiand - 4 . : + 1,035 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Thorncliffe iceled LOWS S Pickles & Sons, King Cross ¢ . . « 1,013 0 O 
Stanton Iron Company, Stanton-by- Dale, Derby? 31.84.75 a14 R. Hopkinson, Halifax. ete : « “S47 S080 
J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich. : © ) 15334:397 (10 Spenser Bros., King Cross. «4 + 0 SRG 7 POTS 
J. OakEs & Co., Alfreton (accepfed) : F312. 31, 6 | ,,Warnes‘ec.Son, Siddal S76) +, | 4. aa bas oo 
C. E. Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge , . sy 1, F10us10 i» O S. Mann, Halifax . ae : : ‘ fot sd tess 
Gand, Jennings & Gates, Luton : . oh 1.30080 pS D. Brook & Son, Halifax . . : : . SEO | O 

* No valves included. W. E. Hudson, Halifax . . A e 645 D1 0 

Tenders received from the Teeside Ironworks, Middles- G. & H. Tyson, Halifax (accepted) . ‘ rom coals 

brough, not according to specification. Engineer’s estimate. .  , ai 24 0.0 
; , STAMFORD, 

Spiga . ' For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Stamford. Mr. T. J. WARD, 

For Wood Block Flooring at School of Art. Architect, Ironmonger Street, Stamford. 

NIGHTINGALE & Co’, Great Grimsby (accepted). : Contract No. z. *  “Cantra@eaN tera: 
SWANSEA W. Hilliam & H. Corby. + £2,507 9G a £129 7.0 
: . Woolston . : : + §2\124aOmNG ri ono 
For Building Working Men’s Clubhouse, Alexandra Road, iB & J. Perkins . ; : 2,129 0 oO 149 0 0 
Swansea. Mr. B, WILLIAMS, Architect, 111 Western W. Emerson . 2 «1,007 ae 126 0 6 
Street, Swansea. W.H. Lyon . a. (luett gt cama aen 126 9 oO 
Bowers, Hereford ~, i € . s £4;360 80" 0 Hinson Bros. . «f.] O74 sacee 130 10 oO 
D.C. Jones, Gloucester _ Sh PP ayes os" 3,945. eee 16 Ds Tudiow : « 1,965°16 ‘o 133 0 O 
Phin yeas & Jenkins, Swansea, eee O Thos. Woolston  , «? 1,863. 050 33 15 oO 
lip Jones, swansea . . : oe OC EO) Roberts Bros. o 3,890, "omeG 128 0 Oo 
rae Morgan, SWANSEA % pee bbi sola wR ORR Nihal Brae atts: ‘ 1,846 Io oO 118 rome) 
oveday, Swansea, . . . . + 3200 0 0 Clayson Bros. ow SE” sk 3907 en LIS OPO 
Alfred Williams, Swansea - ; , <°'3,E50'° Of oO SCHOLES, ROUSE & CLARKE*. 1,790 oO 15378 6 
HENRY BILLING, Swansea (accepted) s* 2,8505°01 0 * No. 1 Contract accepted. 
TYLDESLEY. | WESTON-SUPER-MARE. . 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel at Tyldesley. Mr. H. IsiTT, | For Esplanade, Retaining and Sea Walls, Roads, Terraces, &c., 
Architect, Sun Bridge Road, Bradford. and Fencing, for the Sea-front Improvement, Weston- 
J. Johnson, Wigan : i 7 » LABS Ono super-Mare (Contract No. 2). Mr. T. J. SCOONES, 
W. Winnard, Wigan : ; - : -) 3,700 0° 0 M.I.C.E., Engineer, 8 Unity Street, Bristol. Quantities 
Butters & Carson, Cheetham , : F »! 3,088. OF © by Mr. A. Barratt, Surveyor, Corn Street, Bristol. 
J. Statham & Sons, Pendleton, . . | 3570 0 o| ET. Hammett, Bridgwater ~ ~~ % «£7,500 0 0 
Davison & Carr, Manchester , ; A * B,5501uOh Oo H. A. James, Westminster 2 Ce « 5,460%'6 +0 
N»Brogks & Son, Patricroft 4% 3 hikes cakcOm amore. Dyer, Weston-super-Mare . . 5 OeS* 0 
J. & W. Beanland, Bradford. 5 : = 3,25 Oe W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol 7 ‘. "54364 * 0 
A. BENTLEY, Tyldesley (accepied) . . 3244 0 O| A. Krauss, Bristol ~ » GSI eet 
J.C. Balmain & Co,, Warrington . ‘ eg 3 FLO Onno J. Durnford & Son, Bristol ‘ ‘e oro 


ROTTMANN, STROME & CO.’S 


JAPANESE LEATHER PAPERHANGINGS & DECORATIVE MATERIALS, 


Gold Medal Awarded 


International 
Health Exhibition, 1884, 


International . 
Health Exhibition, 1884. 


SPECIALITIES IN CEILING DESIGNS AND WHITE AND GOLD COLOURINGS. 


SCREENS. | DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. | PANELS. 


49—51 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. WORKS—YOKOHAMA (Japan). 
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WEDNESBURY. 


For Construction of 26 Miles, or thereabouts, of Earthenware 
and Cast-iron Pipe Sewers, Compressed-air Mains, Man- 
holes, Flushing-chambers, Engine-house, Tanks, Filter- 
beds, Carriers, Roads, Ejector- chambers, &c. 
No. °3), for the Wednesbury Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. E. PRITCHARD, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer, London and 
Birmingham. ; 


C. Walmsley, Guide Bridge, near Manchester £37. Villive alg, | Gy 
Scott & Edwards, Birmingham 36,895..0 0 
Anwell, Dyson & Wainwright, Liverpool 24,370 Oro 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham 4 32,1 20n Oar 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham é : 2,000 OnmO 
Vernon & Co., London . 5 ; af O0a8 O10 
Jevons & Son, Dudley . Bit 252 ar OerO 
Trow, Sons & Fereday, Wednesbury BY,1S0 ©O) 0 
A. Krauss, Bristol . 29,490 0 O 
Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal 27,933eO NO 
GEORGE LAw,* Kidderminster 26,900 0 oO 
A. Palmer, Birmingham 3 26,486. 0 oO 
* Accepted (the owes Benedutey. 
TRADE NOTES. 
MEssres. R. F. DALE & Co., of Bear Lane, Blackfriars, 


London, S.E., have fitted the windows of the Hétel Métropole 
with Holland’s “Lazy” ventilators, which patent they have 
purchased. 


MESSRS. CLARK, BUNNETT & Co., Limited, of Rathbone 
Place, have contracted with the East and West India Dock 
Company for the supplying and erecting of their steel shutters 
to close all the quay sheds at the new Tilbury Docks. The 
shutters will cover an area of 120,000 superficial feet, and the 
steel plates used in their construction, placed end to end, would 
extend to nearly twenty miles, and the quantity of steel springs 
required for motive power twenty-four miles. Messrs. Clark, 
Bunnett & Co., Limited, have also in-hand a quantity of shutters 
for dock sheds at Carvil, Galicia; for the Bank of Tiberina, 
Rome; and for Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. 


THE American Elevator Company, of 38 Old Jewry, E.C., 
have just closed a contract for two of their Standard Hydraulic 
Elevators, one for passengers and one for goods, to be erected 


(Contract 


iin the F6tel “Bristol, id Parise” This Hotel is*Well “enownr to 


Englishmen as the head-quarters of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales when in Paris. It was intended to have had these lifts 
running for the use of His Royal Highness during his recent 
stay there, but circumstances prevented. 


MEssRS. ROBERT BOYLE & SON, of 64 Holborn Visduen 
and 110 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, are at present applying their 
complete system of ventilation for ships to the two large new 
Transatlantic steamships, Champagne and Bretagne, belonging 
to the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, and also.to the 
two new Transatlantic steamships, Gascogne and Lourgogne, 
at present being built for the Société Anonyme, Marseilles. 
There will be fitted on these vessels ninety-six Boyle’s-patent 
air-pump ventilators of the largest sizes, and twenty- eight 
Boyle’s patent downcast ventilators, also of the largest sizes. 
These companies have already used and approved of Messrs. 
Boyle's system, which is now generally used by all the leading 
steamship companies, and is also adopted in the British and 
foreign navies. Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., is now associated with 
the firm of Robert Boyle & Son as consulting naval engineer. 


Mr. R. W. GARDNER'S patent window-fastener is un- 
doubtedly one of the simplest, and, at the same time, most 
effectual in the market. It is exhibited at the Inventions, Exhi- 
bition in the South Gallery, where it has deservedly attracted 
a large share of attention. It is simplicity itself, has no springs, 
levers, or other parts which can get out of order. It acts auto- 
matically. The closing of either window sash sets in action a 
swinging tongue fixed to the outer sash, which is thereby over- 
turned on to the inner sash, which it effectually locks. In 
fixing, the fastener should be arranged to so project over the 
aperture between the sashes as to prevent the introduction of 
a knife, but even if a knife were so introduced, it would still be 
impossible to displace the tongue, which swings loosely from a 
strong pin, and would resist any attempt to tamper with it. 


MEssrRs. ROBEY & Co., of Globe Works, Lincoln, have 
received the highest award at the International Inventions 
Exhibition, namely, a gold medal for their patent improved 
Robey mining ezxgine, horizontal fixed engine, and Robey 
compound semi-fixed engine fitted with electrical regulator. 


THE Decorative Mirror Company have opened at 1A George 
Street, Euston Road, a gallery for the exhibition of specimens 
of their system of artistic decoration of glass by the Lloyd 
silver process, by which means the painting, which is at the 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUN 


BOX GROUND 
9 COMBE DOWN 


VENTILATION. 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


Bits oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


PRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
CzrrtiricaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBies, upon application. 


SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
HiLu & HEY. 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c. 


WORKS | HALIFAX. 
ORIGINAL “WATSON'S” VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB. 1852, 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application. 


“SANITAS ” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators. &c., &e. 


CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., L? 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, | 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices s Water Prog ute, apply to 
BATH STONE O*FICH. BATH 


STM DTOoVU PEED 


SIMPLEX EAP |< 
| GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
tx «xx * SKYLIGHTS & 
SSS) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required. 
No Zinc, [RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PDO SSS LI 


GROVER & Co. (finite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


+ k & * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * % 
POSSSSSSSCOSSSCSSSSHTSSSCSHSOSLSCHSCOVGEISMH; 


Fea OO RIER SLATE, 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 

much sought after by Architects for Manel ons. Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Ruildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a e now offered by the Pio- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name isso well known in con- 

nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 


reduction of T'wenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


Mr MUSCOTT, (eitten’ bee Green siete Gearcios | 
V5 IT TE sel AT a La ES DR EE 


The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 


THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


(Inlet and Exhaust) 


O# THE 


Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co, 


115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 
Register-d Telegraphic Address— SANITATION, LONDON.” 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS & & SONS 


to their 
LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


OF 


IRON DOORS 


For al purposes. Tor Fire Ris. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &c. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 
43 Cannon St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), E.C. 


UCKNEY & CU., Quarry Owners. 

Prices quoted on plaster for Delivery at any Port or 

Railway Station, for all ee Test eee 
Selected specially to suit Architects 

BATH 8 LONE, i Specifications and Builders’ use 

Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 
yee (age 19) requires: SITUATION in an 
Architect’s Office. Three years’ experience in a ee 


Surveyor's and Architect's (ffice.—Address, H. J. 1 Wall- 
wood Road, Leytonstone, Essex. 


CONTRACTS. 
HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalf of a Contractor 
or Builder fur the due performance of Government, Municipal, 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates. On 
application, leave will be given tu sendin the Company's name 
as surety with any ender, no charge being made unless the 
bond is ultimately required. For terms, &c., ‘apply to the Office, 
iW Moorgate Street, London, &. 

The Bonds of this Company. are accepted by the several 
Govo.nment Departments. 
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back of the glass, is rendered permanent, as it is claimed by 
the inventor that the colours will neither fade nor be affecte 
by their contact with the silver, while the designs are of course 
protected from the deleterious effects of exposure to the 
atmosphere as well as the wear in cleaning, to which, if painted 
on the. surface of the glass, they would necessarily be sub- 
jected. The samples exhibited demonstrate the artistic and 
pleasing effects which may be obtained by its application and 
its suitability for almost every variety of decorative purpose. 
The decoration may be used to relieve and enliven spaces in 
large mirrors for halls, assembly-rooms, &c. In ordinary 
room decoration it can be applied with admirable effect to 
overmantels, cabinets, pianos, fire-screens, jardinicres, doors 
and a variety of similar purposes. It is also suitable for the 
saloons of steamers and packets. We may add that the 
samples exhibited by the company at the Inventions. Exhibition 
have received the silver medal—the only award given for 
decorations on glass. 


MESSRS. CARTER & Co., of the Encaustic Tile Works, 
Poole, Dorset, have lately completed some hand-painted tile 
pictures in the lobbies of the Crown Inn, St. George’s Dis- 
tillery, next the old Marshalsea Prison, and in the vicinity of 
St. George’s Church, Borough. The work is of a similar kind 
to the satisfactory decoration carried out by them in the Black- 
friars Road, and which was described in these columns 
a short time back. The subjects illustrated are different of 
course in this case, and a couple of incidents in the life of the 
heroine of that well-known novel of Charles Dickens, “ Little | 
Dorrit,’ have been selected, and the interest attaches to the 
fact that the novelist chose the Marshalsea Prison as the birth- 
place of Little Dorrit, who eventually is married in St. George’s 
Church. In the one picture the scene from Chapter xiv. is 
shown, in which the sexton turns over the leaves of the register: 
and finds the entry of the child’s birth, The other picture 
depicts the scene with the turnkey, as in Chapter vii. The 
work has evidently received the approval of the public, for 
whom it was intended, and this can be seen in the fact of the 
number of persons who constantly stop to look at it. In the 
opinion of many, “ Little Dorrit” is one of the least interesting 
of Charles Dickens’s works, and so it is creditable to have 
produced a pleasing picture in each case. 


IN the notice of Mr. G. A. Wright’s “Fixing Blocks” in 
last week’s issue, the address should have been given as 
3 Westminster Chambers. 


20 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
DW ELLING-HOUSES 


And all kinds of Buildings fitted with 


ELECTRIC 


AND 


GRANT’S IMPROVED INDICATORS 


IN A SUPERIOR AND ECONOMICAL STYLE. 
ARCHITECTS ASSISTED WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AND ADVICE. 


BELLS a 


THE WEST KENSINGTON ESTATE. — 


‘ON Saturday a creditors’ petition was presented for the wind- 
‘ing up of the West Kensington Estates Company. 


The company was stated to be a very large concern, and 
was originally brought out under the name of Gibbs & Flew, 
Limited. The petition had stood over from time to time, in 
order that arrangements for the payment of a composition 
should be made. The arrangements had proved abortive, and 
the petitioner now asked for the usual winding-up order. 

Mr. Graham Hastings, Q.C., and Mr. Leman appeared for 
the petitioner; Mr. Charles Browne for shareholders to the 
amount of 180,000/.; Mr. W. Pearson, Q.C., and Mr. Lovett 
for shareholders to the amount of 60,000/.; Mr. Seward Brice 
for a committee of creditors for 16,c00/.; and Mr. Phipson 
Beale, Mr. Northmore Lawrence, Mr. Thomas Brett, and Mr. 
Stanley Boulter for other parties. 

Mr. Justice Kay made the usual winding-up order. 


WORKING LADS’ INSTITUTE. 


Tus building, which stands on the tunnel of the East London 
Railway at Whitechapel, was opened on Saturday by the 
Princess of Wales. The bulk of the building is built of stock 
bricks, with selected facings. The sanitary arrangements have 
received careful attention, and all soil-pipes are outside, trapped 
and ventilated at top with Boyle’s ventilators. Shanks’s un- 
breakable “ tubal” wash-out closets and other sanitary fittings 
are used throughout. The lavatory stands, with tip-up 
enamelled iron basins, the ranges, and the iron bays have been 
supplied by Messrs. Steven Bros. & Co., 4 Upper Thames- 


“Street, E.C. Some of the firegrates are by Messrs. George 


Wright & Co., Queen Victoria Street. Others have combined 
grate and iron mantels, by the Coalbrookdale Company, Hol- 


- born Viaduct. Doulton’s combined smoke and air-flue pipes. 


are built into all flues. The contract was undertaken by 


Messrs. W. Gregar & Son. Mr. Gathergood acted as their 


foreman, and Mr. George C. Martin as clerk of the works. Mr. 


_ George Baines, Architect, 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C., 
| designed and superintended the whole of the works. Section 


II., which will be erected as soon as practicable, will contain a 
swimming-bath 38 feet by 62 feet by 17 feet high, with water 
area about 53 feet by 29 feet, and about 30 dressing cabins. 
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BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 93 


References in all 
large towns. 


HOPE STREET. 
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Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes,. 


BUI 


Large Stocks. 


Crane used for Piling, 


TOR SALE, HIRE OR HiRE-PURCHASE. 


LDE 


with Bottom falling out, Self- 


RS’ CRAN ES, closing Spring Catch. 
f To hold } yard . £810 O 
Send for List. 3 
end for Lis $1 ,.cU caiepge ag 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE-BIRMINGHAM MASTER. BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


THE annual meeting of the members of the Birmingham 
Master Builders’ Association was held on Monday. Mr. J. 
Bowen presided, and there were also present Messrs. W. 
Sapcote, jun., G.. Twigg, R. Folland, J. Dibble, Whittall, A. 
Smith, C. W. Barber, and E. J. Bigwood (secretary). 
The report, which was taken as read, stated that the com- 
mittee were still unable to congratulate the members upon any 
improvement of the trade ; on the contrary, they believed there 
was less work in the town at present than for many years past. 
Notwithstanding the great depression in trade, however, the 
masters had decided not to serve notices on the operatives 
(except the plumbers), in the hope that there might be some 
marked improvement in the coming year. The schedule of 
‘day-work prices and materials had been thoroughly corrected to 
date, and, with the rules, had been reprinted and issued to all 
members of the association; the schedule of prices had also been 
sent to every architect and quantity surveyor in the borough. 
During the year the committee had had under considera- 
tion the desirability of obtaining settled rules with the operative 
plumbers. To secure that object they had conferred with the 
Master Plumbers and Painters’ Association, the result being 
that notices on behalf of each association had been served on 
the secretary of the Operative Plumbers’ Society, requiring that 
the working hours should be the same as in the other branches 


of the building trade, and that the rate of wages should be 8d. | 


per hour, being a reduction of one halfpenny per hour. The 
question of sureties being required from builders contracting 
for works for private individuals had been discussed by the 
committee, and they were strongly of opinion that the recent 
innovation should be firmly resisted; they also thought it un- 
desirable to furnish prices in bills of quantities prior to the 
acceptance of a tender. The committee were unable to report 
any increase in the number of members of the association. 
The balance-sheet showed the total receipts during the year to 
have been 84/. 1os. 11d., which, with the balance from last year 
of 33/. 175. 2d., made a total of 1187. 18s. 1d. The expenditure 
amounted to g1/. 11s. 13d, leaving a balance in hand of 
264, 16s. 114d. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report, remarking 


that the committee had carefully considered the schedule of | na ‘ 
| stated that the authorities had refused to listen to them. 


daywork prices, and they hoped that it would give general 
satisfaction. He reminded the members that the plumbers in 
Birmingham had worked a different number of hours per week 


WALTER JON 
WR 


GALVANIZED 


from the other operatives in the building trade, and_ the 
association had conferred with the master painters and 
plumbers on the subject, with the result that they deemed it 
wise to give the operative plumbers notice that in future they 
would. be required to work the same number of hours per week 
as the other operatives, and that their wages would also be 
placed on the same level as the other workmen, namely, 
eightpence per hour. He (the Chairman) objected to architects 
asking builders to furnish names of sureties before they secured 
private contracts, and expressed a hope that every member 


of the association would decline to give the name of any. 


surety before he received a contract. In fact, he did not think 
that any builder in a good position ought to be called upon to 
give sureties for private work. He considered the plant and 
material the contractors brought upon the works were ample 
security for any private individual. Mr. W. Sapcote, jun., 
seconded the resolution, which was carried. On the motion of 


Mr. W. Sapcote, jun., seconded by Mr. G. Twigg, Mr. J.. 


Bowen was re-elected president of the association for the 
ensuing year; Mr. A. Smith was re-elected vice-president,. Mr. 


W. J. Whittall, treasurer, and Messrs. T. Barnsley and C. W.. 


Barber, auditors. The committee was appointed, and the 
meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman for 
presiding. 


f : 
THE NOTTINGHAM LAW COURTS. 
A’ MEETING of the Nottingham Ratepayers’ Association was 
held last week for the purpose of discussing the allegations 
respecting the character of the stone which is used in the law 
courts now in course of erection. Mr. Thackeray presided. 
The Chairman said it was considered advisable to call the 
meeting in order to explain to the members of the Stonemasons’ 
Operative Society, and to the town at large, their position with 
regard to the stone question. A deputation from the Stone- 
masons’ Society stated that the stone being used in the new 
police courts was not the stone specified in the contract, that it 
costs 33 per cent., or 6¢. per foot less in the rough, that in the 
making it was 25 per cent. cheaper, that by this deviation from 
the contract’ the contractors were benefited to the tune of 
2,000/, or more, and that the contractors had thereby been put 
into a better position than local firms. The deputation also 


Therefore they asked the Association to take the matter in 
hand. The Committee of the Ratepayers’ Association thought 
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it advisable to form asub-committee to investigate the matter. The 
sub-committee visited the quarries, and brought away specimens 
of the stone from those of Mr. Drebble and Mr. Boden, and they re- 
ported to the Ratepayers’ Association that the stone being used 
was cheaper and softer than Darley Dale, more easily worked, 
and not the best of its kind. On October 5 the Town Council 
met, and fifteen town councillors wished to have this matter 
thoroughly investigated, and only two were averse to the in- 
vestigation. At that meeting a resolution was carried to the 
effect that the memorials should be referred to the Building 
Committee, with a request that the memorialists be allowed an 
audience of the Committee. Since then they had heard nothing 
further of the matter than they had learned from the public 
press. The Building Committee of the Town Council nad not 
been able to arrive at a decision. 

Mr. Ravenshill (a representative of the Building Trades’ 
Council) maintained that the terms of the contract for the erec- 
tion of the new law courts had not been carried out, and, as a 
practical man, he denied the assertion of Mr. Tarbotton that 
the stone being used was Darley Dale stone. 

Mr. Langman (representing the Stonemasons’ Society) also 
maintained that the stone which was being used was not Darley 
Dale stone, and he took advantage of the opportunity to deny 
that the action of the society he represented was due to the fact 
that the contract had been given to an outsider. Being con- 
nected with the trade, they had felt it their bounden duty to lay 
the facts before the public of Nottingham. 

Mr. H. A. Fisher said the question was simply—Is the 
“Darley Dale” stone which is being used Darley Dale stone or 
not? He referred to the manner in which the contract for the 
erection of the University buildings had been carried out, and 
said it occurred to the bulk of the ratepayers, when the con- 
tract for the new law courts was made, the Corporation would 
take every precaution against a repetition of their former ex- 
perience. Specifications were accordingly prepared, and in 
them it was stated that the stone to be used for a certain 
portion of the new buildings should be Darley Dale stone of 
the best quality from an approved quarry. The difference in 
this case would not mean the difference in the stone, as it came 
from the quarry in the rough, but the difference in the cost of 
the stone when it had been worked up and fitted in its place. 
Was it the best Darley Dale stone which had been used, or was 
it not? Neither the Town Council nor the architects pledged 
themselves that the stone which was being used was the best 
Darley Dale stone. The speaker read letters which had 


been written in reference to the question. One from Mr. 

Boden stated that he was prepared to supply from 500 to 

1,000 cubic feet weekly of the Darley Dale stone, commencing 

within fourteen days from the date of the order, and would 

subject himself to a monetary penalty for the nonfulfilment of 
the order. His price was 1s. 6d. per cubic foot, put on waggons- 
in blocks up to 50 cubic feet. He had never offered his Darley 

Dale stone for less than 1s. 6a. per cubic foot for the new 

buildings. Mr. J. Shipman, F.G.S., said that the stone of the 

Sydnope quarries was not to be compared with that found in 

Mr. Boden’s quarry. Mr. Fisher also quoted the opinion of a 

contractor who tendered for the work, and who said that the 

stone that was being used was Matlock Bridge stone, which 

was much cheaper and easier to work than Darley Dale stone. 
Had he been allowed to use that stone his contract would have 
been from 1,800/. to 2,000/, less than the amount he had sent 

in. He moved a resolution to the effect that if the stone now. 
used was not replaced-a deputation should wait on the Local 

Government Board. 

Mr. Johnson, in supporting the motion, said the firm to 
which he belonged had made out their tender for the work, 
never thinking there was any breach in the specification by 
which a contractor would be able to substitute a stone 50 per 
cent. less in cost and 25 or 30 per cent. less in labour than the 
best Darley Dale stone. He denied that they were actuated 
by feelings of jealousy because they had not got the contract. 
The resolution was adopted. 


THE LIVERPOOL PLASTERERS. 


ON Monday the second annual tea party, concert, and ball of 
the Liverpool Operative Plasterers’ Society was held in St. 

George’s Hall. Mr. Henry Sumner, F.R.1.B.A., occupied the 

chair, and said he thought the plastic art of the plasterers was- 

scarcely sufficiently appreciated by people in general. He felt 

that this art was one which ought to be more cultivated. One 

important branch was the modelling. The modelling was to 

the plasterer what stone-carving was to the mason, and it was 

highly important that a plasterer should be a good modeller. 

In connection with the Society was a benevolent fund, the. 
object of which was to assist the aged and afflicted amongst 

them. In doing good they would find pleasure, and doing it im 

this social and happy manner was perhaps the best mode that 

could be chosen. He trusted that the fund would receive 

increased support. 
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SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO,’S LOCKS:— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, | 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 

BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT INTERNATIONAL, &e. 
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THE ST. HELENS GASWORKS. 


THE last meeting of the municipal year of the St. Helens Town 
Council was held on October 30, when the Gas Committee 
submitted details with a recommendation to enlarge the 
gasworks on the Warrington Road. They proposed to erect a 
new retort-house 183 feet long by 65 feet wide, to produce 
1,250,000 cubic feet of gas per day ; two coal stores to store 
1,450 tons of coal, with railway complete, estimated cost 3,000/.; 
chimney, 150 feet high, 450/. ; roofing, 3,130. ; new retort stack, 
to contain fifteen benches of retorts, with new retorts and 
regenerative furnaces, all set complete, 3,500/. ; altering present 
purifying and retort houses, 630/. ; 210 cast-iron mouth-pieces, 
fixed complete, 3,600/. ; charging and drawing machines, com- 
plete, 2,100/. ; condenser, 690/. ; two exhausters, 688/. ; washer- 
scrubber, 744/. ; four purifiers, 2,500/.; station meter, 400/. ; 
two boilers, 650/.; estimated cost of buildings, 11,1607; of 
apparatus, 11,372/.—total, 22,5327. Add ro per cent. for con- 
tingencies 2,253/., and deduct 1,840/. for old apparatus to be 
disposed of, and the grand estimated total of expenditure was 
22,9452. After a short discussion it was resolved to postpone 
the consideration of the subject for a month. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


THE Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, has earned the dis- 
tinction of being the first club in London with sufficient con- 
fidence in electricity to adopt it as its means of lighting. 
Undoubtedly this marks an important era in the growth of 
this young illuminant. Hitherto it has only flourished here 
and there in a few country kouses, hotels, or public resorts, 
but now, having invaded the precincts of club life, it may be 
said to have speeded further on the road of public favour, and 
the confidence thus placed in it must surely tend to at once 
bring about its more general adoption. The engineers and 
contractors for the whole work are Messrs. B. Verity & Sons, 
of Covent Garden, London, who also have the contract, among 
others, for the lighting of the New Constitutional Club, Nor- 
thumberland Avenue. No trouble or expense has been spared, 
and all the most recent improvements added, so as to render 
this installation one of the most perfect and efficient yet com- 
pleted. 

Considerable difficulty was at first experienced in procuring 
suitable space for the electric machinery, but with the removal 
of some old stables in the rear a substantial engine-house, with 
every requisite, has been erected by the contractors. Two steel 


multitubular boilers, with engines of the compound type, and 
fitted with automatic gear, have been specially manufactured 
by Messrs. Davey, Paxman & Co., who have achieved such 
success with their engines at the Health Exhibition and 
the Inventions. The two substantial dynamos worked off 
the large fly-wheels have been manufactured in New York by 
Mr. Edison, at a special slow speed, for this club, and have 
fully come up with the high anticipation formed of them. 
Either of the engines or dynamos are sufficient for the whole 
present electric lighting of the club, and they are coupled up so 
as to give the most complete reliability. Added to this there 
are a set of fifty large accumulators, not only as a safeguard 
against any possible stoppage of machinery, but also for 
supplying the light when the engines are not working. 

The lights are at present fixed throughout the whole of the 
club proper, and in some other departments, notably the 
kitchens. In the principal rooms they are mostly fixed in 
elaborately etched and cut-glass vases of ‘‘Adams’” design, 
suspended from the ceiling, and cast a soft and well-diffused 
light around. The work of laying the wires has been a difficult 
one, owing to the character of the decoration, and the necessity 
of the wires being completely hidden. Switches are provided 
for turning on and off the various rooms in sections, and the 
requirements of the insurances have been met by. not only 
putting safety fuses on the one electrical pole of the wire, but 
on both positive and negative. All the wires are covered with 
no less than four separate coatings of insulation, and are pro- 
tected by ornamental wood mouldings. The incandescent 
lamps used are of the Edison type. 


THE SOHO IRONWORKS,-BOLTON. 


THE large works belonging to Messrs. Hick, Hargreaves & Co. 
have been altered and extended. The Soho Works cover an 
area of about ten acres, and are bounded by three thorough- 
fares and by the Bolton and Kenyon Branch of the London 
and North-Western Railway. The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of the extensions and alterations :—The moulding shop has 
been enlarged, its clear dimensions inside being now 300 feet 
in length, 45 feet in width, and 50 feet in height from the floor 
to the roof. Alongside of this foundry, Messrs. Hick, Har- 
greaves & Co. have built another, measuring Ioo feet by 45 feet, 
and fitted with a series of stoves for drying cores, these stoves 
being provided with sliding doors, whereby, through an 
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ingenious arrangement, any emission of smoke from the 
front is prevented. The new erecting-shop is 100 feet long, 
48 feet in breadth, and 50 feet in height. There is likewise 
a new structure, three storeys high, for the storing of patterns ; 
this is 72 feet long, 42 feet wide, and 50 feet high. An addi- 
tional boiler-house has been built, in which are fixed two steel 
boilers, each 7 feet diameter and 30 feet long, fitted with 
economisers and all the latest improvements for safe and 
economical working. Several powerful travelling cranes, 
worked by steam, and passing from end to end of the new 
foundries and erecting-shop, upon wrought-iron girders, have 
been constructed ; while another steam travelling crane, 
covering a length of 270 feet, with a span of 48 feet, has been 
erected in the yard. Each of these cranes is capable of lifting 
30 tons. Two new horizontal Corliss engines, each of 75 
horse-power, have been made by the firm for driving the 
machinery in the millwright’s shop and other departments, as 
well as the cranes. These engines are supplied with Knowles’s 
patent governors, automatic cut-off gear, and every other 
modern improvement. 

The departments which have been furnished with . the 
electric light comprise the foundries, erecting and boiler-making 
shops, and the yard, there being altogether twenty-five arc 
lamps brought into requisition, each having a lighting power 
equal to 2,000 candles. The electricity is generated by two 
powerful dynamos, placed in a room conveniently situated in a 
central portion of the works, and admirably adapted for the 
purpose. The machines are on the well-known “Gramme” 
principle, and can be driven either by the main engine of the 
establishment or by a small oscillating engine, fitted specially 
in the dynamo-room, and which can be utilised effectually as an 
alternative motive power when operations in any department 
have to be carried on after the principal engine has ceased to 
run for the day. The dynamos are turned directly by leather 
belts, each 5 inches in diameter, worked from a counter-shaft 
connected with another shaft in the dynamo-room by a belt 
9 inches wide. Attached to this last-mentioned shaft is a 
belt, 14 inches wide, worked from the main engine, and 
also the belt communicating with the small engine. Each 
dynamo when in operation makes 950 revolutions per 
minute, and they are capable of giving off electrically 
600 volts at nine ampéres. One of the machines supplies 13 
lamps—namely, three in the boiler-shop, seven in the foundries, 
and three in the yard; the second dynamo furnishing the 
light to the remaining 12 


lamps, eight of which are in the. 


erecting shops, the other four being in the yard. The lamps 
are Pilsen’s, and known as “P-3.” It is claimed for these 
lamps that by an automatic arrangement the light is maintained 
at one focus, and burns for eight hours without the carbon re- 
quiring to be changed... The leading wires conveying the 
electricity from the dynamos.to the lamps in the various 
departments of the works are about a mile and a half in 
length. In the dynamo-room are affixed meters by which the 
amount of current given out to the lamps is shown ; here are 
also two main “ switches,” by means of which the lights are 
turned on and. off as required. A “ switch” is likewise 
affixed to each part of the works supplied with the elec- 
tric light, so as to control the group of lamps in_ that 
department ;, while facilities for cutting off the lights 
are carried to their ultimate point by a “switch” being 
attached to each lamp, so that either all the lamps or any 
separate one can be readily extinguished without any effect 
upon the others. The whole of the work connected with the 
electric lighting—with the exception of the shafting and engine 
power (which has been supplied by Messrs. Hick, Hargreaves 
& Co.)—has been carried out by the Crossley Telephone Com- 


pany, Limited, of Bradford, Yorkshire, under the personal - 


superintendence of Mr. Walter Emmott, the company’s elec- 
trical engineer. 

We may add that the whole of the new works have been 
erected from the plans of Mr. George Timperley, architect, of 
Bolton, 


FORTH BRIDGE RAILWAY. 


THE following is the tenth quarterly report by Major-General 
Hutchinson, R.E., and Major Marindin, R.E., on the works in 
progress for the construction of the bridge over the River 
Forth :— 

These works have progressed satisfactorily since our last 
inspection at the end of May, and the following is a short 
description of the works executed during the last quarter, and 
their state at the present time :— 


Temporary Works. = 

At South Queensferry.—An extension of No. 2 shop is in 
progress. The new machinery includes two lathes, two sur- 
facing machines, one emery grinder for bed-plates, twelve 
hydraulic presses, four winches, winding engine and gear, 
hydraulic engine and gear for lifting the viaduct girders, two 


THE “‘ HARDING” VENTILATING COMPANY. 


a 


Hardings’ Diffuser in his book called “ Dangers to Health ’’ 


6 inches above the floor level : 


SECTION 


Fi 30 EAST PARADE, LEEDS. 
HARDINGS’ PATENT AIR DIFFUSER 


Fi FOR VENTILATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


Mr. T. PRIDGIN TEALEH, F. .C.S., M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
:—‘ Iam satisfied that by means of this apparatus, 
we can secure in a town freshness of atmosphere, absence of draught, and exclusion of dirt.” 

The fresh air is conducted through a grate and aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet 


Sy these means the currents of air rushing into the apartment are compressed whilst passing through the L 
» expaud, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all 
directions so effectually that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be experienced by the occupants, and at 
the same time a large volume of pure air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 


passed into the room through a series 


LL SB SE 
CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 


The DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chape at York 


is perfectly successful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied with wt, and much pleased with the result.” 


much lower price than any other. 


walls to admit air in the usual manner. 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 


Aw léxtractor. 


OUR PATENT EXTRACTOR is the best in the Market, and is supplied at a very 


CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—These Ventilators are used for Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to 


The appearance is not more noticeable than the 


———— 
_ ‘“GENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that in my opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 


we had a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 
glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted.—I am, yours truly, JoHN 


SS 
These Ventilators are more suitable for Schools, Warehouses, and other Buildings where cheap- 
ness isan object. The result is precisely the same as in our other styles, at a very much smaller cost, 


RE PET ACE PIRACEEE  rane aie” WENN CORAM 
A reduction in price is made where a number of Diffusers is 
Estimates and further information given on application to the ‘‘ HARDING” 
VENTILATING CO., 80 East Parade, Leeds. 
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“* Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 
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multiple drills, and_ several rivetting machines, among which 
are two large ones for rivetting the 12-feet tubes. 
~ At Inchgarvie.—The iron staging between the piers has been 
finished. It covers more area than was originally intended. 
Additional hydraulic power has been supplied for rivetting the 
permanent work. 

At North Queensferry.—Timber staging has been placed 
between the main piers for the erection of the horizontal tubes 
and the north cross girder. The appliances for lifting the 
viaduct girders are now in use. 


Permanent Work. 

At South Queensferry.—The two south main piers are 
finished, and the north-east pier is all but completed. The 
temporary work in connection with the tilted caisson for the 
north-west pier is all completed, and by dredging away the mud 
at the south side of the caisson it is being drawn over towards 


the vertical. It has already moved three inches in this direction, | 


and it is hoped that the caisson will be shortly pumped out and | 


floated. Six spans of the viaduct girders have been erected, 
and are ready for lifting. The seventh is nearly ready. 

_ At Inchgarvie.—The bed-plates of the north-east and north- 
west main piers have been rivetted up and fixed in their final 
positions. The south-east caisson has been sunk to its final 
level, the cutting edge being 54 feet 9 inches below mean tide 
level. The air-chamber has been filled with concrete, 
air-locks removed. The filling in with concrete above the air- 


chamber is proceeding, and has now reached the level of 14 feet | 
The south-west (and last) of the | 


below mean tide level. 
caissons was launched on May 29, and floated into position on 
July 16. Since then sinking has been continued, and the 
caisson has already been lowered 8 feet into the rock. The 
filling in with concrete above the roof of the air-chamber is in 
progress, and has now reached a height of 33 feet above the 
cutting edge. 

At North Queensferry.—All four main piers are completed, 
the lower bed-plates fixed on three of them, and that for the 
fourth (the south-east pier) is now being erected. The hori- 
zontal tubes between the north and south main piers, which 
tubes form part of the cantilever, have nearly all been placed 
in position, and will be rivetted as soon as the rivetting 
machines are erected. Preparations are also being made for 
commencing the erection of the upper bed-plate and skewback 
for the north-west pier. The cantilever and viaduct piers 
remain at the same level as in May last; but as the lifting of 


and the | 


WALTER MACFARLANE 


the girders was commenced on August 25, and the whole five 
spans have now been raised 3 feet, the building of the piers 
will be again at once proceeded with. 


General Remarks. 

About 275,250 cubic feet of granite have been delivered up 
to date, of which 232,400 cubic feet have been set; about 
82,360 cubic yards of concrete and rubble masonry are in posi- 
tion, and 13,750 tons of cement have been used. All the bed- 
plates, upper and lower, for the twelve main piers are either 
erected or ready for erection. The eight skewbacks for the 
North and South Queensferry piers are in course of construc- 
tion, the two for North Queensferry north-east and north-west 
piers being nearly completed, while the other six are in various 
stages of progress. The horizontal tubes between the main 
piers at North and South Queensferry are ready for erection; 
and, as above stated, two are in position. About 160 lineal 
feet of those for Inchgarvie have been drilled. About 575 
lineal feet of vertical columns, 1,330 lineal feet of diagonal 
struts, and 700 lineal feet of curved lower members have been 
drilled. About 2,000 lineal feet of the lattice girder tension 
members of the cantilevers, including the top members between 
the vertical columns at North and South Queensferry, are 
ready for erection. Good progress has also been made with 
the junction of these top members with those of the cantilevers 
outside the piers; 12,790 tons of steel have been delivered, 
exclusive ef 2,390 tons for. the viaduct spans. The average 
number of men employed during the last three months has been 
about 2,200. et 

In conclusion, we are glad to be able to report that good 


| progress appears to have been made in all departments of the 


work, during the past quarter, and that so far as our inspection 
enables us to form an opinion, the quality ‘of the work maintains 
its high character. 


SANITARY WORK IN BOURNEMOUTH. 


Tue members of the Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers lately visited Bournemouth, when Mr. Andrews, the 
local engineer, read a paper on “The Rise and Progress of 
Bournemouth.” In the course of it he said :—The total length 
of sewers within the district, including the outfalls, is about 
thirty-five miles, consisting of brick sewers 3 feet by 2 feet and 
2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 8 inches for the main lines ; and stone- 
ware pipes 18 to 9 inches in diameter for the collateral and 
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branch sewers, with a maximum gradient of 1 in 11 and a 
minimum gradient of 1 in 300, the whole of which is ventilated 
at about every 100 yards by means of 6 and g-inch pipes from 
the crown of the sewer to the surface of the public roads, with 
cast-iron ventilating covers. In March 1878 I reported to the 
Sanitary Committee the defective state of the sewers, and the 
want of more ventilators, and suggested that flushing-tanks 
should be provided at the head of all the sewers, because of the 
great length of the sewers compared to the small number of 
houses, and I was instructed to put in more ventilation from 
time to time. Later on, in consequence of so many complaints 
of the smell from the sewer ventilators in the roads at the 
higher parts of the town, I again reported upon the want of a 
proper system of ventilation and flushing. At the same time I 
prepared a scheme to ventilate by means of open ventilators at 
the top ends of all the sewers and branches, with flushing-tanks 
12 feet long, and 3 feet 6 inches diameter, constructed of brick 
and concrete, each to hold 600 gallons of water, and provided 
with one of Field’s annular syphons, made in stoneware by Messrs. 
Sharp, Jones & Co., Bourne Valley Pottery. These syphons have 
acted in a most efficient manner. They discharge the 600 gallons 
-of water in 1} minutes after starting. Thirty-one of these tanks 
have been constructed, and, where possible, supplied with 
surface water, in addition to having a hydrant on to the water- 
main within a few feet from each tank. The ventilation is 
carried out by means of open ventilators at the top ends, con- 
structed of wrought-iron galvanised pipes and carried up the 
sides of trees or houses. They vary in height from 9 to 60 feet 
from the surface of the ground. There are sixty-one of the high 
ventilators fixed. The road ventilators at the lower part of the 
town act as “air inlets,” and the higher ones up the sides of 
trees and houses as “air outlets,” thus keeping up a constant 
current of fresh air through the sewers from end to end, thereby 
keeping them sweet and free from foul smells, It is a great 
satisfaction for me to be able to state that since the scheme has 
been in operation we have had very few complaints of the 
smell from the road ventilators in the higher parts of the town, 
and, in fact, not any where we have been able to complete the 
ventilation. The system is self-acting, but to make it perfectly 
successful compulsory powers are required to enable local 
authorities to place them in the best positions required. After 
my experience, I am very strongly of opinion that no system 
of sewers can be perfect without flushing and ventilation com- 
bined. Ventilation will not do without flushing, nor flushing 
without ventilation. Since the Commissioners have extended 
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the district they have obtained permission to borrow the money 
to sewer all the public highways at the public expense, and ail 
the private roads are to be done under the 150th section, so 
that every road and street in the whole of the new district 
will have a public sewer, say within six months from this 
time. | 

In the year 1877 a site of land comprising 5 acres, I rood, 
I1 poles, was purchased for the purposes of digging gravel, 
and for the erection of a sanitary hospital for the Bournemouth 
Commissioners. The site is situated on the Shaftesbury 
Estate, Bournemouth, and consists of a very dry gravel soil, 
the surface of which is about 130 feet above Ordnance datum. 
Of the above extent of land 3 acres, 1 rood, 24 poles is set 
apart for the erection of the hospital and its surrounding 
grounds. The plans, sections, and elevations of the several 
buildings which have been erected, were prepared by myself as 
the surveyor to the Bournemouth Commissioners. The ad- 
ministrative department of the hospital is constructed of brick, 
having hollow walls, with red and white brick facings. On the 
ground floor there is accommodation for surgeon and matron 
with kitchen, scullery, and stores, and on the first floor three 
bedrooms, two store-rooms, and a bath-room. Each floor is 
12 feet in height, all internal angles, both vertical and horizon- 
tal, are rounded and finished off with a face of Keene’s cement, 
in order to prevent in the one case the stagnation of air which 
necessarily occurs in the corners of a room, and in the other, 
the accumulation of dust in the angles formed by the walls with 
the floor. The wards provide accommodation for ten beds 
and two nurses, all situate on the ground floor, with hollow 
walls constructed of brick, with red and white brick 
facings. The dimensions of the smaller wards are 18 feet by 
18 feet, with a superficial area of 324 feet each ward, and a 
cubical space of 2,187 feet for each patient. The dimensions 
of the larger wards are 18 feet by 30 feet, with a superficial 
area of 540 feet to each ward, and a cubical space of 2,340 feet 
for each patient. Each ward-room is filled in with French 
casements opening down to the floor, in order to give access to 
a balcony, on to which the patients, while still in bed, may 
easily be wheeled whenever the weather permits. Large venti- 
lating apertures, fitted with Ellison’s “ radiator” ventilators, are 
provided in the external walls of the wards at the floor level and 
Boyle’s extraction ventilators in the ceiling of each ward. The 
gas brackets are fitted throughout with extraction pipes to 
convey away the products of combustion. After describing the 
offices Mr. Andrews said :—The drainage of the administrative 
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department, wards, wash-house, &c., will be by means of a | An experienced man will, of course, design his works before 
length of 9-inch sewer to a manhole in the Christchurch Road, | estimating their cost, but young engineers who have had no 
and from thence, by means of a 12-inch pipe sewer, connecting | practical experience, and try to lead others into the idea they 
with the main sewer at the junction of the Ashley Road. The | have, by the use of such set phrases as “looking at the matter 
ventilation of the drains will be by means of eight ventilators, | practically,” frequently make very crude guesses, and subse- 
placed about 100 yards apart, with proper air inlets and air | quently require the engineers to assist them, who really design 
outlets. At the head of all branch drains will be fixed one of | their works to make the drawings fit their figures. 
Field’s patent automatic flush tanks, five in number. The Here is an illustration. A wet dock is required, and the 
whole of the drains of waterclosets, sinks, &c., will be properly | general dimensions being given, is properly designed with a 
disconnected. The cost for carrying-out the above works, | sufficient lining of brickwork in hydraulic mortar on a bed of 
including the fencing to enclose the grounds, is 3,900/. good concrete. The estimates having been prepared, are found 
to be in excess of the Parliamentary estimate. This is not an 
imaginary case, but one that came under our notice a number 
of years since. The paring down then commenced. First the 
CONCRETE vy. BRICKWORK. brick lining was reduced in thickness, and then altogether dis- 
pensed with, leaving at the bottom a quite inadequate thickness 
DURING the past few years there has been, and now is, an | of concrete, even assuming it to be properly made and mixed ; 
increasing tendency to substitute, especially in certain classes | and the same process was applied to the other parts of the 
of construction, brickwork by concrete, and the development of | work. The Bill, however, as was anticipated by those employed 
this practice has been marked by incidents which commonly | on the drawings, did not long survive its introduction to the 
ensue upon the introduction of a new material, or the extended | Parliamentary Committee. 
use of one already known to the engineer, architect, or con- In view of such proceedings, we have no reason for surprise 
tractor. Minimum cost, we cannot say economy, is eagerly | at the fact that dock-works sometimes break down, and retain- 
pursued by constructive mankind, and might, with a good show | ing walls fall, or bulge in such a way as to necessitate their 
of reason, be added to the list of extraordinary popular delu- | being shored up with stout timbers—at all events, until the 
sions. It naturally results that with this spirit permeating all | earth behind them has consolidated. 
our transactions, combined with the scarcity of work, competi- In the first place, we should consider what are the legitimate 
tion is so strained that starvation prices are accepted in | uses of concrete and the duties which it is called upon to sup- 
preference to closing the building yards. Were fair prices | port, and this will require some remarks of a preliminary 
obtainable there can be no doubt that good work, as good as | character upon foundations. It is a common sense observation 
that done in years gone by, would be done; but, as matters | that the foundation of any building should be of solid and 
now stand, this cannot be expected ; a contract once secured | continuous structure, practically solid throughout in order that 
the contractor must set about to scheme a profit out of it. If | neither splitting nor unequal settlement can occur. Much 
there are sub-contractors to be employed then the competition | depends upon the nature of the soil upon which the work is to 
business is again enacted on a smaller scale, but with the | be raised, and this must be ascertained prior to designing the 
same outcome. Fifty years since there was a proverb to the | foundation. If the subsoil is fairly uniform, comparatively thin 
effect that “fools build and wise men buy ;” that, however, will | footings may be used, say, two layers of sandstone slabs six 
not obtain in our day, and especially in the rapidly-increasing | inches thick laid so as to make a good bed, and jointed with 
suburban districts where we see so many new houses to be let | cement, in order to consolidate the whole, so that it will evenly 
or sold. In nearly all these cases the door and cupboard | distribute the superincumbent load, and sustain the pressure in 
panels shrink from their frames, and picture nails may be | any places where the subsoil gives a varied resistance. The 
plucked from the walls with the fingers. materials, however, which are best suited to the purpose may 
In large engineering works requiring Acts of Parliament, | not always be practically available, much depending on locality: 
the action of the designer is frequently hampered by a previous | thus in Yorkshire, for instance—a stone country—there is no 
assumption of the cost of works for the Parliamentary estimate. | difficulty, but in the south the use of stone implies great expense 
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in carriage. The next best arrangement, then, if the work will 
not afford the stone, must be ascertained. Thoroughly sound 
bricks, joined with Portland cement, will form good solid blocks, 
but will necessarily be more expensive than concrete, wherefore 
the latter will be most generally adopted, and, when properly 
prepared and carried to a sufficient depth to suit the subsoil, 
will make a strong reliable foundation ; but a most important 
point is the choice of ingredients and the mode of mixing them. 

There is no lack of experiments upon the composition of 
concrete and its strength, so there can be no difficulty in speci- 
fying the ingredients, but the difficulty is in getting it made to 
specification. We have made very good concrete with 54 parts 
clean gravel to 1 part Barrow lime; but with a great many of 
our small contractors and so-called jerry builders, anything 
that will stick together is called concrete. The age ‘of cement 
concrete greatly influences its strength, as shown by the follow- 
ing table of experiments. The mixture consisted of half cement 
and half Thames sand, the results being the tensile resistance 
in pounds per sectional square inch, The cement weighed 
123 lbs. per bushel :— 


Age of Sample. Tensile Strength. Age of Sample. Tensile Strength. 


I week , » 160 lbs, 9 months + 307 lbs, 
I month . s C2OK% 35 12 months m LET Site 
3 months rL2445., 2 years . HOSS LE, 5 
6 months pode. 


The average crushing resistance of Portland cement by itself 
was, per sectional square inch, as follows :—Three months old, 
1°70 tons ; 6 months old, 2:41 tons ; 9 months old, 3°13 tons. 

There are many different materials suitable for concrete, 
and one or more will be found in every part of the country ; 
but the proportions of the ingredients will be varied according 
to their nature and previous experience. In order to proceed 
scientifically in the formation of concrete, it is necessary to con- 
sider its character as a structure. 

In making concrete we are really building up a wall, the 
pebbles or small pieces of broken stone being the material with 
which it is to be built, and on a smaller scale, corresponding to 
the stones in rough rubble masonry. Regarded in this light it 
is evident that the proper quantity of lime to be added, in 
order to form a suitable mortar to unite the stones, will be 
regulated only in relation to the quantity and quality of sand 
contained i in the ballast. It is to be observed that upon the 
proportion of the pebbles to the mortar the strength and good- 
ness of the concrete materially depend, but this in ordinary 


circumstances will not interfere with the preparation of the 
mortar ; it is a question to be separately considered. On the 
same principle that in masonry and brickwork the thinner the 
joint the better will be the work, it follows that to obtain the 
best kind of concrete we require only sufficient mortar elements 
to properly unite the pebbles or broken stones. 

Dorking stone lime of average quality will form excellent 
mortar when mixed with three times its own quantity by 
measure of sand ; and although it is quite certain that if it is 
well-burned, ground, and used hot, as it always should be in 
making concrete, it will make a good mortar when mixed 
with four of sand, even better if the lime be strong than with 
less, this may serve as a good general proportion. Ascertain- 
ing the best proportion of pebbles to sand is purely a practical 
and tentative process, and from the bulk of the experience of 
those most qualified- to speak on the subject, the best propor- 
tion appears to be two measures of pebbles or broken stone to 
one of sand. 

Some years since some experiments were undertaken with 
a view to throw some special light on this question. Three 
masses of concrete of equal bulk were formed in pits prepared 
for them. No. 1 was formed of screened stones well gronted 
with lime-water, no sand or small stone being present; No. z 
had four parts of stone and one of sand; No. 3, two parts sand 
and one of stone ; and No. 4, two parts of stone to one of sand. 
The lime in the last three cases was the same, one-third the 
quantity of the sand as above proportioned and properly mixed 
with water, When the concrete was sufficiently set, a sharpened 
wedge was forced into these samples by means of a lever, 
and the comparative degrees of resistance varied in the reverse 
order of the numbers. A variety of other experiments were 
made, the proportions of the ingredients being altered ; but in 
all cases it was shown that two parts of stone with one of sand, 
with sufficient lime dependent on the quality of the materials 
to make a good mortar with the sand, formed the best con- 
crete. 

In preparing concrete, solidity is the great end to be ob- 
tained, and therefore, in view of what we have said as to thin 
joints, such precautions must be taken as will obviate the 
occurrence of considerable interstices by which, the work being 
honeycombed, it would be rendered weak and liable to collapse. 
Thus, if we have a pit filled with big stones, we may yet put a 
quantity of smaller ones between them without enlarging the 
gross bulk, and after that a considerable quantity of sand may 
be poured in. Variety of sizes of stone employed and the con- 
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sequent need of sand to fill the crevices is of importance from 
this point of view, as well as the necessity of its presence to 
form mortar with lime to cement the stones together, for it 
must be remembered that no effect will be produced by the 
lime alone, and, practically, it is well known that it is better to 
have too much sand than too little. 

In the best sample referred to above it will be seen that the 
proportions were—lime, one part; sand, three parts; and 
stones, six parts, by measure, the lime forming only one-tenth 
of the whole mass; and this has been found to be better than 
using a larger quantity if the proportions of sand and stones 
are adhered to. 


Amongst the various materials that may be employed in the 
preparation of concrete are—clay, which may be burnt into 
ballast easily and cheaply, and is an excellent material for 
concrete ; gravel; brokenstone; crushed furnace slag ; smiths’ 
clinkers ; oyster-shells ; broken glass or crockery ; and, in fact, 
almost any description of hard and durable substance. Where 
sandstone or any flat stone is abundant concrete can be made 
with that material even cheaper than with gravel, the stone 
being broken up by a suitable disintegrating machine, of which 
there are several kinds nowin the market. It is to be observed 


_that angular fragments of stone will make better work than 


It is essential that the gravel should be freed, by washing if | 


necessary, from all impurities, and the sand should be clean 
and sharp, for dirt will make neither mortar nor concrete, 
though this important fact seems to have been overlooked by 
some of the smaller contractors, and in our own experience 
during the last few months we have seen several samples of 
so-called concrete, of which the surface might be easily swept off 
with an ordinary birch-broom, creating an enormous quantity 
of genuine dust. 

There has been much conflict of opinion as to the various 
methods employed in mixing and using concrete. The system 
of putting down the ballast in thinnish layers, and grouting and 
ramming each layer, is decidedly bad, as the under layer, having 
quite set by the time the next is being rammed, may be cracked 
by the blows of the rammer; and, moreover, we have no 
guarantee that all the interstices are filled. The proper course 
to pursue consists in thoroughly mixing the lime, previously 
ground, with the ballast in a dry state. Sufficient water is then 
thrown over it to effect a perfect mixture. It should be turned 
over three or four times with shovels, and used immediately. 
It is convenient to employ two sets of men to carry out these 
operations, there being three men in each set. One man is 
engaged in fetching the water, &c., while the other two turn it 
over to the second set, who, repeating the process, turn it over 
to the barrow men, who will immediately wheel it up to a suffi- 
cient height above the foundation to cause it to be consolidated 
by the fall. 

In very wet foundations, where a quick-setting concrete is 
required, blue lias lime may be used with success, but has the 
disadvantage that, though it makes a very hard concrete, it is 
brittle, not possessing the slight amount of elasticity that Dork- 
ing lime imparts, causing, therefore, a liability to break under 
violent concussion. 


those of conchoidal shape, which do not give so good a hold 
or key for the mortar. A very serviceable concrete may be 
made of seven measures of brickfield burrs, seven measures of 
gravel stones, and one measure of Portland cement. 

Where appearance is not of so much importance as economy 
there is, no doubt, a great field for the use of concrete, but it 
can scarcely be itselt fashioned to produce a_pleasing effect, 
and as to stuccoing it over with adventitious decorations, our 
instincts revolt against that in common with other shams. 

Many years back fireproof brick floors were introduced by 


| Messrs. Bunnett & Co., of Deptford, but recently a kind of 


concrete, in which gypsum is an ingredient, has been exten- 
sively used by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle for floors, ard also to 
case ironwork, in order to protect it from heat in case of a 
conflagration, for it is a well-ascertained fact that unprotected 
ironwork is not efficient in checking the progress of a fire: 
wrought-iron girders soften and bend, and cast-iron melts. 

In using concrete or artificial stone for lintels, &c., its 
strength transversely does not vary as in beams of elastic 
material, and in some experiments made upon sample floors of 
Dennett’s concrete above alluded to, by dropping loads upon 
them, they failed, by the falling loads punching holes through 
them, so that it would seem that a shearing strain was that 
under which they succumbed. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Messrs. F.W. REYNOLDS & Co., of Southwark Street, London, 
have just brought out a new double-handed mortise lock of very 
superior construction, simplicity, and effectiveness of action. 
The latch bolt is a simple piece of mechanism, and takes a 
good hold in the striking plate or staple. It suits doors opening 
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to the right or left hand; also swing doors, by applying a 
double-lip striking plate, and all the locks have double springs. 
By use of these locks the confusion arising from the employ- 
ment of ordinary locks, because a right-handed one cannot be 
used or made available to supply for the want of a left-handed 
lock, is avoided. Many attempts have been made to solve this 
difficulty before. Numerous locks, with loose reversing bolts, 
have been introduced. The general difficulty with these has 
been the liability of the bolts to become defective and loose, in 
consequence of the play given to this important part of the 
lock. In nearly all these cases the chisel-headed bolt has been 
adhered to; an attempt with the square head and wheel in 
the centre has been tried, but it has failed, principally be- 
cause the pin was not easily fitted or satisfactory. Even if 
the pin stood, the bolt would wear until the square head would 
have to meet the striking-plate, and this meant destruction to 
the door-frame. In 1868 the idea of a square head with a rib 
was attempted ; but, from the liability of it sticking on one 
side of the bevel of the square head, this has never made any 
headway. In 1878 Mr. J. Green introduced his well-known 
cylindrical bolt reversible double-handed lock, which had a fair 
sale; but among its defects was the bolt being loose, and also 
the difficulty of explaining the mode of reversing. In 1884 
Messrs. J. Green & J. T. Green devised the method illustrated. 


ili 
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LEVER MorTIse Lock, 


The lock is seen showing the cylindrical head and double bevel 
in combination with a rib or ribs, thus giving the double-handed 
lock without any apparent drawback. The bolt strikes easily 
on the plate and takes a firm hold, suitable for either right or 
left hand. The locks are all hand-made. The price does not 
exceed that of ordinary square head bolt locks. Messrs. 
- Reynolds & Co. have the sole right of sale of this patent lock. 
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NOTABLE EXHIBITS AT THE INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 


IN our reports on the notable exhibits at the Inventions Exhi- 
bition we omitted a description of those shown by Messrs. 
Adams & Co., of York, the well-known firm of sanitary en- 
gineers. Their whole exhibit was a most interesting one. It 
would take up too much space to describe them all, but we 
select the following, to which we would call the special attention 
of our readers. ; 

Foremost was the new sewer ventilator and gas deodoriser, 
which gives free ventilation and immunity from sewer gases, 
It has already been supplied to the Metropolitan, Westminster, 
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and Fulham Boards of Works, several metropolitan vestries, 
and a large number of provincial towns. 

The apparatus takes the place of the ordinary road grid, 
and is finished at the top more in the style of a manhole cover, 
either round or square, part of its area only having grid open- 
ings. Around the entrance to the sewer, and surrounding the 
air exit, a receptacle is provided for the disinfectant—Condy’s 
fluid or any ordinary disinfectant. A loosely woven wire hood 
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covers the opening, and this hood is interlaced with a coarse 
asbestos cloth, which dips into the fluid, and by capillary 
attraction separates the whole, forming a wet disinfecting filter, 
through which the gases from the sewer must pass ere they 
escape into the street, which purifies them and renders them 
innocuous. A dirt-box is fitted above the disinfecting chamber, 
with an overflow and small check flap to prevent the admission 
of sewer gases, and this affords a ready exit for the street water 
without contact with the disinfectant. The apparatus is simple 
and ingenious, and is deserving of general application. 

Their patent automatic flush-tank (which was deferred by 
the jury for practical trial) is admirably adapted for cleansing 
drains which from want of fall or other causes are liable to 
choke and give off sewer gas, and for intermittent supply of 
water to urinals, trough-closets, &c. It may be fed by a 
“¢ drop-by-drop” supply from a small tap, or by any other con- 
venient arrangement. Upon the water gaining the starting 
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level above the top of syphon the action instantly commences, 
without loss of liquid, and the entire contents of the tank are 
discharged with great force to the sewer, &c., to be flushed. 
This appliance was patented by the firm in 1881, and has been 
extensively adopted in various parts of the kingdom with the 
most satisfactory results. The syphons are rectangular in their 
cross-section, and are brought to a sectional outlet of the same 
sectional area. They are compact in size and moderate in 
price. With only 2 feet of depth a syphon for a 12-inch sewer 
can be fixed which will pass 1,000 gallons of water in “fee 
seconds. No waste of water occurs in starting it, and, having 


a deep trap, a “head” is obtained above the crown, when an 
instant start is effected to the full bore. By its action all 
sluggish matter is carried forward, and by this means, and by 
the bottom of the tank sloping towards the outlet, formation 
of sediment is prevented. 

Another patented article shown consisted of Adams’s double- 
flushing closets and traps, the main feature of which is the 
formation of a trap, with an opening to take a flushing-pipe 
Messrs. Adams contend, and reasonably so, that the closet-trap 
requires flushing as well as the pan, and by their arrangemen 
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a pipe is carried from the flushing-cistern to both, which secures 
a cleansing each time the closet is used. In connection with 
this, the firm’s syphon water-waste preventer was exhibited. 
Messrs. Adams are also well known as the makers of an 
automatic trough flushing-closet, in which their syphons de- 
scribed above are used as the flushing medium, and these may 
be worked either on the “ drop-by-drop ” method, or by being 
called into use at periodic times. But the main point on which 
the firm rely is the section of the trough, which is of sucha 
shape that fouling is almost an impossibility, and a few inches 
of water is always retained in the bottom. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIXtu CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 


HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 
System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention , 


which was very successful. : 
Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 


F. H. Suirx, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 4 THE Sanctuary, 8.W., LONDON : November 22, 1884. 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your syst2m of ventilation as applied to the “ Island Room ” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 
Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the mento perform their duties without inconvenience.— Yours 


faithfully, DAV{D URQUHART. 
Letter from Mr. F. E. Morris, Architect and Surveyor, Colchester. 


DEAR SIR, : CoLcHESTER: August 31, 1885. 

I have now much pleasure in forwarding you the result of the testing of the Ventilation of the new general Office of the Essex and Suffolk Fire Insurance Society in this 
town. The room is 38 feet 6 inches by 17 feet by 15 feet, equal 9,817 feet 6 inches, cube, and is fitted with two of your 18-inch Automatic Siphonic Aspirators, with 8 inch outlet 
“and 4 inch inlet pipes, fixed horizontally between joists of room over office, with outlets through north wall. The room is lit with eight Sugg’s gas-burners, each consuming 
sabout 8 feet per hour, and fixed 7 feet fo floor I had seventeen thermometers hung in room—nine at an elevation of 6 feet from floor line, and eight at 10 inches below 
-eeiling line. The first reading was taken at seven o'clock, which was as follows :—64 deg. average for lower thermometers, and 65 deg. for upper. The gas was then lit, and the 
next reading taken at eight o’clock, when the readings were 67 deg. for lower and 110 deg. for upper; readings were then taken every half hour, temperature at6 feet from floor 


remaining at 67 deg., and that at ceiling having increased to 115 deg. at 10.30, at which tim? testing ceased, the result being much more satisfactory than I expected. I shall, in 
‘future, use them in all cases where I possibly can.—Yours truly, F. E. MURRIS. 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose office 52 Queen 
‘Victoria Street, London, we recently ins»ected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
‘which terminate in distributing passages a! the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on tp floors, or those having the roof 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are place’ concentrically, but the act‘on and the results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for col’ air. its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heate i air through the larger tube indnces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream. The result isa rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
and products of combustion as they accuiun ate. and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable température in the apartment. In a small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
in which ‘ive large gas-jets were burning. tiie 1tmosphere was apparently quite innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr _Ata higher 
level, however, and especially near to the ceiling.the temperature was bigh ami the air greatly vitiated. It was demon-trated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 
through.the exit tube, which acted as apoverfulsicker After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 


@ feeble upward action was still maintained 14 the upsast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever, The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 
with acknowledged success.” 
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“TEE PEDESTAL VASE,” 


ENNINGS’ IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


Sarat 


Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 
{ A PORCELAIN VASE set on.a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo.nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves, 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood hy this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘‘ JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 1} inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 12 inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s ‘‘smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereut defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of * JENNINGS’ MON KEY-CLOSET”? (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 
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: 2 ff ge Inventions Exhibition, 
NSUMING KITCHENER =" 
Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited HENRY THONMP SON 
to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, & CO., LIM., 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. Bt, Andrew's Buildings, 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock. | 165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.,E.C. . 
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THE WEEK. 


THE programme of the Society of Arts has been pub- 
lished. On Wednesday next the president, Sir FREDERICK 
ABEL, will deliver the opening address. During the session 
the following papers will be read :—Prof. Sitvanus P. 
‘THompson, “Apparatus for the Automatic Extinction of 
Hires. \Prof. FRANCIS Evcar, LL.D,¢ F.R:S.#., 'M.Inst. 
“C.E., “The Load Line of Ships.” F. Epwarp Hume, 
Fiios,, F.S.A., “ Technical Art Teaching.” Dr. €. . Mry- 
moTT Tipy, “The Treatment of Sewage.” C. V. Boys, 
“Calculating Machines.” GrorcE CLutow, “The History 
and Manufacture of Playing Cards.” W. H. Preece, 
F.R.S., “‘ Domestic Electric Lighting.” Prof. R. MELpota, 
TC.s., The Scientific Development of the Coal Tar 
Industry.” Six courses of Cantor Lectures have been 
arranged—“The Microscope,” by JoHN Mayatt, jun. ; 
“Friction,” by Prof. H. S. Here SHaw ; “Science Teach- 
ing, “bys Prof. Fy GuTariz; PERS: ;% “Petroleum “and its 
Products,” by BovERTON Repwoop, F.C.S. ; ‘The Arts of 
Tapestry Making and Embroidery,” by ALan S. CoLe; 
“¢ Ayimal Mechanics,” by B. W. RicHarpson, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S. The subject of the Juvenile Lectures this year will 
be on ‘ Waves,” and the lecturer Prof. Sttvanus P. 
TuHompson, D.Sc. 


THE report on the steeple of St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry, is another proof that the Medizeval builders were 
not always infallible, and that in their days as in our own 
‘defective work was allowed. ‘There was an outcry when it 
was found that the chimney at the Newland Mills had been 
constructed over an old mine, but the Coventry steeple was 
placed in as dangerous a position without provision to insure 
stability. ‘The wonder is that the structure lasted for so 
dong atime. The parishioners will have to decide whether 
it is wise to rehang the bells. In the opinion of Mr. Scotr 
and Mr. THompson, the builder, they will always be a 
source of danger, and, however much the sounds may be 
admired, it is better to forego the pleasure of hearing them 
than to destroy one of the three tall spires which have 
helped to give fame to Coventry. 


A cuRIOUS case was heard in Leeds on Wednesday, and 
an architect was fined under an Act which was passed in 
days when sanitation did not count for much. Under the 
Leeds Improvement Act of 1842, it is enjoined that any 
person taking up or making any: alteration in the pavement, 
for the purpose*of repairing any drain in the street, should 


' give three days’ notice to the Corporation or their surveyor. | 


On October 29, Mr. WINN, an architect, found it necessary 
that a drain from a house in Camp Road should be opened, 
and, as it was a case of emergency, there was no time to 
‘adopt the regular procedure, and the pavement was re- 
moved. A mitigated penalty was inflicted, but if the clause 
which was put in force were now before Parliament, it would 
‘hardly be passed without some provision for cases in which 
it is indispensable that an architect should act with 
promptitude. 


Ir was announced at the meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on Tuesday, by Sir FrepERIcKk J. BRam- 
WELL, that the ceremony of unveiling the SIEMENS memo- 
vial window, in the nave on the north side of Westminster 
Abbey, was appointed to take place on Thursday, Nov. 26, 
‘at 2 p.M., being the second anniversary of the funeral 
service in the Abbey. 


A REMARKABLE collapse of a building in course of erec- 
tion has occurred in Wicklow Street, Dublin. ‘The works 
were being carried out from the designs of Mr. JOHN 


Mor ey, architect, and the building was intended to form 


a wing of a hotel. The wall which gave way was con- 
structed against the outer wall of the existing building, but 
it appears there were fissures between them of sufficient 
‘capacity to allow of rain to descend to the foundations. It 
is supposed by some that the mortar was softened, and as 
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it expanded the masonry bulged out, and destruction fol- 
lowed. But at present technical evidence has not been 
brought forward, and the builders profess to be unable to 
offer a conclusive opinion. Along or near the river in 
Dublin the erection of a building involves the necessity of 
providing against settlement, but the street where the 
building fell is at some distance. One man was killed and 
several are seriously injured. 


A LETTER has been addressed by Sir PHitip CUNLIFFE 
OWEN to the various corporations of towns in England and 
Scotland, about a proposal to afford opportunities to the 
working-classes for visiting the Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition of next year. It is intended, if possible, to establish 
clubs resembling those which were utilised in connection 
with the Great Exhibition of 1851. By the payment of a 
small weekly sum a fund would be created which, if aided 
by donations from manufacturers, could enable parties of 
working-men to be sent from all parts of the country to 
South Kensington. 


THE Paris “tipping case” has been decided since we 
last wrote on the subject. The three culprits who offered 
the large bribe to the President of the Municipal Council 
have been each sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
with a fine of a hundred francs. But as they are all said to 
be poor, there may be some difficulty in complying with the 
order to pay four pounds. 


e 


On Monday the failure of the competition for the 
Labourers’ Dwellings in Liverpool was brought before the 
Corporation. Alderman Forwoop repeated the explana- 
tion which had been already given. Certain conditions 
had been laid down, and among them was one that the 
designs should comply with the by-laws. The committee 
had the advantage of the professional assistance of a 
gentleman who had large experience of the requirements of 
the working-classes, Mr. RicHaRD Owen, and they had the 
assistance of the building surveyor, Mr. GoLDsTRAw, as 
regarded the question of complying with the by-laws. Un- 
fortunately, although many of the designs were commend- 
able, not one of them complied with the by-laws, under 
which circumstances they would not have been doing 
justice to award a premium. 


CourskEs of lectures are to be given to the members of 
the work class of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
on “Classical Forms and Classical Ornament,” by Professor 
G. Batpwin Brown; on ‘School Planning,” by Mr. 
Roperr WItson ; and on a “ Post Office for a Provincial 
Town,” by Mr. W. W. RoBERTSON. 


A coMMIrTeEE of the Royal Meteorological Society have 
been appointed to take into consideration the question of 
the supposed diminution of water supply and the suggested 
increase of floods. ‘I'he committee are desirous of obtain- 
ing as much information as possible, and will therefore be 
very glad to receive any data bearing upon the subject, and 
showing the past and present state of the water supply, 
either from gaugings of wells or springs; the height of flood 
marks in rivers, streams, and lakes; the records of low- 
water periods; or any historic data which may have been’ 
collected relating to the subject. Information relating to 
the period between 1825 and 1835 would be extremely 
valuable. in order to enable the committee to fill up a gap 
in the diagram accompanying their report. 


M. CHARLES GARNIER having persuaded the new 
managers of the Paris Opera House to substitute the 
electric light for gas, mainly for the preservation of M. 
Baupry’s paintings, it is satisfactory to find that the public 
no less than the critics are pleased with the alteration. We 
lately mentioned that the architect wrote a little drama, 
which was acted with success. His latest exploit is a piece 
of poetry. M. Garnier sent a copy of his design for the 
catalfalque of Vicror Huco to one of the provincial rifle , 
clubs, and it was accompanied by verses which were 
distinguished by their finish as well as their patriotism. 
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ANCIENT ROME.* 


NE of the differences between the old and the new 
systems of studying Rome consists in the attention 
which is now given to a kind of construction which has little 
of the picturesque about it, and which it is difficult to 
associate with legends. The Eternal City is the most 
wonderful of places, but the guides, who are not deficient in 
knowledge of human weakness, have long been aware that 
if the visitor is to be gratified, there are few objects within 
the walls which do not need to be supplemented by strange 
stories and stranger statements. 

In Rome, says HoracE WALPOLE, our memory sees 
more than our eyes. The traveller’s imagination was 
excited by fact and fiction until the buildings before him 
were transformed into theatres for heroic deeds, and ap- 
peared covered with the rarest marbles and plates of golden 
bronze. ‘The invasions of barbarians offered a plausible 
explanation for the absence of whatever was necessary to 
give architectural character to so many of the ‘structures. 

The world is now forming a different opinion about 
the value of Roman work. It is recognised that in their 
construction the builders bore a resemblance to modern 
engineers, and that it is vain to seek for beauty of 
design unless in an occasional work by some Greek archi- 
tect. The construction, however excellent, will not bear to 
be tested by a modern standard. Roman engineers appa- 
rently were not trammelled by questions of cost. They 
were able to use materials without limit, and generally the 
mass‘ was too vast for the inertia to be disturbed by any of 
the usual forces which operate in a building. Compared 
with Greek or Gothic work, the Roman might be described 
as Corpus sine pectore. 

We are very glad to find an English book in which the 
remains of ancient Rome are treated in a sober style, 
without any attempt to represent them in a form different 
to what they present. Mr. MippLeron’s professional train- 
ing as an architect enables him to do more justice to the 
work of the Roman builders than is possible for writers 
who have undertaken thé investigation fresh from a college 
library or a counting-house. He does not ask the reader 
or the tourist who accepts him as a guide to think more of 
romance than of reality. On the contrary, he supposes 
that he is addressing people who can take an interest in 
ancient earthworks, concrete, and brickwork for the sake of 
the work itself, without any of the glamour which can be 
derived from old story-tellers. “Not that literature is 
despised. Every page of Mr. MippLeron’s book contains 
-teferences to historians and poets, but it is never suggested 
that what they say is to be accepted rather than what is to 
be seen. The author does not wander beyond the limits he 
has prescribed for himself; but within his own province he 
is master, and for any one who is in earnest to study the 
subject Mr. MippLETon is the best of guides. The absence 
of gossip and the scientific exposition may deter those who 
seek only amusement in Roman excursions, but for archze- 
ologists and architects the volume must supersede the 
customary guide-books. It has, moreover, the advantage 
of comprising the very latest discoveries. 

Writers of books on Rome generally suppose that a 
stranger will take a certain course when he leaves his hotel, 
and they adapt their pages to his needs, and treat of those 
things which are said to be “worth seeing.” Mr. MIppLE- 
TON begins by a consideration of the problem which was 
before the early settlers : given a certain position and cer- 
tain building materials, how to utilise the latter for the pro- 
tection of the former. The earliest solution is seen in the 
so-called wall of Romutus, which enclosed Roma Quadrata; 
a subsequent one is the more comprehensive wall ascribed 
to Servius Tutius, with its great agger at the weakest 
part, belting not one Lut seven hill settlements. Then the 
Palatine Hill is described at length. The Forum Romanum 
comes next, and naturally leads to the Capitoline Hill. 
The various imperial fora, on the east side of the great 
Forum, follow, and next come places of amusement such as 
circi and theatres. ‘The Colosseum has a chapter to itself. 
The great baths are described, and subsequently the 
temples, camps, villas, tombs and monuments, including 
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arches and columns. Water-supply and roads are also 
treated at length. It will be evident from this summary 
that the author’s aim is to.illustrate the different classes of 
ancient Roman work by a systematic description of the 
remains which are visible in 1885, and he differs from the 
majority of writers in not being ruled by the accident of 
local position in the city. 

As coming from an architect, the descriptions in Mr. 
MIpDLETOoN’s book can be received with confidence. | It is 
the want:of practical knowledge which diminishes the value 
of Mr. Parker’s books, although no archeologist could be 
more enthusiastic, and perhaps we may add less systematic. 
If he had called in the aid of experts he might have done 
much to extend the knowledge of ancient remains, but 
unfortunately Mr. PARKER believed that, although a 
publisher by trade, his speciality was masonry. He is 
always obtruding his hobby, and making out connections 
between it and works in different materials. Mr. MippDLE- 
TON is compelled to call.attention repeatedly to the short- 
comings of his predecessor. Thus, Mr. PARKER’s discovery 
that the travertine piers which have been inserted at 
intervals in the tufa walls of the Colosseum and made 
flush with them, were later insertions, is ascribed to 
his failure to understand the objects of the builders. 
It is also shown that his law about the thickness of 
a brick being a clue to the age (the first having nine 
or ten to the foot, the second seven or eight, and so on) 
does not apply universally in Roman work. Mr, ParKER’s 
photographs, which were often taken under circumstances 
of great difficulty, receive the praise to which they are 
entitled. 

It was the boast of Aucustus that he found Rome of 
brick and left it of marble ; but like most historic sayings. 
relating to building, it should be taken withreserve. Rome 
never was a marble city, although as wealth increased 
marble columns and slabs must have been extensively used. 
If a single adjective is necessary concrete would be. nearer 
the truth, for more of that material was used than any other. 
Mr, MIDDLETON divides the concrete work into five classes, 
viz.; (1) unfaced ; (2) faced with opus incertum ; (3) 
faced with opus reticulatum ; (4) faced with brick; and 
(5) faced with mixed brick and small tufa blocks, commonly 
called opus mixtum. Brick was too precious to be used 
except for facing, for we are told that ‘in the true sense of 
the word there is no such thing as a brick wall among all 
the ruins of Rome.” Even 7 inch party walls of small 
rooms have a concrete core.. The relieving arches are only 
skin deep. In the Pantheon, where the concrete wall is 
20 feet thick, the bricks have only an average depth of 5. 
inches, and as relieving arches they have, as Mr. MIpDLETON 
says, ‘about as much constructional use as if they were 
painted on the wall.” : 

The extent to which the material was applied will be 
evident from the description which Mr. MIDDLETON gives 
of CaLicGuLa’s Palace, on the Palatine, and the extract 
will also suggest the character of the book :— 


The lower part between the Cl¢vus Victorie and the Vove: 
Via is of concrete faced with mixed brickwork and opus reticu- 
/atum ; all quoins and inner angles and all the facing arches 
have the brick lining, but the central space of each wall is faced 
with the tufa cfus reticulatum, alternating with bands of brick 
facing, one foot deep. In this sort of work, which is a transi- 
tion from the old ofus reticulatum to complete facing of brick, 
the use of cut tufa voussoirs for arches, or rectangular blocks 
for arches, is avoided. In the upper part of the palace none 
but.brick-facing is used; it is very sound, solid work, but not 
quite so neat-as other rather later examples. The bricks are 
of the usual triangular form, about 12 inches long by 1} to 14 
inch thick, with joints 3 inch to }inch. At intervals of about 
2 feet 6 inches one bond course of tiles, 2 Roman feet square, — 
is built into the concrete of the wall, and passes through its 
whole thickness ; these tiles are about 2 inches thick. 

The concrete core of the walls is either of broken bits of 
brick or tufa, or both mixed. In some places a few bits of white 
marble are mixed with the other materials of the concrete; 
occasionally broken travertine replaces the tufa or brick frag- 
ments. Earthenware socketed pipes, avout a foot in diameter, 
are built into the concrete wall at intervals all over the building, 
reaching from the lowest to the highest points of the walls ; 
some of these are smoke-flues, others are rain-water down- 

ipes. o.4 
y P The vaulting and arches of the whole building are cast by 
pouring fluid concrete.on to wooden centering ; in some places. 
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numbers of awphore are embedded in the vaults to diminish 
the weight on its haunches. None of the fine brick facing was 
originally left visible: the whole of it was either covered with 
painted stucco or with marble linings. A thick coat of cement 
backing was laid between the marble slabs and the smooth 
brick facing, the whole surface of which was, studded with large 
iron nails or marble plugs, to forma key or hold for the cement 
backing or stucco facing. The foundation walls are of Java 
‘concrete, cast in wooden framing: the impress of the wooden 
upright 1s visible at regular intervals. 


The description of every important work in the city is 
given as fully as that which we have selected. Mr. Mipp.r- 
TON has written so good a book, we hopehe will be induced 
to take up work of later periods in Rome, since there is 
room for a writer who is evidently as fond of detail as if he 
were a pre-Raphaelite painter. 


LORENZO GHIBERTI.* 


HE directors of the Bibliothéque Nationale de Art 
are true to the title of their series in securing the 
‘co-operation of writers of various nationalities. The latest 
volume, which is on GHIBERTI, is by Mr. PERKINS, the 
American, whose books on Italian sculpture have been 
recognised as authoritative. The life and works of the 
sculptor of the gates of the Baptistery in Florence form a 
theme which is attractive for more reasons than one, and 
Mr. PERKINS comprises‘in his book almost all that is known 
about the subjects. But, like his predecessors, he is com- 
pelled to recognise the fact that no research can dispel all 
the obscurity which surrounds the artist. 

LORENZO GHIBERTI was for about half a century one of 
the notabilities of Florence. His success in the competition 
for the gates made him a man of mark in his craft, and 
afterwards sundry profitable commissions were given to him 
by the authorities. He must have been a prosperous gentle- 
man, for MicHEL ANGELO justified his own preference for 
single-blessedness by the barren results which had been the 
issue of GHIBERTI’S efforts to found a family and leave the 
members wealthy. ‘GHIBERTI,” he said, “left immense 
property and many heirs, but who would now know that 
he ever existed if he had not made the doors.of the Bap- 
tistery ? His wealth is dissipated, his children are dead ; 
yet his bronze doors are still standing.” ~The old story was 
seen in his case. Art alone has a chance of surviving, and 
the statue outlasts the emperor. It was, we suppose, GHI- 
BERTI’s wealth, rather than his recognised merit as a sculptor, 
which caused him to aspire to be one of the Council of 
Twelve in Florence, a position which no artist before or 
after him dreamt of occupying. But it was publicly alleged 
that he was disqualified for the office, as he was not what he 
was represented (a son of CIONE DI SER BUONACCORSO), 
beingillegitimate. His qualification was recognised. At the time 
GHIBERTI was sixty-two years of age, and there must have 
been strong reasons to-incite his fellow citizens to rake up 
so old a story. It would be natural to suppose that many 
traditions would have survived respecting a man who held 
so prominent a position. But it isremarkable that GHIBERTI 
is one of the artists about whom little or nothing is re- 
corded. The history of Italian art is full of stories which 
are suggestive of camaraderie between painters and sculp- 
tors, which was none the less genuine because it was some- 
times accompanied by blood-letting. GHIBERTI is never 
the hero of one of the stories. Apparently he cared for 
nobody but himself, and there is nothing to show that he 
ever did an act which would make any one care for him. 
His work excited admiration, and the memorable saying of 
Micuex ANGELO, that the gates would not be out of place 
in Paradise, may have expressed the opinion of the Floren- 
tine workshops, but so far as we know there 1s not a 
sentence to show that GHIBERTI was considered more than 
a grasping fellow, who would leave no stone unturned to 
gain a commission if he set his heart on it, and who, if he 
gained it, would be a hard taskmaster with the men who 
€o-operated in its execution. The portrait of himself, 
which he modelled among those on the gates, 1s not sugges- 
tive of a man who was overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness. A mouth like a vice, eager eyes and a swooping 
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air are not the outward signs of an artistic nature, and, if it 
were not for tradition, the head might be taken as belonging 
to one of the wire-pullers of the Florentine factions. 

The spirit that animated GHIBERTI is to be inferred from 
the competition for the dome ofthe cathedral. It was a work 
that held a place in the thoughts of Florentine artists like 
that held by the Polar discovery in the minds of English 
seamen. It had to be done, and the Florentine men felt it 
would be unworthy if a stranger were called in to get 
them out of the difficulty. BRUNELLESCHI was fascinated 
by the work. He sold the little farm he owned at Settignano, 
and set off for Rome with DONATELLO, in order that he 
might closely study the remains of ancient buildings, and 
especially the Pantheon, with a view to discover a plan of 
covering the octagon, which is about 140 feet across. When 
his money failed, he took up his old trade of the goldsmith, 
and contrived to spend many years in his favourite study. 
VasARI does not tell the length of time, but it must have 
been about fifteen years. On his return to Florence he 
appears to have given all the advice he could to the men 
who had charge of the work, and it may be supposed 
that, although he was a poor man, his advice was gratuitous. 
There is an entry of a sum of ten golden florins having 
been voted to him pro dona gratuitate, which suggests the 
spirit in which he acted. Although BRUNELLESCHI was 
possessed of so much special knowledge on vaulting, such 
was his eagerness for Florence to possess the finest dome 
possible that he recommended a sort of international compe- 
tition, in which Germans and Frenchmen, as well as architects 
from all parts of Italy, could bring forward plans for meeting 
the difficulty. The brave ‘‘ Fitipus ARCHITECTOR” does not 
appear to have had an atom of selfishness in his body, and 
it is not surprising that the mercantile Syndics thought they 
had a fool before them. However, he finally succeeded in 
obtaining the commission to erect the dome, as his plan was 
found to be preferable to all which were submitted. But as 
favouritism existed in Florence, as it does to-day in 
England, a drag was provided in order that his enthusiasm 
might not carry him too far, and the man who was con- 
sidered to be most fitting for the employment was LORENZO 
GHIBERTI. The Syndics understood what they were about, 
and they saw a ready tool in the keen-faced sculptor, with 
the spiteful lips, who had taken second place in the com- 
petition. It wasinevitable that poor BRUNELLESCHI, whose 
ambition was to be the means of creating a rival in his native 
city to the ‘pagan Pantheon, should be maddened by this 
flagrant jobbery, and he would have destroyed all his models 
and drawings if DonaTELLO and Luca DELLA Rosia had 
not interfered. He declined to show his model to the 
interloper, whereupon GHIBERTI said he must construct 
one of his own. He was paid, it appears, 300 lire for this 
useless piece of work, while BRUNELLESCHI, for one which 
was to be carrier out, received 50 lire 15 soldi. It is not 
for nothing that artists like GuIBERTI take a share in public 
affairs. 

But the difference between the two men becomes more 
remarkable if we compare the competition for the dome 
with the earlier one for the gate of the Baptistery. The 
panels which were considered best were those by GHIBERTI 
and BRUNELLESCHI. But the latter preferred his rival’s 
design, and with the support of DoNATELLo, who was also 
a competitor, he petitioned the Syndics in favour of 
GuIBertir’s work. It was adopted, and by means of the 
victory the sculptor’s fortune was insured. Another version 
of the transaction was that BRUNELLESCHI might have had 
the gate if he accepted an arrangement of partnership with 
GuIBERTI, and, if there is not much truth in the legend, it 
at least suggests that in the fifteenth century there were 
Florentines who believed that GHIBERTI’S success was not 
altogether owing to his superiority in Sculpture. 

It will be said that in the case of the gate there could 
not be two questions about the merit ofthe panels of the 
sculptors. On this question it seems to us that critics have 
not a clear notion of the conditions of the competition. I* . 
is generally supposed that all the artists were free in pro- 
ducing a panel, and that it was a competition of styles and 
invention. But it is more likely that what was sought was 
a panel that would be most in keeping with those already 
existing in the gate by ANDREA Pisano. It was neces- 
sary to be archaic, and the peculiar mannerism of the 
rocks and trees in the panels of GHIBERTI are evidence 
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that he was accepting a conventional arrangement. The | The difference between background and foreground, there- 


superiority of his large door is enough to show that in the 
first competition the sculptors were handicapped by the 
necessity for correspondence with ANDREA’s work. In a 
case of the kind it is hard to decide who is the best artist, 
for what is sought is adaptive power. ‘There is nothing 
absurd in the supposition that BRUNELLESCHI may have had 
his supporters, and that if he cared, he could have had-a 
share in the commission. His rule of conduct was, how- 
ever, very different from GHIBERTI’s. 

Our view of GHIBERTI’S career does not agree with 
that taken by Mr. PERKINS, but about the value of the 
sculptor’s work we are in accord. ‘The improvement in the 
large gate, which he ascribes to increased knowledge of 
perspective, we consider was a consequence of more free 
action than was possible when the first gate was under- 
taken. But, with that exception, there is little difference 
between us in respect of the qualities of the reliefs. 

GHIBERTI, it will be remembered, was, like so many 
artists, brought up as a goldsmith, a craft which in those 
days required sundry kinds of knowledge and mastery of the 
fine arts. In his case, his teacher was his stepfather, 
BarTOLUCCIO DE MICHELI. The plague of Florence and 
dissensions in the city obliged GuiperTi in his nineteenth 
year to make a journey, in company with a painter, to the 
court of Rimini, where they found employment in painting. 
The name of his companion has not been preserved. 
Mr. PERKINS supposes he was ANTONIO ViTE. ‘The 
proposal to institute a competition brought GuipBERTI 
back to Florence, and, under the direction of his step- 
father, he prepared the panel of the Sacrifice of Abraham. 
His rivals appear to have kept their work secret, but 
GHIBERTI’S was exhibited in the shop of the family, and 
the artist profited by the criticism of the public. The panel, 
when presented, formed one piece, while the others 
apparently were in parts joined together. Mr. PERKINS 
calls attention to the figure of Isaac, in which the influence 
of Greek work is manifest, and the conclusion that can be 
drawn is, that a young sculptor like GuHIBERTI must 
have had better. examples of art before him than 
is now supposed. If large statues were not to be seen 
it was possible to learn much from gems which might from 
time to time find their way to a goldsmith. The produc- 
tion of the gate was recognised as a slow and difficult pro- 
cess, three panels a year being prescribed as the normal 
rate of work. Afterwards a second engagement was made, 
by which the sculptor undertook to give his whole time to 
the gates. 
twenty years. 

GHIBERTI was afterwards entrusted with the statues of 
St. Matthew, St. John Baptist, and St. Stephen, which are 
among those seen outside Or San Michele in Florence; 
but, as Mr. PERKINS says, the sculptor was not at his best 
in large single figures. The Sienese agreed with GHIBERTI 
for two panels for the church of St. John. The sculptor, 
however, found great difficulty in completing ‘the work, as 
his men appear to have left him. They are the only works 
outside Florence which can be attributed to him with any 
certainty. The bronzes in the chapel at Rimini are no 
longer supposed to have been from his hand. Unfortu- 
nately, none of his works in precious metals can be identi- 
fied. GHIBERTI is accordingly one of the masters who are 
not to be represented in museums by original works— 
although occasionally one is seen which is attributed to 
him. It is only in Florence that he can be studied. His 
fame depends on his gates, but they are enough to make 
any man immortal. ‘The larger gate is far more important, 
for the artist was not under restrictions. The selection of 
subjects is supposed to have been left to the suggestion of 
AREIINO, and so well have all the panels been accom- 
plished we might suppose that thought was given to the 
artist’s capabilities. VASARI’s statement that the two con- 
tracts occupied forty years has been doubted, but it was 
confirmed by Fou.ini after an examination of official docu- 
ments. 

The panels should not be judged by a modern critical 
standard. Like so much painting and sculpture in churches, 
they formed a veritable poor man’s book. GHIBERTI was 
not restricted by any consideration of the unities of time or 
place. So long as the subjects were allied, he did not mind 
introducing a series of successive scenes in the same panel. 


The first contract appears to have occupied 


fore, became an expression of time rather than of space, 
and causes and effects were expressed by a variation in 
planes. When so much had to be attempted it is only 
hypercriticism that would raise an objection’ against the 
panels because they do not conform to the strictest canons 
of bas-relief. If judged simply.as the representation of one 
scene, it is incorrect to make so much of perspective ; but, 
as we have suggested, GHIBER11’s intention was to express: 
the relation between events, and it was not a scene on a 
stage that was before his mind. Owing to his endeavours. 
to represent so much, he could not always allow his hand 
to be restrained by laws of symmetry. He has, however, 
contrived to compose the panels in such a way as to appear 
well enough balanced. : 

The designs of ANDREA Pisano’s gate are said to have 
been furnished by Giorro, and they have much of his 
homeliness of illustration. In Guiperti’s scenes there is 
dignity throughout, and it may have been from a want of 
geniality in the man that we see such an absence of maiveté. 
Even the animals appear to be well-trained. His figures 
are animated without exaggeration, and the story is told 
with a directness which enabled children to comprehend’ 
the scene. The modelling is marvellous if compared with 
the earlier gate, and suggests the progress which had been 
made in the century which had elapsed since the signory, 
the ambassadors, and representatives of all Tuscany had 
witnessed the unveiling of the work of ANpREw the 
Pisan. 

Mr, Perkins in his volume has devoted much labour to 
bring together information concerning GHIBERTI; he gives 
copies of official and other documents in which the 
sculptor’s name appears. ‘The gates are illustrated in a way 
which brings their general appearance, as well as their 
details, before us. Gxtperti’s life could not be omitted 
from a collection of books devoted to the great artists, and 
the directors of the Bibliothtque Internationale de V’Art 
have been fortunate in finding a writer having so much 
knowledge of the subject and enthusiasm. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH ART TEACHING.* 
By H. HERKOMER, A.R.A. 


I HAVE been asked to say something about art schools, and to: 

compare the English with the Continental schools, probably’ 
in order to show students the necessity of travelling abroad for 
art study, instead of staying at home. At least those who have 
given me this subject for to-night seemed to infer that it was’ 
necessary to study abroad in order to become a thorough 
artist, and I gather from that, too, that there is a considerable. | 
spirit of dissatisfaction with many of the English schools. 

There is, of course, a distinct reason for students, who are. 
energetic and who are desirous of becoming painters quickly, 
going abroad to a city that has a much larger, and a more 
quick-acting, atmosphere of art than London has, or any other’ 
town in England. 

But, before I say anything about schools, I had. better say 
something about teaching. In this country there is a much 
more humdrum way of both teaching and of studying art than. 
in any other country—humdrum in the teaching, because the 
masters are not all their own masters, and humdrum from 
the point of view of the students, because the students are 
not all bent upon being professional painters. The masters 
have to make it a business, and the students make it a mere: 
pleasure. The masters frequently get more out of amateurs 
than they do out of the students who work for the profession,,. 
and so art is taught in this country as an accomplishment and. 
not as a necessity. And it is no fault of those who are 
established masters all over the country that more of the 
artistic spirit has not been inculcated into the general run of 
students. There are competitions, and there are prizes, there 
is a duil routine of work, of objects to draw. from, and all with 
what results? A repetition from year to year that cannot mean. 
a country’s progress, or cannot open out the channels for great: 
efforts. Schools that were pre-eminently organised to produce 
designers (in itself an impossibility), rarely happen to produce 
painters. And yet from the small opportunities offered to men. — 
of talent, there are painters among us who have had their first 
chance of education in these schools. 

Comparing the art of one country with another, which is: 
rarely quite fair, we can still say that in this country we select: 
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better subjects, and in France they paint better pictures. In 
France they paint pictures, in England they chin pictures, and 
that whole question of thinking and of feeling brings about an 
art that always smacks of the gifted amateur when there is not 
sufficient technical education. In this country we accept the 
work of the gifted amateur as representative. It is in going 
through Continental galleries that we see the effect of great 
drawing and of great skill (professional skill), but miss those 
English qualities just alluded to. 

Now art is always, and must always be international, but 
that is no reason why the study of art should not be national. 
I would say, Jet the study of art be national, and the profession 
of art be international. But then we must have some radical 
changes in this country, changes that will supply the same 
advantages that are obtained abroad. These advantages mean 
the heartfelt, generous attention of painters of note, to whom 
the case of students would not be a business, but a pleasure 
and a pride. 

And whilst we are judging these comparative evils let me 
tell you students—for my words are simply to the students 
here—what I mean by art education. Art education does not 
mean teaching you a style, it does not mean teaching you 
tricks, it does not mean pressing you to work only in certain 
methods; but it means helping you to open your own eyes, 
helping you to see that which has an artistic aspect about it. 
It means leading you to Nature to look for yourselves and to 
experiment for yourselves. It means giving you the oppor- 
tunity of gathering information for your own benefit, that will 
enable you to be an individual, and not a slave. You must be 
led by a kindly hand to search ; you must be told when your 
work is bad rather than when it is wrong. There is but 
one thing that a good painter would criticise, and that is 
tendency—the tendency, the type of work, and the drift of 
your work. He must point out to you and say whether it will 
lead to something good or not. The plan of education can all 
be concentrated into this foreshadowing of your future. And the 

uicker the ripening of the student’s faculties, the fewer will be 
the warnings needed. 

A student starts upon an art career with a love for art. A 
love for art may be distinct from faculty. Surroundings may 
give the love for it, or the love may be spontaneously developed 
—but there is only the beginning. The artistic faculty is a 
rough stone that looks shapeless, and of whose finer texture we 
know nothing until we get the surface off, and until we grind it 
down to its core. It is the exercise that is given in schools 
that should grind this faculty, and it depends upon the method 
of grinding to bring out the best qualities or to destroy them. 
The wrong methods will frequently destroy good qualities, just 
as insufficient methods will fail to bring them out. A tedious 
routine of work does not mean discipline for the mind. The 
painter is not made by scientific research ; knowledge of struc- 
ture does not bring with it power to represent it; the know- 
tedge of anatomy does not teach the mind to see correctly—as 
little as the scientific knowledge of the action of swimming will 
enable a man to swim when thrown into the water. Let it be 
science and art, but not science to art. The amateur will feel 
great dignity in some knowledge of science; the real artist 
always chafes under its yoke. Every painter knows that it is 
more difficult to be artistic than it is to be correct ; and cer- 
tainly in this country artistic quality of work is not encouraged 
in the student. A more paralysing method of procedure cannot 
well be invented than the mechanical stippling of drawings. 

An immense change has taken place in the methods of work 
among young painters in the last fifteen years. When I was a 
young student the Parisian influence had not reached us. We 
were rather inclined to be narrow ; we sat upon anybody who 
praised French art. We did not go to Paris as much as we do 
now, and we learnt to draw before we learnt to paint—not in 
the old-fashioned way, but in what might still be called a new- 
fashioned way ; that is, we had realised a perfect art in black- 
and-white before we had touched colour. It would be hardly 
possible for a young man now to grow up and be educated in 
black-and-white drawing (fulfilling all its mission by realising 
every subject) without ever having touched colour. That was 
done years ago. Many a man had become, I would almost say, 
famous as an illustrator before he had attempted to paint. The 
first step was to water-colours, and these water:colours were, in 
consequence of that training, rather inclined to be tinted draw- 
ings, and he learned the art of painting in oils by slow, tedious, 
and sometimes unsatisfactory stages. 

From their habits of illustrating interesting subjects, they 
never painted a subject that had no story in it: From the 
habits of a modern student, who learns to paint before he 
attempts to draw subjects and compose subjects, we see things 
painted and held to be interesting that would not have attracted 
us fifteen years ago. 

Now where are we wrong? I would say in both cases. It 
is a great loss of time to over-educate in any one direction, 
exercising one faculty at the expense of another. The design- 
ing faculties and the drawing faculties should not be exercised 
At the expense of the painting faculties. And it is by a happy 


combination of the two things being exercised at the same time 
that we would awaken the best powers that are in a student, 
that his development should be just as the development of a 
work of art—gradual, but equal in all parts. It is not so much 
acase of a faculty being overtaxed, as it is the fact of one 
faculty undermining and taking the strength from another. 
This is the origin of much narrow att. 

The excess on the side of the painter-miad has produced 
the Impressionist school. The happy combination of exercises 
that I spoke of must come at the same time, and not at different — 
periods. Excess in any direction is to be avoided. 

Are the English schools constructed for this? I think not, 
but the Continental are; hence this rush abroad, for every 
young man feels now that life is shorter than it was formerly, 
and more has to be done in the time. He is, moreover, chang- 
ing his character; be is becoming less patient ; he is becoming 
more impetuous ; but I think on the whole he is becoming 
more the true artist at heart. 

The real student of to-day does not compete with so many 
as one might think, when one reflects upon the number that 
study art ; for though in this country the amateur is so much 
mixed up with the professional student, when the tug of war 
begins we find the real student left unmolested. I hold, how- 
ever, the mixing up of the amateur with the professional 
student to be very mischievous, and a considerable amount 
of irritation has to be endured by the professional student until 
that moment of emancipation and freedom. Nevertheless, in 
this age, when everybody tries everything, and as soon as the 
smallest effort is successful, the craving for publicity takes the 
place of sound judgment, we must expect a great many aspirants 
without a proportionate amount of successful students who will 
be worthy of the name of painters hereafter. 

The craze for sketching among all classes of people has 
very little to do with real art, but it becomes mischievous as 
soon as the desire for notoriety steps in, because the fairly good 
work of the amateur may frequently take the place in galleries 
of the one young painter whose work for the present is not 
so good, but who deserves encouragement. Although the 
work of the amateur may never rise to any high level, there is 
an injury done to the professional artist by amateurs. Their 
works may reach a certain amount of excellence, or better, say, 
a certain degree of cleverness, but without anything to come 
beyond ; therefore a meaningless thing when compared to the 
uncouth work of a promising student. The young man who is 
grinding down his art faculty into shape throws off many a strange 
chip, which, standing alone, without the promise of what is to 
come, will tell very badly ; but it is Ze who should have the 
place of honour on the walls. of a public gallery, and not the 
amateur with his shallow work. 

The mixing up of the two has considerably altered the tone 
of art education in this country. There are no amateurs abroad. 
This is a hothouse for them. They spring up here, and speak 
sorrowiully, almost with broken hearts, when their pictures are 
not hung in the Royal Academy. Here is a case in point. 

A painter of considerable standing sent a large picture of 
animals in combat to the Academy. The picture was-hung on 
the line, but by the unfortunate prejudice of a member of the 
hanging committee it was at the last moment taken from the 
line, and no home could be found for it on the walls except near 
the ceiling. It was, of course, soon discovered by the painter 
that an accident had happened with his picture, and he was 
naturally wroth about it. On the varnishing-day he met an 
amateur painter, a friend of his, to whom he poured out his 
heart, his misery. ‘ Oh,” said the amateur, “my dear fellow, 
your picture can be well seen, it is so large, and I am sure it 
looks very well up there; but look at me”—and he pointed to 
a picture, about 15 by 20, that was hung right on the top line. 
The professional misery was gauged by the misery of the 
amateur. The two things had no right to be compared to each 
other, and it is from that mixing up of the amateur with the 
professional, of the second-rate man with the first-rate man, 
that so much has been changed in the methods of education 
and in the art-taste of this country. 

I once said that the influence of one man may retard the 
development of a young student. I now say from experience, 
that what we want more in England is the influence of men, 
and not of schools. You get this on the Continent, and you 
make a rush for it. If you could get it at home you would 
simply go abroad to see and remain at home to study, and the 
best thing I can urge upon you is to plead to your prominent 
painters of this country, to open their studios, as well as their 
hearts, to you, and give you —what undoubtedly is your right to 
have—their experience. 

It will be well for students to remember the changes that. 
have lately taken place in the various crazes that always sur- 
round a student’s life, so that they may not be madder than is 
actually necessary. It is just now the craze to admire every- 
thing that is clever, dexterous, and daring. It used to be the 
fashion to get crazy over things that had sentiment, that were 
delicate, and, moreover, that had an entire absence of what the 
French have taught us. The one lacked what the other had in. 
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excess, therefore be careful, but none the less eager. To have 
strong impulses, and to have strong likes and dislikes, is but 
natural; without it the student does not know his own mind. 
We have a range within our memory to have watched the 
earliest line work of John Gilbert to the latest tone worked by 
Fortuny. We have the gradual development from John 
Gilbert to Fred Walker, and thence to our times. Strong as 
the influence of Fred Walker was, the painter period, which is 
the present period, has overshadowed it. 

And you want to know whether you ought to go to Paris or 
not. I say go to Paris to look, and come back to England to 
feel; go to Paris to see, and come back to England to develop. 
And if you find the work in England monotonous, it is easy for 
you to arouse an interest in any direction, having seen it some- 
where else. Live a national life but believe in an international 
art. There will be no happiness for you unless you gain a 
reputation in the land that is your home; there will be no 
satisfaction to your country unless you are loyal ; but there is 
so much good in the tendency of Continental teaching and 
Continental art work, that it will be well for some of you to 
insist upon its being obtainable in this country, and be sure 
that wherever there is a demand there will be the supply forth- 
coming. Painters have not been asked to teach. They have 
been asked to give advice, but they have not been asked to 
teach. Ask them to teach in this country, and you will get 
some of the soundest and best education in the whole world. 
And as you are only likely to go to painters who are strong, 
the one and only source of all training will not be held up 
in a mischievously wrong light—the study from the nude. 
There never has been a strong painter, and there never will 
be a strong painter, who has not gone through a long study 
from the human figure. It is the basis of all operation ; it is 
the pivot upon which every artistic effort turns. 

One word in conclusion. Those who are now students are 
some day to take our places. I hope you may improve upon us. 


TESSERZ. 


The Medizeval Parish Churches of Scotland. 
JOSEPH ROBERTSON. 

HE inexhaustible faculty of excuse which we see painted 

in the old domestic of Ravenswood is more characteristic 

of the Scots as a nation than Sir Walter perhaps would have 
been altogether ready to confess. Thus for several centuries 
the invasion of King Edward I. was their never-failing apology 
for the absence of every sort of chronicle, record, and diploma, 
which—as Caleb Balderston said of the “ silver plate, napery, 
and plenishing,” vainly looked for by strangers at Wolfscrag— 
‘they should have, but had not.” That pretext has been ex- 
ploded ; and it begins now to be acknowledged that the muni- 
ments, of which the loss was so long deplored, never had any 
existence. But John Knox is still put forward as the cause why 
Scotland has so little to show of old ecclesiastical grandeur. 
That the rough and turbulent Reformer was the immediate, 
though perhaps the unwilling, means of destroying a few 
churches, and that his system indirectly wrought the ruin of 
many more, is undeniable ; but the paucity of ancient religious 
edifices in the north, and the melancholy state in which we 
behold them, must be accounted for on other grounds. There is 
no reason to suppose that the number of stately parish churches 
in Scotland was ever considerable. Except in a few provinces, 
the manors, which, as in England, were so often conterminous 
with the parishes, were large, and many of the great lords held 
whole regions of the country. These might be tempted to 
build a decent structure for the parish of their residence, but 
could care little for the religious fabrics of districts which they 
saw perhaps only once a year, when they gathered their vassals 
to the hunt, or held their barons’ courts in the open air, on the 
‘“moot-hill,” or within the circle of “standing stones.” The 
curse of impropriations too was heavy on Scotland. The 
abbeys possessed vast numbers of churches in all corners of 
the land, and they grudged every penny of tithe which was 
diverted from their treasury to the uses of the parish. Even 
where the benefice continued free, and the landowners were 
resident, the poverty which prevailed from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century must in general have prevented the erection 
of any very ambitious edifice. We have a fervid description 
of the beauty of the chancel of Dollar in Clackmannanshire, 
in 1336, but the chronicle does not conceal that the building 
was only of hewn,oak. We know that at the same date the 
chancel of Edrom, in the Merse, was thatched with straw. Nor 
does there appear cause to believe that the great mass of the 
parish churches were in much better state, either in that age or 
until long after the Reformation. Nor will this account of 


Scottish churches, give any surprise, when we read in the 


‘“‘ Handbook of English Ecclesiology” that in North Wales “a 
large proportion of the churches resemble barns or cottages 


rather than churches”; that in Lancashire “a church of a date 

anterior to the Reformation may be looked on asa rarity”; 

that in Durham “the original churches are comparatively few, + 
from the parishes being of great extent, and the large tracts : 
formerly uninhabited”; that in Northumberland “the churches ° 
are not numerous”; and that in Cumberland “most of the 
churches are rude and humble structures.” oe ith 


Art in Sienna. 
H. DE TRIQUETI. ee 


The tourist who visits Sienna is struck by the antique 
severity, the manly strength in the character of its monuments. , 
The seal of Rome is on everything. Not the soft, degenerate , 
style pertaining to Rome under the Czsars, but the Roman. 
style of the Republic ; harsh, even barbarous, but devoted unto. 
death to liberty and patriotism. A hard and inflexible nature. 
is on all sides graven in letters of stone, bronze, and marble,.. 
but betraying a nobility and integrity of purpose that reminds. 
one of the Siennese magistrates, who, being compelled at all 
public ceremonies to present the keys of the town to their 
victors, accompanied the act with the words, pronounced in a 
loud voice, “ Per Forza.” When we turn to the paintings, we, 
are startled by a directly opposite tendency. With the one 
exception of Simorie di Martino, commonly called Simon. 
Memmi, who may be considered as its founder, all the painters. 
of this school are remarkable for suavity of form and harmony . 
of colour: and until the turbulent genius of Luca Signorelli. 
(the precursor of the still more indomitable genius of Michel, 
Angelo) upset all previous traditions, the Siennese school was 
distinguished by the gentle piety of its productions. There are 
exceptions which serve to confirm this remark; thus in the, 
Palazzo della Ragione the different styles enccunter each other 
without mingling. Not far from the celebrated figure of Peace, 
a chef-d’euvre of repose and sweetness, may be seen an old 
fresco of a totally different stamp. It is a wild and charac- 
teristic allegory: the child Romulus, mounted on the wolf’s, 
back, holds on high the Roman standard, of which his brother. 
on the ground tries in vain to dispossess him. . There can be 
no doubt that such curious divergencies might be traced to 
causes which merit careful study. The disciples of one school, 
were the warlike and manly children of the Republic, the other 
was originated and followed by pious churchmen. 


The Arch in Classic Architecture. 
W. WHEWELL. ; 


The seeds of destruction were sown in the system of Classical 
architecture as soon as the arch was introduced. For what was, 
the arch to do, and where was it to be put? It was placed for 
a long while between two columns, having its own impost, and. 
leaving the columns to do their work in supporting the great 
entablature. But why were the arch and the entablature to be 
both there? The entablature was to consist of large blocks, 
strong enough to support themselves as lintels ; the arch was, 
to supersede the necessity of such blocks, Here, therefore, was. 
no consistency. Again, the arch was in fact the principal line 
of the opening, notwithstanding that the Romans did not allow 
it to be attended by anything more than the architraves ; and 
the columns were the principal supports. Why, then, should 
not the columns support the arch? This was accordingly soon 
done, as in Diocletian’s palace at Spalato; but, when this 
occurs, there is an end of the supremacy of the horizontal 
entablature lines. Why. should not the arch take all the cornice 
mouldings, and the entablature disappear altogether? There is 
no stability in the Roman system—nothing satisfactory, nothing 
final. This architecture therefore went on, as on these prin~ 
ciples it should have done, breaking up more and more-~arches, 
columns supporting arches, one order over another, one storey, 
over another, tall towers with many-windows, coupled pillars, 
grouped openings, innumerable attempts at variety, repetitions, 
multiplications, and modifications were introduced. All the 
forms and rules of Classical architecture were cast loose, and 
there was no longer any fixed model or limit to the caprice or 
adaptations of the builder. 


National Patronage of Art. 
THOMAS DAVIS. 


The State can do much forart. It can furnish teachers and 
models to a large class, and it can enable an artist to live by 
great works. Private patronage does not encourage great 
works. They require much time, and occupy a larger space 
than suits the size of private dwellings. Their price is immense, 
not only from the labour they require, but because of the rarity 
of men able to execute them. Wherever the arts have 
flourished, the State has been their chief patron. So it was in 
Athens, where art was a branch of public business. In Rome 
the patronage was even more liberal, if not quite so just. When 
arts revived, they were sustained by the monarchs and eccle- 
siastical corporations of all Europe. But, amongst their earliest, — 
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firmest, and wisest friends, were the little republics of Italy 
and the corporations of the Low Countries. There has been 
more art of a high order called out by the patronage of the 
little court of Munich than by any people in the world. 
When we speak of high art, we mean art used to 
instruct and ennoble men; to teach them great deeds, 
whether historical, religious, or romantic; to awaken their 
piety, their pride, their justice, and their valour; to paint 
the hero, the martyr, the rescuer, the lover, the patriot, 
the friend, the saint, and the Saviour—nor is it confined to 
expressing moral excellence. It expresses intellectual and 
physical might—the poet, the orator, the sage, the giant 
savage, the falling angel. Whatever can be painted or sculp- 
tured, of strength or sweetness, of grace or terror, of piety or 
power—that belongs to high art. In prizing State patronage 
so high, we.do not assume it sufficient to produce great artists. 
Public passions, strong thoughts, condensed and deep educa- 
tion must exist (along with facilities to learn, and State patron- 
age) to produce great artists. The perfect success of the little 
states of Greece, Italy, and the Low Countries in art was 
owing less to their patronising art than to the strong passions, the 
public spirit, the concentration and earnestness of character 
produced by local government. Polygamy is not more un- 
natural and debasing than central government. We do not 
hope to see art advance much till national character is restored 
by the break up of two jor three of the huge and hateful 
empires. timate 
Wironte Casino. 

'M. VALERY, 

The monastery of Monte Casino, of which St. Benedict 
laid the foundations in A.D. 529, after having thrown down the 
temple and statue of Apollo, still retains something of the 
citadel on its exterior, an aspect fully justified by the events of 
which it was the theatre in the first agés of its existence.’ We 
know that Monte Casino was pillaged by‘the Lombards in 589, 
and burned by the Saracens in 884, besides the armed visits of 
the Crusaders and the subsequent depredations of the Normans. 
It consequently became a real fortress, and its abbots, who 
assumed the title of bishops, had the feudal title of first barons 
of the kingdom. The entrance is by a long sombre grotto 
made of pebbles, in which, according to tradition, St. Benedict 
used to live. The grand character of the court and staircase 
of the first parvis seems still more imposing to a person issuing 
from this kind of cavern. Had the palisading been erected 
opposite the front (a project frustrated by its expense), despite 
the beauty of the cowp-d’ew7l, the effect would have been 
diminished. The apparition of the brilliant basilica and its:\double 
parvis at the summit of a mountain, and on the savage solitudes 
of the Apennines, is truly marvellous ; but the magnificence of 
this church and its rich chapels is in bad taste, the architecture 
being by the Cavalier Fanzaga, and most of the paintings by the 
late masters of the Neapolitan Schoo]. The middle door of 
the church was ordered at Constantinople by Didier in 1066, on 
which are sculptured in silver letters the names of the estates, 
castles, and villages belonging to the monastery. The boasted 
organ of the church, with the rattling of its thunder and the 
flourishing of its trumpets, seemed to me in tolerable keeping 
with the tinselry of the architecture. The monastery com- 
prised within its walls all'the arts, trades, and professions com- 
modiously lodged in separate buildings. The architecture of 
monasteries, as Fleury observes, is that of the Roman houses. 
As among the ancients, if the public part was grand and the 
private little, so in the convent, the vestibule, the porticos, the 
hall of the chapter, the refectory, all intended for the com- 
munity are vast and magnificent. The society only is 
reckoned, the individual disappears, and the cell of the abbey 
The 
monasteries alone perpetuated those venerable customs of 
antiquity, so opposed to the manners and customs of some 
modern epochs, in which the wants and enjoyments of the 
individual have become extended and multiplied as the State 
and society have dwindled away. 


Specification for Portland Cemen*. 
'' <CApraIn INNES, R.E. 


The cement to be the best Portland, of uniform quality, and 
free from foreign or inert matter of any kind ; to weigh not less 
than 108 lbs, per striked bushel, when filled into the measure 
as lightly as possible from a hopper 18 inches above its mouth ; 
and to be fine enough to pass through a sieve of 2,500 meshes 
per square inch, the proportion of any delivery failing to pass 
the special mesh to be deducted from the amount credited to 
the contractor, and the weight test to be always applied toa 
sifted sample. When gauged wet it must set either in air or 
water without any alteration of size or form, and blocks made 
of it and placed in water, as soon as they will bear removal 
from ‘the moulds (which must be within twenty-four hours), 
must give'a minimum ultimate strength of not less than 225 lbs., 
and an average of not less than 350 lbs. per square inch, after 
seven days’ immersion. ‘In interpreting the above specification, 
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any cracking or alteration of form while setting, or a deficiency 
of weight or average strength below the specified standard, 
should cause the rejection of the delivery. Not more than onc 
or two per cent. of the Strength tests should in any case fa!) 
below the minimum, and a simgle one falling below it should 
cause rejection if the quality of the cargo appears variable and 
there are many single tests below the specified average. About 
one test per ton for strength and stability, and a single test of a 
mixture of samples, taken at the rate of one per ton for weight 
and fineness, will be a sufficient number. 

Vote.—lt must be borne in mind that cement will only give 
the high strength specified under suitable and careful mani- 
pulation, and at ordinary temperatures. An intelligent Jabourer 
should be trained for the purpose (there is no difficulty in doing 
this) wherever any quantity of cement is received, and the tanks 
containing the briquettes should not be exposed to cold. In 
England it is generally sufficient if they are indoors in a sub- 
stantial building. Any briquette breaking low should have the 
neck examined to see if it is of full section and without flaws. 
If the weight and fineness clauses, as drawn in the forego'nz, 
be objected to as too great an innovation, they might stand as 
follows, namely :—To weigh not less than 112 lbs. per striked 
bushel, when filled into the measure as lightly as possible from 
a hopper 18 inches above its mouth, and to pass (all of it) a 
sieve of 900 meshes per squareinch. 


Mouldings. 
\W BURG S 


There are few things so difficult as the designing of mould- 
ings. It is true that books have been published giving sections 
of mouldings which have at various times been used in all 
styles of architecture, but these will not enable the architect to 
design effective results. The section of a moulding is only the 
means to an end in the actual work. You do not see the 
section of the moulding, you see the front view; and whether 
that section will make an effective front view depends upon the 
position in which the moulding is to be placed—the amount of 
light and the colour of the material. In Greek work 1] suspect 
the nature of the coloured ornament with which the moulding 
was enriched had something to do with the shape. 


Square-ended Chancels, 
G. G,. SCOTT. 

The square east end is the most marked peculiarity of our 
national church architecture. It is a tradition, venerable both 
from its antiquity and its singularity. :It may almost be said 
that there are no square-ended: churches except in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and none but square-ended churches here. 
The number of churches with square east ends throughout the 
whole of Christendom (excepting the British Isles) is exceed- 
ingly small. It is this fact that gives tothe universal prevalence 
of this type in our own country its especial and unique import- 
ance. ‘The tradition is carried back to a date earlier than the 
Middle Ages by the small churches or oratories of Ireland anu’ 
the supposed British church of Peranzabulee. IJ think that the 
prevalence in these isles at that early date of a type of church: 
different in a most significant manner from the types prevailing 
both in the Latin and Greek communion is a most singular 
fact. It is the more remarkable when we consider to what a 
great extent the existing Christianity of England is due aeectly 
to the labours of Latin missionaries, who brought with 
them, as we know by the accounts of the first cathedral 
of Canterbury, the basilican plan with its apsidal end. 
From the chapel at Peranzabulee, and from the square-ended 
Irish churches, which, whatever be their date, certainly show 
little or nothing of the Latin influences, I think we must infer 
that the square east end was. the prevailing type in these 
islands, before the overthrow of British Christianity by the 
Saxons,.. We may conclude from this, as from other reasons, 
that British Christianity was net so utterly enfeebled as has 
often been represented, and that its own peculiar traditions sur- 
vived and leavened to a considerable extent the great revival 
that the Latin missionaries effected. ‘The square end tradition 
had asecond great struggle at the Conquest. The Normans 
naturally introduced, the continental fashion—a fashion which 
the Confessor had already followed at Westminster Abbey, I 
think it is probable that most of the Saxon churches, which 
have apses, date from his reign. The apse became almost 
everywhere the rule as long as the influence of the Norman 
clergy and nobility remained fresh and distinct, but no sooner 
had the conquerors began to coalesce with the conquered, and 
the conquest become gradually tided over, than the square east 
end began slowly but steadily to gain uponits rival. By the thir- 
teenth century its triumph was complete, and although we have in 
Westminster Abbey one of the most complete and_ beautiful 
specimens of the type in Christendom, the circumstance of its 
rebuilding, and the French tastes of King Henry, render it 
clearly an exceptional case. It is a curious fact that the lan- 
guage spoken in the monastery was, as Abbot Ware tells us in 
his “ Customal,” neither Latin nor English, but French, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A MAN who at one time occupied an important position 
in Ireland died some days ago in Diisseldorf, where he had 
resided for about thirty years. We refer to WiLLIam T. 
Mutvany, who was long one of the Commissioners of 
Public Works, and the most active among them. One of 
his brothers was a portrait painter of. some eminence ; 
another was a writer; but WILLIAM MULVANy was an engi- 
neer and organiser. He was made a scapegoat in Ireland, 
as sometimes happens to Government officials, During 
the famine years it was necessary to employ the people, and 
works were undertaken on estimates which had been pre- 
pared in a hurry. Afterwards it was found that the esti- 
mates were exceeded, but the landowners declined to pay 
the whole cost, and in consequence an enormous loss was 
entailed. Mr. Mutvany was made responsible. He re- 
tired on a pension, purchased ironworks in Westphalia, 
and devoted his great energy to the development of 
German trade. He founded a society for the defence of 
economic interests, and brought the whole of his Irish 
experience to bear on the extension of the canal system of 
Westphalia, and, in a word was more German than the 
Germans. It might be supposed that an engineer of his power 
would be in his proper place as a captain of Irish industry. 


THE Italian villa which the Emperor of Russta is having 
constructed at Peterhof is almost complete. The cost will 
be at least 50,000/. It is intended for a summer residence 
for the hereditary Grand Duke. ‘The details have been 
carried out strictly in accordance with the style, without 
any admixture of Northern elements. One of the attrac- 
tions of the villa will be a series of water-colour drawings 
of Russian military life, as seen in the camp of Krassnoé 
Selo. They are the work of M. Epovarn DéralLte, 
who came expressly from Paris at the invitation of the 
Emperor. 


THE close of the Antwerp Exhibition has brought 
honours to many Belgian artists. M. GurreEns, several of 
whose works have been illustrated in Zhe Architect, has been 
raised to the rank of Commander of the Order of Ltopo.p. 
Among the Officers are two architects, MM. E. Car- 
PENTIER, Of Belceil, and JosepH ScHappr, of Antwerp. 


On the zoth inst. the tenders will be accepted for the 
alterations of the convent in the Pare Léopold, at Brussels, 
which is to serve for a museum of natural history. The 
architect is M. Hryninx. ‘The official estimate of the cost 
of the work is 450,877 frs., and the deposit is fixed at 
24,500 frs. 


‘Two or three years ago M. Farourire, the sculptor, 
was allowed to erect on the summit of the Arc de Triomphe, 
in the Champs Elysées, a large model of a figure of the 
Republic, in a triumphal chariot drawn by restive horses. 
Whether from old associations, or because the effect of so 
high a position had not been allowed for in the design, 
there was a general agreement that the group was not a 
success. After the disapproval there was no likelihood that 
a commission would be given for the execution of the work 
in bronze ; but the group was, however, allowed to remain, 
and it is surprising that it did not succumb much sooner. 
The state of the figures has at last made it necessary for the 
authorities to interfere, and the order for demolition and 
removal has gone forth. ‘The experiment has been costly, 
but if it convinces people that architecture does not always 
need to be supplemented by sculpture, the money will not 
be misspent. 


A suM of 80,002 dols was bequeathed by the late 
Mr. WitLarp for the purpose of obtaining objects for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, which might be 
representative of architecture. The first instalment has been 
applied to paying the expenses of Mr. P. L. Lr Brun, the 
agent, in visiting Europe, where he spent seven months. 
Mr. LE Brun appears to have been struck with the absence 
of system in the arrangement and classification of many 
European museums, and the want of comprehensiveness in 


representing architecture. There is, he reports, an absolute 
dearth of Egyptian, Persian, and Byzantine details; the 
models of plaster, wood, cork, and stone are generally too. 
small, and are too inaccurate for study. Mr. LE Brun, 
after his survey, considers that the chances of securing. 
original work are every day becoming more rare, but com-, 
pensation may be found in collections of casts which can. 
have completeness and unity; and it is said that casts must 
form the main dependence of American art museums. He’ 
hopes to see the day when New York can boast of reproduc- 
tions of architecture and sculpture which will rank among. 
the finest. The American Institute of Architects, in endors- ' 
ing Mr. LE Bruyn’s report, advise the chapters to establish | 
museums of casts by winning over “some local WILLARD of. 
their own.” If American towns gain museums of the kind, - 
itis to be hoped more use will be made of them than» 
londoners do with their Architectural Museum. Ms 


THERE is some difficulty in Brussels about the new ™ 
Protestant church. English visitors are aware that at pre- 
sent a modest building, the ‘Chapelle du Musée,” is used, 
but it is required in connection with the museum. The 
worshippers do not care to abandon their church, and it 
might be supposed that they have a right to a new building 
provided for them. The State does not care to undergo 
the expense, and the authorities of the town are no less 
indisposed. As a compromise, the Minister of Public - 
Works has offered a site, free of expense, at the. corner of 
the Rue de la Régence and the Rue de Ruysbroeck. The 
Corporation, on their part, appear to be willing to contribute 
towards the expense on the principle adopted in the case 
of the Jewish synagogue. If the building costs 250,000 frs. 
65,000 will be paid from the city funds. The ‘subject has 
been under, discussion since 1876, and it is now felt that’ it 
is time for a settlement. 


M. pE RapowiTz has succeeded in persuading the 
Turkish Government to cede the pottery and other arche- 
ological objects which were discovered by Dr. SCHLIEMANN 
at Hissarlik between 1878 and 1882. ‘The relics were 
apportioned, and those belonging to the explorer were given 
by him to the Archeological Museum at Berlin. But the 
Doctor desired to make the collection complete, and the 
intervention of the Ambassador was secured. As is usual 
when German officials act, all that was sought has been 
attained, and Dr. SCHLIEMANN is happy in being able to 
enrich Berlin with the barbarous things which he believes 
formed a part of the treasures of King PRIAM. 


M. Tuomas, the artist, whose name is well known to 
Parisian playgoers as a designer of costumes, has just signed 
an agreement to devote his skill to the Porte St.-Martin 
Théatre, and he is now engaged on the costumes for VICTOR 
Huco’s ‘‘ Marion de Lorme,” which is to take the place of 
““Théodora.” The theatre was the dingiest in Paris, and 
looked as if it had not received but one coat of paint during 
the century. ‘The recent successes gave encouragement to 
the managers, and the interior of the building has been 
renovated during the recess, at a cost that must seern enor- 
mous to old lessees. 


Tue Boston Society of Architects have recommended 
that the five per cent. rule should not prevail in the case of 
buildings costing less than 2,o00/, For works between 
1,000/. and 2,000/. a fee of 1oo/. is suggested; for those 
over 800/, a fee of 80/.; for those over 500/., a fee of 604; 
for those over 250/., a fee of 50/.; while for buildings costing. 
under 250/. the fee should be 40/. ‘The reason offered is 
that the application of the five per cent. rule in every case. 
does not insure the most faithful or artistic work, for smaller 
buildings cannot pay at that rate. 


INTELLIGENCE has been- received from Algeria of the 
destruction in a storm on Oct. 26 of the column of Mazagran, 
which was a memorial 6f One of the French victories. It 
was broken in pieces. , M.Trrman has addressed a letter to 
the Préfet at Oran, inyiting the Government engineers to 
prepare a scheme for the reconstruction of the column. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


POETRY, 


HIS illustration concludes the series of paintings by 
M. MILuier in the Rouen Theatre, and forms the 
central panel of those on the ceiling, 


A CENTRE-PIECE. 


HEN the history of pottery in the nineteenth 
century is narrated, there will be more than one 
CARRIER-BELLEUSE represented in it. The influence of 
the worthy director of Sevres is not confined to France, 
and more than one of his sons have proved themselves 
to be masters in modelling and painting, and, like their 
father and most French artists, have gained repute as 
teachers. The fine centre-piece we reproduce this week 
was prepared for the principal competition in Sévres, and 
carried off the highest honours which were awarded. 


HOUSE AT HERNE BAY. 


HIS house, now being built for Mr. F. Brrp, is of yellow 

stock bricks, with red brick arches and bands, red 

tile roof, and half-timbering to gables. The house stands 

on high ground, and commands a fine view of the sea and 

the surrounding country. The builder is Mr. C. H. 

MatTcHIN, of Larkhall Lane, S.W.; and. Mr. SypNrEy 
Everitt, of Brixton, S.E., the architect. 


DESIGN FOR COTTAGE HOSPITAL, WHITCHURCH. 


HIS design was submitted in the recent competition, 

and it was the aim of the author to secure a conye- 

nient plan, with an exterior that would be picturesque and in 
keeping with some of the work of the district. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


HE competition for this work excited some interest, 

owing to the variety of buildings which were to be 
placed on a peculiar site. The design by Mr. TILLEY, now 
published, obtained the second place. 


DESIGN FOR A VILLA. 


HIS design is taken from a drawing which was ex- 
_ hibited this year at the exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy in Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the session of the Edinburgh 
Association was held on the 5th inst., when an address 
was delivered by the president, Mr. G. W. Browne, on the 
* Monastic Orders and Buildings in Scotland.” Monachism, 
he said, had its origin in the East in the fourth century, and 
was transmitted westward to Rome and Gaul, and introduced 
into Scotland within the same century. He then sketched the 
history, rules, and life of the various orders which sprang from 
the Benedictines and the Augustinians, and referred to the 
houses established by these orders in Scotland. Mr. Browne 
next spoke of the military orders of Templars and Hospitallers, 
and of the Franciscan and Dominican Friars, and pointed out 
the difference that existed between the monks who dwelt within 
their cloisters in secluded parts of the country, where they lived 
amidst luxury, and grew rich, and the friars, who had no pro- 
perty, but received their bread from the poor of the slums 
where they carried on their missionary labours. Each of these 
orders arose one after another, as a reform, through the vices 
which had crept into the parent stem. They each started with 
a rigid return to the austere rules of the founder, and each in 
turn acquired wealth by receiving the property of those who 
joined them, and by gifts for the prayers of holy men. This 
wealth produced decay, and created the necessity for another 
reform. Each successive reform did not sweep away its 
languishing predecessor, but all continued to coexist until the 
Reformation dissclved the whole. At the close, a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded Mr. Browne for his address. A fine 
collection of photographs and drawings, lent by members of the 
Association, was exhibited in the hall. 


HE ARCHITECTU RAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE second ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, the 6th inst., Mr. C. R. Pink, president, 
in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
H. Passmore, E. F. Seaman, W. H. White, H. E. Mathews, 
A. W. Cooksey, F. Edwards, H. L. Ford, H. R. Applebee, 
L. C. Mountstephen, F. Quick, B. Fox, James Harper, John 
Harper, D. A. Ross, J. C. Heriot, R. G. Booth, W. H. Howie, 
F, M. Simpson, R. G. Sevenoaks, E. J. Sadgrove, E. Stapleton, 
S. E. Davies, T. Chettleburgh, S. J. Ladds, G. W. Saddler, jun., 
B. C. Wynne, and J. C. Bourne. 

It was announced that the committee had decided to offer a 
prize of three guineas in the advanced Class of Construction 
for the best Aréc’s of two meetings, each competitor to have 
attended four meetings. 

The award of the Sketch-book prize was announced as 
follows :—1st. Mr. G. G. Woodward. 2nd. Mr. C. E. Tute. 

Mr. Cox, the honorary librarian, announced various dona- 
tions to the library, and thanks were duly awarded to the 
donors. The library, Mr. Cox observed, would be open on the 
Wednesday evenings on which classes were held, from 7 P.M. 
till 8 P.M., as well as on Fridays at the usual time. 

Mr. LOVEGROVE mentioned the loss the Association had 
incurred in the death of Mr. A. T. Ellison, of Liverpool, one of 
their officers, who had done good work in conducting the Class 
of Construction. It was only the other day that he had been 
travelling in company with that gentleman. Mr. Ellison had, it 
transpired, died suddenly from an attack of inflammation of 
the bowels. 

Mr. T. BLASHILL read a paper entitled 


Italy for Students. 


In times that are now somewhat distant, but not beyond 
living memory, the architectural student, whatever he may 
have neglected, was not allowed to overlook the great works of 
Imperial Rome, which furnished’ the most important items in 
his stock of ideas. Nor could he easily overlook the styles 
which, after the revival of learning, grew naturally on Italian 
soil, and were more or less adapted to the wants of modern life. - 
Men who seriously intended to fit themselves for the profession; 
of architecture went abroad for many months, and_ even for: 
years, the main object of their journey being to become, 
thoroughly familiar with Italian architecture of the Classic. 
type. Since those times one and another phase of architectural | 
thought has had its day and its decline, but there has been no_ 
period in which the architecture and kindred arts, of Italy, 
ranging over some twenty centuries, have failed to influence 
very materially modern architects. ; 

But while these ‘studies have more than held their ground, 
while English architects have, during the last half-century, 
enormously increased, and buildings that claim some archi- 
tectural character have increased still more, the number of 
those who have sought their knowledge of Italian art at the 
fountain-head has undoubtedly diminished, so that at the 
present time a vast and ever-growing majority are depending 
on books and pictures for their knowledge of some of the most 
remarkable manifestations of genius of which the history of 
architecture has taken any account. Now between the period 
to which I have referred and the present day, the art of travel 
has progressed enormously, and yet, through the unaccountable 
neglect of opportunity by the great bulk of English architects, 
railways, and all that belongs to them have, so far as personal 
contact with Italy goes, existed in vain. 

Other facilities for study have increased vastly beyond this 
proportion of four or five to one. Except for the rather cold 
but needful treatise of Sir William Chambers and some other 
books, to which not one in a dozen men like ourselves could 
have got access, the travelling student of fifty years ago would 
have to sketch and measure for himself any Classical building 
from which he desired to learn. Street’s ‘ Brick and Marble 
Architecture of Italy” had not then come as a revelation to 
ordinary minds. There is now probably no class of work in 
Italy that is not fairly well illustrated by sketches, by drawings 
to scale, and by photography—an entirely modern art ; so that 
you may possess at the cost of a few pence more valuable 
information about a building than can be put into the most 
careful drawing. Besides our own library, those at South 
Kensington and the Institute are easily accessible to all 
students ; and if any really useful book is absent from the last 
named, I will answer for the willingness of the Library Com- 
mittee to beg, borrow, or, if necessary, buy it for them. Sketch- 
ing, as an intellectual exercise, can be practised near home ; 
and, though it is of infinite value for fixing on the mind a 
knowledge of the characteristics of a foreign style, it is no 
longer necessary in every particular instance, for the details 
and proportions of a building are caught and fixed by a camera 
a good deal better than can be done by hand. Now the proper 
use of all these appliances is not to act as substitutes for the 
inspection of the things they represent, but as records of what 
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we have actually seen. They are useful as an artificial memory 
to give life and interest to all that we may readvafter about the 
originals. It is only by seeing these originals that any very 
useful notions can be formed of them, and this personal contact 
with them we persistently undervalue and neglect. 

I have for some time past advgeated a systematic arrange- 
ment for (1) visits arranged specially for those who, up to this 
time, have never gone to Italy, and who are not likely to go on 
the usual terms as to time and cost ; (2) visits that will occupy 
weeks instead of months, which will not seriously interfere with 
office arrangements, nor cost more than the ordinary student 
can afford. I would, indeed, set before every pupil in architec- 
ture the near prospect of seeing for himself, if only for a short 
time, the very objects that he is studying from books and 
pictures, perhaps with no very great enthusiasm. 

Some years since, when I was thinking of a journey that 
would only allow a stay of six days to Rome, | applied to 
several friends for advice. The most candid of them gave me 
the inner mind of all. He said :—“ My dear fellow, don’t do 
anything so ridiculous. Wait till you can go there for six 
weeks. You will come away, as I did, with the tears in your 
eyes.” I will only say of this advice that it had the defect of 
being impracticable, If I had listened to it, I should have been 
waiting now. It is bad advice, however well intentioned ; for it 
fails to take into account the actual circumstances of young 
men who are carrying on their professional education probably 
under some difficulties, and have a very serious list of things 
against each of which they must write “‘ done” before they can 
pass the examination to which they are now subjected. It is 
chiefly for their sake that I offer this paper. 

What is the amount of time and money that the ordinary 
architectural student may be expected to afford: for this one 
item in his professional education? I believe that few will be 
able to get away for more than three weeks at one time, or to 
spend more than 20/. or 252. upon one journey. Adopting 
these figures, I propose to show what may be done in the time 
at that cost. : 

Out of twenty-one days four will be spent in travelling, 
leaving seventeen days available for work. On the map of 


Italy the roads to Rome are beaded with towns, the meanest of - 


which has some claims to be visited. Of large towns, Turin 
will best bear to be omitted, for though pleasantly situated and 
provided with fine modern arcaded streets, there is nothing that 
cannot be seen to better effect in other towns. Milan, Florence, 
Pisa, and Genoa are the places most likely to be selected for a 
short stay; but Siena, Perugia, Orvieto, Assisi, Pistoja, 
Bologna, and Piacenza contain work that may cause either 
of them to be chosen. If, out of our seventeen days, a week 
is given to Rome, five or six of these towns may have from one 
to three days each, Florence being made the chief object after 
Rome. The cost of a second-class circular ticket will be 134. 
or 142, with a saving of about 35s. if the Newhaven route is 
adopted. The bare expenses of living at hotels, according to 
the experience of some of our friends, will be from 8/. to 9/, 
and if we allow 2/. for purchases, the total cost for the tour will 
be within the limits I have named. But it is possible to see 
Rome, Florence, Pisa, Geneva, and Turin in less time and on, 
much easier terms. 

If the three-weeks’ tour can be extended for a few more 
days, Naples, the busiest. city in Italy, can be seén with 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and the Greek temples at Pestum. 
The neighbourhood of Naples abounds with Roman remains, 
and some of its churches are remarkably rich in Medieval 
sculpture; but there is no reason why the time available for 
Rome should be diminished for the sake of seeing these things, 
which may very well be left for another opportunity. 

Taking Milan as starting-point, another tour may be made 
amongst the towns of North Italy that lie within sight of the 
Alps and the interest of which is chiefly Medieval. Out of 
seventeen days in Italy, Venice may have a week. Ravenna 
may be seen either on the tour to Venice or that to Rome. 
Its churches and baptisteries are filled with mosaics, six or 
seven centuries older than those in Venice. The cost of the 
three-weeks’ tour, including Venice, should be under 20/7. 1 
have seen an estimate of a tour twice that length over the same 
ground, that would cost only 30/., including purchases. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of our fellow-country- 
men is their fear of big things. Let a young architect have his 


way, and he is far more likely to contrive some little piece of 


furniture than a building or monument of grand dimensions. 
Set him to design some large building, and he will probably 
manage to make it look like a group of five little buildings, 
designed by as many architects, at intervals of half a genera- 
tion apart. One visit to Rome will teach him something about 
the effect of grand dimensions. The Pantheon would contain 


in its one room a couple of ordinary-sized London churches, 


with their towers and spires, and plenty of room to spare. The 
Baths of Caracalla, the Colosseum, the great structures on the 


Palatine Hill, Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, the great Basilica of: 


St. Paul outside the Walls, cannot fail to afford useful lessons, 


and though mere size may be vulgar rather than sublime, the- 


man who has seen these things will be a better authority on 
such a question of taste than the man who has not. 

Another very remarkable characteristic of Englishmen in 
recent times, is their. insensibility to beauty in the materials of 
a building. Our old mansions and town houses were fitted 


‘with mantelpieces and hearths of handsome breccia and veined 


marbles, which were also. used in monuments, until the taste 
died out with us. On the Continent we find everywhere 
marble window-sills, dados, and columns. I have seen in 

the remotest corners of Holland marble steps and pave- 
ments in little common shops and at cottage doors. 

Our general range of choice is from rubbed Portland to 
tooled York. In the ruins and the churches of Rome 
there is a most magnificent collection of coloured marbles and 
hard stones—-porphyry, green serpentino, cipollino, verde 
antique, Africano, giallo antiquo, pavonazzo. Enormous blocks: 
of the hardest porphyry, that can only be cut with diamond or 
sapphire, have been sculptured at.an incalculable cost. Such 

churches as those of the. Certosa. of Pavia, the Scalzi, and the- 
Gesuiti at, Venice, enable one to judge how far this was worth. 
While ; but only those who have seen them can so judge. The. 
same may be said of the abundance of gilding and coloured 

decoration, of which the church of the Arn inziata at Genoa is 

an extreme example. Mr. Brindley, of the Westminster 

Bridge Road, with whom I looked over some of the marbles in 

the churches of Rome and Naples, has been so good as to lend 
us some instructive examples, chiefly of antique marbles. The 
sources of many of these have lately been rediscovered, so that 
the quarries from which the Romans got their wealth of marbles 
and harder stones are now only waiting the commands of those 
who take pleasure in them. I have no doubt that.with a proper 
demand for marble flooring materials they can be delivered in 
London cheaper than in Rome. 

St. Mark’s at Venice contains two acres of mosaics. How 
many acres of opus Alexandrinum (the pavement of which we 
have one specimen in the choir of Westminster Abbey) may 
exist in the churches of Rome I know not. The great frescoes 
in St. Peter’s have been reproduced in mosaic, which is made 
to copy slavishly the touch of the painter. In all ages the. 
Romans have gloried in beautiful pavements, the tesserae hard 
and thick, and of fine contrasting colours. After a night’s rain 
I went out early and dug from the macadamised roads as many 
examples as I wanted of stones once actually used in floors and 
wall linings. These things should be seen once at least in a 
lifetime. gt ee 

An afternoon spent in Genoa will enable one to see suth 
examples of noble entrance-halls, pillared courtyards, and. 
marble staircases of palaces as cannot be seen elsewhere in the’ 
same compass. The fine staircase of Goldsmiths’ Hall gives* 
us an idea of what one kind of Italian staircase is like. Such 
brickwork, often mixed with marble—as we see at Verona, 
Padua, and Piacenza—is particularly instructive for those who 


-work in a brick country. The arcades which, as in Pavia and 


Bologna, line the streets, are worth more attention than they 
have ever recetved in our climate, where they could give shelter. 
from the rain, though the few attempts to naturalise them here 
have mostly failed. I might give a long list of things that strike 
one at first sight, and need no long contemplation to impress 
themselves on the mind. , ‘ 

On the conclusion, Mr. BLASHILL said he had received a 
letter from Mr. G. Aitchison, and also one from Professor T 
Roger Smith, both of whom were unable to be present owing 
to other engagements. Mr. Blashill read an extract from Mr. 
Aitchison’s letter, to the effect that he thought few things more 
important to architectural students when they had finished. 
their course of study than travel in Italy, and if the cost was 
what it was when he travelled through France and Italy, and 
lived there for two and a half years on an outlay of 130/. per 
annum, visiting Havre, Paris, Lyons, Avignon, Marseilles, 
Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Amalfi, Salerno, Pzestum. 
Perugia, Assisi, Florence, Lucca, Pistoja, Troyes, Dijon, Paris, 
Geneva, Lausanne, Milan, Verona, Venice, Padua, Ferrara, 
Ravenna, and Bologna. To see the inside of the. 


‘Pantheon would, in his opinion, be a sufficient reward for. 


a visit there; but there was another object to be gained 


in seeing the enduring character of Roman work, con- 


trasting as it did with our own flimsy construction. Through- 
out Italy, but more especially in the north, we saw works. 
of the early Renaissance which, as a rule, could be seen. 
nowhere else, and. these works were characterised by 
such perfection .of proportion, elegant simplicity of outline 
and perfection of detail, that it was an education in itself, and 
in these buildings and monuments the most original and deli- 
cate sculpture was to be found, only to be surpassed by that of 
ancient Grecce. These buildings and. monuments showed us, 
too, the very slight way in which we studied compared with the. 
early masters of the Renaissance, who were first goldsmiths, 
then painters, then sculptors,and who rose eventually to be. 
architects, not merely in giving designs but in many cases 
working out the whole monument, sculpture, and all with their 
own hands. Besides the size and grandeur of Italian buildings 


_ the winter time was often most intense. 
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we saw there the perfection of architecture, z.¢. when combined 
with painting and with sculpture. In St. Mark’s, at Venice, 
we have the finest example of what a Christian cathedral should 
be—the: construction looked stable. You never asked yourself 
why it did not fall on you as in a vaulted Gothic cathedral. 

Professor T.. ROGER SMITH, in his letter, intimated that he 
cordially concurred in the aim of the paper. He was sure that 
some acquaintance with Italy was of the greatest possible value 
to any and every student of architecture, and as there were 
many whose circumstances rendered it impossible for them to 
spend as long a time as would be desirable, a short visit was 
far better than nothing. Had he been able to be present, he 
should haveisaid a-word on the desirability of preparing before- 
hand. _A student could see many things if he knew what to 
look for, and:which would escape his notice if he went unin- 
structed, and, if they were to make the most of every hour in a 
short visit, they could only do so by being well prepared by 
consulting books: of reference, engravings, &c., that bore upon 
the part’ of the country which they went to, and that spoke of 
the history and. quality of the works of art which would come 
under their observation. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that in England we gained our 
knowledge: of :Classic principally from books, whereas the 
effect, when the Renaissance buildings were seen in the 
concrete, was more vivid and more educational. If they 
studied the evolution of the Roman architecture and understood 
the lines it proceeded on, they could not fail to derive great 
benefit. As to a class of preparation, he thought the object 
would be obtained by arranging a sub-committee of members 
who had travelled in Italy. . 

Mr. H. L. FLORENCE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Blashill for his address. Italy and its cities and phases of art, 
&c., had been the subject of so many papers, and had been so 
frequently discussed, that he hardly could have expected a 
paper that presented so much in the way ofnovelty. He hoped 
that students would not neglect what had been shown to them 
as practicable. Mr. Blashill’s paper would, he believed, be the 
cause of many papers on Italy later on. One great advantage 
of a visit to Italy was that it was the one country where the 
union of the arts with architecture was found, and it was only 
in one where this was the case that they got architecture in its 
perfection. 

Mr. GorcH: seconded the vote of thanks. Mr. Blashill 
recommended a three-weeks’ trip, but for his own part he had 
not had three weeks’ holiday since he left school. The time, 
if you could getiit, could not be better employed than in visiting 
Italy. Going to Italy would be like visiting a large museum; 
and unless you ‘had mapped out a scheme beforehand, and 
limited yourself to it, you would get into a frightful muddle. 

Mr. L. STOKES observed that it was a wonderful help in 
such a trip’ tohdve a slight knowledge, at any rate, of the 
language. Mr. Blashill suggested that a party should go 
together, and the plan had its advantages ; but there were dis- 
advantages also. One person generally took the lead and 
studied up the: places and buildings to be visited, and the 
others did not: It was certainly easier to be taken about, but 
one learnt more by taking oneself about. 

Mr. CLARKSON said he thought Mr. Blashill was not alluding 
to holidays, but’ rather as to what should be a part of the 
student’s work and education. As to a class of preparation, all 
that was meant, he presumed, was that students intending to 
go to Italy should be able to put themselves in relation with 
others who had been there or could advise them. 

Mr. H.: LOVEGROVE spoke of the advantage of actually 
seeing the buildings of Italy. Sketches and measured drawings 
gave a knowledge of how effects were produced, which could 
not be gained from looking at photographs. 

Mr. H. W: Pratr advised the avoidance of hotels, \c., 
where French and English were spoken, and then the expenses 
did not mount’up. It should be known also that the cold in 
With regard to mosaic 
work, there was now a great amount of mosaic pavements In 
London which was‘ quite a parody on the work seen in Italy. 
It was perhaps a small matter, but in his opinion good work 
depended on ‘the work being carried out on the model of the 
old work. f 

Mr. Hooper said he supposed Mr. Blashill only wished to 
get them over the Italian frontier, so that, once there, they 
would stop more'than the three weeks. The expense ofa 
longer stay was'less'than that of a short one, the expenses of 
the railway journey; &c., being distributed over a longer time. 
As to expense, it should indeed be looked on as part of their 
education, and education must cost something. _ pit 

The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. ; j 

Mr. BLASHILE, in the course of his reply, said that he took 


interest in travelling students, but his interest that night was. 


with those'studénts who could not stay more than three weeks 
away. Mr. H: D. Appleton had told him that he should be 


delighted to take the names of any who were willing to go for. 
a trip to Italy. “If,” said Mr. Blashill in conclusion, “we do 


not go, our clients will, and soon it will be only architects who 
do not go to Italy.” They must. not let themselves be left 
behind in the race of knowledge, which in this case was also 
enjoyment. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


CONVERSAZIONE to celébrate the opening of the’ 
_& eleventh session of the Manchester Architectural Asso-' 
ciation was held on Tuesday evening in the lecture-hall of the 
Atheneum. A numerous company was received by the Presi-- 
dent (Mr. Lawrence Booth), and a portion of the evening was 
pleasantly spent by an inspection of a capital collection of’ 
architectural drawings, models, and specimens of building 
materials. - The official drawings and models of the Man-’ 
chester Ship Canal were amongst the exhibits, and explained 
by Mr. Daniel Adamson. The President opened the formal: 
proceedings with an address, in which he paid a tribute to the. 
late Bishop Fraser. He then said that it was no longer neces-: 
sary for an architect to justify his existence. The profession” 
was a duty thrust upon them more and more every day. - That: 
Association was composed for the most part of the younger’ 
members of the profession, who had banded themselves together’ 
for the purpose of advancement, and were looking forward to a’ 
still brighter future for the profession. He could vouch for the’ 
good and useful work which they had done in their classes,' 
their sketching tours, and in a variety of practical work. The - 
prospects of the Association were of the brightest description, 
some of the best men in the profession having promised to read 
a series of papers during the session. - 

The Bishop of Salford (Dr. Vaughan), in the course of some’ 
remarks, pointed out that architecture had no finality. Although- 
the profession had been hard at work thousands of years, it. 
had not been able to produce what. might be called a perfect- 
structure so as to satisfy all persons’ desires. That fact ought’ 
to afford some consolation to young architects, as they had a’ 
wide field in which to exercise their genius. He should like to’ 
see the architecture of our streets improved. ‘There was plenty’ 
of room for improvement, especially in Manchester. In that’ 
city, and even in London, too much uniformity prevailed. A’ 
little more variety of design would be pleasing to the eye and 
an advantage in every respect. ; 

A selection of songs and music was given during the 
evening, : 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE first meeting for the winter session.of the Junior 
Debating Club was held at the rooms, Cook Street, on 
November 9, Mr. W. H. Greene in the chair. There was a good 
attendance of members. Mr. J. B. Hikins opened the meeting 
by reading a few extracts from Sir W. Scott, Goldsmith, and 
Dickens, describing pieces read by rough sketches. A dis- 
cussion followed, in which the’ chairman, Messrs. Holt, 
Stephenson, Anderson, and others took part. After the 
usual vote of thanks, Mr. Holt then gave a very interesting 
description of the New Exchange Station now being erected in 
Tithebarn Street. 


A COPPER-PLATE BY FAITHORNE. 


URING tthe visit to Kilpeck by the members of the 
Gloucester Cathedral Society, one of the villagers showed 
to a representative of the Gloucester Chronicle a curious relic 
of the seventeenth century—an original copper-plate likeness 
of a young cavalier, engraved by Faithorne—which had been 
found within the precincts of: Kilpeck Castle, near the old keep. 
This relic was purchased by Mr. H. W. Bruton, who has 
allowed the plate to be used for one of the illustrations of the 
volume of the “Records.” The Rev. Mr. Bazeley writes of this 
portrait :— 

On referring to “ A Catalogue Raisonné of the Select Col- 
lection of Engravings of an Amateur” we find on page 267 a 
fac-simile of this portrait, engraved by Sawyer, and on page 270 
the following description :—“ Portrait, in an oval, of a gentle- 
man with flowing hair, dressed in a habit with slashed sleeves, 
and a cloak, which he holds with both hands ; he has a falling 
band with tassels, and a sword belt: On the right is a shield 
of arms, bearing a chevron gules on a field argent, between 
three unicorns rampant azure. On a pillar to the left is written 
‘/JEt.. sue 24, and at the bottom is the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘Nec me mea fallit Imago—Guli. Fdithorne de. et 
fe. It is considered to be unique, and is from the collec- 
tions of Marriette, Sir J. W. Lake, and Sir Mark Sykes. 
It appears froma very careful search in the Heralds’ Col- 
lege that the arms are those. of Rogers of Devonshire.” In 
the above description the tincture of the chevron. is wrongly 
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given. In the /ac-s/mile by Sawyer, as well as in the copper 
plate, it is sable. On referring to Papworth’s “Ordinary of 
British Armoury,” I find the following coat of arms given by 
him :—“ Arg. a chev. betw. three unicorns salient sa: Moning- 
ton, Sarnesfield Court, co. Hereford.” No mention is made of 
the arms of Rogers of Devonshire, nor of any other family save 
Monington bearing a chevron between three unicorns. The 
tincture of the unicorns is given by Papworth as sable; in the 
engraving it is azure. There are some monuments in Sarnes- 
field Church to the Monington family, one bearing the family 
arms, but the rector of Sarnesfield tells me that the tinctures 
are not now distinguishable. The fact that Sarnesfield and 
Kilpeck are both in Herefordshire, and not far distant from one 
another, leads me to believe that the portrait represents one of 
the members of the family of Monington who lived during the 
Civil Wars. C. J. Robinson, in his “ Mansions of Hereford- 
shire,” gives a pedigree of the Moningtons, from which it 
would seem that Richard Monington, of Sarnesfield, by his 
second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Wintour, of 
Lydney, had two sons, Edward, aged twelve, in 1634, and there- 
fore in his twenty-fourth year in 1645, who died s.p. ; and John, 
who married Gaynor Roberts and-succeeded to his father’s or 
brother’s estates. It is probable that the portrait represents one 
of these two brothers. William Faithorne, the engraver, at the 
breaking out of the Civil War in 1642, espoused the cause of 
Charles I., and accompanied him on his travels. He was made 
prisoner at the sacking of Basing House by Cromwell in 1645, 
and confined in Aldersgate prison ; after a while he was released 
and sent abroad. About 1652 Faithorne returned to England 
and set up a shop at the sign of the “ Ship,” near Temple Bar, 
were he sold books and prints, and engraved for other book- 
sellers. He retired in 1680 from business as a bookseller, but 
continued to engrave portraits. He died in 1691. His sons, 
Henry and William, were also engravers. The costume of the 
figure leads me to think that it was one of the earliest of 
Faithorne’s engravings. The Moningtons also sided with 
Charles I., and suffered in his service. Probably Faithorne 
met Edward Monington at Raglan Castle and engraved his 
portrait during his visits there with Charles I., between the 3rd 
of July and the 15th of September, 1645. The plate was handed 
ever to its, purchaser at once, and he lost it during the siege and 
destruction of Kilpeck Castle, in the latter part of the same 
year. The unique copy of the engraving, a facsimile of which 
appears in the “ Catalogue Raisonné,” may have been a proof 
struck off in Herefordshire, and no other copies were taken of 
it until 240 years afterwards. 


ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY. 


tpeee following is the full text of the important report by 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, on the dangerous condition of the 
steeple of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry :— 

Since the restoration of the tower of St. Michael’s has been 
commenced, it has been possible to make much fuller examina- 
tions of its condition than could be done before. This has 
been the case not only with the foundations, but almost equally 
with the interior of the tower, for as soon as the brick wail 
which filled up the great arch at the west end.of the nave was 
removed, the lower part of the beautiful lantern became much 
more visible from the additional light which was admitted, and 
the gradual removal of the timber framework which filled the 
interior has exposed the surface of the walls to view, and 
revealed their true condition. In this way many cracks and 
settlements have been discovered in addition to those already 
known, and the walls generally have been found to be in a 
terribly shattered state. The further knowledge thus gained 
has thrown new light on tbose cracks which could be seen 
before, and shows that many of them, which appeared to be due 
only to local settlements connected with the large window 
openings, &c., were in reality a result of the general failure of 
the structure. a 

Simultaneously with these discoveries, the examination of 
the foundations was begun, with the result of explaining in the 
most unmistakable way the origin of the mischief which has 
taken piace. It had always been stated, as an ascertained fact, 
that the tower of St. Michael’s was securely built on the solid 
rock, but this has now been found to bean entire mistake. The 
first hole which was sunk was at the north-west angle, and this 
revealed such an alarming condition of things that it was at 
once seen that it would be imprudent to go any further without 
erecting powerful “shores” of timber, so as to give temporary 
support to the tower while the necessary excavations were being 
made. Although this work is beyond the provisions of the con- 
tract, and of a Costly nature, I had no hesitation in ordering it 
to be done at once; for I felt convinced that in all measures 
required for the absolute security of the tower, I should have 
the full support of the committee. Nor was there any time to 
be lost ; the work of erecting the “ shores ” has, therefore, been 


carried out, and I 
completed. 

So far from the tower resting upon the underlying rock, as” 
had always been believed to be the case, we find that while the 
rock hes at a variety of different depths, hardly any part of the’ 
foundation has been carried down to it. There is generally a 
considerable thickness of either undisturbed clay or made’ 
earth, or sometimes of both, between the underside of the: 


am glad to say it has been satisfactorily 


foundations and the top of the rock. . 4 
One startling fact which has been ascertained is, that the 
whole of the foundations were originally formed of stones: 
bedded in soft clay instead of mortar. The joints are wide 
and very irregular, and it will readily be understood that such 
construction as this must always be‘liable to compression. - 

The most remarkable feature, however, which has been 
discovered relating to the tower is its position on the extreme: 
verge of an ancient quarry, from which no doubt the stone for ° 
the original church was obtained. This quarry lies to the 
north-west of the tower, and is so close to it that one of the’ 
north-west buttresses is actually built over the edge, with its’ 
foundations going down to the bottom at a depth of 23 feet’ 
below the surface. The adjoining buttress rests partly on 
the shelving edge of the rock face, which runs from east to 
west. : 4 ' 

This strange circumstance must have been a great source of: 
weakness to this angle, and we find that a considerable subsid- 
ence took place here at a very early date, probably before the 
tower was finished, which has continued on to much. more 
recent times ; indeed there is reason for thinking that this 
movement has never quite ceased. The effect of this settle- 
ment of the north-west angle has been most serious ; the whole 
structure is wrenched throughout its entire height, all parts 
being forced to incline in this direction, and the stonework: 
being crushed and torn asunder in every part as the tower has 
accommodated itself to its altered form. { 

It is found that the west wall overhangs 17 inches and the 
north about 11. This might have been very apparent had it: 
not been for the irregular outline of the buttresses and other 
parts caused by the decay of the stone. This so’ masks the 
inclination that I could not believe it possible till I had the’ 
tower plumbed a second time in my presence, when I found 
the figures I have given to be quite correct. The dropping of 
this angle. has also been shown very clearly by drawinga true 
level line round the walls, just above the plinth. This shows 
that the highest part is the:south-east angle, where the stair 
turret is; from here the plinth falls each way, the south-west 
angle being about 3 inches down, the north-east about 2}, 
while the north-west is as much as 8. From this it will be seen 
that while the north-west angle has subsided more than any. 
other part, the whole foundation has failed to a considerable 
extent. If all parts had settled equally no very serious mis- 
chief would have followed ; it is the very irregular settlement 
which has had such a serious effect in dislocating the stone- 
work, . 
Such being the condition of the tower, it has become im- 
peratively necessary to undertake more extensive works of 
repair than had previously been contemplated. ‘These addi- 
tional works are of two kinds—those relating to the foundation 
and those to the superstructure. 

The works which have to be carried out to remedy the 
defects in the foundations have for their object, first, to carry 
down the ancient work, so as to make it really rest on the solid 
rock ; and, secondly, to remove the weakness caused from the 
first, by clay having been used in place of mortar, . . 

It is, of course, only possible to deal with such foundations 
gradually. It would be most imprudent to open out any large 
section at one time; we shall therefore proceed by sinking a 
series of holes only large enough to allow one man to work in. 
These have been begun at the weakest part, and great progress 
has already been made in securing it from .any possibility of 
further settlement. The clay and earth which we find below 
the foundation is being removed to as great an extent as can 
safely be done, and powerful stone landings, with brickwork 
and cement concrete substituted for it, resting upon the rock 
below. The joints of the stonework which we find filled with 
soft clay are being carefully raked out, and cement ina liquid 
state run in, so as.to fill them up solidly. In addition to these 
works, each of the holes which is sunk is filled up with cement 
concrete, which is incorporated with the structure of the actual 
foundation, and so forms a very important extension of it. 
This process will gradually be carried all round the tower, and 
I confidently hope that when it has been completed, a very. 
strong foundation will be secured. ) 

Turning now to the tower itself, it is needless for me to 
point out how very serious the state of things is with which we 
have to deal. I have never met with anything so bad as the 
condition we find. The origin, no doubt, of all the mischief is 
the essential weakness of the foundations, which led to the 
subsidence of the tower towards the north-west, and to the 
general dislocation of the stonework. 

But, in addition to all this, there have been two other causes 
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at work, both tending to increase the evil. The stone used was 
of a kind quite unable to withstand the action of the weather, 
which had led to the decayed state of the exterior; this action 
has probably been much assisted by the numerous fissures in 
the walls, on which the wind and rain would act with additional 
effect. The other great source of injury has been beyond all 
doubt the vibration caused by the heavy peal of bells, which, 
acting on walls and buttresses’ shattered to the extent I have 
described, could not fail to aggravate the mischief. At the end 
of the last century this fact was so clearly recognised that the 
huge framework of timber, which has just been removed, was 
erected, in order to relieve the walls of the tower from the 
weight and vibration of the bells. The intention was excellent, 
but unhappily it failed in execution, for the upper beams were 
so fixed as to have a direct bearing on the walls, and every 
movement of the bell-frame was in this way communicated to 
them, instead of being taken by the framework below. 

Thus everything has conspired towards the injury and what 
must have ultimately been the destruction of the most beautiful 
steeple in the country. The evil has lasted so long, and has 
been allowed to proceed to such a degree, that it could hardly 
have gone further without some great disaster, and it may truly 
be said that the work of restoration has not been taken in hand 
a single day too soon. 

The work of repairing the various settlements will demand 
the greatest skill and care; it must be done slowly, only a 
comparatively small portion of the walls being dealt with at 
one time. 

It has occurred to me as well as to the contractor that, in 
order to deal satisfactorily with the inclination of the tower 
towards the north-west, something should, if possible, be done 
beyond the more usual works of restoration. 

The west wall, as I have said, overhangs its base about 
17 inches, and the north about 11. . The proposal I have to lay 
before the committee is to bring forward the lower part of these 
walls about two-thirds of these distances, and to rebuild them 
to a true vertical line; this would have the effect of thicken- 
ing the lower part of the walls, and reducing the inclined por- 
tion considerably, thus adding to their strength and restoring 
in a measure the proper balance of the tower. At the same 
time the faces of the buttresses would require to be dealt with 
in a corresponding manner, the object being to give additional 
strength, and while doing this to prevent the beautiful symmetry 
of the tower from being injured by its inclination. 

Mr. Thompson has prepared estimates for this mode of 
dealing with the walls as well as for the additional work which 
has to be done to the foundations. ‘The latter is so absolutely 
necessary that I have directed him to proceed with it without 
delay, but the alteration in the face of the walls and buttresses 
is not equally essential and does not need to be proceeded 
with immediately. I hope, however, the committee will take it 
into their very careful consideration. 


II, 


Having fully described the present condition of the struc- 
ture, the remaining point on which I have to express my 
opinion is the question whether or not it will be wise to rehang 
the peal of bells in the restored tower. I have given most 
caretul consideration to this, knowing, on the one hand, how 
strong the desire is in Coventry to have the bells once more in 
their old position, and feeling, on the other, the heavy responsi- 
bility which rests on me to provide for the permanent stability 
of the fabric. 

There are two considerations which have to be taken into 
account—the one architectural, and the other purely practical. 
The first resolves itself into a simple choice between the bells 
and the lantern. It is now possible to see this grand feature 
for the first time for nearly acentury. It is most sadly mutilated 
and disfigured in every way ; its door and its windows blocked 
up, its walls shattered in every part with hideous cracks, and its 
once beautiful stone groining poised close on 100 feet above the 
floor, represented by nothing more than the broken stumps 
of its vaulting ribs; and yet, even in this melancholy con- 
dition, where can its equal be found in any other parish 
church ? 

It is, indeed, a most noble feature, second only in beauty 
and stateliness to the exterior of the tower. The admiration 
my father felt for this part of the church is admirably expressed 
in his letter which has been so often referred to. 

All this must be entirely sacrificed if the bells are to be 
replaced, for at whatever height they are hung a chamber must 
be provided for the ringers, and this would of necessity destroy 
the Jantern ; all that could, at the best, be shown of it being the 
lower storey terminating at the top of the bottom range of 
windows. : 

This is the architectural objection to the bells. . 

Supposing, however, that it were thought well to make thi 
great sacrifice, and to obliterate one of the very finest features 
in the church, we should then have to, consider the still more 
important question whether the tower can ever become strong 
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enough to bear without risk the strain caused by the vibration 
of a peal of twelve heavy bells. 

1 will not dwell on the well-known fact that the tower was 
never built to carry a heavy peal, and that from the absence 
of any ringing-chamber its bells could never have been rung in 
the modern way, but only chimed by ringers standing on the 
pavement Ioo feet below ; the practical question we have to. 
decide is whether the steeple when restored in the strongest 
manner possible will be able to carry the bells without risk of 
injury. 

1 have described the present state of the tower and its 
foundations in my first report, and explained the various means 
by which it is proposed to remedy its ruinous condition. The 
foundations, bad as they now are, will, I am satisfied, be made 
perfectly substantial and incapable of any further settlement.’ 
The terrible series of cracks found in the walls of the tower 
itself will be bonded in the strongest possible way, and every 
interstice filled up with powerful cement, In this way, and by 
adding to the thickness of the lower part of two of the walls, if 
this should be decided on, a great change will be effected, and 
the wounds which the structure has received from various causes 
will practically be healed. 

Still, when all is done, two sources of anxiety must remain. 
In the first place, the tower will continue seriously out. of the 
perpendicular. The thickening of the base of the west and 
north walls would reduce this evil, as will also the extension of 
some of the buttresses. Much will at the same time be done 
to prevent the inclination of the tower being seen, but it is im- 
possible to cure it radically by any means short of rebuilding. 
This will be manifest to all, and the leaning condition would 
clearly become an element of weakness as soon as any vibra- 
tion was communicated to the walls. 

The second cause for anxiety, and which I consider the 
most important, lies in the nature of the stone originally em- 
ployed in building the tower. 

Its inability to withstand the weather is not its only fault ; 
it is essentially a weak stone, wholly unable to bear any excep-’ 
tional strain. 

This may be seen now in every part of the structure, for, 
although the courses are very deep and the stones large and 
admirably worked, yet wherever any unequal strain has been 
caused by the settlements, the stones have split up into two or 
more parts, evidently offering but little resistance to the force 
acting on them, 

This is especially clear in the buttresses, nearly all of which: 
are split vertically through many courses, owing to the main 
walls sinking a very little more than these projecting parts. 

Had the stones been really strong this would have resulted 
in their becoming dislocated to a small extent, and drawn away 
from each other by the unequal settlement, only one here and 
there being broken through ; but in this case, owing to the 
extreme want of tenacity or toughness in the stone, it has 
always given way, the joints, except where in the line of fracture, 
being generally undisturbed, showing in fact that the stone was 
not so good as the mortar. 

The same action may be seen close to the ground inside the 
tower below the large windows. Here the north-west and south- 
west corners of the structure have gone down some inches, 
while the adjoining walls under the windows, being much less 
heavily weighted, have not followed at the same rate, and a 
great fracture between the two parts has been produced ; the 
way in which the individual stones have broken is very remark- 
able, and certainly shows the weakness of their texture. 

This is, then, the nature of the material of which the tewer 
is built; and though we are about to reface the exterior with a 
much-harder stone, and to deal with the various cracks and 
settlements in such a way as to make these parts at least as 


| strong as when they were first built, yet the vast bulk of the 


stonework will of necessity be the same as before, for to alter 
this would mean nothing short of rebuilding the whole with 
new materials. So that though we shall be able to make the 
steeple perfectly substantial and able to stand firmly for cen- 
turies to come, yet the fact of its being constructed of such an 
unsuitable stone renders the tower peculiarly unfitted to resist 
the vibration.caused by a heavy peal of bells. 

I need hardly point out how much the circumstance of the 
tower being inclined from the perpendicular tends to aggravate 
the effect of such movements. 

I do not say that this vibration would inevitably cause fresh 
settlements—it is impossible to speak with absolute certainty 
on such a point; but I am sure there would be very great 
danger of such being the case, and considering the value of the 
steeple, unequalled as it is for grace and perfection of design, 
as well as the great expense now being incurred in its restora- 
tion, I am of opinion that this is too serious a risk to run. 

Some, perhaps, will say that one chief use of a great tower 
is to carry bells. I would suggest to them that the steeple of 
St. Michael’s should in future become a clock tower, with what- 
ever number and weight of bells may be thought desirable. 
There is also plenty of space in the belfry for a fine peal of 
carillons. No harm would be done by a dead weight such as 
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chiming bells would add, for the tower will have ample strength 
for the purpose. It is the vibration caused by bells being 
rung which should certainly be avoided. 

You are spending a sum of 20,o00/. in rescuing the most 
beautiful steeple in England from ruin; do not let your next 
step be one which may bring it once more into an equally 
lamentable condition. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 


A, Hla acting committee for the extension scheme have passed 

the following resolution :—“ The committee having before 
them information which warrants the expectation that at an 
early date they will be in a position to communicate to the 
subscribers the results of their liberality in contributing towards 
the University new buildings scheme, and to make a fermal 
transfer of the educational buildings to the Senatus Academicus 
as originally contemplated, and having regard to the active 
interest which Sir George Harrison has from the first, and 
especially during his term of office as Lord Provost, shown in 
the undertaking, and to his valuable services in connection 
with the building fund, unanimously resolve that His Lord- 
ship be requested to act as the representative of the committee 
in making the formal transfer of the buildings to the Senatus 
Academicus.” 


OLD BIRMINGHAM. 


T is intended that Birmingham shall follow the fashion of 
constructing imitations of Medizval local architecture on 

the occasion of the visit of the British Association next year, 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee held on Tuesday, 
Mr. C. J. Hart read the report of the exhibition sub-committee, 
which stated that the question of the place, the duration, and 
the expense of the proposed exhibition had been carefully con- 
sidered, and the sub-committee had adopted a scheme which 
they believed would be a success. Some desire having been 
expressed that the exhibition should be kept open for about six 
months, the sub-committee obtained much valuable information 
from the secretary of the late exhibition at Wolverhampton. 
Finding that it was impossible to obtain Bingley Hall for 
more than two months, and that a longer period would entail 
the erection of a suitable building at a cost of at least 3,500/,, 
the sub-committee considered they were not justified in running 
such a large pecuniary risk. They had, however, deemed it 
desirable that the exhibition should not be confined to the 
members of the British Association, but that it should be kept 
open altogether for a period of one month. They had, there- 
fore, decided to rent Bingley Hall, the only available suitable 
building, from August 8 until October 8, at the rental of 220/. 
for the full period. The chairman and honorary secretary had 
called upon several of the leading manufacturers, and had 
found them generally very willing to-operate in the movement. 
The sub-committee believed that the exhibition would not only 
be a success, but that it would afford an excellent opportunity 
of displaying the diversity of Birmingham and district manu- 
factures and the excellence of the workmanship. The area from 
which manufactures would be admitted had been discussed, and 
a radius of fifteen miles from Birmingham had been decided 
upon. To make the hall more attractive it was proposed to 
form under the galleries streets of Old Birmingham workshops 
similar to those in Old London at South Kensington. The 
shops would show processes of manufactures, chiefly of quaint 
trades. Above would be representations of old Warwickshire 
architecture. The electric light would be used for the illumina- 
tion of the building. A careful estimate of the probable 
expenditure and receipts had been prepared, and the sub- 
committee, whilst hoping there would be no loss, yet considered 
t would be well for the hon. treasurer to include 1,000/. on 
account of the exhibition in the guarantee fund which would be 
raised in connection with the visit of the association. Mr. 
Lawley Parker moved the adoption of the report, saying that 
it was proposed that the area from which industrial exhibits 
should be received should be fifteen miles, and therefore the 
exhibition would be purely alocal one. That limitation would not 
apply to the natural history section, but an area would be fixed 
which would be considered to represent the natural history of 
the district. “Old Birmingham” and the other decorations 
would give the building as cheerful an aspect as possible, and, 
altogether, Bingley Hall would be made interesting and attrac- 
tive to visitors. Thanks to Messrs. Chance, they would 
probably have a revolving electric lighthouse in the centre of 
the exhibition, and the committee were also sanguine of having 
an electric fountain of some kind. He was told that this was 
the first time the industrial exhibition in connection with the 
British Association had been limited in area; but, with the 
gteat diversity and excellence of the Birmingham manufactures, 
he was sure the exhibition would reflect credit on the town. 


As to the financial prospect, if they could only succeed in 
attracting as many people to the exhibition during the month 
as visited the hall during the five days of the cattle show, they - 
should not want a guarantee fund of more than 1,000/. They 
were Sanguine, however, that a much larger number of visitors 
would attend, in which case the fund would not be encroached 
upon at all. No charge would be made for the space occupied 
by exhibitors, it being desired to give the best manufacturers 
some inducement to exhibit exarnples of their work.—Mr. C. J. 
Hart seconded the resolution, and, after a short discussion, it 
was carried. ; 


TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME. 


HE opening lecture of the Fine Arts Classes of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh was delivered on the 5th inst., 
by Professor Baldwin Brown, the subject being “ The Topo- 
graphy of Rome.” After giving a sketch of the chief topo- 
graphical features of Rome, illustrating his remarks by 
reference to maps and models, he discussed the question 
whether the geographical position of Rome was suitable for a 
city with pretensions to be the capital of the world. His con- 
clusion was that while the situation was suitable to it as the 
Italian capital, it was not so suitable for the capital of the 
world. The climate seemed to have been pretty much the 
same in ancient times as it was now. Rome had considerable 
advantages in a sanitary point of view, though it had a reputa- 
tion for its fevers. It had excellent air on its hills; its water 
supply and system of drainage were better than those of any. 
city in the world. Its death-rate was 22 per 1,000, as compared 
with 30 per 1,000 in Florence. It suffered: very much, of 
course, from the malaria which was also a scourge in the olden 
times, and which had its origin in the swampy . ground 
between Rome and the sea. Strangers were apt to be 
disappointed. with the first view ot Rome; they could 
not make out where the famous seven hills were, none 
being higher than 250 feet above sea level, and the Tiber had 
very much shrunk from its former size. The forests of the 
Campagna having been cut down, the atmosphere was less 
moist than formerly. Speaking of the old historical traditions 
regarding the founding of Rome and its early kings, Professor 
Baldwin Brown said that there was a decided reaction in favour 
of tradition. The scepticism of the last generation went too 
far in rejecting all tradition and these stories of the seven kings 
of Rome. Remus and Romulus were now credited with having 
a certain historical value. The early settlement of Rome by 
the Latins and the growth of the city were traced: The first 
beginning of the great public works was in the time of Appius 
Claudius, B.c. 312; the great development of the architecture 
of Rome took place later under Greek influences, Cato build- 
ing the first of the basilicas. In so far as the public buildings 
were concerned, the great Augustus left a Rome of marble 
where he had found one of brick; and Nero did the same for 
Rome in respect to its private buildings. The splendour of 
Rome culminated in the time of Hadrian. In looking at the 
architecture of Rome, they must distinguish between what 
belonged to the national character and what was due to Greek 
influence. The characteristic Roman buildings were the 
aqueducts, the great system of conduits, and their roads and 
bridges. These were all expressive of the great Roman idea of 
unity, and were much the more interesting study. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


i Pits eighteenth session of this institution was opened on 

Monday evening with an address by the new president 
(Mr. Edward I’Anson) to a crowded audience. After a refer- 
ence to the rapid growth of the institution (the number of 
members now on the register being nearly 1,200), the president 
reviewed the important work in which surveyors have been 
engaged during his forty years of practice in connection with 
public improvements in London and elsewhere, dating for the 
most part from about 1836. The address comprised an elabo- 
rate statement of the improvements carried out since 1856 by 
the Metropolitan Board’ of Works, alone representing an 
expenditure of upwards of ten millions over and above the vast 
sums spent in freeing the metropolitan bridges and in the 
acquisition of open spaces for the use of the public. The 
president also gave some curious statistics illustrative of the 
variations of farm rents over continuous periods ranging 
between 1553 and 1885 in connection with the property of a 
body with which he was officially connected, The address 
closed with an exhaustive analytical review of the various 
measures affecting landed and house property which are likely 
to occupy the early attention of the Legislature. 


Mr. N. Joyce, architect, Stafford, has been elected Mayor 
of the borough for the ensuing year. ; 


* 
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The Presidential Address. 


SIR,—With reference to your article on. the opening meet- 
ing of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and your 
allusion therein to a competition at Ipswich, a matter wholly 
irrelevant, but in which you speak of my action as judge, I beg 
to say a few words in reply. You say Mr. Christian under- 
took the office of judge “having the consciousness that none of 
the designs were likely to be carried out, for there was no 
money in hand.” This is not true, but if it were, my answer 
would be that between eighty and ninety gentlemen submitted 
designs for a church in the faith that they would be examined 
and reported on by a competent architect, and it was for them, 
and not for the judge, to discover whether there were funds for 
the erection of the building. But I should not have done my 
duty towards them had I declined to act for the reason you 
have mentioned. It is not a rare case in church work to begin 
Seoce to nothing, and yet to arrive at a complete result in the 
end. 

As regards the Public Offices, I would repeat that it was 
not my business as a judge to consider first the subject of the 
site. The lines of that site had been settled, and the designs 
in course of preparation months before I had been asked to sit 
in judgment. It was on designs prepared under fixed conditions 
that my opinion had to be given; and it would have been 
unfair to competitors had I declined to act. That the site was 
sufficient for the accommodation required according to the 
views of those who framed the conditiuns could not be denied, 
because the successful plans proved it to be.so; but I re- 
peatedly urged on the attention of the judges, and stated my 
opinion in writing, that considering the general beauty of that 
important thoroughfare, the crowding of so large a building on 
the existing line of frontage of Charing Cross would be seriously 
detrimental. My views on that subject were thoroughly well 
known, and would have been published but for intimation 
given that changes in that sense wou'd probably be made. 
Hence my silence. 

The exhibition of the model has considerably strengthened 
my opinion on the general question, and it is not yet too late 
for action to be taken. 

I will only add that your reporter is mistaken as to the cost 
I mentioned. I said hundreds of thousands, not 100,000/.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, EWAN CHRISTIAN. 


Italy for Students. 


S1R,—I shall be happy to receive the names of any members 
of the Architectural Association who would be willing to form 
a party to go to Italy for three weeks at Easter next year, in 
the way suggested by Mr. Blashill in the paper read by him at 
the meeting of the Association on Friday last, reported in your 
issue of this-week. It is proposed to form a sub-committee to 
obtain information on the subject at once.—-Faithfully yours, 

F HERBERT D. APPLETON. 

Wool Exchange, London, E.C.: 

November. 11, 1885. 


The Restoration of Westminster Hall. 


S1R,—The opinion of the English historian of architecture 
will be generally admitted to be of great, if not paramount, im- 
portance upon this question, for it appears that we must still 
consider it a question. In the Miveteenth Century for this 
month is a paper by him, in which he asserts with his usual 
logical acumen that a serious mistake is about to be committed 
in the manner of restoring this most interesting national 
edifice. He tells us that the Parliamentary Committee which 
had to determine an almost purely architectural question con- 
sisted of archeologists. With one exception architects were 
conspicuous by their absence. In the result the decision, as a 
matter of course, was in favour of an archeological view of the 
question, and Mr. Fergusson concludes with the advice that 
the mistake be at once remedied, as he is certain that the 
public voice will demand the removal of the ridiculous struc- 
ture which has been sanctioned. The remedy—the design he 
proposes to substitute—does not, in my humble opinion, go far 
enough. I think I shall be able to show, if you permit, that 
the local circumstances demand a much bolder and more 
radical treatment, and that if it were adopted a much more 
Satisfactory result would be secured. 

Architects, artists, and the public are unanimous in regret- 
ting the inadequate height of the Hall. Sir Charles Barry, 
who designed the adjacent lofty buildings, desired to raise the 
roof to improve the internal effect, the exterior being then of 
no importance, as it was intended to enclose it in a court. But 


a a 


now the circumstances are entirely changed. The Hall is to 
form part of the external elevation of the Parliament buildings, 
and it was agreed on all sides, when the old Law Courts were 
pulled down, that something must be done to improve the un- 
satisfactory state of things which was presented to the public 
eye. Assuming that Mr. Fergusson has made out a case 
sufficiently strong against the intended design to secure, at 
least, its reconsideration, I beg to offer a suggestion which 
appears to me to recommend itself both upon practical and 
artistic grounds. The local conditions of the problem may be 
briefly stated as follows :—The venerable Hall occupies an ex- 
posed external position it was not intended to do originally. 
Anciently it was in harmonious proportion with its adjacent 
buildings : now it is grievously out of proportion—a modern 
edifice of the loftiest dimensions having been erected against 
two of its sides, and, in effect, almost buried it. Moreover, the 
surrounding streets have been so much raised for parochial 
convenience, that it now stands in a sunk area many feet in 
depth. Thus the floor of the Hall is a storey lower than the 
Parliament House, to which the Hall forms a grand portal or 
vestibule. When the Law Courts existed here, there was a 
raison @étre for this which disappeared with the removal. 

Now I think it is a very pertinent question to put to our- 
selves, what ‘the great presiding architectural genius of this. 
locality—the late Sir Charles Barry—would have done if these 
conditions had been placed before him. He was equally prac- 
tical and artistic. 

I venture to think that he would first of all have raised the 
roof—bodily, perhaps—some 20 feet or more. Then he would 
have carefully removed the walls below, stone by stone. This 
done, he would have constructed a noble sub-hall or crypt (for 
which there is sufficient ancient authority), lofty and well 
lighted, so as to provide the needed additional committee- 
rooms. This operation would raise the new floor of the Hall 
above to the same level as that of the Houses of Parliament. 
From this elevated position the walls, buttresses, and windows 
of the old Hall would be reconstructed, stone by stone, with 
such restoration only as decay and obvious destruction de- 
manded, and the old roof would again crown their loftier 
summit. Finally, a grand flight of steps, similar to that at St. 
Paul’s, would lead up to the entrance door in the north front. 

By these means | venture to think that Westminster Hall 
would regain its proper relative position with regard to the 
building and the streets with which it is connected, something 
of architectural harmony and correct proportion would be 
secured, and we should preserve it intact for the pleasure and 
satisfaction of future generations without the questionable 
additions sanctioned by the committee. Ifthe work were well 
done, which it certainly would be in all its details under Mr. 
Pearson, the result would be honourable to the nation, and not 
unworthy of the genius of the great architect who designed the 
adjoining palace, and was interred in the adjacent abbey. _ 

I say nothing of the extra cost. If this should be decided 
to be the right thing to do, and should be adopted and 
carried out, the pulse of the country would be no more excited 
at the outlay than it is at the bill for an ironclad—not only a very 
temporary structure inceed, in comparison, but much more 
costly. FE. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Salperton.—The ancient church of Salperton has_ been 
reopened after restoration. Mr. John C. P. Higgs, of the firm. 
of Higgs & Rudkin, gave his services as architect for the work. 


Far Cotton.—The church of St. Mary, erected at Far 
Cotton, has been opened, The church is designed after the 
style of the early Gothic, and consists of a nave with clerestory,. 
north and south aisles, and north and south porches, a chancel 
with apsidal east end and north chancel aisle and vestry, with a 
heating-chamber beneath, and a tower and spire abutting upon 
the chancel aisle. The building is of local stone externally and 
internally, with wrought work to piers, arches, windows, door- 
ways, &c., in Bath stone. The interior is groined with Bath 
stone ribs and Ryland’s stone filling in. Mr. M. H. Holding, 
of Northampton, is the architect, and Mr. Thomas Cosford the 
contractor. 


Clifton, Penrith.—A Wesleyan chapel has just been, 
opened, having been built from the plans of Mr. T. Pollock, of 
Penrith. The contractors were—Mr. John Hope, for the 
masonry ; Mr. Joseph Brown, for the woodwork; Mr. Barton, 
for the slating; and Mr. Jackson, for the painting and 
plumbing—all of Penrith. 


Hudswell.—A church erected at this village, near Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, has been opened. The new church is built 
from the designs of Mr. Wheelhouse, of Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London. Mr. Harewood, of Manfield, near 
Darlington, was the contractor ; and Mr. Graham, of Stockton, 
clerk of works. The stone used for the building was procured 
from the local quarry. ae 
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Girton.—The new church of All Saints has been opened. 
The architects were Messrs. Usher & Anthony, of 9 St. Pauls 
Square, Bedford, and the contractors, Messrs. Page Bros., of 
Buckden, Hunts. 


‘westbere.—The parish church has been reopened after 
very careful repair. The windows of the building have curious 
fourteenth-century tracery of the type peculiar to Kent, and 
there is a considerable amount of remarkable ancient carving, 
all which has been preserved. The architect was Mr. E. P. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., of London. 


LEGAL. 


Southwark Police Court. 
(Before Mr. BRIDGE.) 
THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


On the 5th inst., Mr. George Lansdown, District Surveyor 
of East Newington and part of St. George the Martyr, South- 
wark, summoned Mr. Thomas Brown, 113 New Kent Road, for 
neglect of giving notice, under the 4Ist section of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, of certain works he had done to premises 
in Adam Street, New Kent Road, whereby he had rendered 
himself liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/., to be recovered 
before a justice of the peace. Mr. Bridge pointed out that the 
Legislature had considered it necessary in the Act to give 
power to inflict a heavy penalty for neglecting to give notice to 
district surveyors before commencing works. 

The District Surveyor proved that the defendant had rebuilt 
the front wall and part of chimney and back additions of a 
dwelling-house in rear of some premises in Adam Street, and 
that he had no notice from the builder of any work being done, 
the first intimation being that the roof had fallen in, throwing 
the new wall down and injuring four men. 

The Magistrate fined the defendant 4os. and 2s. costs. 


ARCHAZOLOGY. 


An Old Norwegian Wooden Book.—The process of 
restoring a characteristic old wooden church at Hopperstad, in 
the Hardes district of Sogne, in Norway, has brought to light 
an interesting Norwegian medizval relic. . In a closed niche a 
book, consisting of six wax tablets, was found, carefully enclosed 
in a casket of wood and leather. The tablets are of boxwood, 
covered with wax, each tablet having a thin border, so as to 
hinder the tablets from sticking together on closing the book; 
this precaution has helped to keep it in excellent preservation. 
The contents are chiefly drawings, made by a fine style, repre- 
senting scenes from village and rural life. At the end there is 
a large catalogue in Latin of various kinds of animals, with a 
translation into old Norwegian ; and from this it has been con- 
jectured that the greater portion of the book dates from the 
close of, the thirteenth century. But there are indications that 
part of the book is of earlier date. The tablets are fastened 
together at the back, and the cover is carved and inlaid with 
various small pieces of differently coloured woods. The book 
has been placed in the Museum of Antiquities in the University 
of Christiania, and it is intended to publish it shortly in fac- 
simile. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., will deliver his inaugural address 
as Slade Professor at Oxford on Wednesday next. 

Mr. J. M. Whistler is to visit America, where he will lecture 
and paint. The exhibition at Dowdeswell Gallery of his works 
will contain a picture he has executed of a young woman play- 
ing the piano to a listening child. 

The Fine Art Exhibition at the Leeds Municipal 
Buildings was formally opened on Saturday. The pictures 
are all by living artists born in Yorkshire, and nearly 1,000 
works were sent in to the Committee of Selection. 


Mr. Wrigley, of Bury, has sent a cheque for roo/. to the 
Mayor of that town, towards the cost of a playground in Roch- 
dale Road, a movement being on foot for the purpose of 
obtaining a number of playgrounds for the town. 


An Organ Committee has been formed with the view of 
procuring a new organ for Christ Church, Dublin. Connected 
with the musical associations of the edifice are the names of 
Dr. Benjamin Rogers (1639), Dr. Richard Woodward (1765), 
Dr. John Spray (1795), Sir John Stevenson (1800), and Sir 
Robert P. Stewart. About 1,000/. will be required. 

The Centenary of the Royal Burgh of Macduff has been 
celebrated by the opening by Lord Fife of the new town hall, 
erected at a cost of about 3,000/. 


An East Window, designed by Mr. Burne-Jones, and 
executed by Messrs. Morris & Co., has been unveiled in St. 
Philip’s Church, Birmingham ; and also a reredos carried out 
by Mr. Bridgman, of Lichfield, from the designs of Mr. J. A. 
Chatwin. 


The Number of Visitors to the International Inventions 
Exhibition for the six months it has been opened was 3,760,581, 
making a daily average of 23,071. 


A Celtic Cross, 22 feet high, has been erected in Paisley 
churchyard as a memorial of the late Mr. Thomas Coats. 


-A Memorial Window was on Friday placed in the chancel 
of the church at Trumpington, where Professor Fawcett was 
buried. The window, which was designed and executed by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, contains two lights occupied by full- 
length figures of Fortitude and Charity. In the tracery above 
there is a demi-figure of Truth. The figures are profiled on a 
background of richly-coloured foliage. At the base is the 
inscription, “In memory of Henry Fawcett. Born August 26, 
1833. Died November 6, 1884.” The window has been put up 
by parishioners and other friends. 


Lord Powis has been elected to succeed the late Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynn as president of the Society of Cymm- 
rodorion. 


The American Architects have memorialised Congress to 
declare in the revision of the tariff laws that all designs, books, 
models, casts, photographs, and implements of architectural 
work be admitted into America free of duty. 


™. Charles Lucas read a paper on the works of Mr. R. P. 
Pullan at the meeting of the Société Centrale des Architectes, 
on the 4th inst. 


The Gothic Church of St. Mary, erected in the suburbs of 
Doncaster, from plans by Sir Edmund Beckett, has been 
opened. 


The Church of St. Michael, Cornhill, has been re- 
opened after renovation and repair’ carried out by Messrs. 
Trollope & Sons, of Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, under Mr. 
C. Reilly.. The church was decorated some thirty years ago 
from the designs of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 


Tenders have been invited for the temporary buildings for 
the Art Treasures Exhibition at Folkestone, the estimated cost 
of which is about 9,000/. 


The Belgian Technical Railway Commission has pro- 
nounced in favour of experiments on a large scale with steel 
railway sleepers. 


The Cheshunt Local Board of Health have adopted a 
scheme for the disposal of sewage, which, it is estimated, will 
cost the parish 38,800/. It is proposed to purchase a strip of 
land for the purpose of making an irrigation farm, which is at 
present under cultivation, in the Lea Valley. 


The Directors of the Dutch State Railways have given 
an order in Belgium for 25,000 steel sleepers. Orders for 
47,000 steel sleepers had been previously despatched by them 
to Germany. 


A Parliamentary Paper has been issued showing money 
ordered to be expended on sites and buildings of the lunatic 
asylums in Ireland for the last twenty years, viz., from January 
I, 1865, to January 1, 1885. The gross sum expended amounts 
to 569,468/. 


The List of applications for shares in the Company of 
Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, closes for London and country 
en Tuesday, the 17th inst. ‘The full prospectus of the Com- 
pany appears on page 15 of the “Contract Reporter” in this 
number. 


The Merionethshire County Magistrates have decided 
that a memorial portrait of the late Sir Watkin W. Wynn shall 
be painted and placed in the County Hall, Bala, and subscrip- 
tions are being made for the purpose. 


Alderman Sir R. N. Fowler, Bart., M.P., has consented 
to present the City Guilds’ scholarships, prizes, and certificates 
at a meeting to be held on Wednesday evening, December 9, 
at the Salters’ Hall, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. The Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor will preside. ; 


The Late Earl of Shaftesbury.—In order to perpetuate 
the memory of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, forty years Presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Christian Association, a Scholar- 
ship has been established in connection with the Exeter Hall 
(London) University Classes. It is of the annual value of 
twelve guineas, secured by open competition, and is intended 
to encourage and assist young men (under twenty-one) to 
graduate at the London University. Regulations and other 
information can be had free on application to the Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., Exeter Hall, London. : 


Chappuis’ Reflectors for the Navy.—Manufactory, 69 
Fleet Street. 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 13, 1885. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.-~Dec. 16.—The Guardians invite from Archi- 
tects, within the District of the Union, Designs for Proposed 
Offices. -Mr.,R. C. Radcliffe, Clerk to the Guardians, 4 King 
Street, Blackburn, | 

WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 50/. and of 30/. 


offered by the Local.Board for the best and second best | 


Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 


& R. Ascroft, Clerks .to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, | 


Preston. 

West HarrLepoor.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited by the 
Improvement Commissioners for the Erection of Public Offices. 
Mr. J. Brown, Town Surveyor, West Hartlepool. 

YorK.—Feb. 1.—Plans, &c., are invited for Complete 
Sewerage Scheme’ for the Extension in the City. The City 
Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—F or the Works in the Erection of Business 
Premises, Cross Street. Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, St. 
Mary’s Chambers, Abergavenny. - 

ARDCLACH.—Nov. 21.—For ‘Repairs to Parish Church. 
Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

BANGOR.—Nov. 23.—For Supplying and Laying Earthen- 


_ ware Pipe Sewer with Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing Tanks, 


- &e. 


Mr. J. Gill, Borough Surveyor, Bangor. 
BELFAST.—Nov. 14.—For Building Warehouse in Amelia 
Street. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall 
Square East, Belfast. 

’ BELFAST.—Nov. 23.—For Reconstruction of Donegall Quay 
Extension. Mr. T. R. Salmond, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

BEVERLEY.—Nov. 19.—For Building Corn Exchange, Butter 

Market, and Swimming Bath. Mr. S. Musgrave, Architect, 


18 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 


BLACKBURN.—Nov. 18.—For Supply of Wrought-iron Pipes, 


&c. Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough Engineer, Blackburn. 


BRAEMAR.—Nov. 14.—F or Building Public Halland Library. | 
Messrs. Pirie & Clyne, Architects, 123} Union Street, Aber- | 
deen. 


BRIGHTLINGSEA.—Nov. 19 —For Construction of Works 
of Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Mr. G. H. Sasse, Surveyor, 
Thorpe-le-Soken, near Colchester. 

CARDIFF.—Nov. 19.—For Supply of Cast iron Pipes, &c., 
during twelve months. Mr. J. A. Williams, Waterworks- 
Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

CarpbIFF.—Nov. 21.—For Construction of Public Urinal,’ 
Glossop Road. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

DYKE.—Nov. 14.—For Building Offices. Messrs. A. & W. 
Reed, Architects, Elgin. 

EDINBURGH.—Nov. 16.—For Supply of Sluice Valves, 
Cast-iron Pipes, &c. Mr. J. W. Moncrieff, 11 Royal Exchange, 
Edinburgh. 

FOLKESTONE.—For Erection of Buildings for the National 
Art Treasures Exhibition. Mr. J. Gardner, Architect, Folke- 
stone. 

GLAMORGAN.-—Dec, 8.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
and other Works at the County Lunatic Asylum, Parc Gwyllt. 
Messrs. Giles & Gough, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing 
Cross. 

GLascow.—Nov. 14.—For Cast-iron Pipes (350 tons). 
Mr. Gale, Surveyor to the Water Commissioners, Glasgow. 

Harpury.—Nov. 14.—For Works of Building and for Sink- 
ing Well, for the Harbury Co-operative Society. Mr. E. Bustin, 
Secretary, The Stores, Harbury. 

INp1A.-—Nov: 24.—For Ironwork for Goods Waggons. 
Director-General of: Stores, India Office, Westminster. 

LAMBETH.—Nov. 18.—For Tiling the Walls of the Kitchen 
of the Workhouse. Mr..W. B. Wilmot, Guardians’ Board- 
room, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E. 

LEEDS.—Nov. 23.—For Iron Roof to Workhouse. Mr. J. 
King, Clerk, Union Offices, East Parade, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—Nov. 21.—For Wrought-iron Girders and 
Ironwork for the New Pall Mall. The City Engineer, Liver- 
pool. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—Nov. 16.—For Building House. 
Mr. Thomas Jones, 3 North Crescent, Llandrindod Wells. 

Lonpon.—For Rebuilding Three Houses, Wandsworth 
Road. Mr. J. W. Stevens, Architect, 21 New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 

MaApRas.—Nov. 27.—For Iron Underframes for Passenger 
Carriages. Mr. J. Byrne, 61 New Broad Street, EC: 
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’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 
Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES. 


SILVER MEDAL AT INVENTIONS, 


Established 1820. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MorrPETH.—Nov. 18.—For Building Two Cottages at Hirst 
Station. Mr. William Bell, Architect, “Central St ation, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

NEWMILL OF KEITH.—-Nov. 20.—For Water-Supply to the 
Village. Messrs. M‘Bey & Gordon, Land Surveyors, Elgin. 

_ NEwport.—Nov. 21.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Harbour Commissioners’ Offices, Dock Street. Mr. C. A. 
Lansdowne, Architect, 264A High Street, Newport, Mon. 

NoRTH MALVERN.—November 16.—For Building National 
Schools for Boys. Mr. H. Haddon,’ Architect, Rockcliffe, 
Malvern. 

. NORTH SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 28.—For Construction of 
Two Concrete Sea Piers, &c. Mr. J. Watt Sandeman, C.E., 
2 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NorwICcH.—Nov. 26.—For Hot Water Supply at the Work- 
house Hospital. Mr. John B. Pearce, Architect, Surrey Street, 
Norwich. 


16.—For Alterations and Additions 
Mr. A. H. Goodall, 


‘ NOTTINGHAM.—Nov. 
at the Union School, Outgang Lane. 
Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Making Extensive Rock Cellars at the 
Forest Brewery. Messrs. Martin & Hardy, Auctioneers, Thur- 
land Street, Nottingham. 


OLDCASTLE.—Nov. 23.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. ’ 


Mr. F. Jenkins, Executive Sanitary Officer, Workhouse, Old- 
castle, Ireland. 

PLYMOUTH.—Nov. 18.—For Alterations to emcee Buck- 
well Street. Mr. H. J. Snell, Courtenay Street, Plymouth, 

ROCHFORD.—Nov. 16.—For Construction in Cement. of 
Mortuary at South Shoebury.. Mr. W. Gregson, :Clerk to the 
Rural Sanitary Authority, Rochford, 

SHIPLEY.—Noy. 14.—For Building Sunday School and 
Classrooms, Craggs Road, Windhill. Rev. Jj. F. Parrish, 
9 Bradford Road, Shipley. 

_ SOUTHPORT.—Nov. 18.—For Six Cast-iron Lamp Golians: 
Mr. W. Crabtree, Borough Surveyor. 

STANWIX.—Nov. 23. — For Building Chapel, Curator’s 
Lodge and Offices, Laying Out, &c., Burial Ground at King- |. 
moor, Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, 50 Enghsh, “Street; 
Carlisle. 

_ STOKESLEY.— Nov. 
Schools, and Minister’s House. 
Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 


14.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
Mr. ‘Herbert Isitt, Architect, 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


3 Silver and 4 Bronze Medals 


13.—For Extensive Additions and 
Mr. Robert Walker, 


WINDERMERE.—Nov. 
Alterations to the Waterhead Hotel. 
Architect, Windermere. 

WOODBRIDGE.—Nov. 14.—-For Building Dispensary, Seek- 
ford Hospital. Mr. J. R. Wood, Seekford Office, Church Street, 
Woodbridge. , 


TENDERS, 


——___ 


For Building Board School, Al acells Road, Aston. - 
WILSON & SONS (accepted) “s aati 


BRENTFORD. 


. £3357 © ° 


For Erection of Filter Presses and other Machinery in Connec- 


tion therewith, for the Brentford Local Board. Mr. F. W. 
Lacey, A.M. rc E., Engineer. 
MANLOVE, ALLIOTT, "FRVER &.- CG; Notting- 
ham (accepted t vsh . ° 
SB; Johnson fan re Stratford, Foot : 


ee 0 oO 
1,200 0 O 


For Making- -up Albany Road and Bangor Road for the Brent- 


ford Local Board. 
_veyor. 


Mr. -F. W. LACEY. , A.M.LC.E., Sur- 


_Aloany Road. 
Nowell & Robsth' Kensington . : 4 


. £292 0.0 

S. Atkins, Twickenham ».. . 43) ego 
H. R. Trehearne & Co., Battersea. i: at 25250 30 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . , wt. 2hE 0. 0 
T. Brunsden & Co, Brentford~ . : = 2 220 0. . 0 
A. SPICER, Brentford (accepted) . PM » 215° '0 © 
Bangor Road. a9} 

Nowell & Robson, Kensington . . + + 233 To *o 
H. R. Trehearne & Co., Battersea . 220.0 © 
T. Brunsden & Co., Brentford ~ . ww (21840). 
H. Spicer, Brentford ; . + 203.0 Oo 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 3 a TAGTMOR 
S. ATKINS, Twickenham (accepted ats oe 199 Oo 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

‘For Erection of Sheltered Seats on the East and West Cliffs, 

Bournemouth. Mr. G, R. ANDREWS, Surveyor, Bourne- 
mouth. Quantities-by the Bhai es 

G. JAMES (accepted) ; e. 
Only Tender sent in. 


EXHIBITION, 1884. 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


HENRY CONOLLY 


oD VEE es 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to the Patent “ Cerus” Syphons, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the 


SG LL Wy "7 , 


No. 1.—“ Cerus” Syphon Trap with open mouth. 


“CERUS” SYPHON TRAPS, 


accompanying Illustration. 


\. THE PATENT 


MEA 


No. 2.—“ Cerus” Syphon Trap with closed mouth. 


These Syphons are made in all the sizes required for the Trade. 


Sanitary specialities at the 


Special Sizes made to order. 


The “Crerus” Sypaons are exhibited in onv Show Rooms, which 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


Z 
- £120 0 9, 


[Telephone No. 3,525. 


5 3 


are 


use, the perfectnezs of their action can be carefully tested. They may 


53 & 53 Hampstead Road; 169 & 171 Drummond Street, N.W. 


WAREHOUSES :—TO LM ERS SQUARE, N Ww. (Five Minutes’ Walk from Gower Street or Euston Stations). 


NoveMBeR 13, 1889.) THER ARCHITECT. 3 


SUPPLEMENT 
cage 342 BOURNEMOUTH continued. HIGHBRID 
For Building Stabling for Thirty-one Horses, Cart Sheds, &c., | For Waterworks at Highbridge. Guaitilies supplied by the 
and Cottage, for the Bournemouth Commissioners. Mr.. Engineer, Mr. A. WOODHOUSE, ‘King Square Bridgwater. : 
G. R. ANDREWS, Surveyor, Bournemouth. General Works, Gertices. 
W. Gibson, Exeter . , F : : . £2,850 0 0 F NSIT eae F tabatt ced tae 
J. Morcombe, Local . : : 72,8311 olf o Wm. Taylor, Reigate £4435 -3 4 iy 
John Crook, Southampton a . 2,789 0-0 J. Devenford & Son, 
Lucas & Cosser, Local... . ; .. » B265Q1 0110 Bristol. . - 4,103 5-93 7/6 7] 6] 4/6 3/6 3,6 
~ A. H. Stroud, Local . : ; 5 “ 2.612 I5|i0 Pickthall & Sons, : 
Lawson & Donkin, Local . : ‘ . 2,490 010 tee piel tt, 3,900 9 © ry 
GEORGE JAMES, L ace 2 SCO 
, J : ocal ( eg TE ’) eerie s+ - 2478. 0H 0 Bridgwater. 4852718. 0 Pap rf6rrfy: 1) erp e od. 
: CARLISLE. H. W. Pollard, Bridg- 
For Alterations and Additions to Shops and Premises, Botcher- water . 3,833 17 10 3/6 3/ 2,6 2} 6 IJ4 
gate, Carlisle. Mr. T. TAyLor Scort, Architect, Carlisle. J. Mackey, Southsea . 3,817 16. 6 “5/6. 4/6 4] ~3/6.2] | 
Accepted Tenders. Hy. Hilton & Sons, : 
Gilbert Hill, builder. Newport. , - 3,720 19 3 Pe: 
f H. & R. Court, joiner. A. KRAUSS, Bristol 
William Smith & Son, slater. (accepted) _. + 3,539 3,10 2/6 1/9 1/3 1]. 9d. 7d. 
aan plumber. W. H. Gould, Ely ©. 3,307 14. 9 9/6 8/ 6/6 4/6 3/6 3/ 
arrington, plasterer. Pumping Machinery 
_ Harkness, painter and glazier. Warner & Sons, pean ce : iene a £1,410 0° 0 
CARSHALTON. Pope & Co., Bristol . - : : Mies Pet Gnade? 
For Erection of House, New Road, Carshalton, Surrey, for Mr. Silvester & Co., Newcastle Z : . . 1,009 6 0 
James Gibbs. Mr. HERBERT D. APPLETON, A.B. LB.A., Coalbrookdale Co., Shropshire . : o | O67 RO 
Architect, 15.7 Wool Exchange, E.C. Quantities by Messrs, | C. Glenfield, Kilmarnock . - » 98015 6 
Franklin & Andrews, 25 ee Hill, E.C. Tangye & Co., Birmingham j ; «: RBS tad. 
HrCiark . p . > 5 ° - £4,522 O10 Culverwell & Co, Bridgwater... 2 L854) <0 
E. Elliott . , ; : é A 5454831010, 90 Newall & Co., Bristol : wg . 850. 0 oO 
J. Longley . 3 ; : . . et 20 Se LO A. Krauss, Bristol . , Peake s i : ~« S825n70lLo 
7, 13 Nightingale . TAGs SHA. B22ILO tO Gimson & Co., Leicester . : A é « re OT Rather OF 
. Jarrett . . , ‘ , « 4,135 0 0} Gas Engines and Generator. 
pes ep E ; ene of : Benyon Perry, Bristot . .« «© + + ke Oemes 
D. Stewart F ‘ : : : : we 33500 Fo 10 LONDON. 
W. Robinson . ‘ ; ‘ ; : . 3,750 0 o| For Rebuilding Stables in the F ulham Road, for the London: 
E. J. Burnand . ‘ ° F ° . pee gt5OSHNO. © Road-Car “Company (Limited). Mr. P. DOLLAR, Architect. 
"ton gBsaat RRR Se 
For Erection of Workmen’s Dwellings in Barrack Street, on Seu ened ok i s f 5 ’ ’ itr. eee 
Corporation land. Mr, FREEMAN, City Architect. Scrivener &-Co. : : z ; : 3.323 oO 
Accepted Tenders. Prestige & Co. . z ; + 3184. OO 
Block A.—Worthington & Co. : ; » £20,000 O O Gibbs & Flew 5 - : ° «, 22,9500, Oe O 
Block B.—P. Monks . ; 5 . : — Mark Manley . ; . 5 . : +) 2,025+1Gyy O 
Block G.—-PsMonks oR 2.) 5 — Lowden & Son . 0 a) O Fige Ae 24, nn ORO ee 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. —MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., a TESTIMONIAL. 


—_ fi P — ais == { 
Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. @ y =q(= SapaeraTaa rw =< | BREAKCLIFVE, BRAMLEY, NR. LEEDS, February 7, 1884. 
From 5s each rere) NE Gentlemen,—Wil! you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUS®- 
aay xan . MENT, with Cord and Pulley as last. I may say those fixed in my house 


‘ . ne Le ne task iY, are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS, My joiner who- 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to fixed them says they’ are SIMPLY PERPECTION, and I agree with him. 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOT T, Bradford. habe: KEENAN. | 


WHOLESALE AGENT'S, where large Wi iodows may be seen workin 
Bristol_A. Gardiner & Son. | Manches ter opak & Mallis rae “Blake Street, - 
Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. Stretford Road 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
Greenoek— Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place Seotland—Baird, “Thompson & Co,, 24 Bath Street,. 


70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. TLondon—Harry Pearce, 125 G reat Portland St., WwW. Gla-gow. [gate Road. 


N.B._Size and height of window no object. Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Iimley. 42 West- 


A, F. ST. GEORGE, : 


Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £0 
Electrician. 


PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 


Telephone Manufacturer and 


Patentee. 
Electric Light Contractor and CHASE. 
Rae He : ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
Gace ENE, Price £12 19s. ING ON 8T. GEORGE’S PATENTS 


London, W.C. or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


per pair. 


eo aie oretian ia ee 
THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATICNAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger ecale in many 
Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are Temov ed, from the ws ater, together w ith or, ganic: impurities and the calcaren ug deposits in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


4 
_ 
; LONDON —continued. 
For Three Dvwelling-houses in Flats on 


126 Wandsworth Road, S.W., for Mr. 
je WILLIAM STEVENS; Architect, ae 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[November 13, 1885. 


For Building Public 
tities by Mr. G. 
J. Botterill 


Site of Nos. 124 and: 
E.B. Graburn. -Mr. 
aaa Bridge Street, 


“e 


LONDON— continued. ~~ 
Mortuary, Ebury. nh Pimlico. 
Lines {Sr 0, gale 

£1,095 


Quan-. 


° 


. 


0 Oo 
E.C. Quantities supplied. a ‘Lyne & Smith . : : : ip A QOMa), dy TY 
Green, Red Lion erece : : : “£2 5075.0 oO W. H. Richardson : ; “ 2 999 6 3 
Lavender & Son, Clapham <i 23350), 0 O T. Richards . A ; ; : ss 945 °o oO 
White & Co., Rotherhithe 6 Pay te) {0 H. Ludfield. . a és ke ome) 
Smith &.Son, Norwood 2,194 0 O Harbron Se GO!. é ] a3 oye) 
Prestige & Co., Pimlico ba 2,892,610 Bb. Walker. ‘ oie Oo O 
Blyton, Thames Street 2,1001:/0 O Wall. 2°. ; : : 25.0 0 
Creed, Brixton as 25099 6) J. R. Hunt 320) GaRe 
Pack, Brixton 1,020 m0 0 H. B.-Little : , 800.0 O 
Richardson, Peckham 1,650: 1/0 £0 J. Webb. ; , 799 O : 
“For Rebuilding Messrs. T. &W. Faudilel W er. Roches- J. Palle’ ney: : : ie _ . 
ter Row; S.W. Messrs. ISAACS. &: FLORENC E, Architects. J: ee Ae ’ : : : ees 
Carey & Co. . j oe Sy : Ls 665. 0 oO epee ne : et 
Mowlem & Co. . I LBaGFoWO .O «, i BR AESOR e ae 
“Greenwood : 5.621 0 O CG aie ae ot, oe 
Martin Wells & Co. : 5,570 0 0 Wilkins g Ree at a 
Patman & Fotheringham . 53503. O -O T. Caalthacd : seis nerd 
me SI aeet iE Crifaths & Co, OR ac ks 
sree ; ‘ D407 wet? Leslie & Knight 687 0 ©. 
Wall Bros. 5.421, 0 0 Kirk Bros. ebnabicd 
PRESTIGE & Co. (accepted) 3 £37360 go G. Roberts : c eBan errs 
For Building a, Warehouse in, Blackman Street, ones ale: Nico eee (accepted. } 683.0 © 
Mr. J. B. Win LIAMS, Architect. a Ridouteb 630 7/0 
Conder . : ; : : i 21Gb =.00 O ‘ ‘ , 6 ws 
Dove a ‘ 2195 0 0 Crlist. Pawley, 499 
Little ie : : 2,146 © ©| For Alterations and Repairs to Stables and Workshops in Rear 
Ryder “wes ci 2,128 0 0 of Union .Street, Oxford Street, for Mr. P, Ness. Mr. 
Ashby & Horner ° 2,096 0 0 R. I. H. SYONEHAM, Architect. Quantities by Mr. C. 
Higgs& Hill . © 67 67 a ey, Cadney, 57 Moorgate e: nee 
Canning & Co. . . 21047, 01 0 F. & F. J. Wood . ; ; ; : ‘ £573 0 0 
Prestige & Co. 1,989 0 oO B. Colley. ' } ; : 8430 0 
atte 1,974.90 © | [f.Morter 2. ov) (4 78 se* 5, 5g pe 
Greenwood eee) Ag Steel Bros. . ‘ : : 497 0 O 
BX MOUTH. Jackson & Toddes : 2480 ee FS: 
‘For Construction of Brick, Cement Concrete and Pipe Sewers, Shurmur ; : 4 7 °4868 0 ao 
&c., Exmouth. - Messrs. Cousins & Son; Engineers. W. JOHNSON (accepted) : . : 485 90 Oo 
Thomas, Dartmouth. ° “Lh O74 Se 10 Wall Bros. (¢00 late) : : : ~ A84A ro" 6 
Maine PE ee ' : ; ere . :, For Heating the Addition to 76-80 Oxford Street, W. 
Condrey & Sons, Newent 2,900" O= 7 J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co ) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Ifours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 


The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
8A1ION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
gsually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
«xtneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings’ of every description ; Plans, &e , on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities ; Photo- 
Githography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 


Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 
REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION 


ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 
10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


JOHN HALL & SONS, Specimens of Glass, Plain and 
Ornamental; Samples of Colours and Paints. as levi- 


gated; manufactured by the Exhibitors tor eulaiae 
and Decorating purposes, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8. §. PHILLIPS. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


- (Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


POWELL & BARSTOW, 


5 Albion Place, Blackfriars Bridge, London, S.E. 


(Late W. HurtstTone & Co., Blackfriars Road, & Vine St.,8.E.), 
Manutacturers to the Wholesale Trade ot 


FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING, 
MOHAIR & SILK SPEAKING TUBING, &c. 


Woxaks ;—LAMBETH. Established 1830. 


BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. 18. 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, Ww. Illustrated Lists and. Descriptions post free. 


GOODMAN & CO. 


WOTE—Crty vy OFFICES :— = 
72 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


FIRE BRICKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS, 
BLUE: BRICKS, &c. &c. 
SOLE GENTS IN LONDON FOR 
8. Bowen. Stourbridge; WM. Harriman & Co. (Limited), 
Newcastle; The AL DRIDGE COLLIERY Co. (Blue B icks, &c.); 


Bowen & EDWARDS, Birmingham (Crucibles and Melting 
Pots); Peaa & Co., Derby (Plaster, &c.). 


Srores at CUMBERLAND WHARF, BETHNAL GREEN ; 
G. BE. R. DEr6T, DEVONSHIRE STREET, EH. 
L. & N.-W. R. Deror, OLD Forp, E. 


SHIPPING ORDERS EXECUTED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WM, WOOLLAMS & C0,, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


*) PATENT EMBOSSED 
i FLOCKs. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed I.eathers, Raised Flocks. 


ibeige 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
_. WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of aStove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0, 1884. 
“Sm,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 
‘©To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


“Dear Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have theirschools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently hea 


From James aces, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
J uly 1884, 

“Dear Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient. and easily managed stove at oer 
before the public. —Mr. John Grundy.” 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 


“DEAR SirR,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most’ 
‘30nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May I.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy ot 
Stand 75 Floral: Halli, is an admirable contrivance for utilismg 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


No Travellers Employed. 
¢> SoLt ADpDRESS—110 HIGH ppReey near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, Paternations! Health 
Exhibition, 1984, 


warming schools and. buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air."’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
! Road, London.—Works—TYLpDESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 


Novemper 13, 1885.] 


THE ARCHITECT 


j LONDON — continued 
For Rebuilding the 
WIMPERIS, Architect. 
Paramor & Sons 
Balaam Bros. . 
Stanley & Bird’ 
Herman & Sorts 
Scrivener & Co. 
Hatfield 
Bywaters 
H. & E. Lee 
Prestige & Co. ’. 
Barker : 
Bush : 
Grover & Son. 


. 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 
state, Loughborough. 


For Drainage of Park Lane E 
Smith, Leicester . A 

Knight, Loughborough 

A. & S. Main, Loughborough 

FAULKES, Loughborough (accepted) 

Cordon, Nottingham 


For Fencing Round Swimming Bath, 
borough. 
Watson & Lovett . 
Dobson . 
Tailby 
Sills -. : 
J. & D. Johnson é 
* Corah- : : 
Wheatley ; , ‘ 
CLEMERSON (accepied) . 
( : NEATH. 
For Building Classrooms, &c., for the M 


Davies’s Schools, Neath. Mr. D. \ 
Water Street, Neath. 
Jones & Co., Gloucester 
Thomas & Cox, Neath 
John Howell, Neath ; 
Evan Thomas, Seven Sisters 
-Abraham George, Neath 
GEORGE BASTER, Neath (accep/ed ) 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle as in Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
Established in 1880. 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. 


The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of 
makiug the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, 
and to reduce the cost to half the price that has beén hitherto 
charged abroad or by the London agents. 


See “ Building News,’ Oct. 12, 1883,.in reference .to. the 
Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. 


, Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at 15s. per sq. ft. 
Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at 


20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing. le ; 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, jaa 


- CONTRACTORS. — 


STEEL CUT NAILS !! fee 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 


Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well-|§ 


known “ Mitre Brand’’ can now be supplied at only 1s. 6d. per 


eee than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


«, -TheSteel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- ; 


torm in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet-pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 


and free from wasters. they are found cheaper in actual use than | § 


common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r cwt. less. 

These Steel Cut Nails are Secont Ty, suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. — 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
iG ‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FI38 ASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT S*4LCUTIA EXHIBITION. 


WAN 
3.2L 


Duke of Argyle’ Public-house. 


5 


SUPPLEMENT “ 
. i ss MAIDSTONE. 4 sa 
Mr. J. T. | For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Ancient Druids’ Inn, 
Maidstone, for Messrs. A. F. Style & Co. Messrs. RUCk, 
PL5,140° 20 0 Son & SMITH, Architects, Maidstone. 
4,850 0 oO Cox Bros., Maidstone : : d £1 42gG20 oO 
s ‘214,000 3 oO Wood & Son, Boughton ‘ : « FyAtzeso oO 
4,079 0 Oo J. Gray, Maidstone . 1,403:':0 Oo 
LAIFAO” O E. Vaughan, Maidstone 1,400 -0 O 
4,640 0 O R. Avard, Maidstone it 1,380 0 O 
4,548. 0 Oo Clements & Wallis, Maidstone . 1,328.0 oO 
4,523.0, © E. WILKINS, Loose (accepted) . ° 1,3270" 0 
4459 9 0 
4449 By 0, POOLE. 
Be © ©} For Building Hotek’at Broadstone, for Mr. J. T. Marston, 
4,193 9 90 Dolphin Brewery, Poole. Mr. CHARLES T. MILES, Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, Bournemouth. Quantities by the 
Architect. 
D. Ridoubt, Wimborne : £22752 00. 0 
. £257 14 2]| G. James, Bournemouth Oa 17g -O 
ZS T. G. Tilsed, Poole 2,104 .6 oO 
244 5 9 T. Glass, Bournemouth 1,998 9 oO 
220.937 O W. E. Jones, Bournemouth 1,980 18 o 
: - 220 10 3 W. H. Gray, Poole : 1934 ¥ 9 
Moor Lane, Lough- S. M, Davis, Bournemouth 1,929 45 0 
S. Minty, Bournemouth 1,915 0.0 
DL697,0° 0 W. Stanley, Bournemouth 1,906 0 oO 
Pea ems Crook & Son, Southampton 1,849 .0. Oo 
56 18 o Bull & Son, Southampton. 1,845.0 O 
54 0,0 A. S. Musgrave, Bournemouth . 1,830 +.0' oO 
$3.0. © R. W. Watton, Winton 1,824.0; O 
52 10 O D. Hitchen, Parkstone : S 13724 %,0) O 
Shes Lucas & Cosser, Bournemouth . 1,700.0 0 
49 3 10 Goodchild & Son, Bournemouth 1,680 0, Oo 
W. Griffin, Broadstone 1,049:.@) © 
A. H. Stroud, Bournemouth 1,412.30: O 
anagers of Alderman W. Painter, Bournemouth’ 1570490) © 
{. Davies, Architect, G. Read, Boscombe . . : 7 : 1,525 .5OiC 
W. PEARCY, Poole (accepled) . LA7 Eso 
. £585 (oy 19) = 2 : Sa wae ae aaees See 
« 563.50 9 Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill 
518 If ©| Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN IHMANN & 
465 © O|}| SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Iiminster. Established -1837. 
- 424.0 O| Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
: 382 oO O| Basin, N.W. [ADVT. 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists, Illustrations, 


&c., on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE. LANE. E.C. FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


x Bdsaceae 
xe 
: 1 
HRDINER. 
ALE SRINTS. [RON WORKS | 
- ea BRISTOL... : 
ROT. [RO NWORK of EVERY KIND. 
“WRoT JRON SRSHES k CHSEMENTS. 
FIRE’ PRoof K INSURANCE. Do 


N Btlicient Book-keeper by double entry seeks 


No Chemical Baths are required. 


stucco work, 


i GRIFFITHS & 


Lesinsticnl & Domesgic — | 


1 HE 


R-ENGAGEMENT. Thorough knowledge of the Build-, 
ing trades. Excellent testimonials as to ability, &c.—Address,, 
JAS. BURGESS, Post Office, Leicester. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH. 
GIBBARD’S PATENT 


RELIABLE W00D BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Works: TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
bw: SHAWOROSs’S PATENT, 1885. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &e. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY, 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced. 

i Water only is used. The 
simiiar to the F.rro-Prussiate Process. 
ed. The copies are in Ink, and 


manipulation is exactly si 1 
No additional Apparatus is requir 
are quite permanent. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


HeM) GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool. 


Specimen and Cirevlar on application 


Gee, bee eA skne ees 
HULL, 
MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 


H | PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PARIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC, 


EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 
and for use in sewage works and the construction of 
Gas Holder Tanks. 

EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
is specially useful in cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 
contended with. — 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


SONS 


f= Beg to call attention 
loll to their 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


or 


Lew 
ORF DOORS 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, Sugar Refineries, &c., &e. 
ONLY ADDRESS :— 


43 Cannon. St. (Opposite Mansion House Station), EC. 


y ft 
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RICHMOND. : WITTON. ; d 
For Surface Water Drainage, Richmond, Surrey. Mr. WALTER | For Laying about 1,200 yards of 12-inch and 9-inch Stoneware 
Brooke, Assoc. Men. Inst. C.E.., Town Surveyor. * Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Ventilators, and all Connec- 
No. 1.-Black Horse No. 2.-Friar's | tions, at Upper Witton, for the Aston Urban Sanitary 
Erie sees eerie La(6b ws | Pons ace Mi. Wy A. Davis, Engineer. ae 
eANIBDY, Lraycon . G ‘ATS AY ere . Palmer, Birmingham , e . oh 7 RE od Ls@3, 0 
Nowell & Rpbsa, Nes 5,405 0 0 GO7TGMIOE O 1 Oh a ae Lewis, SHAE peso ; E Mabe edh stoi 
W. Langridge, Croydon . 20 Lae oe SS Siac d SA . White, Birmingham : 5 :. <i") etki © 
a Harrison, Brighton ‘ « .5,350 2012S 3650! of O : 1 W. Fereday, Wednesbury ; ; : 2% ae 17 9 
A]. Catley, Lloyd Square | 4898 0:0 sage 0 0 Jones & Fitemautice, Birmingham , 5". 455. 0) © 
- J, Catley i : 7 Je | . Hughes & Son, Lower Gorna A 7 423% 07.0 
W. G. Bottrill, Cannon Street . 4,384 fay © Re) 51Eg 1 OF 0 | & 7 Biggs, Pine q : 4 ae 8 ee 
L. Bottom, Battersea = +4 27/5 ORO 2,774 9 0} OS Law: Kidderminster : ee : > Aisee 
7 3 W. Pe yee . 3 2 o> 10 oe % | INNES & Woop, Birmingham (acceffed)* .  *. 337 0, 0 
3. Cooke ec Co., Battersea «4, Sart saa B. Pearson, Nechells . Sides eee er 
G. Neale, Wandsworth . « 4,084 ..0...0 2,669 0 O Surveyor’s ectinaie : ; ; ; 33 aie 
4 ee arith LAGP ae - +1 4,080 0 0 aie . * * All amounts are for 12-inch Stoneware Pipe Sewer. 
tb, oims, RKichmon e 2 4,042 0.70 2,02 
J.S. Halliwell, Ealing. - 3,050, 13.00 2,510 7 WOKING (SURREY). 
Meee - pos RNa i a7 i i oie 5 i For Construction of Water Tower at the Brookwood County 
F “il aS ae Bre ee ee ae ae 255 ar Pauper Lunatic Asylum, near Woking. Sir F. J. Bram- 
Richard Mayo Reed ; ; eS ene ie Ms ee WELL, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 
heen es ) : . * 1199 me ESLIE & KNIGHT. K B weeAien at * 
G. BELL, Tottenham (accepied) 3,592 0 0 2.396 0 0 LESLIE & ae Renee (accepted ) £1,327 0 0 
J. W. &J. Neave, Leytonstone ¢ 3,480 0 0: . 2,459;°0° 0 ; Tank, Matn, and Flydrant. 
Engineer’s estimate ; «; «: Ape ane tales 3,060 18 10 CARLING, GitL & CARLING, Guildford (ac- 


* Lowest Tender for Contract No. 2. cepted) . . aes Ere eS powers) 
+ Lowest Tender for Contract No. 1. 


WORTHING. mY 
WATERLOO. For Ventilating Shaft in Herne Road, West Worthing. 
For Road Works for the Local Board of Waterloo-with-Seaforth, W. Churcher, Worthing : F - , of LEO} u0 
_ Mr. ROBERT THOMPSON, Surveyor. J. BLAKER, Worthing (accepted) . > oie 
J. Keating & Sons, Liverpool gu. et) ot. © £545.19 7 | For Kerbing, Channelling, and Making-up Rowlands Road, 
U. Catterall & Co., Liverpool — « oh! Fe bial dhs West Worthing, for the Improvement Commissioners. 
Williams & Barrow, Walton ‘ chee 498 19 8 J. Blaker, Worthing . ; ? q q . £354 0 0 
T. Halsall, Bootle ; suvideseserbar’ 498 3 6 Mimichurcter ; : q ; A ‘ 310 10 10 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool - 6 wil «4:A00TTHT 3 W. MILLs (accepted) . ¥. ’ 299 0 0 
J. Riddel, Birkenhead . : : : ° “a 4035 300 f te papi LAA ee ee i 6 a 
J. M‘Case & Co., Kirkdale (accepted) ; oecyé alley iti 
Sur r’ i 5 : = : ; = 465 : 
2a Nae ee a ee TRADE NOTES. 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. | MR. WALTER JonFs, of Bow Bridge, London, E., executed 
BATH Summer Dried Corsham, Prices on | at the Working Lads’ Institute the wrought-iron ornamental 
STONE. | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application. | balustrading of the stairs and area rail upon the top of the 
LONDON DEPOT :-S.W.RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. building. 


Patentees:_—WW7. E. RENDELE & co., 
f CONSTRUCTIONAL) | il N il ( 
VW, RAMMAGE & 00, : enciNeeRs, | 42 Old Broad ot., London, B.C. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, &c. 
IRON ME CH ; & FACTORS 
Every Class.of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and IS all parts of the United Kingdom. c 
& Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 

Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices. Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 
Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Blue Bricks, suitable for Railway and other purposes. Roof, Ridge, Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 
and other Tiles. Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, suitable for Churches, Public and other Buildings, as they 

Paving Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Mar]. 
Depot—25a Cookridge Street, LEEDS. LONDON AGHENOY—52 Fingiury Pavement, E.C. 


3 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
2? AST a Daas 
Plars and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 
GEORGE WOOLLISGROFT & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
ere lighter, harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of water, compared with the ordinary-made Plastic Tiles, Also 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON- APPLICATION FREER OF CHARGE. 
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- Messrs. T. PoTrER & SONS, of 44 South Molton : Street 
‘and 361 Oxford Street, have lately made and fixed at the Royal 
Courts of Justice between 300 and 400 feet of handsome 
‘wrought-iron railing, with gates, for the boundary of St. 
Clement’s Inn. The work was from the design of Mr. A. E. 
Street, of 14A Cavendish -Place, and is a fine specimen of 
wrought ironwork. They have also just completed fifty-eight 
wrought-iron grilles for the witnesses’ staircases, and the 
wrought-iron clock-case at the north end of the central hall. 
There are also some very fine specimens of metal work by the 
“game well-known firm, both inside and outside the building. The 
“whole of the boundary railing and gates were executed by them, 
also the large clock case, which is constructed of lead, gun- 
‘metal, and copper on massive timber framing; the gun-metal 
“finial on fiéche, and nearly all the iron gates, screens, &c., in 
the interior of the building. 


THE Handsworth Free Library has been successfully fitted 
with the “Wenham” ventilating gas lamps, and the Aston Library 
will also be proceeded with without delay. The architects in 
both instances are Messrs. Henman & Timmins, of Birmingham, 
the contracts being carried out and the lamps supplied by 
Messrs. Green & Bate, 10 Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


Mr: HENRY KLEIN, of 3 Holborn Viaduct, E.C., has lately 
published the following :— 

Anthem (after Psalm Ixxx.), “O Lord, who dwell’st on 
high o’er the cherubim.” For S. A. T. B., with viole d’amour 
obligato and accompaniment for two violins, viola, cello, and 
basso. Composed by Carli Zoeller. —A remarkably good 
specimen of vocal writing, effective throughout, though without 
any serious difficulties. The string quintett parts and the solo 
viole @amour part add much to its beauty. While recognising 
the claims of the latter instrument to more notice and popu- 

larity in England than it has, we fear that the fact of its part 
in this anthem being od/Zgato may act unfavourably in restrict- 
ing the success of a composition which is worthy to be ranked 
very high in the list of sacred music. The publisher, however, 
who has the string parts for hire, undertakes to arrange terms 

“for the performance of the viole d'amour part. 
Mr. Carli Zoeller has set to music also an English rendering 


(by Clara Kappey) of a German song, “Farewell, until we | 


a 


ineet again.” This with pianoforte accompaniment and viole 
d’amour od/igato.—A tenor song of rare merit, evincing true 
artistic taste on the part of the composer. It is a song far 
above the average productions of to-day, and should meet with 
a warm reception at the hands of ¢exori leggierd, for whom there 
is not a very large selection of good songs to be had. As 
regards the viole d’amour part, the same remark will apply here 
as to the anthem above. Nevertheless, far be it from us to 
discourage an attempt to bring back the instrument into 
favour, for its beauties deserve to be better known and appre- 
ciated. 

“ The Distant Home.” An exquisite rendering of the Rev. 
H. F. Lyte’s well-known hymn, in the form of a song for tenor 
or soprano. By Edwin Mark Flavell.—The composer has been 
inspired with the true spirit of the hymn. . The music through- 
out is in thorough sympathy with the words. It is pathetic 
even to sadness at the opening. The second verse rises to 
dramatic power in the declamatory passage, “ When shall I pass 
the wilderness, and view the saints’ abode ?”—and this force of 
passionate appeal is continued to the close (after a return, at 
the commencement of the last verse, to the original subject). 
Such a rendering of such a hymn, sung by a vocalist of high 
powers and skill—for we need hardly say that it requires a 
voice and training above the average to do it justice—cannot 
fail to touch the hearts of hearers. High-class sacred music is 
a mighty force in this world for good ; its influence can scarcely 
be over-estimated. Our hearty wish for this composition is 
that it may meet with success, and in so doing tend in some 
degree ad majorem Det gloriam. 

‘‘ Karth’s Secret.” Words and music by Oonagh (in B flat, 
for soprano).—A song with, perhaps, not much originality either 
in words or music, but pretty, melodious, and very singable. 
It is after the style of the old ballads—z.e, both verses of the 
music alike. 

Messrs. Reid Bros., of 436 Oxford Street, W., make several 
contributions to the list of educational music :— 

“Method for the Pianoforte.” By James Robinson.—Some 
of the exercises are good and of novel character, but in our 
opinion the work cannot compete with Hémy’s popular In- 
struction Book. Another good point is the excellent list of 
musical terms, with explanations, with which the book com- 
mences. 

Four Sonatinas. For Pianoforte. Composed and arranged 
by G. Adam. Intended especially for small hands.—They are 
in good style, carefully written, and fingered with sufficient 


4: SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Birts oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
* Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


‘PRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
CzetiFicatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
- peceipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 

Spragun’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


“SAND. SAND. 


GEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES, 
, Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
HiLtu & HEY, 


Inyentors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
‘EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


' For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c, 


WORKS_ HALIFAX. 
: i“ ; ‘SUCCESSORS TO THE 
ORIGINAL ‘‘WATSON’S’ VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB, 1852, 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &¢c., on application. 
or ESE teat IN TS ac a ae 


“SANITAS ” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


oe Eee 
Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. | 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


eee ee eee eee eee 
AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


Serer ee Se 
The Sanitas Co., Limited, Bethnal Green, E. 


| BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, Biker bows 


5 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN, AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L” 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices & Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 

POSS CORSE SHOES SOS SOSSSSOSOHOSSSOSOES 


SIMPLEX TsSAP 
| GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * *** #*** 
xxxxex SKYLIGHTS & 
SQ) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, |RON, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SOPPLLILD: 
GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FUEE 


» & © * ® PARTICULARS (SeNnT Post Free). * * * * # 
POS SSSSS SSS SSS SISOS SHS HIGH SSH SVL OTS 


VENTILATION. 


The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 
is by 


THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


(Inlet and Exhaust) 
OF THE 


Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co., 


115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—“ SANITATION, Lonpon.”” 


SUMMER DRIED 
“CORSHAM DOWN” 


AND OTHER 


BATH STONE. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owsers. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


HENRY HinNG 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, - 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATEHE 
QUARRIES. ; 
REDUCTION IN PRICE. ‘ 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whicharesok 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churehes, § 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- # 
nency of their beautiful colour, are now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MuscoTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
| M@ reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, 2s under. g 
TT Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries 

Mr. ) Clynderwen R.S.0., South Wales. § 


AL Sh OAR OPT 


DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Nee ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1836, 


FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Sireet. 
INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Fire Premiums £573,000 
Life Premiums .. 184,000 
Interest ......+++ 128,060 
Accumulated Funds .....seeeeeeeees 2,993,000 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 

ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808. 
West End Office, 32 CockSPUR STREET. 

Head Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML, J. PIPKIN. 
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difficulty to render them useful to teachers as studies for young 
pupils, and at the same time sufficiently pretty and lively to 
render them interesting to the pupils themselves. 

Among other classes of music by the same publishers we 
notice :—“ Fairydom.” Gavotte in D. By S. Holland.— Grace- 
ful, pretty, and effective. On the whole well written, with great 
taste and judgment in regard to contrast of staccato and legato 
passages. We note an error in the third bar, in the shape of 
consecute fifths, which is repeated several times throughout 
the piece. The effect, however, is not bad, though bad in 
theory ; and, after all, such rules and regulations as prohibit 
consecutives are wholly based on the fact that consecutives 
have usually an unpleasant effect on the ear. 

“Songs for Boys.” <A collection of twenty-three songs, 
comprising many old. favourites, arranged in keys suitable for 
‘boys’ voices.—The selection is excellent, and the songs are 
correctly reproduced ; while the small sum of one shilling is all 
that is necessary to become possessed of the book. 

“Night on the Kiver.” Valse, for pianoforte. By Charles 
Bell (to be had also for orchestra).—Of average merit, but not 
burdened with a great amount of original ideas; but perhaps 
that is hardly possible, considering the enormous quantity of 
valses nowadays published. 

“Our Ship Sprang a Leak.” Song, for bass or baritone. 
By Godfrey Marks, the composer of the popular “ Sailing.” 
The words are by Fred. E. Weatherly.—This is a sea song 
which deserves popularity, for it is stirring and bold, while the 
compass of the melody is sufficiently small to avoid restricting 
its performance to highly-cultivated voices. 

“Our Ships.” Naval song for bass or baritone. 

“Jude. Words by George Alexander, Paris.—One of the 
patriotic type of songs of the sea. Like all Mr. Jude’s com- 
positions, the words, melody, and accompaniment seem exactly 
fitted to each other ; it cannot fail to win favour as it becomes 
known. 

Also by the same composer, ‘“ Love’s Captive.” Words by 
Edward Oxenford.—A most effective composition, thoroughly 
vocal, and one which is not unworthy of considerable study and 
attention at the hands of bass and baritone singers. ‘The 
words irresistibly bring before us visions of Mediaeval times, of 
joust and tournament, armoured knights and fair ladies. Alto- 
gether it is a production which will not easily be excelled. The 
accompaniment is extremely striking and effective. 

“Going out with the Tide.” Song for tenor. By A. H. 
Pease. Words by Alex. Lamont.—Full of pathetic beauty, | 


By W. H. 


calm and peaceful, representing the dying words of a sailor to 
his wife. _Artistically written, and giving opportunity for the 
exercise of taste and expression on the part of ‘the singer. 

“ Over the Bridge.” Song by Frances Allitsen. - Words by 
James Thomson.—Pretty, graceful, full of joy and merriment. 
Should become very popular. 


THE MERSEY TUNNEL. 


THIS important line, being practically completed, is on the eve 
of opening for traffic. By the end of the year the trains will be 
running regularly and frequently between Tranmere, Birken- 
head, and Liverpool. We understand, says the Liverpool 
Daily Post, that the time-tables, which have been prepared by 
Mr. C. L. C. Tait, the traffic manager, are in type, and only 
require final approval before being printed off. The schedule 
of fares, which will be very moderate, is undergoing final 
revision, and will soon be announced. 

Advantage has been taken of the unavoidable delay in com- 
pletion of the ventilating apparatus on the land of the Dock 
Board at St. George’s Dock to put in the junctions for the lines 
authorised in the last session of Parliament, for connecting the 
tunnel with the rails along the line of docks. These are 
arranged in the modern way, to avoid crossing points, the left- 
hand rails to Birkenhead passing under the present tunnel, and 
making their junction with the existing line just under the dock 
quay-wall. This piece of work is now finished. The second 
ventilating-fan at Birkenhead will be ready for working in a 
few days. The 4o-feet fan at present at work, keeping the 
air of the whole tunnel pure -and fresh, recently ran with the 
condensing-engine for some hours at forty revolutions .a 
minute. It drew the air from the centre of the tunnel, taking 
it in both from the James Street Station, Liverpool, and 
Hamilton Squire Station, Birkenhead. The effect was most 
marked, the men at work in the tunnel and side-headings 
becoming for a moment alarmed at the strong current of 
fresh air rushing through. In the air shaft the speed was 
shown by the anemometer to be as. much as thirty miles 
an hour. The outside edge of the fan revolves at the speed of 
eighty miles an hour. The buildings and fans at the Liverpool 
side are being pushed forward with the greatest speed, and 
excellent progress has been made since the foundations were 
put in. This was a difficult piece of business, as the ground 
was composed of filled-up rubbish laid on the old strand of the 


Offers Deals, Battens, &c., 
3 by 9, iid. per foot run; 
2 by 7, at 1d.; Flooring, 
6s. per square; Match-d 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


Doors, Mouldings 
Turned Goods, Paints, 
Glass, &c. Slates at 


Boards, 5s. 3d. O her W Quarry prices. 
sizes equally low. 95 BISHOPSGATE ST. ITHIN, B.C, Telephone No. 1201. 
a ww ; AOA ny 
~ ‘2 PARQUET FLOORINGS. (pEMe WOOD CARVINGS. 
OQ x fab) 150,000 ft. suyer. in Stock, ready for Laying. = All Styles executed for the Trade at Sp2cia 
<p", Qy RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts o 
oO as) Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. the country. 
O @ Linmense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates ind Designs on Application. 
ac A = 
Zz _ & 
con hiv Fe 
he net Rl 
Lu? Bas | face 
ba ts 
Ls ana a = 
A a= Se 
> <« x Me ay 
bt a 
ph | ARTISTIC JOINE 
TH Wire| 
QqQ re @ aut a : ORNAMENTAL 
(Tur s Patent). 5-16ineh thick, pr 1 
fen] <j ates TH ( N p AR 0 U on deal: back “lagsinazions, cava! Meeene te “7. hee gab 
inch Solid Pa t. Ured for V sring ol ra 
FA Ex existing deal floor, and is susceptible of removel at pleagu-e. Bee Wonkteustion? phonic: 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, | nA SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S DURABLE. 
JONES’ = IMPROVED EXPANSION JOINT | Specially NEAT. 
SS) nae ; | adapted CHEAP 
| = ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, "Hons 
SED, | STOURBRIDGE : mie epee 
: ALWAYS: : . MANSIONS filf 
soransion ef 72 : USED, PANSION FOr area vr ATEN COWS, and | PUBUIO RULLDINGS, 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Illustrated Catalogu and Price List Free. SILVER MEDAL, 1881. 
HFALTH 
EXHIBITION. i=] i he O VJ a 4 
Pita 3 a 


y 
*) MAGNETIC OXIDE OF IRON PAINTS, 


4 a For PRESERVING IRON, WOOD, STONE and 
y BRICK, and for EVERY DESCK:iPTION of EX- | 
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Mersey, on which in former times a street of houses was 
erected, which is shown in old mapsas Bird Street, the cellars of 
which houses were exposed in the excavations there. These 
four fans, two on either side of the river, will be of immense 
capacity. Mr. Rowlandson, the locomotive superintendent} has 
reported most favourably on the whole of the machinery, and is 
satisfied from previous experience that the ventilation will be as 
perfect as science can make it. 

Those persons who have recently had the privilege (now 
finally stopped) of visiting the tunnel have been greatly im- 
pressed by the spacious dimensions and handsome appearance 
of the stations with their booking-offices and fittings. These 
are ina very forward state, and the portions underground may be 
said to be finished. The foot subways into the’stations at James 
Street and Hamilton Square are also far advanced, and it is 
hoped will be in a ‘condition for use a month hence. At 
Birkenhead nothing remains to be done but the completion of 
the lining with white enamel bricks. That which is to connect 
James Street Station with Water Street is already driven for 
five-sixths of its length and the lining begun. In a day or two 
itis expected the City Council will have granted permission to 
open up Drury Lane near its Water Street end for the purpose 
of completing the entrance into the café in Commercial Build- 
ings, by which access is to be obtained to the street. The con- 
tractor for the lifts both at Birkenhead and Liverpool undertakes 
to have them at work in one month’s time. At James Street 
the rams are in position, the guides and balance-weight gearing 
are fixed, and only await the fixing of the frames for carrying 
the cages and the fixing together or building up the pieces of 
which the cages are composed. This must be done on the 
spot on account of the immense size of the cages or rooms, 
each of which will accommodate a hundred persons. The 
engines, which are of immense power, and weigh 65 tons, 
and the carriages, which will be comfortably furnished and well 
lighted, are ready to be brought on to the line at any time. At 
the Borough Station a shed has been made to accommodate six 
or seven trains. 

The exact day in December on which the formal] opening of 
the railway will take place will be announced as soon as 
possible. The final completion of this unique work, the original 
powers for which were obtained nearly twenty years ago, and 
the actual construction taken in hand nearly six years back, 
under Major Isaac’s control, will mark an important epoch in 
the development of the trade of the port of Liverpool, and in 
the history on both sides of the estuary of the Mersey. 
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IMPROVED TRAMWAY ENGINE. 


A FEW days ago we were invited to inspect P. Elieson’s 
patent engine for drawing tramcars. The engine is No. 1, and 
has for some time past been tested and run at the works of 
the North Metropolitan Tramway Company, Union’ Road, 
Leytonstone. The electrical and mechanical part (which, by- 
the-by, is simplicity itself) has been constructed under the eye 
of the inventor by the Electric Locomotive and Power Com- 
pany, Limited, of Mackintosh Lane, Homerton, and 6 Great 
Winchester Street, E.C., and the trolly covering, painting and: 
completion by the North Metropolitan Tramway Company, 
whose manager, Mr. Norris, has shown great taste and skill. 
In fact, considerable credit is due to this: gentleman for the 
artistic way in which he has carried out that portion of con- 
struction coming under his immediate control. The engine 
will be removed in a few days to the Stratford depét, whence 
public trials will be made. It appears that an extension will 
shortly be made of the tramway from Stratford down the 
Ilford Road, and that arrangements will be made later on to 
work this portion entirely by electric engines. Meanwhile an 
engine of greater power is being constructed with the view of 
showing what can be done on a railway. The following special 
advantages are claimed for the engines :— 

1. They can be placed upon any existing line of tramway 
where horses are employed without interfering in any way with 
the arrangement of the cars or the permanent way, and the 
electrically-propelled cars can run alternately with horse-cars 
where required. 2. The cost of an installation of charging 
station and locomotives to replace horses is considerably less 
than the cost of the horses, harness, and stabling, while the 
maintenance is quite 40 per cent. less. 3. The apparatus is 
perfectly under the control of one attendant, who need not be a 
skilled electrician. 4. The cars or carriages can be splendidly 
illuminated by the same current of electricity that supplies the 
power to the locomotive, the fraction so used being inappre- 
ciable. 5. The enormous tractive force developed by the 
special electric locomotives which the Electric Locomotive and 
Power Company propose to manufacture, enables the traction 
upon railway lines, where smoke and steam are objectionable 
and prejudicial to the health of passengers, to be carried out 
electrically with economy. 6. The absolute safety of the 
system, the low tension current employed being perfectly harm- 
less. It may be interesting to state that the maximum of speed 
developed in the engine under notice is about eight miles an 
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hour, but if necessary an engine can be constructed to run as 
slow or as fast. as may be required: for all practical purposes. 
The power.is. derived from 50 cells, containing about. 280 
amperes, and the current used varies from about 60 amperes 
-per hour at starting to about 35 amperes per hour when running. 
[t will therefore be seen that a continuous run of about six 
hours, at an average of 40 amperes per hour, is secured without 
exhausting the stored electricity. Great improvements. have 
been, and are being, made in storage cells, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that in the future. cells of greater capacity will 
be constructed, thus enabling an engine to run for great dis- 
tances without recharging. 


THE CONTRACTS OF THE MERSEY BOARD. 


At last week’s meeting of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board the question of supplying two and a half millions of 
bricks for the proposed sheds on the Dock Estate was con- 
sidered. The Works Committee had recommended that the 
‘bricks should be obtained. Mr. Littledale, a member of the 
Board, thereupon forwarded to each member a printed state- 
ment to the effect that the committee were paying a great deal 
too much for the bricks. : 

Mr. Harrison, in moving the adoption of the recommenda- 
tion, stated that the arrangement with Mr. Morgan was entered 
into so long ago as 1878, when Mr. Littledale was a member of 
the Works Committee. The bricks were made from clay 
excavated at the extreme north end, and tenders for the supply 
of them were duly invited by advertisement, the lowest tender 
—that.of Mr.. Morgan—being accepted, the price to be paid 
being 27s. 6d. per 1,000. This contract went on until 1880, 
when a new contract with Mr. Morgan was entered into, the 
price being reduced to 26s. per 1,0o00,.. Mr. Littledale, asa 
member of the committee, approved of this contract also. In 
1883 another contract was made, also at 265., and though Mr. 
Littledale was not present at the committee, he was present 
when the Board approved of the contract. Under the new 
contract now proposed to be entered into the price was reduced 
to 255., which the committee believed to be a fair one. The 
engineer was very particular not to take anything but perfectly- 
made bricks, and the bricks supplied by Mr. Morgan were, he 
was convinced, exceedingly well made. Besides, it was desir- 
able to have this land cleared as soon as possible. 


Cs TIMI Wea) 


rohers & 


Mr. Littledale read extracts from: his- printed statement, in 
which he said he had carefully examined: this question with the 
aid of experts, and he told the Board deliberately that by the 
present system with Mr. Morgan they were losing eight shillings 
on each thousand of bricks, and said‘ that, without a gross 
dereliction of duty, they could not confirm this récommendation. 
He therefore moved that it be-referred back:. 

Mr. Gladstone, in order to elicit ‘information, formally 
seconded the amendnient. »He warited' to know whether the 
committee had quite satisfied themSelves that they could not 
get their clay made into bricks on better terms. If they had 
done so, there was an end of the matter:') 9) 

The Chairman said that was a very proper question to put. 
Mr. Morgan, in carrying on his business, had put up a con- 
siderable plant on the ground, and had gone: to considerable 
expense in carrying out the contract to'meet the views ‘of the 
Board. Under these circumstances, they told Mr. Morgan that 
they would continue their arrangement with him if he made a 
reasonable reduction in the price, and the reductions which he 
had made the committee were satisfied were reasonable. 

Mr. Jardine said the quantity of bricks» now received was 
about two and a half millions, and they had’ been supplied with 
something like twenty millions already... The price Mr. Morgan 


_proposed to charge under the new contract was in keeping with 


the market price, whilst the quality was ‘according to specifica- 
tion. They were, in fact, a very superior brick, and the speci- 
fication was so strict that they would cost more to make than 
ordinary bricks. 

The amendment was then put and lost. The recommenda- 
tion was accordingly confirmed. cn 


SOUDAN LOAN COLLECTION, 


THE Loan Collection of Egyptian and Soudanese arms, 
accoutrements, and relics has been opened. Lord Wolseley has 
sent, amongst other things, the chain armour given him by the 
Khedive, and Arabi’s pistols; Sir Gerald Graham contributes 
the kourbash given him as a parting present, and Osman 
Digma’s Koran; Admiral Hewett exhibits his Abyssinian robes 
of honour; Colonel Kitchener (now on his road to Zanzibar) 
lends his Arab costume and a piece of carpet from Gordon's 


' room at Khartoum; and we are also to have Major Piggott’s 


famous hog-spear which led the “D” company of mounted 
infantry to victory; Lord Dundonald’s and Colonel Paget's 
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trophies ; Mr. Villiers’s, Mr. Prior’s, and Mr. Caton Woodville’s 
sketches, and Colonel Eaton’s famous medals. There is also 
a reproduction of Arabi’s cell, with the original furniture, a 


field-pump by Messrs. Merryweather, and a field post-office 


from Colonel du Plat Taylor. Hardly a Soudan hero has failed 
to send his offering to the military show at the national theatre, 
which promises to help “Human Nature” through the vicissi- 
tudes of a general election. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT PADDINGTON STATION. 


ON Tuesday a deputation of the residents of Gloucester 
Crescent attended at the Marylebone Police Court to ask for 
assistance in a matter which they said was of very great im- 
portance to them. It was explained that the Great Western 
Railway Compazy, for the purpose of lighting their premises 
and the line between Paddington Station and Westbourne 
Park, had recently erected in the immediate rear of Gloucester 
Crescent machinery of so powerful a character that the houses 
in the neighbourhood were made almost uninhabitable. The 
machinery had latterly been at work night and day, Sunday 
included. The tremendous vibration and noise, added to the 
fumes of smoke, steam, and the dirt caused by the machinery, 
produced such a nuisance as to be almost unbearable. The 
noise of the machinery destroyed all quietness during the day- 
time and sleep was interfered with at night. Such an annoy- 
ance, it was said, must obviously be a nuisance, and 
injurious to health, and they asked the magistrate in 
the name of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, some 
of whom had been in the occupation of their houses for up- 
wards of twenty years, to grant them a summons against 
the company. Mr. De Rutzen reminded the deputation that a 
similar application had been made to his colleague, Mr. Cooke. 
The deputation said that they were aware of that, and that 
difficulties of a technical kind had arisen, but they were prepared 
to ask for a summons. Mr. De Rutzen remarked that some 
time ago he was asked to join with others to put down a similar 
cause of complaint in a street near Piccadilly, where there was 
the strongest possible evidence of the existence of a nuisance. 
Counsel’s opinion was taken, and asa result an injunction in 
Chancery was applied for and granted. The deputation replied 
that they were anxious for process in this court, as it was most 


important that as much time as possible should be saved, and | 
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besides there was the question of expense. Mr. De Rutzen said 
that if asummons were granted for a nuisance it would be neces- 
sary to call scientific evidence to show that it was injurious to 
health. The deputation informed the magistrate that the 
machinery in use was said to be more powerful than that used 
at the Inventions Exhibition. Mr. De Rutzen said that if the 
deputation would draw up an information, setting forth the facts 
on which they relied, he would communicate with Mr. Cooke, 
who had already been consulted in the matter, and let them 
know the result. Replying to the magistrate, the deputation 
Said that the company had been communicated. with, and 
although an abatement of the nuisance had been promised, 
there had not been any sensible lessening of the cause of 
annoyance, ; 


TIDAL APPROACHES. 


A MEETING of the Society of Engineers was held last week, 
at the Town Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, Mr. Charles 
Gandon, president, in the chair, when a_ paper was read 
on ‘Tidal Approaches and Deep Water Entrances,” by Mr. 
J. B. Redman, M.Inst.C.E. The author described the altered 
conditions due to the increase of late years in the size of 
oceanic steamers and the transition of freightage and passenger 
traffic, from the 1,2c0o-ton Indiaman to the 5,o00-ton steamer, 


| and noted the demand for increased deep water depdts due 
| thereto. 
'and the great advantages 


The peculiarity of British tides was explained, 
they secured to this country. 
The character of various deep-water sites was analysed, 
and a comparison drawn between the London and _ Liver- 
The navigable properties of the Thames 
reaches were described, and the difficulties of docking 
ships on a tideway referred to. A review was given of the 
rise, progress, and schemes for extension of our metropolitan 
docks. The new Tilbury Docks, now approaching completion, 


_were considered, especially as regards the approaches from 


seaward. The advantages of the Thames Haven and Shell 


| Haven sites were pointed out as the most seaward positions that 


could be obtained for metropolitan docks. The modern im- 
provements in dredging plant were referred to, as showing the 
direction in which we must look for artificial aid in opening out 
our “tidal approaches,” and the paper concluded with a brief 
notice of the various methods of deep-water foundations by 
cylinders, caissons, crib-work, concrete in blocks, pierre perdue, 
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squared blocks, cz masse, or by bags and skips, by monolithic devote a large portion of their funds for the good of the build- 
hollow blocks, or the section of quay or wall entire, and pointed ing trade of London. Mr. Kennard also gave “The Chairman 
out how largely these various methods would be exten ed and , and President,” to which the Chairman suitably replied. 
developed in the future for “deep-water entrances.” Mr. Charles Lucas, jun., gave ‘‘ The Vice-Presidents and 
Trustees,” which was responded to by Mr. F. J: Dove. . 

Mr. J. Aird proposed “‘ The Treasurer” (Mr. Geo. Plucknett, 
J.P.),-a gentleman, he added, for whom they all had the greatest 
BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. '. | respect and reverence. Mr. Plucknett briefly replied, and 


urged the desirability of a greater number of those engaged in 
THE thirty-eighth anniversary dinner of the Builders’ Bene- | the trade contributing to the funds of the institution. 


volent Institution was held on the 5th inst. at Carpenters’ Hall. Mr. H. Colls gave “The Architects and Surveyors,” re- 
Mr. Arthur C. Lucas, J.P. (president), occupied the chair, sup- | sponded to by Mr. C. B. Arding; the concluding toast of “ The 
ported by Lord Crewe, Mr. F. J. Dove, Mr. J. Aird, Mr. | Committee and Stewards” being proposed yeh ‘Mr. Bs P3 = 
Stanley G. Bird, Mr. H. J. Kennard, Mr. George Plucknett, and replied to by Mr.°T. G. Smith. 

and other friends of the institution. Covers were laid for one |. Donations and subscriptions amounting to the round sum 


hundred and seventy persons. of 1,000/. were announced during the evening. 
The Chairman gave the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, 


Major Britton (the “secretary) responding for the Army and 
Navy, and Major Stanley G. Bird for the Reserve ee 

The Chairman, in proposing ‘“ Success to the Builders’ Bene- 
volent Institution,” comenkes that the building trade was liable STEAM ON TRAMWA rs, ae 
to more than the common share of risks and vicissitudes, being | A GENERAL meeting of the Institute of Civil Engineers of 
subject to great fluctuations in’ wages. and in the prices of | Ireland was held last week, when the president, Mr. Aspinall, 
materials, besides having to contend with strikes and the | delivered the introductory address for the session. - He said it 
uncertainties of the weather. A builder must be a man | was his intention to mention briefly a number of subjects con- 
with a knowledge of men, and have an head for organisation. | nected. with modern engineering work, rather with a view of 
It was a risky business, but those who belonged to it were a | suggesting to the minds of some of: their members that they 
body of men who bore the highest character. When they | could select one or two of them upon which to write papers 
remembered, therefore, what in these bad times might happen | which would add to their general knowledge. If he dealt with 
to any one connected with the trade, it behoved them to lend a | subjects more immediately connected with mechanical engineer- 
helping hand to those who ;had been overtaken by misfortune. | ing, and therefore, perhaps, not of so much interest to some of 
He was able to speak of the admirable manner in which the | their members, he should ask them to remember that this was 
institution had been conducted, and of the energy and self- | the class of work with which he was more familiar. He 
sacrifice shown by the Committee. The secretary (Major | would direct their attention to the way in which the use 
Britton) and the hon. treasurer required no eulogium. In spite | of steam power for working tramways had grown within 
of the bad times a larger number of cases had been relieved | the past five years, and it was, no doubt, due in a great 
last year than hitherto. This was satisfactory, but other appli- | measure to. greater perfection in the construction of the 
cations were coming in, and he asked them to give effect to | engines, which had been made not only less.noisy, and 
their cordiality and good-will by their contributions to the funds | so less likely to frighten horses, but also to the fact 
of the institution. of their being made with working parts having larger bearing 

The Chairman also proposed the health of the Carpenters’ | surfaces, which tended.to keep the engine out of the repair 
Company, thanking them for the use of their fine hall, for their | shop for a long period, and thus reduce the cost of mainten- 
donation of 100 guineas, and their annual subscription of 25 | ance. It was remarkable how around Birmingham and in 
guineas. Mr. H. J. Kennard (warden of the Carpenters’:Com- | Leeds, where tramway engines were extensively used, the 
pany) replied, adding that it was the wish of the Court to | horses seemed to have got accustomed to them, and took no 
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notice.of them. The general result of the improvement and 
experience in the construction of tramway engines would be 
apparent to those companies who had taken advantage of 
recent legislation to construct tramways in this country, though 
it was unfortunate that so many of them had fallen through in 
cases where their construction would have been an undoubted 
advantage. He would urge the desirability of some definite 
rules being drawn up by the Board of Trade as to the con- 
struction of tramway rolling stock to be used upon such 
tramways. There were now no rules as to the height of the 
carriages, the height of floors, the method -of coupling, or the 
height of buffers, or any of those dimensions which had 
been well worked out for ordinary railways, and had 
been adopted with common consent by all the companies, 
so that their stock might. run on each other’s lines. The 
cable system of tramways now in use at Highgate had 


waterway has called forth not only novelty in the design of the 
structure itself, but novelty in almost every machine used in its 
construction. Special tools for bending, drilling, planing, and 
rivetting the plates have been designed to deal with each 
section of the work, many of which are due to the mechanical 
ability of Mr. Arrol, one of the contractors. No greater or better 
illustration can be found to show that in these days mechanical 
genius must be found hand in hand with scientific research if 
great results are to follow. 


BOYLE’S SYSTEM OF VENTILATING RAILWAY- 
CARRIAGES. 


MR. ROBERT BOYLE, of the firm of Robert Boyle & Son, the 


well-known ventilating engineers, of London and Glasgow, bas 
recently developed a system of ventilating railway-carriages, of 
which we annex illustrations. These show an arrangement by 


been most successful in San Francisco, where it originated, and 
seemed to be peculiarly applicable to towns where there were 
heavy gradients, and where horse traction became impossible. 
The arrangements for carrying the cable underground, for 
guiding it around curves, and, finally, for gripping it by the grip 
attached to the tramcar, were all of an ingenious character. 
The President then dealt with the various tramway systems, 
compressed air on Mekarski’s patent, the electric tramway at 
Portrush, &c., and said that these afforded indication of the 
growing desire to introduce some form of mechanical power for 
working tramways. Discussing the question of fuel in connec- 
tion with steam engines, he said the importance of using liquid 
fuel was rapidly forcing itself to the front, and if a gallon of 
petroleum, or about 10 Ibs., would do the work of 175 lbs. of 
coal, the mere question of weight toe be saved would have 
serious influence on its use in steamships. The address largely 
dealt with the subject of electric lighting, the introduc- 
tion. of steel sleepers on the railways, inventions at 
the Antwerp Exhibition. In conclusion, he said—I would 
remind you of those two great works, one of which is 
nearing completion—the Severn Tunnel—and the other the 
Forth Bridge, which is proceeding as rapidly as such an under- 
taking can be expected. The former, commenced as early as 
1873, is now so far complete that a train can pass through it. 
The tunnel is 4} miles long, the portion under the Severn being 
24 miles. - It is said that the tunnel with its attendant works will 
cost about 2,000,000/. The opening cannot be without influence 
upon the cross-Channel trade with Ireland and direct communi- 
cation with America. The Forth Bridge crossing another 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIXrw CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 


means of which a continuous change of air is secured in ever 
compartment of a railway-carriage without any disagreeabl 
| draught being experienced by the occupants. A Boyle's Air- 
pump ventilator, 14 inches in diameter, is connected with a 


HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Straet, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 
Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention 
which was very successful. 


Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant, Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.L. 


F. H. Smira, Esq., 52 QuzERN VicTortaA STreet, E.C. 4 Tue Sanctuary, 8.W., LoNDON : November 22, 1884. 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your syst>m of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 
Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from abont 110 deg. to about 70 deg.,and thus enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours 


faithfully, DAV{D URQUHART. 


To Frevk. H. Smira”, Esq., 52 Q- EEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. : = , 
My Drar Str,—Allow me to compliment and congratulate you on the perfect success to-night of your ventilation. The room (the largest in South London) was 


opened to-night by a Conservative gathering of the various Associations comprised in the Borough of Kennington, and certainly it was one of the largest meetings ever held in 
this District. Thermometers placed around the room showed a wondrous uniformity of temperature, averaging 60 deg.; and on the raised dais scarcely could be perceived the 
slightest fractional increase over thas temperature as indi:ated by the thermometers placed near the door, clearly proving that, the Ventilators did their work truly and well 
This temperature is cons dered to be the most favourable to health, and, as one connected with two large Hospitals, I can say this is the temperature our medical men endeavour 
always to maintain, as being most conducive to the restoration of their Patients. Persons of great ability to judge, say the temperature and atmosphere was most pleasant and 
agreeable, and who ever de igned it ought to be thanked. Thus, then, independent witnesses fully confirm my opinion, and I may say one of the architects of the hall was 
present, who afterwards assured me he was more than satisfied with the success of your system. The place being cleared in a few minutes, the rocm regained its normal 
temperature, though before a very large number ef gas jets were in full blaze. Allow me, as Churchwarden, not oniy to compliment you, but also sincerely to thank you on 
behalf of the Vicar and Committee of the All Saints Institute of South Lambeth for helping them eo satisfactovily in the difficult task of the p-rfect ventilation of their large 
hall, as indicated by the tryiag ordeal of to-night.—Yours faithfully, (Signed) JOHN SMITH, Churchwarden and Chairman of Kennington Cons_rvative Association, 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appars to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. &mith, at whose office 52 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The aic supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts. 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small ne, 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on tip floors, or those having the roof 
directly over the ceiling. the tubes are placed concentrically, but the act’on and the results are the same. The Jarger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are £0 connected that the passage «f 
the heatel air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream. The result is a rapid clearing away of all deleterious pases 
and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment. Jn asmall room at Mr. Smith's offices 


ng, the atmosphere was apparently quite innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg, Fahr. At a higher 


in which five large gas-jets were b 1rnin: ‘ : Fe eibee tse j n 
level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was bigh and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated tEat this vitiated air was being drawn off 


through the exit tubo, which actelagsapoverfulsucker After tnrning off the gas-burners,and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalired, 
@ feeble upward action w23 still miintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 


with acknowledged success.” 


BELLEVUE Housr, 94 LANDSDOWNE RoaD, CLAPHAM, S.W.: October 12, 1885. 
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trunk, B, 8 inches in ditnetent running sali eeenantt ree carriage 
and communicating with each compartment through pipes, | 
C, C, C, C, those nearest to the ventilator being 4 inches in 
diameter, ‘and the furthest aw ay 5 inches in diameter, to equalise | 
the quantity of air extracted through each. These pipes are 
fixed underneath the seats, one on ‘each side of the compart- | 
ment, the arrangement described being duplicated. The tops | 
of the pipes stand 4 inches above the. floor, and ‘are covered 
with open wire cloth to prevent dirt entering. | 

The passage of the external air through the ventilator, created | 
by the movement of the carriage, sucks the air from the large 


~~ 


With this system rhe air is continually Fane and the 
windows may with comfort be kept closed in summer or winter. 
The principle can be adapted in many different forms to suit 
circumstances. This method of ventilating railway carriages 


meets a long and sorely-felt want, and it will doubtless “be 
extensively used by the different railw ay companies when its 
merits become more fully known. 

Most of our readers at various times have made long: 
journeys by railway, and have experienced the inconvenience 
arising from the evils which Mr. Boyle’s invention has been 
perfected to remedy. 


Sometimes on a cold night in winter a 


shaft, which draws upon the small pipes and extracts the air 
from each compartment. The supply of air is admitted at the 
top of the carriage under the ceiling through 3-inch diameter 
pipes, D, D, D, D, running from one side of the carriage to the 
other, perforated with holes, and connected at the centre with | 
downcast ventilators, E, E, F, fixed on the roof. These catch | 
the wind and drive it down into the pipe, where it escapes into | 
the compartment in the form of a fine spray, diffuses itself, and | 
is finally drawn away through the outlets. Any water that may 
enter the inlet ventilators is conveyed away through the side of | 
the carriage by means of a small pipe attached to each end of | 
the diffuser. 


“CHURCH ST. 


SHEFFIELD 


N EXTENSIV : ST 
NO OTHER GLAZING. CAN BE WA TRANTED 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDS; KENSINGTON, MANCHESTER, LIVE 
_.- THE ONLY GLAZING AWARD. INTERNATIONAL. HEAL 


NANGTUS BELL-CO 


| dignified by the name of ventilator, also. 


passenger enters a railway carriage, and immediately requests 
that both windows should be closed, and the draught apparatus, 
In a short'time the 
atmosphere becomes so deteriorated as to make the compart- 


'ment a very fair illustration of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 


At other times the passengers seated near the windows like 
‘“‘ plenty of air,” and the result is that the other occupants of 
the compartment find employment for the family doctor for 
| the next few days or longer. The travelling public will un-- 
doubtedly have good cause for gratitude to.Mr. Boyle if he can. 
induce every railway company in the kingdom to adopt his: 
excellent invention. 


NO PUTTY,PAINT, 
‘ZING OROTHER 


PERISHABLE MATERIAL. 


LONS, MILLS. de: ee 
QOL; DONCASTER 1882.3. 
XHIBITTON, 1884. 


System of VENTILATION for 
Churches and Chapels. 


* DESIGNS, + d&g. on application to 


SHARP & 


CO.., 


11 HOLBORN: CIRCUS, 


LONDON, E. C. 


ECK, GALLOW & CO. 


ll CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


Estimates Free 


ELECTRIC LIGHT Ss. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Architocts’ Specifications specially attended to. : 
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‘The List, of Applicatioas for Shares will Close for London and Country on Tuesday, the 17th inét. 
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Sms <d : ; 
- £1 per Share Payable on Application. 


ESSER EN aon 


An'avérage Dividend of not les 
2 wae) - > - t 


Incorporated ‘under the Companies Acts, from 1862 to 1883. _ 


‘CAPITAL £120,000, in 12,000 SHARES of £10 EACH. 
First Issue £75,000, in 7, 5 
Of this amount. £30,000: in 3,000 Shares are at present offered for Subscription. 


900 Shares of £10 each, 


£2 per Share on Allotment. 


£3 per Share Three Calendar Months after Allotment. 


The remaining £4 per Share to be paid up as and when required, but at intervals of not less than three months. 
3 than £10 per cent. per'annum for five years from the date of allotment is guaranteed on the amount paid on the 
. 3,000 Shaves offered for Subscription in manner mentioned in the Prospectus. 


iors : ‘ 


a Sea } . DIRECTORS. é' 
D. R. RATCLIFFE, Esq., The Hall, Great Alne, Warwickshire, Director of Milner’s Safe Company, Limited, 
GEO. DANFORD P. THOMAS, Esq., M.D., Coroner for Middlesex, Central District. 


HENRY LOVATT, Esq., A.LC.E., Contractor, 


Wolverhampton and London, Director of the Banbury and Cheltenham Direct Railway Company. 
ROBERT BOYLE, Esq., Managing Director. 


CONSULTING NAVAL ENGINEER :—Sir EDWARD JAMES REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., MP. 
BANKERS:—CITY BANK, LIMITED, Holborn Viaduct Branch, London, E.C.; ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, GLASGOW, 


AUDITORS :—Messrs. J. & A. W. SULLY, 78 Queen Victoria ‘Street, E:C., Chartered Accountants. 


SOLICITORS.—Messts. PADDISON, 


SON & CO., 3 Castle Street, Holborn. 


SECRETARY.—Mr. JAMES COUSLAND. 


. ‘OF FICES.—64 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON; 


110 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 
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ee PROSPECTUS. 


SO hadel 

This Company has been formed to take over the old-established and important 
business of Messrs. Roperr Boytp & Son, Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers, 
Holborn Viaduct, Lor don, and Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 

The business was carried on by Messrs. ROBERT BOYLE, Senior and Junior, under 
the management of Mr. Robert Boyig, Junior, up to the decease of Mr, ROB&RT 
BOYLE, Senior, seven years ago, and since that time it has been carried on by Mr. 
ROREET BOYLE, Junior, a3 sole partner. It is now proposed to form the business into 
a Limited Company, for the purpos2 of extending its operations and influence, and to 
combine with it, on the express desire of a large section of the Architectural profession, 
the business of Heating Engineers with that of Ventilating and Sanitary Engineering, 
the latter branch of which it is a’so intended more fully to develop than has hitherto 
been done by the Firm, 

The world-wide reputation of the firm of Robert Boyle & Son as Ventilating and 
Sanitary Engineers, Patentees and Manufacturers of the Patent Air-Pump Ventilators, 
and Sanitary Appliances, has led to a Jarge and profitable extension of the business 
during the last ten years, while the steady advance of Sanitary Science, creating more 
and more a necessity and demand for these appliances, undoubtedly destine Sanitary 
and Ventilation Engineering to be one of the great businesses of the future. 

The addition of Heating and Sanitation to the already extensive business of 
the Firm it is expected will lead to a large and increasing source of profit to the 
Company. 

Boyle's system of Ventilation for Buildings and Ships, and the numerous 
Ventilating and Sanitary Appliances invented and manufactured by the Firm are 
well known throughout Great Britain and the Continent, the United States of 
America, India, Australia, New Zealand, Cape of Good Hope, &c., &c., and have been 
successfully applied to innumerable public and private buildings in these countries, and 


_ are extensively used by Foreign Governments, the different departments of the British 


Government, Her Majesty’s Board of Works, Metropolitan Board of Works, Metropolitan 
Asylums Board (for which the firm has recently completed one of the largest and most 
important Ventilating Contracts they have yet undertaken), Local Boards and Vestries, 
and nearly every Corporation and School Board in the United Kingdom ; they are also 
extensively and regularly used by the bulk of the architectural profession and building 
trades in this country, from whom a very large number of valuable testimonials have 
been received. 

Considerable improvements in the Air-Pump Ventilator have been made from time 
to time, the latest of which, pateatzd in 1882, and since used with great success, has 
led, owing to its greater efficiency, simplicity of construction, and economy of manu- 
facture, permitting it to be sold at a lower price, to a largely increased sale and 
augmentation of the busines: 

It, would be impossible, within the limits of this Prospectus, to specify all the 
Tnventions and Appliances invented and introduced by the Firm, which are in practical 
operation, but further details relating to them and the business generally will be found 
in the Reports and Lists which accompany the Prospectus, which may be obtained, with 
forms of application for Share:, at the Bankers, Solicitors, and offices of the Company. 

In evidence of the increasing value of the business, which has been rapidly growing 
each year, it may be mentioned that, notwithstanding the great depression of trade 
which has existed for some time pa3t all over Europe and America, a large and protit- 

ast year being in excess 
of any preceding year; whilst a larger number of workmen are at preseut engaged at 
the works in London and Glisgow executing the numerous and important contracts; on 
hand, and daily coming in, than has ever before been employed. 

If the business generally merely increases in the future at the same ratio (and 
there is every reason to expect it will be considerably 
confidently be looked for. 


The Ventilating achievements of the Firm are 
Public Buildings, in this an1 other countries, which have been successfully Ventilated 


in excess), large dividends may 
’ 


well known, and the names of the 


would fill a small volume, The London Custom House and the Guildhall need only te 
named here as two striking instances, § 

Should it be decided to sell the foreign Patents, or grant licenses to the different 
countries for the same, a very large ani immeliate return would naturally result. 
These Patents are estimated to be of considerable value. 

The prestige attached to the Firm, and the fact of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son being 
practically the founders of the profession of Ventilating Engineers, will naturally incline 
those wishing to ventilate their Building; or Ships to apply to them in preference to 
others professing to be Ventilating Engineers, as being, from their well-known scientific 
and practical experience, most competent t> undertake such work and carry it out suc- 
cessfully. 'The Company will undertake the entire Sanitation of Houses, Towns, and 
Cities, on improved lines, and from the Firm's extensive and influential connection 
there is every reason to expecs that a large and profitable busine:s will be done in this 
direction. = 

Mr. Robert Boyle will retain a large inte~est in the Company, and undertake to 
continue the active management and direztion of the Company during the-next five 


years. 
The undertaking is in a flourishing and highly profitable condition, and will be 


taken over as a going concern, as and from the Ist day of October, 1885, the Vendors 
discharging all liabilities up to that date, and retaining all Book Debts then due to 
them. From that date the Company wiil have the benefit of all existing Contracts, 
and will be entitled to the profits of all business done subsequent to that date, ; 

The Company takes over the Leasehold Offices and Works of the Firm in London: 
and Glasgow, with all Furniture, Fittings, Machinery, Plant, Tools, “Material, and 
Stock-in-Trade, in the Offices and Works, and in the hands of the different Agents 
throughout the country, together with the Goodwill of the Business, and valuable 
English and Foreign Patents. 

The Company thus taking over a well-established lucrative and rapidly growing 
business as a going concern in active operation will not have to wait the results of a 
trade to be created and worked up, or expend tbe capital necessary to start and 
develop a new business, but will at oace have the profits accruing from the business. 

The Purchase-money is the Sum of £12,900 in cash, £6,000in 1,000 Ordinary Shares of 
the Company credited with £6 per Share paid up, and £20,000 in 2,000 Shares of the 
Company of £10 each, which are to’‘rank as Deferred Shares. These Deferred Shares 
will not bear dividend until after a dividend of 124 per cent. has been paid upon the 
Ordinary Shares issued by the-Company, but after payment of such dividend such 
Deferred Shares will be entitled to a like dividend, and as soon as the dividends paid on 
the Ordinary Shares shall have equalled the amount of capital paid up thereon the 
Ordinary and Deferred Shares will rank alike. 

Messrs. R. Boyle & Son are so satisfiel with the prospects of the Company, that 
they have agreed to deposit their 1,00) Shares on which £6 per share is credited, and 
their 2,000 Deferred Shares, by way of guarantee that an average dividend of noi less 
than £10 per cent. per annum shall be paid for five years from the date of allotment, on 
the amount paid on the 3,000 Ordinary Shares of the Company offered for subscription. 

The Books have been carefully investigate1 by Messrs. J. & A. W. Sully, who 
report that the profits shown by the trading accounts for the last two years fully 
justify the statement in the preceding piragraph as to dividends. 

The only contract entered into by the Company is one dated the 24th day of 
October, 1885, made between Robert Boyle, trading as Robert Boyle & Son, of the one 


| part, and John Evans Jackson on behalf of the Company, of the other part. 


The Vendor undertakes to discharge all prel'minary legal and other charges and 
expenses down to the date of the allotment of Shares by the Company. 

The Contract, and Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 
and Report of Messrs. J. & A. W. Sully, can be seen at the offices of the Solicitors to 
the Company. 

Dated October 26, 1885, 
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THE GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED, 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 


INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO. WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


NIGHTINGALE & COS EVER FIRM WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


NOW BEING LAID THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
No. 2. PATTERNS. No. 3 


SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
1885. 


‘Blocks prepared and treaced Mevstgh various stages Paes ‘heir personal supervision by apa eter Gexioed, and fastened to bard floated dceata shpeve of rove Bed y ~~ tals | Antiveptio. 
mpound, which also prevents dry-rot or dampness. Full particulars on application. 


NIGHTINGALE & co. woond PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


Ss. OWENS G&G CoO. 
HYDRAULIC AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


PUMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, GARDEN ENGINES, PORTABLE & OTHER STEAM ENGINES, HYDRAULIC & SCREW PRESSES. 
Hand Power and Hydraulic Lifts for Mansions, Hospitals, &c. 


WHITEFRIARS STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Agent in Scotland, W. HUME, 195 BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW. 
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No. 50. Double-barrel Fire Engines, xo, No. 18 ere! Lift Pumps,on Pla: 
» 45. Single-barrel Brass Force Pumps, on foot. (Water. BORING TOOLS for fon Wells. 
The HYDRAULIO RaM, for supplying Mansions,&c.,with | 4» A, Portable Pumps, or Stand, with Flexible Suction. 
« 85. Portable Steam Engines, Vertical and Horizont al o pedicel ten 8 Patent Improved Centrifugs) Pumps in all 
44. Wrought- -iron Portable Pumps for Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ use. 4. Dantie-barfel Contractors’ Pumps 


PORTABLE ENGINES PUMPS, BORING TOOLS, AND GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ PLANT TO BE LET ON HIRE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


VOLUME XXXIIIL. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


3 These Kitcheners re- 
\ N & HR c ceived the only Gold 
Medal at the Health 


Exhibition, 1884, and 
PATENT Highest Award at the 


SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHENER =" 


N>. 35a ana 37 Veep, Wet: cumpe, tor Horse or Manual Power. 
. Ornamental Pump Cases, for eres Places, Streets, &c. 
” ast-iron House and Yard Pum 
<< ns Single and Double Purchase tah ‘Winches 
» _1%. Bottle and other Lifting Jacks. 
« 108. Single. Double. and Treble Purchase Blocks. 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited HENRY THOMPSON © 


to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, & CO., LIM., 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. St. Andrew's :Burtalages 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o’clock. 165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST, B.C. | 
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“gains the third of 1,000 marks. 
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THE WEEK. 


AFTER a week’s consideration, the thirteen judges and 
ten auxiliary judges have arrived at a decision respecting 
the relative merit of the models for the Luther Memorial in 
Berlin. The first prize (5,000 marks) has been awarded to 
Professor Paut Orro; the second (3,000 marks) is obtained 
by Herr Cart HELGER; and Herr BERNHARD ROEMER 
The sketch model by 
Professor ERDMANN ENCKEs has been purchased for 1,000 
marks, and also one by Herr Voss. The judges have 
recommended the purchase of two other sketches. 


THE subject selected this year for the competition among 
the architectural students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, for 
the Chaudesaigues prize, is a memorial of a great poet to be 
raised in the principal place of his native town. ‘There are 
forty competitors. ‘The successful student is entitled to a 
sum of 2,000 frs. a year for two years, to enable him to 
complete his studies in Italy. 


‘A MEETING of the Dumfries Town Council was held last 
week, when a long discussion arose on a report of committee 
as to the’surveyorship, an office which is at present held by 
Mr. Barsovr, architect. It was moved that the salary be 
50/,, and a commission of 24 per cent. on work done by the 
surveyor in connection with contracts exceeding too/., and 
that the office be offered to the local architect. longest in 
practice in Dumfries, but ‘excluding Mr. Barsour. It was 
objected that this carried an undeserved reflection on Mr. 
BarRgBour, and was otherwise most unfair to him; and ona 
vote being taken the matter was referred back to the 


} 


committee. , ; 


Every schoolboy and schoolgirl in England is aware of 
the story of the surrender of Calais, and of the heroism of 
EUSTACHE DE SAINT PIERRE and his five companions in 
offering themselves as victims to appease the wrath of King 
Epwarp III. It is not believed that the procession of the 
townsmen barefoot and bareheaded, with halters in their 
hands, was no more than the usual ceremony when a town 
surrendered. The King, it is true, went through the form 
of rejecting their appeal, but, according to FRoISsART, it 
was accompanied by a wink, of which the meaning was 
The legend has supplied a subject for a good 
many mediocre pictures in England, and M. Ronin, the 
French sculptor, has utilised it for a memorial of the siege 
which is to be erected in Calais, and which is sure to be 
worthy of his great reputation. There will be six figures in 
the group, each about two métres in height. The sketch- 
model has been approved, and the full-size work is about to 
be undertaken. 


M. CHartes GorETHALS, the Belgian painter, died a few 
days since at Saint Gilles, in his thirty-second year. He 
exhibited so much ability that the Belgian Government sent 
him to Paris in order that he might study decorative 
painting. 


M. CHARLES GARNIER is always happy when he offers 
a suggestion relating to a theatrical performance. Having 
become one of the members of the committee for the fétes 
in aid of the poor of Paris, he felt it was incumbent on him 
to utilise his opera-house in a manner that would be free 
from the commonplace. On December 12 an entertainment 
will be opened which is to last from 8.30 P.M. until 6 A.M. on 
the following morning. The first part will represent the 
history of the stage from the age of PEricLEs to the age of 
Louis XIV. It will begin with an act from some Greek 
piece—probably the “ Frogs” of ARIsropHANES—and the 
performers will wear the antique comic masks. It will be 
followed by one of the Medieval mystery plays. <A sot, 


or satirical dialogue like those in vogue in the sixteenth’ 


century, will come next. The fourth piece will be the most 
important, as it will be a revival of a play of the time of 
Louis XIV., when in Paris, as in London, the fine gentle- 
men had seats on the stage. The lighting and snuffing of 
the candles formed an important office, and the younger 


M. CoquELin has been, selected to undertake it. At 
midnight the mimic theatre will be transformed into a 
dais or platform, and the second part of the performance 
will begin. There will be a farce of the kind associated 
with the name of TaBarin, the comedian of the seven- 
teenth century, whose theatre was the streets of Paris ; 
a pantomime like those presented in the Hotel Bourgogne, 
an Egyptian ballet, an efrée of troubadours and trouveres, 
and finally a farandole. But the entertainment will not be 
confined. to the stage. There will be . processions. of 


} Medizeval knights,. mousquetaires and lansquenets,..and 


it may be anticipated ‘that the theatre will be as full of 
animation as the old opéra-house used to be when masked, 
balls. were in favour. The receipts are calculated at 
120,000 francs, but the inevitable expenses will amount to 
about two-thirds of that sum. The excitement may, how- 
ever, inspire the public with ideas of generosity, and induce 
them to send a liberal price to MM, ALPHaup and GARNIER 
for tickets. 


THERE seems to be a fatality just now in the collapse of 
houses. Last week we noted the fall of a house in Dublin, 
which was followed by much suffering. As if to revenge 
the slight to archzeology the walls of some houses adjoining 
the old tower of the Knights Hospitallers, in Linlithgow, 
have fallen into the excavations which are preparatory to 
the erection of the proposed new buildings. A woman and 
her three children were entombed, but were rescued before 
they suffered grievous injury. From Pontarlier, in France, 
the news comes of the fall of a wall of a house, when two 
Italian workmen were killed and three others were seriously 
wounded. 


Tue Belgian Government have amended the proposals 
for the law of copyright as it affects literature and art. The 
first clause gives the author the-sole right of reproduction 
in every form, but he may part with the rights in conformity 
with the civil code—the right during his life and for fifty 
years after his death. If there is joint authorship the time 
is to be calculated by the life of the last survivor. A trans- 
ference of copyright is not to comprise the power of altering 
the work, unless there is a special consent. It is to be under- 
stood. that the transfer of a work of art does not comprise 
the right of reproduction for the benefit of the’ purchaser, 
unless there is a distinct stipulation in the conveyance. On 
the other hand, the artist who sells his work has no longer 
the right of making an exact replica of it unless it is a work 
which implies by its nature that it is meant for reproduction. 
In the case of a portrait the right of reproduction and of 
public exhibition belongs solely to the purchaser. A work 
of art is not to be considered as losing any of its privileges 
if it should be reproduced by any industrial process: or 
applied to any industrial work. It is probable that the pro- 
posals of the Government will become law, and it deserves 
to be remembered that the clauses are the work of French 
artists and writers as well as Belgian. 


THE commission appointed by the French Académie 
des Beaux-Arts to receive and classify the applications from 
candidates for the chair which is vacant by the death of 
M. EmiLe Perrin, the director of the Théatre Francais, 
consists of six members. There are two painters, MM. 
GEROME and. CHAPLAIN; a sculptor, M. GUILLAUME ; an 
architect, M. GARNIER ; acomposer, M. AMBROSE THOMAS 3 
and a prince, the Duc p’AumMaLE. Who can deny, after 
reading the list, that equality has become naturalised in 
France? 


On Friday last the committee who have charge of the 
project fora memorial of EucknE DELacro1x assembled 
under the presidency of M. VacQgueEriz. Some months 
ago, M. Datou, the sculptor, had been requested to submit 
a sketch model, and it was presented to the meeting. The 
design was approved as soon as it was seen. M. DALou 
proposes to have a bust of a painter on a pedestal, and at 
the foot will be three allegorical figures. The subject sym- 
bolised is Time raising Justice, in order to offer a palm to 
the painter with the applause of the genius of Art. It is 
needless to say that the figures will. be splendidly modelled, 
and that the memorial will be one of the most remarkable 
in the-streets of Paris. The total height will be about six- 
teen feet. 
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THE PALACE AT TIRYNS.* 


JN his latest volume on Greek archzology Dr. 

SCHLIEMANN does not take the leading part. He is 
still the moving spirit, but as what. had to be done needed 
qualifications which the Doctor does not possess, he has 
had the courage to sacrifice himself, and ‘allow his friends 
to be heard. In our reviews of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’s earlier 
books we have pointed out that enthusiasm was not a 
substitute for technical knowledge. The assistance of 
architects has been since secured, and the volume on 
“ Tiryns” is, in a large measure, the work of Dr. D6rPFELD 
and Professor F. ADLER. There are also contributions by 
Messrs. Faprictus and Hretm. The reputation of Dr. 
SCHLIEMANN cannot suffer from this co-operation, for with- 
out his energy the reports could not exist, and in saying 
that “ Tiryns” is of higher value than the volumes preced- 
ing it, we are more ready than ever to acknowledge 
indebtedness to the explorer. 

To understand the worth of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’s dis- 
coveries it will be well to consider what was apparent at 
Tiryns before his excavations were undertaken. A low 
hillock was seen with the remains of massive defences of 
masonry. DOoDWELL, whose accuracy is unquestioned, tells 
us that the walls enclose a space of about 730 feet by 160 
feet. So small a fortress appeared in the eyes of the 
traveller to be unworthy of the Tirynthian hero, but the 
masonry was at least truly Herculean in its dimensions. 
The general thickness was found to be 21 feet, in some 
places 25 feet, while the height of the most perfect parts 
was 43 feet. ‘The stones averaged from 3 feet to 7 feet in 
length. According to DopwELt there were two entrances, 
one on the eastern side fronting the hills being of consider- 
able size. On the western side was a pointed gate 9 feet 
high, and nearly 8 feet wide at the base. Within the acro- 
polis was another gate of smaller size. There was also a 
gallery of pointed form, 84 feet in length and 5 feet in 
breadth, of which the use could. not be guessed. 
DopwELv’s effort to take a view with a camera obscura was 
observed by the Turks, and he was warned that it would 
be dangerous if he came nearer the fortress of Nauplia 
with so suspicious a machine. For once his anger took the 
form of a prophecy, and he wrote :—“ The remains, that are 
as yet unknown, will be brought to light when the reci- 
procal jealousy of the European Powers permits the Greeks 
to break their chains, and to chase from their outraged 
territory that host of dull oppressors who have spread the 
shades of dense ignorance over the land that was once 
illuminated by science, and who unconsciously trample on 
the venerable dust of the PELopip# and the ATrip@.” 
After a period of nearly eighty years the prediction has been 
in a measure fulfilled by Dr. SCHLIEMANN, 

In the description of Colonel LrEaKkeE the ruins were 
judged from the point of view of a military engineer, and 
he concluded that “ the fortress appears to have consisted of 
an upper and lower enclosure, of nearly equal.dimensions, 
with an intermediate platform, which may have served for 
the defence of the upper castle against an enemy in 
possession of the lower one.” Nothing in a word was to be 
observed but the remains of the walls of the fortification. 
About the interior of the enclosure travellers were silent. 
Let us now see what are the fruits of Dr. ScHLIEMANN’s 
excavations. 

In the first place, he has enabled us to form a clearer 
notion of the principle of primitive fortification. The 
people, of course, sought a high place to establish them- 
selves, and all that could be found where Tiryns stood was a 
hill of about 80 feet above the sea. But, as Professor 
ADLER says:—‘In the first foundation only the security of 
the chieftain was the object aimed at—not the protection of 
a town-like settlement or the erection of a great depot for 
war.” At Tiryns there was a town, but there seems to be 
doubt about its position in the plain in relation to the 
citadel. When laying out the wall it was requisite to leave 
as few openings as possible, and Tiryns, “in addition to 
two very small apertures in the walls for the purpose of 
patrolling and getting information, always possessed only 
one main gate and one postern.” Inthe arrangements there 


* The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns. 


By Dr. Henr 
Schliemann, London: John Murray. i fs 


is a resemblance to what is found in Mycenz and other 
places, as if a recognised system was in use. Colonel 
LEAKE says that it is common to find little provision for a 
flank defence, and, according to him, at Tiryns it is only 
seen on the western side towards the south. Professor 
ADLER, on the contrary, declares that it is ‘“‘ absent neither 
from Mycenz nor from Tiryns; but on account of the vary- 
ing conditions of the ground it has in neither of these 
citadels been so thoroughly carried out as at Troy.” 

The large stones in the walls have excited wonder from 
the time of Pausanras, and Homer speaks of the place as 
“‘well-walled,” as if the character of the masonry was uni. 
versally known. As they were aware of the difficulty of 
moving blocks weighing ten tons, it is not surprising that 
the people ascribed the work to a race of giants. In our 
time the Phcenicians have taken the place of the old 
Cyclopes. Even Dr. ScHLIEMANN, who is disposed to make 
the most of tradition and legend, now tells us it is safe to 
assume “that the gigantic walls of Tiryns were built by 
Phcenician colonists, and the same is probably the case with 
the great prehistoric walls in many other parts of Greece.” 
The walls could not be the first means of defence. They 
must have required a long time for their construction, and — 
in case of sudden invasion the people could hardly do more 
than erect a defence of sun-dried bricks and timber. It 
may, therefore, be assumed that they represent a time of 
peace extending through a great number of years, and walls 
and palace are supposed to date from the same period. In. 
one part of the northern citadel there are several chambers 
constructed in the wall, which there exceeds 50 feet in thick- 
ness. One of the peculiarities of the wall is seen in the niches, 
which Dr, DORPFELD ascribes to economy in the use of stone, 
while Professor ADLER says they were a means to gain room. 
The walls are usually described as having been erected 
without the use of mortar, the stones being simply piled, 
with occasional recognition of the value of horizontality in 
the courses. Dr. DORPFELD denies that the masonry can 
be called dry. In one place he says that nearly all the 
walls, including citadel as well as palace, were built with 
clay mortar. On another page he goes further, for 
he says that all the walls are built with clay mortar, 
and if it is not visible, the absence may be ascribed 
to the action of rain or other agencies. It may also be 
noted here that HauprMann BO6rTicHER asserts posi- 
tively that the building of a wall of dry clay bricks and 
moist clay mortar is an impossibility. Dr. DORPFELD is no 
less positive that there is no difficulty. 

The excavations of Dr. ScHLIEMANN within the en- 
closure have been rewarded by the discovery of remains of 
walls, which afford a clue to the arrangement of the resi- 
dence of one of the ancient Greek chiefs. It is needless to 
say that the walls are not uniform throughout, for they have 
been greatly disturbed, and in parts have been built over. 
The first thing to be observed is the direction of the build- 
ings. It is evident they were laid out so that the main 
walls nearly coincide with lines running north and south 
The front faces the south. Approaching from the south 
we find an open court, having a propylzeum on the eastern 
side, and another on the north-western side. The former 
is connected with the women’s side of the palace by a 
narrow zigzag passage ; the latter with the men’s. The small. 
propyleum opens into the court of the men’s division in 
which is the altar, and on the north side of the court the 
visitor passed first through a vestibule, then into an ante- 
chamber, and finally into the men’s hall. On the west side 
of the men’s division were a number of small chambers, 
including a bath-room. The eastern or women’s side con- 
tained a court, a courtyard, a vestibule, and a hall, with 
several chambers. It is impossible to form a clear notion 
of the arrangements without the plan, but what we-have 
said will suggest the bearings of the parts to each other. 
In all explorations there must be guessing, and if half a 
dozen architects endeavoured to make out a plan from the 
detached stones on the site, it is more than probable that no 
two of the plans would correspond. The variety of interpreta- 
tions that is possible in dealing with fragments of foundations 
corresponds with what is seen in astronomical maps. The 
stars are so many fixed points, but every map-maker has. 
his own view of the forms of the bears, wains, and crowns 
which will make up the constellations. The plan given by 
Dr. DOxpretp is surprisingly regular in the main lines, 
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and will not be acceptable to those who see representatives 


of the palaces of Homeric chiefs in the tumble-down ricketty 


houses of Turkey and Greece. The Doctor goes into elaborate 


~ detail about the plan, and it is possible he has been in- 
- spired by the enthusiasm of his chief in his descriptions. 


We know that the belief expressed a year ago in “ Troja” 


- about the existence of the remains of temples among the 


tuins has been abandoned, and further consideration of the 
subject may lead to a qualification of some of the statements 
in ‘‘ Tiryns.” But since Professor ADLER, who, apparently, 
is disposed to take a sober view of the evidence, is able to 
place a high value on the remains of the palace, it will be 


‘ well for critics to hesitate in decrying Dr. DOrRPFELD’s 


conclusions. After an examination of the plan, the Professor 
says :— 

The ground-plan of the palace shows, in my opinion, a 
distinct uniformity of design, in spite of some later additions 
and alterations, and gives us a very favourable idea of the 
talent and experience of its architect. The principal rooms are 
arranged in clear order about courts admitting full light and 
air; they are suitably disposed and easily accessible. They 
have no want of good, and often twofold, connection. Particular 


. facility is afforded for the separate home-work of serving-men 


and maids ; and the urgent need of secret exit and intercourse 


_ with the outside is not forgotten. 


‘ capabilities of the builder. 


We obtain valuable hints also as regards the technical 
The walls, constructed of dried 


. bricks, with tie-beams, rest on foundations of freestone bonded 


with clay. The thresholds consist partly of wood, mostly of 
stone; they show us the dimension, arrangement, and method 
of fixing the thick wooden doors. Astonishment is created by 
the monolith floor of the bath-room, weighing 20,000 kilog. (20 
tons). What mechanical efforts must its transport and placing 
at this elevation have cost! Its site, when once chosen, must 
have been decisive for the arrangement of all the chief rooms, 
and so we may infer that essential changes of the first plan 
never took place. Elsewhere, too, the laying of the floors in 
most of the rooms and chief courts is carefully considered, and, 
in connection therewith, the important question of draining 
systematically treated—a sure proof of an advanced state of 
culture. 

The structure shows much variety in the formation of its 
rooms—large and small courts, pillared and unpillared vesti- 
bules, even a three-aisled state-room, with anteroom. Like the 
roofs, all the supports, pillars, pilasters, and door-posts were of 
wood. That the visible wooden surfaces were even coated with 
sheet metal is not impossible, but scarcely probable, or else 
some remains of the metal sheets would have been found in the 
ruins. As to the form of the pillars nothing certain could be 
discovered. But the still measurable traces of their standing- 
place$, of various dimensions—together with the heights, which 
we are taught by experience can be deduced from the thickness 
of the walls—lead us to the sure inference that the pillars were 

of slender proportions : namely, 1:7 or 1:8; sometimes even 
1:10. If, for example, we assume for the side-walls of the 
men’s hall, which are 1°32 m. thick, five times this height— 
which is rather too little than too much—we obtain a height of 
660 m. up to the lower surface of the two thick girders which 
carried the roof, and so with the now measurable lower diameter 
of the pillars (066 m_), a proportion of 1:9:91. A similar result 
—viz., I : 9 —is obtained by a comparison of the corresponding 
measurements of the great Prothyron. These are also the 
minimum proportions commonly employed in wooden structures 
for supports. ; 

The rotting—dry or wet—of the shafts was obviated by a 
moderate elevation of the base on flat stone supports. We do 
not know, however, how the mischief of settlement and splitting 
of the wooden pillars, caused by their drying, was technically 
counterbalanced ; yet this point, so important practically for 
any southern climate, has been well considered in the construc- 
tion of the pilasters. Both in Troy and in Tiryns it was pre- 
ferred to make the antz throughout of a number of thin posts 
rather than of one beam. 

As to the construction of the wooden roofs, as well as the 
form, division, and connection of the roof-beams, weare left to 
conjecture in the absence of certain indications. From the 
fact that the widest span does not exceed 5°64 m., we may 
indeed infer roofs of great weight ; but we cannot determine 
whether they were made in the primeval, simple fashion of a 
close row of unhewn round beams, such as the Lycian rock- 
tombs represent, and the Lion’s Gate relief and the facade of 
one of the beehive tombs at Mycenz suggest, or of hewn 
beams set at fixed intervals, with a cover of boards and a coat- 
ing of clay. Probably both methods were used side by side, the 
first for the subordinate chambers, the latter for the chief 
rooms. In no case can we assume an artistic formation of 
overhanging roofs, with architectural members of terra-cotta. 
The lighting of separate rooms was certainly, according to 

southern habits, through the door. 


Decoration was not entirely absent from the Tiryns 
palace. Fragments of a remarkable sculptured frieze of 
alabaster, inlaid with blue glass paste, were found ; the 
ornamentation was made up mainly of spirals and rosettes, 
with rows of rectangular blocks by way of contrast with 
the curved lines. The style is severe, and corresponds with 
what has been found in Mycenz and elsewhere. In its 
restored state it seems to us to be allied to Assyrian art, but 
judging from the general view the decipherment must have 
been very difficult. The blue glass inlay becomes of great 
interest if considered in relation to the description of the 
Palace of AucriNous in the “ Odyssey.” The hall, it will be 
remembered, had brazen walls, and around was a frieze of 
blue (kyanos). But the critics have not decided about the 
material that was blue. Dr. DORPFELD gives a long extract 
from Professor HELBic’s book, in which that scholar, after 
investigating what has been written by ancient authors on 
the subject, comes to the conclusion that Homer intended 
by the word to describe glass raste or smalt. The con- 
jecture is confirmed by the discovery of the Tiryns frieze, 
in which the bosses consisted of calcium glass coloured with 
copper, and without any mixture of cobalt. 

Several fragments of painted wall decoration have been 
met with. As might be supposed, the ornament has been 
almost obliterated; but sufficient data appears to exist for 
working out a series of patterns from them. It is assumed 
that five colours only were recognised, viz., white, black, 
blue, red, and yellow; and there are no secondaries or 
tertiaries. The patterns resemble those of the frieze in 
consisting mainly of rosettes and spirals, and are all hand- 
work, stencilling having been avoided. ‘The introduction 
of diagonal lines, and the way in which spaces are filled by 
a fan-like arrangement of a quarter rosette, recall some of 
the designs of OwEN Jones. The decorative work was not 
confined to conventional ornament. ‘The fragments show 
attempts at representing the human figure and animals, 
and on one very remarkable specimen we have a performer 
displaying his agility on the back of a bull. According to 
Professor Fasricius the execution corresponds with the 
other wall-paintings, and “the idea is precluded that this 
piece with the bull might belong to a different epoch.” 

Among the discoveries was a Doric capital, which be- 
longed, however, to one of the later structures (Mr. 
FERGUSSON supposes it to date from 600 B.c.), in which the 
echinus is more than twice the diameter of the upper part 
of the shaft. It is of porous sandstone, covered with fine 
plaster. A terra-cotta antefix, in which the ornament is 
made subservient to the slope, may have belonged to the 
same building as the capital. The small idols which were 
occasionally turned up are certainly entitled to be called 
archaic, 

We have confined our attention to those parts of the © 
volume which are not the work of Dr. SCHLIEMANN, and we 
have not room to notice the remainder. It is Professor 
ADLER and Dr. D6RPFELD’s essays which are likely to 
attract more attention from archeologists, since they are in- 
spired by a scientific spirit, and both writers are careful to 
make the reader understand the evidence on which their 
conclusions are based. The writers give a new character to 
the explorations, and Professor ADLER does his work so 
well, it is a pity he is not able to give a closer examination 
of Dr. SCHLIEMANN’s explorations on other sites than he has 
been able to introduce in his essay to this volume. 


EUGENE DELACROIX. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


T is not often that for three francs a volume can be 
obtained which will bear comparison with one by M. 
DarGENTY upon Euckne DELacrorx, lately published by 
M. Rovam. In it we have not only reminiscences by 
his friends of one of the greatest of French painters, but 
also extracts from the diaries and letters of DELAcROrIxX, in 
which valuable information on art is given, and judgment is 
passed on the works of many famous artists. The subject 
no less than the writing is a passport to success. 
DELACROIX was one of those men who, in their influence 
on the life of their age, resemble the igneous rocks in rela- 
tion to the earth’s surface. We often see strata which must 
have been lying for ages ina state of perfect parallelism 
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suddenly disturbed by a mass which has nothing in common 
with them but cannot be resisted. The beds that are in 
contact with the intruder lose their character. Sometimes 
they aré completely metamorphosed, but at the least they 
assume a new direction, and are inclined and contorted 
according to the degree of force which the mass may exert. 
DELACROIX came amongst the respectable dignitaries of the 
art world of France in that fashion. He might be con: 
demned as something volcanic and dangerous, but his 
power was as irresistible as if he were a granite mountain in 
a state of upheaval. He appeared as an art student about 
1816. The Revolution and the Empire were things of the 
past. France was disposed to settle down quietly into un- 
heroic happiness, but here was a youth of the same stuff as 
MiraBeau and Danton, who was resolved to set all the 
sacred conventionalisms of art at defiance, and was indif- 
ferent as to whether he should die in the effort. It is not 
surprising that worthy painters whose memories could stretch 
back for twenty years or so, were rather timid in dealing 
with a young fellow whose eyes told them there was a fire 
burning within him, and who seemed ready to stare at the 
sun until he was blinded. So many transformations had 
taken place in their time, who could tell whether a state of 
permanence had at last arrived ?—and there was no knowing 
what might not be done by a daring youngster who was the 
son of a member of the Directory, and who had been 
dandled when a baby by that lame Mephistopheles, PErt- 
GORD-TALLEYRAND. He was so unlike the ordinary 
student,.so fond of solitude, and so sad, that observers 
might well suppose there was something preying on his 
mind which boded ill for the revival of the old days, when 
people were to be docile and ready to accept all that was 
said and done by their seniors and superiors. 

DELACROIX was a reyolutionist in his way, but his pecu- 
liar views of art and life were not a consequence of any 
process of reasoning. Naturally he was destined to be an 
unhappy man, for he was a nervous man. It has been said 
that the fate of the world must have been different if the 
nose of CLEOPATRA was a little longer or shorter, and if 
DELACROIX possessed as robust a physique as some of his 
friends, not only his own pictures, but most of those which 
have been painted during the last half-century, would have 
been very different. Never was there a man whose appear- 
ance and mode of «living were less in keeping with his 
acquired character. In the height of his fame he lived in a 
corner of an out-of-the-way place resembling an old inn- 
yard, which seems to have been forgotten amidst the revo- 
lutions of Paris streets. A stranger might go round the 
four sides of it a dozen times before discovering the entry to 
the house of DrLacrorx. If he succeeded in reaching the 
studio, he was confronted at the outer door by an elderly 
woman, who acted as if some criminal were concealed in the 
apartment, and it was her business, as a faithful servant and 
nurse, to conceal him at all costs. Should the visitor (after 
sundry communications with the interior of the establish- 
ment while he was all the while kept under guard) be 
favoured with permission to enter, and was allowed to 
descend the narrow staircase to the studio, he found before 
him a meagre man, enveloped in an extraordinary costume, 
as if he were under an obligation to get rid of the little 
flesh which remained on his bones. The room in which he 
worked was heated to a degree that was insupportable by 
strangers, and was terribly stuffy. Descartes relates how 
he studied philosophy shut up in a stove in Germany, and 
DELACROIX was compelled to follow art under similar 
conditions of heat and loneliness. ‘The visitor must have 
been something remarkable who was not made to feel that 
he was an intruder. It was not altogether misanthropy 
that was the cause of the absence of welcome. DELACROIx 
was haunted with the belief that he had nearly reached the 
limit of his days, and, as he longed to do a giant’s work 
before the end came, he felt that he must be isolated. His 
likeness is a revelation. Since portraits were invented no 
painter ever produced one of himself which is more forlorn 
in expression than that by DELacrorx in the Louvre, and 
of which lithographed copies are seen so often about the 
left side of Paris. The dandified fashion of the clothes 
is like a satirical commentary on the expression of the face, 
in which pain, defiance, and despair are mingled. Fate has 
done its worst ; the artist knows what is before him, and if 
he looks out of the canvas like a man that is condemned to 


death, the firm mouth and chin are an assurance that there 
will be no flinching. He seems to have been one of those 
men who, when they put a foot on the ground, -are 
doubtful whether they have the power to lift it again. 
Nevertheless, DELACROIX was as competent as any soldier 
of his time to lead a forlorn hope. 

A story is told by his assistant, M. LAssALLE-BoRDE, 
which suggests the energy of DeLAcroix when he was at 
death’s door. He was laid up in bed with a fever when he 
received an invitation to a fancy ball at the Tuileries. At 
first he was afflicted, but when the time arrived he staggered 
out of bed and insisted on being dressed in one of the 
Eastern costumes in the studio, including the heavy arms. 
DELAcROIx became livid by the exertion, but he was resolved 
to conquer or die. With his own hand he “made up” his 
face to appear as a Moor. He was unable to walk down 
the stairs, and had to be carried to the hackney coach. His 
friend and nurse accompanied him. When he reached the 
Tuileries he was supported up the stairs by ALEXANDRE. 
Dumas. He had just enough strength to make his bow to 
the Duke of ORLEANS, and forthwith returned. Eight days 
of additional suffering were the consequence of a-moment’s 
pleasure, but he felt that he had gained a victory over 
disease, and was satisfied. ; 

This man to whom every day brought misery would be 
more than human if he painted pictures like those which 
are the work of painters endowed with health and strength, 
and who are able to enjoy beautiful scenes. Like VoL- 
TAIRE, his life was a combat, but it was with Death, and it 
is not surprising that he sought tragic scenes by preference, 
for they were in keeping with his thoughts. The titles will 
suggest the subjects :—JAZédée furieuse, The Death of Marcus 
Aurelius, The Death of the Duc de Bourgogne, The Death of 
Sardanapalus, Marino Faliero condemned to Death, The 
Convulstonnatres of Tangier, Combat of a Giaour and a 
Pacha, The Massacre of Scio, The Capture of Constantinople. 
The Jewish Wedding at Morocco owes a part of its interest 
to the circumstance that in character it is so unlike th 
majority of the painter’s works. , 

Health and strength were valued by DELAcRorx because 
they were forces which could be utilised in action. If he 
were less weak he fancied there would be no end to his 
activity, and hence mere statuesque beauty had little value 
in his eyes. He is, therefore, the painter of action rather 
than of form, and in many of his pictures he appears more 
eager to express the spirit which moves than the limbs 
which are its instruments. The personification of a type 
through its most energetic aspect was his ideal of art, and 
so long as that end could be attained correctness did not 
count for much. The grandeur of the masters of art does 
not consist, he says, in the absence of faults in their works, 
and at times the natural must be sacrificed. DELACROIX, 
in fact, believed that he was a lawgiver rather than a student 
of laws, and if his work gave him satisfaction it was a proof 
of its excellence. Mere form being associated with in- 
action in his mind, it was natural that DELAcRorx should 
be fascinated with colour. RusBENs was the god before 
whom he bent, but he had not the slightest desire to imitate 
that painter, or, indeed, any other. He points out, as if for 
a warning to himself, that whenever the great Fleming 
imitates MicHEL ANGELO, VERONESE, or T1TIAN the work 
is cold and dry; it is only when free from models that he is 
the grand Rusens. Like everything else in this world, the 
imitation of old masters was, he said, not free from embar- 
rassment. He could appreciate WILKIE, LAWRENCE, Bon- 
INGTON, and CoNnsTaBLE, but it seemed to him strange 
that a society of Englishmen should give 25,000 frs. for 
a picture by Hitron, the Academician, which was only 
‘une reminiscence maladroite de tout ce que les maitres 
ont fait.” People ask, he says in another place, how the 
ancient artists could be produced when there were not 
ancients to imitate. ‘The answer he gives is to refer them 
to the story of REMBRANDT, who pointed to his humble 
colour-grinders, and said, “ Behold my antiques.” When 
he painted a portrait of a beggar-man in tatters, continues 
DeELACROIx, he was obeying the same laws of taste as 
Puipias when he was carving his /wfzter or his Pallas. 
This is one of the lessons which DELACROIx conveyed by 
word and example. He strove after originality from the 
first, and when a student declined to enter for the Prix de 
Rome, through a fear that he might be impeded on the route 
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which he had laid out for himself. Whatever shortcomings 
may be found in his works, no one can say that they are 
suggestive of the style of any of his predecessors. The 
master with whom he shows most affinity was REMBRANDT, 
for in the works of both painters we find that colour rather 
than form was the first consideration, and both were equally 
fascinated by the witchery of chiaro-oscuro. 

The works of Dertacroix should have an interest 
for Englishmen, since he owed much to English influence. 
He was one of the first to recognise the importance of the 
works of CoNnsTaBLE, which have produced an effect on 
the figure as well as the landscape painting of France. 
BONINGTON was among his fellow-students in the atelier 
of Gros, and continued to be “un fameux garcon” for him. 
The portraits of LawRENCE seemed so many diamonds in 
his eyes. Having so sincere a respect for English art, 
DeExacroix did not need much pressing to join BoNINGTON, 
IsaBeEy, and COLIN in a journey to England. He arrived 
in London in 1825, and, like most foreigners, was disap- 
pointed with the city. Having a painter’s joy in sunlight, 
he was depressed when he discovered that every day in 
London was “un jour d’éclipse.” But after a time he grew 
more contented, and, characteristically, his desire was to 
have the friends he had left behind in Paris alongside 
him. 

It is generally supposed that the acting of Epmunp 
Kran became a revelation to him of the treasure to be 
found in SHAKESPEARE. DELACROIX says he saw the 
Magedian in “Richard “1It.”;-and~ “Othello.” This 
is a point on which some explanation is needed. 
In 1825 KEAN was under a cloud, for the playgoers 
assumed the office of moral censors, and hooted their 
favourite because he was mixed up with the notorious Cox 
affair. He was compelled to retire after playing for a month 
or two at the beginning of the year. It is accordingly diffi- 
cult to understand when he could have been seen by 
DELACROIXx, who was in London for the summer. Whoever 
was the actor, he impressed the painter, who said he was 
unable to understand the caprice of nature through which a 
genius like SHAKESPEARE was bornin England. He fancied 
that he was able to trace the dramatist’s “‘désordre métho- 
dique ” throughout English art. A spectacle was got up in 
1825, mainly with the intention of displaying STANFIELD’s 
scenery and the stage carpenter’s mechanism. It was called 
“ Faust,” and consisted of odds and ends out of GOoETHE’Ss 
poem, and some of the old English dramas on the subject. 
TERRY, in whose success WALTER Scott took an almost 
paternal interest, was for a time the Mephistopheles, and 
WALLACK was the Faust. But the piece was too absurd 
to be sustained by scenery, and had to be shelved. Deta- 
CROIX was charmed with it ; he considered it to be the 
most weird of dramas, and the demon was “un chef- 
d’ceuvre de caricature et d’intelligence.” M. Darcenty 
considers that the seventeen plates from “ Faust,” which 
GOETHE said surpassed his own mental pictures, owed their 
inspiration to what was seen by DELAcRoIx in the 
London theatre, and if so it is evident that the painter 
was less fastidious than ordinary London sightseers, and 
could derive profit from rubbish. 

A few years afterwards he ventured on amore distant 
journey. When the Count DE Mornay was appointed 
ambassador to Morocco, he persuaded DELAcCROIXx to accom- 
pany him. He felt like another CoLumsBus who had dis- 
covered a new world forart. If he had twenty arms, and if 
the days were twice as long, he could not, he said, seize all 
that was paintable. The dreams of his infancy came back 
to him, and, amidst the strangeness, he fancied he saw things 
he had seen before. Barbary, according to DELACROIx, 
was the country for painters, for it abounded in beauty, and 
there alone one could be interpenetrated by the precious 
influence of sunlight. He returned to Paris with a super- 
abundance of studies, and henceforth he adopted a different 
style of painting. Colour assumed additional importance 
in his eyes, and he tried to convey by its means not only 
what he saw, but what he felt in Africa. 

DELACROIx was forthwith recognised as the head of a 
new school, which was supposed to correspond with the 
Romantic school in literature. We doubt whether Vicror 
Huco, who was the chief of the latter, saw any family 
features in the pictures. In a way he admired DELACROIx, 
but his Orientalism was very different from the painter’s, and 


possibly he considered there was disloyalty in seeking sub- 
jects from foreign poets, while so many masterpieces of his 
own were neglected. Huco’s praise of NDELACROIXx is 
always qualified. ‘There were other writers who were dis- 
posed to exhibit unfriendliness. DELAcRorx must have felt 
that his position was unique, but he was too good a French- 
man not to have respect for the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, and in 1837 he sought admission in succession to 
GERARD, the painter. He was rejected. He repeated the 
experiment several times with a similar result, and it was 
not until 1859—after over twenty years of striving—that the 
first painter in France was allowed to occupy one of the 
chairs. He accepted the victory in the best of spirits. 
Many people considered that he was as well outside the 
Academy, but he felt it would be ungenerous to sulk in his 
tent like AcHiLLEs. His only drawback was that he was 
no longer able to do much to advance the education of 
painters. 

For in 1859 only four years remained to him, and his 
strength, which was never much, had been undermined by 
real and fanciful ailments. He became more and more 
solitary in his habits, and he was practically a prisoner, with 
his old nurse for a keeper. Sometimes he tried to live in 
the country, but pastoral scenes were not in unison with his 
mind, and DeELacrorx was not the man to plant cabbages. 
However, when the doctors told him he must leave Paris, 
he obeyed, although he must have felt that his case was 
hopeless. . When he found that weakness was overwhelming 
him he came back instinctively to his old studio, and there, 
with no companions but his works, he sighed his life away. 
The fate of which the thought appalled Swirr was his : 
DELAcroIx died “like a poisoned rat in a hole.” 

In 1863 there was little free speech allowed in France, 
and the men who should have uttered the customary eulo- 
gium were in exile. But enough was said to prove that 
Frenchmen could appreciate a life which was so noble in its 
aims. The painter’s stern injunction in his will that his 
only memorial was to be a tomb copied most exactly from 
some antique specimen, or one by VIGNOLA or PALLADIO, 
had deterred his admirers from obtaining a bust or statue of 
him from one of his friends. A more liberal interpretation 
has been now given to the words, and in a little time the 
art student will be able to look upon the bust of a man 
whose thoughts were concentrated on art, whose genius 
seemed exempt from waywardness, and in whose whole 
career nothing sordid can be discovered. 


TESSER/. 
Masonry and Brickwork in Fires, 
E. M. SHAW. 


N the whole range of building materials there is perhaps 
none so unsuited for resisting fire as that most commonly 
in use—stone. It is true that, if embedded in cement or in 
thoroughly good mortar of lime and sand, it will resist for a 
considerable time heat gradually applied ; but even in sucha 
case it will become calcined, and will crumble to so great an 
extent as to be unable to carry a load afterwards. In the case 
of any sudden change of temperature, either from cold to heat 
or from heat to cold, it cracks instantly without notice, not only 
leaving a passage for smoke and flame, but in many instances 
causing the wall to fall. Stone may, however, be used witha 
certain amount of safety for external walls, but even for this 
purpose it is very much inferior to bricks. Bad mortar is 
frequently a cause of heavy loss; it has no adhesive power, 
and, consequently, fails to bind the other materials in such a 
way as to prevent buckling. A great quantity of the mortar 
used in this country during the last fifty years is but little 
better than road mud, which, though in itself well suited to 
resist fire, is wanting in the most essential qualities for com- 
bining with other materials. Really good mortar becomes in 
course of time as hard as the bricks or stones, and good cement 
becomes much harder. In fact, when a hole has to be cut ina 
wall of bricks laid in sound cement, it is generally necessary to 
cut through the bricks, as the tools in ordinary use for such 
purposes cannot cut through the cement. 


Giuliano and Antonio San Gallo. 
PROFESSOR DONALDSON. 


Originally educated as engineers, they acquired a taste for 
strength and boldness. of effect that is apparent in their pro- 
ductions, which are admirable for simplicity of form, justness 
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of proportion, purity of ornament, and solidity of style. 
Columns had hitherto been used by the cinque-centisti as 
minor decorative component parts of an edifice. The San Gallos 
made their orders the principal, gave bold projections to the 
members, and their columns stand out in vigorous relief and 
with a decided character. The gate of Santo Spirito at Rome 
on the other side of the Tiber, and the church of Monte Pul- 
ciano, are grand departures from the dry lines of their pre- 
decessors. The Chiesa della Madonna, outside the Porta S. 
Biagio at Monte Pulciano, is placed on a commanding eminence 
above the Vale. Although the details of the elevation be not 
very correct, yet the imposing masses and well understood 
parts, the lofty towers on each side the centre, and the cupola 
between them, produce a very grand, dignified, and picturesque 
effect. The section is still more masterly, in plan forming a 
Greek cross, with the principal order running right through 
with simple divisions. The purity of the architecture is 
heightened oy the quality of the travertine of which it is con- 
structed, and the rich tint of which produces a majestic and 
solemn repose. 

Palladio’s Villa Capra. 


J. DALLAWaY. 


When at Vicenza I walked to the Rotonda, a villa of the 
Marchese Capra, a mile from the city gates, and one of the 
most celebrated works of the great restorer of architecture. 
Nothing can exceed both the plan and elevation in simplicity 
and commodiousness. ‘There are four porticos, four salas or 
large parlours, with as many smaller adjoining, four staircases, 
all of which communicate with the gallery of the cupola. 
Above is the same distribution of lodging-rooms, and on the 
ground floor of offices. Though not an inch of space is un- 
occupied, convenience is never sacrificed. The rotunda is 
29 feet in diameter, the salas 24 feet by 15, and the length from 
one portico to another is 66 feet. As it is situated upon an 
insulated acclivity, and consequently exposed, the quoins of the 
house are very judiciously made to answer to the four cardinal 
points. Each portico is supported by six Ionic columns ; the 
whole is constructed of brick, but encrusted with “intonaco” as 
hard as marble. The floors are likewise made of a compost of 
pounded brick with the best slaked lime and small pieces of 
marble burned, not so as to dissolve in water but to break with 
ease, and thickly stuck in either at hazard or in figures. When 
rolled with a heavy roller the floor becomes highly polished, so 
as to resemble porphyry or verd antique. The marquis showed 
me the whole with the greatest politeness. He said that his 
house was originally built for the summer residence of four 
brothers of his family, with distinct apartments ; and directed 
my attention to four original portraits of the great Italian archi- 
tects, Palladio, Scamozzi, Della Valle, and Sansovino. The 
first-mentioned is by Titian. 


Patronage of Architecture in England and France. 
Sir A. ALISON. 


We often speak of the French as a gay and volatile race 
incapable of steadily pursuing any object for any length of time 
together ; fickle in their passions, fickler still in their attach- 
ments, and totally unworthy to enter the lists with the sober, 
steadfast march of the English people. Will France, however, 
or England stand higher two hundred years hence from the 
monuments of the age of Napoleon and Wellington, which they 
have left? Future generations will then, as now, look with un- 
diminished interest on the splendid monuments of Paris. The 
majestic arch of Neuilly, the imposing portico of the Panthéon, 
the lovely peristyle of the Madeleine, the chaste simplicity of 
the Bourse, the noble pillar of Austerlitz will attract, as now, 
crowds from every corner of the world to the centre of modern 
architectural beauty. What will London have to show, to stand 
in comparison? What will the conquering nation have to 
exhibit to rival the trophies of the vanquished? Where will 
our descendants two hundred years hence find the monument 
voted to Trafalgar, where the tribute of a nation’s gratitude to 
the heroes of Waterloo? Every one of the brilliant piles from 
Hyde Park Corner to the Colosseum, which now attract our 
passing admiration, will be levelled with the dust, or stand in 
grim and black desolation, like the streets of Vicenza after all 
the plaster and ornamental work has fallen down. The wave of 
fashion will have rolled in another direction ; the expense of 


keeping up the present fronts will be felt as intolerable, and. 


Regent Street and Park, if they exist at all, will be a frightful 
ghastly monument of an ephemeral age. 


Palladianism. 
. F. T. PALGRAVE, 


That mighty change in the human mind which gave birth 
to the Reformation and to the revival of ancient literature, fell 
precisely at the time when the ‘perfection of the Italian art in 
~painting. and’ sculpture, with other causes, rendered Italy 
omnipotent over European taste. And there a pedantry, which 
to us seems incredible in its puerile absurdity, led men to the 


conviction that the art of the Romans—a race at no time 
capable of any spontaneous or real fine art—was the one rule 
and law for the Christendom of 1,500 years later. Incredible 
to us, we have said, in all matters but in architecture. For in 
architecture that imitation of Roman work, best known through 
the name of Palladio, reigns in every city of Europe. No one can 
deny that great genius and inordinate expense have given us a 
few buildings in which the Italian style has been led to graceful 
or noble results, when in the exceptionally-gifted hands of San 
Micheli cr Scamozzi, Wren or Chambers, of the architects of 
the original Louvre or the original Whitehall. But no one can 
possibly assert that the style which has filled London with the 


dead monotony of Gower oc Harley Streets, or the pale. 


commonplace of Belgravia, Tyburnia, and Kensington, which 
has pierced Paris and Madrid vith the feeble frivolities of the 
Rue Rivoli and the Strada de Toledo, which has in ten thousand 
towns substituted baldness and bareness and blackness for the 
colour and charm and life of Gothic, the square hole for the 
traceried window or clustered doorway, the square outline for the 
pinnacled shrine—unable to employ the commonest material, and 
costly, beyond the reach of all but the very rich, when employ- 
ing the finer—in a practical country, and an age which has 
renewed the popular love for art, is it needful to waste words 
on the conclusion? To state the plain facts should be 
sufficient : we have seen that the Roman style is a hetero- 
geneous and mechanical formation, put together from foreign 
styles by a tasteless race, by whom they were misunderstood, 
and arrested by political causes before it had reached that 
stage of unity which alone gives a soul to art. This style, 
restored in part from ruins, in part from the treatises of Roman 
theorisers, was applied in later times, when society was altered, 
to the palaces and churches of Italy and France, during a cen- 
tury of the deepest social degradation. It was never treated as 
suitable for ordinary life : it cannot be rendered suitable for it. 
Unable to condescend to a cottage, it triumphs as the decora- 
tion of the stage. Palladian, Renaissance, Italian, Louis 
Quatorze, Louis Quinze, whatever name it bears, it is still but 
the copy of a copied architecture—a galvanised pedantry. 
Architecture’ such as this can have no hold on men’s hearts ; 
vulgar pride or learned connoisseurship are the only tastes it 
appeals to. And from its fatal domination has arisen an evil 
worse than the frozen formality it fosters; wherever this 
Palladianism has spread, with it spreads like a canker that 
dead indifference to the art, which will never be cured whilst 
men live in houses and meet in buildings that can give them no 
real pleasure. 


Caryatides. 
W. EE EEDS: 


That caryatides may be employed in a tasteless and absurd 
manner I do not deny, but that they are in themselves contrary 
either to reason or strict architectural propriety I cannot admit. 
What can be more preposterous, I have heard it urged, than to 
see females supporting a heavy entablature? This may be ex- 
cellent as gallantry, and unexceptionable as common sense ; 
still 1 must be excused from thinking it good criticism, for, if 
art is to be tied down to plain common sense, we must hence- 
forth withdraw our admiration from many things upon which we 
now bestow it. The common sense, however, of such objectors 
is exceedingly short-sighted and one-sided. If it be absurd in 
one particular case to represent human figures doing that which 
real human beings cannot do, it is no less so in every other. 
Why, then, if our sensibilities are so disagreeably worked upon 
at beholding ladies sustaining the weight of .an entabla- 
ture, and performing the office of columns, are we ‘not 
equally shocked when we behold the same delicate crea- 
tures compelled to stand on the top of a building, or 
fixed in niches, like a sentinel in his sentry-box, exposed to 
burning sun or storm? Or why do we not turn giddy out of 
mere sympathy with the unfortunate hero who is destined to 
pass his days and nights, like Simeon Stylites, perched on the 
top of a column? Or, again, if reason and common sense are 
to be our guides, how can we for a single instant tolerate such 
a gross offence against both as meets our eyes in a bust repre- 
senting, not a death’s head, but a living, animated countenance 
dissevered from its body? Common sense will, I apprehend, 
be hardly found to answer the purpose of those who found upon 
it their objections to caryatic columns. The absurdity (if there 
be any at all) lies rather with statues introduced as accessories 
to architecture ; for, being more natural in themselves, such 
application of them becomes still more unnatural ; whereas an 
anthropostylar figure has (at least, ought always to have) a 
certain fixity, if I may so term it, and positive architectural 
character, which shall distinctly mark it for what it is. Atti- 
tudinising, figurant? caryatides, I certainly should dislike ; 
neither should I greatly admire them placed under a pediment, 
or serving as the sole order in a building; but I confess I am 
barbarous enough to be delighted with them when gracefully 
and picturesquely introduced; and if, in this instance, my 
judgment errs, my taste, at least, is consoled by being coun- 
tenanced by the example of Athens, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INDUSTRY. 


HIS illustration has been taken from a statue in this 
year’s Salon. 


A VENETIAN PAGE. 
HE figure by M. Wacrrz is supplementary to the 
drawing of a Venetian Wedding, lately published. 


AN ARTIST’S HOME, 

UR illustration this week under the above title is 
reproduced from a brown-ink drawing by the 
architect, Mr. Water MiLiarp, which was hung in 
the last Royal Academy exhibition. The house is one of a 
series planned to fit plots of about 45 feet frontage. It 
contains. three sitting-rooms, five bedrooms, with bath- 

room on the first floor, and attics. 


THE CHADWICK HOUSES, HAULGH, BOLTON. 


HESE houses have recently been erected by, the 
trustees of the late Dr. CHapwick, of Bolton, 
and form one of three blocks of model dwellings for 
the working-classes, two blocks being situate in other 
portions of the town, and all erected—with funds left 
by the donor—for the purpose. The income from the 
- property forms the endowment of an orphanage for eighty 
children, also built by Dr. CHapwick. 

The houses are built entirely of local red bricks, with 
moulded string-courses, bands, &c. ; the dressings are also 
of local stone. ‘The roofs are covered with slates and bare 
ridge cresting of Staffordshire red tiles. 

The whole of the works (except the drainage, executed 
by the Bolton Corporation) have been satisfactorily carried 
out by Messrs. Cuas. Norris & Sons, builders, Bolton, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
JONATHAN Simpson, architect, 14 Acresfield, Bolton. Mr. 
SKINNER, of Bolton, acted as clerk of the works. 


HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 


HE sketches were made during a tricycle ride last 
year from Coventry to Bath, by Mr. T. BuTLer 
Witson, who says he found the roads were in good condi- 
tion, and such as to be recommended for wheel work. The 
route which he took passed through a district full of good 
work for the sketcher, including Kenilworth with the castle, 
Warwick with castle, Leicester Hospital and the Beauchamp 
Chapel, Stratford, Evesham, Tewkesbury, Gloucester, 
Berkeley, and Bristol. Along the roadside between these 
towns are found quaint and interesting studies in domestic 
work, with here and there an unrestored church, which form 
pleasant surprises for the sketch-book. 


1 


TOWER OF ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, LIVERPOOL, 


is stated in most of the histories of Liverpool that a 
chapel is supposed to have been erected on this site 
soon after the Conquest. For this statement there does not 
appear to be any authority whatever. It is possible, and 
quite probable, from the dedication of the church to Sr. 
NICHOLAS, the patron saint of mariners and fishermen, that 
a humble chapel may have existed here from a very early 
period for the use of the small fishing hamlet planted on 
the banks of the river. It is not until long after the 
incorporation of the borough, and the erection of the 
castle by King Joun in the early part of the thir- 
teenth century, that we find any allusion whatever to the 
church or chapel of St. Nicholas. A building, occupy- 
ing the same position as at present, was erected about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. After many alterations the 
Gothic structure, with the exception of the tower, was de- 
-molished in the year 1774, and the present buildings erected 
from the design of Mr. JosrpH Brooks. The style is of 
that peculiar species of pseudo-Gothic brought into use at 
the commencement of the last century by Batty LANGLEY. 
The old tower, which was spared, had been crowned with a 
spire in 1746, and in 1755 a peal of bells led to very un- 
fortunate results. The weakness of the superstructure, and 
the vibration produced by the ringing was, no doubt, the 
cause of the awful catastrophe of Sunday, February 11, 


1810, when the spire and upper part of the tower fell upon 
the church, and buried in the ruins twenty-eight souls. 
The present tower and. lantern were erected by Mr. 
JoHN Harrison. The first stone was laid in September 
1811, and the structure completed in August 1815 at a 
cost of 22,0o00/. Fault might perhaps be found with 
some of the details, but on the whole the design is grand 
and noble. Its. proportions are harmonious, combining 
stability and boldness in the lower part with grace and 
lightness above. The lantern which crowns the summit is 
a very beautiful example of Gothic open work. The whole 
height is about 120 feet from the ground. Our illustration 
is from a water-colour drawing taken from the roof of a 
building in Chapel Street by Huon A. Marear, architect, 
Liverpool, and was exhibited at the last autumn exhibition. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE second ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Ewan Christian, 
president, in the chair. 
The decease of Mr. George Smith, North Chester, Associate, 
was announced. 
The Charter. 


The PRESIDENT then made the following announcement :— 

In the report on the proposed application for the grant of a 
new charter which was issued, together with a draft of the 
same, on July 31 last, a hope was expressed that members would 
make themselves familiar during the recéss with the provisions 
of that draft, and they were asked to send in before the 
7th inst. any amendments to it which they might think 
desirable. This has been done, and some proposed amend- 
ments received, as was requested, have been carefully con- 
sidered by the Council, who, moreover, are much indebted to 
members for many valuable suggestions, some of which are 
none the less valuable on account of their informal character. 
This draft of the proposed charter will be published in the 
“Journal of Proceedings” to be issued *to members on 
Thursday next, together with a report from the Council on the 
subject. A special general meeting will be summoned for this 
day fortnight (November 30) at7 P.M., the specific purpose of 
which will be “ To consider the draft of the proposed charter 
with a view to an application to the Queen in Council for the 
grant of the same.” 

I wish also to give notice that it being absolutely 
essential for all amendments or motions (in respect to the draft 
of the proposed charter) to be in the hands of members prior to 
the 30th inst., notices of such formal and specific amendments 
or motions should be sent to the office of the Institute, so that 
the same may reach the Secretary not later than 4 P.M. on 
Thursday, the 26th inst. Such nctices, to be printed the same 
night, will be issued on the 27th inst., by letter post, to all 
Fellows, Associates, and Honorary Associates resident within 
the United Kingdom. Only such amendments or motions of 
which notice has thus been given and distributed will be con- 
sidered at the special general meeting above mentioned. 

Mr. W. Woopwarb then read a paper, an outline of which 
we give, as follows :— 


London, as it is, and as it might be. 


Mr. Woodward, at the outset, said that his remarks were 
not put forward in a hostile or carping spirit, but to urge the 
making of improvements where there was the chance in all 
matters affecting the salubrity, convenience, and beauty of the 
metropolis. In London such matters concerned all the world, 
and more especially the population of London. The population 
increased, and with it traffic increased also; but house accom- 
modation and facilities for traffic did not increase in the same 
ratio, and what was sufficient for the requirements of two 
million inhabitants would not suffice for four millions. The 
metropolitan area was, however, no bare piece of ground that 
could be dealt with as one liked. Mr. Woodward then con- 
sidered London before the great fire, and contrasted the London 
of the times of Elizabeth and Queen Victoria. A glance at the 
plan of fifty years ago showed what great changes had taken 
place since the village of St. Giles was skirted by trees and 
country. Tyburn was two miles distant from London, the 
Strand was composed of the mansions of prelates and the 
aristocracy, and the Earl of Burlington built his house far out 
of town in Piccadilly, determined that no building should be 
beyond him. Noticing a principle that had earlier prevailed, 
Mr. Woodward said it had been easier to check the increase of 
houses than the increase of population, but still some Acts had 
been passed to amend the evils, though they did not prevent 
the plague. Statistics of the destruction wrought by the great 
fire were given, when property to the value of some ten millions 
sterling was destroyed. A golden opportunity for carrying out 
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great improvements was lost in the rebuilding of London after 
the fire. Sir Christopher Wren’s plans were set_ aside, 
and the place rebuilt in its present complicated conglomera- 
tion of streets. The plan was a grand conception on 
the part of its talented author, and it showed the high 
estimation Wren had of the city he embellished with so many 
noble edifices. London had many advantages, and among 
them there was good soil, good materials for bricks, a river for 
good water-and to serve as a waterway for commerce, &c., and 
which in its windings offered architectural opportunities that 
could not be surpassed. He compared the statistics of the 
time of George IV. with the present time, and stated that the 
rateable value had increased fivefold in the last forty-five years. 
He then spoke of the municipal government, the Corporation, 
which had its own police, &c., its property and funds with 
which schools, charities, &c., were subsidised. Besides the 
Epping Forest scheme, there was the magnificent improvement 
of the Holborn Viaduct, which eclipsed all others, The 
Metropolitan Board of Works was created in 1855. The great 
achievements of the Board had been the Thames Embankment 
and the Main Drainage, and their yearly outlay was between 
two and three millions. Then there were vestries, Boards of 
Guardians, the School Board, &c. Acts of Parliament showed 
the extreme care the Government had shown to try and 
improve sanitary matters and the state of the poorer classes, 
and to keep pace with the needs of the time. He had read 
through all the Acts, and summarised them briefly, but even so 
it would take far too long a time to bring them under notice that 
evening. Many of the Acts he believed were utterly unknown 
even among those who had the administering of them. To 
carry out the Acts properly, and to have adequate supervision, 
there should be an adequate staff of men, and, moreover, of 
educated men, properly trained for their work and _ better paid. 
He cited the cases of Marylebone and St. Pancras to show how 
inadequate were the staffs employed. Marylebone, with 165,000 
inhabitants, had a medical officer and analyst and three sanitary 
inspectors, aided by the parish beadle. He spoke of the case 
of a house in Lisson Street, with thirty-four inmates, only one 
convenience, and no water-supply to it. The vestry could not 
interfere because no nuisance was complained of. The Metro- 
politan Board was called in, and would do nothing because 
the vestry was the sanitary authority. He differed from 
the opinion of the Board, because they had the power to act. 
The Metropolitan Board seemed to succeed most in what 
was wrong. He spoke of Northumberland Avenue as one of 
the easiest of engineering feats, and that though the difficulty 
about the unmitigatedly ugly Railway Station at Charing Cross 
might not have been possible to avoid, the treatment of the 
other end and the Nelson Monument was only to be explained 
by utter obtuseness. The great crossing at that spot was as 
dangerous and as badly lighted as any of the worst in London. 
The matter of regulating the heights of buildings which the 
Board had used its best efforts to obtain was commented on, 
and the effects pointed out in regard of the two great hotels. 
- The street improvements were reviewed in several cases. The 
improvements projected were good, but when carried out the 
improvement was lost on account of obstructive business pre- 
mises. A new street ran from Oxford Street to Shoreditch. 
Few would be aware of its existence, as it had practically no 
starting-point, and contrived to lose itself again after reaching 
Goswell Street. The state of Gray’s Inn Road, with its display 
of backs of wretched tenements, was described. Just after the 
opening of the Gray’s Inn Road improvement, the pavement 
was taken up to lay down pipes, and broken considerably in 
the taking up. The pavement was replaced in this state, 
regardless of joints and broken. It showed a lamentable 
want of foresight on the part of the Board, with its thirty years’ 
experience. The affair of setting out plots was shown to be 
muddled, and Mr. Woodward observed that only a Metro- 
politan Board could tell what sort of a structure could be put 
on a plot 115 feet long by 11 feet wide. Costermongers, how- 
ever, had settled the matter for one plot as a place for their 
barrows. An opportunity had been lost of opening up St. 
Alban’s Church, according to the plan of Mr. Isaacs, by the 
weak, niggardly, and blundering action of the Board in the 
outlay. Many other instances were adduced by Mr. Wood- 
ward to show the blunders of the Board. Speaking of the 
inadequacy of the site of the proposed Public Offices, he 
pointed to a plan prepared by Mr. J. Robinson and 
himself, by which the removal of Drummond’s Bank and 
the houses to the south would be obtained. The 
whole question of the new Offices and the great oppor- 
tunity of improvements and of opening up the avenue from 
Charing Cross to the Mall had been discussed in a most 
animated way, and a pamphlet published in King Street con- 
tained the whole of the correspondence that had appeared in 


the Zimes, Daily Telegraph, The Architect, and other papers., 


The matter at Sion College called for severe censure ; the pro- 
jection of the building should be pulled down, and the frontage 
set back to the frontage of the City of London School. 
the subject of hoards, an Act should be passed giving vestries 


On 


power over them. If a vestry tried to have a hoard kept to its 
purpose, namely, the protection of the public, the builder might 
laugh the vestry to scorn. One case had come under his notice 
in Coventry Street. He did his best with all parties and the 
Metropolitan Board to get it removed, without effect. He sup- 
posed it was a good advertising station, and meanwhile the 
neighbouring tradesman had to suffer while his business was 
obstructed. The subject of open spaces and parks was also 
gone into, and, in conclusion, a plan was shown as an example 
of what London might become, and as the richest city in the 
world it should become. 

Mr. TAVERNOR PERRY said no reference had been made 
to the landlords, and he mentioned the names of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Earl Cadogan, and others. . 

Mr. ROBERT WALKER said, while thanking Mr. Woodward 
for what he had done, he must dissent from much that he had 
said. He did not think that this was the time for legislating 
for great improvements, when the public were suffering from a 
great commercial depression. As to the Metropolitan Board, 
it had certain powers under certain laws, but they were limited. 
The case of Lisson Grove had been greatly misrepresented. 
The Board had no authority whatever except as to the 
sewers. The sanitary official was the supreme authority. 
As to the hoarding mentioned in Coventry Street, he 
as district surveyor had insisted on the building being 
pulled down, and the hoarding was kept up, he believed, 
to prevent the public seeing what was going on behind 
it. In architectural matters they must be guided by the 
amount of the finances, and not try to outstrip public opinion. 
If they did the public would go to the speculating builder. 

Professor KERR proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Wood- 
ward. The paper, though very sweeping in character, was one 
calculated to do a great deal of good. It was not necessary 
that a reformer should confine himself strictly within the limits 
of existing things. It was perhaps desirable to exaggerate a 
little, to accentuate the evils that exist in order to draw atten- 
tion to them at all. Public attention could not in these 
days be directed to evils without a great deal of forcible 
language that degenerated into exaggeration. He thought Mr. 
Woodward had been too hard on the Metropolitan Board. He 
did not hold a brief for the Board, the Board was well able to 
look after itself; but it seemed to him that the Board had done 
the public good service. It was not an Imperial bureau but a 
parochial body, and it was bound to keep strictly within paro- 
chial limits. That, he thought, was not enough for us to have 
in London which, over and above the matter of its inhabitants, 
was also the Imperial capital. Sooner or later it must come 
about that there must be a department for governing and con- 
trolling public works. We were not accustomed to applaud 
the action of Government in building matters, but in course of 
time, and if the public were educated up to the grace of artistic 
building, it was easy to imagine that men might arise who 
would be perfectly competent to manage scientific and artistic 
matters under a ministry of public works if appointed. Then 
the Metropolitan Board might do its work with efficiency, 
simply by having a superior authority over it to hold the reins. 

Mr. JOHN HEBB said the Board was not answerable for 
laying out the Northumberland Avenue. The Parliamentary 
Committee had altered the line of street at the last moment. 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES deprecated the low view that had been 
taken of the Metropolitan Board, though it was the correct 
view if that Board were only a ‘ glorified vestry,” as had been 
said. Mr. Cates endorsed many of Mr. Woodward’s opinions 
on the parsimony of the Board. Though created,to deal with 
the main drainage, it had had thrust on it functions that over- 
whelmed it. As to Mr. Tavernor Perry’s remarks on the 
great landlords, he would point out what the Duke of West- 
minster had done at Grosvenor Gardens, without prospect of 
immediate return. Mr. Cates also alluded to improvements 
in Regent’s Park and Regent Street, which would not have 
been made but for the Crown. 

After Mr. Westgarth, Mr. Robins, and Mr. C. F. Hayward 
had spoken, the vote of thanks was duly passed, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE annual meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy was 
held on the 11th inst. The report stated that the attend- 

ance of visitors at the exhibition last spring was, in com- 
parison with several years past, a fair average. At the annual 
general meeting held on November 12, 1884, Joseph Denovan 
Adam was elected to the rank of Associate of the Academy, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the election of William Beattie- 
Brown to the rank of Academician. At the same meeting 
George Anderson Lawson, sculptor, London, was elected to 
the rank of honorary member of the Academy. At the statu- 
tory meeting held on February 1o, Clark Stanton was elected 
to the rank of Academician, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
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- death of Arthur Perigal. At the statutory meeting in February 


next, the Academy will be called upon to elect two Academi- 


cians, in place of the late John Adam Houston and Edmund 


Thornton Crawford. The librarian and curators of the library 


. report that the attendance of members in the library increased 


during the past session. The visitors of the life school report 
that the session of 1884-5 commenced on November 3, 1884, 
and ended on June 26, 1885, having 121 morning and 123 
evening meetings. The aggregate morning attendance was 
2,377, OF an average of 19 per morning, and 2,461 was the 


_ aggregate evening attendance, being an average of 20 per 


evening. The visitors have much pleasure in reporting that 
the conduct of the students has been all that they could wish, 
and they hope the Council will agree with them that the work 
done maintains its usual high quality, more especially in colour. 
The Council continue to feel much satisfied with the general 
excellence of the students’ work, and after a careful examination 
can fully endorse the visitors’ report. And further, the Council 
are pleased to see the marked improvement in the drawing of 
the hands and feet. In regard to the designs sent in com- 
petition for the Stuart Prize, the Council observe with pleasure 
the earnest effort shown in the work to which the prize has been 
adjudicated. At the same time they feel themselves called upon 
to express their disappointment that only four students have 
submitted works in competition. The prizes were awarded as 
follows :— 

For painting from the life (the Chalmers Prize), equal, 
Joseph Milne and G. Denholm Armour ; for the best drawing 
from the life, T. B. Blacklock ; for the second best, William 
Martin ; Keith Prize, for the best work of a student in this 
years exhibition, Thomas Scott; Maclaine Watters Medal, 
Joseph Milne ; Stuart Prize, A. G. Sinclair. 


A number of studies from the life executed in water-colour, 
and bas-reliefs from the life, deserve commendation. The fol- 
lowing among other additions have been made to the Academy’s 
collection of works of art, &c., during the past year :— 

Original model in bas-relief, diploma work of Clark Stanton, 
R.S.A. Miniature portrait of Miss Wilhelmina Sheriff, by 
Kenneth Macleay, R.S.A. Plaster cast of the statue in marble 
of “Rob Roy,” by T. Stuart Burnett, A.R.S.A., presented by 
Mr. John Aird, London. Cabinet portrait of George Paul 
Chalmers, R.S.A., painted by himself, presented by Keeley 
Halswelle, A.R.S.A. Portrait of James Eckford Lauder, 
R.S.A., painted by himself, purchased by the Academy. Punch 
ladle made by Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., when he was an 
apprentice goldsmith, purchased by the Academy. 


It is the painful duty of the Council to report that the past year 
has been much saddened by the number of deaths which have 
occurred in the ranks of the Academy—two Academicians, two 
Associates, and an honorary member having died since the 
annual general meeting in November last. In accordance with 
the resolutions of the Academy of December 11, 1884, an 
exhibition of works in water-colour was held during part of the 
summer and autumn months. It was opened on Saturday, 
July 11, and closed on Saturday, October 17. The number of 
works exhibited was 1,001—viz., 828 in water-colour, 141 studies 
in black:and white, and 32 works in sculpture—selected out of 
a total of 1,823 works sent for exhibition. As this exhibition 
was the first of the kind held by the Academy, and was con- 
sidered more as an experiment than otherwise, the Council are 


. glad to be able to report that the result, notwithstanding the 


short notice given to contributors, was highly gratifying, it 
having far surpassed their anticipations, both in regard to the 
number and quality of the works exhibited. The attendance 
of the general public was sufficiently good to induce the Council 
to recommend the continuance of these exhibitions. 


FAVOURITISM OF ARCHITECTS. 


T is sometimes alleged that in London and the larger towns 
the plans of all architects are not received with equal 
favour by the authorities who are charged with the duty of 
examination. The following correspondence between Mr. 
Herbert Hodgson, an architect, and Mr. Patchett, the clerk of 
the Queensbury Local Board, favours the assumption that im- 
partiality is noless rare in the smaller towns. The first letter 
is one from the architect, dated August 29 :— 

Sir,—I see by the newspapers that your Board, at their last 
meeting, approved of plans for additions to Mr. Simeon 
Ackroyd’s house at Kitchen Lane. I also see that Mr. Ackroyd 
is proceeding with his additions, and is building up to the 
extent of his ground abutting upon Kitchen Lane. This, I am 
informed, is in accordance with the plans prepared by Mr. 
John Drake and approved by your Board as above. Now it is 


-no doubt clearly within the recollection of your Board that in 


September 1884 I submitted for their approval plans for addi- 


-tions to the same house, which, so far as the extent of those 
additions were concerned, were exactly the same as the plans 


‘those the Board had previously refused to approve. 


now approved. It is also no doubt as clearly within the recol- 
lection of your Board that the plans submitted by me were not 
approved, the sole reason assigned being that Mr. Ackroyd had 
no right—and on no consideration would the Board allow him 
—to build up to the extent of his ground abutting upon Kitchen 
Lane, z.é., to the line to which the Board’ now allow him to 
build, Seeing that the present Board were in office in 1884, and 
then refused to approve of the plans submitted by me, I wish 
to ask by what right they now approve of virtually the same 
plans when submitted by Mr. John Drake? or if they consider 
they are right in approving of the plans of Mr. Drake, how do 
they justify their action in refusing their approval of mine? 
Whatever may be the real reasons for the action of your Board, 
or whatever may be the facts of the case, it now goes out to the 
public, with every appearance of truth, that the same plans, 
though disapproved when submitted through one architect will 
be approved when submitted through another architect, without 
any demur, and I believe it was solely because of an opinion 
of this kind that Mr. Ackroyd had other plans prepared. Under 
such circumstances I consider myself entitled to an explanation 
from your Board of the reasons for their apparently inconsis- 
tent action in this matter, and will be obliged if you will 
acquaint me with them at your early convenience.—I am, &c. 


To this Mr. Patchett replied, September 3 :— 


Dear Sir,— Your letter complaining of Queensbury Local 
Board approving plans prepared by one architect when similar 
plans you state had been prepared by another and rejected, 
was laid before the Board at their meeting last evening. In 
reply, I am requested to inform you that the Board disclaim 
any partiality for architects ; that they neither know who pre- 
pared the plans submitted by Mr. Ackroyd in September 1884, 
nor those approved in August 1885. I am also requested to 
call your attention to the fact that the plans sent to the Board by 
Mr. Ackroyd in September 1884 were not rejected, as you state, 
but referred to the Highway Committee (as the minute book 
will show), who suggested certain alterations, and the only plans 
subsequently submitted by Mr. Ackroyd were those approved on 
August 12 last.—I am, &c. 


Mr. Hodgson wrote, October 6:— 


Dear Sir,—I duly received your letter of September 3 in 
reference to the conduct of the Queensbury Local Board ve 
Mr. S. Ackroyd’s plans for additions to house in Kitchen Lane, 
but in it I find no answer to my inquiries, the question at issue 
being entirely shirked. I am glad, however, to learn that your 
Board “ disclaim any partiality for architects,” which disclaimer 
I hope they will be able to prove by satisfactorily explaining 
their conduct in this matter, their evasion so far rather 
strengthening the opposite opinion than otherwise. The state- 
ment that your Board “neither know who prepared the plans 
submitted in September 1884, nor those approved in August 
1885,” I cannot allow to pass unchallenged, for at the request of 
a member of the Board, my assistant, Mr. Fred. Smith, met the 
Highway Committee at Mr. Ackroyd’s building to explain cer- 
tain matters to them, and the same day the committee sent the 
plans to me at my office by their surveyor, to whom I had be- 
fore sent the plans, with a notice written and signed by myself. 
From these facts, and considering that the Board had my plans 
in their possession for more than six weeks, and those subse- 
quently submitted for a fortnight, both with the names of their 
authors plaiuly written thereon, I cannot conceive how the 
Board could not be aware who the authors were. Then 
you state that “the plans sent to the Board by Mr. 
Ackroyd in September 1884 were not rejected, but referred 
to the Highway Committee, who suggested certain altera- 
tions, and the only plans subsequently submitted by Mr. Ack- 
royd were those approved on August 12 last. But in this state- 
ment the facts of the case are (very conveniently) entirely 
ignored. Let me remind you of them. On August 20, 1884, 
I sent plans to the surveyor which were brought before the 
Board on September 3, but were not approved. The Board 
retained the plans until October 1, when they were again con- 
sidered and referred to the Highway Committee. That com- 
mittee two days afterwards—the plans having been in the 
hands of the Board for more than six months—returned the 
plans to me with a perfectly clear and definite message, that 
the Board refused to approve the plans as they were, and would 
only do so on condition that the new building was set back toa 
straight line between Mr. Ackroyd’s building on the north and 
Mr. Drake’s building on the south. Seeing that the building 
if set back to this line would not have been of the slightest use, 
and the committee, with the full sanction of the Board, stating 
definitely that the plans would not be approved on any other 
condition, the alterations were not made, and the same plans 
very naturally were not again presented to the Board. “The 
only plans subsequently submitted by Mr. Ackroyd were those 
approved on August 12 last,” but those plans (contrary to the 
inference which may be drawn from. your statement) were 
not altered in accordance with the committee’s suggestion, 
but were exactly the same in the part objected oe ae 
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were, however, prepared by another architect to whom 
Mr. Ackroyd had gone, solely because ‘he thought the 
Board would be influenced thereby ; and until some further 
explanation is forthcoming I can come to no other conclusion, 
despite their disclaimer, than that your Board were influenced 
by the architect’s name—or, at any rate, a majority of them, 
for 1 am aware that some of the members have acted con- 
sistently throughout, and I consequently attach no blame to 
them. I still consider myself entitled to an explanation of the 
reasons why your Board “now approve of virtually the same 
plans when submitted by Mr. John Drake which they refused 
to approve when submitted by me; or if they consider them- 
selves right in approving of the plans of Mr. Drake, how they 
justify their action in refusing their approval of mine.”— 
Yours, &c. ; 

Mr. Patchett wrote on October 12 :— 

Dear Sir,—Yours of the 6th inst., together with my reply to 
yours of August 29 last, were submitted to Queensbury Local 
Board at their meeting on the 7th inst., and the Board decided 
that a proper answer had been given to your first letter in 
accordance with their instructions, and that no further notice 
should be taken of the matter.—Yours truly, &c. 


Mr. Hodgson replied on November 3 :— 


Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your reply to my letter of 
. October 6. As your Board refuse to give any explanation of 
their conduct, I have to draw my own conclusions as to their 
reasons for that conduct. If your Board were prepared to 
approve my plans without alteration at their meeting on 
November 5, 1884 (which may be inferred from your letter of 
September 3), their conduct in demanding alterations which 
they did not consider necessary, in refusing at two previous 
meetings to approve the plans, and in misusing their power to 
prevent a ratepayer starting building operations for eleven 
weeks after submitting plans, was a gross and flagrant injustice 
and misuse of power. If, on the contrary, they were not pre- 
pared to approve those plans, then their subsequent action has 
been equally unjust and palpably inconsistent, for either they 
have entirely changed their opinions— when nothing has 
occurred to alter the circumstances of the case or to warrant 
any change of opinion—or they have been influenced by the 
architect’s name. If the former is the case, they were grossly 
wrong before or they are so now. If the latter, they are look- 
ing more to the interests of private individuals than the 
interests of the ratepayers at large. In whatever light the con- 
duct of your Board is looked at it has been inconsistent, 
unprincipled, and insulting to myself, and as the ratepayers 
should be informed how the duties of their representatives are 
carried out, I intend to send the correspondence which has 
passed between your Board and myself to the newspapers 
for publication.—I am, &c. 


ARCHITECTS AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


HE opening meeting of the Architectural Section of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society was held on Monday, 
when the president (Mr. Wm. Landless, architect) gave the 
opening address, choosing as his subject ‘‘ Technical Education 
considered from an Architect’s Point of View.” The lecturer 
spoke of the great importance of the subject, which had been 
treated by the late Dr. Bryce, Mr. Sandeman, and Mr. Dick- 
son, the head of the Allan Glen Institution. Owing to the 
great amount of competition amongst contractors in these days, 
and the hasty manner in which buildings were erected, it was 
getting more difficult for them to give the time necessary to 
train their apprentices thoroughly. It was quite possible to 
combine speed with efficiency, but this could only be attained 
by the careful, systematic, and toa certain extent slow training 
of the apprentice. The lecturer advocated the erection of large 
buildings, where different trades could be taught under com- 
petent foremen for each department. These technical schools 
would require to be aided by the State, and conducted under its 
supervision. It ought to be the law that no boy under twelve 
years of age could offer himself as an apprentice, and only those 
who held a certificate that they had passed a certain standard 
under the School Board. The term of apprenticeship to be not 
less than five years, and at the end of that time an examination 
to be passed, after which a certificate of competency would be 
given entitling the holder to rank as a first year journey- 
man. Much of the work done by the apprentices could be 
utilised and turned into money, such as hewing rybats and 
sills for masons and making windows and doors for joiners. 
Reference was made to Allan Glen Institution, which had done 
a large amount of good in Glasgow inthis way. Pupils there could 
acquire in two years—during which time they spent not more 
than one half day weekly in the workshops—at least as much 
manual skill as was usually acquired by lads in the first. two 
years of an ordinary apprenticeship. Some of those trained 


under Mr. Dixon had entered engineering shops, and, to the 
astonishment of the proprietors, had been found quite able to 
go at once into the drawing office, which, as a rule, only clever 
apprentices were able to do at the end of their time, the ex- 
perience being that a systematic course of instruction in draw- 
ing, combined with suitable workshop exercise, in almost every 
case was capable of ‘turning out a lad of sixteen years of age 
able to interpret and execute technical drawings of considerable 
complication. Reference was also made to l’Ecole des Ap- 
prentis in Paris, the pupils of which were able upon leaving 
school to earn good wages as locksmiths, philosophical instru- 
ment makers, &c. In.the course of his remarks as to the 
great importance of drawing being taught in all our schools, 
the lecturer stated that in 1882 not more than twenty-five per 
cent. of the scholars in the elementary schools received instruc- 
tion under this head. Every year, however, more attention was 
being given to this subject, and in Kent Road School, at 
present in course of erection for the School Board, drawing, 
painting, and modelling-rooms of unusual dimensions were 
being provided. 

A vote of thanks was awarded to the President for his 
address. 


THE PROPOSED MANSION HOUSE SUBWAY. 


iON a meeting of the City Commission of Sewers on Tuesday, 
the Streets Committee brought up a report on the pro- 
posed construction of a subway at the Mansion House. They 
submitted an opinion by the Attorney-General and Mr, J. 
Henderson that the Commission had no power to make sub- 
ways in the manner suggested, or in any similar manner, and 
they could not apply the rates to a purpose which was unautho- 
rised. The only way in which the proposed improvement could 
be legally constructed would be by getting statutory powers for 
the purpose.—Mr. Altman moved that in order to save time 
Parliamentary notice be given of a Bill empowering the Com- 
missioners to construct the subway, should they so decide.—Mr. 
Shaw, as an amendment, proposed that a report from the 
engineer on the subject be printed and considered before the 
Commission committed itself to promoting a Bill in Parliament 
to amend the Sewers Act.—The amendment was carried, and, 
as it is understood that Saturday is the last day on which Par- 
liamentary notice could be given for next Session, the matter is 
postponed for a year. 


THE INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 


HE following arrangement of the exhibition has been 
agreed upon :—The courts facing the main entrance in 
the Exhibition Road, known as the south galleries, have been 
allotted to India and Ceylon. Australia has received the block 
of buildings in the immediate centre of the exhibition, which 
has at the previous exhibitions been occupied by foreign 
nations. By erecting a new gallery between these courts and 
the central gallery it has been found possible to accede, ina 
limited way, to the pressing requests for more space made by 
several of the Australian colonies. The central gallery, open- 
ing into the upper gardens, has been given to the Dominion of 
Canada, which will also occupy the greater portion of the 
western gallery, hitherto devoted to machinery in motion. 
That portion of the western gallery not occupied by Canada 
has been allotted to New Zealand. The eastern gallery is 
divided among the West Indian colonies, British Guiana, and 
Hong Kong, which colony will occupy the space hitherto 
known as the Chinese court. In the Queen’s Gate annexe, at 
the west entrance of the exhibition, will be found the various 
African colonies, while the Mediterranean colonies are placed 
in the eastern annexe. The east arcade and the quadrants 
have been allotted among various smaller applicants, and a 
large portion of the aquarium will be devoted to a display of 
colonial and Indian fish. é, 
The “Old London Street” will be left standing. Opposite 
the entrance, and on the site of the Prince of Wales’s pavilion, 
which is to be removed, is to be erected an Indian palace. 


The total area of the Indian section of the exhibition will 


be not less than 65,000 square feet, and this space will be so 
allotted as to enable the visitor to obtain 'a thorough and com- 
prehensive view of the physical aspect, natural productions, and 
arts and manufactures of the Indian empire. On entering the 
exhibition he can first visit the space devoted to the illustration 
of the mode in which Indiais governed. Adjoining will be a 
reproduction of a jungle scene, with lifelike figures of the prin- 
cipal wild animals and showy game birds of India. The 
southernmost gallery of the present exhibition buildings will be 
entirely given up to an Imperial economic court, in which the 
natural mineral and vegetable wealth of the country, as well as 
its principal productions and rougher manufactures will be 
illustrated. In the same gallery will be shown objects of ethno- 
logical interest, such as dressed figures of natives, models, and 
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agricultural scenes. The more popular illustration of Indian 
arts and manufactures will be found in the courtyard of the 


great durbar hall, which will take the place of the Prince of' 


Wales’s pavilion of former years. 

The shops and the great hall are being constructed by 
native workmen from Punjab, who, since midsummer, have 
been working in the grounds of the exhibition in preparing and 
fitting the carvings. The shops will be peopled by native arti- 
ficers and merchants, such as are found within the precincts of 
the great palaces and temples in India, and as the presence of 
several of the Indian princes and the native chiefs is expected, 
it is probable that on many occasions a magnificent spectacle 
of Oriental splendour will be realised. 

In the galleries of the Royal Albert Hall it is proposed to 
arrange a Collection of portraits of the various native princes, 
as well as pictures illustrating the scenery, architecture, and 
customs of India, and the numerous loan collections of in- 
teresting objects which have already been most generously 
offered by private individuals will also probably be located 
here. 


THE LATE MR. A. J. GRAHAME. 


HE following note has been contributed to the Ozford 
Magazine by Mr. T. G. Jackson:—I have been 
asked to send you a few lines about my late pupil, Mr. 
A. J. Grahame, whose early death will be felt nowhere more 
keenly beyond his own family than at Oxford, where he was so 
well known and had so many friends. He came to me as soon 
as he had taken his degree, eager to begin at once the study of 
an art to which he was already passionately attached, and it 
was a constant pleasure to me to havea pupil so receptive of 
general principles and so careful in mastering details. From 
the first he appreciated the necessity under which modern 
architects lie of studying architecture historically as well as 
zesthetically, and before the term of his pupilage expired he 
undertook the task of lecturing on the subject for. the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. The pre- 
paration of these lectures was as useful to him as the delivery 
of them to his auditors, but I cannot but feel that the task was 
too great for his strength, and that his constitution, never 
robust, was injured by overpressure of work. It is not rare to 
find men of his age and cultivation as passionately devoted to 
artistic pursuits, but it is not common to find one with his 
devotion so free from the false sentimentalism or the esthetic 
cant which is unfortunately fashionable, and in which lies, in my 
opinion, one of the great dangers of modern art. Although he 
died too young to give much evidence of what he could do in 
the way of original design, all who watched his career, and no 
one more than I, must feel that by his untimely death English 
art has lost a son from whom great things might have been 
expected. 


A GIFT TO THE LOUVRE. 


HE munificence of some French amateurs of art has pre- 
vented a small collection of important pictures from 
leaving the country. The pictures, six in number, and all 
examples of the early masters, were much coveted by the 
Director of the Louvre and the Under-Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Beaux-Arts, neither of whom, however, had command 
of sufficient means to acquire them. On hearing of this the 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild immediately opened a private 
subscription list, which he headed with 40,000 frs. He was 
followed by his sister, the Baroness N. de Rothschild, their 
two brothers, the Barons Gustave and Edmond, the journal 
I’ Ari, and a number of amateurs, among whom were MM. Paul 
Chevallier, Faure, Le Gonidec, and Eugéne Véron, The sum 
of 140,000 frs. (nearly 6,000/,) demanded by the owner of the 
collection was paid for the six pictures, and they have now 
been presented to the Louvre and gladly accepted, the only 
conditions attached to the gift being that the pictures should 
be exhibited in perpetuity and placed in the best position in 
that gallery. The pictures are described as follows :—(1) Zhe 
Dead Christ, by Carlo Cruvelli. This painting is intensely 
realistic in its delineation of the bodily effects of the 
Saviour’s agonies. It belonged to the Malmaison collec- 
tion of the Empress Joséphine, and was left to Prince 
Eugéne, through whose wife it passed into the possession 
of the Royal family of Bavaria, and afterwards by sale into 
the hands of Mr. Berber, an English connoisseur. (2) Zhe 
Annunciation, by Fra Angelico. This picture, which consists 
of two small panels, is, like the preceding one, in excellent pre- 
servation, and does not seem to have been restored or even 
retouched. The Virgin, listening with rapture to the words of 
the divine messenger, occupies one panel, and the other is filled 
by the angel ; the colouring of both is soft and clear. (3) The 
Virgin of the Well, by Sandro Botticelli, is valuable because of 
the originality of its composition and. the rarity of the artist’s 
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works in public collections, as well as the cultus of that master’s 
painting which has existed for some years. (4) The Madonna 
with the Lily, by Hugo van der Goes (died 1482), was painted 
for Giovanni Grimaldi on the occasion of his marriage with 
the daughter of the Duke of Savoy. The colouring is rich 
and singularly fresh. The composition appears to be some- 
what conventional, and represents the Virgin on a throne, with 
the infant Jesus on her knees, a panoramic view of the town of | 
Bruges forming abackground. (5) Zhe Annunciation, a picture 
attributed to the celebrated school of Bruges. This is charac- 
terised as one of the finest works in the small collection, and 
represents a Gothic interior, with gilded decorations, and the 
angel kneeling as he announces the news to the Virgin, while 
the Holy Spirit descends in the form of a golden dove. The 
foreground is one large plot of lilies of every colour. (6) Sazzé 
George, by Lucas Cranach, a panel of fine execution and 
colouring, completes the collection, in which the authenticity of 
every work is guaranteed. These pictures will be publicly ex- 
hibited in the Louvre in a few days, and will certainly attract 
considerable attention. 


St. Michael’s, Coventry. 


SIR,—I have been reading Mr. J. O. Scott’s report on this: 
celebrated steeple, and as the question turns a good deal on 
campanology | am tempted to send you some remarks upon it 
for the benefit of the men of Coventry, though I dare say it will 
do no good, and they will rather be advised to waste a heap of 
money in doing two bad things than one good one without 
wasting any. And they will be set upon with the usual cant of 
‘¢ archeologists,” who fancy that building up a new copy of old. 
mistakes is genuine architecture. 

Mr. Scott seems to have learnt by this time the fallacy of 
another piece of cant which has prevailed for years, and been 
followed in several other places, that the thrust of the bells 
against the walls of the tower was obviated by setting the bell 
frame on a pile or tower of timber built up from the floor. I 
don’t know how many times I have had to tell people that the 
bell frame after all had to be wedged against the walls, to pre- 
vent it from battering them down. Anybody with a penny- 
worth of mechanical and campanological knowledge might 
have foreseen that a tower of timber, 1oo feet high and only 
18 wide, must be utterly impotent, on account of its elasticity, 
to prevent horizontal vibration and consequent battering of the 
frame of a heavy peal of bells on the top of it. And for carrying 
weight the timber tower has been equally useless, for these 
fairly thick walls would have carried ten times the weight of 
the bells apart from side thrust. 

Having got rid of that piece of nonsense, let us consider the 
tower itself. From what I remember of its condition and know 
of its dimensions, Mr. Scott is unquestionably right in saying 
that neither the tower as it is, nor an exact reproduction of it, 
with new and sound facing, is sufficient to carry such a ringing 
peal at 100 feet above the ground, for, besides the defects 
he mentions, it is unfortunately far too narrow for its height, 
being much the narrowest of all the great spired towers in 
England. Let the Coventry people go and look at the grand 
tower of Louth in the same style, and compare the width across 
the buttresses with theirs, though it is not quite so high. No 
doubt Mr. Scott is also right in saying that theinjuries have been 
aggravated by the softness of the stone, both the ashlar or 
external stone, and, I suppose, the inside too. 

Nevertheless, the latter is probably no worse than the 
rubble walling, which is far too common, and probably almost. 
universal in all the old towers, of which many go on carrying 
heavy peals of bells still, and are apparently none the worse for 
their formidable-feeling rocking when they ring, though some 
besides Coventry have arrived at the age when (like me) they 
can stand ringing heavy bells no longer. So we must not exag- 
gerate this defect, or regard it as a fatal one alone. I have 
reason to know from St. Albans the immense quantity of fluid 
cement which those old rubble walls will swallow, and the 
solidity it imparts to them, and the extraordinary power that it 
has of finding out the cavities right down to the bottom of a 
high wall or pillar, and filling them up. 

But here there is every inducement to a rational builder, 
not besotted with the cant of copying mistakes, to give every bit 
of strength that is requisite, and, at the same time, to cure the 
notorious and glaring defect of that tower in the want of spread 
of its buttresses. The whole of the outside has to be rebuilt, 
and if the committee will only have the sense to insist on the 
buttresses being made with a few feet more projection at the 
bottom, gradually decreasing upwards, the whole problem will 
be solved at once, at a small fraction of the expense of building 
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a new campanile somewhere else, which is sure'to be a failure. 
Not even Mr. Scott’s father ever built a new tower that was not 
a failure, and unquestionably nobody else has or is likely now. 

He is quite right in proposing to thicken the lower part of the 
wall, which now leans outward, so as to make it-look upright ; 
and there is not the smallest reason why he should not thicken 
all of them in building the new facing. Every inch of addition 
to either walls or buttresses increases the strength against 
vibration in double the proportion of that inch to the whole 
thickness, as every mathematician knows; and in this case 
more, because the addition will be in stronger stone than the 
inside of the wall. Mr. Scott seems to think that the leaning 
inwards of the wall opposite to that which leans outwards is an 
additional source of weakness. But it happens to be just the 
contrary when the leaning is so slight as to run no risk of the 
wall pulling itself to pieces. It is an approximation to the wind- 
mill-shape, which is the strongest of all, though of course a 
square tower is weaker than a conical one. 

Now about the stone vault to make a lantern, which does 
not exist at present, but is proposed to be built at 100 feet 
high: a perfectly useless thing, besides being mechanically a 
bad one at that height. These narrow and tall lanterns are 
always a failure, because nobody can look up to them without 
difficulty, and therefore nobody does look. The Doncaster one 
is 5 feet wider than this would be, and 10 feet lower, and I 
confess I was very much disappointed in the small effect 
it produces after all that Mr. Scott’s father had said of its 
importance. A vault at the storey below, making a capital 
belfry or ringing-room above it, will be really visible and 
mechanically much better, and nearly or quite as high as the 
tower vaults of most of the cathedrals, which have also at 
least three times the area. It is so at Worcester particularly, 
which I mention.as the cathedral of Coventry, and at another 
place where an architect persisted in building up a huge timber 
tower inside the stone one, and all for nothing, as I warned him 
that it would be, for it is no longer safe to ring those large 
bells, I am sorry to hear, and nobody knows what is to be done. 
At Coventry it is very clear what ought to be done. It is not 
often that the thing which is the cheapest is also in every 
respect the best, both architecturally and practically. Therefore 
probably it will zo¢ be done. 

EDMUND BECKETT. 

Athenzeum: Nov. 16, 1885. 


LEGAL. 


High Court of Justice, Nov. 18. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE LOPEs.) 
LOCKE v. MORTER. 
BUILDERS’ LIABILITY FOR SURVEYORS’ FEES. 

This was a claim by an architect against a builder for 24 per 
cent. commission for measuring up alterations, additions, and 
omissions in a building contract. In 1881 the defendant entered 

into a contract for the erection of a tavern in Gracechurch 
Street. It was stipulated that alterations were to be according 
to a priced bill of quantities. In each certificate the plaintiff’s 
charge of 24 per cent. for such work was included. Before the 
contract was complete the building owner failed, leaving a 
balance of 1167. as owing to the defendant. 

The question in dispute was whether the defendant was also 
liable to the fees for measuring, the contract deed being silent 
on the subject. Plaintiff’s counsel contended that the amount 
was due for services rendered to the defendant, and that it was 
the general custom for the builder to pay such fees. 

Mr. Justice Lopes said that in his opinion the money was 
only recoverable under a custom which made the builder liable, 
or as money received by him from the building owner for the 
plaintiff’s use. 

Evidence having been given by the plaintiff and his partner, 
Mr. Justice Lopes said he was strongly of opinion that the 
plaintiff could not recover unless he was able to show that the 
amount of the commission was in the builder’s hands in addition 
to what was due to him on the whole contract. 

Counsel for plaintiff thereupon decided not to press the case, 
and judgment was given for defendant with costs. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Belfast.—The managers of Linenhall Street Presbyterian 
Church, having decided on erecting a new place of worship, 
recently invited competitive designs for the buildings. From 
those sent in, the design submitted by Mr. John B. Wilson, 
A.R.I.B.A., 112 Bath Street, Glasgow, was awarded the pre- 
mium, and the committee have now instructed him to proceed 
with the work at once. The new church, which will occupy a 
fine site in University Road, will accommodate over 1,100 
sitters, and has, besides, a school-hall for 600 persons and lesser 
hall for 250, with other accessory buildings. The style is Early 
French Gothic, with simple and severe detail, and the prin- 


cipal feature will be a massive tower about 140 feet in height: 
It is proposed to have the buildings completed within next 
year. rt 


GENERAL. 


A Statue of the Queen has been placed in a niche on the 
west front of Lichfield Cathedral. The figure was executed by 
the Princess Louise. The Queen is represented in Medizeval 
costume, the head-dress being a veil falling over the back of the 
head, with a diadem encircling the forehead. The Queen holds 
a sceptre in her right hand and an orb in her left. 

The Edinburgh Cross will be unveiled on Monday next. 


Mr. Frank Holl, R.A., has completed the portrait of Sir 
R. N. Fowler, and it is now on view in the Salters’ Hall. 


The Annual Exhibition of Paintings of the Glasgow Art 
Club opened on Monday. 


Mr. W. B. Rhind’s design for a colossal group, Britannia, 
to be erected at North Inch, Perth, has been approved of. . 

An Engineers’ Association for Edinburgh is to be 
formed. 

The Manchester Art Gallery is the first public picture- 
gallery lighted by electricity. 

The Grays Art School, Aberdeen, has just been opened. 

The Misses Netley, of Adel, have given 1,o00/. towards a 
chancel for All Hallows’ Church at Adel. 

Mr. D. G. Steell and Mr. W. G. Stevenson have been 
elected Associates of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

Mir. Ruskin has sanctioned the republication of “* The Stones 
of Venice,” with the plates and woodcuts. It will be followed 
by a reissue of “ Modern Painters,” according to the original 
text. , 

M. Durand Gréville has been commissioned by the French 
Minister of Fine Arts to visit the United States for the purpose 
of preparing a work on the public and private galleries of the 
country. 

A Statue of Honoré de Balzac is to be erected in his 
native city of Tours. The design is to be obtained by com- 
petition, in which all the French sculptors will be invited to 
take part out of honour to the famous novelist. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose, M.A., Surveyor of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and author of various books on Greek architecture, has 
been elected an honorary Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 

The Construction of the so-called North Sea Canal, which 
is to connect the Baltic with the Elbe and the German Ocean, 
and on the subject of which a Bill will shortly be laid before 
the German Parliament, is expected to cost about 156,000,000 
marks. 


The Guildhall Library has been reopened after being 
closed for repairs during two months. The oak roof has been 
cleaned, and the stonework renovated. The antiquities in the 
crypt have been rearranged by Mr. Overall, F.S.A. 

Mr. J. C. Melliss has been instructed to report and advise 
as to the drainage and sewage disposal of Cromer. 

™m. J. P. Laurens has been nominated as a colleague of 
M. Yvon in the professorship of painting to the evening classes 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

IM, Fournier has obtained the Sévres prize in the com- 
petition for a design for a chimneypiece for a boudoir with its 
garniture. The winner is one of the pupils ofthe National 
Manufactory. 

Wr. Richard Horsfall, of the firm of Horsfall & Williams, 
architects and surveyors, Halifax, has been elected mayor of 
that borough. 

IM. Saaoine, the principal director of the John Cockerill 
Company, has been created a baron of the Belgian kingdom. 

IM. Charles Soubre has been appointed Professor of 
Architectural Composition in the Royal Academy of Fine Art 
at Liége. 

IM. Emile Michel has commenced a series of articles on the 
life and works of Rembrandt in Z’A7#, which will be illustrated 
with reproductions of the artist’s sketches and etchings. 

IM. Robilant has informed the French Ambassador that Italy 
will accept an invitation to be represented in the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1889. 

The Local Government Board have refused to sanction 
a loan for paving purposes at Gravesend till the drainage has 
been dealt with. 

Mr. T. Gambier Parry has consented to act as treasurer 
of the restoration fund of the little parish church of Bulley, 
near Gloucester, an interesting old Norman structure. 

A Town Hall is to be built in Chatham. 

The Glasgow Association of Students of Engineering 
held their first meeting for the session on Thursday in last 
week, 

Daylight for the Million.—Adopt 


Chappuis’ patent, 
69 Fleet Street. sige 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 20, 1885. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not tn every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
sponilence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* * As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6a. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, fo residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there 1s no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suttable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to recetve replies 
to such inquiries. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Half Page : ; ° . : slo 
For a Page : 3 : A . ; Ono 


On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


For Two Lines and under weAOM 206 
for every Additional Line . 0 Oo 6 
For Quarter Page 210 0 
fo) 
fe) 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, r2s. per page; Is. per 
line. 
Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, WC, . 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—Dec. 16.—The Guardians invite from Archi- 
tects, within the District of the Union, Designs for Proposed 
Offices. Mr. R. C. Radcliffe, Clerk to the Guardians, 4 King 
Street, Blackburn. 4 


OLD TRAFFORD.—Dec. 5.—Designs are invited for Pro- 
posed Local Board Offices in Talbot Road. Mr. Henry Whit- 
worth, Clerk to the Stretford Local Board, 96 King Street, 
Manchester. 


WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 50/. and of 30/. 
offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 
Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 


West HARTLEPOOL.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited by the 
Improvement Commissioners for the Erection of Public Offices. 
Mr. J. Brown, Town Surveyor, West Hartlepool. 


YorkK.—Nov. 24.—Designs are invited for Wrought-iron 
Railing, Lamps, and Standards for Front of Mansion House. 
Mr. Geo. Styan, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 

YorK.—Feb: 1.—Plans, &c., are invited for Complete 
Sewerage Scheme for the Extension in the City. The City 
Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABINGDON.—Dec. 9.—For Supplying and Fixing Wrought- 
iron Sheep and Pig Pens. Mr. G. Winship, Borough Surveyor, 
Abingdon. 

ARDCLACH.—Nov. 21.—For Repaifs to Parish Church. 
Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

ASHFORD, STAINES.—Nov. 27.—For Drainage and Sani- 
tary Works at the District School. Mr. Keith D. Young, 
Architect, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

BANGOR.—Noy. 23.—For Supplying and Laying Earthen 
ware Pipe Sewer with Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing Tanks, 
&c. Mr. J. Gill, Borough Surveyor, Bangor. 

Batru.—Dec. 4.—For Extension of the King’s Bath Esta- 
blishment. Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A., City Architect, Bath. 

Boston.—Nov. 27.—For Construction of Fish Quay and 
Stores, and Timber Warehouse. Mr. W.. H. Wheeler, C.E:; 
Engineer to the Harbour Commissioners, Market Place, 
Boston. 

BELFAst.—Nov. 23.—For Reconstruction of Donegall Quay 
Extension. Mr. T. R. Salmond, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

CARpDIFF.—Nov. 21.—For Construction of Public Urinal, 
Glossop Road. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—For Proposed Slaughter-houses. The City 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—Noy. 25.—For Draining Tiles (15,000 6-inch, 
10,000 4-inch) for Cemetery. The Clerk to the Burial Board, 
Town Hall, Carlisle. 

Cork.—Dec. 2.—For Railway Extension Works at Queens- 
town, Retaining and Sea Walls, &e. Plans, &c., at the En- 
gineer’s Office, Cork. 

CREWE.—For Supply of Iron Park Hurdle Fencing. Mr, 


J. F. Fear, Estate Agent, Crewe. 
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DAVENTRY.—Nov. 23.—For Building Flour Room on Pre- 
mises of the Daventry Co-operative Society at High Staverton. 
The Secretary. ; 

DRIGHLINGTON.—Nov. 26.—For Building and Interior 
Fittings of Stores and Outbuildings. Plans, &c., at the 
Committee Rooms, Central Stores, Drighlington. 


DUKINFIELD.—Nov. 28.—For Main Sewer (Iron Pipes and 
Brick Sewer). Mr. W. Spinks, Surveyor, Dukinfield. 


GLAMORGAN.—Dec., 8.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
and other Works at the County Lunatic Asylum, Parc Gwyllt. 
Messrs. Giles & Gough, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing 
Cross. 


HUuL.L.—Dec. 9.—For Engineering Works, including Three 
Pairs of Inverted Compound Steam-engines, Five Boilers, 
Pumping Machinery, &c., at Cottingham. Mr. D. Maxwell, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 


INDIA.—Nov. 24.—For Supply of Plate Girder Spans, 
6 feet, 12 feet, and 20 feet. The Director-General of Stores, 
India Office, S.W. 


INDIA.—Nov. 24.—For Ironwork for Goods Waggons. 
Director-General of Stores, India Office, Westminster. 


LEE-ON-SOLENT.—Dec. 5.—For Iron and Woodwork of 
intended Pier (250 yards long). Mr. J. C. Robinson, Estate 
Office, Victoria Hotel, Lee-on-Solent. 


LEEDs.—For Taking Out~ Foundations for Warehouse. 
Mr. J. P. Mountain, St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—Nov. 21.—For Building Stabling near Roundhay 
Park. Mr. S. Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

LEEDS.—Nov. 20.—For Building Villa Residence, Round- 
hay Park Estate. Mr. T, Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, 
Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Nov. 23.—For Iron Roof to Workhouse. 
King, Clerk, Union Offices, East Parade, Leeds. 

LEITH.—Noy. 28.—For Construction of Bridge over the 
Water of Leith. Messrs. Blyth & Cunningham, C.E., 135 
George Street, Edinburgh. 

LIVERPOOL.—Nov. 21.—For Wrought-iron Girders and 
Ironwork for the New Pall Mall. The City Engineer, Liver- 


The 


Mr. J. 


NEWARK.—Dec. 3.—For Building Hotel for Messrs. Hole 
& Co., Brewers. Mr. G. Sheppard, Borough Surveyor, 9 Kirk- 
gate, Newark. 

NEWMILL OF KEITH.—Nov. 20.—For Water-Supply to the 
Village. Messrs, M‘Bey & Gordon, Land Surveyors, Elgin. 


NEWPORT.—Nov. 21.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Harbour Commissioners’ Offices, Dock Street. Mr. C. A. 
Lansdowne, Architect, 264 High Street, Newport, Mon. 


NORTH SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 28.—For Construction of 
Two Concrete Sea Piers, &c. Mr. J. Watt Sandeman, C.E., 
2 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NoRWICH.—Nov. 26.—For Hot Water Supply at the Work- 
house Hospital. Mr. John B, Pearce, Architect, Surrey Street, 
Norwich. 


OLDCASTLE.—Nov. 23.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
Mr. F. Jenkins, Executive Sanitary Officer, Workhouse, Old- 
castle, lreland. 


PAISLEY.—Nov. 30.—For Construction of Four Filter-beds, 
Tanks, &c., at Corsebar. Mr. Sharp, Master of Works, County 
Buildings, Paisley. 


PENGE.—For Laying Pipe Sewer in new Road. Mr. W. A. 
Murphy, Surveyor, 78 Church Street, Camberwell. 


PENRHIWCEIBER.—Dec. 11.—For Building Co-operative 
Stores. Mr. W. N. Matthews, 34 Rheola Street, Penrhiwceiber, 
Mountain Ash. 


SHEFFIELD.—For Building Warehouses, Workshops, &c. 
Mr. A. Scargill, 11 East Parade, Sheffield. 

STANWIX.—Nov. 23.— For Building Chapel, Curator’s 
Lodge and Offices, Laying Out, &c., Burial Ground at King- 
moor. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, 50 English Street, 
Carlisle. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Nov. 23.—For Building Fire Brigade 
Station for the Metropolitan Board of Works. The Architect 
to the Board, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

TANKERSLEY.—Nov. 21.—For Construction of Reservoir. 
The Lidget Colliery Company. 

TIPTON.—Nov. 24.—For Building Stables and Cart Shed- 
ding. Mr. S. F. Rowley, Surveyor, Owen Street, Tipton. 


pool. 


MADRAS.—Nov. 27.—For Iron Underframes for Passenger 
Mr. J. Byrne, 61 New Broad Street, E.C. 


Carriages. 


TOTTENHAM.— Dec. 1.—For Construction of Surface Drains, 


&e. 
Tottenham. 


Mr. De Pape, C.E., Coombes Croft House, High Road, 
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Barnstaple . 5 7 a J m 
Belfast and 10 miles round 5 . 
Bournemouth and 10 miles round 
Brighton and 8 miles round 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire 5 
Dublin and 20 miles round 
Dundee and 30 miles round 5 
Edinburgh . : - . > 
Exeter and 20 miles round a 
Glasgow and 30 miles ronnd . 
Gloucester and Cheltenham ° 


R. ADAMS, | 


1/ BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, SE 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH ana 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sasb, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practical and responsible firms are 
appointed, Such firmsare invited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 

The present representatives are :— 

Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings . : . 

W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round z 
H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. llfracombe . < . 
Cheesman & Co,., Kensington Street. Leeds and 5 milesround ,. 
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Liverpool . . . . ° 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 


Ludlow and Leominster . 


Nottingham and 15 miles round 
Reading and 5 miles round a 
Sonthampton and 7 miles round 
Sunderland and 10 miles round 
Torquay and 5 miles round ° 


W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round r 
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Taylor Bros., Gulwiers 

C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street, 

W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road ‘ ’ 

Jchn Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. : 

Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works. 
Miles Street. ; 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southamptom 
C. & W. Watson, Union Streat. 


Saco 


DOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES ~ 


a 


November 20, 1885.] 


BELLMAN’S PATE 


West MALLING.—Nov. 24.—For Works of Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal. Messrs. Law & Chatterton, C.E., 46 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


TENDERS. 


BEDWELTY. 
For Supply of Material, Execution of Works, &c., for the 
Nantyglo and Blaina Water Supply, Bedwelty Union. 
Mr. J. T. THOMAS, Surveyor, Ebbw Vale. 


Contract No. 1.—Cast-iron Pipes and Special Castings. 
Thomas Spittle, Limited, Newport, Mon.. T4340" 5) Oo 


Contract No. 2.—Sluice Valves, Hydrants, &c. 
Beck & Co., London. é : ‘ : 171-0 


Contract No. 3.—Laying Pipes. 


to 


John Jowett & Son, Liverpoo! Lorre 1S a2 
CAMBRIDGE. 

For Erecting Cambridge University Laboratory. Mr. J. J. 
STEVENSON, Architect. Quantities by Mr. J. Gandy. | 
Lawrence & Sons, London , : 2219000; (0 
Henry Lovatt, Wolverhampton 22,405 O O 
Holland & Hannen, London DOT CO 
George Dobson, Colchester 20,480 O .O 
J. Loveday, Leicestershire £9,950)2 (O1nO 
J. Parnell & Son, Rugby 1077 favo) O 
Wm. Lindall, Cambridge F 19,590 0 0 
John Bentley, Waltham Abbey MHS Aa ONO 
P. Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton 19,300 O O 
Bull, Sons & Co., Limited, Southampton TOn300! 0) (0 


CARDIFF. 
For Making Roads on the Wenvoe Estate, Cadoxton, Cardiff. 
Mr. SYDENHAM W. RICHARDS, M.S.A., Surveyor. 


Barry Stone and Lime Co. . I 


. : 4579) 15° Ti 
T. Grey : : : ; : : J GEIO) Sie 
J. Conway . : : ; : : Sites iy. Ws 
D. LOVE (accepted 308 14 0 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BRENTWOOD. 


For Heating St. Charles’s Orphanage, Brentwood, Essex. 


J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 


CHARLTON. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Entrance Lodge, and new 


Gates and Piers, Charlton Cemetery. Mr. JOHN Row- 
LAND, Architect and Surveyor, Old Charlton, S.E. No 
quantities, 


Gates and Alterations and 


Piers. Ad. iuons, 

Stephens. : : : £45 0 90 £280 5:00 
Barham : : : - eS 3ELOLO 27 SOO 
Grant . : : 3 { Ee, Ait KO) KC) 2 eO) © 
Cattell : d : : 1930 Os -O 205 ROWS 
Proctor : ; : s hl Oma ZOGRIOVO 
William & Sons . : : ear Onn Oo 2351 O 
STACEY (accepted for Gates) mace OG “235 oO 
Lonergan . : ; : eS CnLOmnO PAS) > Ka) XG) 
Johnson. : : : Pas © 10K. O 218 90 oO 
Smith . : é : : ma LOmEO. ZIZM OO 
emnues : ; ; c : a 205 Own 
TReeveam mis . d : 57550 “0 © 0 185 0-90 
CONGDON (accepied for Altera- 

tions) ¢ : : : 0 AOI 179 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate. , eens Ore 30 toler? 1 0 

CHISWICK. 


For Marble Mosaic Flooring at Mr. P. Beverley’s Premises. 


DIESPEKER & Co., London (accepted). 


DUFFTOWN, N.B. 


For Mason Work for Bridge at Maltkéln, Dufftown, with Em- 


bankments, Formation of Roadway, &c. Mr. ROBERT 
DAVIDSON, Surveyor. 

ALEXANDER MCLEAN, Road Contractor, Elgin 
(accepted ) : ihe Om 


Ten estimates were given in. 


GRAYS. 


For Additions and Alterations to the King’s Arms Public-house, 


Grays, Essex, for Messrs. Ind, Coope & Co. Mr. JOHN 
HupbsoN, Architect, 80 Leman Street, E. 

Bentley, Waltham Abbey . j 
Jae Hi Cocks, Mile End, Ek. : 

J. S. HAMMOND & SON, Romford (accepied) 


« fij§eo mone 
1,003, 0) 2.0 
998 0 O 
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Receives and disconnects one 


Avoids all Splashing. 

| Ventilates the Pipes and Trap.| Is easy of Access for Clearance. 
The ordinary P or § trap to be used in connection with Gully being 

in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 

thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. This is 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


T.2-G Use 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
Rain-water Pipe and Three 


Waste Pipes. ‘ 
| Forms Drain for Areaor Surface. 


The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 
and of varivus sizes. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON’ APPLICATION. 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by.Authorities- 


on Sanitary Matters. 


- PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD Si., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 


Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


BELLMAN & IVEY. 


(OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY KOT WATER, 


SIMPLE. 


THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES'S DURABLE. 
is | Special IC : 
, MPROVED’ Specially NEAT. Nites 
is = EXPANSION JOINT adapted CHEAP. li ih 
) INCE For CHURCHEs, Whi 
NCE ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, "280". 
ea STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS 
ALWAYS Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED Ex- PUBLIO BUILDINGS 
| USED, | PANSTON IOSD IMPROVED BOILERS. fe ata 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. Tilustrated Catalogu and Price List Free. SILVER MEDAL, 1881. 


lL 2 Cas ea SS i lla fk le RA Ae DS 
CASES for BINDING the ARCHITECT, price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EGHAM. 
For Wood-block Flooring at the Board Schools. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Works to Board Schools. 


GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). Gifford Sthect (Cleaning Schoo). | 
GREENWICH. Pre een eaes 4 : : : : oe ° . 
For Alterations, &c., and Building Large Rooms, Lavatories, Boa NS Ne : ‘ 2. Seat shea Yak 
&c., at the Portland Hotel, London Street, Greenwich, S.E., Py G S Will : & eae : : bites 
for Mr. G. H. Boncey. Mr. HENRY ROBERTS, Architect te Neds OMY LEO 8 nite , 
and Surveyor, 113 Lewisham Road, S.E. Powis Street (Altering and Rehanging Sashes). ; 
G. W. SLY, Greenwich (accepfed ). S. J. Jerrard : b - £1 SOU s 
Kirk & Randall . ; ‘ : : - (LYE Geo 
SUED EO G. Patchford) \.-? WAaIRteh. 0.9.7 aina 165 15 © 
For Wood-block Flooring at the Board Schools. Atherton o> Lalita ; i ; ; ; 163 .@ © 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accep/ed). F, Johnson . i : . : : : »- 157 2 OO 
W. Tongue . : spain Ped ; ‘ , , 49 2a 
HAMPTON WICK. ac 
For Wood-block Flooring at New Board Schools. Rouel Road (Repairs at expiration of tenancy). 
NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accept). GoBu Ash. ; : : : . . - £22 10 0 
J. Wir Roy=. : . 4 u ‘ 3 :.) Zio 
LEEDS. Knight & Walden ; ; : A : 14 10 0 
For Enlargement of Weaving Shed, Bodley Street, Leeds, for W. Hornett . ‘ : ; ; ; : 12515 0 
fessrs. W. S. Lawson & Co. Mr. O. F. WILKINSON, ‘Sh Sipeah. DAN ‘ie Seeaol, 
Architect, 8 Infirmary Street, Leeds. 4 BO i te als) i leane | ) roe 
Accepted Tenders. E. Tait & Co. : : 5 k : ; +, 54 1050 
E.. Howson, Leeds, brick and stone. : 12402 “10°30 J.T. Robey”. : : ‘ : ; : aaa sp Mi ars) 
J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley, ironfounder . © 1249, 1040 é : : : Rat ; 
L. Ledgard, Leeds, joiner : : 112 10 0] For Marble Mosaic Flooring at Audley Mansions, han 
~ J. Watson, Leeds, plumber . ; 4 ; EAL aeroy Ke). voy Square, at 8 Old Burlington Street, at 42, 43, and 44 Par 
North & Milner, Leeds, slater. ‘ : a ete shane, Lane, and at Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 
(, Thompson, Leeds, painter 25° 8 ‘Or DIESPEKER & Co., Holborn Viaduct (accepted ). 


LONDON. 
For Sanitary Works at Berkeley House, Hyde Park, for the 
Baron de Barreto... Mr. J. KinGweELL Conn, Architect, 


For Wood-block Flooring at No. 3 Blackfriars Road. 
NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepfed). 


28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. Messrs. Battam 


& Co., Surveyors. 
J. Hodd, Edgware Road ; 
Wall Bros., Kentish Town . ; 


For New Showrooms at rear of Broadway, Stratford, for Mr. 
3 KINGWELL 
28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 


J. R. Roberts. Mr. J. 
& Co., Surveyors, 

Wall Bros., Kentish Town . : 

Palmer & Co., Old Gravel Lane . 


ONG 
OF ORO 


tect. 


CoLkE, Architect, 
W. Messrs. Lattam 


E5491 O° io J. GREENWOOD, Mansfield (accepted) . 222 
. 525 © o| Edward Cuddy, Mansfeld.  . 218 1 


NOTICE. 
The SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS 


WILL HOLD 
CONFERENCES, AND APPOINT JURORS 
To inspect and make Awards to Exhibitors, 
At the ARCHITECTURAL and BUILDING TRADE3 
EXHIBITION, to be opened at the 


AGRICULTURAL HALL, London, N., April 5, 1886. 

Arrangements have already been made which will 
insure an attendance of at least five hundied Architects 
{rom all parts of the United Kingdom. 

Architects and Manufacturers Wishing to take part in 
the Discussions or read Papers are requested to address 
H. R. Goueu, Esq., President, Society of Architects, 
12 Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, S.W. 

All applications for Space to be made to 


PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Sec., 37 Walbrook, E.C. 
Architects are invited to lend Drawings for Exhib:ticn. 


London Drawing Office 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours ; 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 


The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
asually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
wreneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeda; Law Writing; Lithoine Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 


Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 
REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIG ADDRESS :— 


“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” : 
PERMANENT : EXHIBITION 


ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


THE NEW PaTENTS DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION (ULimited).—Carved Wood Mouldings, beauti- 
fully surfaced and very deep, Are suitable for the 
decoration of halls, rcoms, &c. They are also largely 
used for mantel- pieces, furniture, &c, 

cE Sa eet ee 


Applications for Space can now be mada to the Manager, 
, 8. 8. PHILLIPS. 


For Building Mission Hall, Mansfield. 
LANCE, Architect, Mansfield. 


W. Sills'& CG. Franks, Mansfield s : 
S. & G. Frisby, Mansfield . : ‘ : 3 2A9 
Henry Charlesworth, Mansfield . ‘ : . 240 
Fisher Bros., Mansfield : ‘ , : (238 


MANSFIELD. 
Mr. R.. FRANK VAL- 
Quantities by the Archi- 


oo 0 0.10.6 
900000 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout, 
Highest awards at principal Exnibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


JOOLLAMS & 60, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


“;|] PATENT EMBOSSED 
ni = FLOCK. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Teathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
{> Sout AppREss—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884, 


FIREPROOF 
FIXING 
BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. Effectually 
supersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost. 


Full particulars from the Patentee, GEORGE A. WRIGHT, | th, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, S.W 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness ; also 
Castings of all Descriptiona. 


GoY & Svgyxus, Ceres Iron Works, Kingston-on-Thames, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-ruoms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


“*9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0, 1884. 
“Str,—l have much pleasure in»testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 
*“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London, Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Gratton Square. February 15, 1884. 


“DEAR Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have theirschools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, 

‘DEAR Sin,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington 
Cheltenham. 


“DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
ssonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
e warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air." 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLpESsLEY, near MANCHESTER, 


November 20, 1885.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MANSFIELD— continued. 
For Building Hosiery Factory, Mansfield. 


VALLANCE, Architect, Mansfield. 
Architect. 
Wm. Sills, Mansfield ; . 
John Wilson, West Retford. 
Robert Snell, Masbro’ : . 
Henry Alsop, Mansfield . ° 
Fisher Bros., Mansfield. : 
W. A. Vallance, Mansfield : 
Geo. Brown & Son, Newark . 
S. & G. Frisby, Mansfield z 
John Greenwood, Mansfield. j 
FREDK. SHAW, Ilkeston (accepted) . 


LEE. 


For Marble Mosaic Flooring at Avenue Road, Grove Road. 
DIESPEKER & Co., London (accefied ). 


NOTTINGHAM. 


NOTTINGHAM—continued. 


For Alterations and Additions at the Union School, Outgang 


Lane, for the Nottingham Union, 
Architect, Nottingham. 

B. Plummer : 

S. Cooke ; : 

A. B. Clarke : Bes 

Cuthbert Bros. 

Luke Scattergood 

Henry Oakey 

B. Keeling . 

John Price ; 

Emerson & Franks 

R. I. Wilkie 

Henry Bott . 

J. J. Adams . 

Henry Scott. 

R. Fisher 

Moore Bros. 

F. Wartnaby A 

John Cooper 

J. W. Priestley 

Evans & Woodcock 

T. Ingham & Sons 

W. H. aylor, ..). 

T. H. ATTEWELL (accepted 

All of Nottingham. 


Quantities by the Architect. 


Mr. R. FRANK | For Building Engine-house, Boiler and Coal-house, Chimney, 
Quantities by the Engineer’s Cottage, &c., for the Sewage Pumping Station, 
Eastcroft, Nottingham. Mr. M. OGLE TARBOTTON, 
¥ £7 30 0 Oo M.Inst.C. i Consulting Engineer to the Corporation. 
‘ 1,625 0 0 Quantities by Messrs. Hov enden, Berridge & Barnes, 
“a 1,588 3 6 Wheatley & Maule é - 2,995 OQ O 
; 1,569 7 0 Hodgson & Son - 2,955 © O 
1,561 0.0 R. Fisher . 2,950 0 O 
1,549 0 0 G. Bell & Son 2,946 Oo oO 
1,539 .0 0 Enoch Hind 2,849 0 © 
1,519 0 0 Adams : 2,/94 OO C= 
1,480 Oumc FOSTER & BANG (accepted ) 2,780 OWS 
faco 8Oo2O Engineer’s estimate . 2,970 O O 
NEWPORT (MON.) 
For Marble Mosaic Flooring at Messrs. Reynolds & Co.’s 
Premises. 
DIESPEKER & Co., London (accepied ). 
Mr. A. H. GOODALL, RAMSEY. 
For Building Wesleyan School at mong Hunts. 
A214 Toe oO 3ateman, “Ramsey . : ; 2171 2 20 
199.2 4 Phillip, Ramsey 183 10 Oo 
193 0 0 Wright, Peterborough . 180 0 0 
185° 0.0 WOODWARD, Ramsey (accepted) 180 0 oO 
18%. 0.0 Rowe, Peterborough : : 2 - 179 0 O 
1S0 OO 
180 0 0 SANDOWN. 
179 o © | For Sea Defences near the Granite Fort, Isle of Wight, making 
tea 3,000 Concrete Blocks for the Highway Commissioners, to 
ry poked ose) be completed by April 1, 1886. Mr. E. HUMPHREYS, 
175 OO Surveyor to the Harbour Commissioners for East Medene. 
172 10 O Joseph White, Sandown. z : : .£190 0 O 
172.0 0 Thomas Cox, Sandown |. : : : +, 1390 040 
172.0 0 Moses Cooper, Yarbridge : = T52s12(h.0 
170. 0.0 FRANK HAYDEN, Yaverland (accepted) : - 145 0 © 
17 T Ont.O 
168 18 0 ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
168 o o, For Marble Mosaic Flooring at No. 1 Uplands. 
167,60 0 DIESPEKER & Co., London (accepted). 
163,10 oO 
TO20E O) LO STOCK PORT. 
161 17. o | For Wood-block Flooring at the new Wesleyan Chapel. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepied ). 


ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MAYER & CO., 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important discovery in Hi eisht discovery Iaxhe process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the wel)- 
known ‘“ Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
whi ae than the price of the ordinary Common Tron Cut 


The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- 
torm in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters. they are found Lar oat pe in actual use thar 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p rcwt. 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially er iat Builders, Joiners 
Coopers, Pack ing-Ca-e Makers, &ec., and a single trial is sufficien 
to convince any one of their super ior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE_NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘“*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 
FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDA) 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


SHAWCROSS’S PATENT, 1885. 


DIRECT COPIES of TRACINGS, &c. 


BLACK LINES ON WHITE GROUND. 
BY EXPOSURE TO LIGHT AND IMMERSION IN WATER ONLY. 


The simplest and most effective Copying Process yet introduced 
No Chemical Baths are required. Water only is used. Th 
manipulation is exactly simiiar to the Fcrro- Prussiate Proces: 
No additional pee te is required. The copies are in Ink, anc 
are quite permanent, 
‘ Sole Agents for the United Kingdom :— 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., 42 Castle St., Liverpool 


Specimen and Cirevlar on sbaicalsen. 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of pian erie Aebecs (special), ane Lists,Illustrations, 


on Applicat 
FACTORY— Cail TON 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


A tAworwec vane” rp 


ut of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 


Large stock in Millwall Docks, er at much lower srice delivered 
at ex “ship” within one month. 
i Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of 1s. 7a. 

j in stamps. 


Also large stock ot bry Watuescot, ak, wind vitch Pine Floor 
Boards with above special joint, to conceal nails. 
IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, ee Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
] Telephone, 3,188. 

ey arge stock of Dry Mahogany. Wains cot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, we 


Ae GARDINER & Son's 


} IRONWORKS. 


ieee - ord Ws 


Seca Tee 
wrot IRow SASHES X CRSEMENTS 

Y DOME Lighfs, ConseRvafory Koors 
FIRE FRoop X INSURANCE Doors} 


ALL K IN DS 0 1 


| MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ECCLESIASTICAL S71:C 
Shen A ROME T ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


FURNITURE . ICGHIMNEY - PIECES, 


CATRLOGHES KESTIMA{ES oy APPLICATION I STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


avast 


N Hflicient Book-keeper by couvic entry seeks ), 

R-ENGAGEMENT. Thorough know)edze of the Build- 

ing trades. Excellenttestimonials as abil t .&c.—Address, 
Jas. BURGESS, Post Office, Leicester. 
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STONEFIELD, NEAR ACCRINGTON. 
For Wood-block Flooring at St. John’s Church. 
Geary & WALKER, Manchester (accepied). 


UPPER NORWOOD. 

For Alterations to Bar, &c., at the Rising Sun Public-house, 
Anerley Road, Upper Norwood, for Mr. W. R. Barker. 
Mr. Henry RoBeErtTs, Architect and Surveyor, 113 Lewis- 
ham Road, S.E. 

J. W. TaYLor, Camberwell (accepéed ). 


Pewtering and Gasfittings. 
F. J. RusE, Rotherhithe (accepfed ). 


je? WALTHAMSTOW. 
For Building Corner Shop, Stable, and House, Walthamstow, 
for Mr. George Brown. Mr. J. H. BEYTHELL, Architect. 


G. Hall ©), 4 : . . : £1,082 0 0 
Holland & Co. , : . . : 1,042 10 @ 
‘Ll. Baxter’: ; . . 2 ° : ee ea ee! 
R. D. Boyd : : F c A ? 888 o o 
FW. OWNLES (aecepred\ tae ey 646 5 © 
Architect’s estimate . : . . ; 620 .-0.0 
For Baa: ‘Mosaic Flooring at New Church, Palmerston 
oad. 


DIESPEKER & Co., London (accepted ). 


WEDNESBURY. 
For Wood-block Flooring at the Parish Church. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 
For Erection of Two Shops and Premises at Westgate-on-Sea, 
Thanet, for Mr. R. T. Jarman. Mr. A. GoRDON COLLINS, 
Architect, Westgate-on-Sea. 


Paramor & Son, Margate. . A : 252,250.20) 70 
W. Frostick, Westgate. 5 ° ; 1,890 0 0 
W. Martin, Ramsgate ; . : J hs 20) OOO 
H. Bowman, Ramsgate (accepted)* , é 2). 1,205 20 
* Exclusive of plumbing and decorating work, stoves, and 


. - o 
chimneypieces. 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
BATH Summer Dried Corsham, 
STONE. Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. 


Prices on 
application. 


LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


Spd: 
ee 


Av Re, 
fava £ Ai 


iia, © AES 


Awarded T 


HREE GOLD MEDALS 


besides Certificates from Sanitary Institute 


PATENTEES OF ae =< 


Vg oy & is i 
POWERFUL 


1 te; 
a XN en 


THE MOST 


-JECTC 


UPTAKE EVER INTRODUCED, 


WINDERMERE, a 
For Additions and Alterations to the Waterhead Hotel, Winder. 
mere, for Mrs. Backhouse. Mr. ROBERT WALKER,.Archi- 
tect, Windermere. Quantities not supplied. 
- Accepted. Tenders. vit 
G. H. Pattinson, Windermere, walling, &c. 
R. S. Wright & Son, Lancaster, joiner, 
Steel & Co., Kendal, plastering. . 
Garside, Ambleside, plumbing, painting, and glazing.’ 


WYLAM. 
For Wood-block Flooring at St..Omin’s Church. 
NIGHTINGALE & Co.; Grimsby (accepted). a 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE next Architectural and Building’ Trades Exhibition at. 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington, will be opened on April 5, 
1886, under the auspices of the Society of Architects, which 
body will hold conferences and appoint jurors to inspect and 
make awards to exhibitors. The Society have already received 
promises to attend from more than 500 architects from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. Architects and manufacturers wish- 
ing to take part in the discussions or read papers are requested 
to address Mr. H. R. Gough, president, Society of Architects, 
12 Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, S.W., and architects are 
invited to lend drawings for exhibition. The trade arrange- 
ments will be under the management of Mr. Philip Shrapnel, 
of 37 Walbrook, E.C., a sufficient guarantee of success. A 
very large amount of space for exhibits has already been taken 


IN the latest award list of the Inventions Exhibition, Messrs. 
Warner & Sons have been awarded a silver medal—the highest 
award for church bells—with Goslin’s patent system of hanging 
large bells. 


A MUNICH stained-glass window, representing The Women 
at the Sepulchre, has just been erected in the Episcopalian 
Church, Falkirk, in memory of Findlay. Anderson, Esq. The 
artists are Messrs. Mayer & Co. : 


TANWORTH CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM.—A marked improve- 
ment has been effected in the lighting of this fine old church, 
which has hitherto been effected by means of single-wick 
lamps. The work was entrusted to Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 


Ay 


DO. (Lil Mi) 


, ONE SILVER, and FOUR BRONZE, 
of Great Britain. 


WATERTIGHT 
VENTILATOR, 


AND OF THE 


“ COUNTERPOISE ” 


UNFAILING IN ACTION. 
li EXOLBORNR 


FLUSH TANK. 


DISCHARGES DISINFECTED WATER AT EVERY FLUSH. 
CiRCUSs, 


LOnNDonN, E.C. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


1l CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK, 
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Birmingham and London, who have supplied the church with 


handsome polished brass coronz and brackets, the burner used 
being their patent “Hesperus Lamp.” A number of these 
lamps were used for the first time on the. occasion of the 
harvest festival, at which Gaul’s “ Holy City” was performed. 


“ BEvIs’s BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS’ PRICE BOOK,” 
which was so well reviewed last year, is being pushed on 
rapidly, and the publishers, the Scientific Publishing Company, 
Limited, advise us that they hope shortly to be able to fix the 
date for delivery. 


Tue American Elevator Company, of 38 Old Jewry, E.C., 
have been awarded the contract for one of their standard 
hydraulic elevators, to be erected in Mayfair Chambers, Half 
Moon Street, Piccadilly. The lift is to be fitted in the best 
possible style. 


Messrs. C. ISLER & Co., of 88 Southwark Street, S.E., 
are sinking an artesian bored tube well for the public baths at 
Ealing, which has already reached the depth of 270 feet; and 
have received instructions from the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board to fix one of their 5-inch artesian bored tube wells at 


the baths in connection with the Hxmouth traning ship at | 


Grays. 
ee a ee 
You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, DY 
HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. 


SALTAIRE EXHIBITION. 


AS a memorial to the late Sir Titus Salt, and in recognition of 
his benefactions to Saltaire, the Governors of the Salt Schools 
have decided to build a new Science and Art School, costing | 
about 6,000/. The building will be completely finished by 
May 15, on which day will be opened an important Exhibition 
on the lines of the late International Inventions Exhibition. 
For this purpose the present buildings and a field of six acres 
will be utilised, the whole being named the “ Palace of Delight,” 
in allusion to the ideal institution delineated in Mr. Walter 
Besant’s “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” Accommodation 
will be provided for over 10,000 people, and the affair will be 
the largest of the kind ever seen in the provinces, the probable 
outlay being over 15,0007. With the object of attaining the 


utmost excellence, space will be allotted only to the most 
eminent firms in every conceivable branch of industry. 
Amongst other exhibits will be the South Kensington collection 
and the Prince of Wales’s Indian collection. The grounds 
already alluded to will be planted, and illuminated with the 
electric light, having fountains similar to those at the Inventions’ 
Exhibition illuminated with coloured electric lights. In view of 
the variable climate, an enormous: tent of the American 
description will be put up in the grounds capable of holding 
several thousand people. The arrangement and supervision of 
the lighting and other electrical work, including the contract of 
the installation and maintenance of the electric light in the 
buildings and grounds, have been entrusted to Messrs. Wood- 
house & Rawson, of London. 


' BUILDING IN BARNSTAPLE. 


THE prizes obtained by the students of the Barnstaple 
Literary and Scientific Institution were lately distributed 
by Dr. Longstaff, who in his address departed from the stereo- 
typed eulogies of South Kensington. There was, he said, a 
very strong tendency at the present time to suppose that the 
Government could do everything for the people—that if only 
the Government did a thing for them it would be done so much 
better. He had been looking at the drawings around that hall, 
and he was glad to find out that their master agreed with him 
that, although great credit was due to this school for the manner 
in which the work had been done, and the progress made, yet if 
the school were not connected with the Government depart- 
ment, the teaching would be better. In fact, he feared that the 
art schools of England were suffering véry much from the bad 
way in which the Government was teaching art. More espe- 
cially, the freehand copies with which they were supplied were 
bad. He had said that this was the age of science, but he 
was afraid this was not the age of art. The age of art seemed 
to be quite past. They would come back to it, however, per- 
haps, in time. They had, he would admit, great artists at the 
present time in their own country, but the people did not seem 
to understand art, and he would tell them what made him think 
so. He would not refer so much to Barnstaple—he would give 
sufficient honour to that place. He supposed, however, that 
fifty years ago there were few places in England so beautiful as 
Ilfracombe. Nature made Ilfracombe beautiful; but he 
supposed there was hardly a place in England which had 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


PRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBLes. upon application. 


SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
HiLt, & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c, 


WORKS _ HALIFAX. 
‘“ SUCCESSORS TO THE 
ORIGINAL “ WATSON’S’ VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB. 1852, 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 

Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 
Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream, Fumigators. &c.. &c. 

AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Ee*hnal Green, E. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
WESTWOOD GROUN BOX GROUND 


9 COMBE DOWN 
CORSHAM DOWN. AND FARLEIGH DOWN. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & C0., L” 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices & Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE O¥FICH, BATH. 
POSSSSS OO SOS SS OSSSOSSSSOSSOOSSSEOOSOS 


SIMPLEX TEAL 


| GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
\ ext x4 *x SKYLIGHTS & 
SESS SES) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required. 
No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTyY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SOPPEL ITED 


PADD SSSI 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * & & * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * ¥ * * 
PSSST SSSSSSSSHPSSSSHVLSSSSVSCSOSCOSVOOOS; 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE| 
QUARRIES, : 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. i 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whicharesof 
much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, ff 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- § 
nency of their beautiful colour, a:e now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr, Muscorr (whose name is so well known in con- F 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, (“diyndetwenst. $76."South Wales. fl 


<i 


% Beeston SS eres 


VENTILATION. 


The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or, Private Houses, 
is by 


THE “IMPERIAL”? VENTILATORS 


(Inlet and Exhaust) 


OX THE 


Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co., 
115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—* SANITATION, LonpDoN.” 
Y OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owuers. 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


elected specially to suit Architects” 


Ss 
BATH 8 LONE, { Specitications and Builders’ use 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


GRIFFITHS & SONS 


= Beg to call attention 


—_» 


A 
2 


to their 
LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


or 


Alli 


a= f 
For all purposes. Tor Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
Bacon Drying, sugar Refineries, &c., &e. 

ONLY ADDRESS :— 

43 Cannon St (Opposite Mansion House Station). E.C. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 


STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYWNE. 
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suffered so much from the hand of man as Ilfracombe. 
What Ilfracombe might have been if Englishmen had 
only been artistic could scarcely be said; but what she 
was now, through the hand of man, he could scarcely 
express. In contrast to this, he referred to the Bedford Park 
Estate near London, as showing that even in the present day 
it was possible to build a town that should be beautiful. He 
supposed that from 1750 to 1850 there was not a single house 
built in this country that was pleasant to look at. There was, 
however, evidence that in this part of the world art was at one 
time appreciated. They had only to go to such houses as Mr. 
Brewer’s, Mr. Kiell’s, Mr. Scott’s, and Mr. Marsh’s, and they 
would find specimens of the plaster-work such as was done two 
hundred years ago. Such work was not done now; but it could 
be done by their workmen if they put the copies into their 
hands, and he had had some very good work done by North 
Devon men at his own house at Morthoe. Then he referred to 
the carving on the screens in churches, such as Atherington 
and Swimbridge. That showed what art once was in Barn- 
staple. At the present time there was some good carving done 
in the town, a capital specimen of which he saw on the table. 
Architecture was far and away the greatest of all arts, the most 
beautiful, and the least selfish, since a beautiful building, unlike 
a painting, may be enjoyed by all. But architecture was 
incomparably the most difficult of the arts, for not only had a 
building to look well from all possible points of view, both 
inside and out, but the architect had to bear in mind a thousand 
details of utility, and also cost. They might ask what use it was 
for such humble individuals as the art students of Barnstaple 
to study architecture? But it was not only desirable that 
churches, cathedrals, or town halls should. be beautiful, but 
also the houses, even the smallest cottages. Hence not only 
builders, but masons and carpenters should know something of 
architecture, and members of boards and town councils should 
be able to choose the best out of plans of public buildings sub- 
mitted to them. There were no architectural masterpieces in 
North Devon, but he regarded the towers at Chittlehampton 
and Combmartin as fine specimens. Many people would, 
perhaps, cross North Devon and never notice the simple beauty 
of the picturesque farmhouses—the old farmhouses he meant ; 
the new ones were mostly hideous. It was a good test of a 
building to sketch it. No one, of course, would think of 
sketching a house built five years ago; if they did, he would 
be sorry for the sketch. One thing was most essential to 
good art, that was ¢vuth. He did not mean that elementary 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


truth which consisted in exactly following the copy—that, 
of course, was a very obvious form. But there was another 
form of truth, and it applied not only to architecture, but 
he thought it was symbolical of life. In architecture 
nothing should seem to be that which it was not ; and in life no 
man should seem to be that which he is not. He therefore 
denounced, as coming within the category of falsehood, cast- 
iron and stucco, Cast-iron should be quite banished from 
everything that was artistic, because it was not artistic; and 
cast-iron, in imitation of wrought-iron, was the greatest of all 
abominations. Besides being ugly, it was brittle. He also 
regarded stucco as a great abomination. To keep out wet, 
especially to cover bad work, it might sometimes be necessary, 
but it should be plain, and not be made to imitate stone; while 
when it was used in ornamentation, it was most objectionable. 
He then referred to the Penrose Almshouses in Lichdon Street, 
as disfigured by a “ Gothic” cast-iron gate out of all character 
with the Jacobean work of the building. In designing, he 
pointed out, it was the greatest mistake to think that ornament 
was everything. Ornament, although right in its place, should 
be subordinate to proportion and form; and he believed that if 
three-fourths of the ornament were taken from some of their 
buildings, they would be greatly improved. Truth, simple, 
plain truth, was better than ornamental falsehood. He urged 
them, in conclusion, to be truthful in little things, and said that 
if they could succeed ever so little in raising the taste of that 
town, it would lead to better work being done, to better build- 
ings being put up, and an improvement on all hands. In 
studying art they were fostering a taste for what was beautiful, 
and by this means they were doing something towards that 
most desirable thing—raising the wages of their workmen. 


THE PRICE OF CEMENT. 


SOME months ago a proposition was made to the City Council 
of Liverpool by the Water Committee that, without advertising, 
Messrs. J. B. White & Sons should be asked to supply the 
Corporation with 10,000 tons of cement for the Vyrnwy em- 
bankment at a rate of 55s. perton. The same firm had pre- 
viously supplied the whole of the cement used in the construction 
of the embankment at the rate of 58s. per ton, but, it was 
stated in the Council, had agreed to furnish a supply at the 
reduced price mentioned, the Water Committee thinking this a 
fair reduction. Objection, however, was taken to the com- 


By Special Appointment, A.D, May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


HOTELS. 


MANSIONS, 


0 NC ROOMS 8 PARTY WALL DOORS 


| 


"SNOSIUd “SWNISAW 


S3LINS ‘Wi9ads 


DESIGNED FOR PALACES, 
BANKS, 


BBS-HART=.C 2:1 cheepsitelomon 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS:— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, : 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 


“SWNTASY “SIVLIGSOH 4YOd4 


WALTE 
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mittee’s recommendation, on the ground that tenders should be 
invited in the usual manner, and, after a heated discussion, on a 
division the Council declined to pass the committee’s recom- 
mendation, and decided that tenders should be invited for the 
cement. These have been duly advertised for, with the result that 
the same firm, who were to receive 555. per ton for the cement they 
were to supply under the old contract, made an offer to supply it for 
50s. per ton. Another firm tendered for 47s. 1od. per ton. Both 
offers were considered at the meeting of the Water Committee 
on Monday, when, after hearing Mr. Bower, the chairman of 
the committee, who was strongly in favour of Messrs. White 
having the contract, it was decided that that firm should be 
given it at the price mentioned. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that but for certain members of the Council insisting on 
the cement being supplied by contract, Messrs. White would 
have been entrusted with the commission without public tender, 
which would have meant a monetary loss to the Corporation of 
at least 2,500/. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


THE appeal of Mr. Clemence, a builder, was heard in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench on Saturday in Conway v. Clemence, 
an action brought under the Employers’ Liability Act by a 
bricklayer’s labourer to recover damages for personal injuries 
sustained (while employed in the basement of a house in 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden, then being built by the de- 
fendant) through being struck on the head by a brick which 
had fallen upon him down the well of the staircase. In the 
Westminster County Court the jury had found (1) that the well- 
hole on the ground floor of the house had been of an unreason- 
able size, (2) that the large size of the well-hole had been the 
cause of the accident to the plaintiff, (3) that its large size had 
constituted a defect “in the condition of the plant or works” of 
the defendant, and (4) damages 50/. Judgment for this amount 
having been given for the plaintiff, the defendant had obtained 
arule ws¢ calling upon the plaintiff to show cause why such 
judgment should not be set aside on the ground that there 
had been no evidence of negligence in the case before the jury, 
and why judgment should not be entered for him (defendant). 
From the Judge’s notes it appeared that it had been proved 
in evidence that at 4 P.M.on January 21 last the plaintiff 
had been ordered to take a lamp to the basement of the build- 
ing, where some men, also in the defendant’s employ, were 
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excavating at the time, and that on reaching the basement 
he had been struck by a brick which had fallen on his head 
down a well hole, 18 feet by ro feet, left open for the staircase. 
This well for the staircase was constructed upon the upper 
floors of the house to about 3 feet, but had been left open at the 
basement for the purpose of hauling up bricks and mortar. If 
the aperture on the ground floor had been only 3 feet or 4 feet 
the plaintiff could not have been struck by the brick. This had, 
in fact, fallen upon him owing to the negligence of men in the 
employ of a sub-contractor to the defendant ; but it was proved 
that previously to the accident to the plaintiff a pail had fallen 
through the well hole, and that the defendant’s foreman, having 
been told of this, had said that he would caution Hardy’s (the 
sub-contractor’s) men to be careful. 

Counsel for the plaintiff, in showing cause against the rule 
nist, contended that the extraordinary size of the well-hole to 
the staircase had been ‘“‘a defect in the condition of the ways, 
works, machinery, or plant connected with or used in the busi- 
ness of the employer” under sub-sec. 1 of sec. 1 of 43 and 44 
Vict., chap. 42. It was the employer’s duty to see that the 
ways were in a safe condition, and at any rate the word plant 
was wide enough to cover the xegligence alleged in the present 
case. 

Mr. Justice Manisty said that he could not see how the 
carcasses of a house could be said to be a builder’s plant. 

Counsel said that it was not necessary that he should go so 
far as that in his contention. A beam negligently put across 
from one wall to another, and so causing injury to the workmen, 
would come within the words of the section. The accident to 
the plaintiff could not have happened but for the extraordinary 
size of the well-hole to the staircase on the ground floor. 

Without calling upon the counsel for the defendant, Mr. 
Justice Manisty, in giving judgment, said that the rule zzsz 
must clearly be made absolute, and judgment in the case be 
entered for the defendant. 

Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, in concurring, said that the brick 
had been caused to fall upon the plaintiff by the negligence of a 
person for which the defendant had not in any way been respon- 
sible. It had been contended that the defendant was liable, as the 
large size of the well to the staircase at the basement had 
amounted to a “ defect in the ways, works, or plant” of the 
defendant, but it had not been that, nor had it been “ connected 
with or used in the business” of the employer. 

Judgment was accordingly entered for the defendant, with 
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} : Mr:. Laing said ‘that if gentlemen would hand in their © 

THE IRONWORK OF THE GLASGOW MUNICIPAL _ .| questions to the clerk, he would get them and answer them at © 

. next meeting. — § q a 3 SOBA Be sgt 
Aeneas Mr. Walls said the question was whether Belgian beams 

A MEETING of the Trusts of the Glasgow Town. Council was | were not specified for in the schedules. sane 

held on the rth inst., when the question of the iron to be used Bailie Shearer said the question he asked was with reference ° 


in the new municipal buildings was introduced. to the superiority of Belgian. girders over any other kind of” 
Preceptor Wilson said he had a question to put to the con- | iron. Can ; 


vener of the new municipal buildings, and it was desirable that The Lord Provost: I think we might allow Mr, Carrick to 
they should, get an answer to it at next meeting. The question | make a statement. 7 : 
was this. Is it true that the ironwork of the new municipal Mr. Carrick: It is scarcely possible to answer the question; ° 


buildings comes from Belgium; how many tons will be re- | which is rather complicated, there being really two’ questions, © 
quired ; and what is the saving to the ratepayers’ in not using | one by Bailie Shearer, and another by Mr. Martin, because it 


Scotch iron? involves the consideration of the contract. My reading of it is ° 
Mr. Martin: Did the contractor undertake to supply Scotch | that what has been done has been perfectly in accordance with ' 
iron ? the contract, and I have no doubt that the Council will be satis- 
Mr. Laing: I will undertake to give an answer to that | fied with the explanation the convener will get of the whole 
question at the next meeting of the Town Council. matter. In the schedule there are certain portions of the work 
Bailie Gray: It isa great pity that the question should lie | specified as of British manufacture. Where the beams are 
over. Was the iron supplied according to estimate? built they are to be of British manufacture, but as regards the 
Mr. Osborne said that the question could be discussed at | girders for the fireproof joisting, there was no stipulation about 
next Council meeting. them being British or‘ foreign. The only stipulation is that 


Bailie Shearer said he wished to ask Mr. Laing a question, | they are to be of good iron. They are subject to certain tests, 
of which he had given him private notice. If Mr. Laing had | all of which have been applied, I believe, with perfect satis- 
not been able to get the information he would repeat the | faction. 
question at next meeting. The question was as follows :—Will Mr. Martin : You have made a great blunder. 
the chairman of the Municipal Buildings Committee inform the The subject then dropped. 

Council what superiority in quality Belgian iron girders possess 
over girders manufactured in this country, that induced his com- 
mittee to allow these girders to be introduced into a building 


intended to last for ages, and where the question of comparative BUILDERS AND SETTLED ESTATES. 

cheapness only occupies a second. place ? A CASE was heard before Justice Pearson on Saturday which 
Mr. Laing said he would answer that question at next.| affords another illustration of the mazes of property law. The 

meeting. He thought it would be better to take that course. trustees of Sabin’s Settled Estate applied to Court to restrain 


Mr. Martin said it had been assumed by Bailie Shearer:that | the tenant for life from selling some lands at Forest Hill, 
Belgian iron was now being put in, but the question he had to | between two and three acres in extent, for 17/,, to the person to 
ask was, whether it was home or foreign iron that was to be | whom he had previously granted a lease of the land in ques- 
supplied ? tion at the nominal rent of tos. under a building agreement. 

Bailie Shaw said he was not aware that it had been | The question between the parties depended on the proper con- 
admitted that Belgian iron was used in the building. struction of the 8th section of the Settled Land Act of Lord 

The Lord Provost : It is not denied. Cairns, the section that regulates the nature of building leases 

Mr. Carrick said it was scarcely possible to answer the | which a tenant for life may grant under the Act. The contract 
question—— between Mr. George Sabin, the tenant for life, and the builder 

Mr. Smith: That is not a question for discussion just now. | referred to several pieces of land which were to bear an aggre- 
It will be answered at next meeting. gate rent of 6oo/. One of the pieces of land was about 
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three acres in extent and was to bear Ioo/. rent. The 
builder was to execute certain road-making and to build 
houses sufficient to carry ground rents to the amount of 
too/., and get a lease of the remaining part of the three 
acres at the rent of 10s. The builder had done the stipulated 
road-making, had built houses on one-fifth of the three acres, 
and had leases of those houses, reserving rents to the amount 
of 100/. in all, and, finally, had obtained from the tenant for 
life a lease of the remaining three-fifths of the three acres with- 
out building on it ata rent of ros. The tenant for life then 
agreed with the builder to sell the land subject to that lease for 
177. The section in question provides that every building lease 
under the Act shall be partly in consideration of the lessee or 
some other person having erected or agreed to erect buildings 
new or additional or improved, or having executed or agreeing 
to execute an improvement authorised by the Act for or in con- 
nection with building purposes. The rent may be apportioned 
in any manner over separate lots provided the rent reserved by 
no separate lease is less than Ios, 

Mr. Justice Pearson said he could not decide the point in the 
absence of the person interested in the lease, but he was at the 
present moment of opinion that the building contract was not 
authorised by the Act, inasmuch as there was no provision for 
building on the whole of the land. He granted an injunction, 
giving leave to apply in Chambers for directions as to what was 
to be done with respect to the leases. 


THE FALL OF A HOUSE IN DUBLIN. 


AN inquest on the body of the man who was killed by the fall 
of the hotel buildings in Wicklow Street, Dublin, has been 
held and lasted two days. The following technical evidence 
was given :— 

Mr. Patrick Monks, the builder of the house, stated that he 
had carried out the work in strict accordance with the direc- 
tions of Mr. Morley, the architect. Witness last visited the 
building at four o’clock on the day before the fall. Mr. Morley 
was present. Witness was on the top of the scaffolding of the 
western wall. Up to the night before the accident he saw 
nothing in connection with the western wall that would lead 
him to believe it was unsafe. He had used the best mate- 


rials, and the best workmen in the city of Dublin were em- 
ployed. The centre wall, which is standing, was of the same 


thickness and of the same materials as the wall that fell. Each 
wall was 9 inches thick, and the chimney breasts in both 
1 foot 10 inches. The wall which is standing, notwithstanding 
the shake it got near the quoin in the laneway, was now safe 
and sound. The shake was from the dragging out of the Joists 
by the fall of the wall. From the inspection he made, and 
from the way it fell he believed the rain got through between 
the old wall and the new one. The water kept the mortar soft. - 
The cause was the wet weather. Since the accident he examined 
the foundations, and there is not a stir in them. They are 
perfectly sound. The old wall against which the one in question | 
was built is a 9-inch wall, and it has been erected for about 
fifty years. Until after the accident he had no reason nor 
suspicion that anything was wrong with the west wall. He saw 
no indication of the action of the water on the wall. ; 

Mr. Walter S. Butler, building surveyor to the Corporation, 
said he was on the premises on Thursday about one o'clock. 
He saw a prop against the chimney-breast of the west wall ; 
that was on the ground-floor. Witness had in other buildings _ 
frequently seen such a prop. It was usual to put up props in 
buildings where there was no evidence of danger. In wet 
weather especially they might anticipate danger. If he had 
apprehended any immediate danger he would have called the 
attention of Mr. Monks, or rather of the proprietor to it. It 
would have been his duty to report it to the Public Health 
Committee. He concurred with Mr. Monks’s view as to the 
cause of the fall of the building. He was, however, unable to 
examine the mortar between the old and new wall, and could 
not say it was wet. He did not examine the mortar that was 
being used, but he had seen the sand and lime, and thought 
them good. On the day before the building fell, he noticed a 
space between the old and the new walls, but he was inclined 
to believe that the old wall was out of plumb. : 

Mr. Monks having been recalled, said that until after the 
accident he had never heard of a truss having been placed 
against the chimney breast. The fact that the truss was put 
there confirmed his opinion of the cause of the accident. He 
did not know the exact height of the wall. The walls were 
built of Tullamore bricks. Had known the depth of the 
foundations ; believed they were of concrete. The chimney 
had a height of about 8 feet above the parapet. The flue’ 
linings are 11 inches in diameter. The full width of the 
chimney was 22 inches. There were bricks between the flues. 
No part of a foundation was put in without Mr. Morley’s con- 
sent. The mortar was made of lime and sand. Nothing of 
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this kind ever occurred in connection with any work of his, 
and he had been in business for forty years. 

Mr. Frederick Morley, the architect, said that since the 
accident he had examined the foundations, and they had not 
given way in the least. The old wall was not straight laterally | 
or perpendicularly. Until he heard of the accident he had no 
reason to believe there was any danger, or that anything was 
required to be done to maintain the wall. He was on the very | 
top of the scaffold of the wall that fell on the evening before 
the accident. That was the scaffolding that was carried away 
by the fall of the wall. It was since the fall he had heard that 
a truss had been placed against a portion of the wall. It was 
the foreman’s duty if he saw anything wrong to call witness’s 
attention to it. It was not unusual to truss new work in wet 
weather. If the foreman had informed witness that the work 
was trussed as described by Mr. Butler, witness would have at 
once inspected the wall, and taken any steps that would be neces- 
sary. A g-inch wall was not unusual, and not a dangerous kind 
of building. Nine-inch walls were approved by the Corporation. 
The total height of the building, from the bottom of the founda- 
tion to the top of the chimney-stack, was 60 feet. The-chimney 
stack at the foundation was 7 feet wide, and at the top 7 feet 
9 inches. ‘The stack finished with 7 flues, each about 10} inches 
in diameter—at the top of the house. The distance between 
each flue at the top of the chimney-stack was betwéen 4 and 
5 inches. The brick was 4 inches, and he could not say 
whether the mortar was an inch thick. There was some 
mortar. The flues were enclosed on the outside with a half- 
brick. The foundations were built on blue clay. He did not 
observe the water percolating through the wall while the works 
were proceeding. The old wall was about 35 feet above the 
ground. Witness did not think the wet was sufficient to render 
it necessary to take steps to protect the walls. It was not 
usual to cover the walls except during frost. The foundations 
averaged 2 feet in depth, and were of cement concrete. This 
particular wall was 2 feet wide. 

The jury found the following verdict :—“‘ We find that on 
Friday, November 6, 1885, the said Joseph Bergin died on the 
ground at the back part of the Wicklow Hotel, Wicklow Street ; 
that his death was caused by suffocation and compression of 
the brain, the result of injuries caused by the fall of the build- 
ing. We have no conclusive evidence as to the cause of the 
fall of the building. From the evidence produced we believe 
that all the precautions necessary were taken by those who had 
charge of the erection of the building to insure its safety.” 
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BOILER STEEL, 


THE committee appointed by the American Master Mechanics’ 
Association on Boilers, reported as follows on the subject of 
steel for boilers :—“The steel we now easily procure, and 
should use for both sheet and furnace, has but a small per- 
centage of carbon, say from 15 to 20 per cent., and therefore, if 
fairly free from silicon, phosphorus, &c., will not harden, is 
mild and ductile, working under the hammer, even when cold, 
most freely, has a breaking resistance of from 62,000 to 
65,000 lbs. per square inch of section, with an extension of 24 
to 25 per cent. in length of to inches. A good shop test—in 
addition to bending over at a point in the test piece where it 
has been punched, either cold or after it has been heated or 
dipped in water—is to take a narrow strip through which a hole 
one-fifth its width is punched, and then enlarge the hole with a 
drift and flagging hammer to fully three times its original 
punched diameter without splitting the strip. It may be said 
that there is now no practical limit to the size that steel sheets 
of desirable quality and thickness can be procured. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway are making the straight portion of waggon-top 
boilers in one plate, and receive 7-16-inch sheets 14 feet 3 inches 
by 8 feet, and last year, at Erie, Pennsylvania, 3-inch plates, 
16 feet long, were bent cold in rolls to a curve of 30-inch radius, 
so that two sheets made one boiler, 16 feet long and 60 inches 
diameter, with but two longitudinal joints in barrel; and Mr. 
Webb has rolled from ingot and used 7-16-inch steel plate, 
11 feet 3 inches wide by 12 feet 9 inches long, in one barrel 
ring. This practice is in line with the strong recommendation 
of the committee in 1871; but, as they point out, it requires 
special rolls to be built for bending the plate. Mr. G. S. 
Strong says he is now constructing a 56-inch straight boiler 
for 175 lbs. pressure, with all longitudinal seams welded. 
Welded seams, when iron plate and coke fire were used, give, 
at least, but an ultimate tension of 14 tons and 64 per cent. 
extension for 22-ton iron ; therefore, it is not a matter of surprise 
that such a form of joint was seldom used, but now Mr. S. 
Fox, using 22-ton mild steel and common gas flame for heating 
the scart, secures a weld having an ultimate tension of 21 tons 
and an elongation of 8} per cent. in a 10-inch length—that is, an 
increase of 50 per cent. in strength and 3o0per cent. in ductility; 
although it should be noted that this excellent result is but one- 
third the ductility of the unwelded steel plate. Some careful 


experiments show that very mild steel, after annealing, loses 
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somewhat in resistance to ultimate tension and in ultimate per- 
centage of extension, or, in other words, annealing does not 
necessarily improve the natural plate. Nevertheless, if holes 
are punched in plate, or plate has been flanged or set when 
warmed, mild steel must be annealed, the annealing furnace 
temperature not heing carried too high—a blood or cherry-red 
is quite sufficient—the time in furnace not prolonged beyond 
the point that will secure thorough and equal temperature, and 
the cooling not too much hurried by contact with damp earth 
or a current of wind at low temperature. Neither should there 
be any attempt to soften off by cooling in a bed of sawdust or 
ashes. If the flanging, setting, or any other distortion, such as 
bending in the rolls can be done cold, there is no necessity for 
annealing either plates or bars, but all such setting is preferably 
done under the steady pressure of hydraulic tools.” In the 
discussion on the report there were some objections, but the 
general opinion held was that steel was the proper material for 
the interior of fire-boxes. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 


THE following correspondence has passed between the Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House and Mr. Wigham, of Dublin, whose 
system of lighthouse illumination is made to endure the force 
of official opposition :— 


Trinity House, London, E.C.:. Oct. 9. 

Sir,—I am directed to acquaint you that copies of your 
letters to the Board of Trade, dated 24th and 25th ult., calling 
attention to one which you had caused to be published in the 
Times, have been forwarded to this Board. 

The Elder Brethren were not without the expectation that 
your views of the result of the South Foreland experiments 
would differ from their own, but they thought, at least, that they 
had taken every precaution against your having ground of 
complaint in respect of unfairness. 

They were at the outset in constant personal communication 
with you, and at intervals during the experiments you joined 
with them in observing the lights, you were frequently asked 
whether you were satisfied with the arrangements, and you 
never gave them any reason to believe that you were not 
content. 

The quadriform light was, at your especial request, ex- 


hibited from the first, and except when suspended on account 
of broken lenses was exhibited on almost every night of the 
year, although the Elder Brethren would, but for your urgency, 
have preferred to avoid useless expense. ; 

Also your foreman was allowed to change and improve the 
nipples of the burners, to add collars to them for improving 
draught, and was always called upon to do his best in every 
degree of power under trial. : 

They will, therefore, ask you to be so good as to point out 
in what manner you have been limited and your representative 
fettered in showing the best effects obtainable with the appa- 
ratus under trial. : eg 

They observe that your especial ground of dissatisfaction 1s 
that the double triform system was not tried, but you are quite 
mistaken in supposing that such trial was refused because the 
arrangement had never been practically tried in a lighthouse. 

If that principle had been applied in conducting the ex- 
periments, the quadriform 108-jet apparatus would have been 
excluded. 

The main reason for not proceeding beyond the use of four 
burners was the apprehension of damage to the lenses, which, 
having occurred to a serious extent, would probably be much 
greater if six burners were at work instead of four. i 

There was also the consideration that to make the trial 
fairly as between the three illuminants, it would have been 
necessary to apply the same method in all three towers, at an 
expense which the circumstances would not justify. _ 

One other misconstruction also may be noticed. The 
electric beam was not exclusively directed upon the observers, 
except upon a very few special occasions and for special pur- 
poses. On all ordinary occasions when intended for observa- 
tion from seaward it was directed to the horizon.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 

J. INGLIS. 


J. R. Wigham, Esq., 36 Capel Street, Dublin. 


33 to 36 Capel Street, Dublin: Oct. 13. 

Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 9th inst, 
marked “S,” acquainting me that copies of my letters to the 
Board of Trade, dated 24th and 25th ult., in reference to my 
letter to the editor of the Z7zes on the subject of the report of 
the Trinity House on the experiments with lighthouse illu- 
minants at South Foreland (which appeared in that journal of 
the 5th ult ), had been forwarded to your Board, and favouring 
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me with some observations of the Elder Brethren respecting 
certain portions of that letter, also asking me for further par- 
ticulars as to my allegations therein. 

The Elder Brethren in the first paragraph state that they 
were not without the expectation that my views of the result of 
the South Foreland experiments would differ from their own, 


caution against any ground of complaint in respect of unfair- 
ness. 


As to this, I may say that it was only natural that the Elder | 
Brethren should have this expectation, inasmuch as in all the, 


previous trials of my lighthouse lights which they made their 
views of the results differed from mine—e,g., the trials at the 
Clock Tower, Westminster, in 1873, at Hasborough in 1874, 
and at Galley Head in 1878 (see Parliamentary papers on these 
three investigations), in all of which, through the pen of their 
engineer, they officially pronounced opinions adverse to the 
use of gas for lighthouses, notwithstanding its extended adop- 
tion in Ireland. I may say, therefore, that on my part I was 
not surprised that the report of the Foreland experiments 
should be found running on the same lines as in the previous 
cases ; but, as to unfairness, please make a clear distinction 
between that word as applied to the manner of conducting and 
reporting upon experiments and its use as indicating unfair 
intention on the part of the Elder Brethren. This meaning I 
entirely disclaim. I have personally received from the Elder 
Brethren much kindness and hospitality, for which I am grate- 
ful ; but you are mistaken in saying that I was “ frequently 
asked whether I was satisfied with the arrangements, and that 
I never gave the Elder Brethren any reason to believe that I 
was not content.” Such a question was never put to me. 

The Elder Brethren, with much courtesy, invited me, 
when I happened to be at South Foreland executing the 
work which they gave me to do, to join them in observing. the 
lights, and I need hardly say that I did so with much interest, 
but they never asked me whether I was or was not content. 
Such a question would have been quite irrelevant, for you 
yourself informed me at the outset that I was to have no voice 
or part in the experiments, but must confine myself to erecting 
the works which I was ordered to execute. It is only from 
information obtained in that capacity and from the report itself 
that I have any knowledge of the manner in which the 
experiments were conducted. 

With respect to the quadriform light, when on the Illuminants 
Committee I certainly did urge that it should be exhibited. | 


Cond 


BALTIC AND AMERICAN GOODS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


‘i LEADENHALL 


ChIMITTEHD). 


tt rokers & 


believed that the object of expending public money in the 
inquiry was that the best light which the three illuminants 
could respectively produce should be shown, and it was because 
I so believed that I asked many times before the experiments 
began that my double triform system should be tried, 


_and although you say I have mistaken your reason, and 
but they thought, at least, that they had taken every pre- | 


you fall into the error of instancing the exhibition of 
the quadriform 108-jet apparatus as proof of your opinion 
(burners of 108-jet power were used at Galley Head in practical 
trial, and are there z7 sztz, and can be put into Operation should 
the Commissioners of Irish Lights desire it), I must reassert 
that the reason repeatedly given to me for the refusal of this 
request was that the arrangement had never been used in a 
lighthouse. When I protested against this reasoning as con- 
trary to the spirit of the inquiry, you told me that perhaps 
towards the end of the experiments I might be allowed to show 
this light. When that time arrived I again formally made my 
request, but was again refused. You now give as a reason for 
this refusal that the Elder Brethren apprehended damage to 
tenses from heat. 

I have already, as publicly stated in Parliament, denied 
most positively that any damage occurred to the lenses of the 
quadriform gas light at South Foreland from heat, and I am 
glad of the opportunity of again emphatically repeating that 
statement, and reminding you that in my letter of March it; 
1885, I offered to be responsible for the cost, should any such 
damage occur during the trial of the double light. This 
offer, however, did not induce the Elder Brethren to alter their 
decision. 

I do not mean to convey that there is not much heat evolved 
in this method of using gas lights. The heat is considerable, 
but it is perfectly uninjurious to the lenses, and not only so, but 
of positive benefit to the light. 

This question of heat ‘disposes of the further reason you 
give for not trying the double triform light, namely, that it 
would be necessary to apply the same method to all the three 
illuminants at an expense which the circumstances would not 
justify. The high temperature which is advantageous to gas 
would in the case of oil exceed its flashing-point, and thus 


endanger not only the stability of the light, but the safety of 


the apparatus itself. 
this system for oil. 
This applicability of gas to every requirement of the multi- 
form system is one of its advantages, and I think it is evident 
that it is unfair to gas that it should not be credited with that 


It would, therefore, be inexpedient to try 
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superiority over oil, if in actual trial it was found to possess it. | observers. 


This trial from first to last has been refused. 

think the above is an answer to your question as to the 
manner in which the gas system has been limited. Respecting 
your further inquiry as to how my representative had been 
fettered in showing the best effects obtainable with the appa- 
ratus under trial, | must again remind you that I had no 
representative at these experiments. Mr. Higginbotham, who, 
under my contract, remained at South Foreland to carry out the 
instructions of the Elder Brethren, was practically their 
servant. The mannerin which he was fettered will be shown 
by one example. He wrote to me that he had been ordered to 
alter the gas burners in a manner injurious to them, and also to 
do other things which he thought unfair towards the gas system. 
I wrote to you informing you of his complaints and asking your 
interference, but without success. Some time afterwards it was 
intimated to him that there was no use in his writing to me, for 
that the orders of the committee must be carried out. 

You say he was allowed to change and improve the nipples 
of the burners, and add collars for improving the draught. This 
shows the strict limitations under which the Elder Brethren 
placed him. Permission to change nipples in a gas-burner is 
simply equivalent to permission to trim the wicks of an oil 
burner. The collars you speak of were added because of 
changes in the sizes of the burners which the Elder Brethren 
had ordered. 

The final paragraph in your letter refers to what you term a 
misconstruction. You say:—‘* The electric beam was not 
directed exclusively upon the observers except upon a very few 
special occasions and for special purposes; on all ordinary 
occasions, when intended for observations from seaward, it was 
directed to the horizon.” 

This is a serious admission. The behaviour of the three 
illuminants under trial in mist and fog is really the vital point 
of the whole inquiry. I find under the head mist and fog that 
there are twenty-one observations recorded in the report. It 
is, I think, evident that the special occasions to which you 
refer were those in whica the electric light is described in the 
report as having superiority, and that on the other occasions, 
especially when observations were made from seaward, it did 
not show that superiority which the report claims for it. 

In the first trial which is recorded under the head of fog 
and mist the observations are stated in the report as “ distinctly 
unfavourable to the electric light,” but it is also stated that its 
light was not properly directed to the position occupied by the 


On the next occasion the report states that Sir 
James Douglass gave instructions to the engineer in charge to 
direct the face of the electric lights upon his points of obser- 
vation, and then it appeared that the electric light wasiseen 
300 feet (hardly a ship’s length) further than oil or gas—a 
small advantage truly, considering the favourable, though I 
maintain inadmissible, circumstances in which the electric light 
was placed. i : 

I feel confident that the public mind will not be satisfied till 
it can be shown that trials have been made in which the three 
illuminants have been tested on fair and equal terms, viz., as 
true lighthouse lights showing their light at the. horizon and 
equal at every point between the horizon and the base of the 
cliffs on which they may be supposed to be situated ; in this 
case perhaps the nearest point would be the lowest part of 
the shore at St. Margaret’s Bay from which the lanterns are 
visible. 

Observations under such circumstances would be of value, 
but under those which you admit to have taken place they are, 
in my mind, of no value, and the conclusions of your report 
which are based upon them are consequently equally value- 
less.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN R,. WIGHAM. 

J. Inglis, Esq., Secretary, Trinity House, 

London, E.C. 


THE GERMAN CAST-IRON PIPE TRADE. 


A MEETING of the representatives of the whole of the German 
iron pipe foundries was held last week in Berlin, with the 
object of arranging for the admission into the existing 
association of new works and those which, though not 
new, have not~ hitherto been included. The aim of the 
association is, of course, the limitation of the production of 
cast-iron pipes to the requireinents of consumption, so as to 
prevent ‘the economic ruin of this branch of German industry 
by over-production.” In the course of the discussion it was 
stated that the capacity of production of the existing works 
exceeds the home demand fivefold, and hence that, with un- 
restricted competition, the majority of the works must neces- 
sarily be closed. According to the scheme proposed, prices 
would be fixed by a representative commission, and it is argued 
that foreign competition would necessarily keep them on a 
reasonable level. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE XIXrw CENTURY. 


N TI Li ION 


ITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee 


System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the“ French Hospital and Dispensary, 
We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new 


which was very successfal. 
Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.L. 

4 Tue Sanctuary, S.W., LONDON : November 22, 1884. 

> of the illaminated fountains at the Health 

e.— Yours 


issued 29th January, 1885. 


system of ventilation of his own invention 


F. H. Surrs, Esq., 52 QuEnN VicToRtIA STREET, E.C. \ 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room : } I ‘ es 
Exhibirion reducei the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the men to perform their duties witnout inconvenien 


faithfully, DAVi{D URQUHART. F 
: BELLEVUE Hovss, 94 LANDSDOWNE Road, CLAPHAM, S.W.: October 12, 1885. 


To FreDK. H. Smita, Esq., 52 QrEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. ae 4 
My Drar Str,—Allow me to compliment and congratulate you on the perfect success to-night of your ventilation. I 
opened to-night by a Conservative gathering of the various Associations comprised in the Borough of Kennington, and certainly it was one 
this District. Thermometers placed around the room showed a wondrous uniformity of temperature, averaging 6U deg. ; and on the raised : 
slightest fractional increase over thas temperature as indicated by the thermometers placed near the door, clearly proving that the Ventilators Be wrenroee 
This temperature is cons'dered to be the most favourable to health, and, as one connected with two large Hospitals, I can say this is the temperature our met ica es en paper | 
always to maintain, as being most conducive to the restoration of their Patients. Persons of great ability to judxe, say the temperature and atmosphere was ag hal ae 
agreeable, and who ever de-igned it ought to be thanked. Thus, then, independent witnesses fully confirm my opinion, and I may say one of the at chitects 0 : es eed 
present, who afterwards assured me he was more than satisfied with the success of your system. The place being cleared in a few minutes, the room regained its Di 


at gh before ¢ y le mber of gas j 7 i Ze. y as Churchwarden, not only to compliment you, put also sincerely to thank you on 
Sie eres ova Committe ortehe All Sai re ee ie plug tt > aot yin the difficult task of the perfect ventilation of their large 


pehalt of the Vicar and Committee of the All Saints Institute of South Lambeth for helping them so satisfactorily : $ P a  anaiatl 
hall, as indicated by the trying ordeal of to-night.— Yours faithfully, (Signed) JOHN SMITH, Churcbwarden and Chairman of Kennington Conservative Associa ion, 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 
stem devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose office 52 Queen 


The room (the largest in South London) was 
of the largest meetings ever held in 
dais scarcely could be perceived the 
did their work truly and well. 


“VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a siphonic sy : d ¢ air ducts 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by amp pans (0) ae ucts, 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a sma one, 


running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
7 0 : : 8 The Jarger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 


directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. y pats, 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are 80 connected that the passage K 

the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream. The result is a rapid clearing away of all earner snti — 
and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment. Ina small room at Mr. Smit $8 ene 
in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. oe j ae ig e 
level, however, aud especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated tkat this vitiated air was being tp be 

through the exit tube, which acted as a powerfulsucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equa ae bs 
a feeble upward action w2s still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 


with acknowledged success.” 
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JENNINGS’ IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


me : (Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
th is Registered No. 16,300. 
PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo-nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly. sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used; and in 


the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


hs) 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood Ly this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
“JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ” 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
Pipe, ten apples (averaging 11 inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. “ After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


: : = GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


‘THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852, 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 


GENT? & CO., Laer ceESTER. 


INTE Ww PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Sanitary Institute’s First-Class Certificate. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


on a BS a These Kitcheners re- 
Hi T | \ | PS ceived the only Gold 
| us aa ae a Medal at the Health 


Exhibition, 1884, and 
PATENT Highest Award at the 


SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHENER =" 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited HENRY THOMPSON 
to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, & CO., LIM., 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. St. Andrew's Buildings, 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock. {65 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
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THE WEEK. 


On to-morrow (Saturday) the new Museum and Art 
Gallery in Birmingham will be opened by the PRINCE oF 
Waters. The Jaffray Hospital will also be opened. The 
Art Gallery is to be free to the public on Monday next, 
and, until December 12, the hours will be on weekdays 
from ro A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays from 2 P.M. until 
5 P.M. It may afford a notion of the work in the Council 
House and Gallery when we say that the number of draw- 
ings which had to be prepared in Mr. YEOVILLE THOMASON’S 
office amounts to 683. In the course of his route the 
PRINCE OF WALES will pass the large building lately com- 
pleted for Messrs. Lewis under Mr. THomason’s direction, 
and the Aston Workhouse designed by the same architect, 
which has been erected in sections, at a cost of upwards of 
60,000/, 


On Tuesday Mr. Lawrence Booru, F.R.I.B.A., de- 
livered his opening address as President of the Manchester 
Architectural Association. Mr. Boorn said it must be 
admitted that during the last thirty years progress in 
architecture, both as an art and as a science, had been 
of a substantial and even a marked character, and that 
taken altogether the capacity and the status of its professors 
had shown a corresponding improvement. Referring to the 
importance of incorporating sound sanitary principles in 
designing works of public and private utility, he said it was 
their duty to at least keep up with, if they did not actually 
Jead the crusade against dirt, disease, and death. 


THE defeat of Mr. SHaw-LerevrE at Reading on 
Wednesday is likely to have some influence on the proposed 
‘Offices at Whitehall. It was supposed that the First Com- 


missioner of Works, being uncertain about his tenure of 


office, was not disposed to interfere with the arrangements 
of his predecessor. That reason no longer holds. It is not 
too late to reconsider the arrangements, and as the opinion 
of every artist in London would be adverse to what is pro- 
posed, Mr. PLunKerr has an opportunity to gain credit for 
himself and the Government of which he is a member. 


THE manner of obtaining funds for the erection of 


churches in Scotland was seen in a case which was tried in 
Edinburgh on Saturday. Certain heritors in August 1884 
imposed assessments to meet the expense of building a 
church at Bathgate, and of repairing the manse and parish 
offices. As the sum to be raised amounted to 3,981/, the 
levy was 9s. gd. in the pound on the rental valuation of the 
parish. ‘Three of the parishioners who were put down for 
5852, 5137, and 148/. respectively, declined to pay, on the 
grounds that the liability of the parishioners was limited to 
2,000/,, or half the expense incurred; that the heritors 
acted contrary to their powers in demolishing an old church 
and erecting a new one ; and that the assessment should be 
borne by real estate. The Judge before whom the case was 
tried decided in favour of the heritors, and held the 
defendants liable as contributories to the rebuilding or 


restoration. 


A DESCRIPTION of the objects found by the late Dr. 
Epwarp Moss during the explorations at Hissarlik was 
given by Professor Boyp Dawkrys, at the last meeting of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. The 
fortress was found to have an area less than that of Owens 
College, as it measured only 240 feet from north to south, 
and 410 feet from east to west. The date of the third 
stratum of ruins, considered by Dr. SCHLIEMANN to repre- 
sent the Troy of Homer, was proved to be not much older 
than the year 1100 B.c., when the Assyrian influence began 
to be felt in the Mediterranean. The houses were built in 
the same way—in two storeys, with stone and clay—as the 
peasants of: the district still build their houses. The seven 
jJayers of ruins were described as occupying-the top of the 
small eminence of rock to a depth of 623 feet, the newest 


the site of the Homeric Troy was conclusive. 
development of civilisation in Europe was through Paleo- 


being Greek, and full of Greek antiquities, while the rest 
belong to a period stretching back to the borders of history 
into the dim pre-historic past. Most of the pre-historic 
ruins are fire-marked, and are associated with remains, such 
as human skeletons and the like, which imply that the 
fortress within which they stand had been repeatedly sacked. 
It was pointed out that gold ornaments of singular beauty 


and articles of Assyrian and Egyptian workmanship occurred 


in association with polished stone axes and flint implements 
belonging to the Neolithic stage of civilisation, as well as 
bronze, copper, and silver articles, and vast quantities of 
pottery of various kinds. Professor Boyp Dawkins was 
of opinion that the evidence in favour of Hissarlik being 
The 


lithic, Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages. © The ‘poetic 


historian recorded events belonging to the last of them. 


WHEN a judge tries a light and air case without the aid 
of a jury is it an advantage when he is able to inspect the 
premises affected? Mr. Justice MATHEW has decided in 
the affirmative when giving his judgment in the Compton 
House light case at Liverpool. The Bon Marché tower 
is a landmark in that city by night as well as day, for it rises 
toa height of 117 feet, and is illuminated. The owners of 
the neighbouring Glasgow House (which once formed part 
of Compton House) alleged that-their light had been 
diminished from 20 to 50 per cent., and their case was sup- 
ported by the evidence of Professor BurGHARDT and 
Professor WaTsoN SmitH (of Victoria University, Man- 
chester), Dr. Norman Tarr, Mr. C. SHeRLock, Mr. T. T. 
WalnwricutT, and Mr. Henry HartTLey, architects. On 
the other hand, the owner of the big tower brought forward 
Mr. W. H. WeicHrman and Mr. J. F. Dove, architects, 
Mr, ‘T, SHELMERDINE (surveyor to the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion), Mr. James Martin, and Councillor F, M‘Apaw, estate- 
agent, to prove that the obstruction of sky area was not of 
sufficient consequence to affect the value of Glasgow House, 
as on the ground floor it amounted to no more than from 2} 
to 45 per cent., on the first floor from 44 to 9$ per cent., 
while the greatest diminution was not quite ro per cent. 
The Judge examined the premises, and he said’ that the 
deprivation of light was too small to prevent the plaintiffs 
from conducting their business hereafter as well as formerly. 
But as the defendant was supposed to have acted recklessly 
in putting the plaintiffs to long and expensive litigation, 
damages amounting to roo/. were given with all the costs. 


EVERY newspaper reader must be puzzled to account for 
the number of large fires which have lately occurred within 
the City of London. In many cases they have arisen in 
timber yards, and places where combustible materials were 
stored. It is not surprising that the Common Council 
should ask the advice of the managers of the principal in- 
surance offices on the subject. It is proposed to appoint 
an officer, corresponding with the fire-marshals of other 
countries, whose business it will be to inquire into the 
causes of fires, but the fire offices will not contribute to the 
expense. At the same time the information that is obtained 
by the insurance companies and the Salvage Corps will 
be imparted. The managers suggest that the duties of the 
fire-marshal should not be confined to fires within the area 
of the City, but extend to the whole of the metropolis, and 
that his inquiries should also relate to such subjects as 
defective construction and insufficient water supply. 


M. JEAN Do.trus, president of the Association for 
Building Workmen’s Dwellings at Mulhausen, states in his 
report for the current year that 20 new houses have been 
built within the past twelve months, making a total since 
the association was founded of 1,060, out of which 775 have 
been purchased outright by their occupiers, while the 
occupiers of the 285 others still owe 16,7382, and the total 
amount received by the association from the occupiers since 
its formation has been 170,440/., of which about two-thirds 
has been for purchase-money, and the remainder for 
interest, registration fees, insurance, &c. The baths and 
wash-houses which were erected some time ago are much 
appreciated. ‘The council of the association have unani- 
mously decided to build 18 more houses next spring. 
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THE CHARTER. 


HE report of the Council of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, which is printed in the last number of the 
Journal of Proceedings, shows a desire to amend the original 
draft without waiting for the general meeting on Monday. 
It is evident that the Council by so doing recognise the 
necessity for compromise which, as we have already pointed 
out, should inspire the action on both sides. The important 
question of Associates’ votes remains undecided, and the 
Council, in a characteristic way, raise a doubt about their 
own opinion. If, however, the letters from the Liverpool 
and Manchester societies are to be taken as indications 
of feeling in the provinces, there ought not to be much 
difficulty in arriving at a settlement. 

The Liverpool members ask to have the voting by proxy 
embodied in the Charter as well as in the by-laws, and that 
provincial members and Associates should have equal advan- 
tages with the metropolitan members. ‘The two suggestions 
are more vague than is desirable at the present time. If 
voting by proxy means an imitation of the practice of the 
House of Lords in the days when the Duke of WELLINGTON 
was entrusted with the authority of a majority of the peers, 
it is by no means evident that such vicarious representation 
would be an improvement. But if it simply means a power 
of taking sides by absent members in one of the ways de- 
scribed in the thirty-seventh clause, nothing would be gained 
by the proposal. The by-laws will be as effectual as the 
Charter, and we have no fear if the power is once defined 
in them that an attempt will be made to evade the right. 
Objections which are inspired by suspicion are not likely 
to prevail. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the 
Council or of any section of the members, there need be 
no misgiving of sharp practice. We confess that we cannot 
interpret the meaning of the proposal relating to the equality 
henceforth of metropolitan and provincial members. The 
advantage possessed by the former is mainly in respect of 
voting, which it is one of the aims of the Charter to amend. 

here are some things in which an equality is impossible. 
If, for example, a good paper is read, the metropolitan 
members can hear it, but if a Liverpool architect cannot be 
present in London, he must be satisfied with reading the 
report. Vague generalities like those formulated in Liver- 
pool may sound impressively, but they are likely to do harm 
in any discussion on the subject. 

It may also be doubted whether the time is opportune 
for considering the amalgamation of the provincial societies 
with the Institute or some “one chartered body.” The 
local societies should be very jealous of anything that is 
likely to affect their independence, and there was a time 
when the Liverpool society would scout any proposal to 
become a branch of another society having its headquarters 
in London. The certainty of being subjected to a central- 
ising spirit should be weighed against the visionary prospects 
of State recognition and elevation of professional status. 
If local architects are not able to impress their fellow- 
townsmen with their value, they may be sure that no 
frequenters of Conduit Street will come to their aid. The 
worthy town councillor who, on one occasion, confessed 
he had never heard that Liverpool was possessed of 
architects. might continue in so pitiable a condition of 
ignorance for a century, if his enlightenment depended on 
the action of the Institute. The Liverpool members need 
not fear that they are losing anything by waiting. When the 
Charter and by-laws are settled and are found to work 
satisfactorily, it will be time to discuss the expediency of 
removing local characteristics and destroying the indepen- 
dence of the provinces. 

The Manchester men have a much clearer notion of 
what is practicable. They are not eager to get credit for 
invention by proposing nebulous schemes. Having arrived 
at the conclusion that the Charter “ will give the elasticity in 
the working of the Institute which is so very desirable,” 
they urge the non-metropolitan members to attend on next 
Monday night in order ‘‘to insure the acceptance of the 
new Charter.” Life is not long enough to be occupied 
with all the discussions to which the Charter can give rise, 
and there is no better course open to the provincial 
members than to take the advice of the Manchester 
society. If they will insist on expedition they will be doing 
an act of mercy to town as well as country. Eloquence is 


a rather scarce?fgift at the Institute, and every one who 
witnessed the surveyors’ squabble over a second-hand 
essay, at last week’s meeting, must contemplate the possi- 
bilities of the Charter debates with terror. 

Unless extraordinary good sense prevails the discussions 
are likely to be prolonged if the meetings are held only at 
the usual hours. Would it not be feasible to act as if the 
subject formed a part of a conference, and by holding daily 
as well as evening meetings prevent the palaver from 
assuming an infinite duration? It cannot be expected that 
provincial members will be able to stay long in town to 
insure a settlement by their votes, while experience proves 
that the importance of time is rarely recognised in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the Institute. The Charter, like all legal 
documents, gives abundant opportunities for hair splitting ; 
but if the President and Council will, by a timely con- 
cession, endeavour to satisfy the members respecting the 
character of the by-laws they intend to propose, there is 
nothing to prevent an early acceptanc of the draft. 


A HISTORY OF NORFOLK.* 


HE announcement of a series of county histories in 
volumes of moderate size ought to be good news 
not only for readers in England, but for the English race 
all over the world. The mammoth works known under 
the title are, from their weight and dimensions, enough to 
frighten all but professed genealogists. But if the histories. 
were less portable, they would still carry a high price. The 
Americans think more of books of the kind than of Japanese 
jars, and a folio which is likely to suggest a relationship 
between the owner and a family living in one of the English 
shires a couple of centuries back is never likely to become 
dusty in a-dealer’s store. However extensive an English 
scholar’s library may be, the histories of counties rarely find 
a place in it, for their cost is preclusive. We are, therefore, 
confident that many will welcome Mr. Exvitrot Stocx’s 
venture. Although he has done so much to aid archzo- 
logical studies, his latest series is likely to surpass all recent 
efforts to popularise a knowledge of old English ways. 

The series begins with a history of Norfolk. ‘There is. 
no reason why that county should take pre-eminence, unless 
the publisher wished to put his best volume foremost. It 
will be very difficult for the authors of the remaining volumes. 
to reach the standard set up by Mr. Rve. He is an anti- 
quarian of the old genial school, a true blue in politics, and, 
as behoves a student of the science, has a keen eye for the 
inns where a man can meditate on the past in comfort. 
The decline of antiquarianism has been synchronous 
with the rise of temperance hotels. Every archzeologist 
should have a faculty for seeing ghosts, although Mr. RYE. 
was not successful at Runton Mill. Now no one could 
expect that the respectable worthies of past ages would con- 
descend to enter an establishment where good wine is pro- 
hibited, and we can never understand castles and churches 
aright unless we have the people who occupied’ them before 
us in one form or another. It is of course on purely 
scientific grounds that we consider Mr. Ryg has done 
well when he notes where good entertainment for the archz- 
ologist is to be had. It is also praiseworthy to warn students 
who may be strangers in the district about the risks they 
run by leaving their samples of what serves for Falernian 
unsecured when they are obliged to make use of Yarmouth 
guides or boatmen. Mr. Rye tells us how he had two 
bottles of whiskey and a bottle of wine consumed during 
one night while he was absent, and the only punishment he 
was able to inflict in this degenerate age was to be deaf to 
appeals for soda-water during the following morning. Well 
may miscreants of that kind be called pirates. 

Mr. Rye seems to know every parish in the county and 
has a becoming pride in the history of the inhabitants. But 
he has no wish to make them demigods, and indeed he 
seems to take some pleasure as a humourist in their falli- 
bilities. As GEORGE HERBERT wisely says :— 


All things are big with jest ; nothing that’s plain 
But may be witty if thou hast the vein. 


Archeology with Mr. RYE is not an affair of skeletons, as it 
is with pseudo-scientific inquirers who treat of the past 
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after the manner of the paleeontologists, and show no more 
sympathy with the folks who lived and suffered in this land 
of ours than if they belonged to the interesting gasteropoda. 
But he is no less opposed to the system of writers who are 
led away by fancy and prejudice, because they will not be 
at the trouble to investigate prosaic facts. Mr. CARLYLE 
was possessed of the insight which belongs to genius, but, 
considered from the archzologist’s point of view, Mr. Rye’s 
phrase is applicable enough, for he was a “ very-much- 
overrated-for-historical-accuracy writer.” Men of his class 
delight in taking broad views, and scorn investigators of detail 
by calling them “ Dryasdusts” and ‘‘Smellfungi,” but truth 
is truth, and it is time the tables were turned. 

The situation and fertility of Norfolk were temptations 
to invaders, and the historian may go back as far as he likes. 
There are hollows enough to serve as dwellings for pre- 
historic savages—although, as Mr. RYE says, it is not clear 
that even savages would care to “huddle down in holes 
which would collect all the drainage and be most incon- 
venient for cooking.” If there were Druids in England, 
they were not likely to be absent from so productive a soil. 
That the people who are known by the generic name of 
Danes early found their way to Norfolk seems to be certain, 
for the names of no less than 256 places are more or less 
Danish in character. Seventy-eight places are almost identical 
in form with the name of Danish villages. Bjorneholm 
may not at first seem to be related to Burnham or Karhov 
with Carron, but in such words as Soested and Susted, 
Darum and Dereham, Felborg and Felbrigg, the resemblance 
cannot be accidental. Mr. Rye shows by sketch-maps where 
the Danish place names are to be found, and it is mainly in 
the north and north-eastern part near the sea. There are also 
detached parts, but what is very remarkable is that the dis- 
tricts which are free from Danish or Scandinavian names 
“are, and always were, the most sterile in the county.” 
‘There was no inducement to invaders to become settlers. 

There are remains of Roman roads in Norfolk, and 
urns and coins have been found, but as yet “‘not even one 
tesselated pavement ” has come to light, and no buildings 
of any importance. That Saxons and pirate Danes 
inhabited the country is also proved, but the evidence is 
mainly that of language. It seems also plain that at the 
time of the Norman Invasion the eastern part of England 
was treated with marked respect, as if the inhabitants could 
be dangerous enemies. In Serjeant MEREWETHER’S book 
it is stated that, according to ‘‘ Domesday,” Norfolk con- 
tained 4,277 /éberi homines, and the proportion of inhabitants 
of a different and more restrained class was rather small. 

Fifteen of WiLL1Am’s followers obtained grants of land 
in the county, but somehow their estates all changed hands 
before many generations had enjoyed them. Mr. Rye 
makes merry over the efforts which have been made to 
trace pedigrees back to the Norman lords. One amusing 
instance is seen in the BuLWERsS, who “ wanted to make 
out that their patronymic was not BULLWaARD, the man who 
looked after the manor bull, but BOLVER, one of the war 
titles of Opin !” 

It is not possible now to ascertain how many big castles 
were erected by the early Normans in the county, and the 
remains are not numerous. But in the course of two anda 
half centuries, according to the estimate of Mr. Rye, the 
monasteries which were erected and endowed amounted to 
seventy-one. If those are added which dated from an earlier 
time, the number is apparently increased to eighty-two. The 
quantity of churches is still more remarkable. Norfolk 
possessed 730,, while Yorkshire had only 613. How it hap- 
pened that the county could be cut up into so many 
parishes is a question whieh remains to be settled. All the 
explanation Mr. Rye can offer is to ascribe them to emula- 
tion rather than to piety, but, with as much reason, he 
might say piety rather than emulation. ‘There is no reason 
why Medizval people should be supposed to be inspired 
always by selfish motives. The general character of the 
churches that remain is thus described :— 


The first things that strike the stranger archzologist when 
he comes into Norfolk are the enormous number of the 
churches, the fine work that has been put into many of them, 
and the almost universal use of dressed flint as the material 
with which they are built. Flint churches and round towers 
are as common here as they are rare elsewhere ; but the reasons 
for them are not so far to seek, for flint is the easiest material 


to get, and it is easier to build flint into a round tower than 
into a square one. The great majority of Norfolk churches 
have (or had before the curse of. restoration came on us) a 
lofty circular tower, often embattled, a long light clerestory, and 
handsome porches. 

Of course we have churches of all sorts and sizes, from the 
great church at Yarmouth—the largest parish church and the 
widest ecclesiastical building in England, with its floor area of 
23,085 square feet, its length of 230 feet, and breadth of 
108 feet—to the little gem of a chapel on the Red Mount at 
Lynn, which makes up for its small size (floor area less than 
180 square feet, being only 15 feet by 11 feet 10 inches) by the 
most exquisite workmanship. 


Mr. Rye gives an able description of Norwich, in which 
so many examples of old work are happily preserved for the 
delight of archeologists. He advises the stranger to make 
his first acquaintance with the city on a market day in 
summer, and “‘if the visitor goes away and says he has seen 
better cattle or fairer women elsewhere, well, don’t believe 
him.” Then he conducts his reader by pleasant routes to 
Lynn, which of late years has received attention on-account 
of its Anglo-Dutch Custom House on the quay. The district 
which was once the Wash is remarkable for its expensive 
churches. ‘“‘ Nowhere else in England,” says Mr. RYE, 
“can be found in so small a district five such churches as 
Walsoken, Wiggenhall, Walpole St. Peter, West Walton, and 
Terrington St. Clements. It is difficult to give even a 
guess how a purely agricultural district like this should have 
been able to find the funds to erect Such churches, or to 
sustain them when erected. Any one of these five would 
be the pride and glory of many a country town, and it is 
hard to say which of the five is the finest.” Another fine 
church is seen in the dull village of Happisburgh on the 
coast. It was restored in 1863, when some hundreds of 
monuments are said to have been covered over by new tiles. 
The tower shows an effective arrangément of the flints in 
the base courses. The church at Cromer is better known. 
It belonged to a town that is now submerged, and the 
fishermen in the village could not afford the cost of its con- 
servation. A clergyman who was the lessee of the great 
tithes of the parish thereupon obtained a faculty from the 
bishop to destroy the chancel. Owing to the strength of 
the masonry he was compelled to invoke the aid of gun- 
powder. 

It will perhaps be objected that Mr. Rye’s book does 
not comprise enough of modern incidents to justify its 
claim to be called a history, and it may also be said that 
topographical description is made too prominent. In reply 
it can be said that there is a certain consistency in the con- 
tents, which is difficult to attain in a work of the kind. Mr, 
Rye has produced a work of which the interest does not 
flag, and he has brought together in the pages an amount of 
information which the average general reader must admit is 
novel to him. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE third ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
It Friday evening, the 2oth inst., Mr. R. C. Pink, president, 
in the chair. The following gentlemen were elected members : 
—Messrs. T. Turner, L. Jacob, E. Simmell, -. Peck, A. Bolton, 
F. R. Wilkinson, H. McBowdon, W. Grace, H. S. Daniels, 
G. T. Oliver, J. Willcocks, B. Wadmore, R. H. Goodacre, and 
F. R. Bance. A visit, it was stated, would be paid to Wands- 
worth Workhouse, particulars of which would be advertised in 
the professional journals of Friday (to-day). This visit was cne 
apart from the routine series of visits. 

Mr. Cote A. ADAMS notified an invitation from Mr. Crace 
for the evening of Dec. 1, at 8.30. Any member of the colour 
decoration class, or gentleman intending to join that class, could 
attend, but must send in their names to Mr. Adams not later 
than midday, Nov. 30. Mr. Crace intended to exhibit drawings 
of colour decoration, and also books from his fine library. Some 
gentlemen would also point out the lines on which colour 
decoration should proceed. Also, in this class, Mr. Sydney 
Vacher offered, as an extra prize, a copy of his book on Italian 
ornament, on condition that the member had contributed 
sketches for three separate subjects, and had attended at least 
three of the class meetings. : 

Mr. ADAMS announced, lastly, that the sisters of the late 
Mr. Richard Page presented to the Association through Mr. 
E. C. Robins, the Pugin medal won by Mr. Page, and Mr. 
Robins had also presented a work just written by him to the 
Association. 
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Bress and Art. 


Mr. LAWRENCE HARVEY then read a paper, entitled “ The 
Connection between Dress and the Art of Composing, illus- 
trated by various Examples taken from the late Professor 
Semper’s ‘ Lessons on Style.’” 

He said Michel Angelo, who built the cupola of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, Leonardo da Vinci, the famous painter, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren and Sir Thomas Chambers, our own great 
architects, were all men of considerable general information, 
whose thoughts were not limited within the narrow bounds 
of a special trade or profession. These names are certainly a 
proof that the generally recorded maxim, “ Jack of all trades 
and master of none,” is anything but true for artists, and 
especially for architects. Michel Angelo was a sculptor, a 
painter, a poet, and the most able mathematician of his time, 
and Christopher Wren was a learned physicist and mathema- 
tician long before he attempted architecture. Semper, who 
was admittedly the greatest architect Germany has ever had, 
and who built and designed every kind of building—warehouses, 
villas, mansions, palaces, theatres, hospitals, churches, 
synagogues, museums, town-halls, schools, observatories, 
and the best-planned railway station in Europe. This great 
artist and thoroughly practical man began to study architecture 
when he was twenty-two years old. Before that age he had 
applied his mind ardently to Classic literature with such success 
that he was one of the most learned Greek and Latin scholars 
of Germany, and has explained many a passage of Greek 
authors which, up till that time, had remained obscure. He 
also applied himself quite as ardently to mathematics, out of 
pure love of learning for learning’s sake. When came the 
time of thinking, to turn his knowledge to account, the choice 
of a profession was a doubtful matter. His father wanted him 
to be an artillery officer or a military engineer, and it seems a 
mere matter of chance that he became an architect. Whoever 
has read his books must have marvelled at the amount of 
information on all subjects ; be it astronomy, music, painting, 
sculpture, ironwork, earthenware, or textile manufactures, 
he writes in every instance with a fulness of dCetail that 
would do credit to a specialist. We are none of us either 
Michel Angelos, Wrens, nor Sempers, and it may be said 
that to put the lives of these mighty giants before you as 
models to follow is utterly absurd. In this opinion I concur, 
and I quite agree that we must stick to our last. If we only study 
what is strictly necessary for us to know to be able to do credit 
to our profession under all circumstances, we shall find there is 
more than enough to fill an ordinary brain. Unless you are 
content with being, in matters of construction, the inferiors of 
the builder’s foreman, you will have to know thoroughly the 
sciences which deal with matter, chemistry, physics, mechanics, 
geometry, so that to every question which the foreman points 
out asa mere matter of experience you may be ready to add 
the reason why, and also be able to judge whether the expe- 
rience of the workman comes from circumstances that give it 
any practical value, for ignorant people are prone to take fost 
‘hoc for propter hoc. Thus you will prove to the public that 
architects are not mere draughtsmen, dangerous and expensive 
luxuries, but learned and practical advisers in all matters of 
building, more practical than any other men, and that it is folly 
to build without their assistance and protection. 

Mr. Harvey gave Semper’s definition of art, and, in course 
of it, said:—Art is, therefore, an abbreviation of nature. It 
follows the Jaws which man suspects governs nature’s products. 
These laws are “Rhythmus,” or regularity, suggested by 
regular recurrence of days, seasons, tides. By considering a 
portion of regularly-formed objects, such as a part of a flower, 
we get the idea of symmetry. The vegetable world gives us the 
notion of proportion, the animal world the notion of direction, 
for most animals have a head and tail. Regularity, symmetry, 
proportion, and direction, such are the fundamental elements ot 
form both in nature and in art. But they do not in general all 
reign equally in the same objects. Sometimes it may be 
regularity which predominates ; sometimes it may be direction, 
and this gives us the notion of bias or character. Regularity is 
the characteristic of snow crystals, and direction is the charac- 
teristic of fishes. Similarly in art, necklaces, dances, and 
music depend for their beauty on the regular recurrence of 
objects, motions, or sounds. Symmetry is the special charac- 
teristic of frames, windows, doors, and altar-pieces ; proportion 
predominates in towers, and direction in things that have a 
bias of the will—such as a ship, a cathedral, on the one hand, 
and the personal ornaments of the hunter and the warrior, the 
flag, the plumed helmet. Ornamentation, dancing, and music 
are exclusively subjective arts. They are the only pure arts, for 
they have for their sole purpose to excite emotion. But 
painting and sculpture are by themselves not arts at all. These 
whose primary object was imitation of nature as a means of 
recording facts ; architecture, whose initial purpose was the 
construction of man’s shelter, as well as language itself, take 
rank as arts only when they aim at the same results as 
the natural arts of ornamentation, dancing, and music. In 


nature and in art an object stands out clearly before our 
vision when it has individual characteristics, but when the 
object is scarcely distinguishable from its surroundings our im- 
pression of it is blurred. Mr. Harvey having said that any object, 
however unimportant in itself, could be raised in dignity by being 
framed, for the frame cut off the object from its surroundings, 
went on to show this in detail, and first pointed out that the 
most perfect representative of framing was found in snow 
crystals, in which a central kernel was surrounded by a series 
of molecules radiating from it at regular intervals, a frame so 
perfect that disconnected it entirely from the surrounding uni- 
verse. He next dealt with picture-frames, and described as 
frames the settings of jewels ; jewellery (such as bracelets, neck- 
laces) were frames, so also clothing for the body, boundary walls 
of buildings, and the buildings, temples, and churches them- 
selves. The State was held together by frames, monarchs were 
framed by their courtiers, &c. Architectural decoration of 
ceilings often consisted of numerous frames, forming the parts 
of one general composition. If pictures were brought in they 
should be made for the frames, z.2., the reverse of ordinary paint- 
ings. The office was more important than the man who filled it, 
and the soldier must respect his officer on account of his rank 
or the frame he filled, otherwise discipline was impossible. 
Painters to co-operate in architectural work must grasp this 
fact. Decorative painting was an art entirely different from 
easel-painting and required special study to succeed in it. 
Professor Semper traced to clothing and personal orna- 
ments the origin of the laws which rule the arts. This neck- 
lace, said Mr. Harvey, consists of two distinct parts, first, a 
certain number of jewels, and secondly, a string to tie the 
jewels together. The jewels can be anything from a file of 
Indian scalps to a row of pearls. You are free to select them 
as you please, and thereby you will give everybody a clue to. 
your tastes. If you select diamonds of great value or other 
expensive stones I might conclude that wealth is your ideal, 
and that you wish to display it. If you select rare coins, then I fear 
I should conclude you are proud of your learning. You might 
also have for jewels beautifully carved cameos, or even paint- 
ings or enamel, and, if you painted them yourselves, you would 
betray your tastes not only by the subjects selected, but by 
every touch of the brush. We have not the same freedom in 
selecting the thing to bind the jewels together, for this part of 
the necklace has a well-defined function to fulfil. You may 
select a cord, a ribbon, a chain, a web of network, or ever 
living beings such as cupids. All these means of connecting 
the jewels are limited to expressing the idea of oinding, whereas. 
the jewels are the only fields which can receive pictorial sub- 
jects. In this we observe the distinction between pictorial and 
constructional ornament. Cupids doubly unite the jewels,. 
materially and poetically. In the same way in the pretty 
temple of Pandrose, of which you have a copy in the church of 
St. Pancras, instead of columns, six graceful statues of young 
women support the roof. Everything in their attitude suggests 
that they are living columns, but, at the same time, they remind 
one of the procession of Athenian girls, who, every fifth year,. 
carried to the goddess the tribute of their workmanship in 
shape of a veil embroidered by themselves. Every work of 
art is formed of jewels and string, and the more clearly we. 
perceive this the purer is our artistic taste. Mr. Harvey next 
showed that this principle was carried out in Greek art, and all 
pictorial decoration was reserved for the unconstructional parts. 
Some might call him to book here, and mention the pro- 
cessional frieze all round the wall of the cella of the Parthenon, 
but Mr. Harvey explained that this did not contradict his. 
statement, because in the wooden structure which the Greek took 
for the model of his temple, the cella had nothing to support. 
In musical compositions the sonata was usually divided in three 
parts. In the first part appeared two distinct musical subjects, 
generally of opposed character ; if the one were melancholy, 
the other would be joyful. These were the jewels, and there 
were musical phrases meaning less by themselves, which served 
to pass from one subject to the other—in fact, the string to con- 
nect the jewels. In every painting there are jewels; they 
might be figures, animals, trees, or other objects, or even only 
effects of light and shade, harmonies of colour which formed 
the centres of interest of the picture. Then there were back- 
grounds and objects brought in as connecting links, which,, 
taken together, he should call the string of the picture. In 
some cases there were invisible lines, which tied all the various 
parts of the picture together. In literature, to take Dickens, 
that author’s characters were everything and the plot generally 
weak. With Dumas there was no character worth recording, 
but marvellously complex and cunning intrigue, which he de- 
scribed as Dickens with large jewels and poor string, Dumas. 
with poor jewels but rich web. Closely allied to the strings of 
necklaces, said Mr. Harvey, are the seams of garments, which 
are the means of connecting different pieces of material. 
Modern Europeans try to make their stitches fine enough to be 
unnoticeable—an object they fail to accomplish. The inhabi- 
tants of Asia, and also the Red Indians, are much wiser. 
Instead of attempting the impossible feat of hiding their seams,, 
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they show them up and convert them into a splendid piece of 
decoration. In architecture we follow the Red Indians, and 
emphasise our seams by mouldings. The base and capital of a 
column are only ornamental seams, and so are the joints of stones 
in rusticated work. A flat or but slightly undulating country 
appears monotonous and uninteresting. Erect a tower to 
supply the missing vertical. line, and the whole scene is 
animated, the flatness of the plains becomes by contrast an 
interesting feature, and suggests to the mind boundless space. 
But the principle of decoration contained in the ear-ring is’ not 
limited to vertical lines. An horizontal line may be the foil 
required. Such is the case in a mountainous country. A terrace, 
a Roman aqueduct, a Greek temple, or the simple roof and 
horizontal layers of wood in a Swiss chalet, will have a marked 
individuality, and help the eye more keenly to appreciate the 
mountain slope. 

Passing from architecture to music, Mr. Harvey remarked 
that the ear-ring reappeared in the accompaniment, which 
marked firmly the measure, while the melody meandered grace- 
fully along. He then showed an identical arrangement in the 
Hemicycle, by Paul Delaroche, with its Greek colonnade, as a 
background to the figures. All painters knew how to use com- 
plementary colours as foils to one another, and Shakespeare 
knew the value of contrasts, as was seen by his introducing 
humorous scenes in his tragedies. All ear-rings, said Mr. 
Harvey, are not of the type of ornamental plummets; in fact, 
such are only suited to a person of quiet dignified demeanour. 
If a lively young girl were to wear such, instead of marking a 
vertical line they would beat about her head at every nod like 
two bell-hammers. In such cases the earrings cannot be 
made too light in reality and in appearance, and they 
belong to an entirely different class of ornaments, viz, to 
the fluttering ornaments, the purpose of which is to em- 
phasise the motion of the wearer. To this class belong the 
plume and horse-tail of the warriors helmet, which tell of the 
rapidity of the onslaught. The ribbons of the dancer float 
about at every step she takes, and increase the impression of 
liveliness and agility. The characteristic of ornaments when 
fluttering is want of symmetry in the direction of the motion, 
which they follow and emphasise. In dress symmetry suggests 
quiet placidity, and also dignity, but want of symmetry implies 
motion. We find, therefore, the vestments of priests are 
symmetrical, whereas soldiers have a natural tendency to wear 
their headdress on one side. A civilian who wears his hat straight 
on his head gives you the impression of a sedate, respectable 
man, but he who wears his hat on one side you reckon to be a 
racing, fast character. The want of symmetry in the direction 
of motion—that is, from front to back—is a characteristic 
feature of the animal creation. In fishes, the flowing lines of 
the body, the great difference between their heads and their 
tails, suggest the rapid pursuit of their prey. In architecture 
we have not to express motion except in an indirect way—that 
is, the motion of the people who use the building. A building 
symmetrical on all its sides, such as the Bourse at Paris, has 
neither back nor front, and conveys no idea of motion in any 
direction ; but in a cathedral like Westminster Abbey, with the 
two towers in front and the diminishing roofs towards Henry 
VII.’s chapel, we see at once that you enter the building in 
front and proceed towards something at the back. This gives 
the building to some extent the animation of a living creature. 

_ Mr. Harvey showed that in textile stuffs, such as a carpet 
or a shawl, examples of what in music.is called preludes and 
postludes, and these were also found in architecture, and they 
were a powerful way of connecting the different parts of a 
composition. At the end of the paper, he said there still re- 
mained another question far too wide to enter the limits of his 
lecture, and it was “style,” or the particular stamp produced 
on a work of art from the conditions that presided over its birth. 

The PRESIDENT observed that Mr. Harvey, in his opening 
remarks, had very truly said that a wider culture in the pro- 
fession would be a great good, and that they should not restrict 
their studies to their every-day needs. At first blush the rigid 
principles of Semper’s theories might be difficult to accept, but 
Semper had not formed his theories in any hasty way. He 
had drawn his, proofs from a very wide field of ancient literature 
and ancient art ; there was hardly anything he had not pressed 
into service to illustrate his theories, and therefore it was im- 
possible for anyone to say yes or no to them without careful 
study. The bearing of literature and general taste on archi- 
tecture we perhaps hardly sufficiently appreciated. The Gothic 
revival was only part of a movement towards the romanticism 
shown in the works of Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, &c. The 
Elizabethan and the succeeding work was, too, only part of a 
movement then going on, and if they read Bacon’s works they 
would see how this impressed him, and from his work on 
building would be seen how the change in architecture was 
brought about from what was called the old learning to the new 
learning. , 

_ Mr. H. H. STANNUus proposed a vote of thanks for the 
paper, and expressed a wish that Mr. Harvey would continue 
his remarks with further reference to the examples shown. 


Mr. F. R. FARROW seconded the vote of thanks. 
He said he was not prepared to agree with Semper, who, 
he thought, had mistaken cause for effect. Mr. Harvey 
had perhaps scarcely laid before them that evening what 
he took to be Semper’s fundamental principle, that all art 
came from the modes of expression found in clothing ; 
that clothing was the foundation on which all art was 
built. That was going a little too far. The making of clothing 
was never looked on by men as an art. They did not work at 
it in conformity with rules of art, but from an intuitive con- 
sciousness of what was right, and thus produced the funda- 
mental lines of beauty in nature which were the same in art. 
Hence Semper deduced the principles which had been carried 
out otherwise. There were three principles on which all art 
was founded, which-were differently developed in different arts 
—rhythm, proportion, and government. The first was found 
in music, in the alternation of strong and weak in the 
sonata, and so on, so that a principle of rhythm per- 
vaded the whole. Proportion was the fundamental prin- 
ciple of architecture, and scientific music depended on 
proportion, or the relation of parts towards the whole, 
which was a far greater principle in architecture than that 
of motion or lack of motion. Government was shown prin- 
cipally in painting and in sculpture. Mr. Harvey had shown from 
the picture by Rubens and the Hemicycle what was meant. 
Mr. Ruskin strongly insisted on this, and showed how strongly 
Turner felt the necessity of painting lines in his pictures to 
show the Government. Mr. Harvey had pointed out the im- 
portance of the seams in textile work. Seams were important 
for this reason, that they were constructional lines, and it was 
not fair to imagine that we derived the importance of lines in 
painting from sewing, but because the reason was that in all art 
constructional lines were of the highest importance. 

Mr. BLAGROVE asked whether Mr. Harvey approved of the 
use of the human figure as a column, because he seemed to 
have referred to the caryatides at the Erechtheum with 
approval. In regard to ceiling decoration, Mr. Harvey said 
the pictures should be made for the frames. One of the best 
ceilings in England in Classic style was by the Brothers Adam, 
and it had been marred by putting in dark pictures. The 
picture, he thought, should be lighter than the frame. 

The vote was put by the President and carried by accla- 
mation. 

Mr. HARVEY, in reply, said his idea had simply been to 
pick out a few things from Semper’s book which he thought 
would interest them. He wanted them to look at the pictures 
and see if they could not find something useful for themselves. 
But as for the theories of Semper he could not get through 
them if he went at them fora month. That all art came from 
clothing was not Semper’s theory. The paper he read at 
the Institute of Architects was simply a very great abridgment 
of Semper’s first volume of 1,000 pages, and there was another 
volume that he had not touched. He actually worked hard for 
a year making that abridgment, and in fact it was simply 
impossible to make an abridgment of the work. 


TESSER. 


Versailles. 
J. DEMOGEOT. 


ERSAILLES is the symbol of the reign of Louis XIV. 
WW In it the King revealed his thoughts, his grandeur, his 
immense and cruel egotism. The eastern front which looks 
towards Paris presents a mass of irregular buildings, in which 
the modest chateau of Louis XIII. with its brick walls is en- 
veloped by new and vast structures. Three courts, unequal in 
size, conducted the visitor to the sanctuary where majesty 
reposed. It is on the west side that Versailles is truly displayed. 
There an immense facade stretches with perfect regularity, and 
nothing affects the serenity of its development. The old 
national architecture is not recalled by towers or winding stair- 
cases. A single block of building stands out from this long 
right line ; it is there the master dwelt, and the two wings keep 
guard at a respectful distance. Jules Hardouin Mansart con- 
structed this palace. Le Brun peopled it with pictures. He 
brought all Olympus to the feet of the King of France. The 
mythology is no more than a magnificent allegory of which 
Louis XIV. is the reality. Vanquished nations are personified: 
Germany, Holland, Spain, nay, Rome itself humbly bend the 
knee, but nowhere is the figure of France apparent. What is 
substituted is one of Louis. A third artist completed the work 
of Mansart and Le Brun. Le Notre created a country for the 
palace. From the windows of his incomparable Galerie des 
Glaces the King could not see anything which did not suggest 
himself. The entire horizon was his work, for his garden is the 
horizon, The woods, the straight avenues, are no more than 
an indefinite prolongation of the palace ; it is a sylvan archi- 
tecture which completes the architecture in stone. The trees 
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do not grow except by rule and square, the waters (brought at 
great expense to the arid plain) only spout in regular designs. 
‘A thousand statues of marble and bronze are the mythological 
tableaux of this green chateau, and, like those of Le Brun, 
present the apotheoses of the King and his mistresses. For 
the construction of Versailles France had to pay a sum equal 
to about four hundred millions of francs. The luxury of peace 
was almost as fatal to the people as the ambitions of war. But 
the King had the gratification of contemplating and admiring 
himself in the naiveté of his egotism ; he erected around him a 
little universe, of which he was the centre and the life. He was 
thus the model proposed to the artists, and the symbol that the 
poets and writers tried their best to reproduce. 


Worthumbrian Pele Towers. 
J. H. PARKER. 


In the wilder country all the manor-houses and parsonage 
houses were fortified after the manner of the pele towers. 
Many of what are called pele towers now are only fortified 
manor houses or priests’ houses, which were doubtless places of 
refuge ; in fact, they answered the same purposes as the round 
towers of Ireland. ‘At the time of an incursion the people could 
rush to them for safety, and secrete themselves for a few hours 
until they could get assistance from their neighbours. The only 
access to them was on the first floor, in the same way 4s it is in 
the round towers of Ireland. There is no approach on the 
ground floor at all. The district altogether is one of great inte- 
rest in regard to archeological construction. The north of 
England was in advance of every part of Europe at that time, 
perhaps not so much Northumberland, for that is getting rather 
too near to Scotland, and in Scotland we know that architecture 
was behindhand. Pele towers were used down to the time of 
Elizabeth on both sides of the border. I have known Scotch 
towers of the sixteenth century really so admirably imitative of 
those of the twelfth century, that you might mistake one for 
the other. The enormous keeps and the strong fortifications 
were irresistible, so long as provisions held out. Of course, the 
border counties of Wales, which were chiefly fortified by 
Edward I., show a remarkable advance on the border counties 
of the North. The church architecture of the district is not 
particularly rich, although it is interesting in its way. 


Herring-bone Strutting. 
R. G. HATFIELD. 


To test the effect of bridging, about a year since I con- 
structed a model and subjected it to pressure. It was made 
upon a scale of 1} inch to the foot, or one-eighth of full size, 
and represented a floor of seven beams placed 16 inches from 
centres, each beam being 3 by Io inches, and 14% feet long. 
These beams are connected by two rows of cross bridging, and 
secured against lateral movement by strips representing floor- 
plank and ceiling-boards, which were nailed on top and beneath. 
There were four strips at each row of bridging, two above and 
two below. Before putting these beams in position in the 
model I submitted each beam to a separate test, and ascer- 
tained that to deflect it one-tenth of an inch required from 37 
to 40 pounds, or, on the average 384 pounds. With the model 
completed, the beams being bridged, it required a pressure of 
1553 pounds applied to the centre of the middie beam to deflect 
it as before—one-tenth of an inch; and while this pressure de- 
flected the central beam to this extent, the beam next adjoining 
on each side was deflected 00808 of an inch, the one next ad- 
joining these were each deflected 0:0617 of an inch, while the two 
outside beams were each depressed 0'0425 of an inch. Had 
there been more than seven beams, and all bridged together, the 
effect would doubtless have been still better. As the result of 
this test of the effect of bridging we have one beam sustaining 
155% pounds with the same deflection that was produced by 
381 pounds before bridging, or an increase of 117; pounds, an 
addition of more than three times the amount borne by the 
unbridged beam. 


Arrangement of Grounds near Houses. 
SIR UVEDALE PRICE. 


No line is more generally known than Tasso’s “L’ arte che 
tutto fa, nulla si scopre” (nowhere appeared the art which all 
this wrought), and no precept more universally received ; yet 
it must not be too strictly followed in all cases. Near the house 
artificial scenery ought to have place in proportion to the style 
and character of the building, and one great defect of modern 
gardens (in the confined sense of the word) is an affectation of 
simplicity, and what is called nature; zat easily degenerates 
into a plainness (to say no more) which does not accord with 
the richness and splendour of architectural ornaments. In 
other parts the precept should have full effect and the “ im- 
prover” should conceal himself, like a judicious author, who 
sets his reader’s imagination at work while he seems not to be 
guiding but to be exploring new regions with him. | In the 
same manner the “improver” should facilitate the means of 
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getting at the most striking parts, but seldom force the spectator 
to one single route—to one single point. In many cases he 
should even conceal, if possible, that he has made any walk at 
all. There is in our nature a repugnance to despotism, even in 
trifles, and we are never so heartily pleased as when we fancy 
ourselves unguided and unconstrained, and that we have made 
the discovery ourselves. Homer rarely appears in his own’ 
person. Fielding often does, and sometimes ostentatiously =: 
amidst all his beauties (and no writer has more) it is a striking 
defect. 


Classification of Soils in Land Valuation. 
R. GRIFFITH. 


All soils may be arranged under four heads, each represent- 
ing the characteristic ingredients, as 1. Argillaceous, or clayey; 
2. Silicious, or sandy ; 3. Calcareous, or limy ; 4. Peaty. For 
practical purposes it will be desirable to subdivide each of 
these classes :—Thus argillaceous soils may be divided into 
three varieties, viz., clay, clay loam, and argillaceous alluvial. : 
Of silicious soils there are four varieties, viz., sandy, gravelly, : 
slaty, and rocky. Of calcareous soils we have three varieties, 
viz., limestone, limestone gravel, and marl. Of peat soils two 
varieties, viz, moor and peat, or bog. In describing in the 
field book the different qualities of soils, the following explana- 
tory words may be used as occasion may require. S/zj7—. 
Where a soil contains a large proportion, say one-half, or even 
more, of tenacious clay, it is called stiff. In dry weather this 
kind of soil cracks and opens, and has a tendency to form into- 
large and hard lumps, particularly if ploughed in wet weather. 
Friable.—When the soil is loose and open, as is generally the 
case in sandy, gravelly, and moory lands. S¢tromg.—Where a 
soil contains a considerable portion of clay, and has some 
tendency to form into clods or lumps, it may be called strong. 
Deep.—Where the soil exceeds 10 inches in depth, the term 
deep may be applied. Shal/ow.—Where the depth of the soil 
is less than 8 inches. Dyry.—Where the soil is friable, and the 
subsoil porous (if there be no springs), the term dry should be 
used. Wet,—Where the soil or subsoil is very tenacious, or 
where springs are numerous. Shavf.—Where there is a mode- 
rate proportion of gravel or small stones. ine or Soft.— 
Where the soil contains no gravel, but is chiefly composed of 
very fine sand, or soft, light earth without gravel. Cold.— 
Where the soil rests on a tenacious clay subsoil and has a 
tendency when in pasture to produce rushes and other aquatic 
plants. Sandy or gravelly —Where there is a large proportion 
of sand or gravel through the soil. S/aty.—Where the slaty 
substratum is much intermixed with the soil. Worn.—Where 
the soil has been a long time under cultivation without rest or 
manure. Poov.—Where the land is naturally of bad quality. 
Hungry.—Where the soil contains a considerable portion of. 
gravel or coarse sand, resting on a gravelly subsoil ; on such 
land manure does not produce the usual effect. The colours of 
soils may also he introduced, as brown, yellow, blue, grey, red, 
black, &c. Also, where applicable, the words steep, level, 
shrubby, rocky, exposed, &c., may be used. 


Greek Architecture. 
FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


There are few things about which men of vi7¢fw are more 
apt to rave than the merits of the Grecian architecture, and 
most of those who affect an uncommon purity and delicacy of 
taste talk of the intrinsic beauty of its proportions as a thing 
not to be disputed, except by barbarian ignorance and stupidity. 
Mr. Alison, we think, was the first who gave a full and con- 
vincing refutation of this mysterious dogma; and, while he 
admits in the most ample terms the beauty of the objects in 
question, has shown, we think, in the clearest manner that it 
arises entirely from the combination of the following associa- 
tions :—(1) The association of utility, convenience, or fitness 
for the purposes of the building ; (2) of security and stability, 
with a view to the nature of the materials ; (3) of the skill and 
power requisite to mould such materials into forms so com- 
modious ; (4) of magnificence, and splendour, and expense ; 
(5) of antiquity ; and (6) of Roman and Grecian greatness. 
His observations are summed up in the following short sen- 
tence :—‘ The proportions,” he observes, “ of these orders, it 
is to be remembered, are distinct subjects of beauty, from 
the ornaments with which they are embellished, from the 
magnificence with which they are executed, from the pur- 
poses of elegance they are intended to serve, or the scenes 
of grandeur they are destined to adorn. It is in such scenes, . 
however, and with such additions, that we are accustomed to 
observe them ; and, while we feel the effect of all these acci- 
dental associations, we are seldom willing to examine what are 
the causes of the complex emotion we feel, and readily attribute 
to the nature of the architecture itself the whole pleasure which 
we enjoy. But, besides these, there are other associations we 
have with these forms that still more powerfully serve to com- 
mand our admiration ; for they are the Grecian orders,* They’ 
derive their origin: from those times, and were. theormament of. 
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those countries which are most hallowed in our imaginations ; 


and it.is difficult for us. to see them, even in their modern | 


copies, without feeling them operate upon our minds as relics of 
those polished nations where they first arose, and of that greater 
people by whom they were afterwards borrowed.” This analysis 
is to us perfectly satisfactory. But, indeed, we cannot conceive 
any more complete refutation of the notion of an intrinsic and 
inherent beauty in the proportions of the Grecian architecture 
than the fact of the admitted beauty of such very opposite pro- 
portions in the Gothic. Opposite as they are, however, the 
great elements of beauty are the same in this style as in the 
other—the impressions of religious awe and of chivalrous recol- 
lections coming in place of the classical associations which 
constitute so great a share of the interest of the former. It is 
well observed by Mr. Alison that the great durability and cost- 
liness of the productions of this art have had the effect in 
almost all regions of the world of rendering their fashion per- 
manent, after it had once attained such a degree of perfection 
as to fulfil its substantial purposes. 


Full-sized Models in Decoration. 
QUATREMERE DE QUINCY, 


When we speak of judging of the effect of a work, on an 
architectural plan, we mean nothing more than foreseeing what 
it will be, or how it will appear when finished. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more hazardous than such pre-conclusions, when there 

-is nothing more than simple delineation to found conjecture 
upon. It was formerly the custom to make a little model in 
relief of all buildings of any importance ; and this is the only 
true way of prejudging the impressions that will be made by the 
finished buildings, whether those which depend upon the action 
of light, or those which are the result of a connection between 
the projections, distributed members, and profiles of an edifice, 
with its total mass or whole. When Paul III. wished to 
finish the Farnesian Palace, which San Gallo had com- 
menced, and carried up to the entablement, he called in 
Michel Angelo, and fully approved of the _ design 
presented to him by that celebrated artist. Notwithstanding 
this, however, and notwithstanding the confidence which a 
great mind always feels in its own resources, Michel Angelo 
was not satisfied. He knew how deceptive all calculations are 
that are intended to estimate the effect of great things by small 
ones, and he knew that even the laws of optics are not sufficient 
to enable an artist to judge, from a mere drawing, of the effect 
that will be produced by masses and details. Even a small 
model he did not consider sufficient ; but he made an angle of 
the palace itself serve as a model to exhibit the grandeur of his 
design. We ought to allow that, in general, effect, when under- 
stood to signify the result of architectural combinations, par- 
ticularly the impression that the character of each erection may 
produce, can scarcely in simple designs be more than guessed 
at, even by professors of the art; still less can those who are 
unacquainted with it, that is to say, the public, or the patrons 
themselves, pass judgment upon reduced representations, which 
are only to the projected edifice what a sketch is to a colossus. 


Strength of Granite. 
JAMES GOWANS. 


While tests have been made to ascertain the resistance of 
granite to pressure, too much dependence must not be placed 
on results given in text-books. Granite, like other material of 
which I have had experience, has a cleavage the same as sand- 
stones have, although this is not the popular opinion, and would 
be condemned by the orthodox geologist, as it touches on the 
theory as asserted of granite being an igneous and not an 
aqueous rock. I mention this not for the purpose of geological 
dispute, but to reiterate what I have before asserted as to sand- 
stone, namely, that to use granite so as to get the greatest 
resistance to pressure, the stone should be used so that the 
force should be at right angles to the cleavage or bedway of the 
materials. That brings me to this, that granite, like sandstone, 
laid upon its natural bed, will increase in, strength in the ratio 
of its superficies. - However, I repeat as to crushing that, if 
granite is fairly bedded on an equal and resisting foundation, 
no load can in ordinary circumstances crush it. It may be safe 
enough, in dealing with granite, to take from 684 to 848 tons 
per square foot as a fair test of its strength. 


Paving Sets. 
G. F, DEACON. 


Sets when properly secured in position and formed of the 
hardest’stones are so durable, even under the heaviest traffic, 
that it is not worth while to make them more than from 6 to 73 
inches deep. Two depths are employed in Liverpool: the first 
for moderate traffic, averaging 64 inches ;:and the second for 
the heaviest: traffic, averaging 7} inches. .In relation to its 
_other dimensions,-a set should be of such:depth that when the: 
wheel of a heavy cart passes over one edge of its upper surface 


it should not tend to tip. The resultant direction of pressure 


of the load and adjoining sets should, in short, always tend 
to depress the whole set vertically. Where, as frequently 
happens, this precaution is neglected, the maintenance of 
a uniform surface is impossible. This consideration would 
lead fer se, for sets of the above-mentioned depth, to a 
surface of 4 or 5 inches square. Sets of this figure remain 
comparatively stable even on bad foundations and with 
defective joints. There are other influences, however, which 
lead to a modification of this form. It is desirable that 
the width of each set measured along the street should be 
small. If it is large, a horse drawing a heavy load attempting 
to find a joint slips back, and requires an exceptionally wide 
joint to pull him up. The wide joint induces increased wear of 
the upper corners of the sets, and increased noise. In practice 
the author has found that, for all but the softer stones, upon 
which, even if there were no joints, horses could travel with 
facility, it is desirable that the widths of the sets should be such 
that four taken at random, and placed side by side, will not 
measure more than 14 inches across. As in this measurement 
the irregular projections of the sets are taken into account, the 
average surface width is less than 3 inches; and if with this 
width the surfaces are square, the number of longitudinal joints 
1s sO great that it is impossible for the paviors to break joint 
properly, and at the same time to keep the joints close, without 
much loss of time in selecting each set as it is placed. Two or 
more longitudinal joints in nearly the same line, or a single 
rather wide longitudinal joint, almost invariably initiates a 
groove. 


OLD OXFORD, 


LETTER has appeared from Mr. William Morris in 

which he says :—‘‘I wish to ask if itis too late to appeal 
to the mercy of the ‘Dons’ to spare the few specimens of 
ancient town architecture which they have not yet had time to 
destroy—such, for example, as the little plaster houses in front 
of Trinity College, or the beautiful houses left on the north 
side of Holywell Street. These are in their way as important 
as the more majestic buildings to which all the world makes 
pilgrimage. Oxford thirty years ago, when I first knew it, was 
full of these treasures ; but Oxford ‘culture,’ cynically con- 
temptuous of the knowledge which it does not know, and 
steeped to the lips in the commercialism of the day, has made 
a clean sweep of most of them; but those that are left are of 
infinite value, and still give some character above that of 
Victoria Street or Bayswater to modern Oxford. Is it impos- 
sible to make the authorities of Oxford, town and gown, see 
this, and stop the destruction? The present theory of the use 
to which Oxferd should be put appears to be that it should be 
used as a huge upper public school for fitting lads of the upper 
and middle class for their laborious future of living on other 
people’s labour. For my part I do not think this a lofty con- 
ception of the function of a University; but if it be the only 
admissible one nowadays, it is at least clear that it does not 
need the history and art of our forefathers which Oxford still 
holds to develop it. London, Manchester, Birmingham, or 
perhaps a rising city of Australia, would be a fitter place for 
the experiment, which it seems to me is too rough a one for 
Oxford. In sober truth, what speciality has Oxford if it is not 
the genius Joci which our modern commercial Dons are doing 
their best to destroy ?” 


A COUNTY SURVEYORS’ SOCIETY. 


MEETING convened by Mr. T. H. B. Heslop, the county 
A surveyor of Norfolk, was held at the Westminster Town 
Hall on November 19, for the purpose of discussing the 
desirability of forming a County Surveyors’ Society. 

Mr. C. H. Howell, county surveyor of Surrey, was voted to 
the chair. Mr. Heslop informed the meeting that, in reply to 
the forty-two circular letters he had sent out to county surveyors 
in England, thirty-eight replies have been received. Thirty-three 
of these were strongly in favour of forming the Society, and he 
(Mr. Heslop) gathered that the remaining five gentlemen would 
be quite willing to join such a Society when actually formed, 
and therefore there could be no doubt that the wish for such a 
Society was practically unanimous. 

It was proposed by Mr. Groves, county surveyor of Salop, 
and seconded by Mr. Kynnersley, county surveyor of North- 
umberland, “That it is desirable that a County Surveyors’ 
Society be formed for England and Wales, for the purpose of 
watching over all matters affecting the office of county sur- . 
veyors.” Carried unanimously. 

Mr. C. H. Howell was elected president for the year; Mr. 
F. H. Pownall, county surveyor of Middlesex, vice-president ; 
Mr. T. H. B: Heslop, honorary secretary and -treasurer,.and, 
the. gentlemen..present. were formed into, a committee, with. 


power to add. to their number, 


malts 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur Louvre has been enriched by a collection of 
in terra-cotta from Myrina in Asia Minor. 


figurines 
They were found in the explorations of MM. Portier and 
Remnacu, two of the students in the French school at 


Athens. A descriptive catalogue by the discoverers is now 
in the press. 


TuE actors of the Comédie Frangaise have decided that 
it will be impossible for them to be prepared for the repre- 
sentations illustrative of the history of the stage, to which 
we referred last week, at so near a date as December 109. 
They have asked for two months at least for rehearsals. 
The fétes will be commenced on the day appointed, but a 
ball at the Tribunal de Commerce is to be substituted for 
the historical theatrical entertainment in the Opera House. 


As a means towards the accomplishing of the same 
object as the fétes—that is, the relief of the poor of Paris— 
an exhibition of pictures has been opened in M. GrorGES 
Perit’s gallery near the Madeleine. The collection is 
made up of masterpieces by Corot, TRoyon, MILLET, 
Rousseau, DELACROIX, BASTIEN LE PAGE, COURBET, DE- 
TAILLE, DE NeEvuviILLe, and others. They all belong 
to M. Lutz. But if the visitor inquires who the gentle- 
man is who has shown such remarkable taste in the 
acquisition of pictures, he will discover that M. Lutz 
is a shopkeeper in the Rue |’Entrepot, near the Custom 
House, who deals in curriers’ knives and tools used in 
leather-making. He is not one of the wealthy ¢pzccers of 
the city, and his profits are mainly invested in pictures for 
his own delight. Thanks to his judgment, M. Lutz has in 
the course of time gathered works which are enough to 
excite the envy of a grandee. 


THE books on ornament by Dr. DRESSER have always 
secured admirers. He is about to issue, through Mr. 
BaATSFORD, a new work on “ Modern Ornamentation,” which 
will appear in monthly parts. According to the prospectus, 
it will comprise all branches of surface decoration. All the 
designs will be original, and although a few of them have 
been applied to decorative uses in a modified form, they 
have been hitherto unpublished. The majority of those 
used have constituted parts of the decorations of mansions 
and houses which are inaccessible to most persons, hence 
-to the public they will be new. The designs represent 
various periods, from Egyptian to Renaissance, but most 
are somewhat new in character, while a few are perhaps 
altogether novel in their features. The work will be com- 
pleted in ten parts; each has five plates. 


Commissions for architectural work are almost as scarce 
in France as in England. No less than seventy-three plans 
were sent in for the reconstruction of the peristyle of the 
church of St. Eloi, at Dunkirk. It was found, however, 
that in each case there was a departure from the conditions, 
and the whole of the designs are therefore useless. Looked 
at from a distance the competition is suggestive of jobbery. 


M. Hippotyte Artus, the French architect, was killed 
not long since at Rodez, while superintending the works of 
a Franciscan convent at Rodez, which he had designed. 
He slipped on a plank which was resting on scaffolding 
and it gave way. M. Arrus was thrown to the ground 
and suffered such spinal injuries that he died in a few 
minutes. : 


Tue obelisk known as Cleopatra’s Needle, in the 
Central Park of New York, is not able to withstand the 
American atmosphere. Mr. Oman, a Scottish builder, who 
now lives in Nashville, writes to the Sccentific American 
offering a remedy. It is the one which the late Davip 
Bryce, of Edinburgh, was in the habit of prescribing. 
The principal ingredient is boiled linseed oil. The Needle 
would require to be protected from the weather while being 
treated, the moisture in the stone dried out, and the 
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decayed portions carefully removed; the cracks would have: 
to be filled up with the same preparation mixed with ground 
stone. Mr. Oman says that about two years ago he took 
down the Tennessee Bank building. It was built of hard 
blue limestone, like the capitol in Nashville, which is 
scaling very rapidly. He found the pillars of the bank in 
front perfect, while the rear of the building was much 
decayed. The pillars had been treated to a dressing of this 
preparation. When stone has been mended by shellac and 
a hot iron there are signs that the stone, especially in the 
case of granite, has been injured by the heat. 


THE monument which is to be erected by the subscrip- 
tions of the French people to Admiral CourBET ought to 
be a noble work, for three of the principal sculptors in 
France are to co-operate in its production. One is M. PAuL 
Dusols, whose monument of LamoricizrE is known all 
over the world by means of casts and engravings. A 
second is M. FaLqurkrg, who is the author of many public 
memorials in France, and is known to all Parisian badauds 
by the reproduction of his Roman cock-fighter—a figure 
that is never absent from the bronzist’s shops. The third 
of the band is M. Mercié, who modelled the splendid 
group Gloria Victis, ordered by the City of Paris for the 
Square Montholon. The Courbet memorial is to be 
erected in the admiral’s native town, Abbeville. About 
150,000 frs. have been collected, but a much larger sum 
will be obtained before the end of January. The bronze for 
the principal figure will be granted by the Minister of 


Marine. 


Tue new English Dictionary which is being published 
by the University of Oxford, with the aid of the Philologica 
Society, may bring the word “banister” into more general 
use. Although a corruption of “baluster,” and condemned 
by NicHoLson as “improper,” by Stuart (“ Dict. Archit.” 
1830) and GwiLT as “vulgar,” the term had already taken 
literary rank, and has now acquired general acceptance. It 
is said to be used mostly in the plural, and is thus defined:— 
“Slender upright posts or rails, especially those guarding 
the side of a staircase, and supporting the handrail; often 
applied to the whole structure of uprights and handrail.” 
There is authority for the use of the word as far back as 
1667, and Moxon writes of “a pair of stairs with walls, and 
railes and bannisters.” EnricK speaks of “a neat altar 
piece enclosed with rails and banisters.” It is also found in 
the writings of HorAck WALPOLE and SHERIDAN. 


Tue French Chambers voted 20,000 frs. in May last to 
defray the expenses of the funeral of Vicror Hvoo. Five 
times that amount will be needed; for although the funeral 
car was of the simplest kind, in one way or another the cost 
has reached 101,532 frs. Twenty times that sum would 
hardly represent the expenditure in connection with the 
funeral which will not be paid by the national Treasury. 


PoLITICAL excitement carries men very far in election days, 
and in France, as in England, people sometimes lose control 
over themselves. With all their faults the French are proud 
of their public buildings, but one of the latest proposals is 
that the inscription which is seen on many Paris churches, 
forbidding advertisements is not to apply to election placards 
and, if passed, every quoin of vantage can be used by the 
bill-stickers who represent the various political parties. The 
colours used for the paper are always hideous, but they 
penetrate into the stone, and, if the bills are removed, a 
stain remains. It may be a political necessity to withdraw 
subsidies from churches, but so far as we can discover,” 
there is no advantage in degrading them by covering the 
walls with the frenzied appeals for support by every unknown 
candidate. 

Durinc last winter the authorities of the City of Paris 
used 1,146 French tons of salt in melting the snow which. 
fell in the streets, in order that it might be more easily 
carried off by the sewers. The salt cost nearly 7,000/., but 
the money is supposed to be well laid out, for the carting of . 
the snow must have required a much higher outlay. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PAINTED PANELS. 


“HE four panels shown in the illustration are found in 
A the foyer of the theatre at Rouen. They are the 
work of M. PauL ALBERT BAuUDOIN, a native of that city, 
but who has been largely employed in decorative works for 
public buildings in Paris and provincial towns. M. Baupoin, 
having been a pupil of artists such as M. Puvis DE 
CHAvANNES, M. GLEyRE and M. DELAuNAY, is a master in 
several styles, and his success in competitions is therefore 
not surprising. 


BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE AND ART GALLERIES. 


f HE new art galleries of the Corporation of Birming- 

ham form the upper portion of a building in 
continuation of the Council House, and have been erected 
in conjunction with the offices of the gas department, which 
occupy the greater portion of the basement and ground 
floor below the galleries. 

By the erection of these buildings the Birmingham 
Town Council have completed the concentration of their 
offices, and have finished the great municipal edifice which 
stands complete and detached, fronting to four streets. The 
projects of many years are at length worthily fulfilled. The 
erection of municipal buildings was contemplated and dis- 
cussed more than thirty years ago, and in the year 1854 a 
site was purchased at a cost of about 40,0007, A consider- 
able portion of the land was given up to widening the 
streets, 7,000 yards being retained out of 11,500. The 
cost of land in the borough, however, advanced so that the 
value of the residue became much more than double the 
sum paid for the whole. 

In 1870 instructions were issued to architects for an 
open competition in plans for municipal offices and assize 
courts. ‘Twenty-nine sets of designs were sent in, and 
those of Mr. YEOVILLE THOMASON were selected. After 
some delay he was instructed, in February 1873, to pre- 
pare working drawings for the erection of the municipal 
part of the intended buildings only on the southern half of 
the site. A contract was entered into with Messrs. 
BARNSLEY & Sons, and the work was begun by them in the 
spring of 1874, and completed with extensions in the 
beginning of 1879. 

The northern part of the site was reserved for the pur- 
pose of erecting assize courts upon it at some future time, 
but the intention was reconsidered, and it was decided that 
the depth of the land at disposal was not sufficient for that 
object. Suggestions were then made for building temporary 
free art galleries on part of this land. About twenty years 
ago a small art gallery was opened in the building of the 
Central Free Library, and a beginning was made in gather- 
ing a permanent art collection and exhibiting loan collec- 
tions. ‘The idea of an art gallery on a large scale had been 
brought up as a project for the future by local advocates 
for the art education of the people, but was realised sooner 
than had been hoped for. An offer was made by Messrs. 
RICHARD and GEORGE TANGYE to give 10,000/. towards a 
fund for furnishing the galleries, if built, with art collections. 
At this time the Town Council were considering the neces- 
‘sity of providing accommodation for the business of the gas 
department, which was being carried on in the premises 
formerly occupied by one of the Birmingham gas companies, 
whose business was purchased by the borough during the 
mayoralty of Mr. (now the Right Hon.) JosEpH 
(CHAMBERLAIN. 

It was'at length determined by the Council, in 1880, 
under the leadership of Mr. RicHaRD CHAMBERLAIN, the 

‘then mayor, that the Council House should be completed by 
the erection of a building containing rooms for the whole 
-official staff of the gas department and for the transaction 
of all its business, together with an art gallery worthy of the 
borough. The land being granted for the purpose, the 
committee of the gas department undertook the erection 
of the building. 

Mr. THOMASON was instructed to prepare plans in fulfil- 
ment of these objects, and produced a design continuing 
and completing that of the Council House, the elevations, 
though varied according to the internal requirements, com- 
bining to form a consistent whole. ral 


me a oe 


The work was begun at the end of 1880, and the in- 
scription stone was placed in the entrance-hall of the art 
galleries by Mr. RicHARD CHAMBERLAIN on July 19, 188r. 
The gas department have now been in occupation of their 
new premises for some three months, and the work of 
arranging the pictures and specimens of art workmanship 
has been busily proceeding, in preparation for the opening 
of the art galleries by H.R.H. the Prince of WALEs. 

The whole block of buildings has a total frontage of 
about 1,050 feet. The principal front to Colmore Row is 
285 feet in length, and in the centre is the portico and the 
entrance for the use of the Council. In the western wing is 
the business entrance to the town clerk’s department. 
The northern front to Edmund Street is 304 feet in length, 
and in this are two large entrances to the gas offices. The 
west front to Congreve Street is 216 feet in length, and in it 
is an archway leading into the courtyard, and adjoining 
this is a two-storeyed portico under which is the entrance to 
the art galleries. A clock tower is placed at the angle of 
the north and west fronts. The east front to Eden Place is 
240 feet long, and contains two business entrances. The 
dome seen in the view is placed over the principal staircase, 
which stands behind the central entrance, and which leads 
to the reception and banquetting-rooms and the council 
chamber on the first floor. 

The style of the building is Renaissance of a columnar 
type, the details are Classic in feeling, but are varied and 
modified in form. The Corinthian order is used in the 
upper division of the building, but-the capitals diverge con- 
siderably from traditional forms, and in some cases with 
very good effect. The columns and pilasters differ also in 
their diameters, according to the position. The greatest 
amount of originality and picturesqueness is displayed in the 
two porticoes.. The one in the principal front is 60 feet in 
length; the central pediment above it rises to the height of 
go feet, and contains a group of emblematic sculpture by Mr. 
Bouton, of Cheltenham, representing Honour to the Arts 
and Manufactures. Beneath the pediment is a large semi- 
circular arch deeply recessed, the tympanum of which is 
filled by rich glass mosaic, with a well designed figure subject 
illustrative of the Union of Law and Liberty under Municipal 
Government. 

The newly-erected portico of the art galleries stands 
upon a flight of steps, and has two storeys of columns, part 
being square and the remainder round, the upper ones are 
fluted. Internally it has the full height of the facade with- 
out any intermediate floor. The ceiling is worked in 
geometrical patterns of small tiles upon concrete; the floor 
is of mosaic work in patterns of coloured tiles. In the 
pediment is a sculptured group of a very high degree of 
merit—the work of Mr. F. J. Wi tiiamson, of Esher— 
representing Birmingham contributing to the Fine Arts. 

Internally the building contains 140 rooms, 16 of which 
are of large size, ranging from 1,500 to 5,000 superficial 
feet in area. 

The plans published with this number will show the 
arrangement and appropriation of space on the two principal 
floors. The doors, screens, and dados on the ground floor 
are of oak; those on the first floor are chiefly of oak and 
mahogany combined. ‘The reception-rooms and council- 
chamber have columns and pilasters of Devonshire marble 
from the quarries of Messrs. Goap; floors of oak, with 
parquetry borders, and panelled and enriched plaster ceil- 
ings, and form a magnificent suite of state-rooms. The 
offices of the various departments of the Corporation are 
arranged to suit the requirements, and are executed ina 
plain and serviceable style, except the Mayor’s rooms and 
the committee-rooms, in which a more ornate style has been 
adopted. In the reception-rooms the assizes are at present 
held, pending the erection of the Assize Courts. 

‘The entrance-hall of the new art galleries adjoins 
Congreve Street, as shown on the ground-plan ; it is about 
40 feet by 30 feet. ‘The walls are finished in Bath and 
Caen stone, with a dado of various kinds of marble, above 
which is a series of arcades, with semicircular arches in 
stone springing from piers of marble with carved stone 
capitals. The spandrels between the arches are enriched 
with foliated ornament ; on one side the arches are open 
and double, and carried by coupled marble columns. 
Beyond this is seen the staircase of stone, with marble 
handrails and balusters, and leading to a landing or gallery 
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(No. 1) which has its walls of stone worked similar to the 


entrance-hall, and is divided into three parts by stone 
arcades on marble columns as before. Next to this landing, 
and approached by two folding doors under archways of 
marble (the piers and jambs being also of marble), is a 
circular room, 56 feet in diameter and 4o feet in height, 
forming gallery No. 2 on plan. This gallery is appropriated 
for pictures. A lofty archway of marble leads to a smaller 
gallery (No. 3); 52 feet by 30 feet, which will contain 
specimens of Italian art workmanship ; next to this is the 
industrial museum, 97 feet by 52 feet, and 45 feet high, 
divided longitudinally into three divisions by arcades of 
ornamental ironwork in two storeys. The side divisions 
contain each an upper floor, approached by circular iron 
staircases. This gallery will be appropriated to specimens 
of art manufacture of all countries. Continuing onward is 
another small gallery (No. 5) of the same dimensions as 
No. 3. This contains the magnificent collection of Wedg- 
wood ware presented by Mr. RicHarp TANGYE. Two 
archways lead from this to gallery No. 6, 83 feet long by 
43 feet wide and 40 feet high, appropriated for pictures, 

The galleries all communicate with each other by arch- 
ways of marble and stone. ‘They are all varied in design, 
and lighted from above by ceiling lights glazed with toned 
glass, some of them having tinted margins; the coves to 
the ceilings are worked with iron and concrete, and finished 
with stucco panelled and moulded work considerably en- 
riched. The walls are plain plastered, each gallery having 
a mahogany moulded ebonised dado. ‘The floors are paved 
with tiles of various patterns, supported by concrete arches. 
A considerable space is left between the glazed ceilings and 
the roof above; it provides access to the artificial lighting, 
assists ventilation, &c. The roof is worked with wrought- 
iron principals; the purlins are also of iron, the glazed 
portions only being of wood. The portion not glazed is 
covered partly with slates and partly with Newport locking 
tiles. The galleries are lighted artificially with sunlights, 
which are of a special kind, and act also as ventilators, the 
shafts being of iron worked double and finished through 
the roofs with BoyLr’s ventilators. The marble used in the 
columns, doorways, and balustrades is Devonshire, of 
remarkably high quality and figure. 

The principal room on the ground floor—which con- 
tains, as before stated, the offices of the gas department—is 
the general office. It is of the same dimensions as the 
industrial museum above, and 24 feet in height, divided 
along the centre by a row of ornamental cast-iron columns 
to assist the great girders that span the room, and from 
which spring segmental arches of concrete, finished with 
stucco moulded panelling. ‘The fittings of this room are of 
oak, and as all payments of gas accounts are received at the 
counter, this is made the full length of the room. The 
floor on the public side of the counter is paved with black 
and white adamantine tiles. The other offices in this 
department are suites for the committee, the secretary, 
cashier, and accountant—all plain, substantial rooms, fitted 
with oak and of a similar finish to the other offices on the 
same floor of the Council House. 

In the basement are fitting show-rooms, meter-room, 
pipe-stores, inspector’s and other subordinate officers’ rooms. 
There are also packing and store-rooms in a sub-basement. 
In a range of vaults below the footpath in Edmund Street, 
and approached from the basement, is a double set of lava- 
tories, &c., ventilated by flues passing over the area and 
continued up the main walls to the roof. A set of speaking- 
tubes from the secretary’s office is provided to each room 
in the gas department, by means of which all the offices 
are under the control of the secretary. Electric telegraph 
and telephones are .also provided from the _ offices 
to the various gas works, many of them being miles 
distant. The entire art galleries, and all the entrances, 
lobbies, and corridors, are warmed with hot water 
by means of radiators, which, in most cases, have an 
air inlet in connection with them. The gas offices are 
lighted artificially with ventilating lights, chiefly designed by 
the gas engineer (Mr. Hunt), but other systems of-a like 
nature have a trial. Each light has a special flue, termi- 
nating at the roof, many. of them. being finished with a 
Boyir’s, ventilator. The external elevations are of stone, 
part from the Darley Dale Quarries, and part from Horseley 


Castle. Quarries. ; The: elevations, to. the. courtyard)are. of; 


buff brick, with arches of red pressed bricks, and cornices, 
parapets, &c., of stone. As 

The tower at the north-west angle is provided with a 
clock with four dials illuminated and the Westminster 
chimes, all of the highest style of workmanship, by Gitterr 
& Co., of Croydon, and the gift of Mr. Fotterr Os.er. 
The rooms and corridors throughout are well lighted and 
lofty, and there is an absence of sham windows or other 
expedients of getting over the difficulties of the adaptation 
of Classic forms to modern requirements. Had there not 
been any changes of intention as regards the plans, or if the 
whole had been planned at one time, some improvement 
might have been made in the through communication, par- 
ticularly on the ground floor. The numerous, and some- 
times conflicting, requirements of the various occupiers and 
users of the building are, however, found to be generally 
well met and harmonised. 

The narrow gallery across the courtyard marked No. 7 
remains to be executed, and with it the corridors around 
the principal staircase, as shown on the first-floor plan. 

The total cost of the newly-completed structure will 
amount to about 100,c00/, The cost of the whole building, 
with the furniture, will be about 250,000/., by no means a 
large sum when the extent of frontage, the amount of 
accommodation, the solidity of the work, and the richness 
of the design is considered, the cost per cubic foot being 
thirteenpence. 

The recent works have been erected by Messrs. BARNS? 
LEY & Sons, of Birmingham, who also built the first portion 
of the Council House. ‘The external stone carving is by 
Mr. Roppis, and the internal by Mr. Naytor. The orna- 
mental ironwork is by Messrs. Hart, Son, Pearp & Co., 
and by Messrs. BRAawN & Co. The girder work and roof 
principals are by Messrs. FLeErcHER, of Wolverhampton ; 
the marble work by Messrs. BLACKLER, of Torquay ; the 
tiled floors by Messrs. Minton, Houtins & Co. ; the light- 
ing of the art galleries by Messrs. SrrcpE ; and the warm- 
ing and ventilating by Mr. Parson, of London. 

The whole of the work has been executed from the 
designs of Mr. YEovitLE THomason, of John Street, 
Adelphi, London, and Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham ; Mr. 
Cooper WHITWELL being assistant architect, and Mr. W. 
TRAVENA Clerk of works. 


THE JAFFRAY SUBURBAN HOSPITAL. 


HE site of the hospital, which is the gift of Mr. Joun 
JAFFRAY, is a nearly square plot of land at Gravelly 
Hill, near Birmingham, on the eastern side, and containing 
about seven acres bounded on three sides by roads, and on 
the south by the grounds of the residence of Mr. WILLIAM 
Fow.er. ‘The hospital is placed nearly in the centre of the 
land, with a southern aspect to the principal front. 

The building consists of a central portion and two 
boldly projecting wings, and will afford accommodation for 
fifty-two patients, with provision for extension at the rear 
for two wings, that will add fifty-two more patients without 
interfering with the harmony of the internal arrangements or 
affecting the architectural symmetry of the building. The 
central block is devoted to administration purposes, and the 
wards occupy the two wings, and, as the buildings front the 
south, the wards will have the sun falling upon one or other 
of their sides throughout the whole day. 

The hospital is of two storeys, the principal entrance 
being by a central porch, facing a curvilinear carriage drive 
and lawn. The ground floor consists of the entrance hall, 
about 17 feet by 13, and beyond it, right and left, is the 
main corridor leading to the various offices and to the 
wings ; leading from the corridor are the receiving-room 
and other offices connected with the administrative depart- 
ment. 

In the central block there are on the ground floor the 
surgeon’s and matron’s sitting-room, receiving-room, dis- 
pensary, store-room, and officers’ dining-room, and in the 
rear the housekeeper’s store-room, kitchens, and other 
domestic offices. On the first floor are the bedrooms. for’ 
the various officers, linen-room, and nurses’ bedrooms. . A 
third storey, in the roof of the central section, affords’ 
sleeping accommodation for the servants and day nurses 3. 
altogether. there is room for an administrative staff of about! 
twenty persons. ‘The ground-floor -corridor:is paved with! 
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tiles and the upper one boarded ; the interior doors and 
other joinery are red pine varnished. ‘Two lifts are pro- 
vided near the centre of the main corridor, one of them for 
patients and the other for culinary uses. There is a base- 
ment at the rear portion of the premises, where there is a 
considerable fall in the land, so that the boiler-house, coal- 
store, and other conveniences open upon a yard at a level 
with basement floor. 

The external elevation is in the style known as Queen 
Anne or Old English, and is composed of red brick with 
terra-cotta mouldings, string-courses, cornices, and window- 
archways. The architect has relied upon the general lines 
of the structure and the grouping of its various parts for 
effect. The most decorated portion is that about the 
entrance, which is made in a bay slightly projecting from 
the line of the remainder on the frontage. 

The west wing is intended for female and the east for 
male patients—two wards, one on the ground floor, and the 
other on the first floor, being allotted to each class. A 
description of the west ward on the ground floor will 
answer for all. It is entered from the end, and is 54 feet 
6 inches long by 24 feet wide, with a height of 14 feet. As 
it is arranged for twelve beds there will be a cubical space 
of nearly 1,500 feet for each patient. It is planned in such 
a manner that a window is placed between each bed, secur- 
ing abundance both of ventilation and of light. The floor 
is of oak; the walls are plastered. In addition to the 
ventilation furnished by the windows, fresh air is introduced 
by means of Tobin tubes, and circulation maintained by 
extractors, in connection with which are air-passages between 
the ceiling and floor above, communicating with vertical 
shafts. ‘Two open fireplaces, aided by a radiator of hot- 
water pipes, effect the necessary warming. Near the 
entrance of this ward is a room for the accommodation of 
special cases requiring separation from the rest of the 
patients. There is also a kitchen with a small range, and 
a supply of hot and cold water. A lobby, lighted on both 
sides, leads to the projecting octagonal pavilions, in which 
is placed a bath-room, with the bath sunk partly in the floor, 
lavatory, water-closets, and slop-sink—all fitted with the 
newest designs of sanitary appliances. The porch has a 
timber covering, carried upon light stone columns, with 
carved capitals. The roof, of red tiles, is broken over the 
entrance portion by a gable containing a two-light window, 
and decorated with terra-cotta copings and cornices. The 
whole of this portion is surmounted with a panel bearing 
the date 1885, and a round-headed tympanum filled 
with floral terra-cotta ornament. All the windows 
on the ground floor have segment. arches of terra-cotta, 
while those above have horizontal arches with keystones of 
the same material. There is also a cornice of terra-cotta 
and moulded brick beneath the eaves of the roof. There 
is an entrance lodge for the general porter with an ambu- 
lance shed and other offices. 

The whole of the works have been ably executed by 
Messrs. WiLtson & Sons, of Handsworth, Birmingham ; 
the warming and ventilation by Mr. Purpson, of London; 
and the terra-cotta is from the works of Messrs. SMITH 
& Co., of Coalville. The architect is Mr. YEovILLE 
THOMASON, F.R.1.B.A., of ro John Street, Adelphi, London, 
and 40 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 


Rogoues. 


** Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty?’—HAZzLitT. 


THE. WILKIE EXHIBITION. 


Gr Wednesday, the 18th inst., the members of the Royal 

Scottish Academy celebrated the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Sir David Wilkie by dining together in Aitchison’s 
Rooms, Edinburgh. - Among the incidents of the meeting was 
the reading of a letter from Sir J. E. Millais, who expressed his 
opinion that “in the history of art there is no superior to 
Wilkie for knowledge of composition, beautiful and subtle 
drawing, portrayal of character and originality.” How far this 
view of Wilkie’s artis to be accepted cannot. well be discussed 


in these columns, but.it certainly does not correspond with 'the: 


view taken by the painter’s contemporaries. Wilkie died in 
June 1841, in consequence of eating too much fruit in Malta. 
In the year following, an exhibition of 130 of his pictures and 
sketches was held in London at the Royal Institution. It is 
very difficult for any artist to sustain the test of placing a vast 
number of his works side by side, and Wilkie was no exception. 
The following criticism on the pictures appeared at the time, 
and will suggest that old-fashioned critics were more severe 
than their successors :— 

The exhibition contains 130 pictures of the late Sir David 
Wilkie, and 63 of old masters. The latter occupy one room, 
Wilkie two. Although we should prefer a larger contribution 
from many masters and the old schools to such an accumula- 
tion of works by one hand, we duly appreciate the spirit which 
has adopted the present plan. It is a just compliment to 
modern art, and acknowledgment of the high reputation of the 
deceased artist ; we presume, however, it is one which will not 
be repeated under circumstances and claims less urgent. The 
fame of Sir David Wilkie is worthy the homage, and it is paid. 
We rejoice, too, that the public have here the means of review- 
ing their own judgment, of marking the progress of the painter 
whom they delighted to honour, from the day of their early 
approbation to the last effort of his pencil. We think our 
remarks upon Sir David Wilkie as a painter fully borne out by 
the present exhibition of his works. They show a mind, rather 
by accident and circumstance than powerfully by genius im- 
pelled to a particular line, led to adopt in the commencement 
a certain class of subjects and style of painting ; and this bias, 
when he would have changed his manner, influenced and 
shackled him. Had he been at once thrown in the way of 
seeing pictures of the highest class, of the Italian school, and 
those more particularly of effect and celour than of sentiment, 
he would rather have leaned to their manner than to the one 
which in after life he was ever endeavouring, but in vain, to 
discard. He does not appear to have been so much possessed 
of an originality as of a perception of what is good in others, 
and a desire to adopt that good and to improve upon it. And 
this was not always done as a whole; so that in one picture we 
may often see the characters of many masters, sometimes 
incongruously assembled, but always with ingenuity, with pic- 
torial management and ability. He was too soon the painter. 
Forced upon the world and the world’s applause and sub- 
stantial favour, he was not allowed time to hesitate, to question, 
to lay up judgments from which a higher genius might have 
arisen. He was to continue as he had begun, and it is not very 
strange if universal approbation and patronage kept him from 
seeking any thing better. But there is weariness even in fame 
and flattery—that weariness came upon his mind, and he was 
never thoroughly satisfied with his early choice. That it was 
an unfortunate, in some respects an uncongenial, choice, we 
collect from his unceasing efforts, after some years, to divest 
himself of it, and his ever attempting to imitate some master or 
other as opposite and irreconcileable to that early choice as 
possible. His great defect appears to have been an absence of 
perception of the “beautiful.” With a disposition to work out 
minutely, and to an excess, what was before him to do, from 
nature, he too often elaborated deformity. Beauty had not 
enough of character for his bent; it was too simple—an 
exquisitiveness not to be portrayed by many strokes ; character, 
indeed, it has, but not peculiarities to be mastered and finished 
at the pencil’s point. We have not seen a single picture by his 
hand in which there is real feminine beauty.. We doubt if he 
could have thoroughly received, for he never attempted to make 
them his own, as he did the excellences of almost every other 
master, the purity of Raphael’s, or the more human loveliness 
of Correggio’s Madonnas. He was too early forced upon 
character, in the generally received sense of the word, character 
of delineation, and missed for ever that of higher mind and 
feeling. . 

No. 1. “King George the Fourth’s Entrance to his Palace 
of Holyrood House, the 15th August, 1822.” This picture 
justifies some of the above remarks. It is a mixture of styles. 
The trumpeters on the right are like Velasquez—the back- 
ground, after Rembrandt ; other parts in the manner of inferior 
masters. There is great ingenuity in endeavouring to make these 
imitations unite ; the consequence is that they do so to a certain 
extent, so that, without considering what the subject should 
really represent, we are pleased with the general pictorial 
effect. In this view it is perhaps his best picture. But 
examining it for its purpose, we find it lamentably deficient. A 
king comes to his own palace, a visitor too, amongst his people 
seldom seen. There should be joy and welcome, a princely 
dignity and love ; there lies the poetry. What have we? the 
king was in his own person the gentleman, the dignified 
prince. Sir David has made him look like a hairdresser. His 
attitude is of ungentlemanly pride, assumed ; there is none of 
the condescension of dignity. Then, though he is supposed to 
be supported and attended by a retinue of his nobles, he seems 
to stand alone, he is unconnected, So it is with those who 
receive him; a very few seem employed in that cold duty; 


| there is not’ a crowd of worthies, the choice of the land, but 
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room for mere vulgar curiosity with appropriate figures. The 
whole colouring is sombre to a degree, of ill omen to a prince 
coming to Holyrood. The brown background, the tone of the 
architecture is dismal, unjoyous, and not imposing in design. 
There is a vieing of the low with what should be the great, and 
it is uncertain which predominates. There must be false per- 
spective in some of the heads. Some boys above and below 
Sir Walter Scott have immense heads, larger than of the men 
around them, and Sir Walter’s greatly exceeds those of his com- 
panions. The Earl of Arran presents the keys as if in fear lest 
they should go off and detonate devastation—he holds them so 
ungracefully at his arms’ length, and a girl is seen shrinking 
back, as if from dread of an explosion. The subject should be 
great and joyous. The picture is anything but joyous, and 
greatness it has none. No. 2. “ The Siege of Saragossa.” We 
have ever been annoyed at this picture in print. It is most un- 
poetically treated, of vulgar stride and violence, ostentatiously 
dragging forth a piece ofordnance. It might have been matter 
of fact, but it uncharms the incident of its high virtue. The 
maid is not only ugly, but a brutal virago of the lowest 
class. It is affectedly energetic, and is therefore really tame. 
No.3. “ The Guerilla Taking Leave of His Confessor.” The con- 
fessor is a good figure ; in the boy we recognise imitation of 
Murillo. No. 4. “ Her Majesty Queen Victoria.” This is like 
a German toy standing on its own wooden petticoat. It is alike 
unfortunate in colour and design. No. 5. “The Guerilla’s 
Return to his Family.” Here the woman, who should be most 
interesting, is very ugly. No. 6. “ Guerilla Council of War in 
a Spanish Posada.” This is well grouped, and two figures are— 
Good-news and Attention. The woman in the background has 
hard spots for eyes ; this was not uncommon in some of the 
later pictures. The finished sketch of “Blind Man’s Buff” 
(No. 8) is not better than the picture. No. 9. “ Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria at her First Council.” This is not treated so 
as to give the elevation the subject demands. The hard lines 
of eyes and mouth of the Queen make her look like a painted 
sixpenny doll; her left hand seems crippled, emblematical of 
half the fact, as she is surrounded by Ministers who crippled 
both. 

No. to, “John Knox Preaching,” is well known by the 
print. The figures always appeared to us too large for the 
scene they act in, and there are by far too many principal 
figures. ‘The importance is divided. The coarse violence of 
Knox, perhaps true enough to fact, does not accord with a 
poetical—or historical, if the word be more artistical—treat- 
ment. With the two placid women before him, the Reformer 
is like a vulture going to pounce upon two doves. The picture 
exhibits a powerful management of light and shade, and some 
very good colouring. There is a female head in the corner 
like one of Bassan’s, but strangely large and out of drawing. 
No. 11. “ The Penny Wedding.” One could not expect much 
beauty for a penny, though at a wedding, and there is none. 
The men playing are good. No. 12, “The Fortune-teller,” is 
well composed ; would have been better with a little more 
depth of colour. No. 13. “ Portrait of His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington.” Undignified, and therefore untrue. No. 14. 
“Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Gazette of the Battle of 
Waterloo.” This is, perhaps, Wilkie’s very best picture. It is 
well coloured, well composed, and well grouped ; the figures 
have their proper room, and there is plenty of character. No. 15. 
“Blind Man’s Buff.” This reminds one of Ostade, and, as in 
Ostade, the background is best. Here was an opportunity of intro- 
ducing female beauty, yet there isnone. There is something dis- 
agreeable in the repetition of hips and elbows: they border on 
deformity. No, 16, “The Sick Chamber,” is quite unworthy 
Sir David’s pencil. No. 17. “Napoleon and Pius VII. at 
Fontainebleau.” The figure of the Pope is good and ex- 
pressive, it is finely painted ; not so satisfactory is the figure of 
Napoleon. No. 18. “Columbus.” The best of this is the 
figure of the boy in blue. No. 19. “ The Rabbit on the Wall.” 
This is a very good and pleasing picture, extremely natural, 
well-coloured, and of good effect. It is a pretty subject, and 
fully expressed ; the wonderment and the whole character of 
the child is admirable. No. 20, “The Wardrobe Ransacked,” 
is not harmoniously and agreeably coloured: the red pre- 
dominates. No. 21. “Sketch of Reading the Will.” Slight— 
of composition only. No. 22, “The Death of Sir Philip 
Sydney,” is not made interesting. No. 23, “Study of the 
Gentle Shepherd,” is very poor. The face is dingy, and of the 
same texture and colour as the sky. No. 24. “Finished 
Sketch for the Picture of the Village Festival.” This is not 
agreeable in colouring: particularly unpleasant are the red 
spots. No.25. “The Errand Boy.” Another opportunity for 
beauty lost. No. 26. “ Death of the Red Deer.” There is 
individual character, but there is little that is agreeable. 
No. 27. “The Newsmongers.” How could Sir David bring 
his hand to such vulgarity? What an ugly creature is the 
female figure! Nos. 28, 29, and 30. “ Portraits.” The last 
only is good. No. 31, “The Jew’s Harp,” is very dingy. 
No. 32, “ The Bagpiper,” is in the exaggerated spotty red style 
of colouring. No. 33, “Scene from Gentle Shepherd,” has 


little to recommend it. No. 34. “The Cut Finger.” The old 
woman is very good ; she has been used to bind up cut fingers 
—all else is deformity. No. 36, “The Nursery,” is clever—in 
vain we look for beauty. No. 37. “Head of John Norman, 
Blacksmith of the Village of Cults.” We presume Sir David 
owed him a grudge. No. 38, “Scene from ‘ The Abbot? of Sir 
Walter Scott,” is clever. No. 39. “Sketch for Picture of John 
Knox Preaching.” Our remarks upon the picture suffice. 
No. 40. “ Benvenuto Cellini and the Pope.” This is a fine 
picture, powerful and well coloured—the Pope in particular. 
There is vigour and freshness in it ; perhaps it is the most suc- 
cessful of this class. No. 42, “The Parish Beadle,” is a little 
forced, but very good of the kind. All is true in character: 
the hard beadle, the apathy of the monkey, the instinct of the 
dog, that, in sympathy with his master, knows the beadle. 
No. 43. “ The Breakfast.” A subject not worth painting—the’ 
old woman is good, why should not the girl have been pretty ? 
No. 44. ‘ Distraining for Rent.” What could induce a painter 
of any mind to perpetuate so dismal, so disagreeable an occur- 
rence? It is unmitigated distress, without one object of com- 
pensation, nothing the mind can take refuge in. It is not satire 
to gratify our indignation, nor is there display of virtue to. 
reconcile the spectator to the scene. There might have been 
suffering beauty. No. 45. “George the Fourth in Highland 
Costume.” Unfortunate in attitude, and colour, and every- 
thing. No. 46. “H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex in Highland 
Costume.” The dog and background like Titian, and excellent. 
The figure of his royal highness is affected, theatrical. No. 47, 
“Duncan Grey,” is dirtily painted. Here, too, should have 
been beauty, but there is none. No. 48, “The Card. Players,” 
is very well painted and coloured ; but what a deformity is the 
woman! The best figure is the man scratching his head. - 
No. 49, “ Guess my Name,” is not bad ; the figure in the back- 
ground very good—a shrewd old man he well delineates. 
No. 50, “ The ‘Pedlar,” is very disagreeable in colour—the girl 
is hideous. . 

No. 51. “Queen Mary escaping from Lochleven Castle.” 
We are here little interested for the beautiful Mary, who is» 
an unbeauteous lady’s maid. This is undignifying history ; 
the colour is dismal, and the manner of painting gives it the 
appearance of dropping with damp. ‘This peculiarity we have 
often noticed, not only in Sir David, but more than one of 
his imitators. No. 52, “Study for Village Politicians,” has 
nothing to recommend it ; nor has No. 53, “A Landscape,” 
which, as lovers of landscape, we abominate. Nor can we say 
anything in favour of No. 54, “Sketch for Village School.” 
We should not, however, criticise mere sketches, which are 
not supposed to express all the painter means. No. 55, “ The 
Rent Day,” is a celebrated picture, but, to our minds, very dis- 
agreeable. It has not one incident of interest, and has the sin 
of unnecessary deformity. No. 56, “Scotch Baptism,” is a 
very dingy performance. No. 57, ““The Confessional,” very 


clever and pleasing. No. 58, “ Portrait of the late Lady Lynd- 


hurst,” is very good, but has the peculiarity of Sir David’s 
pencil in eyes and mouth. No. 59, “ Portrait of Thos. Wilkie, 
Esq.,” is good and unaffected. No. 60, ‘“ Portrait of Sir James 
M‘Gregor, Bart., M.D.,” is very bad ; the hair vile. No. 61, 
“The Highland Family,” is very good, and true to nature, in 
his best style of composition and colour. No. 62, “The China 
Menders,” is well painted, in part an imitation of ‘Teniers and 
Ostade—has in part the thinness of the one, and the substance 
of the other master. No. 63, ‘Sketch of two of the Daughters 
of the late Rev. Dr. Thomson,” is rather weak. From Nos. 
64 to 107 inclusive are studies and sketches, with th. exception 
of No. 84, which is a finished picture. As studies they are 
interesting ; and where not very good we should bear in mind 
that they were for the painter’s use, not exhibition. No. 64, 
“Sketch for a Picture of Burying the Regalia of Scotland,” is 
not a very successful imitation of Rembrandt’s manner—it 
wants Rembrandt’s mystery. The “ Two Figures in Picture of 
the Bride” are very good. So is No. 66, “ Portrait of Miss 
Wilkie.” The child in No, 67, “A Mother Teaching her Child 
to Pray,” is in his best manner. No. 68, “ The Sick Chamber,” 
is of no promise. No. 69 is a very good portrait of a gentleman 
in a Dutch dress. It is strange that so many painters should 
fail in their portraits of the “Great Duke.” No. 70 is not an 
exception—it has nothing great. No. 71, “ William the Fourth,” 
has a painful expression. It is a pity that the sketch of Prince 
Talleyrand is so slight ; it wants the stronger markings of cha- 
racter. No. 73, “The Cut Finger,” is more than a cut finger 
—it is an eyésore. “ Portraits of Children of Major and 
Mrs. Winfield,” No. 74, is very clever. “Queen Adelaide on 
Horseback,” No. 75,” is very commonplace, the best part of 
which is the horse. No. 76 is a capital sketch, and full of 
character. ‘A Spanish Sefiorita with her nurse, a native of 
the Asturias, walking in the Prado of Madrid.” No, a7; 
“Samuel and Eli,” is not very indicative of character, nor is 
No. 78, “ Two Figures in Spanish dresses,” very well defined. 
Is the one child or man? “A Female adjusting her Hair,” 
No. 79, is certainly very bad ; and No. 80, “ The Breakfast,” a 
sketch, is only remarkable for poverty of colour. 
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No. 81, “ The Encampment of the Sheik and Arabs who ac- 
companied Sir David Wilkie to the Dead Sea and Jericho,” is an 
interesting sketch. No. 82, “Our Saviour at Emmaus,” fails 
in expression, and does not indicate what, perhaps, the painter 
meant his picture to be. ‘Christ before Pilate, painted in 
Jerusalem,” is curious as showing Sir David’s manner of work- 
ing. It has not the promise of a picture. The locality is 
unfavourable, and seems to have impressed the mind more 
strongly than the event. No. 84, “The Whiteboy’s Cabin,” is 
a finished picture, in which the woman is Sir David's 
nearest approach to female beauty. The child is excellent, and 
true to nature. There is too much of the peculiar wet manner ; 
it is, however, very good. No. 85 is a very unmeaning poor 
bit of landscape. Nor is No. 86, “A Kitchen,” better. No. 87. 
“Portrait of the late Sir David Wilkie.” We can easily 
imagine that we see in this portrait the mind of the painter ; it 
has a look of searching fcr something to do, rather than of 
decision. No. 88, “ Portrait of Thomas Wilkie, Esq.,” seems 
changed in colour. No. 89 is a very good “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Riddell, niece of Sir David Wilkie.” Nos. 90, 91, and 92 are 
mere ideas of the pictures—‘‘ The Blind Fiddler,” ‘“ Reading 
the Will,” and “The Wardrobe Ransacked.” Sir David must 
have remembered his home with pleasure and exactness (as 
amiable men generally do). No. 93 verifies the old saying, 
“that home is home, be it never so homely.” No. 94, “ The 
Nativity,” the figures in the dresses of the country, is a 
sketch of much promise. Rembrandt was in the painter’s 
mind. No. 95, ‘“ William the Fourth,” better, perhaps, be- 
cause less true than the former. Few can nowadays endure 
allegory, that riddle in paint seldom worth discovering ; 
nor does Sir David’s undertaking, No. 96, “Sketch for an 
Allegorical Picture,” tend to reconcile us to it. Nor can we 
have anything to say in favour of Nos. 95, 96, and 97—‘ William 
the Fourth,” “Sketch for an Allegorical Picture,” and “ Queen 
Adelaide.” No. 97, “ Portrait of the Persian Prince Halakoo 
Mirza,” has the true look of a study from nature. No. 98, “ The 
Turkish Letter-writer,” painted at Constantinople, will ever 
bear the stamp of the master. It is no wonder that Sir David 
was no great landscape painter, brought up amid such unpaint- 
able scenery as that of No. 99, “ View looking to the West of 
the Church and Manse of Cults, as they now appear.” No. 100 
is a very capital sketch of a Jewish woman and her child, drawn 
in Jerusalem. No. Io is a very good sketch of “‘ Two Figures 
for the Picture of Josephine and the Fortune-teller.” There is 
not much in the “Interior of Pitlessie Mill, in the parish of 
Cults,” No. 102. No. 103 is an unimportant sketch, “ The 
Letter of Introduction.” No. 104, ‘‘ The Female Figure in the 
Picture of Queen Mary,” is a good study ; nor need less be said 
ef No. 105, “A Jewish Family.” We do not recognise Samuel 
or Eli in any of the “ Five Heads,” the commencement of a 
picture of Samuel and Eli, No. 106. No. 107, “H.R.H. the 
Duke of Sussex,” is a good sketch. 

We now leave the sketches. There is disagreeable colour- 
ing in No. 108, “ The Pifferari,” with pilgrims playing hymns 
to the Madonna, nor has it much charm in composition or sub- 
ject. Wecannot admire No. 1o9, “ Portrait of Mrs. Maberly” ; 
it has his peculiar method of lines and dots for eyes and mouth, 
giving an appearance that nature never gives; the most dis- 
agreeable eyes and mouths do not tell harshly upon the sight. 
No. [10 is a rather dingy “ Portrait of William Stodart, Esq.” 
No. 111 is the most singular “ Portrait of Master Robert 
James Donne,” which, when exhibited at the Academy, made 
people stare with astonishment. It shows conspicuously 
two of Sir David’s pictorial vagaries, dots and lines for 
eyes and mouth, and such hair as never human, or any 
other being ever possessed. No. 112, “ Portrait of Mrs. Win- 
field, a niece of Sir D. Wilkie,” is not over feminine. No. 113, 
“The Princess Doria washing the Pilgrim’s feet,’ has some 
good colouring and effect, but there is something vulgar in it. 
The interest is not manifest. “The Vision,” subject from 
Burns’s Poem, No. 114, is anything but a poet’s vision. It is to 
be presumed that 115, “ Digging for Rats,” is changed—it looks 
dirty. We have not seen anything worse by Sir David than 
116, a “Lady taking Tea.” No. 117, “The Blind Fiddler, a 
sketch,” deserves little notice. Nor can much commendation 
be given to the ill-coloured “Sunday Morning,” No. 118. Nor 
to the duplicate 118, ‘‘ Village Politicians,’ which is weak and 
dirty. The ‘ Hookabardar,” No. 119, is very good. The 
“Card Players, a sketch,” No. 120, is very vile. No. 121. 
“ The Cottar’s Saturday Night, a sketch.” Somewhat in imita- 
tion of Rembrandt in chzaro-oscuro, but it wants colour and 
greys to relieve the brown. Here, again, is an opportunity of 
introducing graceful figures lost. The “Portrait of Daniel 
O’Connell, Esq.,” has much of reality. No. 123. “ The Duke 
of Wellington and his Charger.” The background and the 
horse are very good, but the duke is a decided failure ; he 
looks mean and frightened, which the great duke could not be, 
not even in compliment to the “Company of Merchant 
Taylors,” possessors of the picture. No. 124. “Alfred in the 
Neatherd’s Cottage, with portrait of Sir David Wilkie in the 
background.” This will be more valuable as containing the 


portrait of Sir David than the character of Alfred. The child 

at the fire is hideous, out of drawing, and deformed ; and where 

was the necessity of the ugliness? No. 125 is a colourless 

“ Landscape with Sheep-washing,” and a lack of all freshness 

that makes landscape agreeable. It has neither blue sky, no, 

nor grey, nor green grass—the whole land with its trees is as 

monotonous as the sheep. This picture is well known by its 

engraving, and has been much admired. Yet what pastoral 

eclogue but a burlesque—and it is too tame for that—could be 

written from it? It serves to show what a landscape should ~ 
not be. No. 126, “Portrait of Mathias Prime Lucas, Esq., 

President of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital,” is probably very | 
like, but it does not elevate the subject. No. 127, ‘ Landscape, 

Sheep-washing, study for the picture,’ is worse than the © 
picture. “The Recruiting Party,” No. 128, has a dirty, dis- , 
agreeable look. ‘The two last are portraits ; the one should not 

have been exhibited, as only of private value. No. 129. ‘ Por- 

traits of the late Rev. David Wilkie, Minister of Cults, and of Mrs. 

Wilkie, the parents of Sir’ David Wilkie.” We are -too near 

Sir David’s time to render this family group important. In 

this prying age nothing is left zgvofum, and everything taken 

pro mirifico. The last, “ Portrait of Lady Mary Fitzgerald,” 

is very good. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE usual meeting of this association was held in the 
Professional Hall, 20 George Street, last week. The 
president, Mr. Browne, occupied the chair, After the usual 
preliminary business was disposed of, a paper on book ornament 
was read by Mr. Waterston, in which was pointed out matters 
artistic and technical worthy of intelligent study by all who — 
would achieve success as designers. The paper was illustrated 
by a collection of specimens of typography, printers’ ornament 
and bookbinding, showing the characteristic styles of the 
various periods and nationalities from the fifteenth century to 
the end of the eighteenth century. The connection of the 
architects and artists in Italy, Germany, and France with the 
printers of the Renaissance period was shown, and a study of 
their work recommended. ‘The study of the work of modern 
designers and modern printers in colour and black and white 
was also recommended, that the possibilities of modern 
technical appliances and processes might be understood and 
taken advantage of for modern design. A vote of thanks 
to the lecturer and the announcement of the business for 
next meeting concluded the proceedings. 


SIGHT AND SEEING. 


N Wednesday, in last week, Mr. Herkomer, A.R.A., 
C) delivered his inaugural address as Slade Professor in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford. The Professor took as his subject 
“ Sight and Seeing,” and enlarged upon the difficulty mankind 
has in really seeing what is before its eyes, owing to the pre- 
valence of ignorance, prejudice, and habit. In regard to his own 
art, he ridiculed the notion of attempting to reproduce nature 
from memory, notes, or hasty sketches, and advocated constant 
study and contact with the facts as the secret of truthful and 
intelligible work. Our judgments were affected by associa- 
tions ; wedid not realise how much we were led by the nose as 
in the associations called up by the toys of our chilchood. Dt 
was self-control that kept the influence of the lullaby in place. 
And it was not emotional, nor the result of knowledge; it was 
not knowledge only; it was seeing, though a certain amount of 
knowledge was in all good art. The work that looked most in- 
spired was that drawn immediately from the fountain-head, 
from nature. He instanced Menzel, who had the blessed power 
of drawing a thing as it was, not as he likedit. His very 
friends deplored that he would not do without nature. Most 
would acknowledge that much self-deception—so knowledge 
may be interpreted—influenced the work of the studio. 
Most vivid impressions were turned aside by such influences. 
The Professor illustrated this by an account of how he painted 
an impressional portrait of Richard Wagner, the composer. 
He had never had a sitting, properly so called, but only a 
month’s seeing. Tired out at last, he determined to try what 
his memory would do to furnish him with a face only inwardly 
visible. At last he got a sitting, and found he had only to make 
a slight correction in the drawing of the ear and of the outer 
angle of the chin. He must confess, however, that although 
the work looked bright, there was nothing positively natural 
correctly drawn. The picture was a compromise, but one that 
might have been made had he had the living form before him 
whilst working. The effort of memory involved was parallel to 
and as exhausting as some great physical effort. He was not 
refreshed and at rest till Wagner had left the country. There 
was, on the other hand, a blindness that was akin to godliness ; 
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the blindness of a mind filled with the noblest conceptions, that 
refused altogether to see what was mean and base. The rO< 
fessor concluded by a brief sketch of the duties of his chair, as 
he conceived them. He deprecated teaching art as an accom- 
plishment ; but the methods of art should be shown. He 
intended to have talking lectures and practical lectures. In 
the latter he meant to paint heads before an audience selected 
by some as yet unsettled process from that of the talking 
lectures. His greatest pleasure would be to have under- 
graduates among that number. On his return from America 
he hoped to do justice to a chair which had been raised to 
exceptional importance by one of the greatest spirits that 
England had ever known. 

On the conclusion of the discourse, the Vice-Chancellor 
bade the Professor hearty welcome as the successor of a 
remarkable person, who could not be réduced to ordinary rule 
and measure, but who would always be remembered in Oxford 
with special admiration and affection. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT WHITEHALL. 


HE Board of Whitehall Court, Limited, have communicated 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works their intention to 
apply to Parliament in the ensuing session for the necessary 
powers to secure the formation of a new approach to the 
Victoria Embankment from the Horse Guards. In order to 
carry out the proposed improvement it will be necessary to 
remove Lord Carrington’s house, 8 Whitehall Yard, the house 
at present occupied by the Army Medical Board, and No. 5 
Whitehall Yard, while Lord Gage’s house and garden, No. 4 
Whitehall Yard, a small portion of the Public Ornamental 
Gardens, for which land will be given in exchange, and a 
portion of the garden attached to the Board of Trade will have 
to be acquired. The greater portion of the freehold of the land 
sought to be obtained is the property of the Crown, and the 
Board state that they are in a position, by means of various 
existing contracts and agreements with the Crown, to secure all 
necessary consents on quite exceptional terms. The directors 
have been able to secure the hearty co-operation of the Treasury 
and of Her Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues in 
a great measure, owing to the fact that this approach is 
identical with that recommended in the report of the Thames 
Embankment Commissioners of 1861. The Bill, which will be 
presented to Parliament, will authorise the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to contribute towards the expense of the proposed 
improvement. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE third of the series of lectures was delivered in the 
rooms on Thursday evening in last week—the president, 
Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, in the chair—by Mr. John Baird, 
F.R.I.B.A., his subject being “ Heraldry.” The lecturer gave 
a short historical account of the origin and progress of the 
ancient science, described the original organisation of the 
Heralds College, founded in 1400, with its varied duties and 
extensive powers ; the custom of inquisitorial visitation for the 
purpose of ascertaining that none had wrongly assumed arms 
begun in 1529, lasting down till the time of William and Mary. 
A notice of the offices in the still-existing Heralds College— 
king-at-arms, herald, and pursuivants—differing in the three 
kingdoms, concluded this division of the paper. The second 
part contained a minute account of component parts of heraldry. 
The numerous heraldic forms were shown by black board 
sketches and illustrative prints and drawings. At the close a 
hearty vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Baird. 


THE EDINBURGH CROSS. 


@ Monday the new Market Cross, or “ Mercat Cross,” of 

Edinburgh was unveiled by Mr. Gladstone, at whose 
expense it has been erected. The last cross of Edinburgh was 
built in 1617, and was demolished in 1756 “for the horrid 
crime of being an encumbrance to the street.” But there was 
a much older cross, dating as far back in the burgh records as 
1477, and thirty years earlier in the record of St. Giles. That 
older cross, which was repaired or rebuilt in 1555, occupied a 
site not very far removed from that of the cross of 1617. The 
position of the latter is marked by a stone circle in the cause- 
way, in front of the police buildings in the High Street ; the 
former stood about fifty yards further up the street. The site 
of the new cross is in neither of these positions, but is off the 
line of thoroughfare, in the open space between the eastern 
end of St. Giles’s Cathedral and the police chambers. Since 
the old cross was removed, proclamations have been read on 
the stone circle above referred to as marking its site. They 


will henceforth be made, of course, from the top of the new 
cross. 

Some of the prints of Old Edinburgh, says the Scotsman, 
show the cross, but always on so small a scale as to give 
scarcely any indication of its design. None of them, however, 
raise a doubt as to the substantial accuracy of the description 
and drawing given by Arnot in the 1788 edition of his “ History 
of Edinburgh,” and these have been taken by Mr. Sydney 
Mitchell as sufficiently correct to serve as a guide in the restora- 
tion of the cross, but the study of many other structures in 
Scotland of that period has been usefully brought to bear on 
the work. Few portions of the cross of 1617 remain, but, 
fortunately, the shaft or column, which may be regarded as its 
chief element, still exists, and has been incorporated in the 
restoration. In taking the shaft down in 1756 it was broken, 
and the fragments have been joined by coring the shaft and 
running up through it a bronze tube. The capital of the column 
is also a part of the old cross, but the unicorn which surmounts 
it 1s a recent work. 

The five medallions, which were removed from the cross 
when it was demolished in 1756, and which Sir Walter Scott 
brought to Abbotsford in 1814, are not replaced in the edifice. 
One of them, however, which shows a quaint version of the 
city arms has been reproduced. The other four contain 
bas-reliefs of heads, which are not fine either in design or 
execution, and the architect has not thought them of sufficient 
merit or interest to make it desirable to place mere copies of 
them in the restored cross. Their places have been taken by 
panels showing the arms of the United Kingdom, as quartered 
in Scotland, the arms of Scotland, of England, of Ireland, of 
the city of Edinburgh (copied from the medallion at Abbots- 
ford), of the burgh of Canongate, now incorporated with 
Edinburgh, of Leith, the seaport of Edinburgh, and of the 
University of Edinburgh or “ Town’s College.” The mould- 
ing which surrounds these panels is copied from that. sur- 
rounding the original medallions. The column with its capital 
and the five medallions at Abbotsford appear to be the only 
parts of the old cross which are now known to exist. There 
is nothing to show that any parts of the cross of 1617 are 
incorporated in the octagonal tower at the west end of Porto- 
bello, though it is possible that some of the stones in the tower 
may have belonged to the cross of 1555; and the gargoyle, 
now at Maxton House, and formerly at Lixmount, which is 
sometimes spoken of as part of the old cross, has almost 
certainly belonged to some ecclesiastical edifice. The lower 
part of the cross on which the column stands is an octagon, 
16 feet in diameter, and 16 feet high to the top of the parapet. 
At the angles of the octagon are eight Ionic columns, and from 
each of their capitals a bastion or rounded turret is corbelled 
out. The volutes of the capitals of these columns are placed 
diagonally in the quaint fashion characteristic of the period, 
and the shafts have a strongly marked entasis. In the curtains 
or flat spaces of the parapet between the bastions are the eight 
medallions or panels just referred to as having coats-of-arms 
sculptured on them. Between the Ionic columns are eight 
semicircular arches with keystones, and in the tympanum of 
each is a small circular panel, bordered by a rich moulding. 
In the centre of that arch which constitutes the eastern face 
of the octagon—that is, in its old position—is an oak door, 
studded with copper nails, and having thistle-ends to its orna- 
mental iron hinges. By this door access is obtained to a stair 
which leads to an open platform on the top of the octagonal 
structure, upon which about thirty people can stand. The 
platform is 13 feet from the ground, and the parapet is 3 feet 
high. One band of carving, which consists of a series of flutes, 
is carried entirely round the cross. Two other bands appear 
on the corbels of the bastions—one consisting of thistles and — 
thistle-leaves, and the other of an egg-and-dart pattern. At the 
springing of the arches an architrave moulding is carried com- 
pletely round the building, interrupted only by the eight Ionic 
columns. From each bastion projects a gargoyle of simple but 
effective design. Round the base are three steps, which add to 
the height of the structure. Rising from the centre of the roof 
of the platform is the old shaft—octagonal in section—with its 
capital and unicorn. The height of the top of the unicorn from 
the street is nearly 4o feet. 

The cross is built of a hard, durable stone from the Her- 
mand Quarry, near Mid Calder. This stone has been chosen 
partly for its durability, and partly because it gives less of a 
look of newness to the edifice than would be given by most 
stones. The foundation-stones, the steps of the stair, and the 
large slabs which form the platform are of white rock from 
Hailes Quarry. The mason work is all irregularly scabbled, 
and the stones are laid in courses of varying heights. The 
whole work has been carried out in a thoroughly satisfactory — 
manner by the sole contractor, Mr. James Slater, 71 Albert 
Street. The building is complete, with the exception of an 
inscription, which is to be placed in the tympanum of the arch 
over the door, and it is hoped that this will be written by Mr. 
Gladstone himself. 

The whole effect of the cross is quaiat and picturesque, and 
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exhibits the richness of detail which was a characteristic of 
Scottish buildings of its time and class, To the architect, Mr. 
Sydney Mitchell, too much praise cannot be accorded for the 
manner in which he designed and personally superintended the 
restoration of the cross. Himself an archeologist, he has gone 
into the matter as a labour of love as well as of professional 
practice, and the restored cross will not only be a memorial of 
Mr. Gladstone’s happy connection with Edinburgh city and 
county, but of the professional skill of the architect of its 
restoration. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
AND CHURCH BUILDING. 


HE Council of the Incorporated Free and Open Church 
Association having addressed a letter to the Marquis of 
Salisbury complaining of the manner in which the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners administer the fund which they inherited from 
the Church Building Commissioners, and suggesting the repeal 
of the various Church Building and New Parishes Acts, some 
eighteen in number, which, they submit, throw difficulties in the 
way of church extension, his lordship has, through his secre- 
tary, replied as follows :— 


Foreign Office, November 17, 1885. 
‘Sir,—I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th inst., and its 
enclosures. In reply, | am to say that Lord Salisbury is not 
sufficiently familiar with the Church Building and New Parishes 
Acts to be able to express an opinion on the matter you have 
submitted to him; but he is quite aware of their complicated 
and difficult character, and of the advantage which would result 
from their consolidation and reform, if the opportunity should 

be given for that purpose.—I am, your obedient servant, 
R. T..GUNTON. 


THE LEGALITY OF CHANCEL GATES. 


NS application was made lately in the Liverpool Consistory 

Court for a faculty to authorise the erection of chancel 
gates in the church of St. Agnes, Toxteth Park. The design 
by Mr. Pearson, R.A., was produced, and showed gates of open 
brasswork 4 feet high, the dwarf wall of the chancel being about 
3 feet high. There was no opposition. 

Mr. W. D. Thurnam, solicitor, began by calling attention to 
the statement in Burns’s “ Ecclesiastical Law ” :—“ Chancel, 
cancellus, seemeth properly so called @ cancellis, from the 
lattice-work partition betwixt the choir and the body of the 
church, so framed as to separate the one from the other, but 
not to intercept the sight. By the rubric before the Common 
Prayer it is ordained that the chancels shall remain as they 
have done in times past.” 

The earliest reported case on the subject is that of the 
church of St. Barnabas, Pimlico (Beal v. Liddell, Moore Sp. 
Rep., 77), in which Dr. Lushington, sitting in the Consistory 
Court of London in 1855, declined to grant a faculty to remove 
the chancel screen with gates which was in the church at the 
time of consecration, on the ground that it was not clearly con- 
trary to law ; but he added that in his opinion such separations 
between the chancel and the nave were objectionable. It is 
very easy to separate the declaration of the law from the odzter 
dictum in this judgment, when it is remembered that thirty 
years ago this particular parish was convulsed over such 
matters as preaching in a surplice, surpliced choirs, floral deco- 
rations, choral services, and the like, all of which are now 
accepted on all sides and by all parties in the Church. 

The next reported decision is that of Lord Penzance, in the 
Hatcham case (Bradford v. Fry, L.R., 4 P.D., 93). In that 
case a wooden screen about 13 feet high, with gates, had been 
erected illegally and irregularly—z.e., without a faculty—and 
the parties asking for the confirmatory faculty did not come 
into court with clean hands; in fact, the Chancellor of 
Rochester'had decreed a faculty to remove the screen and 
gates, and against this they appealed to the Court of Arches. 
Lord Penzance said :—“ Chancel screens are not unusual in 
cathedrals and in parish churches of ornate character, and I do 
not see that the chancel screen itself in this particular case has 
any ceremonial! signification which can offend the feelings of 
the parishioners ; but I do think that the gates attached to the 
screen are objectionable for the reasons given by Dr. Lushing- 
ton in Beal v. Liddell... . On the whole, I think that the 
screen without the gates ought to be allowed to remain.” 

The only other reported cases are two that came before Dr. 
Tristram, sitting as Chancellor of London and Commissary of 
Canterbury respectively, being the cases of St. Augustine, 
Haggerston, and The Annunciation, Chislehurst (L.R., 4 P.D., 
111). The faculties asked for were to erect, in the Haggerston 
case, a dwarf wall about 2 feet high; and in the Chislehurst 
case, a screen about 13 feet high—in both cases with gates. 


In each of these cases a faculty was granted as far as the 
dwarf wall and screen were concerned, but refused in respect of 
the gates. In these cases, no sufficient reasons had been shown 
for the erection of the gates. Dr. Tristram sums up the law in 
these words :—“The presence of chancel screens in parish 
churches, with or without gates, being neither illegal nor 
imperative, the question whether either or both are to be 
allowed is left in the discretion of the ordinary, and in this 
matter he should exercise a judicial and not an arbitrary dis- 
cretion.” That is a very clear statement of the law, and it is a 
decision that gates are certainly not illegal, and that on suffi- 
cient reasons being shown they are proper and will be allowed. 

The church of St. Agnes is of a most ornate, cathedral-like 
character. Screens with gates exist in most cathedrals of the 
land and in many churches of the diocese of Liverpool. The 
church in question is open daily for private prayer and for sight- 
seers ; and, considering the costly nature of the chancel and its 
floor and fittings, itis clear that some such protection is needed. 
The gates will be open during service-time, and no superstitious 
signification could possibly be attached to them. 

The Chancellor said :—This is an application by the incum- 
bent and wardens of the church of St. Agnes, Toxteth Park, 
who desire authority to erect chancel gates of open metal-work, 
according to a design by Mr, Pearson, which harmonises, as it 
seems to me, with the architecture of the church generally. 
The solicitor for the applicants has brought out sufficient argu- 
ments to satisfy me, if I had any doubt (which I have not) as. 
to the power of the Court to authorise the erection of such 
gates. In fact, they are extremely common. I think that Dr. 
Tristram was quite right when he said that this was a matter 
for the discretion of the Court. The bishop has, I understand, 
recently visited the church, and concurs—in the special cir- 
cumstances of the case—in the propriety of the erection of the 
gates. It must be understood, however, that this is not to be 
drawn into a precedent. The great richness and excellence of 
the ornaments of the chancel, of the pavement of the chancel, 
and so on, seem to render some little protection necessary, or 
at any rate expedient. Then there is the fact also that the 
church is always left open for private prayer—a practice 
which this Court will do nothing to discourage. And it is 
possible that the organ may be there, and sightseers might 
have access to it, unless it were protected as is proposed. At 
any rate, I think there are sufficient reasons why this particular 
application should be sanctioned, and therefore I decree the 
faculty as prayed. 


SCULPTURE IN CHURCHES. 


HE general committee of the National Club have sent a 
memorial to the Bishop of London and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, in which they protest against the introduction into the 
Cathedral of any sculptured image of the Crucifixion. The 
following are the first two paragraphs of the memorial :— 
1. “ Your memorialists have read, with feelings of the deepest 
sorrow and alarm, the announcement made by Mr. Beresford- 
Hope at the Portsmouth Church Congress, ‘that an artist of 
great fame was at present employed in producing a crucifix 
on a considerable scale and in prominent relief for “the altar” 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ in order that this figure should ‘teach 
the people what is the true centre of worship.” 2. “ These 
feelings of alarm are intensified by the statement made by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in which, while denying ‘that 
there ever was any thought of a crucifix in the common mean- 
ing of the word, he admits that ‘it is true that a representation 
in relief of the Passion, just as it is at present represented in 
painted glass in the east window,’ is to form ‘part of a design 
for a reredos, thereby necessarily overshadowing the Lord’s 
table, described by Mr. Beresford-Hope as ‘the altar”” The 
memorialists urge that by the laws of the realm “such idolatrous 
representations ” are clearly prohibited. 


LEGAL. 


High Court of Justice, November 21. 
(Before MR. JUSTICE CHITTY.) 
HARRIS v. DE PINNA. 

LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


This was a motion by a firm of timber merchants for an 
injunction to restrain the defendants from re-erecting certain 
buildings so as to interfere with the access of light and air to a 
timber stage belonging to the plaintiffs. It appeared that the 
parties and their predecessors in title had for a very consider- 
able number of years occupied, under leases granted by a 
common lessor, contiguous prem’ses in Earl Street and Wilson 
Street, Finsbury, and that both such leases were still unexpired. 
The timber stage had for upwards of forty years existed on the 
plaintiff’s premises, and was used for the purposes of storing 
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timber and exhibiting it to intending buyers, the timber for the 
latter purpose being drawn out of racks in such a way that the 
light fell upon it and displayed its colour and grain. The stage 
was erected on timber uprights resting on brick or stone piers, 
and in some instances connected with iron ties. This structure 
possessed no windows, but the sides were left open, and 
through these the light and air were admitted to the structure. 
There were several floors, and the top floor was constructed so 
as to serve either as a roof or on occasions as additional 
staging for timber. The defendants had entered into a build- 
ing agreement with the common lessor, under which, upon the 
erection of certain buildings which the plaintiffs alleged would 
cause the interference referred to, the defendants were to receive 
a new lease for an extended period. The principal question 
was whether the timber staging was a building within the third 
section of the Prescription Act (2 and 3 Wm. LV Meapey is 
which provides that when the access and use of light to and 
for any dwelling-house, workshop, or other building shall have 
been actually enjoyed therewith for the full period of twenty 
years without interruption, the right shall be deemed absolute 
and indefeasible. It was stated that the timber stage could not 
‘be removed and re-erected at a cost of less than 10,000/, 

Mr. Justice Chitty said that the Act contained no definition 
of what was meant by a building, nor was it the duty of the 
Court to import into the Act any general definition, but rather 
to consider any question as to what was a building as left open 
by the Act, and as depending upon the particular circumstances 
of each particular case. It was, however, clear that the word 
“building” as used in the section was to be interpreted with 
reference to the class of structures with which the section con- 
nected it—that was to say, as referring to and including within 
the purposes of the section such structures only as were ejusdem 
generis with “ dwelling-houses and workshops.” The fact that 
the structure possessed apertures which served for the purpose 
not only of drying the timber, but also of admitting light for its 
exhibition to customers, no more supported the contention of the 
plaintiffs that the structure was a building within the Prescription 
Act than the fact that the apertures were unglazed supported the 
contention of the defendants that the structure, not possessing 
windows, was not included inthe Act. The presence or absence 
of windows, the fact that the structure was or was not built of 
brick or stone, or that it could or could not be removed at the 
tenant’s option, were not facts which, when taken by themselves, 
-could.be held to be conclusive of the question in issue. The 
right way of forming a conclusion was to look at the structure 
asa whole. Was the structure such as would put an ordinary 
man on his guard against the possibility of its owner acquiring 
by an uninterrupted enjoyment of twenty years an easement of 
light? He thought that it was not. Was it such as an ordinary 
man with a reasonable knowledge of the English language 
would call a building? He also answered this question in the 


negative. Looking at the structure as a whole, and without. 


regarding any single attribute as furnishing a decisive test by 
which the point in issue could be determined, he was of opinion 
that the timber stage was not a building within the meaning of 
the Act. With regard to the plaintiff’s claim for enjoyment of 
air, it was a claim not for enjoyment of air over the plaintiff’s 
own property, but for the passage of air over the defendant’s 
property. Such aclaim could only be established where the 
channel on the neighbour’s property through which the air 
claimed flowed was specifically defined, and not, as in the 
present case, where there was no specific passage. His lord- 
ship dismissed the motion, reserving costs until the trial of the 
action. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Berlin.—The English church was consecrated on Saturday 
last. The style adopted by the architect, Professor Raschdorff, 
is English Gothic of the fourteenth century. Outside the 
material is split boulders of red granite, with a flat face, the 
quoins of white sandstone. Inside it is brick, plastered, and 
the plaster is covered with frescoes or stencillings. The open 
roof, of lightly-stained pitch pine, is very handsome, and illumi- 
nated texts run round the whole of the church, at the spring of the 
roof. It has a north aisle, supported by polished red granite 
pillars, with capitals of carved Caenstone. The chancel screen 
is of wrought ironwork, and all the ironwork of the church is 
copied from fine specimens of the fourteenth century. The 
pulpit is of carved oak, and the altar is of the same material. 
There are three entrances into the church—one to the vestry, 
‘one to the royal pew, and one for the congregation. The slates 
on the roof are in ornamental patterns. The outside of the 
building is surrounded by an iron railing, up which ivy has 
been trained, and the space between the railings and the church 
is planted with evergreen shrubs. The church, which is heated 
by hot air and water combined, will seat about 300. The seats 
are of American oak, lightly stained, with carved and moulded 
ends. The floor is paved with Minton’s tiles, while a dado of 
tiles runs all round the chancel, the gift of Messrs. Minton. 
The windows are at present only provisional ones, which will 
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shortly make way for stained glass. The great western window 
is to be given by the Duke of Bedford in memory of the late 
Lord Ampthill, and will cost 500/., while the east window will 
be presented by the members of the English Royal Family. 

Hanley.—St. John’s Church was reopened on Thursday, 
after having undergone considerable repair under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. R. Dain & Son, architects. The exterior 
stonework and brickwork has been repaired. A stone parapet 
on the tower has been replaced by a cast-iron one, and the 
pinnacles have been restored. The interior has been reno- 
vated. The old-fashioned high-back square pews have been 
removed and replaced by open benches of pitch pine, stained 
and varnished. In the gallery the pews have had the doors 
removed, and have been thoroughly cleaned and varnished. 
The floors of the aisles and porches have been relaid 
with encaustic tiles, manufactured by the Campbell Tile Com- 
pany, Stoke. New gas standards have been supplied in the 
nave and chancel, and the church throughout has been re- 
painted and decorated by Mr. R. Birchall. Mr. H. N. Marks 
has done the tiling, and Mr. George Ellis, builder, has had the 
general contract. The cost of the whole work has been about 
1, 1007, 

Kirkdale.—The new Catholic Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Fountains Road, Kirkdale, has been opened. The 
building, situated at the corner of Sessions Road, is in the early 
Gothic style of architecture, and comprises a nave and chancel, 
136 feet long by 25 feet wide, and north and south aisles, 12 feet 
wide. The entrances and baptistery are at the west end, and 
the sacristy, confessionals, and organ-chamber are on the north 
side in an angle of the site. The height of the building to the 
ridge is 64 feet, and to the apex of the vaulted roof inside 
50 feet, the latter being the most striking feature on entering, 
from its height and unbroken line for the full length of the 
church. The materials used in its construction are York and 
Runcorn stone for walls and dressings, and pitch pine for all 
woodwork. The total cost of the erection of the church has 
been about 6,700/, of which 825/. was spent on the foundations. 
The sitting accommodation is for nearly 809 persons. The 
architects were Messrs. J. & W. Sinnott. 


GENERAL. 


The Society of Arts in Vienna have purchased the large 
painting by M. Benjamin-Constant, La Justice du Chertf, which 
was exhibited this year at the Salon. 

Mr. J. £. Hodgson, R.A., will deliver a lecture on “ The 
Life and Works of Hogarth” at the London Institution on 
Monday. 


Colonel Murdoch Smith, R.E., director of the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art, has been elected President of the 
Edinburgh Association of Science and Art. 


Mr. Ww. Stott has been elected a member of the Incor- 
porated Society of British Artists. 


NZ. Crauck has obtained the commission for the relief 
which is to be introduced in the front elevation of the new 
Luxembourg Galleries. The subject is France offering palms 
and crowns to Painting and Sculpture. 


The Sales at the Exhibition of the Scottish Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours had reached to over 1,400/. by the 
end of last week. 


Mr. S. Harrison read a paper on Medieval staimed glass at 
the meeting of the York Architectural Association on Thursday 
evening last week. 


The Marquis of Ripon has contributed 100Z to the building 
fund of the York Institute. 


The Rev. A. C. Smith has completed a work on the 
British and Roman antiquities of the North Wilts downs, the 
first edition of which was destroyed in the great fire in Pater- 
noster Row in 1883. 


A Recumbent Figure of Dr. Wood/ord, the late Bishop 
of Ely, is to be placed in Ely Cathedral. The cost is estimated 
at 1,500/. 


Tne Printers’ Almshouses, at Wood Green, are likely to 
be increased, as two more houses are proposed to be erected on 
the vacant ground. 

The London Corporation have resolved to apply for 
Parliamentary powers for the construction, at a cost of 27,000/., 
on the vacant triangular site abutting on Snow Hill, of a market 
for the sale of fish and other provisions, and thereupon revert- 
ing as regards the present building, now used as a tish market, 
to its originally contemplated purpose as a fruit and vegetable 
market, in lieu of Farringdon Market. 

The Manufacture of Steel Sleepers has been introduced 
at the works of the West Cumberland Iron and Steel Com- 
pany. 

Chappuis’ Daylight Reflectors for Counting-houses.— 
69 Fleet Street. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


LVo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually perinit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*" As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—‘ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under 4 EO YE 
For every Additional Line . OOO 
For Quarter Page 5 : 5 4 2510 O 
For Half Page . : 5 - . 5 do MS 
For a Page . A 5 : . 3 Sy teh, i) 


On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—Dec. 16.—The Guardians invite from Archi- 
tects, within the District of the Union, Designs for Proposed 
Offices. Mr. R. C. Radcliffe, Clerk to the Guardians, 4 King 
Street, Blackburn. 


OLD TRAFFORD.—Dec. 5.—Designs are invited for Pro- 
posed Local Board Offices in Talbot Road. Mr. Henry Whit- 
worth, Clerk to the Stretford Local Board, 96 King Street, 
Manchester. 


WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 50/. and of 30/. 
offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 
Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 


WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited by the 
Improvement Commissioners for the Erection of Public Offices. 
Mr. J. Brown, Town Surveyor, West Hartlepool. 

YORK.—Feb. 1.—Plans, &c., are invited for Complete 
Sewerage Scheme for the Extension in the City. The City 
Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABINGDON.—Dec. 9.—For Supplying and Fixing Wrought- 
iron Sheep and Pig Pens. Mr. G. Winship, Borough Surveyor, 
Abingdon. 

ALBERT BRIDGE.—Dec. 17.—For Strengthening and Re- 
newal of parts of the Albert Suspension Bridge, including Iron 
Saddles, Steel Chains, &c., Repaving and Painting. Drawings, 
&c., by the Engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

ASHFORD, STAINES.—Nov. 27.—For Drainage and Sani- 
tary Works at the District School. Mr. Keith D. Young, 
Architect, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

BALTINGLASS.—Dec. 1.—For Building Lodge Gate for the 
Guardians. Mr. J. R. Dagg, Clerk to the Guardians, Baltin- 
glass. 


GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 
TH IS KITCH E NER (CRABTREE’S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 


Market. Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 


All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES, 


SILVER MEDAL AT 


INVENTIONS, 


Gs AND NOTE 


| Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. on 
Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 


Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


EE. & J. Wi. VERITY, 


98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56,58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 


2 THE ARCHITECT. 


|NovemBer 27, 1885. 


SUPPLEMENT 


BANCHORY.—Dec. 5.—For Construction of Fireclay Pipe 
Sewers (3 miles), with Manholes, Gulley Tanks, &c. Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, C.E., 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


BARODA, INDIA.—Noy. 28.—For Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 


nections. Messrs. Vaughan & Dymond, Engineers, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

BATH.—Dec. 4.—For Extension of the King’s Bath Esta- 
blishment. Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A., City Architect, Bath. 


BECKENHAM.—Noy. 30.—For Additions to Stable Pre- 
mises, Bromley Road, forthe Local Board. Mr. G. B. Carlton, 
C.E., Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Bromley Road, Becken- 
ham. 

BELFAST.-——_Nov. 30.—For Supply of Marine Boiler for the 
Harbour Commissioners. Mr. W. A. Currie, Secretary, 
Harbour Office, Belfast. 

BIRTLEY.—Noy. 28.—For Alterations and Additions for 
intended Butchering Department for the Co-operative Society. 
Mr. James Parsons, Architect, 21 Grainger Street West, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

BLAYDON-ON-TYNE.—Dec. 3.—For Supplying and Laying 
12-inch Sanitary Pipes (260 yards). Mr. M. Hawdon, Sur- 
veyor to the Local Board, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 


BosTon.—Nov. 27.—For Construction of Fish Quay and 
Stores, and Timber Warehouse. Mr. W. H. Wheeler, C.E., 
Engineer to the Harbour Commissioners, Market 
Boston. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 3.—For Building Weaving Shed at 
Sutton Mill. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 7.—For Erection of Cloak-rooms and 
Play-sheds at Horton Bank Top School. Mr. E. Simpson, 
Architect, 16 Cunliffe Terrace, Manningham, Bradford. 


BRIDGEND.—Dec. 8.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tanks and Extension of Buildings for Gasworks at the 
Glamorganshire County Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. Giles & 
Gough, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

BRISTOL.—Dec. 5.—For Alterations and Additions to Pre- 
mises, St. Augustine’s Place. Mr. H. Williams, Architect, 
28 Clare Street, Bristol. 

CARDIFF.—Dec. 2.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Nos. 9 and 10 High Street. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park 
Street, Cardiff. 


Established 1820. | 


Places 


CAMBRIDGE.—For Construction of Watertight Drain of 
6-inch Stoneware glazed Pipes, with Stanford’s Patent Joints. 
Mr. W. J. Bowyer, Town Surveyor, Commissioners’ Offices,. 
Guildhall, Cambridge. 


CHILI.—For Construction of a Dry Dock at Talcahuano. 
The Chilian Consulate, Gresham House, E.C. 


CLEVEDON.—Nov. 28.—For Building 
Plans at the Friary, Clevedon. 


CorK.—Dec. 7.—For Constructing Drying Closet for Steam: 
and Hot-water, or Steam alone, at the District Lunatic Asylum. 
The Resident Medical Superintendent, Cork District Lunatic 
Asylum. 


CoRK.—Dec. 2.—For Railway Extension Works at Queens- 
town, Retaining and Sea Walls, &c. Plans, &c., at the En- 
cineer’s Office, ‘Cork. 


COVENTRY.—Dec. 2.— For Alterations to Premises, 7 Little 
Park Street. Mr. Langley, Architect, 18 Smithford Street, 
Coventry. 


DAILBY.—Dec. 8.—For Forming Tank, Providing and 
Laying Cast-iron Pipes (23 miles). Messrs. Niven & Haddin, 
C.E., 131 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


DEWSBURY.—Nov. 30.—For Building Three Dwelling- 
houses, Willans Road. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 


DUKINFIELD.—Nov. 28.—For Main Sewer (Iron Pipes and 
Brick Sewer). Mr. W. Spinks, Surveyor, Dukinfield. 

FENTON.—Nov. 27.—For Building Earthenware Manu- 
factory. Mr. Elijah Jones, Architect, 1o Albion Street, Hanley. 


FERNDALE.—Dec. 2.—For Building House and Shop for 
the Industrial Co-operative Society. Mr. C. W. Jones, Sur- 
veyor, Ferndale. 


GLAMORGAN.—Dec. 8.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
and other Works at the County Lunatic Asylum, Parc Gwyllt. 
Messrs. Giles & Gough, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing 
Cross. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Dec. 8.—For Sea Waterworks for 
Sewer Flushing and Street Watering, comprising Engine-room, 


Catholic Church. 


8 Horse-power Otto Gas Engine and Pumps, Water Tower 


with Cast-iron Tank, Cast-iron Pipes (6 miles), and Six Auto- 
matic Flushing Tanks. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal Buildings, Yarmouth. 


[Telephone No. 3,525. 
EXHIBITION, 1884. 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


HENRY. CONOLLY, 


VEE Css IEG SP AB). 


MANUFACTURING’ SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to the Patent “ Cerus ” 
accompanying Illustration, 


\ THE PATENT 


No. 1.—‘‘ Cerus” Syphon Trap with open mouth. 


“CERUS” SYPHON TRAPS, 


Syphons, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the 


— aoe ee ee 


No. 2.—“ Cerus” Syphon Trap with closed mouth. 


These Syphons are made in all the sizes required for the Trade. 


All Caps in Earthenware can be fitted with STANFORD'S PATENT JOINTS. Special Sizes made to order. The “‘Cerus” SyPHONS are exhibited in our Show Rooms, which are 
acknowledged to be the most complete Sanitary Show Rooms in the Trade, and being fitted up as in actual use, the perfectness of their action can be carefully tested. Theymay 
also be seen together with all the latest improvements of Sanitary specialities at the 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 
10 Baker Street, Portman Square, W.; 58 & 55 Hampstead Road; 169 & 171 Drummond Street, N.W. 
WARE HOU SES :—TOLMERS SQUAR eS N.W. (Five Minutes’ Walk from Gower Street or Euston Stations). 


“November 27, 1885.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HALIFAX.—Dec. 22.—For Building large Mill, with Engine 
and Boiler Houses. Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s 
Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


HAWoRTH.—Dec. 8.—For Building Shop and Two Houses. 
Mr. J. Judson, Architect, Bogthorn, near Keighley. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Dec. 2.—For Building Permanent Grand 
Stand for the Cricket Club: Mr. E. Hughes, Architect, Lord 
Street, Huddersfield. 


HULuL.—Dec. 9.—For Engineering Works, including Three 
Pairs of Inverted Compound Steam-engines, Five Boilers, 
Pumping Machinery, &c., at Cottingham. Mr. D. Maxwell, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 


, INDIAN RAILWAYS.—Dec. 1.—For Supply of Wrought-iron 
Water Tanks.—Dec. 8.—For Supply of Ironwork for Bridges 
and for Carriages. Mr. A. Abercrombie Jopp, Director-General 
of Stores, India Office, Westminster, S.W. 


LANCASTER.—Dec. 17.—For Supplying 10-inch Cast-iron 
Water Pipes (1,330 yards), Mr. A. Creer, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Lancaster. 


LEE-ON-SOLENT.—Dec. 5.—For Iron and Woodwork of 
intended Pier (250 yards long). Mr. J. C. Robinson, Estate 
Office, Victoria Hotel, Lee-on-Solent. 


LEICESTER.—Dec. 3.—For Construction of Egg-shaped 
Brick Sewers, with Works in connection. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LEITH.—Nov. 28.—For Construction of Bridge over the 
Water. of Leith. Messrs. Blyth & Cunningham, C.E., 135 
George Street, Edinburgh. 


LEITH.—Dec. 23.—For Deepening Portion of the Entrance 
Channel of the Harbour, extending 1,220 feet in length and 
205 feet in width. The Superintendent of Harbour and Docks, 
Custom House Buildings, Leith. 

LLANGENNY.—Dec. 15.—For Alterations to School Build- 
ings. Rev, T. J. Bowen, Llangattock Rectory, Crickhowell. 

LoNDON.—Nov. 27.—For Enlargement of Postal Sorting 
Office, Upper Holloway. Mr. A. B. Mitford, H.M. Office of 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

MADRAS.—Nov. 27.—For Iron Underframes for Passenger 
Carriages. Mr. J. Byrne, 61 New Broad Street, E.C. 

MALLOW.—Dec. 4.—For Building Labourers’ Dwellings. 
Mr. J. Hanley, Poor Law Office, Mallow. 


MILLOM.—Nov. 28.—For Building Five Cottages. Mr. 
Bernard Rafferty, Main Street, Haverigg, Millom. 

MULLINGAR.—Dec. 23.—For Supplying and Fixing Two 
Sets of Pumping-engines, Pumps, Boilers, &c., Cast-iron Mains 
and Supply Pipes with Valves, Special Castings, Hydrants, &c., 
and Construction of Reservoir. Mr. P. F. Leonard, C.E., 
34 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

NEWARK.—Dec. 3.—For Building Hotel for Messrs. Hole 
& Co., Brewers. Mr. G. Sheppard, Borough Surveyor, 9 Kirk- 
gate, Newark. 

NORTH SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 28.—For Construction of 
Two Concrete Sea Piers, &c. Mr. J. Watt Sandeman, C.E., 
2 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

OTLEY.—Dec. 5.—For Constructing Subway under the 
Railway at Menston, for the Local Board. Mr. C. Fowler, 
C.E., Britannia Buildings, Leeds. 

PADDINGTON.—Dec. 1.—For Supply of Steel Rails. 
F. G. Saunders, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

PAISLEY.—Nov. 30.—For Construction of Four Filter-beds, 
Tanks, &c., at Corsebar. Mr. Sharp, Master of Works, County 
Buildings, Paisley. 

PENRHIWCEIBER.—Dec. 11.—For Building Co-operative 
Stores. Mr. W. N. Matthews, 34 Rheola Street, Penrhiwceiber, 
Mountain Ash, 

RAMELTON.—For Heating Parish Church. Rev. 
Macdonald, The Rectory, Ramelton, County Donegal. 

RHONDDA.—Dec. 21.—For Wrought-iron Bridge Work for 
the Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway. Messrs. Yockney & 
Son, Engineers, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

RoatH.—Dec. 1.—For Construction of Partitions to Lairs 
at the Abattoirs. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

ROCHDALE.—For Additions to Bakery for the Equitable 
Pioneers Society in Milton Street. Messrs. Butterworth & 
Duncan, Architects, 4 South Parade, Rochdale. 

ROMFORD.—Nov. 30.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, 
Building Subsiding Tanks, Flushing Chambers, Manholes, &c., 
and Laying out Land for Downward Filtration. ~- Messrs. 
Brundell, Simmons & Brundell, C.E., 1 Princes Street, Don- 
caster. 

SELBY.—Dec. 7.—For Pulling Down House, Shop, and 
Premises, and Building Tunnel over the Bishop Dike Drain. 
Mr. R. J. Parker, Clerk to the Selby Dam Drainage Com- 
missioners, Selby. 


Mr. 


Hr 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, Nr. LEEDS, February 7, 1884. 
' Gentl ;—Will you please send me another No. 8 SkyYLIGHT ADJUST- 
From 5s. each. ntlemen ill you please sen r KK 


MENT, with Cord and Pulley as last. I may say those fixed in my house 
Write for REDUGED PRICE LIST ana Testimonials to 


are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS. My joiner who- 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


fixed them says they are SIMPLY PERFECTION, and I agree with him. 
JNO. KEENAN. 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 
i | a | 


Greenock—Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
London—Harry Pearce, 125 Great Portland St., W. Glasgow. {gate Road. 


Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West- 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George’s 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £6 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


Bristol_A. Gardiner & Son. Manchester—Spink & Mallison, Blake Street,. 
Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. Stretford Road. : 
I 
( i 
| 
it 


ay 


Electrician. 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric Light Contractor and 
Patentee. 


p 
p 


Price £12 12s. 


per pair. 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEOALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in many 
Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 
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SHALFORD.—For Building Mortuary 


Boundary Walling, &c., for Cemetery. Messrs. Peak, Lunn & 

Peak, Architects, 3 Market Street, Guildford. 
SHEFFIELD.—For Building Eighty Cottages and Making 

Mr. J. P. Earle, Architect, Alliance Chambers, George 


Roads. 
Street, Sheffield. 


ST. ANNE’S.—For Building Two Houses. 
& Tuke, Architects, 29 Princess Street, Manchester. 
_ TURTON.—Dec. 7.—For Alterations to Railway Station. 
Plans, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

THIRLMERE.—Dec. 10.—For Supplying Cast-iron Pipes, 
from 36 inches to 48 inches diameter (50,000 tons). Mr. G. H. 
Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 
TOTTENHAM.—Dec. 1.—For Construction of Surface Drains, 

Mr. De Pape, C.E., Coombes Croft House, High Road, 


&c. 
‘Tottenham, 


YorK.--Dec. 2.—For Building Foreman’s House and Work- 
man’s Cottage near N.E. Railway Gasworks. Mr. William 


Bell, Company’s Architect, York. 


YSTRADYFODWG.—Dec. 3.—F or Supply of 100 or more Iron 
Lamp Columns, with Wrought-iron Frames. 


Surveyor, Pentre, Rhondda. 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 


For Extension of Embleton Sewer to Sea Line, Alnwick. 


VeKerrn, - : ° . . : 
j.O’Brien’ ; ‘ . . . : 
McLaren & Son . és : : . 
T. & M. APPLEBY (accefted) : : 


Chapel, Lych Gate, 


Messrs. Maxwell Humphris, Sutton . 


McWilliam & Son 
George. : ° 
Jenkins & Son 


Mr. J. W. Jones, 


For Building Stable 


Maides & Harper, Croydo : : . - 
Lathey Bros., Battersea . : ‘ . : 
Smith & Sons, Norwood . : ; ! 
SYME & DUNCAN, Beckenham (accepted) : 
Wood, East Greenwich , . : ‘ . 
Cooper, Beckenham . . : : ' : 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Alterations, Armathwaite. 
tect, Bournemouth. 


Hoare Bros. & Walden : ‘ : : . 
Lucas & COSSER (accepted) . 


BECKENHAM. 


For Erection of a House, Albemarle Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER, A.R.I.B.A.,; Architect, Craig’s 
Court, S.W. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood, 15 
Great George Street, S.W. 

Higgs & Hill, South Lambeth . ' : 


- £2,780 
2,779 
2,777 
2,650 
» 2,596 
2,500 
2,485 
2,475 


0, OO O(Oge50 © 
007080070 0 0 


Mr. H. E. HAWKER, Archi- 


Architect, Bournemouth. 


HILLMAN (accepted) . ‘ . 
For Additions to Entrance and Drainage Works, Herbert Con- 
valescent Home, 


. ’ e e a = L401 LOWS | 

: ; ; ; én, oa 305, One 

7 . ‘ . ‘ S05 e400 
385 0 O 

: 02377 90°20 

at Wadenhoe. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, 
: : H6L73 5h Oo 


Tournemouth, Mr. H. E. HAWKER, 


Architect, Bournemouth. 
Jones & SON (accepted). 


: £200 10D 
. » 9415 0 
* « SOs alt 
‘ e, "O2 Pez ake 


BRADFORD. 


For Wood-block Flooring at the Restaurant, Kirkgate. 
GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted ). 


BURNLEY. 


For Wood-block Flooring at Healey Hall. 


GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). 


BARNARD CASTLE. 


For Laying Sanitary Pipes (700 yards), 


Barnard Castle. 
J. Hislop, Middleton-in-Teesdale , 
J. Anderson, Middleton-in-Teesdale . 
J. Kyle, Barnard Castle ; , : 
R. McDonald, Barnard Castle . . 
J. Spence, Staindrop . 


J. LEE & SON, Barnard Castle (accepted) : ‘ 


with Manholes, &c., 


BURY. 


For Wood-block Flooring at Fishpool New School. 
NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepted). 


: .£190 0 O 

e e 175 Q (@) 

. +7160. oO THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 

: © 150 3 4] BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on 

: » I21 10 0} STONE, | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | @pplication. 
87 0 Oo LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 


The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
BATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


THE NEW PATENTS DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION (Limited).—Carved Wood Mouldings, beauti- 
fully surfaced and very deep. Are suitable for the 
decoration of halls, rooms, &c. They are also largely 
used for mantel-pieces, furniture, &c, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager 


S. S. PHILLIPS. 
J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LO: 
Branch Establishment: ea ie BF 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 


To H.M, Office of Works & Stationery Office, Commissione 
of Woods & Forests, Royal Engineers, &c, sgn 


All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and pri 
Qnsurpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vuicanite Beales Peo 
tors ee mnie a mtd er Catalogue, No. 1, 160 

i pages ee stamps. Stencil P 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 17900 eae 


te FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price Two Shillings, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.0, 


> 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


OOLLAMS & CO, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


) PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
«>> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1836. ‘ 


FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King Street. 


INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 


Fire Premiums ....... sino siswledie ste - £573,000 
Life Premiums ..... seve cine Rbcdueauese 184,000 
Interest ......0. eesbs heecesconcesuecea 128,000 
Accumulated Funds ......cccesecece 2,993,000 


Aven T ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY THE 


ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established 1808, 
West End Office, 32 CocksPuR STREET. ve ae S 


Head Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


AX Active Partner WANTED in an old-esta- 


,blished Building business in the Midland counties, present 
proprietor wishing to retire after a time.—Address, 


“ ’, 
Office of this Paper. Partner, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stovefront. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling- 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
‘“‘9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster}S.W. Junel0, 1884, 

“Sm,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

“ To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 
“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 

‘DEAR MR. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have theirschoolsor rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884, 

“ DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington 
Cheltenham, 

“DEAR Srr,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
esonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘‘ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—_Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRIGHTLINGSEA. CONWAY. 

For Construction of Works of Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, | For Building Stables, Coach-house, &c., for Mr. Felix Hadley. 
Brightlingsea. Mr. G. H. SAssE, Engineer, Thorpe-le- Mr. T. P. FARRINGTON, Architect, Conway. 
Soken, Colchester. : J. Griffith, Conway. : : ‘ 2 - £045. ORG 

J. Moran, Harwich on pete Sy (ees L205. Loe. Whitehouse & Jones, Birmingham 4 . 403 Ome 
W. G. Gillingham, Clacton-on-Sea .. ,« +» 193 0 0 A. Roberts, Llandudno i soi elie, as ATOM GES 
C. Page, St. Osyth . . : . ] £192,102 0 E. Roberts, Conway . : ¥ : ; . 303 06 
W. T. Hook, Clacton-on-Sea .. A 5 IGE 9 R. Jones & Son, Conway . : : ; 03370 Oune 
F. B. Capin, Mannington .. : : : 4 We) OC © H. WILLIAMS, Conway (accepted ) 5 ‘. ; 310 0 Oo 
Engineer’s estimate .. i" . : - L6G Or O 
FENTON. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. | For Constructing Road to Cemetery, Fenton. 

For the Laying 12-inch Sanitary Pipe Sewers (800 yards), J. Buck, Burslem . : j ; : ERO Oy. Ve 
Branches, Manholes, &c., in the Village of Newhall. Mr. J. Smith, Stoke-on-Trent : 5 763014 wee 
G. WATSON, Surveyor. J. Mackay, Stoke-on-Trent . ; ; 762 cI 2k 

Hughes & Co., Cannock .. : ; : 136430) 07 .O T. Lymer, Longton. : ; ‘ : TAQRI 2: Se 
Coupe & Sons, Ripley . : . . PLO 55109 TT W. DREwITT, Alsager (accepted) 5 j 710 17 3 
Perkin & Son, Burnastone . . : TA7 aro 03 T.: Bullock, Fenton. . ; A : ‘ i 7OGRTS z 
G. & R. Holmes, Clay Cross ; Vie). ©, 70) ie 
J. Smith, Belgrave, Leicester 3 io O ©) ENFIELD. 
G. EMERY, Stafford (accepted ) n 127 19 o | For Re-erection of Stores, &c., at Enfield, N., for Messrs. Ind, 
J. Harris, Shrewsbury - . 12025801. O Coope & Co. Mr. JOHN HupDsON, Architect, 80 Leman 
Surveyor’s estimate. . . ‘ - 130°8.0r © Street, E. 
John Bentley, Waltham Abbey . : ; 4797) O10 
CARDIFF. W. Watson, Ilford ; : ; : s TAC One 

For Building Baptist Chapel, Cathayes, Cardiff. Mr. J. P. JONEs, L. & W. D. Patman, Enfield 728 0 0 

Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. A. Eaton & Co., Whitechapel : «(69551 Om © 
Thos. Evans, Cardiff : : ; - 2 L4:60050 0 Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green. ; ; . 2695.1 OF 0 
Jenkins Bros., Swansea . 5 5 : pan 4,000; 0% J. & H. Cocks, Mile End, —. (agcepied) 647 0 O 
Hartnell, Cardiff : - ¢ 0 33400, 10) 0 
Gough, Cardiff . ; : ‘ ° 3,205 19 0% GRIMSBY. 5 
Shipton & Son, Cardiff : . 3,094 15 0 | For Wood-block Flooring Private Dwelling-house, for Mr. 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . , 3,060 oO Oo E. W. FAREBROTHER, Architect, Grimsby. 

O. T. Davies, Cardiff . : : 5 Bee) e) © NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepfed). 
Jones Bros., Cardiff . as ‘ : pees-000 OO 
D. Davies, Cardiff : 3 . eee a 2.680!" O 0 : Sp DULLES 
G. Drew (without seats) °. : eee 2507) 10. 0 | For Pulling-down Buildings and Building Bank Premises, 
R. Price, Cardiff } ‘ ‘ ; tat 0 oO Silver Street, Hull. Mr. T. BROWNLOW THOMPSON, 
Bowers & Co., Hereford >. ; : y . 2804 0 0 Architect, 15 Parliament Street, Hull. 
L. PURNELL, Cardiff (accepted conditionally) . 2,631 9 oO H. Grasspy, Hull (accepted) . . , - £2,550 0 O 
A. Lewis, Cardiff (wethdrawn). SS SS oe ee eee 
You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
FARNLEY. cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
For Wood-block Flooring at St. Michael’s New Church. HELMCKE & CoO., 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepied). price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 21s. 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle as in Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 
Established in 1880. 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. 


The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of 
making the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, 
and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hitherto 
charged abroad or by the London agents. 


See “Building News,’ Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the 
~ Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at 15s. per sq. ft. : ; 
Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at| ie 
20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing. | jm 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & 


CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS !! Seem 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “ Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per 
swt. more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


ails. 
The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet_pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
and free from wasters. they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. p r cwt. less. J 
These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


&c., on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C. FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


1Or— 
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a A. GARDINER X Sons. — i 


REL Saints IRonworks | 


WRO TF lRonw Rk of EVERY Kind, 
-Wrot IRON SASHES k CRSEMENS.! 
“FIRE PRoop K INSURANCE Doors. | 
-ECCLESIRS{ICRL & DOMESTIC: . 


OVAL WIRE NAILS. 
Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
- WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


“> © FURNITURE. 


CaTRLoguES X ESTIMATES on RreLicntion 


a Laan ale 


AS Efficient Book-keeper by double entry seeks 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thorough knowledge of the Build- 
ing trades. 
Jas, BURGESS, Post Office, Leicester. 


Excellent Testimonials as to ability, &c,—Address, 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOJTH, 
GIBBARD’S PATENT 


RELIABLE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, HTC. 


Works: TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


Beg to call attention 
to their 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


OF 


For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 


For all purposes. 
Bacon Drying, Sugar Refineries, &c., Xe. 
<i ONLY ADDRESS :— 
?|43 Cannon St (Opposite Mansion House Station). E.C. 


» MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 


EISTEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 


AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ANCASTER STONE. 


The Original Quarries are worked by Mr. LINDLEY solely. 


ANCASTER, 
Near GRANTHAM. 


ANCASTER STONE QUARRIES. 
HE ANCASTER STONE COMPANY 


continue to work the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries formerly 
worked by Messrs. KIRK & PARRY, and to supply Stone of the 
same fine quality as heretofore. 
OFFICES :_JERMYN STREET, SLEAFORD, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HORSFORTH. _ LONDON—continued. 
For Wood-block Flooring at Woodside Schools. For Erection of new Casual Wards for the Guardians.of Mile 
NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepied). End Old Town. Mr. J..M. apes Architect. . 
: = “hOZCLeme ne e e 8 e 8 . » £6215 15 0 
For Heating All Souls’ See Schools, Leeds, York- Hacky -. *s ota ta te 18 ee 53696" 07 9 
itm g : , Staines &-Son*, 4, #000 ei§t) q quinn eo 00 
J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). Goattey a er OER Ma gat) es fi ‘ z 
e e “e CO) ) e ° ) i F 
‘LEOMINSTER. Braid. : ones “ “ : : - 4,999 9 oO 
For Restoration (last Section) of the Priory Church, Leominster. Jeerardy org, 24; re ey “eae . . 4,989 0 0 
Mr. J. F. Kempson, Architect, Hereford. Johnson . ‘ : : . . « 94,071 207% 
EDWARDS, Leominster (accepted ). Hearle& Son . ‘ : : . °  €45573 9D ee 
eTomenoce Rider Hunt : . ° . . : - 4,856 0 0 
¥ G t & C e e a e ° e e e 8 1e) (e) 
For Supply of Two Tide Valves for the Shore Outlets, for the Price. - ; i ‘ : : 2 HG er 4 a 
Toxteth- Park Local Board, Liverpool. Mr. JOHN PRICE, Nightingale . } 2 : 4,735 0! 0 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Engineer. WiLLIAM Woop ted ‘ ; i > 2 : 
Waller & Co., Southwark, SE aw 3 —f2O11G: 0 (actep ‘ ) Bans 
Stone & Co., Deptford, S.E. . : : ° . 24 § © | For Additional Basement at new Offices, &c., Rolls Buildings, 
Glenfield Co., Kilmarnock . , : ; 16°12" 40 Fetter Lane, E.C., for the London Parcels Delivery Com- 
Adams & Co., York 0 S23 3520'S pany, Limited. *Mr. W. SECKHAM WITHERINGTON, 
Smith, Patterson & Go, Blaydon- on- Tyne 3 «Sou? 86 re 8 ao Pca 79. ee Lane. Quantities by Mr. 
For Wood-block Flooring at Police Station, Walton. wer OM AS Lag els ane. IOEy 
Cita ni we WALKER, Manchester (accepted ), PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM (accepted) . . £1,004, 0 0 
' For the Erection of Catholic Church and Sacristies, High Road, 
nt: LLANDRINDOD WELLS. Chiswick, for the Rev. Reginald -Tuke. Mr. JOHN KELLY 
For Building House, Llandrindod Wells. (Kelly & Adams), Architect. Quantities by Mr. Frederick 
B. Lewis, Llanhister Road : \ : 65,255 4002-0 SiOHG, 
G. Price, Gradesley . 4 + + e700. 0 0) pRiggrtEy +& GURNEY, Hammersmith (ac- 
J. Hurst, Llandrindod : +) (8695-91 0 cepted) . a ae : £3970 0.0 
HvuGH PRICHARD, Llandrindod (accepted) . 668 Io o "  eulilee 5 ty Mein ‘ 
J. Williams, Knighton. . . 655 15 0 | For Erection of Villa at Well Street, Hackney. Mr, ALFRED 
E. Owen, Llandrindod . é 5s : dk 1040.00 0. ae PITE, Architect, ploomsuay Square W.C. er 
ieler helen Smith & Soe slit , eas 3 : 
For Building new Coach-house and Appurtenances at No. 40A Fa r= aes ‘ c ; ‘ : 580 0 0 
Devonshire Street, W., for Mr. Thomas Hawkins. Mr. Walknee Re eg : : ; : 368 0 0 
Mark H. JUDGE, Architect, A.R.I.B.A., 8 Park Place, Mousa bee 8 SS 53 tiseitee 310 6 O 
Villas, W. Beale 4° «*) ees ‘ D . : Foe? 8G 
H. TOTEN & SONS (accepted) . : ; 720% Of O ; . *. “aie £ , > ; . 
For Hae ye at St. Andrew’s Gardens, for the St. Pancras tin eS Stone! Ham “Hil Stone! 111) For Ham Hill 
St, PANGRAS InONWORKS Co, (aceeled).. - «zor 10 0 | Sone of est quly and porcmanshi apply to JOWN HANK 
Enclosure Railings, Highgate. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
BAYLiss '& Co., Cannon Street (accepted) . « 40° 8" 6 ' Basin, N.W, [ADVT. 


‘NO PUTTY. PAINT, 


CO, (LIM,) 


Have torn ne nee THREE GOLD MEDALS, ONE SILVER, and FOUR BRONZE, 
besides Msthableness aoe Sea Institute of Great Britain. 
PATENTEES OF a ae ee aa 


tHE CROWN = EJECTOR WAzesriett, 
THE MOST POWERFUL UPTAKE EVER INTRODUCED, 


AND OF THE 


“ COUNTERPOISE” FLUSH TANK. 


UNFAILING IN ACTION. DISCHARGES DISINFECTED WATER AT EVERY FLUSH. 
li HOLL BORNR CiRCVUS, LONDON, E£.C. 


ECK, CALLOW & CO,, 


ll CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. ELECTRIC LIGHTS. LIGUTENING CONDUCTORS. 
Estimates Free Architocts’ Specifications specially attended to. 


November 27, 1885.] 
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SUPPLEMENT . 


q 


eee noo 


LONDON — continued. 


For Repairs to Vestry Premises, St. George-the-Martyr, South- 


wark. 


PLYMOUTH. — 


For Fitting up Premises, Buckwell Street, Plymouth, for a 


; Parochial. Dispensary, for the Plymouth Board..of 
F. H. Warren, St. George's Road 4 5 - £185 0 0 Guardians. Mr. H. ro SNELL, Architect, Plymouth, 
F. Green, Friar Street, Borough . Hie SOL 7i5 OL. O Roberts & Hurrell : i : : ; £135 0 0 
R. ieee George Street, ged vd : nee O.. On 0 Macdinckwa renege 7 ae : y . 133, 0 0 
Leeks & Hooker, Webber Row, Blackfriars 2els 7... O ‘ : 
W. & H. Castle, Red Cross Street A : ARE CO SENSEI SES SON! : 12009 
Groves & Sons, New Kent Road : ‘ . 145 8 o| For Building Four Cottages at Ford, for the Plymouth Mutual 
J. Parkyn, Garden Row, S.E. : ; wee Ane O Co-operative and Industrial Society. Mr. H. J. SNELL, 
F. Shilton & Sons, Blackfriars Road . ‘ Stan) Fong O.. O Architect, Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 
J. GREEN, Borough Road, S.E. (accepted) . rc Rey MR Kestell, Devonport ° : ON £1,000 0 O 
Repairs to Seats and Tables. Searle, Devonport ays gurMeries © 99S TSG 
R. G. Maney, London Road MI dette VéthTOOO1r. 9. Crews, Stonehouse 2 Mise te ttt, ges O94 = ORES 
D. Oxlee, Southwark Bridge Road .. « =» «9 12 6 Lethbridge & May, Plymouth . «+, 960, 0.0 
C. Birks & Sons, Greenfield Street : sys0bRTO LO Tremain, Plymouth . 2 4 + es g60 9 0 
Gainsford & Co., High Street, Borough fe S0ai4a. | Blackell, Plymouth ‘ . 0 379490 FO 
F. Sexton, Southwark Bridge Road Hie Jie TSG, O° Patey, sd gp Weta > eon Tod eR 
W. Waine, Newington Butts. . +. « 6415 0 ay se ee Stonehouse . ; a0 a 2 
G. MOORE, St. George oe S.E. (accepted) . 59 18 6 Rua illiame, Plymouth , Prien 
peck . Repairs to Mortuary. cal eine J. Weekes, Plymouth é : 224s £7955 LOGO 
“4 oes . . . . . . , . ‘ aids de naees Doel : : . as oo 
. . : : , . , . : owe, Devonport . : ‘ ‘ ; 9% uOpeo 
R. Marsland. ‘ : . . . ° nee nA Roberts & Hurrell, Plymouth . : - 060) Oma 
ee & Hooker . : . . . : : ue S ; J. HOCKING, Ford (accepted) : 645 0 490 
. reen e e e e e . e ° 
J; Parkyn. . - * A 4 : oy TOs, O10 
W.&H. Castle , : : ; : - 9° 5° 0 PORLOCK. 
Groves & Son. A : . F : , 8 10 o| For Building Villa Residence, for Mrs. Beckett, Porlock, 
F. SHILTON & SONS (accepted) . : : : 8 I0 oO Somerset. Mr. E. J. HOWARD, Architect, Wellington. 
For Paving Works, Wemyss Road, Blackheath. Quantities by Mr. B. W. Pope, Broad Street, Bristol. 
KELSEY (accepted) . ‘ é ; , hve ms) Pearse & Son, Minehead . : ‘ : 241,235) 15ekh 
For Paving Works, Waldegrave Road, Penge Durke, Ilfracombe ; eh Daoist Sc Oemee 
KELSEY (accepted ath s-t eUaMe toa. 6702,..0,.0 Poole, Ilminster r te yiia Tl O20 OaRe 


Morse, Taunton 


MUMPS (NEAR OLDHAM). 
For Wood-block Flooring at the Independent Chapel. 


GEARY & WALKER, Manchester (accepted). 


For Additions to Fac 


MEssrS. ISLER & Co.,of Southwark Street, S.E., are sinking 
an Artesian tube well at Messrs. Field & Sons’ Brewery, Wal- 


lingford. Eighty feet of a 200-feet bored 


diameter, has been completed in two days, including the tubing. 
This is said to be the quickest speed on record. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22, Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, H.C. 
Brits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


PRAGUE'S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
®xans of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


GrertiricatH Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGur’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


£.J.BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
HiLL“T & HEY. 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


for the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &e. 


WORKS_ HALIFAX. 
i“ SUCCESSORS TO THE 
ORIGINAL ‘ WATSON’S” VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB, 1852, 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c.,on application. 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
, Cream, Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Hethnal Green, E. 


pany, Truro. M 


tube well, 5 inches in 
Architect, Truro. 
R. 


For Conversion of Workshops into Cottages. 


938 10 oO 


TRURO. 


tory for the Atlas Soap and Candle Com- 
r. CLEMENS, Architect, Truro. 


W. H. Bray, Truro (accepted ). 


Mr. CLEMENS, 


JosE, Truro (accepted). 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN, 
CORSHAM DOWN, i SUMMER DRIED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., LD., CorsHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH. DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices § Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICE, BATH. 

PO SSSOS SS SE SESS SSS SSSSS SSS SOSLOOSOOOD 


SIMPLEX TifAp 


SOSTOOSS 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xaxxxx SKYLIGHTS & 
S) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, !RoN, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PPPS LPS S LSS LLL LE LS 


GROVER & Co. (#imites), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


& & * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
POSSESS SSSHOSSSSSSSSSOSSSSCOSSCOCSSCSEVEM 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
jieetes, Stout, Durable SLATES, which are so 
much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings onaccount of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a:e now oftered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 


reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr. MUSCOTT, t 


Whitland Abbey Green Slate Quarries 
Clynderwen K.S.O., South Wales. 


VENTILATION. 


The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 


is b 
THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


(Inlet and Exhaust) 


OF THE 
Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co., 
115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—“ SANITATION, Lonpon.” 


SUMMER DRIED 
"§CORSHAM DOWN” 


AND OTHER 


BATH STONE. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


\7OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties 0 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH 8 TONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 


Address_YOCKNEY & CO. Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


G & T. EHARLE, 


HULL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
LIAS LIME AND MASTIC, 
PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PARIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETCi 


EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 
stucco work, and for use in sewage worke and the construction of 
Gas Holder Tanks. 

EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 
is specially useful n cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 
contended with. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


STAINES. 
For Building House, Stables, and Premises, for Mr. Willett, 


veterinary surgeon, High Street, Staines. Mr. RALPH 

Firt, Architect, Staines. Quantities not supplied. 
Burchell, Bedfont ; : : 2 : LIDS Oe DO 
Reavell, Staines . ; ° ° : 699 oO O 
BONE, Staines* . 3 : ° : 62340, -0 
* Amended and accepted at ‘ : 593 0 O 


ENORMOUS CIRCUS MATS. 


Last year Messrs. Treloar & Sons, of Ludgate Hill, made an 
enormous mat of unbleached cocoanut fibre for the circus or ring 
at Covent Garden Theatre, which was 4 inches thick, and 
weighed nearly 3 tons. This was found to be so successful as 
a substitute for the tan, formerly in use, that they have this 
season made two others of a similar size, one for Mr. Charles 
Hengler, for his circus in Argyle Street, Regent Street, and the 
other for Messrs. Crowder & Payne, for their Paragon Theatre 
of Varieties, in the Mile End Road. The last-named mat was 
made and finished within seven days after receipt of order. 


THE SALISBURY ESTATE, LONDON. 


IT is said that the Marquess of Salisbury has recently given in- 
structions for the demolition of a number of houses on his 
London estates, his lordship’s opinion being that they do not 
meet the sanitary requirements of the day. This decision has 
‘been arrived at by his lordship in consequence of a tour of 
inspection lately made with his surveyor (Mr. Spencer Chad- 
wick), and includes the houses in Salisbury and Cecil Streets, 
Strand, and Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane. The houses in the 
last-mentioned place will be pulled down in the course of the 
next three months, while Salisbury and Cecil Streets will be 
demolished early next year. We learn that there is nothing 
radically wrong with these buildings, but that, owing to their 
antiquity, they are not in accordance with the more recent 
requirements of sanitary science, and are condemned in conse- 
quence of his lordship’s objection to lease such buildings for 
purposes of habitation. The demolition will cause a consider- 
able loss to the noble marquess. 
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THE ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
COUNCIL HOUSE AND ART GALLERIES, 


IN the general description of the public buildings which the 
Prince of Wales will open to-morrow, there is reference to the 
ornamental ironwork of Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co. From 
the interest of the work we are induced to give the following 
detailed description of’ it :— say} 

The cast-iron columns, with enriched foliage on caps, with 
spandrel fillings to arches of roof in main gallery, are of a 
Classic character, and were cast at the foundry of Messrs. Hart, 
Son, Peard & Co., in the town. The firm also made the 
gallery railing and the cast-iron railing, and all the grilles and 
gratings used throughout the Art Gallery, as also the two pairs 
of sliding-gates to entrance of gas office, which are excellent 
examples of hammered ironwork. 

In the entrance hall are four handsome turnstiles, with regis- 
tering apparatus made of polished brass and wrought-iron, with 
polished walnut-wood tops. They are fixed in a semicircle, 
and connected with gates and railing, and the whole add not a 
little to the beauty of the entrance, all being made by the same: 
firm. 

The whole of the ornamental ironwork, both wrought and 
cast, of the Council House, has been executed by Messrs. Hart, 
Son, Peard & Co. The large gates to the archway in Congreve 
Street are filled with scroll-work of an elaborate description 3. 
they are 18 feet 6 inches high, and the opening is 14 feet. The 
cast-iron railing on outside of building and the wrought-iron 
girders to the windows in the council chamber, as also the 
ventilating gratings, are worthy of notice. 

In the interior specially are to be observed the handsome 
railing to the gallery, the balustrade, and the cases covering 
the coils, which are of a most ornate character, and have been 
specially designed in accordance with the architecture of the 
building. We notice also that the system of the louvre venti- 
lators for the inlet of fresh air is of a novel description, and we 
are informed that it has proved to be very efficient. The same 
firm also made the whole of the specially-designed door furni- 
ture, a large portion of which is of real bronze, and the elegant 
engraved, chased, and enamelled bar-handles and the combined 
lock and finger plates are worthy of special remark, and the 
same may be said of the handsome fire-grates of ormolu and 
polished steel. 

Amongst the brass work made by this firm is to be noticed 
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the exceedingly handsome polished railing and gas standards 
on quadrants of staircase in vestibule ; but the most noticeable 
is the massive gas pendant from the centre of the dome over 
the grand staircase, which is all polished, and has a double tier 
of lights, twenty-four arms and 192 jets, and is one of the most 
important works of this character ever executed. It is a 
coincidence that the London house of this firm should have 
been entrusted with the order for the magnificent gas pendant 
in the new council chamber of the Guildhall of London. It 
is of an unique character, and should be seen by all visitors to 
the metropolis. 


EXMOUTH SEWERAGE CONTRACT. 


AT the last meeting of the Exmouth Local Board, the contracts 
for the sewerage improvements were considered. Sir John B. 
Phear presided. The clerk (Mr. Adams) said that at a previous 
meeting it was resolved to communicate with Mr. Cousins, the 
engineer, asking him to appoint a day when it would be con- 
venient for him to attend a meeting of the Board. The follow- 
ing tenders which had been received were read as follows :— 
Mr. John Mackay, Southsea, 3,3452. 16s. 11d. ; Mr. F. Thomas, 
Dartmouth, 4,074/. 8s. tod.; Mr. Thomas Williams, Swansea, 
3,2672. 18s. 7a. ; Messrs. Cowdrey & Sons, Newent, Gloucester- 
shire, 2,900/. 9s. 7a@.; and Messrs. Hill Bros., 2,4647 The 
clerk mentioned that Messrs. Hill’s tender was accidentally 
omitted from those sent to Mr. Cousins for his consideration, 
and that particular one happened to be the lowest. Mr. 
Cousins had proposed that Messrs. Cowdrey & Sons’ tender 
be accepted. Mr. Benmore considered that Messrs. Hill’s con- 
tract was by far the most reasonable one, and he proposed that 
it be accepted. Mr. Cousins, on perusing Messrs. Hill's con- 
tract, observed that there were several inaccuracies in it, 
they not having discreetly estimated the bills of quantity, and 
he thought that by the time these discrepancies were put right 
the present tender would amount to as much and probably 
more than Messrs. Cowdrey’s. Considerable discussion ensued, 
in which certain members of the Board proposed that Messrs. 
Hill’s tender be accepted, and that any additions or deductions 
in the contract should be dealt with according to the prices 
named on the schedule. Mr. Benmore, from previous expe- 
rience, strongly opposed this proposition, pointing out that they 
had only borrowed 3,000/. with which to carry out their project, 


and that if a contract was accepted on those terms the work 
would cost about 4,000/. He would suggest that they accept a 
contract where the contractor stated definitely that he would 
execute the whole thing for a certain sum. On the motion of 
the chairman, seconded by Mr. Burridge, it was ultimately 
decided to communicate with the various parties tendering, 
asking them to alter their form of tender according to the draft 
forwarded, to the effect that all additions or deductions be 
allowed for according to the prices mentioned in the schedule. 


THE MANCHESTER WATER SCHEME. 


AFTER the Liverpool people had obtained powers to draw 
upon Wales for a new water supply, an Act was obtained by 
Manchester to utilise Thirlmere for a similar purpose. Among 
the opponents of the scheme in the Corporation was Alderman 
King, who has just issued a pamphlet under the title of “A 
Letter of Warning to the Ratepayers of Manchester.” It con- 
tains a mass of statistics relating to the storage capacity of the 
Woodhead reservoirs, which the writer adduces in support of 
his contention that the Thirlmere undertaking is not at the 
present time necessary. “The simple fact,” he says, “that in 
1885, with the same rainfall as 1884 (when the drought created 
the panic), the reservoirs were fuller by 488,000,000 gallons 
towards the termination of the dry season, z.2., the end of 
August, than they were at the beginning of the year, is surely 
in itself proof enough to satisfy any reasonable person that 
our resources to meet a drought are ample, if ordinary care be 
taken in respect of storage.” Mr. King, in dealing with the 
question, “ Where is the revenue to come from to meet the 
interest, &c,,on the outlay on the Thrrlmere works?” argues 
that, if it is to be provided by the ratepayers, there will be 
required (for the first instalment, costing 2} millions), at 35 per 
cent., 87,000. per annum for interest ; at I per cent., 25,000/. 
for sinking fund, and 10,000/. for extra annual costs—in all 
122,000/., which, at 9,000/. for every penny on the rates, is about 
14d. in the pound. He calls upon the ratepayers, as it is a 
question of “now or never,” to examine his facts and deduc- 
tions. They will, he is of opinion, think with him that the 
Thirlmere works ought not to be proceeded with. Anyhow, he 
will have the satisfaction, when the burden comes to be felt, 
of knowing that his name will not be amongst those “who 
have recklessly, and without full information to justify them, 
sanctioned the wicked waste of 2,000,000/. of public money.” 
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IRISH SLATES. 
AMONG the papers inthe appendix to the report of the Select 
Committee on Irish Industries is a letter from Mr. William 
Mercer, of the Ormonde Slate. Quarries, to Sir Eardley Wilmot 
explanatory of some of the hindrances to the encouragement of 
the Irish slate trade. The writer says :— 

All the Government buildings in our poor country are roofed 
with Welsh slates, such as barracks, court-houses, gaols, asylums, 
&c., simply because those who have the charge of making out 
the specification insert “ Welsh slates only to be used.” The 
department of the architect of the Board of Works, I believe, 
is responsible for this preference, although it is well known 
that the natural slate rock in Ireland is the best to resist the 
moisture of our climate, being a sound, non-porous metal. The 
Dublin architects are alike an unpatriotic class, that never look 
for the production of Irish slates, so that in all the specifica- 
tions for roofing of churches, chapels, schoolhouses, &c., they 
insert Welsh slates, so that the practical builders are left no 
choice, and must pay a higher price for the Welsh slates, as the 
Irish slates are shut out from competing. Surely it would not 
be too much to ask the Government to direct Irish slates, if 
found sound and durable, should be specified for roofing all 
public buildings in Ireland. 


THE DUBLIN ARTISANS’ EXHIBITION, 


IT is now proposed to preserve the building in which the 
artisans’ exhibition has been held in Dublin, and to convert it 
into a technical school. The amount of money received by 
private subscriptions towards the expenses of the late exhibition 
was 4,520/.; for special prizes, 265/.; and in addition 50/7. came 
from the Royal Dublin Society for medals. The sum paid at 
the turnstiles and for season tickets was 6,059/. 3s. 1od.; the 
refreshment contract realised 225/.; advertisements, 150/.; the 
catalogues, 130/. 6s. 6a; and the lavatories and sundries, 
73. 4s. 7@., making the total receipts 11,292/. 125. 3d. The 
office expenses amounted to 545/. 7s. 4¢.; organising and travel- 
ling, 4767. os. 11d.; advertising, 1,164/. 1s. 7d.; furnishing, 
2767. 13s. 6d.; stationery and printing, 1,126/. 75. 5d.; wages, 
1,230/. 135. 3@.; Concert expenditure, 2,309/. 15s. 8¢.; rent and 
compensation for ground, 191/.; the lighting of the building 


W. RAMMAGE & C0, {°° 
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Cost 423/ 15s. 2d.; insurance, 73/. 135. 9d.; and the buildin 


| altogether cost 5,066/. The deficit amounted to about T,400/, 


for the building and about 1,100/. on accounts that had. not 
been realised, being a total of about 2,500/. The building was 
open for a little over nineteen weeks, and was visited by about 
270,000 persons, 


THE ARBROATH WATER TOWER CONTRACT. 


THE award has been given by Mr. Robertson, architect, 
Dundee, who was appointed arbitrator in the dispute between 
the Commissioners of Police of Arbroath and Mr. Archibald 
Anderson, mason, the contractor for the water tower on Keptie 
Hill. Mr. Anderson’s claim was for 1,349/., made up of 339/. 
of the contract price unpaid ; extras, 607/. 1os.; damages sus- 
tained for want of plans, &c., 402/. 10s. On the other hand, 
the Commissioners claimed a penalty of 17. per day for 252 
days, on account of the contract not being completed within 
the date fixed for the completion of the works, with some small 
items, making a total of 2767. 15s. The referee has awarded to 
Mr. Anderson a total sum of 528/, consisting of the balance of 
the contract price, which was not disputed; various small 
items of extras, which were admitted by the Commissioners, 
amounting to 63/. 5s. 7a@.; 115/. 1os., allowed in respect that the 
outside main wall of the tower had been built of a higher 
description of work than was specified; and 15/. for other 
extras—under deduction of 15/. for work specified for, but not 
executed. The referee charges his own fee, and the clerk and 
shorthand writer’s fees solely on the Commissioners of Police, 
and awards Mr. Anderson’s agent modified expenses. 


FRONTAGE LINES IN LONDON. 


AT the last meeting of the Camberwell Vestry, the General 
Purposes Committee submitted a report by Mr. Reynolds, the 
surveyor, stating that an important question having been raised 
by himself relating to a flank building frontage in connection 
with a building in course of erection in the parish, it was 
mutually arranged between the surveyor to the estate and him- 
self to refer the matter to the superintending architect of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for his opinion on two points, 
namely :—Firstly, application having been made to the Metro- 
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politan Board of Works, and sanction obtained for a building 
dine as defined on a plan deposited, can such building line be 
varied or departed: from on a subsequent laying out of the 
property, except on the depositation of an amended application, 
and the permission for suchalteration having been first obtained 
from the Board? Secondly, is it competent, on the erection of 
houses in a collateral street, to extend the flank frontage of the 
end house or premises, having its abuttal on the main street, to 
the full extent of such main street line, the houses in which, 
from having forecourts, have a receding building frontage? 
Such extension of the flank frontage referred to destroys the 
effect intended by such recessed line of forecourt frontage. To 
each of these questions Mr. Vulliamy gave a decided negative. 
The decision as to the latter question being a departure from 
the usual custom existing to this time in the metropolis 
(although, in his opinion, of a salutary character) could not be 
too generally known for the future guidance of local authorities, 
and of builders also, 


GAS LIGHTING IN LEEDS. 


THE gas engineer of the Leeds Corporation (Mr. Henry 
Woodall) having sent in his resignation, has given some sta- 
tistics to show the progress of gas lighting in Leeds during the 
ten years he held the appointment. He says :—The income 


THE. SPANISH TARIFF. 


MucH dissatisfaction is being expressed in Sheffield in regard 
to the operation of the Spanish tariff. Mr. W. Edgar Allen, a 
leading Sheffield manufacturer, who has this year passed some 
months travelling in Spain on business, states that he could 
have done as much as in former times had it not been for the 
heavy extra duties which English goods pay beyond what the 
same goods pay from Germany and other countries. His firm 
sold hundreds of tons of wrought-iron gas and water tubing 
before the differential duties were put against English goods. 
The average price of these tubes in England is 9/. per ton ; 
the duty on them in Spain, if manufactured in Germany, 1s 
3. 8s. per ton, but English tubes pay 5/. 4s. per ton duty, a 
difference of 1/. 16s. per ton—that is, about 52} per cent. extra 
duty on British make. The steel rail trade is similarly handi- 
capped. Belgian and German-made rails are charged 36s. per 
ton, whereas for rails made in England the duty is 3/. 45. per 
ton, or 773 per cent. extra on English make. On iron the 
Belgian and German make pays 3/. 9s. per ton, while English 
make pays 5/. 45. per ton, or 50% per cent. extra. Bessemer 
rods from Germany and Belgium pay 3/. 9s. per ton duty, while 
from England they pay 5/. 4s. per ton, or about 50} per cent. 
extra. The effect is that in Spain the extra duties levied on 
English goods quite keep us out of the market in such articles 


from gas and meter rents in 1875-76, my first year of office, 
was 166,709/., that of 1884-85 was 144,681/, or 22,028/. less, 
and this notwithstanding an increased sale of upwards of 700 
millions of cubic feet per annum, or 80 per cent. The general 
. price of gas was 3s. 9@.; now, when we are credited with selling 
gas to public lamps at 6d. per 1,000 feet, the price to the public 
is but 1s. 8d. In 1870 the illuminating power of the gas was 
barely equal to 16 candles; now it is 20 candles, so that we 
have 20 candles for 20 pence, or one penny per candle per 
1,000 feet, a price which, if I am not mistaken, is Io per cent. 
less than anything on record, the difference to the consumers 
of to-day, taking price and quality into account, being fully 
200,000/, per annum, or 14s. per head of population. The 
purity of the gas has also been improved at great annual outlay 
until little is left to desire beyond greater economy in working. 
It may be said that these gains are due to the increased value 
‘of residuals. But such is not the case, for the market value of 
these in the aggregate of coke, tar, and ammonia was no greater 
last year than ten years ago. 
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THE YORK SEWERAGE SCHEME. 


THE following letter from Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., who was 
asked to advise on the proposed sewage utilisation scheme, was 
read at the last meeting of the York City Council. In reply 
to your letter I may say that I am quite willing to let the 


matter stand by leaving out “travelling and other expenses ” in 
my letter of the 5th inst. to which you refer, the fee of fifty 
guineas to cover the cost of these expenses, provided that if it 
becomes necessary to have any levels taken to check the pro- 
posed schemes, or to carry out any tidal float experiments 
under my direction, the Corporation will undertake by its staff 
or otherwise to do this work. Of course there must be a certain 
amount of uncertainty about the matter, as it is not known what 
schemes may be proposed. If the Corporation will supply 
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the information referred to, then I should be willing to allow 
the fifty guineas to include all the expenses in visiting the 
locality. I should like to draw your attention to one matter 
with regard to the proposed schemes, and that is in reference to 
the sites for the works. If the sites proposed for works are 
made known, those which are more advantageous than others 
for the disposal of the sewage might be rendered difficult of 
acquisition by the Corporation, while the opponents of any par- 
ticular scheme might make use of other schemes as a lever in 
opposing such particular scheme. I am sure the Town Council 
have taken a very prudent course in the above matter, as com- 
petitions are entirely left in the hands of those who are the 
least competent, generally speaking, to deal with the question. 
I am now reporting upon a selected set of competition designs 
for works of sewerage, which, if carried out, would inflict untold 
injury upon the district for which they are proposed. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


ON Tuesday a case was heard in the Queen’s Bench Division, 
in which a question was raised that has not hitherto come 
before a Divisional Court, viz., whether a jury can properly 
take into consideration the amount of money made by a 
workman who has been injured in the service of his employer, 
and brings an action against him for damages for such injury, 
while he has been working overtime for a second employer. 
This question was decided in favour of the defendants in the 
Birkenhead County Court, where the jury had, in addition to 
60/7. awarded by them to the plaintiff, found for him also for a 
further 9/. if they were entitled to take the overtime he had 
made into their consideration. The plaintiff having obtained a 
rule nisi calling upon the defendants to show cause why the 
sum of 9/. should not be added to the amount of the verdict, 
this rule now came on for argument. 

For the defendants it was contended that the question in 
the case turned upon the language of section 3 of 43 and 44 
Vict., c. 42, which was in these words :—“ The amount of 
compensation recoverable under this Act shall not exceed such 
sum as may be found to be equivalent to the estimated earnings, 
during the three years preceding the injury, of a person in the 
same grade employed during those years in the likeemployment 
and in the district in which the workman is employed at the 
time of the injury.” Counsel submitted that by this section it was 


not only intended to limit the maximum sum recoverable as com- 
pensation from the employer, but also to lay down the principle 
on which the damages were to be assessed; and that, therefore, 
an employer was only meant to be liable to workmen injured 
in his employ upon the scale of the wages ordinarily earned in 
that kind of employment. ; 

For the plaintiff it was contended that he was clearly entitled 
to compensation for the wages earned by him, whether paid by 
the employer in whose service he had happened to be injured 
or not. Section 1 of the Act was clear as to this point, for by 
it “the workman ... shall have the same right of compensa- 
tion and remedies against the employer as if the workman had 
not been a workman of nor in the service of the employer.” 

Mr. Baron Huddersfield, in giving judgment, said that 
the County Court judge had been wrong in holding that the 
plaintiff was not entitled to damages in respect of the money 
which he had earned in working overtime as a plumber 
for another employer, and that there was nothing in the Act to 
prevent a jury in such a case taking into consideration the 
money so earned by the workman. 

‘Mr. Justice Cave, in concurring, said that section 3 of the 
Act had not been intended to lay down the measure of damages 
in all such cases, but merely to place a limit upon the maximum 
amount which could be recovered against the employer. 

Appeal allowed accordingly, with costs. 


VENTILATION.* 


THE natural ventilation, cubic space allowance, and the re-’ 
lation between ventilation and warming are the chief matters 
influencing the reduction of air supply allowance that are 
not directly connected with the inmates and their occupa- 
tions. In special cases of manufacturing buildings, &c., there 
are special causes of vitiation ; but, as has been said, these 
should be carried off directly where practicable, and in that 
event do not influence the amount of air supply required for the 
inmates. ‘ 

The occupations and physical conditions of the inmates of 
buildings, of course, have a bearing upon the amount of air 
supply, but are directly connected with the inmates themselves. 


* From a paper by Mr. J. L. Greenleaf in Van Nostrana’s 
Magazine. vest 
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With its Fogs and Dampness, is now upon us, and those who are subject to ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and other forms of Pulmonary Affections, will be 
seeking, as heretofore, the best means of relieving their distressing symptoms. Immediate relief can always be obtained by a few inhalations from 
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ODO? CARTER MOFFATS 


ONIAPHQ 


HARNESS' PATENT. 


and all sufferers from any form of Pulmonary Affection are cordially invited 
to call at 52 Oxford Street, W., and GRATUITOUSLY TEST the marvellous properties of Dr. Carter Moffat’s 
unique invention. 


actual length, 


Reduced fac-simile of 
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“AMMONIAPHONE,” 


Dr. A. S. KENNEDY, L.R.C.P., writes as follows :— 
.__** The two Ammoniaphones that I had from you have given very good results. Apart from 
improved timbre, resonance, and extension of register, which are undeniable, I have found the 
Ammoniaphone most useful in cutting short catarrhal and laryngeal troubles, and of great benefit 
in removing huskiness. Several patients have tried the Ammoniaphone at my suggestion, and 
are all pleased with the improvement in their voices,” 


Miss RABETT, Bramfield, Cavendish Road, Clapham Common, writes :— 
aoa “ March 11, 1885. 
Miss Rabett encloses Post-Office Order for 2ls., and desires an Ammoniaphore to be sent to 
the above address. Dr. Cronin, Miss R.’s medical attendant, desires her to try it for a delicate 
throat. He particularly recommends it in her case.”’ 
Beers CARTER MOFFAT attends daily at the Rooms of the M EDICAL 


DR. CARTER MOFFAT’S AMMONIAPHONE ( Harness’ 


READ THE FOLLOWING UNEXCEPTIONABLE TESTIMONY— 


about 25 inches. 


Dr. FRED. T. B. LOGAN, Fastfield, Southville, Bristol, writes:— * February 21, 1885. 

“The Ammoniaphone arrived safely this morning. I happened to be suffering from relaxed 
throat and hoarseness, which afew inhalations almost instantly relieved. I shall have much 
pleasure in forwarding you my experience with it after I have given it a fair trial.” 

LATER TESTIMONY. ‘ _duly 6, 1885, 

“Dr. LOGAN sends his Ammoniaphone to be recharged according to your circular, and begs 
| to express his entire satisfaction. Before its use he was subject to relaxed throat which has now 
Soe entirely gone, and the effect it has upon the high notes of the register is almost 
marvellous.’ —— 

Mrs. PALMER, Home Leigh, Lower Camden, Chislehurst, writes :— 3 

‘*Mrs. Palmer will feel obliged if Dr. Moffat will send her an Ammoniaphone. She has been 
strongly advised to get one by Dr. Ashe, as she has a delicate throat, which often prevents her 


singing. 


; . 5 BATTERY CO., Limited, 52 Oxford Street, London, W., to demonstrate the extraordinary utility of the Ammonia- 
Write for the “ HISTORY OF THE AMMONIAPHONE,” an eighty-page treatise, post free on application, : A 


Patent) will be sent free by post to any part of the United Kingdom 


on receipt of P.O.O. or Cheque (Crossed “ London and County Bank”) for 21s., and payable to C. B. HARNESS. 


THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., Limited) 52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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The best way of considering them is to pass directly to the 
amounts of air supply selected by engineers for various kinds of 
buildings. The chief factors in causing the varying figures for 
different buildings have been :—First, the length of time that 
the rooms were used continuously ; second, the physical con- 
dition and occupations of the inmates ; and third, but perhaps 
more potent than all the others, the amount that it is reasonable 
to expend for ventilation on different buildings. 

The highest figures used are for hospitals. Dr. Parkes has 
had great experience with hospitals, and he states that the 
minimum for them ought to exceed the allowance for healthy 
beings by at least one-fourth. In wards for surgical operations 
a much larger allowance should be made. Four thousand to 
five thousand cubic feet per hour per person is required by Peéclet. 
Planat states an amount in cubic métres which equals 5,300 
cubic feet. Hospitals for diseases in which there are very 
offensive exhalations from the body, and especially for con- 
tagious diseases, require practically all the air that can be 
obtained. The supply should not be less than 7,000 cubic feet 
per hour. In the case of hospitals the necessity for fresh alr 
is so apparent that there is comparatively little difficulty in 
persuading people to meet the expense of this thorough venti- 
lation. 

For theatres, those engineers who are strong upholders of 
the higher standards of purity of air require 2,000 to 2,500 
cubic feet per hour. In this reduction from 3,600 cubic feet, 
they doubtless consider that the use of the theatre is not con- 
tinuous, and that the upward movement being a prominent 
feature of theatre ventilation, the breath is more rapidly removed 
from the level of the audience. 

Most engineers adopt figures that are more of a compro- 
mise with expense. General Morin requires 1,400 to 1,800 
cubic feet per hour. This estimate, although much smaller 
than the first, will give very fair ventilation. Compared with 
those theatres which have no thorough system of ventilation, it 
seems all that could be desired. The Madison Square Theatre, 
in New York, has a theoretical supply of 1,500 cubic feet per 
person, and is very successful in its ventilation. The Vienna 
Opera House, which is considered one of the very few well- 
ventilated theatres, has a theoretical supply of about 1,000 cubic 
feet per person. 

The conditions of church ventilation are in many respects 
similar to those for theatres, and about the same air allowance 
should be made. In the majority of churches the sezvices are 
not attended by crowded congregations, and hence tolerable 


For 


ventilation may be obtained with much less air supply, bu 
special occasions frequently occur when the ventilating appa- 
ratus is taxed to its utmost. Considering this, it is unadvisavle 
to make any less allowance for churches than for theatres. _ 

Rooms used for lectures, &c., of an hour or so duration, 
require much the same air supply as for theatres, if the ventila- 
tion is arranged in the same way as is usual for the latter class 
of buildings. 

All lecture-rooms with low ceilings, where the exhalations 
from the body are more mingled with the air about the inmates 
than is the case in theatres with good upward ventilation, re- 
quire a larger allowance. For thoroughly satisfactory results, 
the full air supply required by the standard taken will be neces- 
sary. If exclusive lighting is not practised, there should be a 
liberal allowance for the use of the gas-burners, according to 
the figures already given. Mr. Briggs, in his paper on “ Halls 
of Audience,” takes a position on the verge of robbing the ven- 
tilation to propitiate the pocket. He writes :—“ Dr. Reid’s 
value of 10 cubic feet per minute is all that should be used in 
planning for halls not occupied over two or three hours at a 
time. All that can be judiciously urged for ventilation in view 
of the cost of fuel.” He states further to the effect that this is the 
minimum allowance, and that the apparatus should be designed 
so that during warm weather the supply can be increased to 
20 cubic feet per minute. ‘An amount which, with open doors 
and windows, if ventilating currents are well distributed among 
the audience, will be ample for the comfort of a crowd in hot 
weather.” These are the views of a practical and experienced 
engineer, and as such are of value, but nevertheless the testi- 
mony of others, and the results obtained with designs in 
operation, lead to the belief that they go too far in com- 
promising the ventilation. . 

It is certain that, in the case of small and crowded lecture- 
rooms, 600 cubic feet per hour per individual will not prevent 
impurity of the air. 

Court-rooms, legislative halls, and all that class of rooms that 
are liable to continued occupation for many hours by a crowded 
congregation, require an ample supply of air. Nothing less 
than the full amount corresponding to the standard of purity 
selected should satisfy the designer. Dr. Reid, in his writings 
on the ventilation of the Houses of Parliament, shows the 
importance of keeping the brains of the law makers clear and 
active, and if that is necessary in England it is quite as 
much so for our own State and national legislators, and for the 
typical American jury. General Morin, who bases his figures 
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on a theoretical supply of 1,800 cubic feet per person per hour, 
irrespective of conditions, and then modifies this amount for 
different cases, requires for “lecture-rooms and halls for brief 
receptions” 1,100 cubic feet, and “ for assembly-rooms and halls 
for long receptions” 2,100 cubic feet per hour, a difference of 
nearly 100 per cent. in favour of the latter. In public buildings, 
like court-houses, State capitols, &c., there is no excuse for not 
supplying a generous air allowance. The money question 
should not prevent the best ventilation. 

The opinions of engineers as to the air supply for schools 
are various—from those who would limit small children to 200 
cubic feet per hour, or even less, to those that approve of 
supplying to them the same amount as for adults in crowded 
rooms long occupied. It is hardly necessary to allude to the 
importance of well ventilating schools. The miserable con- 
dition of many of our schoolrooms in this respect may have no 
small effect upon the health of a generation upon which, in 
fifteen or twenty years, the prosperity of the country will 
depend. 

From considerations already alluded to, it seems unadvisable 
to reduce the supply because of the youth of the children. Of 
course, in the case of schoolrooms that are to have few scholars 
in proportion to their size a small air allowance may be admis- 
sible, but this is more because of natural ventilation taking 
place than from the age of the inmates. Nearly all school- 
rooms will be crowded at times, and that for hours together, 
and for them the full-air allowance should be made. For those 
rooms that are occupied only an hour at a time, and at the end 
of the session are completely flushed by fresh air by opening 
the windows, it is allowable, perhaps, to make some reduction 
in air supply, because of the space acting asa reservoir. But 
this latitude should not be imposed upon. A well-filled room 
with low ceiling will soon become close unless ventilated. If 
the air allowance is too much reduced, the room will become 
close and unhealthy before the close of the hour. If the air 
is to be maintained rigidly up to a standard of purity, little, if 
any, reduction of supply can be made for well-filled rooms, 
although they are flushed every hour. 

A few years ago a commission was appointed to examine 
the public schools of the District of Columbia, and in their 
reports, dated March 15, 1882, appear the following specifica- 
tions :— 

“In each classroom not less than 15 square feet of floor 
shall be allotted to each pupil. In each classroom the window 
space should be not less than one-fourth of the floor space, and 


the distance of the desk most remote from the window should 
not be more than one and a half times the height of the top of 
the window from the floor. The height of the classroom should 
never exceed 14 feet. The provisions for ventilation should be 
such as to provide for each person in a classroom not less than 
30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute, which amount must be 
introduced and thoroughly distributed without creating un- 
pleasant draughts or causing any two parts of the room to differ 
in temperature more than 2 degs. F., or the maximum tempera- 
ture to exceed 70 degs. F.” 

The list of buildings of various kinds for which ventilation is 
necessary is by no means exhausted, but the above are the 
chief among what may be termed public buildings. Hotels, 
office buildings, banks, prisons, &c., all offer conditions that 
must be considered according to the same principles as the 
foregoing examples. 

There are a great variety of buildings devoted to special 
trades and manufactures, for which special allowance must be 
made, The impurities, both mechanical and chemical, given 
off in various processes of manufacture, should, if possible, be 
immediately carried away at their source; but this cannot 
always be done, and then a large supply of fresh air is required 
to sufficiently dilute them and keep the air of the room ina 
healthy condition for the workmen. The accurate estimate of 
the supply needed in such cases is a very difficult, if not impos- 
sible problem. It is almost entirely a matter of experience and 
judgment, although it must be admitted that the amount of 
available experience in the subject is very small. The amount 
of air supply may be based upon the number of people present,. 
and an extra allowance.made per person over what would be 
required if they were the only sources of vitiation, this extra 
amount to be determined by experience ; or an extra allowance 
may be made in bulk for all the special sources of impurity 
independent of the number of workmen present. An illustra- 
tion of the former method is given in the design for the ventila- 
tion of the laboratories of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, described in the Sanitary Engineer of October 30, 
1884 :— 

“For recitation-rooms and lecture-rooms 1,500 cubic feet 
per hour are allowed to each occupant. For physical labora- 
tories, where the gaseous products of Bunsen flames and electric 
batteries are likely to act as vitiating agents, 2,000 cubic feet 
per hour are allowed. For chemical laboratories, which are 
supposed to be supplied with effective hoods for the collection 


and removal of offensive or dangerous gases and fumes, and 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE X/Xtu CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 


HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 
System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention 


Which was very successful, 
Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 


F. H. SMITH, Esq., 52 QuEEN VicToRIA StTREBT, E.C. 4 Tue Sanctuary, 8.W., Lonpon : November 22, 1884. 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the ‘‘Island Room” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 
Exhibition reduced the temperature durin, 


3 g the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours 
faithfully, DAVID URQUHART. 


BELLEVUE Hovusz, 94 LANDSDOWNE RoaD, CLAPHAM, 8.W.: October 12, 1885. 
To Frepk. H. Smirx, HsqQ., 52 Q7EBN VICTORIA STREET, E,C. 


My DEAR S1r,—Allow me to compliment and congratulate you on the perfect success to-night of your ventilation. The room (the largest in South London) was 
opened to-night by a Conservative gathering of the various Associations comprised in the Borough of Kennington, and certainly it was one of the largest meetings ever held in 
this District. Thermometers placed around the room showed a wondrous uniformity of temperature, averaging 60 deg.; and on the raised dais scarcely could be perceived the 
slightest fractional increase over that temperature as indicated by the thermometers placed near the door, clearly proving that the Ventilators did their work truly and well. 
This temperature is considered to be the most favourable to health, and, as one connected with two large Hospitals, I can say this is the temperature our medical men endeavour 
always to maintain, as being most conducive to the restoration of their Patients. Persons of great ability to judge, say the temperature and atmosphere was most pleasant and 
agreeable, and who ever designed it ought to be thanked. Thus, then, independent witnesses fully confirm my opinion, and I may say one of the architects of the hall was 
present, who afterwards assured me he was more than satisfied with the success of your system. The place being cleared in a few minutes, the room regained its norma? 
temperature, though before a very large number of gas jets were in full blaze. Allow me, as Churchwarden, not only to compliment you, but also sincerely to thank you on 
behalf of the Vicar and Committee of the All Saints Institute of South Lambeth for helping them s0 satisfactorily in the difficult task of the perfect ventilation of their large 
hall, as indicated by the trying ordeal of to-night.—Yours faithfully, (Signed) JOHN SMITH, Churchwarden and Chairman of Kennington Conservative Association, 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 

_, . VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose office 52 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. he exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere.. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream, The result isa rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
and ese es of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment, Ina small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
— ot es five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. At a higher 
mia - Wee eh ee near to the ceiling, the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated tkat this vitiated air was being drawn off 
z ie te is a be ae be, which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 
RE, ne owindee nye eine maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 
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also under which any work evolving a considerable quantity of 
gas is supposed to be done, 3,000 cubic feet; and for the organic 
chemical laboratory, 4,500 cubic feet are allowed to each 
occupant per hour. To other rooms of the chemical floor, as 


the library, balance-room, and volumetric room, 2,000 cubic feet | 


was apportioned to the individual, because of the proximity of 
chemical laboratories, and the desirability of being able to pro- 
duce within them an excess of pressure, causing outward air 
movement.” 

With regard to the supply of 1,500 cubic feet in lecture- 
rooms, it may be well to quote further :— 

“Good ventilation based on so low an estimate as I,500 
cubic feet per occupant would not be possible in most climates, 
and in the comparatively dry climate of New England that 
allowance makes the most efficient and economical use of the 
supply a necessity.” 

_ The reason for the distinction made between moist and dry 
climates, is that the impurities would not be so disagreeable, 
because less noticeable in the latter, although with a given air 
supply they would exist the same in both cases. It seems a 
little unfortunate to make this distinction, when the avowed 
purpose of ventilation is not merely to obtain what is agree- 
able, but to go a step beyond, and attain to what is an abso- 
lutely healthy supply. If this is done, there can hardly be any 
practical distinction for moist and dry climates. But the opinion 
is evident in the quotation that a supply of 1,500 cubic feet per 
hour for each person is little enough for the lecture-rooms of a 
college. 

There is a class of buildings that has not yet been alluded 
to, and these may best be described as private buildings. 
Dwelling-houses are seldom mentioned in discussions of the air 
allowance for buildings, probably for the reason that a syste- 
matic air allowance is seldom, if ever, made for them. Nor is 
one always needed. This statement can be maintained on 
strictly scientific grounds, even in the face of the fact that 
ventilation or change of air is always necessary where human 


beings are present. The preceding analysis of the conditions | 
influencing the amounts required in ventilation places us ina | 


position to do so. 

In addition to the all-important item—expense—natural 
ventilation and cubic space allowance both have a very great 
influence upon the ventilation of dwellings, so great as in many 
cases to make systematic ventilation practically unnecessary. 
In many cases, but decidedly not in all. Dwellings differ 


should be exercised in deciding when a thorough ventilating 
design is necessary, and when a reasonably healthy atmosphere 
can be maintained without it, or with only a few simple devices 
for the circulation of air. The lines on which such a judgment 
is based appear to be about as follows :— 

If there is any building for which regard must be had to 
the expense of ventilation, it is the dwelling. Public buildings 
are usually constructed by governments, corporations, or wealthy 
individuals, and the expense of a thorough system of ventila- 
tion is very small in comparison to the cost of the building, and, 
considering the importance of the matter, should be cheerfully 
met. Not so with the usual private house. It is built for the 
man who is toiling over a city desk, or with his hands, day 
after day to provide food for his family, and from the first 
foundation-stone to the setting of the chimney cap the cost is 
never lost sight of. For such buildings the expense of ventila- 
tion must be brought down to the lowest practicable limit, or it 
will be entirely debarred. For private dwellings, in particular, 
elaborate schemes of ventilation are a failure, because too 
costly. Happily it is possible to obtain a fair amount of venti- 
lation in many cases with very little outlay, either in first cost 
or in running expenses. 


SEWER DANGERS. 


A REPORT has been presented to the Liverpool Health Com- 
mittee by their engineer on the subject of the escape of noxious 
vapours from the sewers in Vauxhall Road. He states that the 
main sewer needs repairs, and it is impossible to send men into 
it, except at the risk of their lives, because of the escape of the 
vapours that came from the refuse poured into the sewers from 
the various works in Vauxhall Road. In order to intercept 
these discharges, the engineer recommends the construction 
of an independent glazed-ware pipe, at a cost of 2,000/, This 
is of the greatest importance, bearing in mind the crowded 
character of the district. The Chairman said it was a very 
important matter, and the independent sewer would be a matter 
of necessity. It would also be necessary for the engineer and 
Dr. Campbell Brown to go over and inspect the various works 
in Vauxhall Road. It was decided that the proprietors of the 
works should be written to, and that the subject of the 
construction of the intercepting sewer should be brought up 


largely in their requirements for ventilation, and judgment | again. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED, 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT /guyy \ THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT EID JUTNEE SE BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


NIGHTINGALE 8-C0'S EVER FIRM WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


oO. 1. 


r heir personal supervision by Machinery specially devised, and fastened to hard floated surface of Concrete Bed with their Antiseptic 
pound, which also prevents dry-rot ordampness. Full particulars on application. 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be 
obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing :— 
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'? The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 


Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS. 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. (Printed in Colours.) 


1. Scene from ‘‘ The Tempest.” 8. Petruchio and the Tailor. | 6. Falstaff acting the King. 


2. Scene from ‘*Midsummer Night’s 4, Falstaff in the Buck Basket. 7. Parolles’ Eyes Unbound. 
Dream.”’ 5. Touchstone, Audrey, and William. 8. Malvolio in the Garden. 


Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each ; or the set of Hight, 
Five Shillings; by post, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


Che Baro. 
FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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Tue Rey. Prebendary Wese, who died on. Friday last 
in his sixty-sixth. year, was a clergyman who at onetime 
exercised much influence on architecture. With the aid 
of a few friends he. founded the Cambridge Camden 
Society, which afterwards was developed into the Eccle- 
siological Society, and for many a year the two were names 
of terror to architects, The committee assumed the office 
of a Minister of Fine Arts in respect to churches, chapels, 
presbyteries, and schools. They examined plans, and de- 
cided upon their “fitness” in the most assured manner. 
Some architects made it their business to satisfy the censors 
and gained success. Whether their work is any better for 
the meddling is another question. In justice to Mr. WEBB 
it must be allowed that his aspirations were high, and, if he 
interfered in architecture, it was because he believed that 
the art was intended to be an auxiliary to religion, and, there- 
fore, should havea certain sacerdotal stamp upon it. He not 
only translated DuRaNDUS on Symbolism, but he acted up 
to the rhapsodies of that mystic. He admired Mr. StREEt’s 
sincerity rather than Mr. Scorv’s. Ecclesiology gave trouble 
to bishops and the lay governors of the Church, but, like 
better and worse fashions, it could only have its day. 
When it ceased to be powerful Mr. Wess had to suffer, 
and, although he was a type of the highest class of clergy- 
man, his utmost promotion was a prebendaryship. His 
death will be regretted by many architects. 


Two provincial competitions have just been decided. 
The designs of Messrs. OsBorn & READING, of Birming- 
ham, have been adopted for the new Vestry Hall at 
Edgbaston. The buildings will comprise rate offices, 
board and committee rooms. for select vestry, relief and 
vaccination department, a large assembly room or vestry 
hall, anteroom, caretaker’s residence, &c. The buildings 
will be Renaissance in character, and the materials used red 
brick with dressings of dark red stone. In Birkenhead 
the joint design of Messrs. BLEAKLEY & CuBBON and Mr. 
C. O. Francis has been adopted for the new abattoirs. 
‘Twelve plans had been sent in, and the chairman of the 
Markets’ Committee, on Wednesday, said that the com- 
mittee were perfectly satisfied, and unanimously agreed that 
the plan finally selected by them was one that would do 
both them and the borough credit, and would be suitable to 
the requirements of the trade carried on in the buildings, 
and quite satisfactory to the butchers. One of the 
members of the committee demurred to the statement, 
but an amendment that the whole of the designs should be 
referred to a professional adviser was rejected by a large 
majority. 


Tue Liverpool Council are in a difficulty in respect of 
the report on the differences between Mr. HAWKESLEY and 
Mr. Deacon. Mr. Bateman, who was to have prepared it, 
says he foresees annoyance in the future whichever side his 
report might appear to lean, and he could not, under any 
circumstances, undertake the inquiry until the beginning of 
mext year. Sir Roperrt RawLinson, who has had much 
to do with construction in Liverpool, and Sir JoHN Coops, 
have been appealed to, but no reply was sent by either. As 
a last resource Sir ANDREW CLARKE, R.E., has been 
invited. The letter of application, which may be styled a 
circular, is'as follows :—“ Sir, the Corporation of Liver- 
pool, under the powers conferred upon them by the Liver- 
pool Corporation Waterworks Act, 1880, are constructing 
new works for the purpose of> obtaining a+ supply of 
water from the Vyrnwy and other rivers in the county 
of Montgomery. The works will consist mainly of a 
reservoir in the Llanwddyn or Vyrnwy, Valley, formed 
by the construction of a masonry embankment at the 
lower end of the valley, and an aqueduct sixty-seven 
miles in length connecting the proposed reservoir with 
the existing reservoirs of the Corporation’ at Prescot. 
Both reservoir and aqueduct have arrived at an ad- 
vanced stage of construction. The Water Committee, by 
direction of the City Council, now desire to have the 


opinion of yourself as to whether the construction of the 
masonry embankment has been carried out in a substantial 
and workmanlike manner, so that it will, when completed, 
answer the purpose for which it was intended. ‘The com- 
mittee will afford you every facility for the inspection of the 
works, and assist you in every way in the acquisition of in- 
formation upon the matters about which the committee 
desire your opinion. I shall, therefore, be glad to hear at 
an early date what information you will require, and what: 
arrangements you desire to be made for you.” — It is credit- 
able to the engineers that an office of the kind should be 
going a-begging. 


THE ceremony of opening the Art Gallery in Birming- 
ham on Saturday was saddened by the fatal accident to Mr. 
P. D. BENNETT, who was pulled back from the outer 
cornice by a man who slipped, and falling through a sky- 
light was killed. No blame can be attached to anybody, as 
it was not supposed that visitors would without authority 
stand.on the cornice above the porch. Mr. BENNETT was 
a civil engineer, and was one of the assistants to Messrs. 
Fox, Henperson & Co., at the time when they were pre- 
paring the ironwork for the great Exhibition of 1851. He 
was also connected with the production of the large roof 
for the New Street Station in Birmingham. Afterwards 
Mr. BENNETT set up works of his own at West Bromwich, 
for the construction of iron bridges. When they were 
acquired by the Horseley Company, he acted as chairman 
and managing director. Many large works were under- 
taken, one of the latest being the sirders for the widening 
of the Charing Cross Bridge. 


A NEw point is likely to arise in the Courts in respect 
of competitions. The competition for the Undercliff drive 
at Bournemouth was lately decided in favour of Mr. J. 
STEWART, who was discovered to be an assistant to the 
local surveyor. The Improvement Commissioners were 
annoyed, although precedents might be found for the 
arrangement. Nor is it clear why the surveyor should not 
be allowed an opportunity to produce a plan. On Tuesday 
Mr. Stewart applied for his premium, but the Commis- 
sioners doubt their liability to pay it, and they have resolved 
to submit a case for counsel. If Mr. SrewarT can take 
the case into Court some light may be thrown on the law of 
competitions in general. 


ForEIGN artists, from their ignorance of English law, run 
risks when they enter into agreements in this country. 
According to the report of a case tried in the Queen’s 
Bench, M. RicHEeTon, who has gained reputation by his 
etching, called on the owners of the Hanover Gallery (the 
plaintiffs in the action), and introduced a M. GugRAant, 
who was engaged on a plate after MILLET’s Going to Labour, 
and on one after a picture by Hoppema. ‘The plaintiffs 
agreed to publish the former if M. RicHETon would under- 
take to obtain the original picture for their forthcoming 
exhibition. An agreement was drawn up, which provided 
that M. Gutrant should complete and print a certain 
number of copies of the Miter etching, that the plaintiffs 
should pay roo/. to M. RicHEToN and 80/. to M. GUERANT, 
and that the plaintiffs should have the right of selling 
copies of the etching, and also exhibiting the original pic- 
ture, which M. RicHEToN undertook to forward before Sep- 
tember 20. The plaintiffs accordingly, before September 20, 
paid to the defendant 754 on account. M. RICHETON, 
however, failed to obtain the picture from the owner, 
Mr. James Donatp, and the plaintiffs, therefore, did not 
publish the etching, and ultimately brought the action to 
recover the 75/. M. RicHETON counterclaimed damages — 
for the detention of the plate of the etching, which, it 
appeared, had been handed by M. GUERANT to the 
plaintiffs ; but the plaintiffs gave evidence that they had 
always been willing to return the plate on payment of the 
4s/, For the defence counsel submitted that the form of 
the action was misconceived, and that the proper remedy 
would have been by action for breach of contract, the 
delivery of the picture by the defendant not being a con- 
dition precedent. Mr. Justice Loprs, however, held that 
the plaintiffs were entitled to recover, as money had been 
received, and directed a verdict for the plaintiffs. 
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THE ~AFATE..OF- THE. CHARTER, 


HE house of cards which the Council of the Insti- 
tute prepared, with the aid of the sapient Mr. 
Markby, was overthrown on Monday night. In spite 
of all the admiration which the builders had expressed 
for their own handiwork, and the confidence in its elasticity 
with which young folks and country folks were inspired, 
not much was needed to bring about a collapse. The 
whole of the parts, that cost both trouble and hard cash to 
put together, were found to be without cohesion. The 
voice of Professor KERR was like the trumpets of JosuE. 
The wonderful piece of work, which was supposed to stand 
on ‘fa firm and comprehensive basis,” forthwith fell down, 
' and was found’to be a simple piece of jugglery. It is not 
surprising that the beholders were more amused than 
angered at the catastrophe. The designers have reason to 
be grieved, but we hope they will console themselves with 
the reflection that all hands are not equally fitted for 
framing specifications and charters. If the materials had 
crumbled into dust it would have been better; but there 
they lie, and strange fingers are to have an opportunity 
of replacing them in any way they like. The fabric 
may assume a remarkable form, and be, if anything, more 
useful ; but the original builders cannot contemplate it with 
self-complacency as before. An Institute house of cards is 
not the same toy as- one reserved for the delight of a 
Council. Mr. Marxsy alone is in a position to enjoy 
both. 

When the draft of the Charter first appeared we took 
the liberty of suggesting that it was difficult to interpret 
the clauses owing to the absence of the by-laws, which, for 
some reason unknown outside the Council-room, had been 
held back. There was nothing to indicate their character, 
and in consequence the acceptance of a Charter in that 
state was, we said, like the approving of a deed which was 
subject to the conditions of another deed of which the 
signer was ignorant. Writing last week, we urged the 
necessity of more frankness on the part of the Council. 
No man in everyday business could be expected to act in 
the way.that was desired by the framers of the Charter, for 
whatever liberty might be conferred in the by-laws, they 
could not alter one of the conditions of the Charter by a 
hair’s breadth. The elasticity of which we heard so much 
might be possible with a short and general Charter, but 
with one of nearly forty clauses the word became a snare 
for the unwary. 

We could understand so odd a way of dealing with 
interests which ought to be common if there was a fear 
either of opposition from outsiders or of a rival society 
utilising the information. As there was no danger of the 
kind, some other explanation must be sought, and the one 
which seems most plausible is that the Council were anxious 
to keep the members in darkness for the reason which has 
made the word Council appear so often in the body of the 
Charter—nay, in one place it was proposed that all the 
names of the members thereof should be printed in 
full, a distinction which the founders of the Institute 
never thought of conferring on themselves. It is 
evident.now there are two classes of interests to be 
subserved by the Charter, and that of the Council has 
obtained the precedence. The secretiveness was, no 
doubt, supposed to give an air of mystery to the proceedings, 
and allow the Council to be taken for men who held the 
fate of the Institute in their hands. A plain reason was 
never given for so novel a mode of action, and if one were 
attempted it would probably overcome the gravity of the 
Honorary Secretary. The President, at the opening meet- 
ing, spoke in a figurative way about a golden rule, while 
Mr. Cote ADams, on Monday, ventured on a little illustra- 
tion which was supposed to be derived from professional 
practice, and discoursed on the advantage of gaining approval 
of a general plan before details are submitted. It is to be 
hoped Mr. Cote Apams does not act on this principle in 
his arrangements with builders, otherwise there might be a 
repetition of the unpleasantness recorded in the case of 
KIMBERLEY v, Dick, which is also suggestive of the con- 
sequences of architectural elasticity. 

The speech in which that illustration was introduced was 
enough to convert members who had gone to the meeting 
in a disposition for voting in favour of the Charter into 


opponents. It gave a revelation of the strange things which 
are contemplated in the by-laws. Mr. Cote Apams spoke 
of a project for transforming members of provincial societies 
into graduates of the Institute. There is nothing in the 
draft about the new creation, which means the indis- 
criminate bestowal of a title which at one time bore honour. 
It was difficult to refrain from asking, how many other: 
surprises are in store until the draft. is accepted? Five 
classes of members have been proposed, and to preserve 
symmetry the creation of graduates will entail the existence 
of a corresponding non-professional class. The public and 
clients are likely to be puzzled in discriminating between 
so many, but the limited nature of the English language 
will fortunately be a restraint on a greater expansion of the 
Institute. 

We spoke last week in an admiring way about the deci- 
sive action of the Manchester Society of Architects, who 
had resolved to take the Charter as it stood. The com- 
mittee, we were told, had carefully considered the clauses, 
and it was a shrewd stroke to print the circular with the 
proceedings of the Institute. But if we are to judge from 
the speech delivered by Mr. Hoipen after Mr. Cote 
ADAMs’s, the quality which had most attraction for the archi- 
tects of Manchester was the applicability of the Charter to 
the unknown requirements of the profession hereafter. It 
was not*the wants of to-day but those of twenty years 
hence which were uppermost. At a time when everyone 
is thinking of himself it is refreshing to see so much 
interest taken in lads who are now at school, and in Man- 
chester ofall places. Mr. JULIAN, as the representative of 
the Associates, not to be outdone, declared an anxiety for 
the welfare of the future Fellows. The dignity of their 
position would, he thought, be enhanced if at their election 
a few Associates were allowed to have access to the ballot- 
box. In fact it seemed, during the early part of the meet-— 
ing, that an instalment of the blessings which the Charter 
was to confer had been sent in advance as a sample of 
those which were to follow. The Golden Age had returned, 
and if Sir EpMuND BECKETT were present he must have 
wept for joy, or through remorse for letter-writing, and 
declared an intention of resigning his position at St. Albans’, 
and making the whole assembly jointly and severally take 
his place. 

When enjoyment was at its highest Professor KERR 
appeared, after the manner of the wicked fairy in the story- 
books, and henceforth all waschanged. The novel emotions: 
which filled every breast had caused the “notice of amend- 
ments and motion” to be overlooked. It was cruel at such a 
time to propose that the draft of the new Charter should be 
handed over for operation to a “special committee of 
members of the Institute of all classes.” The Institute : 
already possesses so many select and special committees 
that there are some doubts about where room can be found 
for them in Conduit Street, and irreverent people suppose 
they are no more than subterfuges for convivial enjoyment 
elsewhere. ‘There are grounds for the suspicion in the 
scarcity of any. results from the meetings. What, for 
example, can Professor KERR’s own committee, which, after 
the fashion of the circus, was created for the promotion of 
Hautes Etudes, show to justify its existence? A proposal 
to introduce the Charter before an assembly of the kind 
must have seemed as cruel to experts as the sending of a 
pet dog to the vivisection frame. Once the document got 
in no one could tell whether it was ever to be seen again, 
and it was certain to be maltreated in spite of its elasticity. 

Under the circumstances it was additional cruelty to 
find the professor’s ostensible object was the beautifying of 
the Charter. As a frequenter of law courts, he knows that 
a legal document can have form no less than a statue. 
So it was proposed to remove one redundant clause here 
and another there, and the meeting was assured that not 
more than one-half the Charter needed to be cut away to 
give it a rather shapely appearance. Then some toning 
down would be an improvement. The Council, in their 
anxiety to spare the ordinary members, had undertaken a 
complicated variety of duties. —The Council could dispense, 
whenever they liked, with the examination of candidates 
for fellowships and with the diploma examinations; the 
Council were to have the monopoly of selecting the hono- 
rary associates and the honorary corresponding members ; 
the Council were to decide respecting the eligibility of 
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every candidate; and, as a member ruefully added 


afterwards, the Council could, if they liked, spend all the 


money. About the fitness of the present Council to under- 
take so much there could be no question, but, applying the 
theory of the Manchester Society, is it certain that their 
successors twenty years hence will be equally versatile ? 
Professor KERR went through the clauses one by one, and 
carried the bulk of the meeting with him. If during the 
past four months the Council had shown less fear of the 
members, the influence of the one speaker in the Institute 
who can be said to possess the gift of oratory might have 
been different, but as it was the meeting was swayed. There 
is little doubt that if the rejection of the draft were pro- 
posed, then it must have been carried. 

Mr. Barry is of late always disposed to exert his great 
influence on behalf of the governing body, and he could 
hardly be more angry on Monday if he had been the con- 
coctor of the Charter. His principal ground of complaint 
was that the objections raised by Professor KERR were 
sprung upon the Council at the meeting instead of being 
duly sent in a letter at an earlier period. But Professor 
KERR was simply adopting the tactics of the framers of the 
Charter, for, if a little more had been said by them about 
the by-laws, there would be no necessity to ask for minute 
books and records of Council meetings on the subject. 
For once the sense of an Institute meeting was against 
Mr. Barry’s advice, and his recommendation that the draft 
should be passed was met with a decided negative. 
Succeeding speakers suggested that what should be done 
was to pass the draft provisionally, on the understanding that 
it was not to become binding until the by-laws had been 
approved, and there seemed to be a general desire to have a 
provision for voting by paper inserted in the Charter. The 
privilege might be as effectual if found only in the by-laws, 
but evidently members have been rendered suspicious by 
the character of the Charter, and they liked not the security. 
It is to be regretted that there is so little confidence, but 
the Council have to thank themselves for the state of 
affairs. 

Mr. ALDRIDGE brought forward the Liverpool scheme 
of a general amalgamation, which, from what he said, means 
that every architect who joins a local society should, from 
the fact of his election by it, form a part of the Institute. 
The proposal was meant to be a token of loyalty to the 
Institute, but at such a time it helped to increase the general 
embarrassment. 

It was afterwards proposed by Mr, Srannus that a 
resolution should be passed then and there adopting the 
principles of the draft, but leaving the consideration of the 
Charter to a general committee. The formidable nature 
of the opposition was made evident when it was found that 
Mr. Cates, who was the inspirer of the draft, supported the 
proposal, which meant the possible destruction of a treasured 
plan. A good deal of wrangling followed, and although the 
resolution was accepted, we doubt if every one was clear 
about its meaning. ‘The constitution of the Committee was 
discussed, and there would have been no difficulty, we fancy, 
in excluding members of the Council from it; but Professor 
Kerr came to their aid, and advised the meeting to leave 
the selection to the Council. His support was probably 
more galling than his opposition. Everybody being weary, 
this course was adopted, and some went away believing 
that they were not likely to be troubled with a similar dis- 
cussion for many a day. 


_PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


HREE galleries were opened again this week to the 

public of London, and as winter exhibitions they 

are all above the average. There is more variety than usual, 

and, on the whole, the work is better. Indeed it is difficult 

to assign any specific difference between the exhibitions and 
those which are usually held in summer, 

The Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours are en- 
titled to the first place by right of seniority. The exhibition 
is described as one of ‘‘sketches and studies,”-but the words 
are not to be taken in a strict sense, for the majority of the 


4 \ ° | 
drawings are as finished as the authors can make them. | 
expressed, and the foreground is broken up so as to avoid 


One of the first drawings met with is one of Tréves, by Mr. 
S. J. Hopson, in which a good deal of pains is taken to 


represent architectural detail. Miss CLARA MonraLsa has 
eleven drawings, mostly of buildings. Some are from 
Holland, and the red brick is rendered with more softness 
of colour than is commonly found in modern representations 
of that material. A sketch of an after-glow in Venice is a 
study in Indian ink and yellow, but very effective. Mr. - 
Ca.tow has also tried his hand on the same city, but we 
prefer his English scenes to the San Salute Grand Hotel. 
Mr. Lockuarr has found subjects for all his sketches in 
Lincoln. The president, Sir Joun GILBERT, has two draw- 
ings. The larger, Zhe Ford, is, it is needless to Say, a troop 
of the familiar warriors crossing a stream. It possesses the 
customary vigour, for Sir JoHN is one of the few painters 
who may be said to be exempt from the effects of time; but 
it is more a study in the first colours that come to hand 
than a completed drawing. Mr. Haac has two studies of 
heads, one of which, Hassan Alia Moor, with its glowing red 
background, at once attracts attention. Eastern scenes are 
in favour with the figure-painters. Mr. WALLIS has a very 
large view of the Bazaar, Smyrna, but in his endeavour to 
give truth of colour he has made some parts glaring. Mr. 
WaLTER Duncan presents a rather numerous collection of 
Indian figures, which seem to be entirely taken from life 
without any manipulation in the studio. They are interest- 
ing, but life studies in India are no more pictures than 
those produced nearer home. A good deal more pleasure 
is to be derived from the sight of Mr. Marks’ Postman, in 
which a portly old butler in reddish purple is seen talking 
at a door to the village letter-carrier, who, it is needless to 
say, is of spare form, for no naturalist has yet discovered a fat 
postman. Mr. Marks never repeats faces : his figures are 
always characteristic types, and they are as carefully painted 
now as were his earlier contributions to the gallery. Mr. 
GLINDONI is a humourist also, but his search for subjects 
is less toilsome. His Dancing Master and Punchinello 
might bear a French signature, and be intended for a 
bonbon-box. The two students in AZathesis and the Missing 
Link are old men contemplating a globe and a skull; the 
Conchologists is a large sketch of old fellows on the sea coast, 
one being in an awkward position ; and the Offortunity 
is an antiquated dandy about to offer a share of his umbrella 
toa young girl. They all show a facile hand that seems equal 
to a very high class of work, but they are illustrations rather 
than pictures. Mr. Tom Lioyp’s Golden Grain is, from 
the size of the women, almost as much a figure-piece as a 
landscape. Mr, F. J. SHigLDs has one large cartoon, 
Caritas, showing a novel treatment of that often-painted 
subject ; but as much depends on the contrast between a 
negro child and a white, colour is needed for its full effect. 
Everyone will be pleased to see that Mr. FREDERICK 
Tay or has four drawings, but Mr, Basin BRADLEY is now 
the chief support of the gallery in animal-painting. We 
doubt if he has ever painted better dogs or cows than those 
seen in Among the Turnips and “ May” on the Thames. 
There is no lack of landscapes this year. Mr. CHARLES 
Grecory’s Fringe of the Common is found near the entrance, 
and it is so full of detail that many visitors will give it the 
first place. It is a composed picture we assume, but it 
has all the freshness of a transcript from nature. Mr, 
BirkKET Foster has three scenes from Scotland, in which 
he has not sought opportunities for the stippling which 
critics cannot help liking while they are condemning it. 
Ben Venue shows the mountain with a rather good effect of 
light on the summit. The Scene near Dalmally is more 
elaborate, but from the careful manner in which every part 
is worked out it is likely to be thought hard. Neither owes 
any of. its interest to the figures. OF chi 

The exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours contains nearly eight hundred works. ‘The first 
work that is likely to attract the visitor is Mr. KEELEY 
HALSWELLE’S Suany Hours. A pasture is seen with sheep 
that seek shelter near some pollarded oaks, and just enough 
water to reflect the sky. ‘The trees are nearly all of a size, 
and as they incline in the same way a sort of rhythmic 
effect is gained. ‘This is not only one of the artist’s best 
works, but one of the best landscapes of the year. Not 
far from it is one of a different class, but which is also 
masterly in treatment. The Dorsetshire Moor, by Mr. 
HaroirTt, has great depth in the sky, distance is admirably 


any suggestion of monotony which the name might convey, 
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It is a work which might claim a place in a gallery of the 
old masters. On the same wall is Mr. Epwin Hayes’s 
Entrance to St. Sampson's, Guernsey, where breeziness and 
wave-power are conveyed as powerfully as ever. ‘There 
have been many admirable pictures of the sea seen lately in 
England, but in general they are more of an analytic thana 
sympathetic kind. Mr. Haves paints as if for sailors, and 
men for whom there are no terrors in a wet sheet, a flowing 
sea, and a wind that follows fast. It will be said that work of 
the kind is old-fashioned, and the same epithet may be applied 
to the neighbouring landscape by Mr. E. G. WARREN, /as- 
toral Surrey, which consists of a cornfield shaded by four trees, 
a farmhouse, with abundance of trees in the background 
and a bright sky over all. This is conscientious work, well 
put together, and, without any apparent striving for effect, 
is true to the place. It is worth while to compare the land- 
scape with Mr. CLAUDE Hayes’ Autumn. In this also we 
see an effort to express leaves, but there is nothing micro- 
scopic, and the bold handling recalls the work of the late 
Ceci. Lawson. Asa bit of the Thames, Autumn offers a 
contrast to the view shown by Mr. Lewis in his Old 
Battersea Bridge. Mr. FRaNK Watton’s Oaks and Ashes 
may also be mentally placed by the side of Mr. KEELEY 
HALSWELLE’s trees, and the student will thus find that the 
hangers have given him something to think over from which 
advantage can be derived. 

Among the figure-work of the west gallery there is much 
excellent work. Mr. MILLET’s Amanuensis, a girl in white 
writing for an old fellow whose thoughts are not over clear, 
tells its story well) That much was lost by the death of 
EVERTON SAINSBURY will be plain to anyone who looks at 
Their Eden, a sailor and a girl walking over a sort of dune, 
which is French in its simplicity and harmony. Mr. S. J. 
SoLomon’s Home Scene and Heart Study, a drawing-room 
drama, is brilliant in colour; but if the two commonplace 
figures in the background had been omitted tke picture 
would have told its story better, although the delicate yellow 
in the girl’s dress tells well against the black coat. The 
picture is a remarkable four de force, for it is not every 
painter who would venture on depicting a scene lighted up 
by lamps with shades of crimson paper. Miss JANE DEALY 
has painted a couple of Dutch children as large as life ; but 
is not the subject rather unworthy ? Sordid scenes.may be 
allowable with men and women for actors, but to show a 
little child cheating another seems a misuse of skill and 
canvas. Mr. Hacker has a good figure of a girl in Gone, 
with a rather grim old dame in the background. She 
figures again in A Difficulty, and, unless we are mistaken, 
her face has been often used by photographers. Mr. 
DrEnDy SADLER has a stagy picture in this room, 4 
Prisoner of State, but it is so far below his other pictures in 
the gallery as to suggest that his best work is ensured when he 
can think of Mr. Marks. Mr. TopHam has a good Italian 
scene of a priest reading a letter, which is up to his customary 
standard. Mr. Caron WoopvILLE paints better pictures 
than artists in his line who have obtained a higher reputa- 
tion. His Broken Faith, a scene from the Seven Years’ 
War showing soldiers firing on a flag of truce, is dramatic 
in treatment, finely coloured, with men and horses which 
are faultless in drawing. Mr. JosepH CLark has one 
picture in this room, Youth, and Age—children hiding 
within the hollow trunk of a tree. It has all his old 
charm of subject, but is less certain in the treatment. In 
Mr. Joun R. Retn’s Windmills we see uncertainty both 
in drawing and colour. The travelling seller of paper 
windmills, the children about him, and the village, all look 
as if they had been viewed through a distorted medium of 
coloured glass. We prefer the artist’s Story of a Wreck in 
the next room. ; 

The Central Gallery is less a place of resort than those 
on its eastern and western sides, but a good many clever 
pictures are to be seen in it. Decorative caracity is sug- 
gested by the figures of Mr. JouN Scotr and Mr. Srock. 
A word of praise should also be given the Hercules of Mr. 
G. G. Kirpurng, jun. It shows courage to go to the heroic 
age for a subject. 

Mr. A. S. CoKE, who is known chiefly as a decorator, 
has a very small canvas, Phetdias at Olympia, which is a 
gem. ‘The name of Mr. A. Burke is new to us. His 
Sunny Day on the Wexford Coast is a vigorous figure of a 
fisherman’s daughter, and from the treatment it is evident 


that French influence has extended to Ireland. 
WEGUELIN’s work is always welcome, and his Roman flower- 
girl is bright and pleasing. The figure and flowers are 
rightly considered to be of more importance than the 
marble. 


Mr. 


The West Gallery has one of those portrait groups which 


are attractive to the public, although it is almost impossible 
to make a picture with such materials. 
scene contains the notabilities that have so often done 
service, and we should have preferred to see the combined 


This Hyde Park 


powers of Mr.WILson and Mr. WatTon better employed. For 
the space allotted to Mr. CHARLTON a more pleasing picture 
might also be found. Mr. Putt Morris, for whose works 
foreign painters have an admiration, appeals to the crowd in 
his Szs¢ers, a life-size group of a bride anda widow. The black 
and white are of course well balanced, but part of the bride’s 
face appears out of drawing. Mr. Denpy SaApLER’s huntsmen 
is sure to be praised, but it will not serve as a pendent to 
the Jolly Postboys. Mr. G. Bacu’s Cairene Girl is not 
perhaps sufficiently Egyptian, but the pose and contours are 
admirable. Mr. BREWTNALL’s Oxt/azws attracts from a 
distance, but when examined it is found to be a collection 
of theatrical properties, and not of the highest class. 
There are several fine landscapes by Mr. EARLE, Mr. 
O’Connor, and Mr. Frank DILion in this room, and 
the exhibition may be considered as the most satisfactory 
of the winter exhibitions of the Institute. 

If M. ALBERT WoLFr, or some other of the Paris art 
critics, came over to write about the exhibitions, the British 
Artists would obtain the preference and be said to be the 
most promising. Of late the Suffolk Street Gallery has 
made great strides. That unearned increment which else- 
where is often assumed as an excuse for careless work is 
ignored, and every member and contributor appears to feel 
that he must trust entirely to himself. The plain way in 
which the price is affixed to the pictures in the catalogue 
suggests the business spirit of the management. It is not 
admirers but purchasers which are sought, and quality is 
supposed to be. more potent than artist’s names. 

Mr. WHISTLER, as a leader in the struggle between liberty 
and conventionalism, is in his proper place in the Suffolk 
Street Gallery. He has nine pictures or “symphonies ” in 
grey, green, violet, and blue, as well as black, all. being 
marked by his usual subtlety. Mr. Wyker Baytiss is as 
loyal as ever to architecture. This year he is successful with 
the Sakrament Haus, Nuremberg, and the cloisters at Salis- 
bury, which are worthy a place in any gallery. Nearly all the 
members contribute (the president being one exception), 
and among the newcomers the work of Mr. SHANNON is 
deserving of special notice. The exhibition is so good as to. 
be deserving of more attention than can be given at the end 
of an article. 


SWISS LAKE DWELLINGS. 


HE discoveries which have been made since 1854 in the 
Swiss lakes have done much to illustrate the primitive 
history of the country, and, it may be said, of other parts of 
Europe as well, for lake dwellings, pfahlbauten .or crannoges, 
are not confined to Switzerland. At the commencement of the 
existing period of geology a part of ancient Helvetia was in- 
habited during a long succession of ages by inhabitants who 
established their villages over the water of the lakes, and lived 
in houses of timber which stood on platforms supported by 
piles. The earliest inhabitants of those lacustrine stations were 
ignorant of the use of metals, and all their tools, instruments, 
and arms were made out of stone, bone, or wood. During a 
long period their progress was necessarily slow, and their first 
stage of culture is popularly known as the Age of Stone, 
although all archzeologists do not accept so generic and simple 
a description. 

At a later period, owing to direct or indirect relations 
through commerce or war with people who were more advanced 
on the way to civilisation, the lake-dwellers were made acquainted 
with bronze, and, recognising its use, they fashioned the metal 
under a variety of forms. Having arrived at what, if compared 
with the early stage, might be called a high degree of develop- 
ment, the products of their industry became marked in style, 
were well adapted to special uses, and were made into forms 
that can be called artistic. This was the Bronze Age. The 
evolution occupied many years, for between the first and the 
last of the wooden structures, between those of the Stone Age 
and those of the Bronze Age it is easy to see there were 
changes in the character of the fawza. The races of domestic 
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animals among others were greatly modified, and under the 
control of men became less wild and more subject to con- 
ditions of restraint. 

But after the Bronze Age there was apparently a sudden 
interruption in the progress of the settlements. There seems 
to be no doubt that the lacustrine stations were destroyed and 
the inhabitants massacred by invaders. The discoveries of 
archeologists next bring before us a race who differed from the 
lake-dwellers in being acquainted with the use of iron. In 
Switzerland the explorations have been most productive in 
objects of iron. The battle-field of Tiefenan, near Berne, in 
particular, has furnished hundreds of weapons, war chariots, per- 
sonal ornaments, coins which are entirely different to anything 
belonging to the age of bronze, but correspond with the arms 
and adornments of the Gauls in the last ages of the pre- 
Christian era. This ageof iron leads on almost to chronological 
history, and to a time which has been called the Helvetian 
period. ‘ 

There is, however, one interruption to the course of history 
as seen in the succession of ages, characterised by the im- 
portance attached to one material. Near the lacustrine 
stations of the Stone and Bronze Ages, at the lake of Neuchatel, 
another station has been met with which has become renowned 
under the name of Téne. It resembles those of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages by its situation on the shore of the lake, by the 
presence of beams and piles enclosed in the gravel, and by the 
existence of objects which have been fashioned by human 
hands. But it differs from them in the nature and form of the 
objects. The metal in use was iron, and the types of the arms, 
tools, and ornaments were those of the Helvetian or Gaulish 
period. The archzologists, who were the earliest to examine 
the remains—MM. Ferdinand Keller, Troyon, and Dessor— 
concluded that there must have been a third age for the lacus- 
trine peoples, to which the Téne station belonged, but they 
have also suggested that the Helvetians who inhabited the 
place differed in some respects from tke other Helvetians of the 
Iron Age. cassie 

A Swiss archzeologist, Dr. Victot Gross, has lately brought 
out in Paris a large book in which those differences are ex- 
plained. He has ascertained that the remains of the settle- 
ments belonging to the Stone and Bronze periods are evidence 
that the people were really settlers, and the dwellings pos- 
sessed a sort of permanency. The dédris of daily life, such as 
fragments of pottery, bones, useless tools, and the like, was 
allowed to fall through openings between the timbers. The 
station of Téne, on the contrary, could only have been a tem- 
porary abode, and was a depot for weapons, a place of refuge, 
or a blockhouse. A comparison of the statistics of the objects 
found at Téne and at one of the stations elsewhere becomes 
very remarkable. Amidst the ruins of one of the older settle- 
ments, the arms are in a minority if compared with objects of 
a different class. The remains are mainly tools, utensils, orna- 
ments, and débris from meals. At Tene, on the contrary, 
swords, lances, poinards, bucklers, fragments of chariots, bits 
of harness, far exceed in number the remains of tools, or women’s 
ornaments, or fragments of pottery. M. Gross concludes that 
‘Téne must have been a sort of military post, an opfzdim of the 
Helvetian period. The date of the station is in a measure 
determined by the occasional coins, which belong to the last 
age before our era. 

The Téne station is supposed to be an overwhelming argu- 
ment against those who say that the lacustrine settlers were 
Helvetians of the time of Julius. Czesar. It is more likely that 
the destruction of the inhabitants of the crannoges was owing 
to an invasion by the Helvetians of the surrounding district. 
Whether the land-dwellers and the lake-dwellers, were allied in 
race is a question which has to be determined, but at any rate 
it seems probable that the ‘ habitations lacustres’ did survive in 
Switzerland to a time within measurable distance of the Chris- 
tian era. But in Scotland and Ireland crannoges survived 


much longer, for some were used as refuges until the 
seventeenth century. 


TESSERA. 


Baptismal Fonts. 
J. OKANE, D.D. 


& APTISTERIUM” is the name given to the place con- 

taining the baptismal font, whether it be a chapel within 
the church or a building apart. But it can also be understood 
to designate the font itself, or basin which contains the water. 
The rubric prescribes what is to be observed regarding it; and, 
first, that it be constructed in a suitable place. St. Charles 
orders that it be placed near the entrance of the church, on the 
left, in conformity with ancient usage, unless from the plan of 
the building the bishop may think it expedient to have it 
placed at the other side. The place set apart for it should be 


railed off, and, if possible, form a distinct chapel, adorned with 
a representation of St. John baptising Christ. With respect to 
the material of which the font should be made, the rubric 
merely prescribes that it be solid, and such as will keep in .the 
water ; and, therefore, it may be of any kind that is not porous, 
unless some special material be required by diocesan or pro- 
vincial statute. All the ancient fonts were of stone; and St. 
Charles prescribes that the material be made of hard stone. 
In shape the ancient fonts were circular, and being designed 
for baptism by immersion, were also large and deep. The 
fonts now in use for baptism by effusion are also circular or 
elliptical. The division into two parts, as recommended by the 
Ritual of Toulon, is very convenient, and has been of late 
generally adopted. This form, amongst others, is minutely 
described in the instruction of St. Charles. In shape, according 
to the instruction, the font should be oval, about 3 feet 6 inches 
by 2 feet 4 inches of our measure. The interior should be 
divided into two circular basins of the same dimensions, and 
separated about 2 inches at the edges—the one which is nearer 
to the high altar to contain the baptismal water ; the other, to 
receive the water poured on the head, and, communicating with 
the earth, to serve as the sacrarium. The whole should be 
supported on a perforated pillar, through which the water from 
the second basin may pass to a small cistern underground. 
The Ritual of Toulon would have the basin which holds the 
water larger than the other, and it is usually made so ; but it 
would also have it lined with lead or tin, or have a vessel of 
this material, or of tinned copper, inserted in the stone. 
De Herdt recommends the same. Many of the ancient fonts 
uséd in England were lined with lead. Indeed, according to a 
recent writer on the subject (Mr. F. A. Paley), all that were not 
of granite or very hard stone were so lined. Such lining with 
metal is quite unnecessary if the font be of hard stone or 
marble, as is prescribed by St. Charles. He would permit the 
use of metal in this way when the font is observed to be leaky 
or porous, but only until another iS constructed of proper 
material. The font should have a lid, which may be of wood 
or metal, fitting closely so as to exclude dust, flies, &c. If it be 
constructed with two basins as described, the lid need not cover 
that which serves as the sacrarium. In the instructions of St. 
Charles, it is directed that the lid be flat, only one half opening, 
the other being fastened, and the whole surmounted by a dome 
or canopy, within which the holy oils should be kept. The 
rubric says nothing of this, and, therefore, leaves considerable 
latitude as to the shape and construction of the covering. It 
requires, however, that the baptistery be under lock and key, 
by which, therefore, either the lid of the font or the entrance to 
the baptistery ought to be secured, 


Dutch Art Patronage. 
T. DE QUINCEY. 


The Dutch were in their habits the most sordid of natures 
—the British by many degrees the most splendid. In Holland 
of the seventeenth century there was no splendid hospitality, 
no splendid scale of education for the gentry, if such you can 
call the richer class, no splendid patronage of arts, no personal 
ornaments of dress, &c., no books, no reading, no theatres, no 
splendid household retinues, no locomotion, except upon filthy’ 
ditches. Still, as regards one of the fine arts, the reader 
sturdily replies that facts are facts, and brings up to remem- 
brance:a crowd of such names as Wouvermans, Teniers, 
Ostade, Cuyp, Mieris, Vandervelde, Hobbema, Backhuysen, 
and so forth. These artists, he thinks, imply in their com- 
patriots some sensibility to that sort of merit, and of necessity 
some patronage, for without it they could not have been 
evoked. Answer—tst. This whole class of painting presumes 
a far narrower canvass than the class of grand ideal art as 
previously practised in Italy; much less labour, and conse- 
quently a far lower range of prices. 2nd. Amongst the names 
current, how many were Dutch? Not Batavians, we believe, 
but Belgians, were the majority. 3rd. Without, however, 
stopping to settle the proportions under that distinction, whence 
came the encouraging impulse to this Flemish talent—the 
support, the effectual patronage?» From Brussels, we believe 
—from splendid Brussels and its princely court; from the ten 
Catholic provinces—not the seven Protestant ; and from. the 
great potentates Spain or Austria indirectly brought into 
the market as purchasers by the resident lieutenant at 
Brussels ; from England, again, indirectly interested in Flemish 
art through the Princes of Orange, even after the accession of 
Charles I. Vandyke, we will consent to assume for a native 
Dutchman; our impression is that he really was such. But 
this great portrait painter, we believe, owed little of his ample 
fortune to Helland, and very much to the English nobility. 
We do not deny that a Dutch burgomaster may now and then 
have “ cheapened” a picture; but the original commissions— 
the orders—the princely prices, came from kingdoms that were 
magnificent—not from costermongering republics ; and from 
aristocracies moulded in regal courts—not from illiberal guilds 


of salt-butter firkineers. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A BRONZE bust of F. Dipay, the painter and founder of 
the Swiss or Genevan school of landscape-painting, has 
béen placed in the Salle Diday, in the Museum of Geneva, 
where many of the artist’s Alpine scenes are hung. It 1s 
the work of M. Deraux, the sculptor. The cost was paid 
by the subscriptions of the painter’s friends, and the pedestal 
bears the following inscription :—“ A Francois Drpay, les 
Artistes Suisses reconnaissants.” 


TanacrA has yielded so abundant a supply of small 
terra-cotta figures that the history of Greek sculpture must 
be modified. It is evident that the artists could unbend, 
and were as successful with miniature figures of people 
in ordinary dress as with heroic statues. It is now said 
that a tomb has been discovered in which the walls are 
painted, and it is possible to make out the subjects. A 
weaver is represented, and also a horse, a landscape with 
buildings, and various household utensils. 
scarcity of work by Greek painters the discovery, if not 
exaggerated, becomes of immense importance. 


Tue late Lady ROLLE was a benefactor to many churches. 
In addition to the gift of 40,o00/. to the ‘new ‘Truro 
diocese, her ladyship expended 10,o000/. in building a 
church and a larger sum on another at Otterton. Lady 
Rote also contributed liberally to the restoration of 
Exeter Cathedral and of Bath Abbey. It has been calcu- 
lated that her gifts must amount to at least 120,000/. 


THERE is an interruption to. the continuance of the 
works of the new General Post Office in Paris. The sum 
voted has been expended at an earlier date than was antici- 
pated, and it has been found necessary to dismiss about 
one hundred of the workmen. ‘There is some grumbling in 
consequence among the Parisians, for the timber sheds on 
the site of the Tuileries, which serve temporarily for a post- 
office, are likely to disfigure one of the principal parts of the 
city for at least six months longer. 


Tue plan of the exhibition in Berlin, which is to be held 
next year, is nearly matured. Foreign as well as German 
artists are to be allowed to send works and architecture, 
engraving and decorative work are to be represented in 
addition to painting and sculpture. One section is intended 
to show the development of German art from the time of 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. In order that variety may be 
~ ensured certain restrictions will be enforced. It is not, for 
example, certain that works which have been seen in: pre- 
ceding exhibitions in Berlin will be admissible. Copies 
will be excluded, no matter how well executed, and no artist 
is to send more than two works of the same species. There 
will be juries in Berlin, Munich, Dusseldorff, Dresden, and 
Vienna, whose approval will be necessary for works sent from 
those cities. Foreign works will have to be submitted tothe 
Berlin jury. A special commission will be entrusted with 
the duty of hanging the paintings and drawings. All the 
principal artists in Germany have promised to co-operate in 
the exhibition, which is to be opened from May to October. 


A REMARKABLE case was heard on Wednesday at the 
Mansion House which is enough to make many owners of 
pictures rather doubtful about their treasures. But the case 
is no surprise to artists, for it is well known that the imita- 
tion of works by popular painters, especially landscapes, has 
acquired an almost scientific certainty, and is practised on a 
large scale. The so-called “city men” are supposed to be 
knowing in all kinds of buying and selling, and, in their 
own opinion, are not to be deceived by horse-dealers or 
picture-dealers. The prosecutor in the case which was 
heard on Wednesday is a member of the Stock Exchange, 
and for 1oo/. he purchased, at an auction in the Cannon 
Street Hotel, a painting called A Stream in Summer-time— 
View in orth Wales, which was ascribed to Mr. LEADER, 
A.R.A. The picture was not the work of that painter. It 
was painted eight years ago for 20/7. by Mr. GALLON, an 
artist who has not found the favour to which his works are 


From the great 


entitled, and who, like many men, is glad to have dealers 
for patrons. In October last he freshened it up at a cost of 
52. His name was signed on the canvas. Afterwards Mr. 
LEADER’s name was substituted by some expert in imitation, 
and the picture, which had been knocking about in shops 
for years, found itself described as belonging to a Colonel 
ConsTasLe. ‘There is an easy remedy against deceptions 
of the kind. If gentlemen on the Stock Exchange are 
eager to have picture-galleries, let them deal directly with 
the painters or with a respectable agent. They must know 
that everyone who passes as a broker in stocks and shares is 
not always trustworthy. Why should not picture-dealing 
have also its black sheep ? 


On Wednesday, in the Liverpool Town Council, Sir 
James Picton brought forward a recommendation that a 
sum of 500/. should be expended out of the surplus income 
for the purchase of casts for the Walker Art Gallery. It 
appears that the casts were to be purchased from a wax- 
work exhibition, and on that account their value was depre- 
ciated by some of the members. One councillor went 
further and doubted the educational advantages of casts, 
and asked whence came the models from which were built 
the Parthenon and the Temple of Theseus. He inquired 
whether our cathedrals were the result of the study of plaster 
casts, and were they not the triumphant manifestation of 
genius fostered by the pious spirit of the age in which they 
were built? He thought the employment of casts would 
tend only ‘to make artisans servile copyists. Sir JAMES 
Picron was asked where the Greeks got their art, and, 
somewhat angrily, he replied, “ From naked figures ”—a 
statement which may have shocked the Puritans who ob- 
jected to Mr. Atma-Tanema’s picture. But the outlay was. 
eventually carried by a majority of eight votes. 


An order has been issued by the authorities of Paris 
which has caused some commotion among the managers of 
several theatres. For some time past they adopted the 
English fashion of announcing by means of letters of gas 
the title of the piece in course of performance. But, either 
from fear of conflagrations or because such glaring letters 
have a vulgar appearance, especially when seen at the 
corner of a street on one of the boulevards, exterior gas- 
lighting of the kind is condemned, and henceforth the 
employment of it will be penal. The London authorities 
might follow the example with advantage if it were not for 
the circumstance that a little additional light is always 
acceptable in one of our streets. 


Mr. Greorce WILson, who died on Tuesday, was a re- 
presentative man in the iron and steel trade. He was 
chairman and managing director of the Cyclops Steel and 
Iron Works. He entered originally as a clerk, and was 
sent to extend the business in America. On his return to 
the Cyclops Works he at once assumed a prominent’ posi- 
tion, and on the death of Mr. CaMMELL, in 1879, he was 
appointed chairman and managing director of the company. 
In 1882 he initiated the bold course of removing the export 
steel-rail trade from the inland district to the coast. He 
induced his shareholders to acquire the plant of the Dron- 
field Steel Works and the Derwent Iron Company, and to 
combine the two at Workington under the style of the 
Derwent Steel and Iron Works. The works fron’ the small 
beginning in 1842 have now increased to the Cyclops Steel 
and Iron Works, Sheffield, the Grimesthorpe Ordnance, 
Tyre, and Spring Works, the Yorkshire Steel Works at 
Penistone, the Derwent Steel and Iron Works at Working- 
ton, and the Old and New Oaks Collieries. ‘The paid-up 
capital of the company amounts to one-and-a-half million, 
and close upon 10,000 hands are employed. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co,, Limited, propose to bring out 
a National Library in threepenny volumes, which is to be 
under the editorship of Professor Morey. The list con- 
sists of works which have attained the dignity of classics in 
the language. But what is the reason that there is not one 
work which is likely to cultivate the sense of beauty in 
readers? History, biography, poetry, travels, and essays 
are there, but art is entirely ignored. ‘The deficiency should 
at once be filled up. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PAINTED PANELS. 


HIS plate completes the series from. the Rouen 
Theatre by M. Bauporn. The companion plate 
was published last week. 


ALL SOULS’ DISTRICT CHURCH, 


HIS building is being erected to supply the needs 
of a populous area within the district attached to the 
parent church of All Souls’, Leeds. The site being limited, 
and the requirements large, it was decided to utilise the 
ground floor as school and classrooms, and to place the 
church itself on the first floor. To obviate some of the 
inconveniences of approach by staircases, the principal 
_ entrance is reached by an inclined plane of easy gradient. 
Neither externally nor internally has any attempt been made 
to aim at producing any other impression than that the 
building is a mission church attached to a larger and more 
important one. At the same time, there is nothing cheap 
or meretricious about the work. The walls, both inside and 
outside, are of pressed brickwork, with terra-cotta dressings, 
and very little stone is used anywhere. The architects for 
the church are Messrs. CHoRLEY & Connon, the clerk of 
works Mr. Henry WuHuITELEY, the builder Mr. RicHarp 
Burns, all of Leeds. } 


LEEDS, 


HADDON HALL. 


E publish another plate of the holiday sketches by 
Mr. Butter Witson, of Leeds. The building is 
so well known as to require no description. 


CLOISTERS SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


“HIS illustration is from a drawing by Mr. ARTHUR 
KEEN, several of whose sketches have heretofore 
appeared in this journal. 


SIXTY YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


Q* Monday the anniversary meeting of the Royal Society 

was held at Burlington House, when Professor Huxley, 
the president, delivered the annual address. In reviewing the 
development of science during his own lifetime, he said :—“ The 
first railway for locomotives, which was constructed between 
Stockton and Darlington, was opened in September 1825, so 
that I have the doubtful advantage of about four months’ 
seniority over the ancestral representative of the vast reticulated 
fetching and carrying organism which now extends its meshes 
over the civilised world. I confess it fills me with astonishment 
to think that the time when no man could travel faster than 
horses could transport him, when our means of locomotion were 
no better than those of Achilles or of Ramses Maimun, lies 
within my memory. The electric telegraph, as a thing for prac- 
tical use, is far my junior. So are arms of precision, unless the 
old rifle be regarded as such. Again, the application to hygiene 
and to the medical and surgical treatment of men and animals, 
of our knowledge of the phenomena of parasitism, and the very 
discovery of the true order of these phenomena, is a long way 
within the compass of my personal knowledge. It is unneces- 
sary for me to enumerate more than these four of the many rich 
gifts made by science to mankind during the last sixty years. 
Arresting the survey here, 1 would ask if there is any corre- 
sponding period in previous history which can take credit for 
so many momentous applications of scientific knowledge to the 
wants of mankind? If the senseless antipathies, born of isola- 
tion, which formerly converted neighbours, whether they be- 
longed to adjacent families or to adjacent nations, into 
natural enemies, are dying away, improved means of communi- 
cation deserve the chief credit of the change; if war becomes 
less frequent, it will be chiefly because its horrors are being 
intensified beyond bearing by the close interdependence and 
community of interest thus established between nations no less 
than by the improvement of the means of destruction by scien- 
tific invention. Arms of precision have taken the mastery of 
the world out of the hands of brute force and given it into 
those of industry and intelligence. If railways and electric 
telegraphs have rendered it unnecessary that modern empires 
should fall to pieces by their own weight as ancient empires 
did, arms of precision have provided against the. possibility of 
their being swept away by barbarous invasions. Health means 
not merely wealth, not merely bodily welfare, but intellectual 
and moral soundness; and I doubt if, since the time of the 


father of medicine, any discovery has contributed so much to 
the promotion of health and the cure of disease as that of the 
part played by fungoid parasites in the animal economy, and 
that of the means of checking them, even though, as yet, unfor- 
tunately it be only in a few cases.” He then went on to point 
out, however, that these practical results of scientific work, 
during only two generations, were of vastly less real importance 
than the additions which had been made to fact and theory 
and serviceable hypothesis in the region of pure science. But 
it was exactly in these respects that the record of the past half 
century was so exceptionally brilliant. It was sometimes said 
that our time was a day of small things—in science it had been 
a day of the greatest things, for, within that time, fell the 
establishment, on a safe basis, of the greatest of all the generali- 
sations of science—the doctrines of the conservation of energy 
and of evolution. The larger moiety of our present knowledge 
of light, heat, electricity, and magnetism had been acquired 
within the time to which he referred, and our present chemistry 
had been in great part created, while the whole science had 
been remodelled from foundation to roof. It might be natural 
that progress should appear most striking to him among those 
sciences to which his own attention had been directed, but he 
did not think this would wholly account for the apparent ad- 
vance by leaps and bounds of the biological sciences within his 
recollection. 

Having briefly enumerated the salient achievements of 
science in the course of the last sixty years, Professor Huxley 
continued :—In all human affairs the irony of fate plays a part, 
and in the midst of our greatest satisfactions surg7t amart 
aliguid. 1 should have been disposed to account for the par- 
ticular drop of bitterness to which I am about to refer by the 
sexagenarian state of mind, were it not that I find the same 
complaint in the mouths of the young and vigorous. Of late 
years it has struck me with constantly increasing force that 
those who have toiled for the advancement of science are in a 
fair way of being overwhelmed by the realisation of their 
wishes. We are in the case of Tarpeia, who opened the gates 
of the Roman citadel to the Sabines, and was crushed under 
the weight of the reward bestowed upon her, It has become 
impossible for any man to keep pace with the progress of the 
whole of any important branch of science. If he were to 
attempt to do so his mental faculties would be crushed by the 
multitude of journals and of voluminous monographs which a 
too fertile press casts upon him. This was not the case in my 
young days. A diligent reader might then keep fairly informed 
of all that was going on, without robbing himself of leisure for 
original work, and without demoralising his faculties by the 
accumulation of unassimilated information. It looks as if the 
scientific, like other revolutions, meant to devour its own child- 
ren, as if the growth of science tended to overwhelm its votaries, 
as if the man of science of the future were condemned to 
diminish into a narrower and narrower specialist as time goes 
on. I am happy to say that I do not think any such catastrophe 
a necessary consequence of the growth of science, but I do 
think it is a tendency to be feared, and an evil to be most care- 
fully provided against. It appears to me that the only defence 
against this tendency to the degeneration of scientific workers 
lies in the organisation and extension of scientific education in 
such a manner as to secure breadth of culture without super- 
ficiality, and, on the other hand, depth and precision of know- 
ledge without narrowness. I think it is quite possible to meet 
these requirements, There is no reason in the nature of things 
why the student who is destined for a scientific career should 
not, in the first place, go through a course of instruction such 
as would insure him a real—that is to say, a practical—acquaint- 
ance with the elements of each of the great divisions of mathe- 
matical and physical science ; nor why this instruction in what 
(if I may borrow a phrase from medicine) I may call the 
institutes of science, should not be followed up by more special 
instruction, covering the whole field of that particular division 
in which the student eventually proposes to become a specialist. 
I say not only that there is no reason why this should not be 
done, but, on the ground of practical experience, I venture to 
add that there is no difficulty in doing it. 

Some thirty years ago my colleagues and I framed a scheme 
of instruction on the lines just indicated for the students of the 
institution which has grown into what is now known as the 
Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines. We 
have found no obstacles in the way of carrying the scheme 
into practice except such as arise, partly from the limitations 
of time forced upon us from without, and partly from the 
extremely defective character of ordinary education. With 
respect to the first difficulty, we ought, in my judgment, to 
bestow at least four, or better five, years on the work which 
has, at present, to be got through in three. And, as regards 
the second difficulty, we are hampered not only by the igno- 
rance of even the rudiments of physical science on the part of 
the students who come to us from ordinary schools and by their 
very poor mathematical acquirements, but by the miserable 
character of the so-called literary training which they have 
undergone. Nothing would help the man of science of the 
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future to rise to the level of his great enterprise more effectu- 
ally than certain modifications, on the one hand, of primary and 
secondary school education, and, on the other, of the conditions 
which are attached by the Universities to the attainment of 
their degrees and their rewards. As I ventured to remark 
some years ago, we want a most favoured nation clause in- 
serted in our treaty with educators. We have a right to claim 
that science shall be put spon the same footing as any other 
great subject of instruction ; that it shall have an equal share 
in the schools, an equal share in the recognised qualification 
for degrees, and in University honours and rewards. It must 
be recognised that science, as intellectual discipline, is at least 
as valuable, and, as knowledge, is at least as important, as 
literature, and that the scientific student must no longer be 
handicapped by a linguistic (I will not call it literary) burden 
the equivalent of which is not imposed upon his classical com- 
peer. Let me repeat that I say this not as a depreciator of 
literature but in the interests of literature. The reason why 
our young people are so often scandalously and lamentably 
deficient in literary knowledge, and still more in the feeling and 
the desire for literary excellence, lies in the fact that they have 
been withheld from a true literary training by the pretence of it 
which too often passes under the name of classical instruction. 
Nothing is of more importance to the man of science than that 
he should appreciate the value of style, and the literary work 
of the school would be .of infinite value to him if it taught him 
this one thing. But I do not believe that this is to be done by 
what is called forming oneself on classical models, or that the 
advice to give one’s days and nights to the study of any great 
writer is of much value. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF ST. PAUL’S 


CHURCHYARD. 


A LETTER has appeared from Mr. F. C. Penrose, M.A, 
at in support of the project for laying open the space 
‘between St. Paul’s Cathedral and Old Change, part of which 
was lately occupied by St. Paul’s school, and on which a new 
building has been commenced. © On purely esthetic grounds, 
Mr. Penrose says, the argument needs no pressing ; it is self- 
evident. ‘The cathedral would gain immensely from a more 
ample area in that direction. But it is of still greater import- 
ance on the score of public convenience and safety. At the 
east end of St. Paul’s the traffic from Cheapside, augmented by 
that from Aldersgate Street, suddenly converges at a very 
awkward angle into a roadway much too narrow for it. It was, 
indeed, hoped that the new line of building would have been 
set back sufficiently to have widened the thoroughfare along its 
own frontage immediately and all along the line prospectively ; 
but by the works now in course of erection no improvement 
worth mentioning is made; the actual fronts of the walls are 
even brought forward over ground previously occupied by 
areas. It is still, therefore, impossible to form (what safety 
imperatively calls for) a line of foot pavement on the cathedral 
side, which has’ been done with such good effect further west- 
ward. Is it too much to ask the Corporation of London, who 
have done so much for the improvements which have been 
anade of late years, both in the City and elsewhere, to turn 
their attention to this matter, through the Commissioners of 
Sewers, and see what can be done? As the Corporation are 
the ground landlords for the greater part of the property, and 
the leases are short, there is the more reason for hoping that 
the appeal to them will not be ineffective. 

It may be added that at the meeting of the Commissioners 
of Sewers on Tuesday, it was stated that the desirableness of 
effecting an improvement on the eastern side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard was under consideration, a scheme and plan having 
‘been submitted by Mr. De Lisle of the General Post Office, the 
second private secretary of Lord John Manners. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


HE prizes won by the students of the Life School of the 
Scottish Academy were handed to them on November 26. 

“The visitors expressed approval of the general excellence of the 
work, although disappointed at finding that not more than four 
‘students competed for the Stuart prize. The following were 
the prize-winners :—For painting from the life (the Chalmers’ 
prize), Mr. Joseph Milne and Mr. G. Denholm Armour, equal. 
Best drawing from the life, Mr. T. B. Blacklock ; second best 
ditto, Mr. William Martin. Keith prize for the best work of a 
student in this year’s exhibition, Mr. Thomas Scott. Maclaine 
‘Watters medal, Mr. Joseph Milne. Stuart prize, Mr. A. G. 
Sinclair. 
_Sir William Fettes Douglas, in addressing the students, 
said :—The Council of the Academy has already in its report 
expressed its approval of the general character of the students 


work in the Life School, and I have at this time little to add to 
what is said in that report, beyond emphasising the Council’s 
expression of satisfaction with the students’ progress, and the 
evident efforts they are making to master details. You must 
remember that in all probability your future and ultimate prac- 
tice in art will deal rather with heads and hands than with 
those parts of the figure which are generally covered. It is, 
therefore, surely reasonable that they should be the most care- 
fully studied, the rather that in the head and the hands there is 
not only elaborate form and: difficult colour, but the yet more 
difficult qualities to seize—character and expression. I may 
mention that the Council often feel a difficulty—this year it was 
a very great difficulty—in deciding among half-a-dozen or more 
drawings of nearly equal merit upon which to bestow the prize. 
It is one of the drawbacks connected with prize-giving that the 
prize seems to carry with it quite an unreasonable superiority 
to the candidate gaining it. I do not say this to depreciate the 
merit of the actual prizeholders, but to indicate to the unsuc- 
cessful students that many of them were, in the eyes of the 
Council, quite worthy of a mark of success, which, however, 
cannot be bestowed upon all. The Council is also very glad to 
observe that some of the students show in their work an indica- 
tion—it is not much more—of some slight appreciation of 
beauty. One of the old philosophers—Carneades, I believe— 
called beauty “silent eloquence,” and there is little doubt that 
it possesses a persuasive power, ephemeral though it may be, 
far beyond logic or rhetoric or wit. Why, then, have we Scots- 
men so long neglected, I may say ignored, a powerful factor, a 
persuasive influence, to command success? Here and there, 
now and again, we find:a Scotsman who shows a complete 
command over this “silent eloquence,” but it is far from being 
a characteristic of the school. Do not let me be misunder- 
stood. I speak of true beauty, not of the pretty pretti- 
ness of the pretty Cockney school. Rather remain ugly for 
ever than trust to that doll-like quality, although it may put 
money in your purse. Looking at art from a purely intellectual 
standpoint, character is the most essential of all its elements, 
though by no means so from a technical or a sensuous point 
of view. Young artists are, as a rule, much devoted to the 
latter quality. Here, in Scotland, students take to it as natu- 
rally as schoolboys do to stealing wall-fruit or juveniles to jam. 
But character, in its extended 'sense, is a matter of study and 
thought and comparison. Character must be appropriate as 
well as piquant ; blindness and a beard won’t make a Belisarius. 
From the remarks of such of my own contemporaries as come 
more in contact with young artists than I do, I am led to infer 
that they are somewhat narrow in their views, and rather 
despise the style and characteristics of past phrases of our 
school of art. But I can assure young students that there has 
never yet existed a great reputation but there has been some 
foundation for it. There never yet existed an artist celebrated 
in his day but something may be learned from his works by the 
thoughtful observer. There may be little to imitate, but there 
may be much showing what to avoid. If the bad artist with 


‘the fallacious reputation be not a fingerpost pointing out the 


road to success, at least he may act as a fingerpost to save the 
traveller from falling into the slough on either side. I once 
said to a Jesuit priest, “ Do you really study such and such 
works? They are bitterly opposed to your Order.” And he 
replied, “ Of course we do; we require to know, answer, and 
make use of the writings of our enemies.” So you ought to 
study carefully the works you least like; it is bad policy to keep 
your attention fixed solely ‘on the practice of your contem- 
poraries and those with whom you feel most sympathy. The 
art you dislike may open your eyes to some goodness, and may 
teach you to avoid slovenliness, hardness, opaqueness, or other 
qualities you might in the abstract dislike, yet might not have 
observed cropping up in your own practice but for their marked 
objectionableness in the works hypothesised. I had some 
thought of addressing you, gentlemen, at greater length, touch- 
ing principally upon the value of character in art, and drawing 
your attention to the works of our greatest painter—Sir David 
Wilkie—whose centenary some of us were celebrating scarce a 
week ago; but I felt the subject would carry me far, and the 
time required would greatly exceed the limit the President of 
the Academy confines himself to on occasions like the present. 
I therefore refrain from touching upon a useful and highly 
attractive theme, and will now proceed to deliver you the prizes 
the class has so well earned. 

Mr. Mactaggart suggested that it might be well if some of 
the older members of the Academy were to advise the students 
as to the subjects they should choose. He was in a gallery the 
other day, and if what he saw there was fine art, he certainly 
thought artists had better take to some other honest occupa- 
tion. While striving after technique, the students should also 
endeavour to make themselves thoroughly educated in every 
other training possible to man. No amount of finish would 
ever make a lie a truth, and, unless an artist was first of alla 
man, he would give very little indeed for his pictures. 

Mr. W. B. Hole said he had come to the conclusion that, 
looking to the results of art in the various exhibitions at home 
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and abroad, artists were too apt to forget that art was first and 
foremost a language—a means to an end, rather than the end 
itself. He could not help seeing in many pictures magnificent 
technique, rather than the end to which that should lead. 

The President said they really did not pretend to teach 
anything. They only put it in the power of the young artist to 
teach himself. If he could not do that, he had better sink 
back into the position he was in before, probably an art-isan. 
He had always held that, unless a man taught himself, all the 
rest was just “leather and prunella.” 

On the motion of Mr. Hutchinson, a hearty vote of thanks 
was awarded to the visitors to the Life School—Messrs. J. M. 
Barclay, W. E. Lockhart, and Otto T. Leyde. A similar com- 
pliment was paid to the Curator, Mr. Clark Stanton, and to the 
President. 


THE LAND AND HOUSE PROPERTY 
CORPORATION. 


HE fourth annual general meeting of the Land and House 
Property Corporation (Limited) was held on Monday at 
the offices, Cheapside. Alderman Sir Henry Edmund Knight 
presided. The report of the directors stated that the net profit 
for the year ended September 30 last had been 3,077/., which 
was increased to 3,393/. by the amount brought forward. Out 
of this they recommended a dividend at the rate of 23 per cent. 
per annum, tax free, leaving 1817. to be carried forward. The 
chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, stated that the 
arrears for calls on the second issue of shares had been paid up 
with the exception of a small number, which had been forfeited. 
‘The amount obtained had been placed to the depreciation of 
their leasehold properties (standing in the balance-sheet at 
62,710/., freeholds figuring for 256,336/7.). The amount of the 
mortgages was 8,o000/. less, but there had been 5,000/. more 
deposits, and a loan from the bankers of 3,000/7. The properties 
stood at about 1,o00/. more. The costs of management had 
been 1,887/. and he believed they had now been reduced to a 
minimum. The rentals had been 18,900/. or 2,000/. more, but 
there had been increases of 1,500/. in ground rents, of 450/. in 
rates and taxes, and of about 300/. in repairs. The net profit 
had been 230/. less than last year, owing to the increase in the 
number of empty properties. They regretted that their antici- 
ation last year that there would be an increased dividend this 
year had not been realised. A discussion followed, in the 
course of which disappointment was expressed at the result of 
the year’s working; but the chairman pointed out that the 
company had suffered from the badness of the times. The 
report was adopted, and the dividend recommended was de- 
clared ; and a resolution was afterwards passed authorising the 
directors to take the necessary steps for bringing before the 
shareholders an issue of mortgage debenture bonds, principally 
to redeem mortgages on the properties. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


N Monday a deputation from the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland waited on the 
Lord Lieutenant to present an address to his Excellency, who 
is the patron of the Association. The Earl of Carnarvon, in 
replying, said :— : 
It is refreshing, perhaps, amidst all the turmoil of present 
politics, to be able to turn for a few short minutes to the 
quieter fields of archeology and history, and perhaps it is an 
illustration, if it is not a proof, that politics, however important 
a business they are in the life of all of us, still do not constitute 
the sole, whole, or paramount interest. Gentlemen, I know 
something of the history of your Society. I know how it 
started from, I may say, local efforts, until it grew by degrees, 
through many difficulties and through many struggles, into the 
prominent position it now occupies, witha great name and high 
repute. I am quite aware of the excellent papers which it has 
published from time to time. I have had myself the oppor- 
tunity of reading some of them in a very interesting volume in 
the earlier stages of your existence, and I am quite aware of the 
many good works which ‘it has done. So far as I am con- 
cerned myself, I have had less opportunity than I could desire 
since I have been in Ireland of judging of many of your 
antiquities with my own eyes. Still | know how wide and 
zich a field it is of antiquity, and I know how much yet remains 
to be done, even after all the work and labour that your efforts 
have expended upon it. I, at the same time, have seen some of 
at. I have seen some of the Round Towers, which it had 
always been an object of my antiquarian ambition to be 
acquainted with. I saw in the earlier part of the year, with 
most intense interest, that prehistoric Fortress of Dunangus at 
Arran Island. I cannot describe the degree of pleasure with 


which I went over it. I also had not long ago an opportunity 
of seeing that singularly beautiful, and, I may venture without 
risk to say, that unique national collection of gold ornaments 
under the care of the Irish Academy. It is a collection 
which, as far as I know, possesses no parallel whatever, for, 
with the exception of a few objects of general interest, it is 
entirely and exclusively national. It brings home to me, 
amongst other things, this most striking fact—that at a time 
when the rest of Europe was buried in gloom and darkness 
the artistic skill and civilisation of Ireland continued to 
be of a very high order. You are good enough to 
allude to the position that I have occupied in the 
archeological world in England. I had the honour—I 
fear most unworthily—of filling the chair of the Society of 
Antiquaries for seven years. It was a time of very great 
interest to me in many ways, and though I felt, as I have 
said, that I very unworthily filled that chair, still I learned a 
great deal, and came away richer, I hope mentally, than I 
originally was. Your Society styles itself archzological and 
historical, and in that combination I reada very great principle. 
There was a time, and not so very long ago, when history and 
archeology trod different though very similar paths. That was 
a time when history was thought to be mainly a record of 
sieges and battles, and of conquests and defeats. But since 
then the domestic and the inner life of nations has grown to be 
a much larger portion of history, and those who know and study 
archeology know what a valuable handmaid she is to history 
in this—that history learns from her perhaps more than from 
any other source what that inner and domestic life was. 
Gentlemen, I thank you very much for the honour of your 
visit here to-day. I esteem and prize it highly, and accept 
with the greatest satisfaction the compliment which you have 
been good enough to pay me. 


PRIVATE ROADWAYS AND STREETS. 


N appeal case has been argued before Mr. Justice Mathew 
and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, in which the question was 
raised whether an open space or approach in front of a block 
of artisans’ dwellings is to be considered a street under the , 
Metropolis Management and Building Acts. 

On May 22, 1885, the respondent, Mr. E. Nathan, appeared 
before Mr. Saunders, the police magistrate, to answer a com- 
plaint made against him by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
of having unlawfully formed or laid out a road, passage, or way 
for building as a street for foot traffic only, without their sanction 
and contrary to the provisions of sec. 8 of 45 Vict. cap. 14. 
The buildings erected by the respondent were artisans’ dwell- 
ings, intended to be let out in separate tenements, opening on 
an approach not open to the public, comprising in all, when 
finished, 26 such tenements, and capable of accommodating 
about 250 persons. They were approached from Emmett Street, 
Poplar, through a gateway not open to the public, Io feet wide, 
over which one of the buildings was carried, and were entered 
from the road, passage, or way alleged to have been unlawfully 
laid out by the respondent, having each a separate doorway 
opening thereon. The respondent had given notice to the 
district surveyor, in compliance with the Metropolitan Building 
Act, 1855, of his intention to build six artisans’ dwellings, but 
no application had been made by him to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and their sanction had not been obtained to 
the forming of the way as a street for foot traffic only.. This 
way did not afford any communication with any street 
other than Emmett Street, and was intended for the sole 
use of the tenants of the artisans’ dwellings to the ex- 
clusion of the public. Before the magistrate it was con- 
tended for the respondent that no way had been formed or 
laid out for building by him as a street within the statute, 
because a road or way had existed prior to the passing of that 
Act or to the erection of the artisans’ dwellings, and that the 
alleged roadway was in all respects a private entrance for the 
use of the tenants of the dwellings. The magistrate dismissed 
the summons, on the ground that the respondent by so build- 
ing had not formed or laid out a new road or way within the 
meaning of the Act in question, as there had been a former 
passage, and the respondent had only put it to a new use. 
The questions for the Court were (1) whether the respondent 
had laid out a new road within the meaning of sec. 8 of the 
Metropolis Management, &c. (Amendment) Act, 1882 (45 Vict. 
c. 14); and (2) whether the road or way, being solely intended 
for the use of the tenants of the artisans’ dwellings, and not 
being open to the public, was a “street” within the meaning of. 
the said Act. — 

Mr. Justice Mathew, in giving judgment, said that the 
respondent had pulled down some warehouses which had had 
an approach to Emmett Street, and had built up artisans’ 
dwellings on the site and somewhat widened the approach to it. 
The magistrate had held that the approach had not beena 
street under sec &% of 45 Vict. cap. 12, and that had been a 
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pure question of fact which he had had to decide. If, instead 
of erecting artisans’ dwellings, the respondent had rebuilt the 
warehouses, could it have been contended that he had laid out a 
new street? Or again, if he had built flats with a gateway and 
courtyard, which would be an analogous case to the present, 
who would be able to say that he had made a new Street 
leading into Emmett Street? There had clearly been evidence 
justifying the magistrate in saying that the respondent had not 
“Jaid out a road or way as a street for foot passengers only.” 
What the respondent had done had been to make a courtyard 
and not a street. Then, as to the entrance as distinguished 
from the approach to the dwellings, the widening of the gate- 
way was not a fact which brought it within sec. 8 of the statute 
in question, but had been an act by which the respondent had 
only made it more suitable for the purpose for which it had been 
used prior to the passing of the Act. 

Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, in concurring, said that he did not 
doubt that the late Master of the Rolls had correctly stated the 
law when he had laid it down that a road none the less became 
a “new:street ” because some of the houses were built before it 
was a street (“ Robinson v. Barton Local Board,” 21 Ch. Div. 
621). An entrance might, of course, be so enlarged as to make 
a new way, but in the present case substantially the old way 
had been preserved. 

Appeal dismissed accordingly, with costs. 


Aovgones, 


** Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.”’—HAZLITT. 


THE BUILDING ACCOUNTS OF LOUIS XIV. 


N. Racine’s memorandum-book there is one item which 
informs us that in the year 1685 the expense of the 
buildings—meaning, of course, those undertaken by Louis 
XIV.—amounted to “sixteen millions,” that is, of livres. 
Side by side with it is another item, stating that the “ taille” 
or tax levied on Frenchmen who had not the good fortune to 
be nobles or ecclesiastics amounted to thirty-five millions. If 
the two sums are compared, it will be seen how much the 
French had to pay because their King fell among builders and 


amateur architects. That the dramatist was not far wrong 
when he jotted down the figures is seen from a statement and 
tables which were prepared by Jules Hardouin Mansart. 
According to them the outlay on Versailles in the year 1685 
amounted to 11,314,2812 10s. od. The reader will, we hope, 


do Louis the justice of remembering that the 7 does not stand 
for pounds British, but for French livres. Assuming that the 
livre was worth 1 franc 93 centimes, we have over twenty 
million francs as the cost of one among the numerous building 
undertakings of the King, and in a single year. 

Mansart’s statement gives, in the first place, a list of the 
buildings and other structures which were supposed to belong 
to the King in the year 1690. First comes Versailles, which 
had for dependencies Trianon, Clagny, Saint Cyr, and the 
churches. Then we have the aqueducts, conduits, and hydraulic 
works to supply Versailles with water. The chateaux of 
Marly, Saint Germain-en-Laye and Le Val, Fontainebleau, and 
Chambord follow. In Paris there were the Louvre and the 
Tuileries, the Triumphal Arch at the Gate Saint Antoine, the 
Observatory, the Church of the Invalides, the Hétel de 
Vendédme and Convent of the Capuchins, the Church of 
Val de Grace, the Gobelins, the Savonnerie, the Palais Royal, 
the Bastille, the Arsenal, the “ Enclos du Palais,” the Chatelet, 
the Mint, the Library, the Royal Garden, the Collége de 
France, the Hétel des Ambassadeurs, the Academies of Paris 
andRome. Chateaux of adifferent category tothose above men- 
tioned also appear, including those bearing the following titles :— 
Madrid, Meule de Boulogne, Vincennes, Saint Léger, Limours, 
Monceaux, Compiégne, d’Amboise, Marimont, Villers-Cotterets, 
Chateau-Thierri, Meudon, and the Luxembourg Palace. There 
was a royal garden at Toulon, an aqueduct at Arcueil, a 
“ pompe” at the Pons Neuf, a pépiniere or nursery at Roule, and 
sundry other sources of expense. Some were new, but they all 
involved more or less outlay. The construction, enlargement, 
or repairs in the twenty-six years between 1664 and 1690 cost, 
according to Mansart, 153,282,827 livres 10 sous and 5 deniers, 
or 295,835,857 frs. II centimes. 

More than three-fourths of that sum should be devoted to 
the Louvre, Tuileries and Versailles, for they cost during that 
time 189,623,629 frs., and the amount only represents a part of the 
expenses. In fact the Louvre appears to have been left for several 
years in a state of neglect. Perrault’s employment as archi- 
tect was one of the grossest pieces of jobbery known in the 
whole history of architecture, which is saying much. If 

Mansart referred to the work it was only in order that he 


might comply with the order for a complete statement of the 
cost of building. For his own part he did not understand 
what Perrault’s design was to turn out (nobody did in those 
days), and the loyal subjects of the King in Paris, whose 
desires were worthy of attention, were eager to have the work 
abandoned, a new site selected, and new designs adopted. 
The Parisian wits enjoyed the discomfiture of Perrault when 
he brought the cornice in lengths of 54 French feet from 
Meudon, and then found that he could not raise them to their 
positions. When Chersiphron was in a similar fix at Ephesus 
the goddess Diana came to his aid, but the Deus ex machina 
in the yard of the Louvre was a carpenter named Quiclin. A 
scene of that kind does not bear repetition, and although 
greater blunders were perpetrated, such as twisting the plan ~ 
to suit the facade, and blocking up windows which had been 
erected in wrong places, they were not so apparent to the eyes. 
of the uninitiated. The disgust which those who saw behind 
the scaffolding, the officials of the King and Louis himself, felt 
towards Perrault’s experiment in architecture is seen from the 
accounts. Between 1679 and 1690 there was no expenditure 
on the Louvre. Perrault was alive until 1688, and no doubt 
drew a good salary until his death, but he had been found out 
several years earlier. His design for the Louvre facade was, 
according to the statement of Boileau (who derived the infor- 
mation from D’Orbay, “one of the most celebrated members of 
the Academy of Architecture”), a design of Louis le Vau, 
who died in 1670, and Perrault’s Observatory and Triumphal 
Gate were also the work of somebody else. His powers of 
design and construction were about equal, and it would have 
been a good day for France if he had stuck to his gallipots. 
It should be remembered that D’Orbay was one of Le Vau’s. 
pupils, and was therefore in a position to know the whole of the 
circumstances. Boileau put the statement in his book, and, if 
Perrault had been aggrieved, he could without any difficulty 
have invoked all the powers of the law against the poet. 
Mansart was not satisfied with discovering the cost of 
Versailles in a round sum. He classified the various items 
during twenty-seven years, and prepared a statement which he 
considered was likely to be a curiosity. We believe it has not 
been hitherto published in English, and we now give the items, 
as they may afford an idea of the relative cost of the parts of 
the palace. The amounts are in livres, sous, and deniers :-— 


Masonry of Versailles and its dependencies . 21,186,012 4 I 
Carpeniry and woodwork , . : 2553703920 Lied 
Roofing : : - - - . 718,679 16 9 
Works in lead 2 ° ’ san.) SLs FONT ice ee 
Joinery and marqueterie : - . oe in43000,422 eo 
Locks and ironworks . ; : . 0 842,200,002 so mncas 
Glazing : . . . F 2 300,878 10 9 
Glasses and mirrors . . 4 3 : 221,631 I 6 
Painting and gilding (exclusive of pictures) . 1,676,286 11 8 
Sculpture (exclusive of antiques) . ; . 2,696,070 6 9 
Works in marble. : : : , 5,043,502 95 "8 
Bronze, casting and copper . , : 1,876,504 6 3 
Pipes, &c., for fountains . : : 2,265,114 15 8 
Paving and tiling , ; i ; 1,267,464 13 O 
Gardens, fountains, and rockwork 4 2,338,715 15.-8 
Excavations and embankments C » -» 0,038,035 «1, Io~ 
Daywork. . : d A 7 : F /g01, 708 Tos 
Extra expenses . : 4 = i «i. 15799,001 42550 
Chateau de Clagny (exclusive of lands) . o. , 207 4u502 ae cas 
Hydraulic works at Marly . F - 3,674;864 8- %3 
Construction of conduits . : . ») 8 OT23905 401) 0. 
Land for chateau and dependencie ‘ +} (5) 052, 164 Re S20 


Total . ° . S8I;i5i4i4 ome 
In addition to the foregoing expenses, says Mansart, there 

have been many others during the period of twenty-seven years 

in connection with the embellishment of Versailles and Trianon. 


He gives the following as the most considerable among 
them :— 
Paintings by old masters and antique sculpture 509,073 8 o 
Stuffs in gold and silver F . ; «OG OPE Fen oO 
Silversmiths’ work : A : : ee 
Medals, crystals, agates, &c. § . , 550,069 O O 
Superintendence, about c . , » _1,000,0c0 0 O 


6,386,574 15 2 
81,151,414 9 2 


Total . e ® 
Add building, as above . 2 ° : 


87,537,989 4 4 


According to Mansart’s account, Versailles and its depend- 


-encies during twenty-seven years cost 169,148,319 frs., or over six 


and a half millions sterling. We are inclined to doubt whether 
the figures represent the whole of the expenditure of that period. 
It is not certain that all the painting and tapestry executed 
under the direction of Le Brun, and all the gardening expenses 
of Le Notre, are included. Indeed, the total cost of Versailles 
had better be left to imagination. M. Vatout, who undertook 
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the examination of the documents relating to the expenditure, 
when writing his book, was apparently appalled by the task, 
and abandoned the-inquiry before it was completed. The 
lowest estimate in English money is sixteen millions of pounds. 


NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


HE usual monthly meeting of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Society of Antiquaries was held on Wednesday last, 
Dr. Bruce presiding. The chairman gave an account of a 
Roman centurial stone lately discovered on the Roman wall 
as it passes over the Walltown Crags, near their western 
extremity. Mr. Cadwallader J. Bates, M.A., read an exhaustive 
paper on the church and parish of Heddon-on-the-Wall, and 
‘discussed with the Rev. J. R. Boyle the question of the irregular 
formation of the present chancel of the church. The paper 
was illustrated by drawings prepared by Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
architect. Dr. Hodgkin called attention to a suggestion made 
by Mr. Strangeways that a series of-lectures should be begun, 
and that a pilgrimage should be made along the wall. The 
chairman and several other members expressed their sympathy 
with the proposal. It was resolved that a special committee 
should be formed with these objects in view, consisting of the 
council together with Mr. Strangeways and the Rev. J. R. 
Boyle. 


The Institute and the New Charter. 


S1r,—Professor Kerr hit the right nail on the head when, on 
Monday evening last, he objected to the new Charter on the 
ground that it enters too much into detail, and deals with 
matters which would far better form the subject of by-laws. The 
latter may be changed with advantage from time to time, as 
circumstances require, but there are many clauses in the draft 
Charter which, if retained, might seriously hamper the action 
of the Institute when certain questions arise, and may have to 
be considered under conditions widely different from those 
which exist now. 

I am greatly surprised that no protest has been raised 
against the absurd proposal to insert in the Charter (Clause 24), 
the names, not only of the President and Vice-presidents, but of 
the Council for the time being. This proposal represents a wide 
departure from the spirit of the old Charter, and it is difficult to 
‘conceive what purpose it can serve, if the annual election of 
the Council is to depend—as I hope it always may depend—on 
the votes of the General Body. 

About ten years ago a disastrous by-law was proposed and 
passed (I believe unwittingly by a large number of those who 
assented to it), under which the Institute found itself pledged, 
almost unconditionally, to perpetuate the existence of a Council 
elected by a few dozen Fellows who chanced to meet together 
on a particular evening. 

The plea for this extraordinary innovation was based on a 
supposed desire emanating from the founders of the scheme, 
that the Council should then and thereafter be represented by 
the most distinguished architects of the day—the fie fleur, so 
to speak, of the profession. 

Can anyone honestly say that this high standard of merit 
has since been maintained? Without for a moment under- 
valuing the individual talents, the energy, or the social position 
of the Council as at present constituted, are we satisfied that 
in all these particulars, and regarded collectively, it fulfils that 
object ? 

At least, Sir, these are questions of opinion. Even assum- 
ing that the present Council will resign office before the new 
Charter passes into law, and that a fresh election will take 
place, we all know how difficult and apparently ungracious it 
would be to upset suddenly the traditions of a régzme which 
late usage has sanctioned; how reluctant outsiders, whatever 
claims they may possess, would be to let themselves be placed 
in open competition with those who have held office so long. 
It is therefore probable that years may elapse before a really 
new element is introduced into what bids fair, now more than 
ever, to be the governing body of the Institute. 

For this reason, and for many more which might be urged, 
it seems in the highest degree undesirable to engraft on our 
Charter, and for all time, the names of a Council whose very 
existence may depend on such accidents as the cabal of a 
clique, the apathy of a few absentees, or the fleeting favour of a 
single Meeting. 

Looking to the experience of past years, there can be little 
doubt that a return to the old system, by which a certain 
number of the Council retired, as a matter of course, at fixed 


intervals of time, and were replaced by others freely elected by 
the General Body, is the only plan by which the management of 
the Institute: can be conducted with vitality, with fairness, and 
success. 

In conclusion, I will only add that the proposal (under 
clause 38) to submit every new by-law or the alteration of any 
old one to “the Lords of our Council” appears to me at once 
unnecessary, inconvenient, and irrational. 

I am, sir, your obedient Servant, 
A. PasT MEMBER OF COUNCIL. 


An Inquiry. 


SIR,—Can any of your readers say by whom, when, and 
where the following words were spoken ?—“ Those who have 
gone before us have left us three great styles of architecture : 
the Greek, the Gothic, and the Renaissance; they are to 
architecture like the primary rays of light. The Gothic, with 
its golden excellencies, is the yellow ray ; the Greek, with its 
beauty, is the blue ray ; and the Renaissance, with its gorgeous 
splendour, is the red ray. Time may combine these rays and 
ae them daylight in the dawn of the real architecture of the 
uture. 


7 Finsbury Square. ALFRED STRONG, 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


AN announcement has been given that the South-Eastern 

Railway Company and the Submarine Continental 
Railway Company (Limited) propose to bring in a Bill to 
enable them, or one of them, either alone or jointly with 
any other company, association, government, body, or person, 
as might be provided by the Bill, to maintain, enlarge, and 
extend for experimental purposes the existing shafts, borings, 
and other works already executed by them, or one of them, 
upon the foreshore, in the parish of Hougham, in the county of 
Kent, and in, through, and under the bed of the Straits of 
Dover, above and below low-water mark at or near the 
Shakespeare Tunnel, near Dover, in the said parish of 
Hougham, and adjacent thereto, “with a view to ascertain 
and determine the practicability of making and maintaining a 
tunnel for railway purposes beneath the Straits of Dover be- 
tween England and France.” Power will be asked for to enable 
the two companies, or one of them, either alone or jointly with 
any other company, &c., as aforesaid, to appropriate so 
much of the soil and bed of the Straits of Dover as might be 
required for the works and for any of the purposes of the 
intended Act, and to acquire such other rights, &c., as might be 
necessary or convenient for or in connection with the purposes 
of the intended Act. The Bill will make provision, “ in the 
event of the said experimental Channel Tunnel works proving 
successful, and the practicability of constructing and making 
the said Channel Tunnel being demonstrated, for vesting in the 
Lords of the Treasury, or as the intended Bill may prescribe, 
the sole right of determining the expediency of continuing or 
prosecuting the permanent works of the Channel Tunnel, and 
to empower the Lords of the Treasury to sanction and authorize 
the prosecution, continuance, and execution of the said per- 
manent Channel Tunnel works, subject to such conditions, 
restrictions, and requirements as the said Lords of the 
Treasury or as the Bill miay prescribe.” Clauses will 
also be inserted in the Bill providing that, in the event of 
the experimental works proving successful, those execut- 
ing or having executed them, or any permanent Channel 
Tunnel works, might, within ten years from the passing of the 
intended Act, or such other period as might be provided by the 
Bill or Parliament might prescribe, “be required to sell and 
transfer the same to the Lords of the Treasury, or as the Bill 
may prescribe, upon such terms as may be agreed upon, or, 
failing agreement, as may be settled by arbitration.” Provision 
will be made for admitting the Channel Tunnel Company, 
Limited, and the Chatham and Dover Railway Company, or 
either of them, to join in the execution of the said experimental 
and permanent tunnel works, or either of them, on such terms 
as might be mutually agreed upon, or as might be settled by 
arbitration ; for enabling the South-Eastern Company to apply 
to and raise capital for the purposes of the Bill; and to amend 
section 14 of the South-Eastern Railway Act by increasing the 
amount thereby authorised to be expended for the purposes 
therein mentioned. 


mr. James Orrock, of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, has recently returned from a sketching trip in 
the Border Land. A considerable number of his drawings, 
illustrative of Sir Walter Scott’s favourite scenery, and including 
picturesque spots at Warkworth, Alnwick, Berwick, Norham, 
Newark, Bamborough, and Holy Island, will be exhibited a 
few weeks hence at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries in New 


Bond Street. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


London.—The London Pavilion Music Hall, in Tichborne 
Street, Piccadilly, which has been erected at the entrance to 
the new thoroughfare from Piccadilly to Bloomsbury, is angular 
in form, and has three prominent frontages with two entrances 
in Tichborne Street, three in Great Windmill Street, and two 
in the new street. The interior fittings and decorations are 
exceedingly costly. The inside dimensions from the pro- 
scenium wall to outside wall in Piccadilly is about 90 feet, with 
a width of 70 feet, the length from proscenium wall to back of 
stage being about 30 feet. The height of the wall from floor 
to main ceiling is 48 feet. The ceiling is an elongated oval, 
with an inner oval forming the opening for the sliding roof. 
The architect of the building is Mr. J. E. Saunders, of Finsbury 
Circus, Messrs. Peto Bros. being the contractors, and Mr. J. 
Robson clerk of works. The decorations have been carried 
out by Mr. Bradwell, of Great Portland Street; the gas- 
fittings and the machinery for the electric light have been 
supplied by Mr. Cannon, gas engineer, of London Road, 
Lambeth, whilst the mosaic paving has been executed by Mr. 
Burke, of Newman Street, Oxford Street ; the relief ornament 
and Carton Pierre work by the Plastic Decoration Company, 
Wellington Street, Strand ; the figure paintings by Signor O. 
Codina; floral painting by Mr. W. Bradwell; the draperies, 
act-drop curtain and carpets by Messrs. Stephenson Bros., 
Tottenham Court Road; the seating and other furniture by 
Mr. Claude Jay, The Pavement, Clapham. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Alfrick.—The parish church has been reopened, after 
undergoing thorough restoration. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. Inwood, builder, of Malvern, Mr. Aston Webb, of 
London, being the architect. 

Llansaintffraid.—The memorial church, erected at the 
sole cost of Mr. J. P. W. Gwynne-Holford, of Buckland, occu- 
pies the site of the ancient church which was rebuilt in 1690. 
The new church has been built from the designs of Mr. 
Stephen W. Williams, of Rhayader, by Messrs, E. Davies & 
Son, of Newtown, Mon., at a cost of something like 2,500/. It 
is cruciform on plan, comprises nave and chancel, with north 
and south transepts, entrance porch at south-west angle of 
nave, octagonal bell turret, giving porch to vestry, with ringing 
chamber over. The style adopted is Transitional Early English 
of the thirteenth century. The nave windows are simple lancets 
cusped ; the west window of four lights of rich geometrical 
tracery. The roofs of nave transepts and chancel are of pitch 
pine, the former hammer-beamed roofs, the principals spring- 
ing from carved brackets of beer-stone. ‘The chancel roof is 
panelled and moulded with carved bosses at the intersections 
of the moulded ribs. All the carving is of beer-stone. The 
seating of the church, the pulpit, and reading-desk are also of 
pitch pine. The interior of the church is lined with red 
Grinshill stone with a cavity between the inner and outer walls, 
which are built of the native stone from a quarry of Mr. 
Gwynne-Holford’s near the site. All external dressings are of 
red Alveley stone from Worcestershire. The building contains 
sitting accommodation for 180 persons. 

Wewcastle-on-Tyne.—A new Wesleyan chapel at Byker 
has been opened, and provides sittings for goo adults, capable of 
being increased upon occasion to upwards of I,ooo. There is a 
lecture-hall adjoining, which will accommodate 300 to 350 
persons, and there are five vestries or classrooms, also a ladies’ 
cloak-room, lavatory, &c. In plan the chapel consists of a nave 
with side aisles and shallow transepts. There are galleries all 
round the interior. The edifice is built of stone in the Early 
English style of Gothic architecture, and has a handsome tower 
at the north-east angle rising to a height of 90 feet from the 
ground. The internal fittings are of pitch pine. The general 
contractors are Messrs. Greason & Stockdale, of Gateshead, 
who executed the carpenter and joiner work, and entrusted the 
mason work to Mr. T. H. Hutchinson, and the ironwork to 
Messrs. Bainbridge & Crimson, also of Gateshead ; the lead 
glaziers’ work to the Gateshead Stained-Glass Company ; the 
slating to Mr. John Hewitson; the plastering to Mr. Thomas 
Wallace; the plumbing to Mr. R. Herron, and the ordinary 
glazing, painting, and varnishing to Messrs. A. Robertson & 
Son, all of Newcastle. The gas-fittings have been supplied by 
Messrs. T. Thomason & Co., of Manchester; the lecture-hall 
seats by the North of England School Furnishing Company ; 
the lightning conductor by Messrs. Henry Walker & Son, of 
Newcastle, and the warming and ventilating apparatus by 
Messrs. Dinning & Cooke, of Newcastle. The buildings are 
warmed by hot water on the low-pressure system, arrangements 
being made for the admission of fresh air warmed. by passing 
through coils of pipes, while the lofty tower is utilised for 
ventilation, and forms a powerful extracting shaft for the 
vitiated air, tests by anenometer showing that the air of the 
interior of the chapel is changed once every twenty minutes. 
The clerk of works is Mr. James Grant, and the architects are 
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Messrs. S. Oswald & Son, of Newcastle, whose designs were 
selected in competition, and under whose personal supervision 
the whole of the works have been carried out. The total cost, 
including site, is about 6,300/. 

Warrington.—St. Helen’s Church, Hollinfare, has been re- 
opened, the works of renovation having been completed. The 
painting and decoration have been executed by Messrs. T. 
Hesketh & Sons, Warrington. The joiners’ work has been 
executed by Messrs. G. & H. Wright, Kelsall, Chester, and the 
whole of the work has been carried out under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. John E. Wright, architect. 

‘Wolverhampton.—The foundation-stone of a Wesleyam 
Chapel has been laid. The building is to contain a large 
lecture-room and class-rooms. It has been designed in the 
Classic style by Mr. Lexton, of Walsall, and it will be built at 
a cost of about 2,600/. by Mr. David Evans, of Whitmore 
Reans. 


GENERAL. 


The Portrait of the late Bishop of Manchester, by Mr. 
Millais, R.A., has been sent by Mrs. Fraser to the Manchester 
City Art Gallery. 

Mr. J. Walton, President of the York Arts Club, read a 
paper on “ Aids to Art Progress” at the monthly meeting of the 
club. 

Valuable Paintings have been ruined in a mysterious way 
at Brynkinalt, Chirk, the seat of Lord Trevor. On the return 
of the family from church, the paintings were found cut and 
slashed, and the silver plate strewn about the place and 
trampled out of all shape. 

Mr. W. G. Stevenson’s model of the colossal statue of 
Wallace, for Duthie Park, Aberdeen, has been approved by the 
artists representing the trustees. The statue will be 16 feet in 
height and the largest in Scotland. 

The Scottish National Portrait Gallery was re-opened 
on Tuesday, after being closed for the last few weeks. 

The Siemens Memorial Window in Westminster Abbey 
has been formally unveiled. The window has been designed 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, under the direction of Mr. J. L. 


Pearson, R.A. 


Canon Tristram, of Durham, delivered the second lecture 
on “ Explorations in Palestine” at the meeting of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution on Friday last. 

The East Window of the old chapel at Winton, Pencait- 
land, has been restored and filled with stained glass, as a 
memorial of the late Lady Ruthven, under the direction of Mr. 
Wardrop, architect. 

A Poll of the Ratepayers of Leamington has resulted im 
the approval of a proposal of the Town Council to apply for 
Parliamentary sanction for borrowing 20,000/. for Pump Room 
improvements. 

The Block of Buildings facing the St. Heliers parish 


church, Jersey, among which were the Jersey Chamber of Com- 


merce, the Hotel du Calvados, and several solicitors’ offices,. 
was completely destroyed by fire on Monday morning. 

Yhne St. Helen's Town Council have decded to offer 
11,000/. for the purchase of the Cowley Estate for a public park. 
It consists of about thirty-two acres, all walled in, having well- 
grown timber, ornamental water, and a house which could be 
converted into a museum and picture gallery. 

The Edinburgh Town Council have referred the subject af 
providing new municipal buildings to a committee for investi- 
gation, with powers to take professional advice on the matter. 

Osney Bridge, over the Thames at Oxford, has collapsed - 
in the floods, owing, it is supposed, to the weakening of the 
foundations from dredging works. 7 

Fhe Directors of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
announce that they have resolved to reduce the price of gas to 
2s. 6d. per 1,000 feet from Christmas. 

The Rebuilding of the Spire of St. Helen’s Church,, 
Abingdon, under the direction of Mr. J. O. Scott, has been 
completed by Mr. James Thompson, the contractor for Peter- 
porough Cathedral tower restoration. 

A System of Sewage Works has been completed at 
Liversedge, at a cost of about 30,000/. 

The Roof of a shed in course of construction at the Iron 
Works of Messrs. Dempster & Sons, Elland, fell on Tuesday 
morning, causing the death of one of the workmen. The cause 
of the disaster is ascribed to the giving way of a stone wall om 
which part of the roof rested. . 

The New York Law Courts have decided in effect thas 
when, by reason of inefficient plumbing, sewer-gas is permitted 
to enter an apartment in an apartment-house, the tenant may 
give up the premises, and be relieved from his obligations to 
pay further rent. 

A. Town Hall is proposed to be erected at Helensburgh by 
subscription. One donation of 1,000/. has already been 
promised. : 

why Burn Gas?—Chappuis’ reflectors diffuse daylight. 
Factory, 69 Fleet Street. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as posstble to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


+ 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
flalfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy.. The Publishers will be happy 
Zo forward, for 19s. 6d. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
znsert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inquiries. 


“ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under , : . A ELOR 2 MOvues 
For every Additional Line . . : . ‘ONO 6 
For Quarter Page : . ° : 6 roy SLO) 0; 
For Half Page e e r ° ° ° ° 4 1056 
Fora Page s . ° . . ° ot 64° 6. "0 


On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/7. 125. per page; Is. per 
line, 
Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—Dec. 16.—The Guardians invite from Archi- 
tects, within the District of the Union, Designs for Proposed 
Offices. Mr. R. C. Radcliffe, Clerk to the Guardians, 4 King 
Street, Blackburn. 

OLD TRAFFORD.—Dec. 5.—Designs are invited for Pro- 
posed Local Board Offices in Talbot Road. Mr. Henry Whit- 
worth, Clerk to the Stretford Local Board, 96 King Street, 
Manchester. 

WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 50/. and of 30/. 
offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 
Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 

YORK.—Feb. 1.—Plans, &c., are invited for Complete 
Sewerage Scheme for the Extension in the City. The City 
Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec. 15.—For Construction of Swimming 
Baths, with Water Supply, Heating, and Engineering Works in 
connection. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, C.E., 16 Bridge Street, 
Aberdeen. 

ABERDEEN.—Dec, 5.—For Constructing Garden Walls and 
Enclosing Dykes at the Manse of Udny. Mr. J. Russell 
Mackenzie, 259 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ABINGDON.—Dec. 9.—For Supplying and Fixing Wrought- 
iron Sheep and Pig Pens, Mr. G. Winship, Borough Surveyor, 
Abingdon. 

ALBERT BRIDGE.—Dec. 17.—For Strengthening and Re- 
newal of parts of the Albert Suspension Bridge, including Iron 
Saddles, Steel Chains, &c., Repaving and Painting. Drawings, 
&c., by the Engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BALLYDUFF.—Dec, 28.—For Building Iron Bridge over the 
River Blackwater. Mr. R. H. Power, Secretary to the Grand 
Jury, Court House, Waterford. 

BANCHORY.—Dec. 5.—For Construction of. Fireclay Pipe 
Sewers (3 miles), with Manholes, Gulley Tanks, &c. Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, C.E., 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

BARNSLEY.—Dec. 7.—For Building Warehouse in Baker 
Street. Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, 
Barnsley. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Dec. 8.—For Building Schools for 
1,131 children, with School-cleaner’s House, Boundary Walls, 
Outbuildings, &c. Mr. J. Y. M‘Intosh, Architect, Duke Street, 
Barrow-in-Furness, 

BATH.—Dec. 4.—For Extension of the King’s Bath Esta- 
blishment. Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A., City Architect, Bath. 

BELFAST. — Dec. 8.— For Building Teacher Residence, 
Lylehill School. Rev. R. Wallace, The Manse, Lylehill, 
Templepatrick. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Dec. 4.—For Enlargement of Boiler-house, 
Spring Hill Waterworks. The Water Engineer, 50 Hamilton 
Square, Birkenhead. 

Bo’NEsS.—For Building Parish Church. Messrs. Thornton, 
Shiells & Thomson, Architects, 65 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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BRADFORD.—Dec. 7.—For Erection of Cloak-rooms and 
Play-sheds at Horton Bank Top School. Mr. E. Simpson, 
Architect, 16 Cunliffe Terrace, Manningham, Bradford. 


BRIDGEND.—Dec. 8.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tanks and Extension of Buildings for Gasworks at the 
Glamorganshire County Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. Giles & 
Gough, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


BRISTOL.—Dec. 5.—For Alterations and Additions to Pre- 
mises, St. Augustine’s Place. Mr. H. Williams, Architect, 
28 Clare Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—Dec. 21.—For Building Board School, Castle 
Green. 
Bristol. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Dec. 7.—For Construction of Watertight 
Drain of 6-inch Stoneware Glazed Pipes, with Stanford’s Patent 
Joints. Mr. W. J. Bowyer, Town Surveyor, Commissioners’ 
Offices, Guildhall, Cambridge. 


CorkK.—Dec. 7.—For Constructing Drying Closet for Steam 
and Hot-water, or Steam alone, at the District Lunatic Asylum. 
The Resident Medical Superintendent, Cork District Lunatic 
Asylum. 

DAILBY.— Dec. 
Laying Cast-iron Pipes (2} miles). Messrs. Niven & Haddin, 
C.E., 131 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


ENFIELD.—Dec. 8.—For Engine in Duplicate with one 
Boiler for Pumping Water at Chase Farm Schools. Mr. T. E. 
Knightley, Architect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 


ENNIS.—Dec. 12.—For Providing and Erecting Water- 
closets, Adjusting Baths and Lavatories, with other Works ; 
Building Coal-shed, &c., at the District Lunatic Asylum. Mr. 
Lopdell, C.E., Architect to the Governors Ennis District Lunatic 
Asylum. 

GLAMORGAN.—Dec. 8.—For Erection of Farm Buildings 
and other Works at the County Lunatic Asylum, Parc Gwyllt. 
Messrs. Giles & Gough, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Charing 
Cross. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Dec. 8.—For Sea Waterworks for 
Sewer Flushing and Street Watering, comprising Engine-room, 
8 Horse-power Otto Gas Engine and Pumps, Water Tower 
with Cast-iron Tank, Cast-iron Pipes (6 miles), and Six Auto- 
matic Flushing Tanks. Mr» J. W. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, 
Municipal Buildings, Yarmouth. 


‘and Boiler Houses. 


Mr. B. Wilson, Clerk of the School Board, Guildhall, | 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Dec. 12.—For Reseating and other 
Works at the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Dene Side. Mr.. 
W. B. Cockrill, Architect, Glencoe House, Gorleston. 

GREENOCK.—Dec. 21.—For Construction of Wrought-iron 
Girder Bridge at Lynedoch Station (25 feet wide in three spans. 
75 feet each). Drawings, &c., at the Engineers Office, St. 
Enoch Station, Glasgow. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 22.—For Building large Mill, with Engine 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s. 
Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HAWORTH.—Dec. 8.—For Building Shop and Two Houses.. 
Mr. J. Judson, Architect, Bogthorn, near Keighley. 


' Pumping Machinery, &c., at Cottingham. 


8.—For Forming Tank, Providing and | 


HuLu.—Dec. 9.—For Engineering Works, including Three 
Pairs of Inverted Compound Steam-engines, Five Boilers, 
Mr. D. Maxwell, 
Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

KELLS.—Dec. 5.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
N. Lacy, Clerk to the Union Workhouse, Kells. 

LANCASTER.—Dec. 17.—For Supplying 10-inch Cast-irom 
Water Pipes (1,330 yards), Mr. A. Creer, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Lancaster. 

LEE-ON-SOLENT.—Dec. 5.—For Iron and Woodwork of 
intended Pier (250 yards long). Mr. J. C. Robinson, Estate 
Office, Victoria Hotel, Lee-on-Solent. 

LrEDS.— Dec. 1o.—For the ordinary Extensions and Stores 
for the Water Works during 1886, Cast-iron Pipes, small 
Castings, &c. Messrs. Filliter & Rofe, C.E., 16 East Parade, 
Leeds. 

LEITH.—Dec. 23.—For Deepening Portion of the Entrance 


Mr. 


| Channel of the Harbour, extending 1,220 feet in length and 


205 feet in width. The Superintendent of Harbour and Docks, 
Custom House Buildings, Leith. 

LLANGENNY.—Dec. 15.—For Alterations to School Build- 
ings. Rev. T. J. Bowen, Llangattock Rectory, Crickhowell. 

MABLETHORPE.—Dec. 18.—For Building Four Cottages, 
Boathouse, &c., for the Coastguard. Director of Works 
Department, Admiralty, 71 Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Macroom.—Dec. 5.—For Construction of Waterworks for 
the Village of Coachford. Mr. J. T. Murphy, Clerk to the 
Union, Macroom. 

MaApDRAS RAILway.—Dec. 11.—For Supply of Wrought-iron 
Superstructure with Steel Bearings for Bridge, Mr. J. Byrne, 


Secretary, 61 New Broad Street, E.C. 


ay) 


Mi 


Barnstaple .. = : A . 
Belfast and 10 miles round ' F 
Bournemouth and10 milesround . 
Brighton and 8 miles round fe ‘ 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 

Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 

Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire . 
Dublin and 20 miles round Py 
Dundee and 30 miles round . 
Edinburgh ‘ 3 ° . 
Bxeter and 20 miles round 4 
Glasgow and 30 miles round A 
Gloucester and Cheltenham e 


i ) 
‘tht! ul i) y 


R. ADAMS, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, &.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several pa ents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, and tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed. 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firmsareinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 


The present representatives are :— 


Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings . ° ° 
W.J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round 


ut 
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Pree Ser eS ee ee a 


Metta Pete PASH E HEHE HH 


Taylor bros.. Guts .ets 
‘CG. Lawrence, 41 Port!and Screet 


H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. lifracombe . . . - j W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road 
Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street. Leeds ard 5milesround , : . John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 
Liverpool . . a . . . Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. Ludlow and Leominster . 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. 
Reading and 5 miles round 
W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street, 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association, 


Sunderland and 10 miles round 
Torquay and 5 miles round 


Southampton and 7 miles round 


Newton Abbott and 10 mies round . 
Nottingham and 15 miles round 


Miles Street. 
7. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 
Parker Bros., Courtnay Street, 
Henry Vickers, Welford Road, 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, sowrhan oten 


‘ C. & W. Watzon, Union -treet 


W. RAMMAGE & C0, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, &c. 


LOND 
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MALLow.—Dec. 4.—For Building Labourers’ Dwellings. 
Mr. J. Hanley, Poor Law Office, Mallow. 

MorteEy.—Dec. 11.—For Building Finishing Shed and other 
Works at Springfield Mills. Messrs, J. Kirk & ‘Sons, Architects, 
Dewsbury. 

MULLINGAR.—Dec. 23.—For Supplying and Fixing Two 
Sets of Pumping-engines, Pumps, Boilers, &c., Cast-iron "Mains 
and Supply Pipes with Valves, Special Castings, Hydrants, &c., 
and Construction of Reservoir. Mr. P. F. Leonard, C.E., 
34 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

OLDCASTLE.—Dec. 7.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
oe T. F. Jenkins, Executive Sanitary Officer, Olacastle Work- 

ouse. 

OTLEY.—Dec. 5 —For Constructing Subway See the 
Railway at Menston, for the Local Board. Mr. C. Fowler, 
C.E., Britannia Buildings, Leeds. 

PENDLETON.—For Alterations and Additions to Works, 
Orchard Street, for Mr.. Thomas Briggs. Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell, Architect, Priory Lodge, Greenheys, Manchester. 

PENRHIWCEIBER.—Dec. 11.—For Building Co-operative 
Stores. Mr. W. N. Matthews, 34 Rheola Street, Penrhiwceiber, 
Mountain Ash, 

RHONDDA.—Dec. 21.—For Wrought-iron Bridge Work for 
the Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway. Messrs. Yockney & 
Son, Engineers, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

RoTHBURY.—Dec. 7.—For Building Casual Wards on the 
‘Cell Principle at the Union Workhouse. Mr. Napier, Master 
of the Workhouse, Rothbury. 

SELBY.—Dec. 7.—for Pulling Down House, Shop, and 
Premises, and Building Tunnel over the Bishop Dike Drain. 
Mr. R. id Parker, Clerk to the Selby Dam Drainage Com- 
missioners, Selby. 

_ _ SOUTHPORT.—Dec. 16.—For Supply of Cast-iron Socket- 
jointed Pipes with Ears. Mr. Crabtree, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Southport. 

STRATHPEFFER.—Dec. 15.—For Works of Drainage and 
Water Supply, Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Valves, Hydrants, 
Fire-clay Pipes, &c. Mr. C. R. Manners, C.E., Inverness. 

THIRLMERE.—Dec. 10.—For Supplying Cast-iron Pipes, 
from 36 inches to 48 inches diameter (50,000 tons). Mr. G. H. 
Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 

TURTON. —Dec. 7.—For Alterations to Railway Station. 
Plans, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, L878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIO 


other descrip 


WELDED AND RIVETTEO BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATI® 


every 


NUFACTURED BY 


EE DW iB TL. Wi <, 


Wuitsy.—Dec. 14.—For Building Three Class-rooms at 
St. John’s Schools. Mr. H. Smales, Architect, 1 Brunswick 
Street, Whitby. 


TENDERS. 


ASHFORD. 
For Drainage and Sanitary Works at the West London District 
Schools, Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. KEITH D. YOUNG, 
ELRLB.A., Architect, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 


Dicksee & Dicksee, Pall Mall Place £1318 Oa 
Sharp & Co., Limited, Holborn Circus sepals on XG 
G. Roberts, Norwood | ; ; : srl, 3 lee Oman 
7 Dy, Addis, Hounslow . : : : ool, 20 5e OM 
Cooke & en Battersea . : ; : 2/(1,265-)) Ono 
Benjamin Wells, Bermondsey . 1;247. Guo 
T. Anthony, Brentford 14190 O20 
Neave & Son, Paddington 1,180 0 O 
A. H. Apted, Staines 1,136°147 6 
J. S. Halliwell, Ealing 1,108 0 oO 
B. Walker, Lancaster Gate LOST 120,00 
J. Riddell, Birkenhead g6I 13 0 
J. Knight, Westminster 947 0 O 
S. Saunders, Fulham 944 12 O 
W. G. Lilly, Pall Mall O24 GO 
J. Bottrill, Reading . OTS) -O.0 
Leslie & Knight, Kensington 891 Oo O 
HG; Belch; Slough. . 890 0 O 
North British Plumbing Co., Newman Street . 860 Go O 
Burman & Sons, Enfield : ; 859 0 O 
Calman & Co., Commercial Road - 842 0 oO 
J. Newton, Clapham : roefOy 8/1, 
W. Nash, Kensington 835.0 O 
G. Bell, Tottenham . 827 0 0 
G. Gibson, Southall . 818 oO O 
G. Reavell, Staines 799),0" 0 
RK. Seed, Dartmouth Park Hill. 795, ONO 
G. Neal, Wandsworth Common 770i © 110 
Ah Folliot, Southampton 769 10 O 
T. Nye, Ealing Green : FAS) OO 
Neave & Neave, St. John’s Wood 727 PaO 
Wm. Johnson, Wandsworth Common 720 QO 


WATER 


tion of 


SORT, & 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, “HIALIFAX. 


COMPLETE 


EDI 


Plars and Estimates prepared and illustrated. 


> ATHNTEES 


IRON MERCHANTS 


Catalogues forwarded free ot charge. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL|42 OLD BROAD ST., 
ENGINEERS, J 


LONDON, E.C. 


8 FACTORS. 


Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


All hinds of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 


Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office : 19 & 20 St. “oie ‘leit Victoria Street, ieee tre end ee 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 


MEDAL AWA DED 1875. 


pies ae barwieyhi and Price List Free. 


HYD 


ES & WIGFULL, SHEFFIELD, 


W., near the Army & Navy Stores. - 


SIMPLE. 
THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES'S cet pene fe 
Specially NEAT. een 
IMPROVED’ EXPANSION JOINT adapted CHEAP. |i 
y For CHURCHES, A AE 
=Boe ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, a 
, STOURBRIDGE. MANSIONS Ji 
ALWAYS Estimates for Heating with our ese OT Bx: PUBLIC BUILDINGS, NG Hl) ee 
JOINT. | USED. Seats creel en Bee oe eat Le, ani So: il 


SILVER MEDAL, 1881. 
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BOSTON. 


For Building Fish Quay and Stores at the Boston Dock and 
Timber Warehouse for Ice, for Harbour Commissioners. 
Mr. W. H. WHEELER, M.I.C.E., 


Quantities by the Engineer. 


Green : A ° ° F - 
Pattinson & Co. ® A : 4 
Adams A : A ~ 3 m 
J. W. Leng . . . . A 
Lucas 8 0 2 . t ‘ 
Sherwin . é : ‘ i i 
W. & H. HINDS (accepted) F : 
Engineer’s estimate . . : . 
EPSOM. 


For Erection of Mortuary and Bakehouse to 
Epsom, Surrey. Mr, HERBERT D. APPLETON, A.R.I1.B.A., 
Architect, The Wool Exchange, E.C. Quantities by Mr. 


F. T. Miller, Guildhall Chambers, E. 
Burrage . . = . ~£950 
Baalam Bros. . : 4 +» 900 
Walker. C : : GS 
Bullers A 5 : ; « 840 
Newman . . 4 : + 939 
Potter 6 5 c : 82 
Lake & Co. . : 820 
Newton . : . : 4 O19 
Bruce ; - 5 : PP cise) 
Humphries : - : « O10 
Grist . : : 2 ‘ . 808 
Robson. . : : . 802 
Roberts. : c : « 798 
Evans : : : } oO) 
Hughes. 2 4 : 11 £705 
WNeaye & Co... : 793 
Leslie & Knight é 3 +1783 
Avara : : : Pa 
Sawle . : F » 55 
S. Hards ; ‘ . a IFA: 
Killick : ‘ 7 : » T7460 
G. Hards . 2 é ‘ 645 


BECKENHAM. 


For Additions to Stable Premises for the Beckenham Local 


Board. Mr. Gro. B. CARLTON, Assoc. M. Inst. CE., 
: Engineer. Quantities not supplied. 
Engineer, Boston. Syme & Duncan, Beckenham .  . 1 £330 0 O 
Masters & Son, Anerley . - F ‘ Se REO. Oo 
‘ esto oo J. E. Palmer, Beckenham . ‘ : . 19 ts hese 
. 2,420 0 O H. Coupland, Beckenham . : ‘ ; « #319 1F0nRG 
. 2,365 0 0 J. E. B. Marshall, Brighton : : 7 1192500) Ohne 
Ee eee J. W. Jones, Beckenham . : : O47 Zo 
2,288 0 o J. Waddington, Venner Road . ‘ - «240110 oO 
: 2,079 wO > 0 R. Mayo, Brixton ‘ - . - . +7) 228-9040 
SE Fara ey P INVERNESS. 
* +. 7334 © ©} For Construction of Drain from River up to Direbright, for 
Poorhouse and New Barracks at Inverness. Mr. JAMES 
FRASER, Engineer, Inverness. 
1). MaéLéod; Well Street «7 Pe . £821 10 8 
Workhouse, W. Ross, Fearn . : : A . 5 J* 800 MONS 
T. MacDonald, Porterfield . . . : - 655 0 oO 
D. Taylor, Culcabock . . - : “néso"' oO 
Cc. L. MacPherson, Midcoul , ‘ i 5 -. 1982. cxonsat 
For Oven. A. Ross, Clava-by-Daviot . ; Alors. - 493 0 0 
oO £100 0 oO Alexander & MacDonald, Inverness . 3 «i, 478 Bre 
OO go 0 oO T. MacDonald, Hilton : ‘ ; » {521 (Weay 
OO) 73M OO W. A. MacKay, Inverness . ; : . erAhOSt Sigiy: 
oO (et St aie) HENDRIE & Co., Inverness (accepled) ‘wet? . > 
Oo oO 81 0 oO S. Fraser; Inverness ' . 5 5 : : oargdict Th 
Oo Oo 80 0 oO W. MacDonald, Hilton : 2 . . * 335 12 Io 
oemre) 75 es 0 Iron Pipes. 
oO TOS), er MacFarlane, Strang & Co., Glasgow . : a | P2OTR LG 
Oo oO 86 6 Io R. Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow : : ke or 9) 
oO 72/0. 0 D. Y. Stewart & Co., Glasgow . ; : «| 2086 Ones 
one) 7293) ‘oO ROSE STREET FOUNDRY, Inverness (acceffed). 321 11 © 
ore) W616 3 T. Edington & Son, Glasgow, not complete. 
oummre) FE Qi /O R. MacLaren & Co., Glasgow, not complete. 
ome) 738i .O' oO Fireclay Pipes, 
ome) 8710 0 R. Lindsay & Co., Dunfermline . : - «i 2407 6 
oO 2 OF O J. & M. Craig, Hillhead, Kilmarnock . t SIS Mave 
°o Oo FO. 1-0 Garnkirk Fireclay Company, Glasgow ‘ ol Tpy7 2 Gis 
OVO oF. OO J. Binnie, Glasgow. ; . ‘ - §) 21660 50 
ome) TSU 0 'O J. Young, Sons & Co., Glasgow . : : +) DhOa Ia 
OW 7a. 1 R. Brown & Co., Paisley. ‘ c 2 J 1B 30 akO 
reyne) TRO, -O Loudon & Russell, Newmains : ‘ oP eS) tae: 
oO 78 19 oO CLAYKNOWES FIRECLAY Co., Stirling (accepted) 119 2 11 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 
GIBBARD’S PATENT 


RELIABLE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Works: TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Otiice 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


; (LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor, 
Cheques crossed ILOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours ; 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 

The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 

“General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &e., on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoins Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 

REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 


“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION 


——_ 


ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


THE NEW PATENTS DEVELOPMENT ASSOCTA- 
TION (Limited).—Carved Wood Mouldings, beauti- 
fully surfaced and very deep. Are suitable for the 
decoration of halls, rooms, &c. They are also largely 
used for mantel- pieces, furniture, &e, 


Applications for Space ean now be made to the Manager, 
8. S. PHILLIPS. 
CONTRACTS. 
(ek LONDON GUARANTEER & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY issue Bonds, security on behalf of a Contractor 
or Builder for the due performance of Government, Municipal, 
or other Contracts of every description, at moderate rates. On 
application, leave will be given to sendin the Com pany’s name 
2 Tivo ten mo charge being made unless the 

na is ultimately required. For terms, &c., apply to the Office, 

40 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. : te e 
€» Bonds of this Company are aceepted by the 

Govornment Departments. 7 zs mer: 


FIREPROOF 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exnibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W.. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithozraphed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LAMS & CO,, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


() PATENT EMBOSSED 
cs el is (WS FLOCKs. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
{> SoLk ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


WNL WOOL 


] 


FIXING 
BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. Effectually 
supersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost, 


Full particulars from the Patentee, GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, 8S.W 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descriptions. 


_ GUY & STHYENS, Ceres Iron Works, Kingeton-on-Thames, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms,. 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“*9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. June 10, 1884, 
“Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. ~” 
“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES War, F.R.I.B.A.’? 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


‘“DEAR MR. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room 3 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have theirschools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, 

“DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at presents 
before the public.—-Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington 
Cheltenham. y 

“DEAR S1r,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
9sonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” ; 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row,, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.”’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 80 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TyLpxsLxy, near MANCHUS'YER, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
: DURHAM. is LONDON—continued. 

For Alterations and Additions at the Birtley Co-operative | For Road-making Works at Beversbrook Road, Upper Hollo- 
Society, for Butchering Department. Mr. JAS. C, PARSONS, way, for the Vestry of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. C. HIGGINS) 
Architect, 21 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Surveyor. 

Quantities supplied. ‘OW 
John Jennings, Chiesterc(e:Screct. . Ae apy BAS eae ria Pisery eG ; z > uv ‘ : {Ate Oe 
Mi ; x. Bell : F : "4 , ; 5 102 Onee 
Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead. . . 57 G 14 5 7 Waller 156) One 
nipchase 2 Dotson,slatrow ... walneal ganinsd4e (910 | Nr Rowe Bin eh ree a Pe nists 150 0 0 
Wakefield & Henderson, Gateshead .  . «+ 534 3 0 ‘ , Gaiveelt st ining Monin re, tambon 

: Jackson & Son . ‘ : Pteiwitone Yor te) 
Potts & Moorhead, Leamington . : gfe hae, Sb25UI4 7 Ei Rraden 139 I0 0 

Thomas Hunter, Washington . ; g wy 508t12 3 Gain obAacie ot. , " Ae 
Jos. BURNETT & SON, Birtley (accepted) . «495. 9 © moh sa Sake Pea Moats wim ne ee 
) W. Irons : . c F Of TS 7 OLR O 
LIVERPOOL. P. Aspinall & Son * 2 See At us(aie x9, 

For Supplying and Fixing Wrought-iron Girders and Ironwork aLearcemes : : ‘ ; a : ae ey cbalo hie) 
for Carrying the Roadway of Pall Mall Extension to A. Walker . : ; . ‘ : ee 61> lel HS. 
Waterloo Tunnel, for the Liverpool Corporation. Cotayor, .: : ; , ; F . «TIPO? § Ome 

THOS. VERNON & CO. (accepted ) : “ £8650 oO MOWLEM & CoO. (accepted) . : : . AMES Wichita lye 
Hospital Huts (Two). x A ; 
THOMAS TYSON (accepted) . f ; : . 246 0 o| For Additions and Alterations to The Dignaries, Westcombe 
Portable Cooking Huts (Six). Park, Blackheath, for Mr. W. Claude Johnson. Messrs. 
TOMKINSON & Co. (accepted).  .. s  ) 282 0 OO Hiccs & Rupkin, Architects, 44 Bedford Row, W.C. 
; Quantities supplied by Mr. J. Rookwood, 33 Argyll 
nee LONDON. Ye hae Street, W. . 
For Building Stables, Loose Boxes, and Sheds, West Kilburn, W. Webster L 
for the London General Omnibus Company, eee, Clarke & Wyatey eds : . S , pire js 3 
Geo Godson wets So) iy Vion Seige. £4,540. 0 0 BR Soe ae hh SIR a cs ayaa ee oe 
J: age LS ily A OR : ‘ pits i e pitas eet ssinghorn : ; ee z é 
aie wen Bry easy gia 0 Ries SatiehS ee Burs Macéy 8 Sons’. 2 (G85 9 > ae a oe oo Roce ee 
UW. Evans : 3889 Fre H. L. HOLLowAyY, New Cross Gate (accepted) 3,483 90 O 
Geo, Parker’... , . , ; . - 3,875. 0-0 ing 2 2 , 
J. Garrud . : : : ‘ ; i rose. O}| ye Spa Fate eee one ne 3) 
aeewahe ee args . L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 
Sydney Knight . F ‘ ‘ : . : 97° D4 MAIDSTONE 
Richens & Mount. : F ‘ ; #£03,059,..9-, Of! : coe i 
lige hi Bros: ; ; ; ‘ : . 3,600 0 0 For Drainage in Buckland Road, Maidstone. Mr. FRANCIS 
J. R. Hunt , ' F : , ‘ , 3.513 Os 30} | J. C, May, Borough Surveyor. 
H. Haynes : ’ ’ d ; PER EON Oo O Springett & Talbot, Maidstone . : : «L377. 0 
ay : 355 pring ) 374 5 
Mark MANLEY, St. George’s Road, Regent’s . i id ie ene aa oH Wis Sc Mae e96 a ° 
Park (accepted) . : ; ; t SS BYAGT 20-10 . Farrow, Maidstone . : : . é .. 294 16 10 
eat = J. Gray, Maidstone. : 3 : c . 288° 19780 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. J. Clements, Maidstone ~ ysis woe Miy2eesgouee 

BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . c ; 5422 1 Om OL 

STONE. | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application. | D. F. Beale, Maidstone =. =. sw 2s 210 0 0 
LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. WHITE & Joy, Maidstone (accepied) . . .« 17010 0 


ROYAL MUNIGH STAINED GLASS! fre" TTAT OW privy company, LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHMENT. WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS FLOORING BLOCKS. 


MAYER & CO., THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. a only Prize Hat ioe we. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists, Illustrations, 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 4 LAWRENCE LANE, £.C. FACTORY—KENSINGTON. 
Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. : ‘ menial wee fale 
TO : 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
AND 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS !! 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per | 
swt. more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut | He 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower rrice delivered 
ex *ship’’ within one month. 

Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of Is, 7d. 

in st 


ails. 
The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- 
stamps. 


form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet pro- | ie 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails 
vand free from wasters, they are found. cheaper in actual use than 
‘common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. pcr cwt. less. 4 | eae 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘“MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


BIRST-SLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. | 


Also large stock of Dry Wainscot, Oak, and Pitch Pine Floor 
Boards with above special joint, to conceal nails. 
IMPORTERS— 


| VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, S.W. 
Telephone, 3,188. _. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany. Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, xc. 


ast NSLS 2 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK eee ene a | MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. pices cotter! | LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 
Ta == pala ESTIMATES FREE, ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


EMLEY & SONS Ps | CHIMNEY - PIECES, 


CutpLocues K ESTIMATES of HPPLICRTIONE 
(Late WALKER & EMLEY), i S A TMM A a Ek STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, if WILKINS and SONS 
9 


N Efficient Book-keeper by double entry seeks|§ 
AND POLISHING MILLS, A FALENG AGRUEN', oan eg ot i Build- | { 88-99 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. ieee 


ne trades. Excellent Testimonials as to ability, &c.—Address, 
AS. BURGESS. Post Office, Leicester. ® 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MANCHESTER. | SAXMUNDHAM. 

For Construction of Portion of Thirlmere Aqueduct to Man- | For Alterations and Additions to Benhall Lodge, Saxmundham. 
chester. Mr. BATEMAN, Engineer, Manchester. Mr. Edmund W. Hollond. _Mr. HENRY HALL, F.R.I.B.A., 

VERNON & SONS, London (accepted) . : £125,533. 070 Architect, 19 Doughty Street, Mecklenburgh Square. 

Quantities supplied by Mr 5.7, "Thacker. 
NUNEATON. 7 Rilliasd 
For Reconstruction of Carriageway and Footpaths in the RUSsSinith) Ibsmich SLé . ‘L689 
Arbury Road, Nuneaton Board of Health. Mr. C. Law- W. Rowland, eran ; ‘ , ‘ “yee 885 
GREEN, Surveyor. Holliday & Greenwood, London.» . 4.277 866 
Boon, Coventry eee mea oo 5.0) Tone CG, Coe, Ipswich i soo UL eyoae 800 
Hewitt, Stoney Stariton : : : ; bt SOOO Howard & Sons, Halesworth . ; . 3.063 766 
Ward, Leicester Wise oe Wg 8 sich Se Megara oe D. C. Jones & Cus Gloucester. . 3,840 725 
Smith, Leicester : : : : ; : 867 16 4 George Kenney, Ipswich . , i . 3,899 690. 
Hughes & Co.,Cannock . _. ‘ : - «830 0.0 TH. Kingerlee, Oxford . 3.798 738 
Law, Kidderminster (accepted) : : : (Oe: (Ops P John Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds 3,794 750 
Cordon, Nottingham (withdrawn) . ; ; ieiem vel te) W. H. Gibbs, Leistow 3.790 817 
Surveyor’s estimate». se + NUM OD aaa Oliver T. Gibbons, Ipswich . ~ | Bras 793 
George Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury < 33879 749 
ROCHFORD. Alfred Brown, Braintree . : . 3,668 880 
For Construction of Mortuary, South Shoebury. Mr. J. W. Cutting & Sons, Saxmundham : 25) 3008 730 
HARRIS, Architect. Everett & Co., Colchester A . | 5 CaS 700 
Spendelow, Prittlewell . : : : 407 Oo Leslie & Knight, London 5 ‘ - 3,589 720 
ALP, Shoeburyness (accepted ) . 2 . wi 424 UO Dobson, Colchester . “ : : - 3,480 715 
SALOP. Warming and Hot-water Services. 


For Heating with Small-bore Pipe St. Peter’s Church, Norbury, Adams & Son, London . a ° ° -£543 0 0 
near Newport, Salop. 
JOHN JACKSON, Newcastle, Staffs. (accepted). Sie 


STAFFORD. TRADE NOTES. 
For Heating with Small-bore Pipe St. Edith’s Church, Church 
Eaton, near Stafford. 
JOHN JACKSON, Newcastle, Staffs. (accepted). 


THE patent fireproof fixing blocks manufactured by Mr. 
Wright, of 3 Westminster Chambers, S.W., have just been used. 
in four ‘large buildings erected by Messrs. J. & J. Greenwood, 


For Heating with Small-bore Pipe Ellenhall Church, Ellenhall, | Of Arthur “Street, E.C. Messrs, Greenwood state that they 
ea achive: highly approve of the patent fixing blocks. 


JOHN JACKSON, Newcastle, Staffs. (accepied ). In St. Matthew’s Church, St. Leonards-on-Sea, a handsome 
— | brass eagle lectern has been placed. The eagle is of the con- 
ventional type, from an old pattern, and is mounted on a pillar 
You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent | with a circular base, and the whole forms an excellent specimen 
cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by | of well-finished brasswork, Messrs, Thomas Potter & Sons, of 
HELMCKE & CO.; 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for | 361 Oxford Street and 44 South Molton nee, London, W., 
price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6a. or 21s. | were the makers. 


f. es PUTTY, PAINT, 


‘The economy ef Nature provides a remedy for every complaint.” 


For the EFFECTUAL CUR a Pama ttna a M, SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO, ask for 


rILACTIC. 


In Bottles at 1s. 11d., 2s. 9d., & 4s. Gd. of Chemists, & for 1s. 3d., 3s., & 4s. 10d. by Parcels Post, from the 
DEPOT: 6 MUSCOVY COURT, TOWER HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Stamps or P.O.O. payable to Mr, A. VICKERS, Seething ie 


Amongst the numerous testimonials given to the efficacy of Antilactic Mr. VICKERS holds one from a Gentleman residing at Falkirk Parsonage, 
Scotland, who therein states that, when suffering from Rheumatism, “ VICKERS’s ANTILACTIC” was the only remedy that gave him relief. 


i 1 BERMAN La ned PATENT. — 
RHEUMATISH: CURED BY USING MAGNETIC [RON SEA | 
a 

ou 


Su 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has already effected remarkable cures, and is most invigorating to the system, and 
highly recommended. Also’ 


MAGNETIC IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The use of which, as a Co ndiment at meals and for cooking purpnses, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
aud INDIGESTION. P rice—Bath, 9d.; Table, 1s. Of all Chemists, Grocers, and Vilmen. Wholesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, E.C, 


PROSPECTUSES AND ‘CuRTIFIOATES. 


aa 
igs 


Ee 
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FREDERICK YOUNG & CO., 


11 CLERKENWEL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ON reconsideration of the awards made at the Inventions 
Exhibition, the jury have changed the bronze medal given to 
Messrs. Woollams & Co., of High Street, Manchester Square, 
W., for embossed leather and tergovine, for a silver medal. 


AFTER consideration the jury of the International Inventions 
Exhibition have awarded the New Patents Development Asso- 
ciation, Limited, a bronze medal for their machine-made wood 
carving. 

AN Architectural Building Trades and General Manufac- 
turers’ Exhibition is to be held in) the Norfolk Drill Hall, 
Sheffield, from February 8 to March 1, 1886. The sections as 
proposed number fourteen, and the exhibits that may be in- 
cluded under each section may be said to be inexhaustible. 
The sections are‘as follows :—Construction, Sanitation and 
Ventilation, Paints and Colours, Decoration, Joinery, Furniture, 
Hardware, Gas, Electricity, Paving, Horticulture, Machinery, 
Smoke Abatement, and Fuel. A reserve section will be devoted 
to General Manufactures. Conferences will be arranged for by 
the Society of Architects to award medals, &c. Mr. Philip 
Shrapnel, 37 Walbrook, London, E.C., is the Secretary, to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


THE two Houses of Parliament are in the hands of artificers, 
decorators, painters and other workmen in preparation for the 
opening of the new Parliament. Although the work that is 
being carried out in either House is not very extensive, that 
which is going on in the Chamber of the Commons, its offices 
and rooms, is worthy of description, if only from the fact that 
they are being prepared 'to receive the members of a new and 
reformed Parliament. The interior of the Chamber is not 
undergoing, and will not undergo, any structural alterations, 
which, so far as enlargement is concerned, are unnecessary, the 
increase in the number of members under the Franchise Act 
being inconsiderable, and bearing in mind the fact that only 
twice during the past twenty years have there been at one time 
600 members present inthe House. The chiefwork that is being 
carried out is that of putting in the oaken panels into the places 
whence the old panels were blown by the dynamite explosion. 
After the explosion there was only time to insert temporary panels, 
but these are now being replaced by oaken ones of rare beauty 
and exquisite carving. This oak panelling work, which re- 


quires great care in its execution, will not be finished until the 
end of the present month. Then, all the doors of the House 
which were completely put out of gear by the explosion are 
being taken down and replaced by new oaken ones of beautiful 
construction and finish—massive and heavy, yet hung on so 
scientific a principle that a child might move them to and fro. 
The usual brushing and polishing that precede a session will be 
the last preparations done in the Chamber of the Commons. 
The lobby of the House, without being actually redecorated, is, 
so to speak, being touched up, so that everything unsightly 
may be removed, and the well-known lofty apartment put 
on its best appearance for the new Parliament. No struc- 
tural alterations are being made in the refreshment, dining, tea, 
smoking, conference, and committee rooms, but in many of 
tbese the painters, decorators, and upholsterers are plying their 
trades. All the offices of the House, in fact, will present pretty 
much the same appearance as they did on the opening day of 
last session except that they will have a brighter aspect. The 
greatest work of restoration rendered necessary by the wanton 
wickedness of the dynamitards is that of the splendid window 
over the entrance to Westminster Hall, which, it may be 
remembered, lost a very large proportion of the small panes of 
glass of which it was composed. Some of the old glass has 
been worked up in the task of restoration, and what may be 
called the “new window ” of Westminster Hall will undoubtedly 
be an object of admiration to hon. members as they proceed to 
the House, as it now is to a limited portion of the public who 
are aware that the restoration has taken place. The worn-out 
stone of the exterior walls of the Commons portion of the 
Palace of Westminster has been renewed in many places. 
Respecting the Chamber of the Peers, that, too, is under the 
hands of the upholsterers, cleaners, and gilders—the latter 
having very little to do. It is not yet known whether Her 
Majesty will open Parliament in person, although it is very 
generally believed that the opening of a Parliament in which 
the Commons House has been elected upon a basis large 
beyond all precedent will be fitly honoured by the presence of 
the Queen. However, all departments which might be called 
Into requisition at a royal opening of Parliament, such as the 
Prince’s Chamber, the Robing Room, the Audience Chamber, 
and a variety of others, are in such condition that it would 
require only a few days to place them in perfect fitness for the 
reception of the Sovereign. In the House of Lords, as in the 
House of Commons’ interior, no structural alteration is con- 
templated. 


————————————————— 


SPRAGUE & CO, 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
92 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 
Bitts or QuanTITIES, SPEcIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


PRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrertiFicaTH Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or witb 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s Tasss, upon application. 


SAND. SAND. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 


Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 
HiktLw & HEY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 
“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &c, 


WORKS HALIFAX. 
‘ SUCCESSORS TO THE 
ORIGINAL “‘WATSON’S”” VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB, 1852, 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c.,on application. 
| 


“SANITAS” 
THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 
Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 

\ Exhibition, 1881. 


Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 
Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, furniture 
Cream. Fumigators, &c., &c. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN, 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., LD., CorsHAmM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, 
BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX, GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, AND  CORNGRIT. 
For Delivered Prices § Water Freights, apply to 
BATH STONE OFFICK, BATH. 

POSSOH OO SSOSOOSSSSSSOSOOO SOE SL OS OOOOOSD 


SIMPLEX TEAd 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xx «x * SKYLIGHTS & 


No Special Lontract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PPL DAP LSS LLL L LDL LLL 


GROVER & Co. (Zimiteo), Engineers, Xe. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SeNnT Post Free). * * * * * 
PSSST SSSCSSSCSSSSSSSOL SSO SSPE HTS SCOSSVODM; 


WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE} 
QUARRIES. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. b 
HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichareso 
much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, §j 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, a e now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUscorT (whose name is so well known in con- § 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years), ata 
reduetion of ‘{'wenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, § 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 
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VENTILATION. 


_ The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 


is b 
THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 
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PRIVATE BILLS IN PARLIAMENT. 


THE time for giving official notice in the Gazet¢e of all private 
Bills that are to be brought before Parliament next year expired 
on Monday. From the notices officially given it appears that the 
total number of private Bills will be 174, which is 74 less than 
the number of Bills that were actually deposited last year. Of 
these Bills 72 relate to railways, 25 to gas and water under- 
takings, 14 to tramways, 7 to docks, and the remainder have 
reference to local boards, subways, markets, and one by the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company for powers to pay interest 
out of capital. In addition to these Bills, application will be 
made to the Board of Trade for 47 Provisional Orders which, if 
granted, will require the sanction of Parliament. Of these 9 
relate to piers and harbours, 9 to tramways, 2 to the electric 
lighting of Chelsea and West London, and 24 to gas and water 
companies. So far as regards the metropolis, there are only 
23 Bills and 4 Provisional Orders which affect it in any way, 
among which are Bills for the purification of the River Lea, for 
the enlargement of Hampstead Heath, and for the construction 
of a subway from South Kensington to Knightsbridge, and 
thence to the Marble Arch. It is somewhat remarkable that 
although several Bills have reference to existing railways in or 
around London there is not one for the promotion of any new 
railway in or around the metropolis. Among the Bills that are 
likely to attract notice is one for the sale of the Bute Docks and 
another for the amalgamation of the London, Brighton and 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railways. There is an unusually 
large number of. Bills which seek only an extension of time for 
constructing authorised lines, or for the abandonment of already 
sanctioned schemes. 


ILLICIT COMMISSIONS. 


IN the course of the address which was delivered last week by 
Mr. Lawrence Booth, F.R.I.B.A., as President of the Man- 
chester Architectural Association, he referred to the acceptance 
of commissions from contractors. He said :— 

Having dealt somewhat summarily with the artistic, con- 
structive, and commercial capability which, I venture to think, 
is essential to the making of an architect, I now approach what 
I consider to be a still more important subject for your 
consideration, as young and hopeful members of my profession, 
and with “souls untouched by sin”—with such sins, at all 
events, as those I feel it my duty to warn you against. I con- 
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fess that nothing short of the feeling of responsibility which my 
temporary position as president of your society imposes upon 
me would be likely to induce any commentary of mine on what . 
is a most dishonouring and, to all who wish well to our pro- 
fession, an almost forbidding aspect of our relations to each 
other as architects, and our dealings with the outer world, and 
with our clients in particular. “The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge” is an ancient 
protest against unmerited punishment ; and in these latter days 
we have to grin and abide under a general suspicion, because 
the community are not over nice in distinguishing between the 
good and the bad when discussing our peccadilloes' as a pro- 
fession. lf, therefore, my plea of guilty should appear to some 
of them—as it doubtless will to a great majority of my pro- 
fessional brethren—somewhat gratuitous, I only admit the 
general charges in the hope of removing all foundations for 
them ; and to those whose reputation is worthy of their pre- 
tensions and position I say, “ Let the galled jade wince, our 
withers are unstrung.” 

It is beyond doubt that practices of a disreputable character, 
of which the acceptance of what is called a double commission 
is by no means the worst, are resorted to by men who “bluster” 
as important members of our profession. Of all the curses ever 
inflicted upon a commercial or professional community that of 
“commission” is tomy mind the greatest. It is in almost every 
case unsound in its application and demoralising in its effect. 
Unlike the quality of mercy, it curses him that gives and him 
that receives. In its application to architects’ charges, and 
although good men and true have tried from time to time to 
put it on its legs as a fair and equitable method of computation, 
in the absence of something better, it is a delusion and a snare, 
frequently more honoured in the breach than the observances 
of it. i 

The system, bad as it is, and distasteful to those who can 
fora moment grasp the idea of payment by results being in 
every way the most equitable, the present system is so much 
in harmony with the practice of this advertising and competitive 
age, that, as a matter of fact, clients of scrupulous and most 
honourable character have, in the most complaisant manner, 
assumed that in addition to their so-called “ ordinary commis- 
sion” the architects levy some sort of “black mail” on the 
builder. 

There is, for instance, a very common impression that the 
charge for preparing quantities is in some way a fee paid by - 
the builder to the architect for having procured him the 
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acceptance of his tender. Nothing, as you know, could be 
more absurd, and nothing of the kind could well be more 
mischievous ; but there is reason to fear that a» want of frank- 
ness on the part of architects, induced probably by their 
desire to conceal the full extent of their clients’ financial 
obligations at the proper time, has frequently been the cause of 
a suspicion otherwise unfounded in fact. 

Frankness in dealing with a client is what he pays for, and 
has a right to expect, however unpalatable some of the resultant 
effects may be to him or his adviser; and I cannot, on this 
which is probably the last time I can officially commend it to 
the young architects now present, give them a better item of 
advice. 


THE THIRLMERE WATER SCHEME. 


THE Manchester City Council, on Wednesday, accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Vernon & Sons, London, amounting to 
125,5332., for the construction of the first set of tunnels in con- 
nection with the scheme for supplying Manchester and the 
district with water from Thirlmere. The aqueduct will com- 
mence at the south-east corner of the lake, and at such a level 
that the surface of the water running into it at the entrance will 
be about 531 feet above the Ordnance datum. The water will 
be delivered into the Prestwich service reservoir, 96 miles 
distant, at a height of 353 feet above the datum, and will 
therefore have a fall in this length of 178 feet. Mr. Bateman 
says :—“ The aqueduct, after leaving Thirlmere, will enter a 
tunnel of three miles in length, emerging in the valley 
which leads to Grasmere. It will keep the high land above 
Grasmere, Rydal, and Windermere; it will, be tunnelled 
under Chapel Green, Nab Scar, and Skelgill Wood, and 
where not tunnelled will be cut out of the solid ground, so as to 
be free from all risk of leakage or bursting. The surface will 
be restored, and in two or three years after the work is com- 
pleted no external trace will be visible. It will cross Troutbeck 
by an inverted iron syphon pipe buried in the ground, and be 
continued behind the residences of Hole Hird, St. Catherine’s, 
and Elleray by a tunnel nearly two miles in length, and about 
two miles to the east of the Windermere Railway Station. The 
same mode of construction will be continued to near Bolton, 
the valleys of the Kent, the Lune, the Ribble, and a few others 
being crossed by inverted syphon pipes; and at the bridges 
across rivers only, and at each end of the pipes, will any 


portion of the works be visible. No residential injury will be 
inflicted, the surface will be restored, and no ground will be 
acquired except for bridges across rivers and a few manholes. 
Nothing more than an easement is necessary for the aqueduct. 

In the first 22 miles after leaving Thirlmere the work upon the 
aqueduct will be very heavy—the heaviest, in fact, which w.1l have 
to be faced. From Thirlmere to near Kendal there are seventeen 
tunnels, having an aggregate length of 14,000 yards; seven 
syphons, having an aggregate length of 9,000 yards ; and the 
remainder, 15,700 yards is what is known as “cut and cover.” 
The longest tunnel is 5,225 yards, and the greatest depth of a 
tunnel below the surface is 660 feet. The longest syphon is 
5,720 yards, and the maximum depth below the gradient line 
305 feet. Commencing from the lake, the aqueduct goes into 
tunnel at once under the slope of Helvellyn, and continues 
alongside the Keswick and Ambleside Road, but 200 feet above 
it, until it comes again to daylight about a mile south of the 
summit of Dunmail Raise. This tunnel will be a simple excava- 
tion in the rock about seven feet square, trimmed off pretty true 
inside, but probably left entirely unlined, because the compact 
and water-tight nature of the material will render any lining 
unnecessary. Emerging from the tunnel the aqueduct will then 
skirt, or “contour,” the hill side on the ruling gradient of 
20 inches to a mile, being located so that it may be built ina 
trench and the ground replaced over it. The tunnels and the 
«cut and cover” parts of the aqueduct will be made of sufficient 
capacity to convey fifty million gallons in twenty-four hours. 

As the scheme was presented to Parliament in 1878 and 
1879 the estimated cost was divided into five increments of 
ten million gallons per day each. Everything which could not 
be conveniently executed subsequently was estimated to be 
completed at first—such, for instance, as tunnels, “cut and 
cover” watercourse, the embankment at Thirlmere, and the pur- 
chase of the drainage area and land required for the first ten 
million gallons per day. The subsequent expense for each 
increased quantity of ten million gallons per day consisted 
principally of cast-iron pipes and contingencies. The esti- 
mated cost, therefore, of obtaining the first ten million gallons 
per day was 1,740,4372; of the second ten million gallons, 
372,8812.; of the third, 375,0812.; of the fourth, 458,845/.; of the 
fifth, 477,286/—making a total of 3,424,530/. as the gross cost of 
obtaining fifty million gallons per day. These estimates include 
the whole cost of conveying the water, but do not include the 
cost of distribution within the limits of supply, engineering or 
legal expenses, nor interest of money during construction. 
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DURABILITY OF SLEEPERS. 


At the instance of the American Department of Agriculture, 
an investigation of the endurance of wooden sleepers has been 
undertaken by Mr. F. B. Hough. He places the relative im- 
portance of the various kinds of timber for railway purposes in 
the following order :—Oak, pine, chestnut, hemlock, cedar, 
tamarack, cypress, elm, ash, cherry, black walnut, fir, spruce, 
beech, locust, redwood, maple, butternut, coffeenut, mulberry, 
and mesquite. 

The average durability of oak, as reported in 32 cases, is 
7'4 years, while the average price of each sleeper is 41°2 cents. 
For white oak the average durability in 152 reported cases is 
7°3 years, and the average price in 173 cases is 4o‘6cents. The 
average duration of a post oak tie is 7 years, and the average 
price 33 cents. For burr oak—durability, 7°4 years; price, 
37°3 cents. Rock oak showed an average durability in 18 cases 
of 7 years ; price, 42 cents. In the case of red oak, 5 years is 
the average durability, with an average cost of 27 cents. 
Chestnut oak is more durable, showing an average lifetime as a 
tie of 7°1 years ; cost, 28 cents per tie. Black -oak shows an 
average durability of 44 years; average price, 43 cents. 

Long leaf or southern pine will last on an average six and a 
half years ; average cost per tie, 37 cents. White pine has 
about the same durability with less cost, the latter showing an 
average of 31} cents per tie. 

Cedar shows the greatest average durability, being 11°8 
years, with average cost of 34 cents, but it is too soft to 
bear heavy freightage, and for that reason is not much 
employed in railway construction. Red cedar is more durable 
than white cedar, being in the proportion of 11 to 7. 
Cypress shows greater durability than white oak, the former 
showing an average of 8-7’years. White ash and black ash 
rot very quickly, the former in 4°3 years and the latter in 3:8 
years. Cherry is a durable timber when used as cross ties, 
running from six to ten years. All woods are much more last- 
ing when hewn than when sawn. 

The redwood of Califomnia makes very durable ties, lasting 
over eleven years, but allowance must be made for the fact 
that they are used on the Pacific roads, in a dry climate, 
where the causes inducing decay are not so great as in the 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. The growth of the red- 
wood is very slow. ‘Trees fifteen years old have a diameter of 
only Io or 12 inches, and will make about three ties. When 


the Santa Cruz Mountains furnishes the best ties, it being much 
heavier and denser than when grown farther north. The 
average cost of redwood ties is 4o cents. The total length of 
railway track in the United States is approximated at 150,000 
miles. Assuming that the average durability of ties is seven 
years, and the distance apart is three feet, there will be 2,640 
to the mile, which is rather under than over the actual number 
employed, making the total number in use 396,000,000. Esti- 
mating one-seventh to be replaced every year, the- annual 
demand to keep up the present railways will reach 56,571,428. 
Supposing that an acre will supply 100 ties, which is a 
liberal estimate, it will require 565,714 acres annually to furnish 
the ties required by the existing lines of railways. For each 
mile of railway there will be an annual demand for (377 ties, 
requiring the cutting off of 377 miles. It will require thirty 
years on an average for trees to grow large enough for making 
cross ties. The acres that must be kept in timber and growing 
will be 16,971,420 for supplying ties to the railway lines now in 
existence. 

The ‘increase in railway mileage, estimated by two decades, 
is about 4,150 miles annually. To construct the railways that 
will probably be built in the next ten years, 109,560,000 ties will 
be demanded, the product of 1,095,600 acres of woodland. 
Allowing thirty years as the period of growth for ties, this would 
add 3,286,801 acres to the timber reserve for railways alone, 
making a total of 18,996,570 acres as the needful reserve. 


THE LIVERPOOL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


ON Monday evening Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, K.C.M.C., 
C.B., C.LL.E., and Alderman David Radcliffe, Mayor of Liver- 
pool, and chairman of the Liverpool International Exhibition, 
were entertained at a banquet by the members of the Liverpool 
Art Club, Mr. G. S. Holt, the president, occupied the chair. 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, in replying to a toast, spoke about the 
forthcoming exhibition at Liverpool. They had a great under- 
taking before them, and hehad found that since Mr. Rathbone 
was kind enough to consult him upon the matter some months 
ago, what was to have been a national exhibition at that time 
had become an international exhibition. He found they had a 
most suitable site, and already they had the benefit of the 
admirable experience and knowledge of their worthy chief 
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was more important than all, he felt sure, was that they had full 
confidence in those gentlemen who had the management of the 
exhibition, and there would be no delay, and that the day that 
might be fixed upon for the inaugural opening would see the 
exhibition in a proper state to be visited, and unlike its 
predecessor—the Antwerp Exhibition—which very gloriously 
commenced, he believed, about a month or six weeks after it 
was announced to be opened. He thought that the first im- 
portant element in an exhibition was that it should be ready at 
the time specified, and that no one should be allowed to be 
backward, and that when they invited the public to see their 
exhibition it should be in a fit state to be inspected. It 
was not for him to lecture them upon the question of an inter- 
national exhibition, but he should like to give them a word of 
warning. He hoped very much that they would have all the 
countries represented by their Governments, and that they 
would be able to receive and welcome the accredited repre- 
sentatives of these Governments who would be invited through 
the Foreign Office. He spoke earnestly upon this matter, 
because in the Inventions Exhibition they failed to secure 
representatives from the various Governments, and he thought 
at the present moment it was a mistake, at all events on their 
part, to have announced the Inventions Exhibition to be an 
international one, as they were bound to receive the foreigners 
who presented themselves, and the result had been very un- 
satisfactory. The most unsatisfactory and least creditable part 
of the exhibition was that portion which was handed over to 
foreign nations, and the reason was that there were no proper 
representatives accredited by their Governments. He fancied 
that people very often thought that it was the objects in an 
exhibition that attracted visitors to it. He had often said before, 
and he wished to repeat to them, that, as far as his small 
experience went, exhibitions were undertakings in which men 
wished to exhibit themselves and to see how others would 
exhibit themselves, and therefore it was very important that 
broad passages and promenades should be provided, where 
visitors could walk up and down, and the ladies could see the 
gentlemen and the gentlemen could see the ladies. He believed 
that that was the very first object of most of the people who 
went to exhibitions. In the next year’s exhibition in London— 
the Colonial Exhibition—which was under the immediate 
management of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the 
Prince had instructed him to provide such a promenade and 
means of circulation. What was called the south gallery of the 
building would accordingly be left with a broad passage of 


25 feet, and he trusted very much that, as that gallery would be 
devoted to the Indian Empire, it would become the fashionable 
promenade of the season. He ventured to ask the Mayor if 
the arrangements had been made for the amusement of the 
people in the Liverpool Exhibition, whether it was the intention 
of the promoters of the exhibition that there should be in con- 
nection with it means whereby people could listen to music not 
only every night, but throughout the day? Music they must 
find or they would not make the exhibition a success. He 
understood that most elaborate arrangements were being made 
for lighting by electricity. That would be a novelty for the 
people of Liverpool, particularly if they had the assurance that 
the novelty would not go out during the performance. He 
thought they had every reason to be satisfied with the site 
selected, which, he trusted, would become the property of the 
corporation. He trusted also that the building they were 
going to put up would remain as a lasting memorial of the 
Mayor’s labours next year, and of Her Majesty’s jubilee the 
year afterwards. There would be no rivalry between the 
Colonial exhibition and the Liverpool exhibition ; but, on the 
contrary, each would add to the success of the other. He 
asked them to drink “ Success to the Liverpool . International 
Exhibition.” 

The Mayor of Liverpool, in responding to the toast, briefly 
stated the objects the promoters had kept in view and the 
progress that had been so far made. They started with the 
idea of an exhibition that would illustrate in chronological order 
the means of travelling by land and by sea, with examples of 
vessels from the earliest dates to the present time, and while 
they were looking after those exhibits they were also asked 
to take in other things—the manufactures and products 
of other countries. In regard to the exhibition space, 
he might say there were 140,000. feet of space to be al- 
lotted, and they had already received applications that 
would require, if all were accepted, three times that crea. 
‘That showed they would not have need to take in articles for 
exhibition that would tend to make it more like a bazaar than 
they would like it to be. Liverpool was the centre of an 
enormous population. Within a radius of something like 
40 miles there were fully 5,000,000 of people, and the city 
afforded the best facilities for railway and ocean traffic. The 
suggestions that had been made by Sir Philip were most 
valuable, and would not be overlooked. Arrangements had 
been made for the avenues to be something like 80 feet wide. 
Mr. H. E. Rensburg and Mr. Palgrave Simpson had under- 
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taken the charge of the music and entertainments to be pro- | owing to the intervening fog, though the position of the 
vided, and every effort was being made to secure the exhibition light was well known’ and it _was carefully searched for. 
being as attractive as it was possible for one to be made in the | The first experiment of the evening was the trial of powerful 
provinces. The manner in which the promoters had been | gas-burners fed with hydro-carbon vapour and oxygen, and 
treated, and the experience they had so far acquired gave them burning in the focus of a first-order annular lens, such as is. 
great heart, and they felt that the exhibition would be a re- | used for revolving lights. Brilliant as was the light thus pro- 
markable success. As to the final disposal of the building, | duced, it likewise was completely extinguished by the fog. 
that was a matter that must bide its time. The city of Liver- | Suddenly a single well-defined pillar of light sprang into view 
pool had behaved very kindly to the exhibition people, having on the hitherto dark horizon. This was the lighting up at the 
placed at their disposal 25 acres of land near Edge Lane, in prearranged time of the double quadriform. It was so con- 
close proximity to the London and North-Western Railway | spicuous an object that it arrested the attention at once and 
Station, and they were about to erect a building upon it. If at | called forth an involuntary expression of admiration. In about 
the close of the exhibition some arrangement could be made ten minutes, according to the arrangement that had been made,. 
with the Corporation of Liverpool, whereby they could pur- | the double quadriform was extinguished, and complete darkness 
chase the building, so much, he thought, the better for the | again covered the horizon. After another interval the double 
corporation, and so much the better for the result financially of _ quadriform was once more lighted, and this made to revolve "3 
the exhibition. the rate of its revolutions was easily noted and the periodic 
recurrence of the beam formed a striking object to the naked 
eye. The Bailey Light still remained invisible. 

According to the Professor, the foregoing observations are 
THE WIGHAM LIGHT. of considerable significance. So far as they go they show that 
THE Commissioners of Irish Lights have for some months past | intrinsic brilliancy of light is not so effective in penetrating fog 
been testing the Wigham double quadriform gas-light which | as magnitude of area of the source of light, and they afford the 
they have had erected at Howth Head, some 100 yards distant | evidence of an independent observer that the double quadriform 
from the Bailey Lighthouse—a powerful first-order light. The | light can be seen easily through a fog dense enough to eclipse 
essential feature of Mr. Wigham’s invention is the building up | the light of an adjacent first-class lighthouse and of a first-order 
of a series of lights and lenses one over the other: the double | annular lense for revolving light. 
quadriform being four superposed 88-jet gas-burners placed Obviously it is only on such exceptional occasions as dense 
alongside of four similar superposed sets, the eight lights being | fog that the full power of the eightfold light need be used and 
in one plane. Parallel to this plane, and at the proper focal | the expense of the additional gas incurred. But, as Mr. 
distance, are placed eight annular lenses on one side and eight | Howard Grubb, F.R.S., who witnessed the performance of this 
similar lenses on the other side of the burners, the centre | light on a previous evening, and the value of whose testimony 
of each lens being opposite the centre of each burner. The | no one will dispute, has remarked, “ Economic considerations. 
eight lights blend into one at a short distance from the light- | fade into insignificance before the one broad fact that when 
house, and, by rotating the whole arrangement, the entire | occasion does require this arrangement of Mr. Wigham’s gives. 
horizon can be successively illuminated with a massive beam of | the power of producing a revolving light unequalled by any 
light of enormous power. existing arrangement.” 

On Wednesday evening, in last week, Professor Barrett, of Safety of life and property at sea are interests so vast that 
the Royal College of Science, says he had the opportunity of | no feeling of prejudice—if such exists—and no theoretical 
witnessing the performance of this quadriform light under | objections should be allowed to stand in the way of the adop- 
crucial conditions, for a thick fog lay across Dublin Bay, | tion of the best system of lighthouse illumination, The journey 
though inland the night was fairly clear. The position he | to Dublin is easy, the nights at this time of year are frequently 
occupied was near his house at Monkstown, distant from | foggy, is it too much to ask that some members of the Trinity 
the Bailey Light about six miles as the crow flies. From | Board, or of the Board of Trade, should go over and see for 
this point no trace of the Bailey Light could be seen | themselves if any good thing can come out of Ireland? 
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the Board, given directions for the carrying out of experiments 
GLASGOW SANITARY PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. on a large scale.at the pumping. station at Crossness. They 
have themselves visited that station and witnessed the experi- 
ments in operation, and have thereby satisfied themselves that 
by chemical precipitation of the sewage a good effluent water 
can be obtained. In this view it may be stated they are sup- 
ported by the independent opinions of eminent chemists who 
have been specially consulted on the subject. The committee 
are now pursuing their inquiries as to the best method of 
dealing with the residue or sludge, and having carefully 
examined the several suggestions which have been sub- 
mitted to them, they are of opinion that it may ulti- 
mately prove that the best means of disposing of the sludge 
—at least until the discovery of some method by which 
it may be rendered commercially valuable—will be to: 
convey it out tosea. They have had before them proposals 
with this object from two gentlemen—namely, Mr. J. O. 
Phillips, manager of the Gas Light and Coke ‘Company, and 
Mr. J. Casey. The former suggests that the sludge might be 
taken out to sea by the gas company’s coal steamers as ballast 
on their return voyages, and Mr. Casey offers to take it away 
at a fixed cost per ton and to discharge it in mid-channel. 
Each of these proposals, however, involves an outlay much 
larger than it appears to the committee it would be necessary to 
incur, in the event of its being ultimately decided to adopt this. 
method of disposing of the sludge. In order, therefore, to 
enable your committee definitely to ascertain at what cost the 
Board could carry into effect this disposition of the whole or 
part of the sludge, and with the least possible delay to gain 
practical experience upon this important point before a large 
expenditure is incurred, they beg to submit the following 
recommendation :—That an advertisement be issued inviting 
METROPOLITAN SEWAGE DISPOSAL, designs and estimates for the construction of one vessel 
AT the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on | capable of taking out to sea 1,000 tons of settled sludge daily, 
Friday last, the Works and General Purposes Committee pre- | such advertisement to state that, in the event of the Board not 
sented a report as to the steps the committee were taking | accepting any of the tenders, a premium of 500/. will be given 
under the reference by the Board on the subject of the metro- | for the design which may be considered the best. The com- 
politan sewage discharge :—“ The committee, in pursuance of | mittee also recommend that letters be addressed to Mr. Fis. 
the references made to them by the Board, have for some time | Phillips and to Mr. J. Casey, thanking them for their communi- 
past had before them the subject of the disposal of the sewage | cations on the subject of conveying the sludge out to sea, but 
of the metropolis, and in the consideration of this large question | stating that their terms are too high for the Board to entertain, 
they have had the assistance of a sub-committee, who have | as they have reason to believe that the sludge, whether pressed 
given it great attention, and have made the fullest inquiry into | or in its crude state, can be dealt with in a much less expensive 
the details of the various proposals which have been placed | manner.” 
before them. The committee have also, under the authority of Mr. F. H. Fowler, deputy-chairman of the Board, in moving 


THE fourth annual meeting of the members of this association 
was held on November 25, Dr. Blackie, Lord Dean of Guild, 
presiding. The report by the council stated that the member- 
ship, at September 30 last, numbered 345. About sixty houses 
in various parts of the country had again been examined. In 
town work, also, their engineer’s time had been fully occupied— 
in fact, it was found impossible for him to overtake the work 
unassisted, and a second engineer was engaged, both of whom 
had their time fully occupied. The association had again been 
largely employed in the ‘testing and reporting on new houses ; 
and, in the case of houses examined in the ordinary way, the 
occupants either suspecting something to be wrong or wishing 
to be safe, a high percentage of defects had been found. Out 
of 121 such cases 96 were distinctly defective. This year a 
large amount of work had been done in the way of annual 
examinations. Reference was made to the loss sustained in 
the death of their esteemed consulting engineer, Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin; and in closing it was stated that the 
council were enabled to carry forward a satisfactory balance to 
next year. In moving the adoption of the report, the chairman 
referred to the importance of the association, and commended 
its objects to the citizens; and, in seconding, Dr. M‘Call 
Anderson spoke of the importance of not only joining the 
association, but of having drains and pipes inspected every 
year. The report was adopted unanimously, and office-bearers 
having been elected, the meeting separated. 
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the adoption of the report, said the result of the experiments 
which had been made showed that the effluent water could be 
obtained from metropolitan sewage sufficiently pure to be dis- 
charged into the river Thames, and the question which the 
Board had really to deal with was how the sludge or residuum 
of the sewage was to be got rid of. Three propositions for 
effecting this object had been laid before the committee. One 
of them was by drying and burning the sludge ; another was by 
compressing it into cakes and. disposing of it ; and a third was 
by putting it into barges and discharging it into the sea. The 
committee had not decided to adopt either of these operations 
permanently, but merely to make one experiment for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether a vessel could be constructed from 
which the sewage could be discharged under water, instead 
of being thrown overboard. 
The motion was unanimously agreed to. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING. 


THE annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers was held this year at Boston. The Technology Institute 
was placed at the disposal of the members, and in offering it 
the president, General Walker, delivered a speech, in the course 
of which he said :—You have called this, the sixth annual meeting 
of your association, to assemble in this part of our land, where, 
I think I may make bold to say, your profession is most highly 
honoured as it has been in the past most strikingly and bril- 
liantly illustrated in practice. There is, perhaps, an impression 
widely prevalent that here in Boston and Massachusetts and 
New England, consideration is paid chiefly to culture and to 
the refinements of life or to acquirements in art or letters. But 
of this there could not be a more mistaken apprehension, 
Boston has striven hard to acquire that wisdom that leads to 
the expending of wealth worthily and well, with what success let 
the fair face of our city of beneficence and education and art 
testify. Yet Boston is not more proud of the knowledge how 
to spend wealth worthily and well than of the knowledge of 
producing wealth efficiently and rapidly. Harvard College, 
Boston Athenzeum, the Museum of Fine Arts, Trinity Church, 
and the Thursday Evening Club, are no more facts of Massa- 
chusetts than are the manufacturing cities of that State, built 
up by the genius of its own sons; nor are more cha- 
racteristic of the peculiar and dominant genius of New 


England, the names of Quincy and Channing and Fulton, 
than the names of Lowell, of Emory, and Baldwin. It 
was men like these who, on a bleak and barren shore, have 
built up the second most important manufacturing district 
of the world, and who are entitled to rank with the great 
captains of war, and with the leaders of every art of peace. If 
the plodding peasant who makes two blades of grass grow 
where one only grew before is entitled to be considered as a 
benefactor of his species, the engineer who, by his profound 
knowledge of the principles of science, with boldness of con- 
ception and fertility of resource, with undaunted patience of 
execution, hews his way through mountains to make a path for 
the traffic of states, who curbs the career of mighty rivers, and 
chains them with wheels of industry, who builds up cities, if 
not with the plunder of nations, with the spoils of vanquished 
nature, whose common work it is to lessen the pains and in- 
crease the fruits of labour, and whose profession it is to find on 
every hand opportunities by which hundreds of thousands, it 
may be millions, of human beings may be rendered able to eat 
their daily bread in decency and humble comfort—surely that 
man is not to be spoken of as practising a low and materialistic 
profession of base and sordid aims. Matter it is, indeed, that 
he deals with, but only that he may transform and transmute it 
by the power of human soul, by knowledge, by patience, by 
industry, by skill, and by the scientific imagination. He is the 
true and only wonder-worker of our age, and the most lame 
and halting narrative of the deeds he has wrought far tran- 
scend all the tales of the Norse heroes and of Oriental magic. 
He is the true philanthropist, for he it is who makes it 
possible for the industrious and the deserving to earn their 
livelihood. 


THE LIVERPOOL CEMENT CONTRACTS. 


At the monthly meeting of the Liverpool City Council the 
Water Committee submitted a resolution in regard to the supply 
of Portland cement for the Vyrnwy embankment, to the effect 
that both the tender of Messrs. J. C. Johnson & Co. and the 
tender of Messrs. J. Bazley White & Bros., Limited, be laid 
before the Council, This resolution was accompanied by a 
report from the chairman of the committee and the water 
engineer (Mr. G. F. Deacon) as to the circumstances under 
which the committee make no recommendation as to the 
acceptance of either of those tenders. The report is as fol-— 
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lows :—In accordance with the instructions of the Council, the | should have a broad and heavy base. 6. Wicks should 
Water Committee have advertised for and obtained tenders for | be soft and not tightly plaited. 7. Wicks should | be 
Portland cement, with the result that sixteen firms have replied. dried at the fire before being put into lamps. 8. Wicks 
The lowest tender for the bulk of the cement, viz., that which should be only just long enough to reach | the bottom 
may be conveyed at the option of the contractor by any route, of the oil reservoir. 9. Wicks should be so wide that they 
is 22. 7s. tod. per ton. The price quoted by the present con- | quite fill the wick-holder without having to be squeezed into it. 
tractors is 2/. Ios. per ton—-a difference of 2s. 2d., or 44 per cent. | Io. Wicks should be soaked with oil before being lit. 11. The 
in favour of the lowest contractor. For such smaller quantities | reservoir should be quite filled with oil every time before using 
as are required to be sent by rail, the quotation of the present | the lamp. 12. The lamp should be kept thoroughly clean, all 
contractors is the lowest by 1od., or 14 per cent. The actual | oil should be carefully wiped off, and all charred wick and dirt. 
value of cement for concrete and mortar-making, if the cement | removed before lighting. 13. When the lamp is lit the wick 
is otherwise good, is nearly proportional to its strength. Ifthe | should be at first turned down, and then slowly raised. 14. 
strength of the cement is increased a smaller proportion of it | Lamps which have no extinguishing apparatus should be put 
may be used, or if the same quantity is used the work will be | out as follows :—The wick should be turned down until there 
stronger. The present contractors, by their experience in the | is only a small flickering flame, and a sharp puff of breath 
preparation of cement for this particular work, have succeeded | should then be sent across the top of the chimney, but not 
in so far increasing the strength that it is now more than 62 per | down it. 15. Cans or bottles used for oil should be free from 
cent. in excess of the specified test of 4 cwts. under which they | water and dirt, and should be kept thoroughly closed. These 
originally tendered, and more than 30 per cent. in excess of the | Suggestions apply to ordinary mineral oil lamps such as are 
present specified strength of 5 cwts. This advantage is so | generally used, and not to benzoline or spirit lamps. 
much greater than that of the 44 per cent. reduction of cost per 
ton, and the chances of a new firm at once attaining it are so 
problematical, that the retention of the present contractors, 
who have served the Corporation well, is probably the cheaper, COMMERCIAL LAW. 
as it is undoubtedly the more prudent course to pursue. 


WE are pleased to notice that Mr. James Ernest Spencer, late 
of the well-known firm of J. E. & S. Spencer, Iron and General 
Merchants and Engineers, 3 Queen Street Place, Cannon 
Street, E.C., was called to the Bar on November 17 by the 
PETROLEUM LAMPS. Benchers of the Middle Temple. We understand Mr. Spencer 
IN view of the numerous fatal and other accidents caused by | intends practising in London, and will also take the Oxford 
petroleum lamps, the Metropolitan Board of Works have | Circuit, which includes Reading, Oxford, Birmingham, Stafford, 
issued the following suggestions as to the construction and | Shrewsbury and Gloucester. 
management of such lamps, which are founded on recom- Mr. Spencer proposes making a special feature of commer- 
mendations made by Sir Frederick Abel and Mr. Boverton | cial law, and from his business knowledge gained during his 
Redwood, chemist of the Petroleum Association, after investi- | fifteen years’ experience in the city of London we feel sure that 
gating the causes of lamp accidents :-1. That portion of the | success will attend his efforts. With a view to better qualify- 
wick which is in the oil reservoir should be enclosed in a tube | ing himself for the duties of his profession since passing the 
of thin sheet metal, open at the bottom; or in a cylinder of | necessary examinations for the Bar in April last, Mr. Spencer 
fine wire gauze, such as is used in miners’ safety lamps (28 has spent the intervening time in the office of a leading firm 
meshes to one inch). 2. The oil reservoir should be of metal | of London solicitors. 
rather than of china or glass. 3. The oil reservoir should have | Mr. Spencer has just contested West Bromwich in the Con- 
no feeding-place nor opening other than the opening into which | servative interest, and, although unsuccessful, has only lost 
the upper part of the lamp is screwed. 4. Every lamp should | the seat by a small majority ina district hitherto strongly 
have a proper extinguishing apparatus. 5. Every lamp Liberal. 
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Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, C.E., F.R.S., Chairman of the Executive Council of the International Inventions 
Exhibition, 1885, in referring to the preservation from fire of inflammable building materials, made the following remarks in his 
Presidential Address at the Institution of Civil Engineers, on January 13th, 1885 :— 

“The processes, more or less successful, that have been tried are so numerous that I ¢annot even pretend to enumerate them. I will, however, just mention one, the 
Asbestos Paint, because it is used to coat the wooden structures of the Inventions’ Hxhibition. To the employment of this, I think, it is not too much 
to say those buildings owed their escape, in last year’s very dry summer, from being consumed by a fire that broke out in an exhibitor’s 


stand, destroying every object on that stand, but happily not setting the painted woodwork on fire, although it was charred below the surface. T 
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ESTATE AGENTS’ COMMISSION. 


AN action was tried a few days since before Lord Coleridge 
and a special jury, in which Messrs. Lumley, the estate agents, 
sought to recover 285/. from Mr. Nicholson, being commission 
on 19,000/., the price paid for an estate called Hoo Lodge and 
Hoo Farm, near Strood, which was sold through their agency. 
In August 1881 the plaintiffs, at Mr. Nicholson’s desire, placed 
the property on their books, and informed him that their terms 
were 5 per cent. on the first 1oo/, 25 per cent. up to 5,000/., 
‘and 14 per cent. on the residue, with the usual commission on 
the amount paid for timber, tillage, &c. A Mr. Armitage heard 
of the estate through the plaintiffs, and negotiations took place 
with him as to the purchase of it, which was valued by the 
owner altogether at 37,000/., but was divided into lots, some of 
the smaller of which had already been sold, leaving lots 3, 4, 9, 
and 1o, of which the first three (3, 4, and 9, including the re- 
sidential part) were valued at about 15,000/, and which Mr. 
Armitage in October purchased, and on which the plaintiffs 
had their commission. After this the plaintiffs and Mr. 
Armitage were in communication up to March 1882, and in 
April the defendant withdrew the estate from their books, in 
answer to which, however, they gave him notice that they 
should claim their commission if Mr. Armitage should purchase 
the rest of the estate. In 1884 they found that Mr. Armitage 
had purchased of the defendant the rest of the estate, lot Io, 
for 19,000/., and they then claimed their commission upon it ; 
but the defendant disputed their claim, and refused their pro- 
posal to leave the matter to arbitration, the consequence of 
which was this action, in which they claimed their commission 
at the above rate on 19,000/., amounting to 2857. 


The plaintiffs’ case was that the sale of the whole was | 
| satisfied with what he had purchased. 


effected through their instrumentality, and, if so, the withdrawal 
of the authority after the introduction was immaterial. 


Mr. Lumley, in his evidence, stated that from the first Mr. | 
Armitage had contemplated the purchase of the whole estate, | 


though it was not convenient to purchase the whole at once, 
and he had said so, and the purchase of the rest had beex 
spoken of between them. He further stated that up to and on 
the very day of the withdrawal of authority he had interviews 
with Mr. Armitage as to the purchase. 

Lord Coleridge asked what was the defence. 

Mr. Henn Collins said it was withdrawal of authority two 


years before the sale of the portion of the estate now claimed | 


NG” VEN 


80 EAST PARADE, LEEDS. 
HARDINGS’ PATENT AIR DIFFUSER 


FOR VENTILATING ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


for. 


THE ** HARD! 


of small tubes placed at an angle of about 30 deg. with the wall. 


apartments. 


Mr. T. PRIDGIN TEALH, F.8.C.S., M.A., Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, says of 
Hardings’ Diffuser in his book called “ Dangers to Health” :—“ I am satisfied that by means of this apparatus, 
we can secure in a town freshness of atmosphere, absence of draught, and exclusion of dirt.” 

The fresh air is conducted through a grate and aperture in the wall, as shown on section, about 7 feet 
6 inches above the floor level; it is then conveyed through the filter, and passed into the room through a series 


| intended to purchase the rest. 


Lord Coleridge : But it was after the introduction, which 
was the cause of the second sale, as of the first. 

Mr. Henn-Collins: Not the efficient cause, only remote 
cause. He cited,|“‘Trebe v...Taylor” (1, C. P,, Divi. Law 
Reports, 505), where it was held that commission was not due 
on a second transaction, as the original introduction was not 
the efficient cause of it. Mr. Armitage would be called to 
prove that he had no idea at the time of the first purchase of 
his purchase of the rest of the estate, which he resolved on two 
years afterwards. 

Lord Coleridge : It will be a question, then, for the jury— 
that is, whether the plaintiffs’ agency was the real and efficient 
cause of the second sale. There must, it is obvious, be some 
limit to the liability arising from the original introduction. It 
may always be said that the subsequent sale would not have 
taken place but for the original introduction, which, neverthe- 
less, may not have been the real cause of it. 

Mr. Lumley, in cross-examination, admitted that Mr. 
Armitage had never made him an offer for the rest of the 
estate, but declared that he had spoken of his intention ulti- 
mately to purchase the rest, and that it had been offered to him 
and spoken of between them before the withdrawal of the 
authority. He said he did not happen then to have the 
money to purchase the whole estate, but that he intended ulti- 
mately to do so. This, with the letters between the parties, 
constituted the plaintiffs’ case. 

Mr. Henn Collins said he had already intimated what was 
the case for the defence, and at once called 

Mr. Armitage, the purchaser, who stated that Messrs. 
Lumley had introduced him to the estate, and he had purchased 
part of it, but he did not remember ever saying to Mr. 
Lumley that he intended to purchase the rest, for he was quite 
He had only looked 
over the part he had purchased, and had not looked over the 
rest until two years afterwards, nor had he made up his mind 
to purchase more until some time afterwards. He might have, 
but he did not think he had, said to Mr. Lumley that he 
All that he had wanted at first 
was the residential part, which he had first purchased. 

Mr. Henn Collins, upon this, addressed the jury on behalf 
of the defendant. 

Mr. Channell, in reply, urged that from the first the pur- 
chase of the whole estate had been contemplated. 

Lord Coleridge said the rule or principle on which the agent 
was entitled to his commission was simple enough, and the 


TILATING COMPANY, 


By these means the currents of air rushing into the apartment are compressed whilst passing through the £#=== 
tubes. The currents of air, as soon as liberated, expand, cut into, and break each other up, and diffuse in all 
directions so effectually that no draught or chilly sensation can possibly be experienced by the occupants, and at 
the same time a large volume of pure air is constantly being admitted and dispensed evenly through the 


CHURCH WALL VENTILATOR.—As used in the ventilation of Archbishop Zouche’s Chapel, York Minster. 
The DEAN OF YORK, with reference to the ventilating of Archbishop Zouche’s Chape at York Minster, says :—“I think the ventilation 
is perfectly successful, and all I have spoken to about it are well satisfied with it, and much pleased with the result.” 


much lower price than any other. 


walls to admit air in the usual manner. 
ordinary Hopper Ventilator so frequently seen. 


‘‘G@ENTLEMEN,—I have pleasure in stating that in my 
this summer, is a decided success. Heretofore when the 


IMI eo a 


Airc Extractor. 


OUR PATENT EXTRACTOR is the best in the Market, and is supplied at a very 


CHURCH WINDOW VENTILATOR.—These Ventilators are used for Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings where it is not desirable to have holes cut through the 
The appearance is not more noticeable than the 


opinion your system of ventilation, introduced in our Church 
Ohureh has been well filled at the Evening Service, I have 
been almost exhausted by the effort of speaking before I have got half through. On Sunday night, October 7, at our 
Harvest Thanksgiving, we had a very large congregation, and I preached without the least feeling of weariness or 
exhaustion. I shall be glad to hear that your Air Diffusers are being widely adopted.—I am, yours truly, 
Gregory, Minister of Oak Road Congregational Church, Leeds.’’ 
ST 

These Ventilators are more suitable for Schools, Warehouses, and other Buildings where cheap- 

ness isan object. The result is precisely the same as in our other styles, at a very much smaller cost, 


es 


A reduction in price is made where a number of Diffusers is required. 


Estimates and further information given on application to the * HARDING” 
VENTILATING CO., 30 East Parade, Leeds. 


** Armley, Leeds, Oct. 29, 1883. 


JOHN 
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difficulty was only in the application of it. The rule was that, 
to entitle the agent to his commission, it must appear that the 
sale was brought about by his act—that is, his act must have 
been the real and efficient cause of the sale. “And it would be 
for the jury to say whether they were satisfied that the second 
sale in this case was brought about by the act of the plaintiffs. 
It was stated by the plaintiff, Mr. Lumley, that he had offered 
the whole estate to Mr. Armitage, who, however, said he could 
not command the money for the purchase of the whole at that 
time, but he said it was his intention ultimately to purchase the 
whole. Mr. Armitage, however, who was an entirely inde- 
pendent witness, did not remember this, and said that he had 
not made up his mind to purchase the rest of the estate until 
long afterwards. Even if it had been in his mind at the time, 
yet if the jury thought there was a complete separation between 
the purchases, and the purchaser had dismissed the matter from 
his mind, and he had only resolved to make the second purchase 
long afterwards, then probably the jury would not consider that 
the second sale was brought about by the plaintiff, and, if so, 
then they would find their verdict for the defendant ; but it was 
a matter entirely for them. 

The jury, after a short consultation, gave their verdict for 
the defendant. His Lordship gave judgment accordingly. 


A CURIOUS BRICK CASE. 


On Monday an appeal from a decision given by the County 
Court of Pontefract was heard before Mr. Justice Cave and 
Mr. Justice Wills. The plaintiff, John Rhodes, the execution 
creditor, is a colliery proprietor at Pontefract, and the defendant, 
Henry Bainton, is a builder, carrying on business at South 
Kirkby. Mr. Arthur Robert Lake, one of the claimants, is a 
solicitor and a member of the firm of Messrs. Lake & Lake, of 
Wakefield ; and the other claimant, Mr. Henry Sharp Crans- 
wick, is a builder residing at Doncaster. The claim, it 
appeared, arose out of a mistake made by the Monckton Main 
Colliery Company, in sending to the defendant 45,000 bricks, 
ordered by Lake and to be delivered to Cranswick. The 
parties seemed to be all mixed up together. The defendant 
was erecting buildings for Cranswick at South Kirkby, and 
Lake held a mortgage of 700/. on defendant's property. The 
facts, which came out in evidence, as stated in the notes supplied 
by the County Court Judge, were that in October 1884 judgment 


was obtained by plaintiff against the defendant for 55/. odd, 
but as a third party then held a bill of sale on the defendant’s 
goods the execution taken out by the plaintiff was frustrated. 
Plaintiff, however, succeeded in obtaining the appointment of a 
receiver of the rents of defendant’s property at South Kirkby 
and Moorthorpe, subject to the right of prior incumbrances, 
and under this order, which was registered at Wakefield, the 
plaintiff became the mortgagee of the defendant’s property, 
subject to prior incumbrances. It turned out that the only 
prior mortgage was that of Mr. Lake (one of the claimants) ; but 
it was contended for the plaintiff that Lake’s mortgage had been 
satisfied by the sale of sundry plots of defendant’s land. In March 
1885 the bricks in dispute were ordered by Lake for delivery to 
Cranswick, but the colliery company(who had previously received 
an order from Lake for the delivery of bricks to the defendant) 
sent the bricks to him by mistake. They were delivered at the 
Moorthorpe railway station, whence they were carted away by 
the defendant, and some of them placed on his own land and 
some on Cranswick’s land, and a portion had been used in the 
buildings in process of building, when, the bill of sale being no 
longer in existence, the plaintiff seized the defendant’s furniture, 
and also 22,400 of the bricks which were found upon the land 
which belonged to the defendant which was covered by plaintiff’s 
mortgage. Lake, however, claimed the goods under his alleged 
prior mortgage, and Cranswick claimed them as his property, 
having been delivered to the defendant by mistake. The 
learned County Court Judge declined to admit evidence of the 
plaintiff's mortgage, on the ground that it had nothing to do 
with the issue before him. He found that Lake had consented, 
in negotiation with the Monckton Colliery Company, to allow 
the delivery of the bricks which were the subject of dispute to 
the defendant, to be treated as a good delivery on his (Lake’s) 
order, which was an order under which Lake and Cranswick 
were placed under certain liabilities to the colliery company ; 
that the defendant had never any property in the bricks ; that 
the fact that the bricks were found on defendant’s land did not 
affect the question, as he had no right at any time to keep the 
bricks as his own, and the plaintiff could not have a higher 
right than the defendant possessed. The learned County Court 
Judge therefore gave judgment for the claimants, with costs. 

Counsel for the plaintiff (execution creditor) asked for a rule 
nist, calling upon the claimants to show cause why the judg- 
ment of the learned County Court Judge should not be set 
aside and judgment entered for the plaintiff, on the ground of 
misdirection and of refusal of evidence. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE X/Xrn CENTURY. 


VE ATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 


HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Straet, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 
System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 
Extract from the Annual Report of the“ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. x» 
We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention 
which was very successful. 
Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 
F. H. Smrra, Esq., 52 QuEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 4 THe Sanctuary, 8.W., LonpOoN : November 22, 1884. 


Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your syst>m of ventilation as applielto the ‘‘ Island Room ” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 


Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the men to perform their duties witaout inconvenience.— Yours 
faithfully, DAVLD URQUHART. 


BeLLevur Hovusn, 94 LANDSDOWNE RoAD, CLAPHAM, S.W.: October 12, 1885. 
To FREDK. H. Smira, Esq., 52 Q-EEN VicrortA STREET, F.C. 


My Duar Str,—Allow me to compliment and congratulate you on the perfect success to-night of your ventilation. 
opened to-night by a Conservative gathering of the various Associations comprised in the Boroagh of Kennington, and certainly it was one of the largest meetings ever held in 
this District. Thermometers placed around the room showed a wondrous uniformity of temperature, averaging 60 deg.; and on the raised duis scarcely could be perceived the 
slightest fractional increase over thas temperature as indicated by the thermometers placed near the door, clearly proving that the Ventilators did their work truly and well, 
This temperature is considered to be the most favourable to health. and, as one connected with two large Hospitals, I can say this isthe temperature our medical men endeavour 
always to maintain, as being most conducive to the restoration of their Patients. Persons of great ability to judge, say the temperature and atmosphere was most pleasant and 
agreeable, and who ever de igned it ought to be thanked. Thus, then, independent witnesses fully confirm my opinion, and I may say one of the architects of the hall was 
present, who afterwards assured me he was more than satisfied with the success of your system. The place being cleared in a few minutes, the room regained its normal 
temperature, though before a very large number of gas jets were in full blaze. Allow me, as Churchwarden, not oniy to compliment you, but also sincerely to thank you on ~ 
behalf of the Vicar and Committee of the All Saints Institute of South Lambeth for helping them so satisfactorily in the difficult task of the perfect ventilation of their large 
hall, as indicated by the trying ordeal of to-night.—Yours faithfully, (Signed) JOHN SMITH, Churcbwarden and Chairman of Kennington Consérvative Assuciation, 


The room (the largest in South London) was 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


_, “VENTILATION WITHOUT DrAuGHT.—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose office 52 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The aic supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream. The result isa rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment. Ina small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
in which five large gas-jets were birning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innoxious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. At a higher 
level, however, and especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was bigh and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated tkat this vitiated air was being drawn off 
through the exit tube, which acted asa powerful sucker After tnr ning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 


a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but th : dy be lied t h and other buildi 
with woknowleos@uicecea.* up @, bu ere Wa3 no down-draught whatever. The system has already been applied to a ehurc mgs _ 
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The Court granted the rule, on the ground that there was 


no evidence of title to the bricks in any one but the defendant | 


Bainton. 


THE LIVERPOOL CONTRACTS FOR SETTS. 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool Town Council, on Tuesday, 
the following resolution was proposed by Mr. F. Smith :— 
“ That the city engineer be instructed to select and name in 
his specifications for streets to be constructed by private 
owners, for subsequent dedication to the public, granites or 
hard stones from quarries in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, other than those of the four firms having contracts with 
the Corporation, the consideration of which was postponed by 
the Council on September 2, 1885.” Mr. Smith argued that it 
was a great hardship upon quarry owners that, though they 
were asked to tender for the supply of stone to Liverpool, the 
orders were invariably given to the same four firms, whose 
names he would not mention. One firm in Dublin had ten- 
dered at 1/. per ton against 1/. 6s. 9d. paid in Liverpool to the 
other firms. He asked that there should be a fair and reason- 
able competition. The effect of the present system was to put 
the contracts into the hands of gentlemen who, if they did not 
combine to get a special price, did always manage to quote the 
same identical price. 

Mr. M‘Adam seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. B. Smith, as chairman of the Health Committee, 
replied. He deprecated these motions of Mr. F. Smith as 


being in the interests of the landowners rather than in 


the interests of the ratepayers. There was another interest 
—that of the quarry owners—who wanted to pass off their 
inferior stone setts on Liverpool. The private owners could 
go into the market and buy their setts at their own price 
so long as the setts came up to the quality demanded by the 
Health Committee. There was no stipulation as to taking 
contracts with only four firms, as they were willing to take 
stones of the specified quality from any firm. The committee 
had always demanded a fair and reasonable competition. 

Alderman Livingston quoted Mr. F. Smith as having said, 
“We tendered,” &c., and asked if Mr. Smith was a shareholder 
in one of these companies, and that he was advocating not 
the interests of the ratepayers but the interests of a particular 
quarry. : 

Mr. F. Smith protested that he did not say anything of the 
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kind, and that if there were any personal interests in the matter 
they were not on his side. 

Mr. J. Ball, while totally deprecating the insinuation as to: 
any personal interests, agreed with the committee in the course 
they pursued of getting the best quality of stone for street 
pavement. 

Mr. M‘Diarmid said it was simply a question of quality and 
of economy. 

Mr. A. B. Forwood, M.P., agreed in this view. 

_ Mr. Lunt asked if it was correct that there was a difference: 
in the price as paid in Manchester and in Liverpool for the 
same stone. 


Mr. F. Smith intimated that his information was to that 
effect. 
_ Mr. Morgan said in Liverpool they used a cube of a certain. 
dimension and form ; and if they were not of the same dimen- 
sion, though they were of the same quality, they would be of 
less value, and this would account for the difference in price. 
After some further discussion, the motion was put and lost 
by 26 votes to 7. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


A CASE which was heard on Tuesday offers another example of 
the liability of general contractors for injuries which have 
befallen workmen in the employment of sub-contractors. 
Messrs. Waddell contracted to build the new Putney Bridge,, 
and they contracted with Messrs. Crompton & Co., who carry 
on the Phoenix Foundry Company at Derby, to supply the iron- 
work for the bridge. Messrs. Crompton, in their turn, con- 
tracted with Mr. Jones, an “erector,” to fix the ironwork. The 
plaintiff worked under Jones. In consequence of a defective 
chain, a girder fell and crushed the plaintiff’s foot so badly that 
it had to be amputated. In the Brompton County Court the 
plaintiff recovered 250/. damages from Messrs. Crompton, and 
the present proceeding was an appeal against that decision. 
The ground of appeal was that there was no evidence that 
the plaintiff was in the employment of Messrs. Crompton, 
and that, in fact, he was'employed by Jones. Mr. Justice 
Cave said there was undoubtedly evidence proper to go to the 
jury that Jones was a mere servant of the defendants, and not 
a separate employer. The appeal, therefore, would be dis- 
missed with costs. The Court refused to allow a further 
appeal. 
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DESCRIP TIONS. 


STREET, LONDON, 


QUEBEC AND MONTREAL. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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pee PEDESTAL VASE,” 


JENNINGS IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink), 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within besidy or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo:nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall'to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
t= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will mead present 

themselves, 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, 
Esq., C.H., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 44 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS : are aidan in use in idLospitele, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown i in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of ‘Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereat defects inthe many 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 


ene Tc&& CO., L.HIceEstTER. 
= =i, ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


IN JE. YW PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
Sanitary Institute’s First-Class Certificate. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


ETO ee 5 These Kitcheners re- 
Hf 7G | iP WW Gi \ ceived the only Gold 
| Gunde oe OS a Medal at the Health 


Exhibition, 1884, and 
PATENT Highest Award at the 


2 £ Inventions Exhibition, 
SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHENER = 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited HENRY THOMP SON 
to. personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, & CO., LIM., 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. St. Andrew's Buildings, 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock. 165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E,C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO,, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London, 
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THE WEEK. 


We have never known a light and air case to be treated so 
summarily as one which was tried in Chester on Tuesday. 
What is more remarkable is that plaintiffs and defendants 
were in a position to sustain a long and expensive suit. The 
Chester Corporation summoned the London and North- 
Western Railway Company for interfering with the area of 
the free passage of light and air in one of the ‘‘rows,” by 
means of a large signboard over a receiving office in East- 
gate Street. The city surveyor and Mr. T. M. Lockwoop 
gave evidence in support of the summons. The proceed- 
ings were taken under the Chester Improvement Act of last 
year, and as the signboard had been in existence for over 
twenty years at least, it was contended that the Act did not 
apply. Proceedings could not be taken for any effect on a 
street, but a “row” was supposed to stand in a different 
position. Accordingly the magistrates decided that the 165th 
clause applied, and inflicted a penalty of 5s. and costs. 
Depression must have cooled the spirit of the company, 
for there was a time when the punishment would not be 
accepted meekly as if it were for a drunken spree, and in 
Chester where the prestige of the directors stood so high. 
Can no means be devised by local architects to bring so 
interesting a case into the superior courts? A bench of 
Magistrates is disqualified for worthily considering the 
scientific questions which are involved. 


ARCHITECTURE will be more largely represented in the 
new Parliament than it has been in the past. Mr. Dick 
Peppik, of Edinburgh, who fought well against the pro- 
posals for dealing with Westminster Hall, has lost his seat 
through an opposition that was hardly fair. Mr. Cuar- 
FEILD CLARKE was not successful at Hammersmith; 
although the remarkable energy he displayed during his 
canvass deserved a better fate. Mr. J. E. SAUNDERS 
made a good fight in Kent, but with an opponent like the 
Secretary for Ireland he could hardly expect to succeed, 
especially as the exuberant enthusiasm of some of his fol- 
lowers must have deterred many respectable voters. So 
much for the failures. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs has 
succeeded in Walworth as a Conservative. From his 
familiarity with the details of local government, and 
his experience of Parliamentary committees, Mr. Isaacs 
ought to be able to gain a reputation in the House 
as one of the members who are really useful. Mr. BANISTER 
FLETCHER has been accepted in Wiltshire as a Liberal, and 
Mr. JoHNs, one of the Warwickshire members, is also an 
architect. A party of three members may not be numeri- 
cally imposing, but there are enough members to obviate the 
necessity of entrusting the exposition of professional 
grievances to an outsider like Mr. MAsKELYNE. 

WueEN the Baron ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD was first 
proposed for election in the Académie des Beaux-Arts an 
opposition was organised by M. MEIssoNnIeR, and, in conse- 
quence, one of the savanés attached to the Louvre was pre- 
ferred. The objection was that the Baron was not a patron 
of living artists. It was creditable to Baron DE RoruscHILD 
that he recognised the justice of the opposition, and he has 
since shown himself to be more friendly towards artists. 
The death of M. PERRIN was the cause of another vacancy, 
and once more the Baron was put up. On Saturday he was 
successful. “But the voting was close. M. DUPLEssIS 
obtained twenty votes, while Baron DE RoTuHscHILD secured 
twenty-five. It is plain that dilettanteism, however wealthy, 
does not always find favour with the artist members of the 
Institut. 


A REPORT was presented to the Dublin Corporation on 
Monday from the Public Health Committee, recommending 
a trial of the system of wood paving which is in use in 
Norwich. In that system a bed of sand is substituted for 
the concrete foundation which is usually employed. The 
reason ascribed for the alteration is that the sleepers are 
liable to decay from damp when laid on concrete, whilst 
with sand the water percolates to the ground, and the 
sleepers are left dry. There was some opposition to the 


proposal, and as it was likely to lead to an expenditure 
of 10,000/., the report was sent back for further con- 
sideration, 


PaIntiInNGs by old masters are known to have dis- 
appeared, but as compensation a vast number of unexpected 
works crop up from time to time. It is rather soon to find 
that two of Sir Joun E. Mitvats’s late works have gone into 
retirement. Two pictures—f/erdinand lured by Ariel and 
Pot Pourri—are needed to make the forthcoming exhi- 
bition at the Grosvenor Gallery more complete, but all trace 
of them is lost. Fifty years hence there is likelihood of 
more than one of each being found without mach difficulty. 


THE annual dinner of the French architects who have 
been pupils of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is to be held in 
the Hétel Continental, Paris, on Monday next. The 
chairman on the occasion will be M. CHARLES GARNIER. 
The price of a ticket has been fixed at 16 frs. 


Visitors to M. DeraiLue’s studio will remember the 
collection of blocks bearing helmets, shakos, and various 
other head-gear belonging to the French army past and 
present. They were only a part of the materials which the 
artist had accumulated in order to secure accuracy in his 
drawings, for the sharpest adjutant could not find a button 
wrong in M. Derattie’s figures. On Friday last the gallery 
in the Rue Chapial, which belongs to MM. Boussop, 
VaLapon & Co., but familiarly known as GovupiL’s, was 
opened for the display of the water-colour drawings which 
M. DeralL_e has prepared for his great work on the French 
army, and there was but one opinion about the beauty of 
the illustrations. They are history presented in its most 
delightful form, and sound art in addition. M. DETAILLE 
is not more than forty years of age, and he looks more than 
ten years younger, but no one envies his surprising success. 
He is as great a prodigy as the late GusravE Doré, but 
there is one difference between the two. Painters hesitated 
about recognising Dorf as more than a clever draughtsman 
on wood, while there cannot be two questions about the 
quality of the works in oils or water-colours which M. DE- 
TAILLE produces. Few men have been so successful at his 
years, but not one has been so little spoiled by success. 


THE Metropolitan Board of Works have announced the 
character of the Bill which has been introduced for the 
regulation of theatres and music halls in London. It 
declares that certificates under the Act sha!l be granted not 
later than July r in each year, and that there may be 
charged in respect of each certificate such sum as the Board 
may fix, with the approval of the Secretary of State. If the 
Board should refuse to grant a certificate to any person 
keeping open a theatre or music-hall, he may, within four- 
teen days of the date of such refusal, appeal to the Secretary 
of State, who may, if he thinks proper, after due inquiry 
and a report by a person to be appointed by him for the 
purpose, grant a certificate. No alteration is to be made in 
the structure of any theatr: or music-hall until the plan of 
such alteration shall have been submitted to and approved 
by the Board. If any such alteration be made without 
the Board’s approval, the owner of the building 1s to be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 50/, and may be ordered 
to restore the structure. If the structure be not restored 
the Board may cancel the certificate. Any building kept 
open as a theatre or music-hall for more than seven days 
after the refusal of the Board to grant a certificate, or, In 
case of appeal, after the refusal of the Secretary of State to 
grant a certificate, is to be deemed unlicensed, and the 
person keeping the building open is to be liable to penal- 
ties. The Board may require persons keeping theatres or 
music-halls to comply with such regulations as the Board 
may think expedient ; to have in their buildings proper fire 
appliances ; to keep the gangways and staircases free from 
seats or other obstructions; to have oil-lamps or candles 
ready for use in case of the gas being extinguished ; and if 
a building be kept open without these requirements being 
complied with, the person keeping it open ts to be liable 
to a penalty not exceeeding ro/. a-day. It 1s proposed that 
every penalty recovered under the Act shall be paid to the 
Board and applied towards the expense of carrying the Act 
into effect. 
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FITNESS OF PROCESS IN ART, 


HE early stages of art, whether interpretative, imita- 
tive, or decorative, will be found by the student of 
their history to be marked by a certain just relation between 
material and process. The same impulse which led the 
untaught savage to give to his rude pottery or metal work 
the semblance or the impress of creature or plant, led him 
also by fine intuition to choose for each inaterial the forms 
and the patterns which most readily and beautifully could 
be obtained in it. In the weaving and broidering of textile 
fabrics, in the fashioning of jewellery, in the ornamentation 
of weapons, the same sense of relative fitness seems to 
guide the primitive artist. As hands and brains develop 
more and more of creative and executive power, as the 
craving for beauty by degrees touches the whole life of men, 
and to make beautiful things becomes a necessary expres- 
sion both of their sensuous joy in humanity and nature, and 
of their cesthetic aspiration for the ideal, the flowering time of 
art in its various branches is reached, at periods and in 
manners widely diverse, but always marked by this among 
other seals of perfection—by fitness of process, by just 
relation between material and treatment. The Greek 
sculptor knew when the image in his brain of goddess or 
athlete, of philosopher or faun, must be formed in bronze 
or in marble ; the artists who decorated the Basilicas at 
Rome and Ravenna knew that the solemn CurisT in the 
dome, and the long processions of saints in the nave, must 
be figured in the firm jewellery of mosaic to be in concord 
with the large lines and stately columns of the temple. When 
MICHEL ANGELO scorned all methods but fresco for the use 
of his great imaginings on wall and ceiling, we feel he was abso- 
lutely right. ‘The tender sculpture of Tuscan and Venetian 
memorials of the dead would have lost a characteristic 
charm if chiselled in other material than the mellow marble 
that lends itself to the artist’s thought. The exquisite fancy 
of the Renaissance that ran riot in the stucco arabesques at 
the ducal palace of Urbino, and within many a villa casino 
besides the Roman Madama, had found the plastic stuff 
most apt for its lovely vagaries. In such familiar examples 
as these we can follow the stamp-of fitness which would be 
found wherever art is at its best. 

But there comes a point in the record when the 
triumphant facility of the craftsman overpowers the judg- 
ment of the artist ; curious invention takes the place of 
creative fancy; a passion to compel material under obedi- 
ence to the boastful sway of mechanical force and scientific 
contrivance leads to wild experiment and vulgar display. 
Under this new phase imitation is detached from the inter- 
pretive side of artistic means, and becomes a mere agent in 
the service of cunning chemistry or ingenious machinery, 
by which every material is made to look like what it is not, 
or submit to be tortured into forms and hues that are out 
of keeping with its inherent character. At the present 
moment there seems no limit to the fatal ingenuity which, 
as it were, threatens to drag art at the chariot-wheels of 
mechanical triumph, no limit to the restless craving after 
change for change sake, or to the unhappy craze for 
cheapening success, under which no beautiful design or 
admirable texture can be brought forward but it must be 
dragged downwards, through degrees of inferior copyism and 
degraded fabric, until all the nobility of the first pattern is 
lost. The jeremiads of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. WILLIAM 
Morris, and all their many less golden-mouthed disciples, 
over the degeneracy of manufactured art, though too liable 
to deteriorate into mere cant, have only too true a basis 
for complaint. Leather made to serve for wood and 
simulated into carving, paper embossed to look like leather, 
strange earthy mixtures heated into semblance of marble 
and precious minerals, metal moulded into flaccid orna- 
ment, ceramics contorted into efflorescent relief, Dresden 
out-Dresdened, tarsia that can be sliced like a wedding- 
cake, and veneered wherever you please; these things, 
and such as they, ad infinitum, are signs of a curiously 
lacking sense, or a disregard of fitness which, even were it 
not dishonest, is yet part and parcel of a decadence in 
artistic perception that marks this age of would-be art 
enthusiasm. 

_. In one department of the interpretative and reproduc- 
tive arts, which is still at least vigorous, one watches the 
diminishing sense of fitness with regret, namely, in the 
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domain of the engraver’s art, using the word in wide 
acceptation. At no time has the competition between the 
claims of the etcher and mezzo-tintist, the line and the wood 
engraver been more lively, and often also never more mis- 
directed. To take an illustration or two. No etching, 
even in the hands of a skilled artist like Herr UNGER, 
can translate the quality of painting in the Florentine 
school, especially of RAPHAEL, as can the best line en- 
graving ; while, on the contrary, the coloration and 
massive brush work of Tirian, TINTORET, or RUBENS, 
admirably reach the mind through reproduction 
in either etching or mixed etching and mezzo. The 
delicacy of Coror’s landscape loses all character in the 
restricted texture of line engraving, but the wood-engravers 
of America can give us almost touch for touch, and such 
etching as that of M. CHAUVEL is sensitively faithful in 
transcript. Why should not the discrepancies or relations 
between interpretative method and subject interpreted be 
frankly acknowledged, instead of permitting.a mere fashion 
for one reproductive means over another, or the accident of 
a popular repute, to rule the choice of method apart from 
the inherent analogies that here constitute fitness ? Let any 
one look into our engraving shops, so-called art repositories, 
fine art galleries, and so forth, and judge whether fitness of 
process has been always set as a first principle in selection 
of the interpretative mode whereby any given picture shall 
be translated ; or whether, indeed, fitness does not seem 
often the matter least considered. 

It is notable that a mistaken judgment as to suitability 


affects also the lower merely mechanical or imitative pro-- 


cesses. Here, for instance, we find how patient © experi- 
mentalising in colour-printing has produced a variety of 
modes that overwhelm us in misuse with ill-assorted re- 
sults. And yet, when fitly adapted, chromolithography can 
give a welcome reminiscence of better things. Photo- 
gravure, heliogravure, and all the innumerable processes 
wherein photography is the basis of production, achieve a 
closeness of imitative quality that may well delight such 
painters, from Sir JoHN MuL.ais onwards, as care to see 
their work multiplied for the million. But admirable as all 
these efforts after faithful transcription are, too often even 
these are sorely misapplied. And if misdirected selection 
of process mars the success of mechanical reproductions, if 
we shudder at a travesty in colour-printing which infinite 
ingenuity of mechanical contrivance has brought only to 
disastrous failure, or feel vexed at the contradictory rela- 


.tions of tone which beset some photographic attempt at 


accurate translation of colour effects, how do we not over 
and over again deplore the waste of beautiful gravers’-work 
which has been wasted merely because misapplied ? 

The moral of these hints at a large subject, with such 
slight illustrations as space has allowed, is mainly to point 
out that with all our overmuch cleverness nowadays, we run 
the risk of getting our art perceptions wholly blurred. The 


whirr of the factory engine and the fumes of the chemist’s. 


laboratory seem to have confused our brains. We lose that 
more intuitive and reverent way of feeling after the intrinsic 
meaning and worth of beauty which marks alike the simple 
efforts of the artist in the childhood of the world, and the 
deliberate perfection of his powers at a maturer period, 
while yet civilisation meant better things than “ shoddy” or 
the multiplication table. ; 


ITALIAN ENGRAVING.* 


COUPLE of years since a volume was published in 

\ Paris by the Vicomte HEenrr DELABORDE upon the 
early history of engraving in Italy, which has not re- 
ceived the attention in England which it merits. The 
author, as the Conservator of the Department of Prints in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, has exceptional opportunities 
for producing a work of the kind, and he has thrown much 
light on many debatable points in the history of art. It is’ 
not the first time that his department has inspired a history. 
In the year 1797, when the Republican army was conquer- 
ing Italy under the young BoNAPARTE an Italian abbé, named 
ZANI, was enjoying himself among the engravings in the 
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Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris, which still continues to be 
one of the most enjoyable places in Europe. In looking 
over the works of his countrymen he came across a faded 
little print on stained paper, which seemed to be no more 
than a rubbing from an old piece of silversmith’s work. It 
was a reproduction of a pax or plate of the kind still in use 
in Catholic churches, and of which the loving-cup of city 
guilds is a sort of imitation. But Zant recognised in the 
scrap a treasure, and it is not surprising that DENon, the 
artist, wished to paint the portrait of the discoverer as he 
appeared on the occasion, with the big magnifying glass in 
his hand and his eyes rivetted on the paper, 


like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


‘The print was taken from one of the paxes which had been 
commissioned from Maso Frinicuerra by the traders of 
Florence, and the vrtwoso saw that it supplied a starting- 
point for a history of engraving. \WREN, according to the 
story, said he could build a similar roof to that of King’s 
College if he knew where to lay the first stone. History 
has like difficulties, and the greatest was solved for Zani by 
the print. The original being in existence as well as a record 
of its production, there could be no uncertainty about the 
age of the impression, which in fact dated from a.p. 1452. 
The importance of the discovery will be suggested if we 
turn to the book of Basan, the engraver, which appeared in 
1767. He relates the traditions which had been handed 
down about Maso FIniGuERRA, and the accidental discovery 
that impressions could be taken from a pax on paper, but 
as a practical engraver, and therefore sceptical about stories 
which satisfied amateurs, he was obliged to ask for some- 
thing more than tradition. There was not, he said, one 
solid and satisfying proof about the invention of ‘taille 
douce.” ‘The Germans were in the same difficulty as the 
Italians. All that is certain, says BaAsAN, is that SANDRO 
BorticELii having engraved figures of the prophets and 
sybils about the year 1460, they were copied by the Germans, 
but so badly that we must ascribe the origin of the art to 
Italy, although no one can tell about the author or the date 
of the invention. A solid and satisfying proof was not far 
from Basan’s atelier, and exactly thirty years afterwards it 
was brought to light by Zani, who has gained a sort of 
immortality by the event. 

It is difficult to suppose that the impression cor- 
responded with an ordinary print in being one of several 
intended for distribution; but even if there was only one 
copy it was enough to demonstrate the feasibility of pro- 
ducing plates. ‘The art itself was almost as old as the hills. 
The Egyptians could engrave on all kinds of materials. 
‘Chinese bottles with engraved devices have been found in 
‘Egyptian tombs. In the East Indies engraved copper con- 
veyances and deeds have been in use from time immemorial, 
and in the book of Jon we read of words being graven with 
an iron pen and lead. The practice of the art was neces- 
sary so long as signets were in use, and acquired great per- 
fection with the Italians. The process of taking an impres- 
sion or rubbing before filling up the lines with the niello 
composition is so simple, that we can hardly imagine the 
engravers to be ignorant of that manner of keeping a record 
of their designs. Sulphur casts were in use (and one of the 
pax in question is in the British Museum); but with curved 
surfaces paper would be far more convenient and econo- 
mical. 

Some of the Germans have cavilled about accepting the 
theory that Maso FINIGUERRA was the first to take im- 
pressions. BarrscH, with more reason, says that his 
countrymen were the earliest to utilise the discovery. For 
what must strike every student of the history of the art is 
the scarcity of prints by Italian artists during the years 
succeeding A.D. 1452. But if we remember that the Floren- 
tines were unable to esteem the prints in the same way as 
modern connoisseurs, the scarcity is only an example of the 
operation of the law of demand and supply. With fine 
buildings, statues, and pictures meeting their gaze wherever 
they turned, the people were hard to satisfy, and they were 
not sufficiently domesticated to take pleasure in the con- 
templation of a small print nailed against a wall of a room. 
The use of engravings in those days was so partial, the 
wonder is not that they are few, but that any exist. A 
drawing by a master’s hand was not difficult to obtain in 


an Italian town, and a stiff copy of a work must have 
suffered by comparison with the original or with a study, 
ane for half a century at least most of the engravings were 
stiff. 

_ Maso Finicuerra, according to Vasari, was masterly 
In engraving for niello, and the examples of his works are 
evidence of his genius ; but Bacio BALpint, who succeeded 
him, was deficient as a designer, and was only a copyist of 
Borricettt There were other engravers who were less 
able. The plates are suggestive of a refractory material. 
Curved lines were produced with difficulty, and in a great 
many cases the contours of the figures and the folds of 
drapery are particularly stiff. In the vigorous plate by 
BENEDETTO Montacna of the Sacrifice of Abraham, the 
figure of Isaac seems as if it were cut out of a flat bit of 
wood ; and even in the magnificent compositions of MAN- 
TEGNA we see a brave man struggling with impediments to 
freedom. Shadows were generally represented by lines 
running diagonally, and from their monotony they add to 
the stiffness. As the Germans took up the art of engraving 
with earnestness, and imitated the Italian works, it is sup- 
posed that much of the hardness which is visible in their 
early paintings is due to that influence. 

' If all the plates which are the work of Bacto BALDINI 
can be taken as the designs of BorricELLi we must esteem 
that master at a still higher rate, although, from what VASARI 
says, his contemporaries considered he was wasting his time 
when he undertook illustrations. But it is easy to under- 
stand that BortTiceLii was fascinated by a means of dis- 
playing his exuberance of imagination which was not 
possible under the restraints of fresco-painting. In designs 
like the series of “ Planets” he need not invent, but give 
scenes from everyday life. In the Zuwza we are on the 
banks of a river, which is crossed by a bridge of two arches: 
The central pier is of great width, and is protected by a 
projecting cutwater, which is seized as a comfortable posi- 
tion for an Italian IzAakK Watton. Some men stand in the 
water fishing, others are swimming, and the jolly miller, 
standing near the tailrace, is tying the sack which represents 
the work of the undershot wheel. A man mounted on a 
stout horse, carrying two empty sacks, is seen approaching 
the mill. A mule which follows has fallen on the bridge, 
and while one man pulls the rope-bridle, another, as the 
most effective way to restore the animal, twists its tail. In 
order that nothing may be lost to the view, one of the 
parapets has been removed. In the roadway is a column 
bearing a sundial. On one of the banks we have apparently 
afew performers beforea party at a table, or the figures may 
be allegorical. On the opposite side two men have made 
a bower to shelter them while trapping birds, in the manner 
that is to be seen in fields about London on a Sunday 
morning. Beyond children are playing, and in the distance 
is the city. Who can say now that what is presented in the 
Venus was as near reality? We have on the left a castle 
bearing the inscription “Omnia Vincit Amor,” from which 
young ladies fling flowers. Below youths and maidens, in 
fantastic costumes, dance and sing, and enjoy themselves in 
various ways. Zercury represents some of the trades of 
Florence. Ona scaffold is a painter finishing a “swag” 
while his boy mixes colours. In the open booth below 
metal-work in various forms is being produced and ex- 
amined. Outside is a sculptor. In the centre two friends— 
a plebeian and a aristocrat—are drinking at a table, while 
behind there are four sages discussing mathematics. On 
the left two scholars are comparing texts, undisturbed by the 
noise of the clock or of the organist and bellows-blower in 
the room above. The whole forms a phantasmagoria, and 
must haye been a recreation to a man lke BoTriceLui, 
whose work is generally marked by an intensity that could 
hardly be otherwise than exhausting to the painter. 

According to ZaNi there were two schools of engraving 
in Italy, viz., the Florentine and the Venetian, the Paduan 
belonging to the latter. In Venice there was more fineness 
and softness to be seen, and, as a rule, few figures of large 
size were preferred to a large number of small figures in a 
plate, But if MantecNa, as a Paduan, can be classed with 
the Venetians, the distinction does not apply, for he is more 
akin to the severest Florentine than to an artist like Cam- 
PAGNOLA, As an artist he -is-one of the glories of the 
Renaissance, and in parts of his etchings he anticipated the 
modern manner of presenting figures without any definite 
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outline, while there are parts which might be taken as 
suggesting that the plate was first covered with lines 
running diagonally, and afterwards the lights were removed. 
Some of MANTEGNA’s figures have not been surpassed_since 
his time. A modern Italian writer, Signor SELVATICO, 
considers MANTEGNA to be too geometrical, and therefore 
appeals to the intellect rather than to the heart. It is true 
that the painter created difficulties of perspective In order 
that he might overcome them, and his works cannot be 
appreciated unless his point of sight is taken ; but Man- 
TEGNA is able to be tragic whenever it is necessary. ‘There 
is, however, very little of the mawkish sensibility which is 
sometimes seen in modern Italian work. In M. DELa- 
BORDE’s work it is rightly said that of all the Italian 
predecessors of Marc ANTONIO, the engraver who was 
most entitled to be saluted as master and to occupy the 
first rank was ANDREA Manrecna. The influence of 
BELLINI is evident in the works of Mocrtro, who _was 
one of the most faithful naturalists among the Venetians, 
and in ZOAN ANDREA’s plates we can trace some of the 
characteristics of MANTEGNA’s, but with more roundness of 
contours. NicoLerro of Modena was vigorous in using the 
graver, and made more use of cross-hatching than his 
predecessors, and Jacopo FRANCIA seems to have antici- 
pated Marc Antonio in his plates. 

From what branch of Renaissance art can the name of 
LEoNaRDO be absent? He was the embodiment of that 
spirit which was supposed to be equal to all things, and 
with sufficient courage to make the attempt. It is not, 
however, generally believed that Da Vinci could have 
patience to undertake graving. Vasari says that he frittered 
away much time in designing a series of intertwisted cords 
of which neither the beginning nor the end could be 
discovered, and that one of the coils was engraved with the 
following words in the midst—Leonardus .Vinct Academia. 
It is not, however, stated who was the engraver. A repro- 
duction of one of the curious plates is given by M. DELABORDE, 
and he believes that Da Vinci himself must have been the 
engraver. He was fond of devising games, and we can 
imagine him in the intervals of more serious work taking a 
pleasure in following out the intricacies of this maze of end- 
less thread, which is geometrical in its plan. In the British 
Museum there is a head of a woman in profile, which M. 
DELABORDE believes could have been produced by no hand 
except Da Vinci’s. With his name one may fitly terminate 
the period which preceded the rise of Marc ANTONIO. 
Fortunately for art that engraver was able to enlist the 
interest of RAPHAEL, and by their conjoined efforts plates 
were produced which surpassed all that had been previously 
seen in Italy. In the North the influence of DuRER and 
MARTIN SCHONGAUER was at work, and it is difficult to say 
whether the art as it was practised in later years was more 
indebted to Rome than to Niiremberg. Who knows but 
at a subsequent time M. DELABORDE will find opportunity 
to trace the developments of engraving which, like so 
much that is valuable, was apparently accidental in its 
origin ? 


THE TEACHING OF DESIGN.* 


ONG eae RAL drawing is another subject of the 

greatest value, and here again actual observations and 
actual measurements are of the first importance. Examples, 
when understood, are most useful, but it is entirely useless to 
attempt to teach from them unless the master is able to expound 
the meanings of the various lines, and unless the student feels 
a sufficient interest in the matter to endeavour to realise their 
significance for himself. Nothing gives so good a notion of 
construction, and the relation of parts to each other, as actually 
seeing the things for oneself, either in a building in course of 
erection, or at least in a good model; it is far more instructive 
than a long course of drawing from the flat, and should at least 
if possible be combined with it. I have found it a good plan 
with my own students to require them to measure and lay down 
on paper to a given scale the plan of the room, marking door- 
ways, windows, fireplace, &c., in which they are at work at the 
time, and then to this they gradually add the surrounding 
rooms, staircase, and so forth, until they have an accurate plan 
of the whole of that floor. Another good plan I have found to 
be to supply the student with some simple series of plans, and 
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then require him from these to draw out the necessary eleva- 
tions ; anything, in fact, that will take him out of the dull 
region of meaningless copying, and compel him to think for 
himself. The subject will be found to fall very naturally into 
two very definite heads: the necessary constructive details, and 
the taste which, added to this, makes the building a pleasure to 
the eye ; the essential work of the plumber, the bricklayer, the 
carpenter, and then the art of the architect. Without the latter 
we get too often repellent ugliness and meanness of effect ; 
without the former a possibly taking elevation, plus uneven 
settlement, cracking walls, and the household down with 
typhoid fever. In a good technical school, I take it, each of 
these two great sections should receive full attention. Hence 
the student should know all about bond, the construction of 
staircases, partitions, floors, roofs, and the like, and he should 
no less be instructed in the history of architecture. 

I must pass now, in conclusion, to a consideration of the 
study of decorative design, a study in which, within the lifetime 
of many of us, we were nationally in an apparently hopeless 
condition, but in which, within a comparatively narrow limit of 
time, we have made enormous strides. Our rivals, however, 
are ever pressing on to higher things, and the position we have 
already gained is no resting-place, but only the starting-point 
for arenewed departure. Thoughtful men in France, long 
convinced that their nation was the supreme head in all matters 
of taste, have at last awakened to the fact that England is 
pressing closely on them, and thoughtful men in England must 
spur our own people on to even fresh endeavour. Paul Leroi 
writes :—“ Competition becomes each day more formidable, 
and the time can be foreseen when we shall no longer be able 
to cope with it. The statistics of the Ministry of Commerce 
show that the total of our exports coming within the class of 
products of artistic manufacture is diminish.ng most seriously; 
whilst that of competing nations, and particularly of England, 
is rising rapidly.” M. Charles Robert, again, in an official 
report to the French Government, writes :—“ We must insist 
on pointing out the remarkable progress made by our compe- 
titors, and we warmly urge those persons who may be blinded 
by an exaggerated confidence in the traditional superiority of 
French workmen to think of the fate of the hare and the tortoise.” 
Much similar testimony might be produced to show that our 
neighbours are wide awake to the struggle between us, while 
the establishment of art schools everywhere, and technical 
schools in all our leading centres of industry, are welcome 
proof that we too are alive to the great issues beforeus. I have 
been repeatedly asked, “Can design be taught at all? Isit 
not a natural gift?” I would reply that undoubtedly some 
have the gift in a far greater degree than others, but that 
education develops this gift, makes it manifest where before it 
had no power of expression. The master cannot teach that 
which genius alone can supply, but he may give those material 
aids with which the student can afterwards express what genius 
dictates. 

It will readily be gathered from what I have already said 
that I should attach great importance to the study of past art, 
but I would desire to strongly enter my protest against the idea 
that past art is necessarily good. Things often find their way 
into museums on account of their undoubted and quite legiti- 
mate archzological interest, or perhaps even, in the case of 
local museums, because some influential person of the district 
presented them and they could not well be refused, and yet 
trom the decorative student’s point of view they are hurtful and 
misleading. It must also be borne in mind that the field of 
science is so vast, and human life so short, that we must neces- 
sarily make a selection and be content to leave some things 
untouched, and it then becomes important to make that selec- 
tion wisely. It is not every semi-barbaric thing that is worth 
the copying—not every New Zealand club, not every fragment 
of Mexican or Peruvian pottery, not every bed-quilt or em- 
broidery worked a hundred years or so ago, while some of them 
are literally and in all sober earnest injurious to look upon for 
beginners. In a technical school museum mere accumulation 
of specimens should be rigidly guarded against ; the empty 
shelves will gradually get filled, and in the meantime they will 
do the students far less harm than some of the promiscuous 
gifts might do. There is, perhaps, nothing more certain than 
that, if you want your designer to produce beautiful work, you 
must surround him with beautiful things ; and if the outer air 
be murky with furnace smoke, and all the surroundings squalid 
and mean, your designer’s gift will as infallibly decay within 
him, as he shrinks in the forecourts of the dingy cottages of 
your workpeople, or the blasted trees that come within the 
range of your fumes. The Continental designer breathes a 
purer air, enjoys a brighter sunshine, finds in every town a well- 
kept public garden, is surrounded by fine buildings and statuary, 
and has the run of museums and galleries of works of art that 
cannot but irresistibly influence him daily and hourly. Much 
of this, I trust, will yet be possible in the more or less near 
future for our own people; but, until that good time comes, 
they are at a very definite disadvantage. 

In every good technical and other art school the students 
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should have abundant illustrations, not only of the art of the 
past, but of good contemporary examples. Many of these 
would be framed, and thus always appealing to the eye, while 
others may be mounted on sheets in drawers, and pasted in big 
albums or scrap-books, and always available for use. When 
such books were once started, both masters and students 
would gladly bring contributions, but the quality of the work, 
and not the mere thickness of the book, must be the prime 
consideration. 

A sketching club is another invaluable institution in a school. 

The list of subjects should be made out some time in advance, 
and a small committee of masters and students should work out 
all details of management, prize fund, and the like. At our own 
school we send in the drawings at the beginning of each month, 
marks are awarded,-and at the end of the session book prizes 
are given. Each student subscribes one shilling the session, 
and out of this and the fines payable by those who omit to send 
in work, the prize fund is formed. Such gatherings of work are 
most instructive to all. 
- A conservatory, even if only on the most limited scale, is 
another most desirable feature. Plants when gathered and 
brought to the school soon lose their freshness, and it is an 
immense advantage to have them available in their growing 
state. The studies of plants required by designers will not 
ordinarily need that refinement of finish that many flower- 
painters would feel bound to give. What is really wanted is all 
the vigour and truth of the growth of the plant, and as much as 
possible of its life history from the opening bud, through the 
fully-expanded blossom, to its ripened fruit. In the last set 
of drawings sent in for the annual national competition, I 
remember noticing one of a hollyhock that had been so long in 
the doing that some foot or so of its head was quite drooping 
and dying. Whether we regard this as a pictorial study or 
as an aid to decoration, it was, I venture to think, equally a 
mistake. The colour should be dashed in in masses, and 
treated as broadly as possible ; elaborate stippling and hatch- 
ing is entirely out of place in a study of this kind, and it will 
often be a help either to paint in body colour on a tinted paper, 
or to paint a background to the forms. 

The plant studies of the beginner may, for some little time, 
be in outline, as he must not be confronted with too many 
difficulties at once ; but as soon as his proficiency in drawing 
will justify it, he should commence colour, at first in flat local 
tints, and afterwards as expressive of light and shade. The 
designer should have a personal knowledge and study of 
nature ; to refer to plates in books is all very well for those who 
can get nothing better, and who are willing to work second- 
hand ; but it is at best a poor alternative, and no one need hope 
to excel who is not a persistent student and sketcher from 
nature. The charming flights of birds on a Japanese plate, 
every wing a study, and every feather absolutely right in its 
position and foreshortening, or the graceful undulations of 
the fishes in the stream below, are drawn by men who have 
given loving study in the great world of nature, and can be no 
way producible from the stiff woodcut of some book on natural 
history, hopelessly turned over by some poor student towns- 
man in England, whose knowledge of country life would 
scarcely enable him to distinguish a heron from a carp. 

The earliest designs of our students would naturally be very 
simple in character, but they should always have a definite 
intention, and instead of merely filling a hexagon or a circle 
with some decorative form, an assigned end for the work when 
done should be present in the mind. The student, too, should 
not be content, even in the very roughest sketches, to merely 
outline his forms, but should always in them work in colour, 
as one by this means realises the masses so much better, and 
many a design that looked richness itself in outline shrinks 
woefully on the application of colour. _ 

Messrs. Alexander & Shepheard have brought out a series 
of ornamental examples to a large scale and printed in flat 
tints of colour. Some few of these might be advantageously 
copied by the student to a good bold size and then painted. 
He would thus get a piece of good practice in drawing, and in 
the application of large washes of flat colour, and would inci- 
dentally learn the value of judging his decorative forms not 
merely by their outlines but from their masses. 

Though floral work is naturally often appropriate where 
animal forms could not be so well introduced, the designer will 
do well not to limit his studies too exclusively in this direction, 
but to enlarge his sympathies not only from the lowly hyssop to 
the goodly cedar, but to all the works of nature, from the 
graceful delicacy of form and colour of the little sea-shells that 
we crush unheedingly beneath our feet, up to the study of 


the human form itself in all its feminine grace or manly 
vigour. ; 
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Roman Coins, of dates ranging from thé reign of Tiberius 
to that of Aurelian, have been found in Shansi, one of the Chinese 
provinces, ' r ; i 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 
EUGENE DELACROIX. 


| Bias M the large number of his capital productions Lawrence 

recalls to our minds those ancient masters whose fertility 
so much astonishes us that we are compelled to imagine them | 
as secluded within their studios, and as indifferent to politics as 
to society. They had apparently but one thought, viz, to 
secure a reputation by means of good work. Lawrence has 
talent enough to be a politician, and he is not less a polished 
courtier than a grand painter. He endows his subjects with. 
some of his own dignity. What surprises an artist is how he 
can do so many things, for in spite of the apparent facility of 
his style, nothing can be more conscientious than his work. 
With rare skill he avoids the stiffness of the older painters with- 
out being captivated by the prettiness of the modern period. 
His portraits seem to live. Lawrence can seize the most 
delicate shades of melancholy or gaiety and this is but a part 
of his talent. The most picturesque effect is added to an 
admirable relief in his heads. One might blame him for’ 
occasionally pushing his piquant contrasts too far, but in the 
midst of the most bizarre caprices he is still able to fascinate 
us ; the eye is forced to come to him. A picture by Lawrence 
is a sort of diamond which shines wherever it is found, and 
makes others dim which may be near it. 


Relation in Painting. 
F. W. HURLSTONE. 


Velasquez is the highest authority of*that principle, in the 
management of a picture as a whole, which is so diametrically 
opposed to the one practised by the very early masters in the 
infancy of art and so strongly advocated by the modern German. 
school, and which has given rise of late to great discussion, 
sustained on both sides with much ingenuity and eloquence, 
whether every object in a picture—whether the more important 
ones or not—should be equally elaborated, should have equal 
pains bestowed upon their details and their finish. All objects 
in nature, say our German contemporaries, are equally finished, 
none more or less than another. The advocates of the opposite 
principle maintain that the human eye is so constructed, and 
the laws of vision such, that that point —that object only where 
the focus of the eye rests—is seen with perfect distinctness in 
all its finish and detail. All others are comparatively confused 
until the focus of the eye, by a change, is directed to them. 
Thus, although nature is in reality in all her objects equally 
finished and distinct, she does not appear so; and to represent 
her so would be false in art, which has to do alone with the 
appearances, not the realities of things. To give the full and 
effective representation of objects which are on different planes, 
it is essential that the one—that on which the focus of the eye 
rests—should be more distinct and finished than the others. 
I refer to this subject in its merely physical view, leaving out of 
consideration the higher and moral one—how far the elabora- 
tion of the details of inferior objects may detract or not, by 
engaging the attention, in subjects of high sentiment or deep 
pathos. I leave the question to be decided by the higher 
authorities in art, merely observing that the practising and 
carrying to the utmost the latter principle—the rendering one 
object distinct and others comparatively confused—was one 
great clement of the magic reality that was attained by Velas- 
quez. 

Richard Wyatt. 


S/ REARCE 


When Canova visited this country, through the kindness of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, who justly estimated his talent, Wyatt 
was introduced to Canova, who became so far interested in him 
as at once to promise him his protection and the permission to 
work in his studio at Rome. After an interview so favourable 
to his prospects, Rome became the goal of all his desires ; and 
he proceeded thither in the early part of the year 1821, after 
having spent some time in Paris under the celebrated Italian 
sculptor, Bozio ; and so devotedly did he prosecute the labours 
of his profession that only once in this lengthened term of 
nearly thirty years did he revisit his native country, and that 
occasion was in the year 1841. During Canova’s lifetime the 
closest intimacy subsisted between him and Wyatt, amid all 
the circumstances of a long and arduous profession—a fact 
honourable to both parties. Gibson was also a pupil of Canova 
at the time of Wyatt’s entrance into the studio of this great 
man, and from that time the greatest friendship existed between 
the two distinguished English sculptors. The industry of 
Wyatt was singularly constant. In summer, long before 
five in the morning, he was to be seen on his way to 
the Caffé Greco, where artists of all nations assemble ; 
and in winter, long before daylight, he was to be seen 
at the same place reading the papers by the light of a 
taper which ne always carried with him for that purpose. 
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At daylight he was in his studio, and not only thus early, 
but he also remained at work sometimes until midnight. 
It was only by such exertion that he could have possibly 
produced such a number of exquisite works, many of which 
are equal to those of antiquity. He was blessed with a good 
constitution ; neither the malaria of Rome nor his incessant 
labour seemed in anywise to affect him; but he met with an 
accident whereby one of his legs was broken, which caused a 
degree of lameness. It was during his visit to England in 
1841 that he was honoured by the Queen with a commission for 
his statue of Pevelope, which in Rome was considered the best 
of his works. His studio and residence were remarked by all 
for their superior neatness ; his removal, however, being neces- 
sary, he took three studj in the Via dell’ Incurabile, but never 
entered them. The life, preferably led by Wyatt, was more 
than usually retired even for a studious artist. The incidents 
of his life were the works which he perfected on his own 
account as he advanced in experience, and each according to 
its degree of merit was one of the greater or less Jandmarks of 
his career. Of these may be instanced as works of high merit 
a group of Jo and the Infant Bacchus, a statue of Glycera, 
Musidora, a statue ; two statues of nymphs, and Penelope.’ 


The Parthenon. 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 

Parthenon means the apartment or room of a young tn- 
married woman. The Parthendnes were those rooms of a 
Greek house occupied by the young ladies of the family. Kach 
such room was a Parthenon. The term is never used.in the 
singular to designate the suite of rooms occupied by young 
women. A Parthenon, therefore, was always a portion of a 
house, never a whole house. To have called any whole build- 
ing a Parthenon would have been exactly equivalent to calling 
a whole palace a boudoir. We should expect, therefore, to find 
that the term Parthenon designated not the whole of the temple 
of Athéna, but only a portion of it—the more retired and private 
portion. And this we really find was the case. In the 


numerous more or less fragmentary inventories of the sacred. 


stores of the temple that have come to light, the term Parthenon, 
though occurring frequently, is never once employed to mean 
the whole temple. These inventories divide the temple into 
three parts, naming them in this order—Parthenon, Heka- 
tompedos, Pronaos. It seems as if there ought not to be much 
difficulty in identifying these divisions. What the Pronaos is 
is perfectly clear. The Hekatompedos, or Hekatompedos- 
neos (temple of a hundred feet), as it was frequently called, can 
be nothing but the main part of the building—the temple proper. 
Nothing, therefore, reinains for the Parthenon but the chamber 
immediately behind the temple proper, or else the posticum. 
This perfectly plain and simple deduction would, without doubt, 
have been made and accepted by every student of the Parthenon, 


but for a childish assumption, made almost unconsciously, viz.,. 


that the Parthenos must have stood in the Parthenon. A direct 
conclusion from this, of course, was that since the Parthenos 
‘must have stood in the temple or main part of the building, 
this, or at least part of it, must have been the Parthenon. This 
result has introduced inextricable confusion into the whole 
question. 


Decorative Principles Applied to London Gardens. 
W. H. LEEDS. 
An idea for forming artificial gardens in confined spaces at 


the back of houses in town was once started to me by a friend, 
which I consider too good to be lost, although it may startle: 


many at first as an extravagant absurdity. It was to have 
branches of plants and flowers moulded in earthenware, and 
painted of their natural colours but unglazed, and afterwards 
affixed to real stems planted either in beds or pots. These 
would produce a lively and cheerful appearance as seen from 
the window of a back parlour, and would constitute a perennial 
garden in full bloom at all seasons, and let the situation be 
what it might ; while, during the summer, pots with real shrubs 
and plants might either take place of or be intermixed with the 
others. Nor, were the practice adopted and manufactories for 
the purpose established, would the expense of such artificial 
plants be very great, at least not for a sufficient quantity to 
make a decent show and screen dead walls, because, being 
intended to be seen only from a distance, they would not require 
to be nicely finished or coloured, nor to have more pains 
bestowed on them than would suffice to produce the 
desired effect, so that they might be manufactured by 
children, ‘Still,’ cries an objector, “it would be mere 
make-believe.” Certainly: so is gilding or painting ‘in 
imitation of grained woods; and I admit that it would be 
supremely foolish for any one to put himself to the expense of 
such a deception, if he were equally well satisfied with having 
before his eyes a forlorn looking, dingy yard, styled by 
courtesy a garden, with a few leafless and stunted plants: stuck 
in it. Nay, after all, whether absurd or not, something of the 
sort has already been practised with tolerably good effect. 


‘“ The Italian taste in chimneys,” says the author of ‘ Slight 


Reminiscences,” “is peculiarly elegant ; no matter how moulder- 
ing, raw, or staring the house may be, there is always some- 
thing graceful and redeeming about this generally frightful 
utility. We stepped out from the show apartments of the. 
Palazzo Brignoli, at Genoa, on a spacious terrace, which consti- 
tutes the roof of another part of the building. The chimneys. 
were placed at regular intervals, each having the form of a. 
column ornamented with trophies and terminated by a vase. 
containing an aloe, or something that looked like one.. The 
effect was so good that we believed them to be merely decora- 
tive, until our cicerone pointed out to us a light smoke issuing 
from the centre of the leaves.” If, therefore, a deception of 
that kind was allowable, there would hardly be anything very 
extravagant in one that would not be quite so much at variance: 
with vraisemblance. 


Saxon Church-building. 
J. M. KEMBLE. 


In England a very active element was wanting to the 
growth and importance of the towns, which we find in 
full force in other Roman provinces. -In truth, both king 
and bishop adopted for the most part the old Teutonic habit 
of wandering from vill to vill, from manor to manor; and in 
this country the position of cathedrals were as little confined to’ 
principal cities as were the positions of palaces. This is not 
entirely without strangeness, especially in the case of the 
earliest bishops, seeing that we might reasonably expect 
Roman missionaries to choose by preference buildings ready 
for their purpose, and of a nature to which they had been’ 
accustomed in Italy. Gregory had himself recommended that 
the heathen temples should, if possible, be hallowed to 
Christian uses; and even if Christian temples were entirely 
wanting, which we can scarcely imagine to have been the case, 
there were yet basilicas in Britain, even as there had been in 
Rome, which might be made to serve the purposes of churches. 
Nevertheless, whatever we do read teaches us, in general, on 
the conversion of a people, structures of the rudest character 
were erected even upon the sites of ancient civilisation. ‘Thus, 
in York, Eadwine caused a church of wood to be built in haste, 
citato opere, for the ceremony of his own baptism ; thus, too, in 
London, upon the establishment of the see, a new church was 
built—surely a proof that Saxon London and Roman London 
could not be the same place. 


Parti-coloured Brickwork. 
E, M. BARRY, R.A. 


In some of our recent revivals, the use of parti-coloured 
brickwork has been common. It has respectable precedents in 
its favour only when used in moderation. An idea, good in 
itself, is easily overdone, and the great danger which waits on 
imitation is exaggeration. It is thus with the use of the 
coloured lines, diapers, and patterns, which we see so often used 
in edifices of moderate dimensions, which cannot afford to trifle 
with the element of size. The effect of such a treatment is too 
often to minimise the building, and to weary the eye with a suc- 
cession of tiresome and uninteresting geometrical puzzles. I 
would, therefore, caution the student against a too ready indul- 
gence in this cheap decoration, and would counsel him to 
devote his first care to the design of the masses and pro- 
portions of his work. The introduction of coloured brickwork 
into Elizabethan buildings is seldom liable to such objections 
as I have named, and with due restraint it is a fair expedient in 
the hands of the architect. 


Slezer’s Architectural Illustrations. 
J. H. BuRTON. 


In the reign of King Charles II. Captain John Slezer, a 
Dutchman, proposed to make engravings of all the palaces and 
castles in Scotland, “‘and likewise of the several cities, royal 
burrows, universities, towns, and hospitals.” He had also, as 
he tells us, “ collected the prospects of several, ruins of monas- 
teries, abbeys, cathedral churches, and other religious houses 
belonging to the several orders of friars, monks, and nuns 
established in Scotland before the Reformation, the magnificence 
of some of which buildings does yet appear in their very ruins.” 
In 1693 he published a folio volume of engravings called 
“Theatrum Scotiz,” containing the prospects of their 
Majesty’s castles and palaces, together with those of the 
most considerable towns and colleges, the ruins of many 
abbeys, churches, monasteries, and convents within the said 
kingdom, all curiously engraven on copper-plates, with a short 
description of each plate. Poor Slezer was long the victim of 
baffled hopes. Under the auspices of his countryman, 
William III., he might well indulge in golden visions. Nor did 
he seem to indulge them in vain, when the Scottish Parliament 
of 1695 appointed a duty of 14s. Scots to be levied on every 
ton of foreign shipping arriving in port, to form a fund for his 
remuneration. This, however, was in accordance with a pecu- 
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liar plan of rewards which the Scottish Parliament had adopted. 
It voted to a man the produce of this or that tax, but created 
no machinery fer collecting it. Slezer was entitled to the tax of 
fourteen shillings per ton provided he could raise it. Finding 
masters of foreign vessels very unreasonable, he again applied 
piteously to Parliament. His desires were complied with a 
dozen times, so far as fair words and assignments of taxes 
went, but he never could get a farthing of money, and he died 
bankrupt, after having lived for thirteen years within the 
sanctuary of Holyrood. If the honest Dutchman was to be 
rewarded according to his artistic capacity rather than his 
zeal, he had in truth but a meagre claim. His plates are large, 
and they serve in many instances to show us the existence of 
some part of a building which has now disappeared. But it 
would be hard to decide from the internal evidence of these 
representations whether they referred to Egyptian or to Euro- 
pean masonry; and his perspective is often as hopelessly 
jumbled as in the specimens which Hogarth produced to illus- 
trate false rules. Many of Slezer’s views were engraved in a 
more artistic manner for the French book called “ Les Delices 
de la Grande Bretagne,” but nothing could cure their original 
inaccuracy. 
Old Carlton House. 


W. H. PYNE. 


This estate formerly belonged to the Earl of Burlington, the 
great amateur architect of the eighteenth century, the patron of 
genius, the friend of Swift, Arbuthnot, and Pope, and the centre 
of a circle of illustrious British worthies. Carlton House with 
all its appendages was presented by his lordship to his mother, 
the Countess Dowager of Burlington, in 1732, although it appears 
that an arrangement was made soon after for a transfer of the 
property to His Royal Highness Frederic Lewis, Prince of 
Wales, the grandfather of our present sovereign. The cele- 
brated Earl of Chesterfield was entrusted with the negotiation, 
who, in the latter part of the same year, paid to the Earl of 
Burlington, as part of the purchase-money for Carlton House 
and gardens, the sum of seven thousand pounds. We remember 
the old mansion and the dilapidated appearance of its exterior, 
its heavy sashes and discoloured stucco, which called for 
speedy reparation. This, however, was long after its royal 
tenants had departed, and prior to 1783. The entrance 
gate and lodge to the gardens, which had a picturesque 
appearance as seen at the end of the vista of high 
trees that formerly extended further south, were designed 
by George III. The ingenious Flitcroft (who erected St. 
Giles’s Church), a pro/égé of Lord Burlington’s, through his 
lordship’s influence, was appointed to make the necessary 
alterations and improvements for the reception of Prince 
Frederic, his royal consort, and family. Kent was employed 
to lay out the grounds, which were then extended to the park ; 
and on the beautiful site, created by his superior taste, the 
sovereign was wont to recreate in juvenile happiness, This 
celebrated landscape-gardener designed a cascade in the 
grounds, where a saloon was erected in 1735, paved with 
Italian marble, brought to England by Lord Bingley and 
George Bubb Dodington, whose political history was so 
materially interwoven with that of this royal mansion. The 
inside of this building was richly adorned with painting and 
sculpture, and furnished with corresponding magnificence. 
Lord Burlington’s taste is universally acknowledged. Prince 
Frederic was a distinguished amateur of vertu, and the first 
patron of English arts of his royal house. . Hence Carlton 
Palace may be said, from its foundation, to have been destined 
fora noble seat of art. The grounds were ornamented with 
marble statues and busts: amongst other figures were those of 
Alfred the Great and Edward the Black Prince, sculptured by 
Rysbrack. 

Contrasts of Colour. 
GEORGE FIELD. 

There are distinct and peculiar powers and qualities of the 
various contrasts, a knowledge of which is important in practice : 
thus, orange and blue mutually oppose each other as hot and cold, 
yellow and purple as advancing and retiring powers, and red 
and green do the same as the extreme and mean of colour. 
Upon the same principle are founded other scales of contrast, 
secondary and tertiary, which, partaking of similar relations 
and powers, will be easily inferred, and therefore need not now 
be described. These powers of contrast conduct to new methods 
of practice in painting, and to some which have been realised, 
as it were, by accident or force of genius. Thus Gainsborough 
availed himself of the neutralising powers of red and green, 
which in mixture or glazing produce the greys of shadow, and 
subdue each other with infinite gradations in the painting of 
flesh ; and other artists have adopted the same practice. But 
it is evident the principle is not confined to red and green, but 
extends to every pair of contrasts, and that, in fact, orange and 
blue, which are equal powers, and intimately allied to light and 
shade, are means of a more eligible practice both in the paint- 
ing of flesh and landscape, as we see indicated in the works of 
Sir J. Reynolds and the best colourists; but in every such 


a 


mode of practice allowance must be made for additions of the 
local colours, and account taken of the powers of contrast, 
which in blue and orange are as one to one, in red and green 
as one to two, and in yellowand purple as one to four, all other 
contrasts being of intermediate powers. In fact, the principle 
of painting with contrasting tints has been more or less carried 
into practice by good colourists, and may be remarked in 
Titian. Girtin carried purple shadows with warm yellow lights 
into landscape, from nature, observation, and a correct eye. 
Kugler has remarked the green under-painting in flesh in the 
practice of the Tuscan schools of the fourteenth century, and 
we have been recently informed that a Bavarian artist has pub- 
lished a similar practice, beginning his flesh tints with green 
and finishing with red, and in other cases laying in and finish- 
ing by the rule of contraries. 


Ultramarine, 


J. R. JACKSON, F.R.S. 


The preparation of ultramarine is as follows :—The pieces 
of lazulite, the most rich in colour, are picked out, they are 
washed, and then plunged into vinegar, and if the colour does 
not change, the quality is esteemed to be good. ‘The stones 
are then again repeatedly heated and plunged each time into 
vinegar. By this means they are easily reduced to an impalp- 
able powder. This is then well worked up into a paste with 
resin, white wax, and linseed-oil, to which some add Burgundy 
pitch. The paste is then put into a linen bag and kneaded 
under water, which at first assumes a greyish colour, resulting 
from the impurities that are first separated from the mass. This 
water is thrown away and replaced by fresh, and the kneading 
recommenced, when the water becomes of a fine blue. This is 
poured off and allowed to settle, the precipitate being ultra- 
marine of the finest quality. The repetition of the process fur- 
nishes colour of inferior quality in sucession, and finally the 
residuum, being melted with oil and kneaded in water contain- 
ing a little soda or potash, yields what is termed ultramarine 
ashes. The inalterability of ultramarine is a most valuable 
quality; but this very property is injurious to the effect of old 
paintings, for while the other colours have changed, this, pre- 
serving its original brilliancy, all harmony is destroyed, as may 
be observed in many old paintings and frescoes. 


ADOLPH MENZEL. 


UESDAY was a red-letter day in the history of German 
art, says the Berlin correspondent of the Z7zwzes, as well 
as of the worship of human merit, which is rapidly rising in 
that country to the rank of a religion. The Pantheon of 
German genius is already pretty well crowded, but a con- 
spicuous place in it will always be held by Adolph Menzel, 
whose seventieth birthday was celebrated on Tuesday with 
great public honour and ceremony, as that of “ Pictorum 
Germanorum qui nune sunt facile princeps”—to quote the 
words of the diploma by which the University of Berlin con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor. 

A painter’s fame, during his lifetime at least, must neces- 
sarily to a great extent be local or national; but the name of 
Menzel must surely be known in England in connection with 
the engravings which have recalled and preserved so vividly 
the military memories that centre round the person of Frederick 
the Great. It is on his magnificent illustrations of the works 
and times of Frederick the Great that Menzel’s fame will 
mainly repose; but his productiveness in kindred fields and 
methods of art has been prodigious, and the exhibition of some 
of his works that was opened on Tuesday by the Crown Prince 
and Princess formed in itself a goodly picture gallery of his- 
torical paintings in oil and water-colours, etchings, drawings, 
and every other variety of pictorial art, though by no means 
giving a complete idea of the extent of their author’s crea- 
tiveness. 

Menzel is entirely a self-made, and to a great extent also a 
self-taught, man, and to what a height he has risen in the esti- 
mation of his countrymen was evidenced by the piles of praise- 
offerings that were laid at his feet ; by the serenading which 
began the day and the public banquet which closed it; by the 
autograph missive of congratulation from the Emperor to the 
septuagenarian artist, and the felicitations that were personally 
conveyed to him by the Crown Prince, who donned his Silesian 
dragoon uniform in honour of the province whence Menzel 
comes; by the civic, academic, and artistic deputations from 
far and near which kept tramping in to the painter’s dwelling 
all day long; by the illuminated documents which conferred 
upon him the freedom of Berlin and Breslau—the latter his 
native city ; by the bouquets and basketfuls of telegrams, &e., 
which set towards him in a steady incessant current for twelve 
hours; and by the gold medal and prize of 9,000 marks awarded 
him by a Frankfort foundation, for “the best artistic pro- 
ductions of the last lustrum.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


To have, or not to have, an international exhibition in 
1889 ?—that is the question which members of the French 
Chambers are asking of themselves and of one another. In 
almost every country in Europe there is an exposition 
party, who feel their occupation would be gone if they did 
not keep projects afloat. In Paris there are influential men 
belonging to it, and they have been urging the Assembly to 
undertake the enormous cost of an exhibition that should 
surpass all its predecessors. But taxpayers grumble, and 
france, like most of the old nations, has lost faith in its own 
supremacy. What is the use, it is asked, of having an open 
house for rivals in trade, unless to give Germans, English, 
Italians, and Americans opportunities of attracting French 
customers? M. PIERRE GIFFARD says that, if the exhibi- 
tion were devoted to French work of all kinds, it would be 
a more appropriate memorial of the opening of the new era 
in 1789, and be more suggestive of the progress made by 
the country since the old végzme came to an end, ‘The new 
members do not care tovundertake the whole responsibility 
of dealing with the question, and accordingly a circular has 
been addressed by the Minister of Commerce to the prin- 
cipal chambres syndicales asking them to say whether 
rational or international should have preference. If the 
chambers of commerce say they are not enthusiastic on the 
subject, as the Government probably anticipates, it may be 
taken for granted that the centenary of the Revolution will 
be celebrated in a different form. 


As the architects of the Renaissance were not blessed 
with illustrated journals, it is not surprising that people are 
growing sceptical about their capabilities, and that occa- 
sionally one finds a great man made to appear as a daw in 
borrowed plumes. It is now the turn of Giorro, who has 
had a long spell of admiration for his Florentine Campanile. 
According to the Courrier de l’Art, Signor MospicNotti 
has been ferretting among the records, and he has come to 
the conclusion that all that can be credited to Giorro are 
his panels near the ground which symbolise the arts and 
‘sciences. It may be true that Grorro began the work, but 
the signor says that the original design, which is suggested 
‘by an existing drawing, was entirely different to what has 
been constructed, for Grorro’s architectural skill was of an 
inferior quality. Instead of faithfully carrying out the design 
ef Griorro, his successors departed from it. ANDREA 
Pisano is supposed to have continued the work. Between 
1350 and 1358 the sole architect of the Campanile and the 
Cathedral, according to Signor MosPiGNoTti, was FRANCESCO 
TALENTI. According to MARCHESE, a mason of that name 
was employed on the cathedral of Orvieto in 1327 ; after- 
wards he studied architecture under FRA Campi, and pro- 
duced much of the ornamental work on Sta. Maria Novella. 
ra JAcopo TALENTI was the architect of a great part of 
that church, and is said to have been much employed by 
the commune. But the connection of any of the family 
with the Campanile has been overlooked, although men- 
tioned by Pucci. It may be mentioned that in 1882 Mr. 
P. E. Macey maintained in this journal that the architect 
was ARNOLFO pI LAPO—a supposition which gave rise to 
some correspondence. 


A DECREE was issued by the King of the Belgians on 
the 3rd inst. appointing the following artists to be members 
of the special commission for the purchase and conservation 
of paintings for the Museum at Antwerp, viz., M. Verwart, 
Director of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp ; 
M. Francois LAMORINIERE, M. ARNOLD DE PRES RossE 
BE CATESBERG, and M. HENRI SCHAEFELS, 


On Monday next Mr. WiLitiam WuirTeE, F.S.A., is to 
read a paper on Wisby, in Gothland, at the Institute of 
Architects. It may be worth while to recall to our readers 
the plan and views of the church of the Holy Ghost in 
Wisby which Mr. Hac contributed to this journal in 1871, 
and the no less interesting article on the town which was 
written by the artist. One of the peculiarities of the build- 
ing is that it had an upper as well as a lower church, each 
having a chancel. In 1877 copies of two more of Mr. 
Haic’s drawings of the Gothland churches were published. 


As far back as 1841 two papers were read at the Institute 
by Mr. JoHN WuiTeE on the Wisby churches, which, he said, 
displayed examples of the use of the Pointed arch and 
other characteristics of the Gothic style at an earlier period 
than can be assigned elsewhere, and hence, he argued, the 
term Gothic may be entitled to a more authentic derivation 
than is usually attributed to it. There is a curious coinci- 
dence in so remote a town being described by two name- 
sakes after a lapse of nearly half a century. 


A PLEASING article on the frieze of the Parthenon, by 
M. Max. Co.iicnon, will be found in the last number of 
L’ Art, which still retains its supremacy among French pub- 
lications. The author adopts the theory which was originally 
suggested in Zhe Architect by Mr. A. S. Murray, that the 
seated figures are to be taken as representing some of the 
dwellers on Olympus, who are occupied in viewing the pro- 
cession. M. CoLLiGNoNn is not carried away by his admira- 
tion, and points out how often the journeymen carvers 
were unable to reach the standard found in the design of 
Puipias. The essay is to form part of a work on the 
sculptor, which is to appear in the series of <Artistes 
célébres. As we are speaking of the Parthenon, we may 
mention that there is a most readable book, by M. 
CHERBULIEZ, Of the French Academy, on the horses which 
are represented, Being one of his early efforts it has been 
overlooked, but it is well worth study, and has the rare merit 
of presenting the subject in several aspects. 


Tue Birmingham Town Council lately presented a 
memorial to the Treasury praying for sanction of a loan 
of 6,150/ for the following purposes, viz.:—For the 
purchase from the Council of the Midland Institute of cer- 
tain portions of the Institute building, for the purposes of 
the Central Free Libraries, 1,300/. ; for defraying the cost 
to the Institute of the alterations rendered necessary by the 
surrender of the said portions of the Institute building, 
also of the cost to the Free Libraries of making the neces- 
sary alterations to divide the libraries from the Institute 
building, together with the cost of connecting and adapt- 
ing the new rooms to the purposes of the library, 1,500/.; 
for furnishing the wing of the reference library, tempo- 
rarily used as an art gallery, with chairs, tables, and 
desks, for the accommodation of readers, 250/. ; together, 
3,0504.; for the purposes of the Constitution Hill Library, 
400/,; for providing fittings, furniture and casts for the 
School of Art, 2,700/ In reply to this application a com- 
munication was received from the ‘Treasury inquiring 
whether, if the proposed loan of 6,150/ under the Free 
Libraries Act of 1885 was consented to, the Corporation 
would undertake by formal resolution to pay it as follows, 
viz.:—As to 1,300/., 1,500/, and 4oo/., in thirty years from 
the date of borrowing ; and as to the sums, making up 
2,950/., in ten years from that date. The Corporation con- 
sidered the arrangement inconvenient, but the Treasury say 
the law in the case is binding, that loans for land and 
buildings are repayable in thirty years, and for furniture and 
fittings of a durable kind in twenty years. 


One of the few representatives of the old school of 
French architects was buried last week in Pére Lachaise 
with all the honours that his brethren of Paris could 
bestow. Francots-Marig THEODORE LABROUSTE was a 
year older than the century, for he was born’in 1799. He 
studied in the adeliers of VAuDoYER and HIpPoLYTE 
Lepas ; but he also attended the classes of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. He was not fortunate in carrying off the 
Prix de Rome until 1827. While in Rome he sent to 
Paris interesting restorations of the Temple of Vesta, the 
Temple of Hercules, and the Etruscan tombs. On his 
return M. LABROUSTE was entrusted with the erection of 
the College Sainte-Barbe. For many years he acted as. 
honorary architect of the Administration de 1’Assistance. 
Publique, and the principal offices were erected under his 
direction. M. LaBrousTE was one of the vice-presidents 
of the Société Centrale, and at the cemetery M. QuEsTEL, the 
president, delivered a discourse on his career, and made 
allusion to that of his brother, the late Henr1 LaBRoustE, 
who was president of the society in 1870. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE WATCHER. 

HIS illustration is a reproduction of a painting by 
Mr. CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE, an American artist 
who resides in Paris, and whose reputation is not confined 
to his country. Mr. PEarcr, having been a pupil of M. 
Bonnat, has studied in a good school, and in this picture, 
as in Zhe Guitar Player, which we published in the early 
part of the year, we see how much can be done with simple 
elements whenever there is style to be a guide for the 

painter’s hand. 


TERRACE HOUSES, MONTREAL. 

HESE five terrace houses have recently been erected. 
In plan and elevation the endeavour has been to 
afford as much variety as possible, consequently none of 
them are exactly alike, but vary in size, arrangement, and 
appearance. ‘They are solidly built, having the basement 
walls built of limestone and the rest of the walls of red 
pressed brick, with dressings of buff Ohio sandstone and a 
little terra-cotta. Specially hard red hanging-tiles were im: 
ported from the Ruabon Works, Wales, and have been used 

in combination with a little half-timber work and plaster. 

Internally, the public rooms, halls, and staircases are 
finished in ash, and have open tile fireplaces and hob and 
‘dog grates from Messrs. SreeL & GARLAND and the Coal- 
brookdale Company, London, and hard-wood ornamental 
mantelpieces. ‘The upper portions of the windows are filled 
in with glass from Messrs. J. & W. Gururte’s studio, 
Glasgow. All the houses are heated throughout by hot- 
water pipes and SPENCE’s improved furnace. 

The houses were built for Mr. G. A. DRumMonp, and 
were erected from the designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. TAYLOR, GORDON & BousFIELD, architects, 
Montreal and London. 


COTTAGE HOSPITAL.’ 
N this building accommodation is provided for five 
males and three females. A superficial or floor space 
of 105 feet anda cubic space of about 1,250 feet are 
allotted to each patient. The sanitary arrangements have 
been carefully considered, and are throughout in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of modern sanitarians. The 
external walls are faced with red facing bricks or weather 
tiles, and architectural appearance is gained by the use of 
simple and inexpensive materials. The roofs are covered 
with brindled Broseley tiles Mr. Atrrep W. Cross, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Hastings, and 56 Chancery Lane, is the 
architect. 


ASHLEY STEAM FLOUR MILL, BEDFORD. 


] “HIS building is well situated near the London and 
North-Western Station at Bedford, from which line 
it has a siding, as also from the Midland line. It is built of 
solid white Gratenhurst bricks on massive concrete founda- 
tions. The structure, which is upwards of too feet in 
length and six storeys in height, is divided into three com- 
partments : the warehouse, engine-room and wheat-cleaning 
chambers, and the mill proper. These all have exterior 
doors opening on te Jandings on each floor and no 
internal communication, thus much reducing risk in case of 
fire. The boiler-house and chimney-shaft are on the east 
side of the building. The mill, which is a model one under 
the new system, is fitted with the latest machinery (five-sack 
plant) by Mr. J. H. Carrer, of Mark Lane. The contract 
was taken by Mr. Geo. Haynes, of Bedford. The engine 
and boiler are by Messrs. GALLoway, of Manchester, the 
whole of the works being designed and carried out under 
the superintendence of Messrs. UsHer & ANnrHony, Archi- 
fects, Bedford. : 


HOUSE AT EFECKENHAM. 

OME time ago we published a perspective view of a 
house which was being built in the Park, Beckenham, 

Kent. We now publish another elevation of the same 
house, showing verandah and balcony leading out of bed 
and dressing-room, and overlooking some very fine park- 
like land of many acres. The house is built of red bricks 
and stone dressings. The roof is boarded, felted, and 
battened, and covered with Broseley tiles. The barge 


boarding, verandah, balcony, and other outside woodwork 
is being done in oak. The architect of the building is Mr. 
G. W. Cooper, of No. 7 John Street, Bedford Row, and 
Beckenham, Kent. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


[QE fourth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
last Friday evening, the qth inst., Mr. J. A. Gotch, vice- 
president, in the chair. 

After the minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed, a letter from Mr. W. H. White was read, to say that he 
had a few pamphlet copies left of the paper he lately read to 
the members of the Leeds Architectural Association, and that 
he should be happy to give them to members of the Architec- 
tural Association on their making personal application. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON, hon. secretary, drew the attention of 
the members to page 64 of the Brown-book, referring to the 
proposed Water-Colour Class, to make arrangements for which 
it was necessary that members desirous of joining the class 
should notify the same to Mr. W. Hilton Nash before March 31 
prox. 

Mr. G. BLAGROVE then read a paper on 

Ventilation of Private Dwellings. 

Mr. Blagrove began his paper by referring to the atmo- 
sphere, its chemical components or gases, how it was affected 
and vitiated by the requirements of vegetation and human 
beings, and noticed what various authorities had put forward 
in respect to ventilation. He showed that exhaled air did not 
diffuse itself uniformly. It had a tendency to ascend, being 
lighter than the air at ordinary temperatures. The supply 
of air might be kept practically pure by introducing fresh air at 
the lower part of the room, while the foul air found its exit at 
the ceiling level. To his mind the problem of perfect ventila- 
tion depended on the rate at which foul air ascended and at the 
rate at which it was diffused. Mr. Blagrove then went on to 
say: — 

As regards the capacity of outlet tubes, that must of course 
depend upon the velocity of the outflow, which is governed by 
the difference of temperature between the foul air and the 
surrounding atmosphere, and, in fact, varies directly as the 
square root of that difference. It is greater according to the 
length of the extraction-flue, provided that the foul air is not 
chilled in its passage. With an average difference of 3 degrees 
in a tube or flue 10 feet long, the velocity will be about 5,000 
feet per hour, or an outlet of one foot superficial capacity will 
extract sufficient for ten persons. An outlet 4} inches by 
3 inches, or of about 14 square inches capacity, would, under 
these circumstances, suffice for one person; and this is the 
allowance which should be made. Of course, if we have any 
artificial means of extraction, much less will do; but such 
means are generally too expensive to be adopted in private 
dwellings. Natural ventilation—that-in which we depend for 
our extracting power upon the difference between the specific 
gravities of warm and cold air—is that on which we must 
chiefly rely. It is well to remember that foul air is heavier 
than pure air when both are at the same temperature, as we 
shall thus understand the danger of allowing the former to 
become chilled. 

Probably a bedroom is the most difficult apartment to 
ventilate satisfactorily during the night. In an average room 
let us consider what happens. The air of the room is warmer 
than that outside, and consequently it ascends the chimney in 
a central column, while there is a certain amount of down- 
draught—usually very little—in the sides and angles of the flue. 
The air abstracted from the room is chiefly supplied through 
the crevices of the door, and as it comes from the interior of 
the house it is therefore very far from being pure. Unless the 
staircase windows are kept open, the house will be largely 
supplied with air from the lower part, that is, through the 
crevices of external doors. Such air will be impregnated with 
impurities, some of which will be drawn from the sewer 
gratings in the roads, through which authorities persist in 
allowing our streets to be poisoned. This air, such as it is, is 
chiefly available for ventilating our bedrooms, and it partially 
purifies the air up to the level of the fireplace opening, scarcely 
disturbing the air above it. Woe betide the sleeper if his bed’ 
be above this level, for he will pass the night in a stratum of 
air which will continually grow more and more impure. Archi- 
tects generally keep down the height of a fireplace opening to 
within a reasonable proportion of its width, and, as bedroom 
fireplaces are never very wide, we have in most houses some 
wretched little pigeon-holes to do duty as ventilators. If the 
sleeper’s condition be generally bad in a room containing a 
fireplace, what must it be in a room which has none? We 
may safely assume that if it were not for cracks and crevices in 
imperfectly constructed windows and doors, many persons 
would be suffocated, and this is one argument in favour of 
“ jerry” building. ; 
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There should be outlets in or near the ceiling. 
your outlet at any level below the ceiling, you will have a con- 
stant stratum of foul air down to that level, and it will be liable 
to pollute the remaining air of the room. There may be any 
number of outlets, which may take the form of ornamental per- 
forations, but they should all communicate by outlet tubes with 
one flue carried up the wall. If you have two or more extrac- 
tion-flues to the same room there is always the danger of a 
down-draught being established in one of them, through differ- 
ences of atmospheric pressure. In order to maintain a constant 
up-current in an extraction-flue, the flue must be carried down 
below the level where the foul air enters it, to some point where 
cold air can be admitted. This can easily be done in external 
walls by means of gratings. In internal walls the flues may be 
carried down to a cellar in the basement, into which air can be 
admitted through tubes or gratings. We should then consider 
that a column of air, equal in height to the entire atmosphere, 
is pressing upon the opening at the lower end of the flue, while 
a column of the same height, minus the height of the foul air 
in the flue, is pressing upon the top, the result being an up- 
current. I have known extraction-flues closed at the top and 
provided with side gratings only. This I conceive to be a 
mistake, as the air blowing in through this grating may acquire 
a downward direction, checking the up-flow of foul air. There 
should always be a vertical opening, for there is no apparent 
reason why foul air should behave differently to smoke, and its 
upward passage may be assisted by means of louvred gratings 
let into the sides of a stack. Boyle’s or other extractors are 
undoubtedly useful. Their operation depends upon the prin- 
ciple that a current of air blowing across an opening causes a 
partial vacuum which creates an up-current, as exemplified in 
the well-known apparatus for diffusing scent by means of two 
glass tubes; but of course no dependence can be placed upon 
these extractors in calm weather. 

There is always a danger of foul air being retarded in its 
passage to an extraction-flue by the pressure of cold air already 
there. The difficulty has sometimes been obviated by convey- 
ing all the outlet tubes into one large foul-air chamber, say, in 
the roof. Thence the foul air is carried into the extraction-flue, 
and it is found that a steady outflow is better maintained 
through a tube, when it is backed up, so to speak, by the 
pressure of this large body of foul air behind it. 

There are artificial aids to extraction which may be invoked 
in ordinary dwellings, the most important one being heat. As 
I have before hinted, extraction by fan engines is too expensive 
to be adopted for small buildings, but I would suggest that it 
might be possible to design a terrace of houses with two towers 
—one for extraction and one for supply—which might be made 
pleasing architectural features. Sometimes extraction-flues 
have been carried up inside a large kitchen flue. When the 
kitchen is placed at the top of the house, as recommended by 
Dr. Richardson in his “ Hygeia,” the heat of the kitchen fire 
can be utilised for warming the upper extremities of the extrac- 
tion-flues, and increasing the current in them. An outlet-tube 
should never be conveyed into a smoke-flue, partly on account 
of the danger of the smoke being occasionally driven back into 
the room, but chiefly because the outlet-tubes may become 
partially choked with soot. If the smoke-flues were carried 
down to a ventilation cellar in the basement, the up-current in 
them would be greatly increased, to the probable prevention of 
what is termed “smoky chimneys.” The current could always 
be reduced, if necessary, by partially closing the register. The 
chimney could be swept from above with a sweep’s brush let 
down by a rope, and all the soot would pass into the cellar 
instead of into the room. I am told that this plan is adopted 
in Berlin. 

With regard to the introduction of fresh air into houses, 
this forms, perhaps, the most difficult part of our subject, on 
account of the dangers arising from draughts when no special 
means are adopted for warming the inflow. To insure the 
greatest possible purity of supply, the air should not be admitted 
very near the ground ; therefore, for ground-floor and basement 
rooms it is advisable to provide inlet flues. Any tubes or 
gratings used for this purpose ought to be of galvanised iron, 
or some material not liable to rust, because, in the process of 
rusting, oxygen is absorbed from the air. We ought to con- 
sider the true nature of what is called draught in deciding how 
fresh air is to be introduced into a room, So long as the air is 
colder than the surface of our bodies, it will absorb heat from 
them ; and while the air in contact with our bodies is con- 
tinually being changed, it continually presents fresh capacity 
for absorbing heat. This is why air at, say, 60 degrees, in 
motion, may really feel colder to us than air at 40 degrees when 
atrest. If, therefore, there is to be a certain amount of motion 
set up in the air of a room, the more that motion is distributed 
the less will it be felt. Hence, if we place the outlets in the 


highest part of a room, we ought to place our inlets in the 


lowest part. Air will rush into a warmer medium with great 
velocity, and if we provide the same capacity for inlet as for 


outlet flues, we may be quite certain of being upon the safe 


side. The next thing is to provide for distributing the inlets 


If you put. 


inside our rooms. If the air is admitted from a flue or external 
grating, it may be conveyed by a pipe or channel under the 
floor to the opposite side of the room, where it can be carried 
behind the skirting. Where doors occur, the pipe may pass 
beneath them, and up again into the skirting. Holes should be 
formed in this pipe for the escape of air, and at the point where 
the pipe is first carried up behind the skirting, and where the 
air-pressure is consequently greatest; these holes may be nine 
inches or six inches apart, and of about one-inch capacity, and 
their interspacing should rapidly diminish to two inches or 
three inches as they pass along the adjacent sides of the room. 
The object of this is, of course, to equalise the velocity of the 
inflow. Ornamental perforations should be placed in the skirt- 
ing, and filled in with perforated zinc. By these means the 
inflow is subdivided into minute streams, and mingles with the 
air of the room, becoming warmed by it, and thus producing no 
violent change of temperature. Captain Douglas Galton has. 
stated that the velocity of inflow into a room should not exceed 
one foot, or at most two feet, per second to avoid draught. 1 
find it is easy to obtain inlet areas amounting to eighty square 
inches in capacity in the skirting of a room 12 feet square ; and 
if 2,000 cubic feet per hour, which is enough for four persons,, 
be introduced, the inflowing velocity will not exceed 3,500 feet 
per hour, or less than one foot per second—a limit which I 
think safe. 

Some means ought to be provided for controlling the supply, 
which is apt to rush in with too great a velocity when there is. 
much difference between the external and internal tempera- 
tures. This may be done by means of a choke-valve in the 
main inlet-pipe, or by adjustable louvres outside. By either of 
these means the inflow could be partially or entirely checked 
at will. 

There are some other methods of introducing fresh air, to 
which I should like to call attention. We are all tolerably 
familiar with the simple device of putting a bead of extra depth 
to a window-cill, which enables the lower sash to be raised so 
as to admit the air only between the meeting-rails. An ingenious. 
contrivance has recently been patented by Mr. W. Pope for 
converting the cased frame of a sash into a ventilation-flue. 
The air is admitted between a set of louvres placed in the 
lower part of the pulley-stile outside, and it enters the room 
through another set of louvres in the upper part on the inside. 
The outer louvres are so arranged that they can be partly or 
entirely closed by turning a small knob inside. Mr. Pope calls 
this “ pulley-stile ventilation,” and it is obvious that it could be 
introduced into any house without much difficulty or expense. 
A method of so-called ventilation by diffusion has been men- 
tioned. It consists in fixing fine gauze in an opening, so that a 
constant interchange between the external and internal air is 
carried on, it is said, without perceptible draught. If a proper 
outlet is provided in a room containing a fireplace, it will be 
found that a considerable amount of cold air will rush down 
the chimney; and if there is any other means of supply 
it may be advisable to close the register when no fire is 
lighted. Otherwise I would suggest the use of a species of 
chimney-board, which would be, in fact, a frame filled in with 
fine wire gauze or perforated zinc. By this means the inflow 
would be distributed, and its velocity diminished. When a fire 
is burning, a warmed supply might be obtained by converting 
the jambs of a chimneypiece into a species of Tobin tubes. I 
do not regard the Tobin system as thoroughly satisfactory. It 
appears to me that by directing the current of fresh air towards 
the ceiling, whence it is afterwards diffused, the inflow is at 
once mixed with the foulest air in the room, which it chills, con- 
denses, and brings down with it. If the inflow does not main- 
tain its upward direction, an unpleasant draught is felt by those 
who happen to sit near the ventilator. This is the case with 
hopper ventilators, or with top lights hinged to casement tran- 
soms, even when furnished with side gussets. I have seen 
hopper ventilators very artistically treated by having pictures or 
ornamental mirrors placed in front of them, and tilted forward 
at the required angle. This mode of decoration is applicable 
to the Sheringham ventilator, which can be partly or entirely 
closed at will. When the supply is warmed, such means of 
inlet are satisfactory enough, and might be made available for 
ventilating rooms from halls or corridors, where the air is 
tolerably pure, especially when the products of combustion 
from artificial lights are carried off by special tubes, as was 
done in the Sanitary House at the Health Exhibition. > 

The foregoing appear to me to be the principal means of 
ventilation at our disposal in private dwellings, where no special 
heating apparatus is provided. Where that is the case the 
whole problem of domestic ventilation changes its complexion ; 
for it can then be conducted upon principles which are also 
applicable to public buildings. f 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that in his experience the ques- 
tion of ventilation without draughts was the difficulty, and the” 
paper read seem to confirm this; and the choice lay between 
two evils, either of being chilled or asphyxiated. He lived 
in an old house in the country and his bedroom had no fire- 
place at all, and yet he was alive to say so. He believed inlets 
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for pure air were required. If outlets were provided they would 
act as inlets unless given sufficient work to do. His faith was 
practically in ventilation by Tobin tubes. 

Mr. COLE A. ADAMS proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Blagrove for his paper. He believed that before practical 
results could be reached a series of experiments were wanted. 
On account of the expense it was not likely that they could be 
conducted unless by the State. In ventilating private houses 
in most cases they must probably fall back on some such prin- 
ciple as that of the Tobin shaft, but where cost had not to be 
_ considered other methods could be used. Mr. Adams spoke of 
the Boyd warm-air grates, largely used by Mr. Robson in the 
London Board Schools, in terms of approval. Also of various 
means by which the hall and staircase could be warmed, so 
that when doors were opened there was no rush of cold air into 
the rooms. 

Mr. SLATER seconded the vote of thanks, which was also 
supported by Mr. Farrow, Mr. Leonard Stokes, Mr. H. D. 
Appleton, and Mr. J. O. Smith, after which the vote of thanks 
was put to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. BLAGROVE replied, and the meeting terminated. 


THE SULTAN’S ART TREASURY. 


'] ‘HE favour of an order to visit the royal palace of Dolma 
Bagtache on the Bosphorus having been granted to Mr. 
J. C. Robinson, F.S.A., the following account of the art treasures 
in the building has been contributed to the Zzsmes by that 
gentleman :— 

Constantinople, intensely interesting and impressive withal, 
is but as an empty shadow of the past—a tomb, a field of burnt- 
out ashes. An earthquake wave, indeed, might almost have 
passed over it, so completely have the myriad vestiges of olden 
things been swept away and scattered. Not, however, such 
fatality! Sufficient for this wreckage have been the twin forces 
of fanaticism and ignorance. The Turk has spared one, and 
one only, capital monument of old Constantinople, and on that 
he has put a mark of horrid explanation. Some eight or ten 
feet up, on one of the inner marble walls of Santa Sophia, is 
shown the shadowy impress of an outstretched hand, imprinted 
of old in blood, and faintly ensanguined still. To that height, 
it is said, the bespattered gore stains rose, when, four centuries 
ago, the Turk slew to the last man the shrieking crowd of 
priests and people who had taken refuge in the holy fane. 
Imagination still vivifies this faded handprint with a weird and 
dreadful energy, and one almost expects to see it move and 
trace in lines of blood or of fire, as at the Nineveh feast, an 
awful record of destruction, or tke presage of a coming doom. 
Fit manifesto this of the destroying Turk. But surely the con- 
quering hand had spared endless treasures of art ; surely there 
yet remained in the Sultan’s treasury wonderful relics of old 
Byzantine Caesars—gold-mounted cups and vases of sardonyx and 
crystal, gems and cameos of ancient Greece. Here, too, if 
anywhere, that phoenix of antiquity, the Murrhine vase itself, 
might perhaps be found lurking in some obscure nook. 
Glorious jewelled crowns of conquered sovereigns, orbs and 
sceptres, silken robes with jewelled orphreys, golden armour, 
ivory caskets, diptychs and triptychs in rich enamelled frame- 
works, mosaics ‘and splendid pendent jewels, manuscripts 
despoilea from old western libraries with gem-beset and gold- 
embossed covers, rich vessels of the altar even, trophies of the 
triumphs of Islam—who knows what else of rarity unheard of? 
Alas! of all these the sultan’s treasury contains scarcely a 
vestige. The destroying hand of the’ Osmanli has broken, 
shattered, melted down, burnt—in a word, clean made away 
with all such ancient relics. The sultan’s treasury, then, of my 
imagination, proved to be a dream only, a Barmecide feast, 
and the awakening blow was a severe one. 

Yet this treasury is in reality an intensely interesting accu- 
mulation of things rare and costly, fitted above all to captivate 
and impress the touring sightseer of the western world, if ever 
it were to be made accessible to him, interspersed, moreover, 
with splendid Oriental things of strange and novel. types, 
demanding close scrutiny and careful note from the art 
specialist. 

The sultan’s treasury is not, however, accessible to mankind 
in general; on the contrary, permission to explore its recesses 
is a matter of high favour requiring special diplomatic inter- 
cession and the issue of an /rvad¢ by the sovereign himself-——a 
mandate as solemn and potential in form as if peace and war or 
life and death hung upon it. pm 

There is nothing specially impressive in the outward aspect 
of the old seraglio. The old Byzantine walls of circumvallation 
studded with square flanking towers, are almost the only very 
ancient features of the place. The buildings within, a large 
section of which were swept away by fire a few years ago, are a 
vast confusing aggregate of structures of all dates and periods, 
comprising huge, formless blocks of buildings connected together 
by arcades and corridors, detached kiosks, &c., seemingly 


pitched here, there, and anywhere without plan or method. 
Altogether the place has a bewildering and incomprehensible 
look, and one can easily imagine the big, windowless blocks of 
buildings, honeycombed with dark, shriek-stifling cells and old 
Blue Beard chambers full of forgotten horrors. Avenues of 
huge cypresses and vast hollow-trunked plane trees, evidently 
of great antiquity, lead up to, or fill the centres of the courts 
and esplanades, while, towering high above them, are seen the 
huge dome and lofty minarets of Santa Sophia, abutting close 
upon the walls of the world-famed enclosure. 

The building in which the treasury is housed has a wide 
loggia or corridor in front, and the back wall on either side of 
the central door is glazed in and forms a case in which is 
arranged a vast collection of ancient arms and armour. Un- 
fortunately the specimens are only imperfectly seen, for the 
glass is crusted with dirt in the manner of old wine bottles, and 
it has probably never been cleaned since it was put in place. 
The arms are nearly all of Oriental origin, and a considerable 
proportion of them of historic note. Several suits of mixed 
chain and plate mail, richly damascened with gold and silver, 
are the authentic panoplies of sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
sultans. Sabres, scimitars, daggers, battle-axes, shields, bows, 
quivers, sheaves of arrows, matchlocks, pistols, and ancient fire- 
arms of every pattern, and from every part of the Eastern world, 
are represented in bewildering variety. It is probable that many 
of the specimens are as old as the early years of the Turkish 
domination in the fifteenth century, and only a small propor- 
tion would seem to be of more recent date than the end of the 
seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century. This part 
of the arms collection has its continuation or complement in a 
still more numerous series of weapons within doors, the latter 
comprising the more costly and splendid gold-mounted, jewelled, 
and enamelled specimens. 

A high official, the keeper of the imperial treasury, and a 
staff of no less than thirty sub-officers and attendants, were 
assembled at the unlocking of the door. This in itself was a 
picturesque, formal ceremony, apparently of prescriptive usage. 
The officers and attendants ranged themselves in two lines 
facing each other and leading up to the doorway, and a green 
velvet bag containing the massive keys was passed along to the 
principal official, who in a solemn manner took out the keys 
one by one, and apparently compared and verified them in the 
presence of a couple of coadjutors. When the outer wooden 
door was opened a massive barrier of wrought iron was dis- 
closed, crossed by several long bars or bolts, on which were 
hung heavy padlocks. One by one these were opened and 
removed, and at last the ponderous gate swung upon its creak- 
ing hinges, and the well-guarded precincts were entered, on my 
part with expectation strung up to the highest pitch and with 
delightful feelings of child-world awe, as if it were a plunge 
into an enchanted open-sesame cave from which there might 
perchance be ng exit. Very cave-like and mysterious indeed 
is the first aspect of the three great square, lofty rooms, ew szzte 
with each other, occupied by the collection. The rooms are 
dimly lit by grated windows high up in the walls, and a gallery 
with a low balustrade surrounds them at mid height. The 
deep old-fashioned glazed cases containing the bulk of the 
objects, especially those in the lower storey, are thus quite in 
the shade. 

On the whole, the first room is the richest in notable objects. 
The most conspicuous, though by no means the most interest- 
ing, thing is a great throne or divan of beaten gold, occupying 
the entire centre of the room, set with pearls, rubies, and 
emeralds, thousands on thousands in number, covering the 
entire surface in a geometrical mosaic pattern. This specimen 
of barbaric magnificence was a spoil of war taken from one of 
the Shahs of Persia.* 

Infinitely more interesting and beautiful, however, is another 
canopied throne or divan, placed in the upper storey of the 
same room. ‘This is a genuine and most interesting work of 
old Turkish art, doubtless made some time during the second 
half of the sixteenth century. In shape not unlike one of the 
tall mosque pulpits, this throne is a raised square seat, on which 
the Sultan sat cross-legged. At each angle rises a square 
vertical shaft, supporting a dome-shaped canopy, with a minaret 
or pinnacle surmounted by a rich gold and jewelled finial. 
The back is panelled or closed in, as if by a cloth of estate, 
and there is a footstool in front for aid in ascending the high 
raised seat. The entire height of the throne is nine or ten feet, 
the materials precious woods—ebony, sandal-wood, &c.— 
encrusted or inlaid with tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, silver, 
and gold. The entire piece is decorated inside and out with a 
branching floriated design in mother-of-pearl, marqueterie, in 


* A label card in French, placed near this throne, states that ‘Ce 
trone a été pri (séc) et envoye en 1514 pendant la guerre de Sultan 
Selim I. contre le Chah de Perse Ismail.” Notwithstanding this 
circumstantial account, it would surprise me much if this costly but 
tasteless piece of furniture were really older than the second half of the 
last century. The en‘ire style of the piece recalls well-known Indo- 
Persian types. of gzas/-modern origin, 
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the style of the fine early Persian painted tiles, wonderfully 
intricate and in admirable taste, and the centre of each of the 
principal leaves and flowers is set with splendid cabochon 
gems, fine balas rubies, emeralds, sapphires, pearls, &c. 
Pendent from the roof of the canopy, and occupying a position 
which would be directly over the head of the Sultan when 
seated on the throne, is a golden cord, on which is hung a large 
heart-shaped ornament of gold, chased and perforated with 
floriated work, and beneath it again a huge uncut emerald of 
fine colour, but of irregular triangular shape, nearly 4 inches in 
diameter and 14 inches thick. 

Richly decorated arms and armour form a conspicuous 
feature of the contents of all the three rooms. The most 
notable work in this class in the first apartment is a splendid 
suit of mixed chain and plate mail, wonderfully damascened 
and jewelled, worn by Sultan Murad IV. in 1638, at the taking 
of Bagdad. Near to it is a scimitar, probably part of the 
panoply of the same monarch. Both the hilt and the greater 
portion of the broad scabbard of this weapon are encrusted with 
large table diamonds forming chequer work, all the square 
stones being regularly and symmetrically cut and of exactly the 
same size—upwards of half an inch across. The chequer work 
of table diamonds seems to have been a favourite motive of old 
Turkish jewellery, for there is another sumptuous work of art in 
the same room similarly adorned. This is a massive cylindrical 
tankard in solid gold. The handle, cover, and a raised band 
round the centre of the drum or body of this piece are 
admirably chiselled with floriated and cartouche ornamenta- 
tion. Judging from the style of decoration shown in 
these details, this tankard would seem to be of German, 
or more probably Hungarian, work of the second half of the 
sixteenth century. As in the sword previously described, a 
chequer work of flat table diamonds covers the entire cylindrical 
body of the tankard, which is some g inches high and about 
6 inches in diameter. The stones, although of rather smaller 
size than those of the sword, are also exactly square and of 
equal dimensions. There can, I think, be little doubt that this 
incrustation of diamonds was a Turkish embellishment super- 
added on the original work. From rough calculation, I 
imagine there must be upwards of 2,000 diamonds on this piece 
alone. The backs of the wall cases are hung with splendid 
velvet saddle-cloths embroidered and set with jewels, several 
of them being literally stiff with gems. One in particular I 
noticed, 7 feet or 8 feet square, ornamented with a beautiful 
diapered pattern closely covering the entire surface in fine 
regularly-chosen pearls of the size of large peas. It is hard to 
choose and specify particular things in such an emdarras de 
richesses, but another fine and unusual-looking thing dwells in 
my mind in connection with the category of arms. This is a 
golden helmet of somewhat cylindrical or beehive shape, also 
set with fine gems. In the low half-light of the glazed case 
and in the hurry and excitement of endeavoureto grasp and, as 
it were, take mental photographs of a thousand differently 
interesting things, this helmet struck meas being of especial 
note, evidently of Persian origin, with something even of 
Sassanian aspect. Next to this should be noticed a pair of 
massive chiselled gold stirrups, masterpieces of intricate design 
and delicate execution. Splendid enamelled  jewel-hilted 
daggers, sabres, scimitars, maces, battle-axes, &c., literally by 
the score, well deserve separate mention, which it is neverthe- 
less impossible to accord them. 

The glazed cases in all the three rooms are filled with 
thousands of things of all kinds, distributed without any order 
or system ; in short, the most delightful confusion reigns every- 
where. It must be said, however, that a great proportion of 
these things are of the commonest and most trivial kind. Side 
by side, indeed, with splendid objects of Oriental curiosity, 
of fabulous intrinsic value, may be seen modern French and 
Viennese clocks, gaudy modern china vases with hideous metal 
mounts, musical boxes, Geneva enamelled watches, cases of 
duelling pistols and revolvers, knives, forks, and silver spoons, 
inlaid toothpick, cigar and card-cases, and endless other bric- 
a-brac of the last and present centuries. It was somewhat 
surprising, however, to find an entire absence of the costlier 
and more noteworthy articles of old French and other European 
bijouterie. The Turkish Sultans must, nevertheless, have 
received as presents alone from various European Powers a 
vast mass of precious objets @art, such as gold enamelled 
snuff-boxes and étuis, Sévres, Dresden, and other European 
rare china, rich ormolu mounted furniture, candelabra, &c. 
The impression, it is true, prevails that a great mass of treasure 
of this kind is packed up and stowed away somewhere in the 
original cases in which the specimens were received. I could, 
however, get no definite information on this head, and it is 
more than probable that the supposition is unfounded. A more 
likely explanation of the lacune in the collection is the fact that 
the Sultans themselves have always been liberal donors, and 
that in the course of years the costly bijoux, &c., of European 
origin received by them, when in after times they had attained 
the status of vecherché curiosities, were given away to dis- 
criminating pashas, ambassadors, and Court ladies, the vacant 


places in the Treasury shelves being hastily filled up with 
whatever of good, bad, or indifferent curiosities came first 
to hand. .A similar explanation doubtless holds in regard 
to the large bowls, cups, and vases filled with gold ‘and 
silver coins, uncut gems, and pearls, of which there are a 
great number distributed through the rooms. I noticed, 
indeed, that the coins, of which a small proportion only were 
of the nobler metal, were mostly of comparatively modern 
issues, and the gems for the most part mere worthless pebbles 
by comparison with the splendid jewels everywhere to be seen 
in place in the ancient art objects in juxtaposition with them. 
These bowls full of money and gems are, in fact, doubtless a 
survival—a mere perfunctory representation only—of the old 
régime, when tangible wealth was heaped up and ostentatiously 
displayed to the wondering eyes of humble mortals as an 
attribute of power. Pram 

A splendid series of large crystal, jade, and onyx vases, 
bott'es, bowls, &c., mostly of Persian and Indian work, inlaid’ 
with gold and set with innumerable rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
&c., must not be forgotten; some of these pieces, especially 
the crystals, are of great size and very unusual shapes, and 
many of them are doubtless of considerable antiquity. Among 
these are the only specimens of Medizval Western European 
origin worth noticing in the collection. These are two large 
octagonal crystal ewers of well-known Gothic type. One of 
these retains its beautiful and most quaint ancient, silver-gilt- 
handle, cover, and projecting spout, the latter in the shape of a 
grotesque dragon’s neck and head. The other and larger 
piece, upwards of nine inches high, has lost its original’ 
mounts, and a jewelled gold lid of Turkish work of compara- 
tively recent date has been adapted to it; and not improbably’ 
these pieces and certain ancient manuscripts in the library are 
all that remains of the spoils of Matthias Corvinus, or the. 
Paleologi. A curious series of Oriental porcelain bowls and 
cups, inlaid in the same style as the crystals with gold filaments 
and cabochon jewels, ought not to be forgotten ; of these there 
are some forty or fifty specimens. In the section of Oriental 
porcelain there is a notable series of ancient blue and white 
Oriental vases, bottles, and other shaped pieces, some with 
very remarkable silver-gilt mountings, doubtless old sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century Turkish additions. It is curious, how- 
ever, that these blue and white pieces and a few very massive 
specimens of Celadon green china, evidently of great antiquity, 
are the only examples of Chinese porcelain which the collection 
contains, other than a number of quite modern and worthless 
vases, evidently recently purchased in the bazaars. My im- 
pression is that the more attractive and showy-coloured pieces 
of ancient date have been gradually weeded out from the collec- 
tion, either as presents or for the decoration of palaces, &c. 
The residue, probably numbering about a couple of hundred 
pieces, would nevertheless furnish a very attractive field for the — 
inspection of the professed “blue and white china” collector. 
I must omit all notice of very many unique and often charming 
objects of Oriental origin. A word only of allusion to many 
wonderful specimens of old Persian enamelled work may be 
permitted. On looking through my note-book I find there 
would yet be a lengthy catalogue of things to descant upon, but 
it would be tedious and out of place to dwell upon them in 
detail in your columns. 

The principal attraction of the second apartment is a col- 
lection of the costumes or state robes of all the sultans of 
Turkey from Mahomed II. (1453) down to Sultan Mahmoud, 
who died in 1839. The robes are set up on lay figures, without 
faces or heads, the huge turbans being simply placed on the 
shoulders in the well-known Turkish gravestone style. The 
effect at first sight of the four-and-twenty dummies ranged 
round the upper storey of the room is perhaps slightly ludicrous, 
the Jast effigy of the file decidedly so, for poor Sultan Mahmoud’s 
left-off suit is no other than a very badly-made modern field- 
marshal’s uniform of orthodox Austrian or Russian type. The 
contrast with the ample caftans, flowing under-garments, and 
stately jewelled turbans which, if these effigies are to be taken 
au sérieux, all his predecessors seem to have worn with scarcely 
a shade of difference in fashion, is most distressing. Mahmoud 
was the last of the great sultans, and a Grand Signior in truth 
as in title, but his pitiful simulacrum here at the end of the 
rank looks as if it had been hustled and jostled about by those 
of his true national ancestors, and finally pushed into a corner 
in an unspeakable frenzy of contempt. How far and in 
what measure these costumes are genuine is an interesting 
question not easy to be determined. ‘That they are really one 
and all what they pretend to be—z.e., the veritable garments 
worn by the respective sultans—is not for a moment to be 
credited. I have no doubt, indeed, that the show as a 
complete series has come into existence in comparatively 
recent times. On the other hand, I think that several of 
the costumes, even of the sultans of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries, may really be in part, if not 
wholly, authentic. Others, again, seem, to have been made 
up partly with genuine articles of regal costume and partly 
completed with modern or semi-modern materials. The effigies 
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of the Conqueror and his immediate successors are evidently 
not of the period, and one suspicious circumstance is that from 
the beginning to the end of the series, with the exception of 
poor Sultan Mahmoud’s vile outer casing, there is scarcely any 
difference in the cut or fashion of the several garments. In 
short, these effigies of old sultans—Mahomeds, Bajasets, Selims, 
and Suleimans, who in the flesh flourished centuries apart, 
might be interchanged and shuffled about without the slightest 
appearance of break of sequence or incongruity. All the 
turbans are enriched with splendid jewelled plume ornaments 
or aigrettes, and each figure has a magnificent dagger inserted 
in the waistband. Every one of these splendid weapons is a 
masterpiece of art, and in these there is evidently considerable 
difference in age and origin. Some of them seem to be of 
Persian and Indian work. One splendid example has a hilt of 
chiselled steel, in perforated work, enriched with gold inlay 
worthy of Cellini himself. The hilt of another is entirely formed 
by a huge single emerald. Other such hilts and scabbards are 
studded over with exquisite enamelled work, cabochon rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, and table diamonds. In these details, as 
in the jewelled turban plumes, the profusion of splendid gems 
is absolutely bewildering. In one of the aigrettes I especially 
noticed, in the rosette at the base of the plume, three magnifi- 
cent stones, two emeralds, and a balas or spinel ruby, each of 
which cannot be less than an inch and a half across. 

Perhaps, after all, the most noteworthy thing about these 
costumes is the splendid assortment of fine ancient textile 
materials, which they exhibit. All the caftans or outer robes 
are of magnificent figured brocades, the pattern of each a 
masterpiece of Oriental design, wrought out in fine silk, gold, 
and silver, of texture rich and thick enough to almost stand on 
end by itself. eThe under-garments again are nearly all of 
figured silks of the most exquisite and varied patterns. 

In the third chamber amid a vast accumulation of rare and 
costly things—arms, crystals, china, and miscellaneous objects 
of Oriental origin—are undoubtedly scores of specimens, which 
would furnish glowing and attractive descriptions for a cata- 
logue, but I fear I have already dwelt too Jong on works the 
most notable characteristics of which are, after all, rather 
Oriental splendour and magnificence than art or historic 
interest. 

I must pass over with a few words only visits to some of the 
other and older parts of the Seraglio buildings, notably to two 
detached octagonal kiosks of sixteenth-century work, entirely 
lined with finely-painted old Persian tiles, the woodwork in 
beautiful mosaics or z7¢ars¢atura of coloured wood, tortoise- 
shell, and mother-of-pearl. In an ancient audience-hall is 
another great canopied divan throne of gilt and perforated and 
enamelled metal work, and a very curious chimneypiece, with a 
high, hanging, funnel-shaped hood, also of the same material 
and style, chiselled with floriated scroll work in admirable taste, 
may be mentioned in passing. These are both works of the 
early years of the sixteenth century, and are certainly among 
the oldest and most interesting specimens of Turkish design 
now extant in Constantinople. 

Another of these kiosks, an octagonal, dome-shaped build- 
ing, of no great size, contains the Sultan’s ancient library, and 
here there remains to ngiice a yet somewhat unsolved mystery. 
Perhaps the books, some two thousand or three thousand 
in number, all in manuscript, have been critically examined by 
competent authorities, perhaps not. I could get no certain 
information on this point. It is said, at any rate, that some 
forty or fifty manuscripts from the library of Matthias Corvinus 
are still among them. The dumb-looking tomes are all 
enveloped in outer leather cases, and they are arranged in 
vertical piles one upon another, not in horizontal rows. Once 
upon a time this roomfull of books was the cynosure of all the 
learned men in the world, for there was a rooted belief that 
this was the veritable library of the old Byzantine Emperors, 
which had escaped the destruction of all things precious and 
beautiful at the taking of Constantinople. Here, if anywhere, 
it was supposed were the inedited classics of Greece and Rome, 
complete and all eloquent, ready to burst their very bindings 
with desire to speak again to the modern world. The Lorenzos 
and Politians, the Bembos and Scaligeri fretted and fumed and 
yearned to solve this mystery, but in their days no Christian 
footsteps could enter these precincts. Even Louis of France, 
the great be-periwigged, and his forty immortals failed igno- 
miniously when they tried two hundred years ago to get access 
to these renowned books. I fear, however, all this was but a 
brightly-tinted bubble which swelled till it burst, or, perhaps it 
may have lasted till some mere peripatetic book-hunter pricked 
it furtively in our own time, for it is now, at least, understood 
that there are no inedited classic manuscripts in the Sultan’s 
library, nor any remains of the old Byzantine Palace books. 
Probably there are well-informed book-lovers who could let us 
know what there really is of value in this famous repository. 
For myself, I saw the outer husks and bindings only. 


Sir P. Cunliffe Owen will deliver the prizes at the Chiswick 
School of Art on Thursday next. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual dinner of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society was held on Monday evening at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Leeds. Mr. J. W. Connon, President of the 
Society, was supported by a large number of the principal 
architects of the town and county. The Mayor (Ald. Gaunt), © 
Mr. E. Christian (President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects), Mr. H. R. Gough (President of the Society of 
Architects), Mr. G. T. Redmayne (President-elect of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects), Principal Bodington (of the 
Yorkshire College), the Rev. C. Hargrove, Mr. Wigfell 
(American Consul), Mr. W. H. White, Mr. France (Bradford), 
Mr. J. Lupton, Mr. J. Hepper, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Fraser, and 
Mr. Corson were also among the gentlemen present. 

The Mayor proposed the toast of “ The Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society.” If this had been a question of 
politics he could have talked for an hour. If it had been a 
question of education he could have talked for a considerable 
time. If it had been a question of the trade or of the streets 
of Leeds he could have talked for any length of time. But all 
he could say of architecture was that we expected our archi- 
tects to make our houses more beautiful and more healthy, and 
that we had in Yorkshire some of the best architects in the 
world, who were producing works beautiful to look upon. 

Mr. Connon, in responding, said that there could be no 
doubt that their Society had done very much to improve the 
general tone of the architects of Leeds and cf the county of 
York. It had done much not only to introduce a feeling of 
good fellowship, but to increase the means of education put in 
the way of students, and to draw to thtir side men of culture 
and taste not directly connected with architecture. Much, 
however, remained to be done. Many societies had been added 
to the list of those that had combined for no selfish reasons. 
What was the significance of this restlessness in the profession 
of architects? What did it portend? They might be satisfied 
that in this country no movement had any chance of success 
which had not before it some definite aim. The chief aim of 
the professor was to become more fully alive to the demands 
of the public. It was not to be expected that the public should 
take for granted their qualification to carry into execution the 
pictures and plans they drew upon paper. Up to the present 
architects had remained too blind to this attitude of the public. 
He was glad to see, however, that the Royal Society of British 
Architects had considered the necessity of securing for architects 
diplomas or certificates which might give to the public some 
assurance of their ability to undertake the duties they professed. 
It was a great satisfaction to know that the Society of British 
Architects had unanimously accepted the principle of examina- 
tion as atest. This change would, he thought, remove some 
of the reasons urged in favour of the federation of provincial 
and other societies. As long as the Institute was weak there 
was reason for “showing” it up in provincial associations, but 
now that it had made this important departure there might be 
no reason for federation, since every respectable and reputable 
architect would become a member of the Institute. 

Mr. G. B. Bulmer gave “The Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and kindred societies.” 

Mr. Christian responded. He did not think that the Insti- 
tute was in a decrepit state. The movement begun for a revised 
or for a new charter had long been wanted. The original 
charter was very good for the time in which it was enacted, but 
it was too limited and too binding for the requirements of 
to-day. The central society should be powerful, and should 
have allied with it men who in the provinces were doing as 
good work as the architects of any time or place. They found 
in the North much that was good in architecture. In Leeds 
there was a great deal that was bad, but there was also a great 
deal that was good and beautiful. ; 

Mr. H. R. Gough also responded. He hoped that the Insti- 
tute would enable all architects to federate. Let all architects 
federate, and then ask for the protection of the State. If the 
Institute did not enable them to effect this desirable object, the 
Society of Architects might be induced to do so. 

Mr. G. T. Redmayne also responded. 

Mr. Corson, who was received with applause, gave the toast 
of “ Art,” to which Mr. Wigfell replied. Art, as applied to the 
ideal, remarked Mr. Wigfell, might be said to be the interpreter 
of human life—the record of the ideas rather than of the deeds 
of the people. 

Mr. N. May proposed “ Literature.” 

The Rev. C. Hargrove responded. 

Mr. W. H. White gave “Science.” The future of the world 
lay in the path of science, and unless young architects were will- 
ing to give attention to science as well as to art their profession 
would one day disappear, and they would become mere artistic 
assistants. 

Principal Bodington, in responding, remarked that we had 
reason to be grateful not only to discoverers and inventors, but 
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to that responsive public opinion which appropriated the results 
of science, and gave them currency for the benefit of mankind. 
The object of colleges such as that with which he was con- 
nected was not merely to produce-a race of scientific men, but 
to create a public opinion which would give validity to the 
fruits of science. 

Mr. Hepper gave “ Commerce.” Much, he said, had been 
said and written—a great deal no doubt for election purposes — 
about depression of trade. Attention had also been drawn to 
certain mills and machinery that were unoccupied. It was 
not, however, for want of trade, but because of change of 
fashion, that these mills and machinery were idle. The town 
itself was not going down. The population of Leeds had 
increased at the rate of 5,800 a year, and as some proof that 
the people found employment, he might say that outdoor relief 
had not increased in proportion. The savings of the working 
classes had also increased, and there was every indication that 
Leeds, at any rate, did not share the depression spoken of else- 
where. It was true that large fortunes were not accumulated 
so rapidly as in former days, but that did not arise from want of 
commerce so much as from the fact that the profits of trade 
were more distributed. In conclusion Mr. Hepper gave a 
number of statistics to show the progress of building in Leeds. 

Mr. Grosvenor Talbot responded. 


EXCAVATIONS IN ASIA MINOR. 


A PAPER has been read by Mr. R. P. Pullan, V.P., at a 
meeting, on the 3rd inst., of the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. In the course of it 
the author said there had been no connected account of these 
excavations ever published, although they were partly 
described in Newton’s “ Halikarnassos,” the fourth volume of 
“Ionian Antiquities,” and in “The Principal Ruins of Asia 
Minor” by M. Texier and himself. Little was known of the 
interior of the country. P. Lucas, Spon, Wheeler, and Dr. 
Chandler in the last century, and Sir W. Gell, Hamilton, 
Texier, and Ramsay in this, had visited most of the chief sites. 
During an exploration of the West Coast he had examined 
the ruins of all the ancient temples of which there were 
remains above ground, and reported their condition to the 
Dilettante Society. He was by them commissioned to excavate 
three of these temples—that at Teos, another at Priene, near 
Miletos, and that of Apollo Smintheus, in the Troad. The 
two latter were found to be fine examples of Greek architec- 
ture of a fine period. That of Apollo Smintheus was found 
to be pseudo-dipteral in plan, octastyle, with fourteen columns 
on the flanks, and surrounded by a ‘ight of ten steps. That 
of Athéne at Priene was hexastyle. It was designed by the 
architects of the Mausoleum. The character of the architec- 
ture of these two remarkable buildings may be compared by 
an inspection of the architectural remains now in the 
Mausoleum Room of the British Museum. Views illustrating 
these various expeditions are to be seen at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in Savile Row. 


Birkenhead Abattoirs Competition. 


S1R,—-As one of the competitors, I beg to offer my protest 
against the extraordinary proceedings of the Committee ap- 
pointed to adjudicate on this matter. A dire insult was offered 
to Aldermen Mills and Walker, who were specially invited by 
the Committee to make a selection, by ignoring their advice 
and valuable opinion. 

As a matter of fact, it is quite impossible for any amateur to 
€xpress himself, with any authority, concerning a professional 
drawing. He may obtain a general idea of the scheme, but 
cannot grasp important features and details—evgo, none but 
one qualified by experience should judge in such matters. 

There is no doubt whatever but that the Committee were 
perfectly well acquainted with the names of the authors of the 
fourth design, which they forced to the front for reasons best 
known to themselves. It is acting contrary to all precedent, 
and against the instructions given to architects, by disclosing 
the names of the authors of designs before they have been 
approved by the general Council. 

As Alderman Walker has justly observed, the whole affair 
savours of a clever piece of jobbery. I was informed, more 
than a month ago, that it was useless to compete, for the reason 
of the result being a conclusion determined. on previous to 
instructions being issued. 


I observe that a certain member of the Council, impelled 


doubtless by honourable scruples, purposely absented himself 
from the meeting. Is it not, then, a scandalous and shameful 
mockery to invite members of a noble profession to throw away 
brains, time, and money for such a despicable end? Under 
the circumstances, is it not a question whether the Corporation 
should not pay for every design sent in? 
Finally, there is only one honourable way by which the 
Committee may save their reputation, and that is by calling in 
an expert. The objection of expense urged by a councillor is 
trivial, and competitors desirous of fair play would gladly sub- 
scribe to uphold a point so important to the profession. 
JUSTICE, 


Electric Lighting. 


S1r,—In your edition of November 20 you state that “the 
Manchester Art Gallery is the first public picture gallery 
lighted by electricity.” . The statement is misleading, as nearly 
two years ago I had the pleasure of contracting with the 
Government for the. arc and incandescent lighting of the 
Bethnal Green Museum, where there is a very fine picture 
gallery. The principal part of the arc lamps (Pilsen system) 
are in the gallery. The installation, which from the first was a 
success practically and financially, has been running ever since, 
and gives entire satisfaction. Yours faithfully, 

CHAS: HIBBERT, 
Brush Electric Corporation, 112 Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth, S.E. 


GENERAL. 


The Shaftesbury Memorial is to be placed near the west 
door of Westminster Abbey, that being the only site remaining 
for a statue, 

A Bronze Memorial Medallion of the late Dean Stanley, 
with profile bust in high relief, has been placed in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. 

The Earl of Aberdeen will to-day (Friday) unveil at Largo, 
N.B., a statue of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” erected by Mr.. Gillies, 
net manufacturer. The statue is the work of Mr. T. Stuart 
Burnett; A.R.S A: 

The Plans for the Edinburgh Exhibition buildings, sanc- 
tioned. ad interim, have now formally been approved of by the 
Dean of Guild Court. 

The Works for the new Science and Art Museum in 
Dublin have been commenced by the contractors, Messrs. 
Beckett. The National Library will be postponed for the 
present. 

Mr. C. T. Newton will deliver three lectures at the Royal 


Institution on the “ The Unexhibited Portion of the Greek and 


Roman Sculptures in the British Museum.” 

The Restoration of Sherborne Abbey Church tower, under 
the direction of Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow, architects, has 
been completed at a cost of about 4,000/.,, and the event was 
formally celebrated on Wednesday. 

A Paper upon “The Influence of Forests upon Climate” 
will be read by Dr, Woeikof at the meeting of the Royal 
Meteorological Society on next Wednesday. 

Mr. W. H. Mills on Wednesday delivered his retiring 
address as President of the Liverpool Engineering Society, in 
which he enlarged on the need of technical schools throughout 
the country. 

The First Set of large girders for the central spans of thé 
Tay Bridge were on Monday floated out and placed in 
position. 

A Public Hall, Free Library, and Baths are to be 
erected at Newcastle-under-Lyme from the joint plans of 
Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, of Leek, and of Mr. J. Blood and 
Messrs. Chapman & Snape, of Newcastle. 

The Manchester City Council on Wednesday approved of 
a recommendation of the Health Committee to purchase 
Carrington Moss for the reception and treatment of the sewage, 
The cost of the scheme is estimated at about 60,000/. 


A Public Hall isto be erected at Ripon from the designs of 
Mr. G. Mallinson, architect, Ripon, and by means of a limited 
liability company, as the Town Council have decided against the 
erection of a new town-hall, 

A Bed of Valuable Coal has been discovered near Dudley 
by Messrs. Minton, almost on the same-level as their pits. 

The Russian Government are carrying out considerable 
extensions of the harbour accommodation in the Black Sea and 
Sea of Azoff. 

Why Burn Gas?—Adopt Chappuis’ reflectors. They 
supersede gas in daytime, and promote health, comfort, and 
economy. They are now in great use in private houses. For 
prospectus address two stamps to (A.) Chappuis, patentee and 
manufacturer, 69 Fleet Street, London. . 


LONDON, DECEMBER 11, 1885. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* * As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Ti enders, &C., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be | 


sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very Srequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6d. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10S. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking jor a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to recetue replies 
to such ingutries. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—Dec. 16.—The Guardians invite from Archi- 
tects, within the District of the Union, Designs for Proposed 
Offices. Mr. R. C. Radcliffe, Clerk to the Guardians, 4 King 
Street, Blackburn. 

BLAIRGOWRIE.— Dec. 15 —Sketch Plans and Flevation for 
Erection of Mansion-house are required. Mr. John Panton, 
Royal Bank, Blairgowrie. 


WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 50/. and of 30/. 
offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 
Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 

YorRK.—Feb. 1.—Plans, &c., are invited for Complete 
Sewerage Scheme for the Extension in the City. The City 
Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec. 15.—For Construction of Swimming 
Baths, with Water Supply, Heating, and Engineering Works in 
connection. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, C.E., 16 Bridge Street, 
Aberdeen. 

ALBERT BRIDGE.—Dec. 17.—For Strengthening and Re- 
newal of parts of the Albert Suspension Bridge, including Iron 
Saddles, Steel Chains, &c., Repaving and Painting. Drawings, 
&c, by the Engineer to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BALLYDUFrF.—Dec. 28.—For Building Iron Bridge over the 
River Blackwater. Mr. R. H. Power, Secretary to the Grand 
Jury, Court House, Waterford. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Dec. 17.—For Alterations and Additions to 
the Girls’ School at the Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Ward, Archi- 
tect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

BristoL.—Dec. 21.—For Building Board School, Castle 
Green. Mr. B. Wilson, Clerk of the School Board, Guildhall, 
Bristol. 

Bury.—For Building Eleven Houses at Huntly Brook fot 
Mr. J. Eastham. Mr. D. Hardman, Architect, Fleet Street, 
Bury. 

COLCHESTER.—For Building House, Stabling, 
Walls, &c. Mr. H. Leaning, Eldane, Colchester. 

East ArpbstEy.—Dec. 14.—For Construction of Maia 
Sewer (730 yards), with Manholes, Xc., at Fall Lane. Mr. W. 
Lofthouse, Surveyor, Tetley House, Wakefield. 

EDINBURGH.— Dec. Plasterer’s, Slater’s, 


Boundary 


17.—For and 


| Glazier’s Works at Public Buildings at Edinburgh, during three 
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Obtain List, post free, 
All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES. 


SILVER MEDAL AT 


GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 


TREE'S PATENT) is the most effective and economical of any in the 


and read through the various Testimonials. 


INVENTIONS, 


qe AND NOTE 


Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 
Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


E. @ J. WE. VERITY, 


54, 56, 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 98 HOPE S8T., GLASGOW.. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


years commencing on January 1 next. H.M. Office of Works, 


Edinburgh. 

ENNIS.—Dec. 12.—For Providing and Erecting Water- 
closets, Adjusting Baths and Lavatories, with other Works ; 
Building Coal-shed, &c., at the District Lunatic Asylum. Mr. 
Lopdell, Ce , Architect to the Governors Ennis District Lunatic 
Asylum. 

FERMOoY.—Dec. 12.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages in 
various localities in the Union. Mr. J. Forde, Clerk of the 
Union, Board Room, Fermoy Workhouse. 

GLascow.—Dec. Slater’s, Glazier’s, 
Smith’s and Ironmonger’s, Plumber’s and Gasfitter’s, and 
Blindmaker’s and Bellhanger’s works at Public Buildings, 
during three years commencing on January 1 next. H.M. 
Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

GLascow.—Jan. 9.—For Forming Tunnel, 2,674 yards in 
Length, between the Valley of the Blane Water and Mugdock 
Service Reservoir, with Junction Aqueducts and other Works 


for Additional Aqueduct from Loch Katrine. Mr. Gale, the 
Engineer to the Commissioners, Waterworks Office, 23 Miller 
Street, Glasgow. 

GOSFORTH.—Dec. 23.—For Building House. Messrs. 


Pickering & Crompton, Architects, 11 Lowther Street, White- 
haven. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Dec. 12.—For Reseating and other 
Works at the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, Dene Side. Mr. 
W. B. Cockrill, Architect, Glencoe House, Gorleston. 

GREENOCK.—Dec. 21.—For Construction of Wrought-iron 
Girder Bridge at Lynedoch Station (25 feet wide in three spans 
7i5) Geek each). Drawings, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, St. 
Enoch Station, Glasgow. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 22.—For Building large Mill, with Engine 
and Boiler. Houses. Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s 
Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HALiIFAXx.—Dec. 12.—-For Building Shed. 
Horsfall, Architect, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HANLEY.—Dec. 21.—For Building Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, Public Slaughter Houses, with Machinery for Slaughter 
Houses. Mr. J. Lobley, C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Hanley. 

HIGHAM FERRERS.—Dec. 16.—For Additions and Repairs 
to School Buildings. Mr. E. Sharman, Architect, Welling- 
borough. 


Established 1820.] 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


3 Silver and 4 Bronze Medals 


Mir Were. 


HENRY CONOLLY 


DIMITHD, 


IDLE.—Dec, i1.—For Building Weaving Shed, Boiler 
House, Chimney, &c., for the New Mill Co. Mr Jowett 
Kendall, Architect, Idle. 


KETTERING.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villa 
Residences, Headland Road. Mr. C. Saunders, Architect, 
Kettering. 


LANCASTER.—Dec. 17.—For Supplying 10-inch Cast-iron 
Water Pipes (1,330 yards), Mr. A. Creer, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Lancaster. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 1.—For Repairs to Board Schools for one 
year. Mr. W. Lee, Clerk to the School Board, Leeds. 


LEITH.—Dec. 23.—For Deepening Portion of the Entrance 
Channel of the Harbour, extending 1,220 feet in length and 
205 feet in width. The Superintendent of Harbour and Docks, 
Custom House Buildings, Leith. 


_ LLANGENNY.—Dec. 15.—For Alterations to School Build- 
ings. Rev. T. J. Bowen, Llangattock Rectory, Crickhowell. 


MABLETHORPE.—Dec. 18.—For Building Four Cottages, 
Boathouse, &c., for the Coastguard. Director of Works 
Department, Admiralty, 71 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


MADRAS RAILWAY.—Dec. 11.—For Supply of Wrought-iron 
Superstructure with Steel Bearings for Bridge. Mr. ir Byrne, 
Secretary, 61 New Broad Street, E.C. 


MELTHAM.—Dec. 22,—For Re-erection of Royd Edge 
Mills. Messrs. J; Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


MIRFIELD.—Dec. 16.—For Engines, Pumps, Boilers, &c., 
for Sewage Pumping. Mr. F.H. Hare, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Mirfield. 


MONTROSE.—For the various Work in Building Roman 
Catholic Church and Dwelling-house. Mr. Robert Keith, Archi- 
tect, 87 High Street, Dundee. 

MorRLEY.—Dec. 11.—For Building Finishing Shed and other 
Works at Springfield Mills. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Dewsbury. 

MULLINGAR.—Dec. 23.—For Supplying and Fixing Two 
Sets of Pumping-engines, Pumps, Boilers, &c., Cast-iron Mains 
and Supply Pipes with Valves, Special Castings, Hydrants, &c., 
and Construction of Reservoir. Mr. P. F. Leonard, C.E., 
34 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

NEWBURGH.—Dec. 12.—For Pipes and Works of Water 
Supply. Mr. C. L. Ower, Dundee. 


[Telephone No. 3,528. 
EXHIBITION, 1884, 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 
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MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to the Patent “ Cerus ” 
| accompanying Llustration. 


\ THE PATENT 


| 


No. 1.—‘ Cerus” Syphon Tra ypen mouth, 


“CERUS” SYPHON TRAPS, 


Syphons, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the 
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No. 2.—“ Ceras” Syphon Trap with closed mouth. 


These Syphons are made in all the:sizes required for the Trade. 
All Caps in Earthenware can be fitted with Sranrorb’s PATENT Jomrs. Special Sizes made to order. The “ Crrus” SyPHoNs are exhibited in our Show Rooms, which are 
acknowledged to be the mo-t complete Sanitary Show Rooms in the Trade, and being fitted up as in actual use, the perfectness of their action can be carefully tested. They may 
also be seen together with all the latest improvemeuss of Sanitary specialities at the 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF] ‘ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 
10 Baker Street, Portman Square,» W.; 58 & 55 Hampstead Road; 169 & 171 Drummond Street, N.W. 
WAR E HOU SES -—TO LME RS SQUAR E; N.W. (Five Minutes’ Walk from Gower Street or Euston Stations). 
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—For Putting in Shaft Walling (29 fathom s). 


NEWTON-Moor. 
Broomhill Colliery, Acklington, North- 


Mr. A. Stott, Manager, 
umberland. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Dec. 12.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Rate Collectors Office, Albert Street. Mr. Arthur Brown, 
Borough Engineer, Nottingham. 

PENRHIWCEIBER.—Dec. 11.—For Building Co-operative 
Stores. Mr. W. N. Matthews, 34 Rheola Street, Penrhiwceiber, 
Mountain Ash. 


PLyYMpTron St. Mary.—Dec. 
12-inch Pipe Sewer (1,400 feet). 
land Terrace, Plymouth. ; 

RHONDDA.—Dec. 21.—For Wrought-iron Bridge Work for 
the Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway. Messrs. Yockney & 
Son, Engineers, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


Completion of Esplanade 
Law & Chatterton, C.E., 46 


17.—For Construction of a 
Mr. Inglis, C.E., 13 Buck- 


ROCHESTER.—Dec. 15.—For 
Pier on the Medway. Messrs. 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

SRASCALE.—Dec. 23.—For Building Three Villas. Messrs. 
Pickering & Crompton, Architects, 11 Lowther Street, White- 
haven. 

SMETHWICK.—For Boring for Water Supply for Proposed 
Public Baths. Messrs. Harris, Martin & Harris, Architects, 
119 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

SoUTHPORT.—Dec. 16.—For Supply of Cast-iron Socket- 
jointed Pipes with Ears. Mr. Crabtree, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Southport. 

STOURBRIDGE.—Dec. 17.—For Heating Apparatus at the 
Union Workhouse Schools. Mr. Thomas Wall, Clerk, Ward 
Room, Workhouse, Kingswinford. 

STRATHPEFFER.—Dec. 15.—For Works of Drainage and 
Water Supply, Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Valves, Hydrants, 
Fire-clay Pipes, &c. Mr. C. R. Manners, C.E., Inverness. 

TREHERBERT.—Dec. 12.—For Enlargement of School. 
The Secretary, British School, Treherbert. 

ULverston.—For Building Dwelling-house, Kilner’s Park. 
Messrs. Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 

WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 16.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Property, Coxley Valley, Middletown, Mr. F. Broadley, Archi- 
tect, Bradford Road, Dewsbury. 
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West Ham.—Dec. 22.—For Construction of Brick Barrel 
Intercepting Sewer (865 feet in length). Mr. Lewis Angell, 
C.E., Engineer’s Department, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 


Wuirpy.—Dec. 14.—For Building Three Class-rooms at 
St. John’s Schools. Mr. H. Smales, Architect, 1 Brunswick 
Street, Whitby. | 

WIMBLEDON.—Dec. 22.—For Construction ‘of Pipe Sewer 
and Surface Water Drain, Lambton Road. Mr. W. H. Whit- 
field, Clerk to the Local Board, Wimbledon. 


YoRK.—Dec. 16.—For Building Stationmaster’s House at 
Haverton Hill. Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, North- 
Eastern Railway, York. 


TENDERS. 


ANDOVER. 

For Works to Property, for the Andover Town Council, in Win- 
chester and London Streets. Mr. ALFRED PURKESS, 
Architect, Andover. Quantities not supplied. 

Josiah Bronsden . : 
FRANK BEALE (accepted ) . 
An informal tender was not opened. 


jf 203 Ome 
Mice Koy 


° ° ae 


f CAMBRIDGE. 
For Building Wing to St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. 
F.C. PENROSE, Architect, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 
T. W. SMITH & SON (accepted) . £7,900 50 O 


: : CARDIFF. : 
For Alterations and Additions to Premises, Nos. 9 and 10 High 
Street, Cardiff. Mr. J. P. JONES, Architect, Rarkerotrecs 


Cardiff. Quantities by the Architect. 
Thomas Evans, Riverside 5 : . 41,999 0 O 
Shepherd & Son, Roath . . : : 1,934.20 0 
R. Price, Penarth Road . : : . » 19207 OF O 
Jones Bros., Park Street : : ; +. 1,000) On,O 
D..J. Davies, Woodville Road . : : 3 E579 5a OF O 
Shepton & Sons, Sandon Place - - + 779 15a 0 
Te Couch Oxford Street:s Fe memes ie 1,619 0 Oo 
F. S. Lock, Westgate Street (accepted) . «1,010 Og 0 


All of Cardiff. 


T ADJUSTMENT, 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. 
From 5s. each. 


Write sor REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
"0 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


A, F. ST, GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


are 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


fixed them says t 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


Bristol_A. Gardiner & Son. 

Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. 
Greenock—Moreton & Kid 
Tondon—Iarry Pearce. 125 
Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. 


BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, NR. LEEDS, February 7, 1984.1 
Gentlemen,—Will you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST~ 
MENT, with Cord and Palley as last. I may say those fixedin my house 
satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS. My joiner who 
hey are SIMPLY PERFECTION, and I agree with him. 
JNO. KEENAN. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 

Manchester_Spink & Mallison, Blake Street, 
Stretford Road. 

Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street, 
Glasgow. {gate Road. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West- 


in every way 


d, Hunter Place. 
Great Portland St., W. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George's 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM £5 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT: 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 


CHASE. 


Electric Light Contractor and 


Patentee. 


p 


Price £12 12s. 


85 Chancery Lane, 


London, W.C. 
per 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
ae or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


URIFIGATION OF WATER. 


THE SOFTENING AND P 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEOALS AT 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, 


Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, 


Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, 


EALTH EXHIBITION. 
and is adopted upon a much larger scale in many 
together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL H 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee,1&2 


Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


4 
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CANTERBURY. 


For Removing existing Buildings and Erecting in place thereof 

Cellar and Fermenting-room at the Dane John Brewery, 
Messrs. H. Stopes & 
Co., Architects, 244 Southwark Street, S.E. 


Canterbury, for Messrs. Ash & Co. 


Wiltshire, Canterbury : : : 
Brookes, Folkestone . 

Denne & Son, Deal . 3 
Austen & Lewis, Dover . : 
Hayward & Paramor, Folkeston 
Wilis, Dover : 

“Wise, Deal : : 
Shrubsole, Favershan 

‘Grist, Aylesbury 

‘Stiff, Dover ; ‘ 
‘Gaskin, Canterbury . : 
‘ADCOCK, Dover (accep ‘ed) 


EDINBURGH. 


For Construction of Belford Bridge over the Water of Leith. 
HENDERSON, MATTHEWS & Co. (accepted) . £12,965 0 o 


GLOUCESTER. 


For Street Improvement Works, Gloucester. 
Station Road. 


MEREDITH 


Seach eee 3) 
Hunt 5 Psktes jit 
SRBKEID) 4 : co Caer A 
* Accepted. 
‘Rice : Toe : : 
lehabefe ; : 


-MEREDITH (accepted) . . 


: GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For Construction of Sea-Water Works for Sewer Flushing and 


Street Watering, Great Yarmouth. 
Borough Surveyor. 
‘W. J. Botterill, London . : : 
‘Chas. Lewis, Witham, Essex 
H. & C. Keymer, Gorleston : 
J. F. W. Bray, Yarmouth . : : 
G. H. Springall, Yarmouth 
C. & S. FRERE & Co., London 
Surveyor’s estimate . : 


Quantities by the Surveyor. 


(accepted ) 


Cricket and A 
F.R.I.B.A., Arc 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


For Building Permanent Grand Stand for the Huddersfield 


thletic Club. Mr. 
hitect, Huddersfield. 


EDWARD HUGHES, 
Quantities by Mr. 


A. J. Taylor, Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 


- £1,867 0 © Accepted Tenders. 
- 1,860 0 0 Ben Graham & Nephew, mason and joiner pee ee O 
Lue ee John Sykes & Son, seating and ironwork . ~ oso 
155.59 10.40 Mellor & Crowther, plumber : A : - 5) 08 nee 
Eh eRe N Te) Pickles Bros., slater. / ; ; Ma Ve Lid von 
TO G. Moxon, painterv 2 6 « 615 0 
1,549 0 0 ae See 
1,548 0 © Total . . £560 0 0 
1,518 0 0 Architect’s estimate, £1,0c0. 
1,490 0 © 
ante LEICESTER. 
39 For Construction of Sewer, Aylestone Road, Leicester. Quan- 
tities by Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 
Kennington & Garth, Sheffield ; 2 . £5,894 13 6 
T. Smart, Nottingham . : : : . 56s Say 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham 5,588 11 Io 
H. Hughes & Son, Dudley 5,489 I1 6 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham . , 5,450.0 6 
ee ee B. W. Ward, Whetstone . , 3,419 iO 
ee E. TEMPEST, Keighley (accepted) : «cele Gr mee 
4 478 18 4) S'w. Pilling & Co. eign ota pecs atiatid en 
8 oy ie 
6 we 2 © 


Footways. 


LLANELLY. 


For a Pair of Cottages at Cwmmawr Llanon, Llanelly, for Mr. 


ieeqaweoe <5 Treharne (stones and bricks supplied). Mr. D. JENKINS, 
, $4.73 07 Architect, Gorlas. 
; Re pet ee J. Davies ?<+ P : : : : . £380 Io oO 
Db OnGS : : : : : 1 1 280)1040 
G. Jones : F : : : : 7200 ROMO 
T. Jones ; : : ; : . 240 OO 
Mr. J. W: COCKRILL, ji AGz yonesa. - : : é ; 2 SL, form Comme) 
J. Davies, Morfa, Pontyberem (accepted) . > 194-40 
. £4,073..0° 0 K. Peregrine . : : , F ‘ ; 1934 KO" 0 
ee 2 Oo D. Thomas . ; . “190%. 6° O 
; a OF G WON Of eite eee ees a es = 
. : AU re ene O THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED’, CORSHAM. 
4,500 © O| BATH Summer Dried Corsham, Prices on 
3,987 0 © STONE. | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | application. 
4,200 0 0 LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 
GIBBARD’S PATENT 


RELIABLE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Works: TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Ilours : 9.30 to 5.30, Saturdays to 2. 


‘The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
BATION for the prompt and efficient preparaticn of all work 
asually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
<zeneral, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ities; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
‘Tracings und Mountings of every description ; Plans, &ec , on 
Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities ; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


THE NEW PaTENTS DEVELOPMENT ASSOCTA- 
TION (Limited).—Carved Wood Mouldings, beauti- 


fully surfaced and very deep. Are suitable for the | 


Gecoration of hal’s, rooms, &c. They are also largely 
used for mantel- pieces, furniture, &c, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8S. S. PHILLIPS. 


HENRY KING 


P (Late GREEN & KING), 

HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 

4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
WESIGNS PREPARED AND EST'MATES GIVEN. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
Fcr Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18. 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of pos! 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


i eee 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKs. 


Dado Dccorations, Embossed I.eathers, Raised Flocks. 
No Travellers Employed. 
{> SoLE ApDoRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884, 


FIREPROOF 
FIXING 
BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for scveral years past. Effectually 
supersedes wood grouuds, plugging, joiut pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost, 


Full particulars from the Patentce,G EORGE A.WRIGHT 
3 Westminster Chamvers, Victoria St., London, S.W 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


_ Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness; alse 
Castings of all Descriptions, 


Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works Kingston-on-Thames. 


> 


GRUNDY’S PATENT. 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of aStove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘““9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0, 1884. 
““Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 
““To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.”’ 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


** DEAR Mr. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have theirschoolsorrooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884.° 
“DEAR SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient. and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 
From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington 
Cheltenham. 


“DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
920nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
Sana pohouis and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air. ' 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
| Road, London.—Works—TYLpEsLEY, near MANCHESTER, 


— 
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SUPPLEMENT 7 


“he LLANDEBIE. 4 |: LONDON —cozrtinied. 

For Building Parsonage House and Offices, Llandebie, Carmar- | For Building Stables for Messrs. Rothe ham & Co., Shore- 
thenshire. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, Architect, Gorlas, ditch. Messrs. HOVENDEN, HEATH & BERRIDGE 
‘ nt aaa uaniiies not supplied. _ Architects. E ; 

. Williams, Knighton. : : : SE o7o 7 oO Clarke & Brace : segine : 5 
W. Evans, Carmarthen . . . . 3 1,0907"0° 9 G. H. & A. Byars . . Pare . 
J. LEwis, Swansea (accepted) . . = pL 400) O76 W. Holland : 5 : : 5,288 0 0 
Ashby & Horner : : : P : coe Oo Oo 
ail LONDON. / E. Conder . : : ; ; i, S10 -O 

For Rebuilding the Cock Tavern, in the new Street leading Cee ve ar ee C a. : : 2 aaee 

from Piccadilly to Bloomsbury, for Mr. Walter Knight. Dincigeie Com, ; : . ea ao 
Messrs. WvLsSoN & LoNG, Architects, 21 King William Patan & Fotberingham i ; : 3 oe 
Street, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Arthur W. Saville, 99 W. Shurmur. ; ; ; i 1988 3 i 

3 : , und: 


Strand, W.C. . 
For Alterations to the Duke of Wellington, Nile Street, Hoxton, 


S: Ro Lamble - : : é : : £2,089 0; -O 

S. Belham & Co. , ‘ : ; f nie 2-087 102-0 Mr. W. MILES, Surveyor. 

John Anley : : : ‘ A j 207 She 0 C. T. Lynn . . . . . : : .{ 210) Ono 

Ward & Lamble ; : : ‘ 3 ar2,000. OF 0 W. Shurmur. . . . : : i tS0n0 76 

W. Shurmtr. : : : , : a= 2,000" 0-0 Jackson & Todd . . . . 5 : > Ose Ome 

Spencer & Co. . : F : , 5 2.000) 0" O 

eae : 7 _NEWPORT. 

maker. as m For eeune Water Main from Carisbrooke to Lower St. James 

John Beale . : : : . . 5 Zypfes) We) Groves : £258 

WILLIAM OLDREY (accepiled) . : : 7 2,094.0, O Kongewell ; . . . : : oe a g 
For Building Stables in Union Street, Oxford Street. Mr. H. ROR TOE ‘ae 

IRE. 


H. STONEHAM, Architect. 


Winediros. * : : ‘ ; £573 0 0 For New Organ-chamber, Holy Trinity, Hanley. Messrs. 
Colley . . ; } ; j | Ge weeds Re SCRIVENER & Sons, Architects, Hanley, Staffs. 
J. Morter . j ; ; ; q } . 330 0 0 Quantities by the Architects. 
Sect Bros. - : ‘ ; 67 6" 6: y. Ogden, Hanley ; : ; : : . £270 15 © 
~ Jackson & Todd . 2 : : ; : sac ey Meme) Wm, Collis, Longton . : ° . : > 250.005 
W. Shurmur. : . ; : : : 24s Oo C. Cornes, Hanley . . . . . . 210 10 © 
G. Johnson ; E ; : io 0 Rk. Bradbury, Stoke-on-Tren 7 oe : 1) 21OmO aO 
; ‘ A. Ward, Hanley. ; : ; : : His © -o 
For Erection of Tank at the Infirmary, Bow, for the Guardians Geo. Ellis, Hanley. 19 0 0 
of the City of London Union. NATHAN BARLOW, Stoke-on-Trent (accepied) . 175 0 O 
Harrison & Spooner . : . . . e102, 0) 6 Rte 
cox! ; é d F ° ; : ‘ 210 o | For Building Twelve Cottages, Fenton, for Messrs. T. W. & J. 
F. & F. J. Wood . : ; : : : 5 Ge 166) Gimson: Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & Sons, Architects, 
Hariee: Sone , ? ; ' ¢ ; vos 62:0 Hanley, Staffs. Quantities by the Architects. 


HERBERT WETTON, Fenton (accepled) . (£1,075 sOmuGn 


You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent For Alterations to Bird-in-Hand, Etruria Vale, Hanley. 


cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Hanley, 
HELMCKE & Co.,, 32 Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for Staffs. Quantities by the Architects. 
price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of 10s. 6d. or 218. H. & R. INskip, Longton (accepted) . ° . £765 .0 0 


Ee Een 


eo EL UE ORTHERN. ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE and LIFE. At HOME and ABROAD. 
FOR MURAL DECORATION. London : 1 Moorgate Street, E.C. Aberdeen: 3 King S!zeet, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle asin Venice | INCOME AND FUNDS (1884). 
and Rome by M A KE RS O F WIN DOW B LI NDS Fire Premiums .......ecesceeceeeesee £573,000 
A SG pX P P E we i O THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. | 6 es Be viesiecists decstautpie cate ae 
x 5 Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Ilustrations, ba Surtticca wane eG tek te 2,993,000 


472 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W.| 4 LawRENGE LANE EG FACT ORY— KENSINGTON. 
Ef Established in 1880. as a 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. sy a ; 


CCIDENT ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY, THR 
ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. Established-1808, 
West End Office, 32 COCKSPUR STREET. 


Uead Office,92 CHEAPSIDE. Secretary, SAML. J. PIPEIN. 


| MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS. 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 1 


| 


The above Factory is established in London for the purpose of 
making the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, 
and to rednee the cost to half the price that has beea hithertc 
zvharged abroad or by the London agents. 


See ‘Building News,” Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the 
Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton | 
Oratory, executed by this Establishment. | 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at 15s. per sq. ft. 
Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at J 


20s. per sq. ft., including expenses of Fixing. 
MOSAIC PAVEMENTS: STEAM SAWING, MOULDING,- TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, ; 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, —— . Ss ae, NEW OAST LE ONES 
CONTRACTORS. Te eaeal fy SP Na Sibyl et 
s in ensanassen sapere 


| Reise) [le| Ea 
an. ti nti z “MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHT, DARK AND PORTLAND CEMENTS, 
PLASTER PARIAN, KEEN’S PAXIS WHITE, HAIR LATHS, ETC, 


known “ Mitre Brand’’ can now be supplied at only 1s. 6d. per ; hyn : , , ls 3 
swt. more then the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut ALL SAI NTS IRON WORKS a | EARLE’S PORTLAND CEMENT is the best adopted for 
i ; : Dee memeeetes a) | stucco work, and for use in sewage work: and the construction of 


B R ais) nf OLS Mm Gas Holder Tanks. 
———————————————— EARLE’S LIGHT ROMAN CEMENT sets very rapidly, and 


| 
| 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making iS tes of Age 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- ‘ GARD} NER. & Soms,. 


Nails. 
The Steel Cut Nails are far suoerior in quality and more uni- 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet_pro- | 


duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails | é a Sats é 
and free from wasters. they are found cheaper in actval use than is specially useful n cases where the sea or a tidal river has to be 


pre enee on Cap eee at 1s. 6d. Pp r owes To Butldors, Jot WR ° { | RON WORK 9 F ‘Ev ERY KIND. contended with. 
e > ei i ilders, R 
acperr Pack cone Makers, ke; and a Hnele trtal is safisient WROT | RON SASH ES k CRASEMENTS ° | 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness, : | T R S 5D E N C E & C O 
FIRE PRoof K INSURANCE Doors. | » WN. "9 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. eeeeeineegetme atiactcgia gt ARCHITECTURAL DECORATORS, 
OVAL WIRE NAILS. FURNITURE. f 4«« 30 BERNERS S8T., LONDON, w. 


| Specially designed ARTISTIC FURNITURE, WOOD and 
Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for CRIRLOGUES & ESTIMATES on RPPLicAtion-| MARBLE MANTELS, WALL PAPERS, 
‘*MITRE NAILS.” ; i sates 1 STAINED GLASS, PAINTED TILES, PLAQUES, &c. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. N Efficient Book-keener by double entry seeks Sole Agents for Sowerby’s Artistic Glass. 
| 


FIRST-OLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL |. RE-ENGAGEMENT. Tnorouga knew eage ot tue Build- EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. ea a rye bP rae Aadress., | Price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SaoaoGeS=GQnaaeeaewee=~=~—~—"$"$"$S$S$S$S9M$39S eee eeoywyr eee 
STAFFORDSHIRE—continued. TIPPERARY. 


For Laying-out Roads and Cutting Drains, New Cemetery, | For Heating the Convent of the Sisters of Mercy’s New , 


aes o Piae Saas} R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Chapel, Tipperary, Ireland. 
Architects, Hanley, Staffs uantities by the Architects. 
F, McCullock, Manchester . . . as £875 o Oo Meee ger Raptor nto g) Sadie | 
W. Drewitt, Alsager . - : 5 : S218 Ol -O WOLSTANTON. 
W. Wood, Newcastle . * © 4 + 722 8 Il | For Completing Two Semi-detached Villas at Watlands, Wol- 
J. Riddell, Birkenhead ope ‘ne TERS RAG Ses 8.0 stanton, Staffs, for Mr. Alfred Boulton. Messrs. R. 
Jno. Mackay, Stoke-on-Trent. ‘ ° 7I61EO 0 SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Hanley, Staffs. Quan- 
J. Webb, Silverdale . . : 2 YOO"EG. 0 tities by the Architects. 
T. G. Alderson, Nottingham a . . 698 oO. oO John Proctor, Tunstall . 2 es a . £950 oo 
J. Smith, Stoke: on- Treat . e . F A 667 (Gl Xo} John Grosvenor, Athos - : + 935 ORO 
T. Lymer, Longton : 4 ° . ° - 658 4 6 J. Brindley, Burslem : : A shige . > 27 Sone 
S. Smith, Basford ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 2, O18), 0.00 G. A. Foster, Wolstanton - : J Bes er On 
G. Emery, Stafford , : é 4 5 54018 Om 0 Windsor & Longdon, Burslem : «OSCE Oe 
SOUTHPORT. William Cooke, ‘Burslem : ? : : +.) SB OL On NO 
For the Supply of Glazed Fireclay or Stoneware Socket-jointed N. Bennett, Burslem + 10, Opi 
Drain Pipes, Syphon Traps, Dish Frames, Tidal Flaps, iF CHARLESWORTH, Wolstanton (accepted) . 785 Gf oO 


&c., for One Year, for the Corporation, Southport. Mr. W. 


CR ABTREE, Borough Surveyor. WOODBRIDGE, 


Ingham & Sons, Wortley , : : . £696 12 o} For Building Dispensary for the Governors of the Seckford 
Brooks & Pickup, Burnley . : « 6679 20 Hospital and Woodbridge Endowed School. 

Ibstock Colliery Co., Ashby-de- la-Zouch “ 2 SOS TE 1O George Kenny, Ipswich . . : £1,437 9/0 
J. C. Edwards, Rippon ; A «OR SRO. John Fosdike & Son, Woodbridge : 5 « , 13890 some 
R. Entwistle & Co., Darwen i A Kea) R. 5. Smith, Ipswich : ‘ : 1. 215370" OFRO 
Doulton & Co. , Liverpool : : : ‘ 2 040" Gao W. Stephenson, Woodbridge . : ; AE ROT ALO 0 
J. Goody, Darfield, Barnsley ¢ : O02 CamOnO Edward Adams, Woodbridge . : ME SGT TIO" .O 
J. Kitson, Denby Dale, Huddersfield . ‘ iS O77 0 WM. SEALEY, Woodbridge (accepted) 1j253° 107 0 
Ellen Roy de Brick and Tile Cos Halifax « 550, LT ESO George Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury : « 1437 E01..0 
J. PLAcr & Sons, Darwen, Southsea (accepted) . 550 0 O 


SOUTHSEA. 
For Additions, &c., to the Castle Tavern, Somers Road, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Ree er Be ag Architect, Brougham THREE Munich stained-glass windows ae ust bese 
erected in St. Nicholas Church, Blundelsands, Liverpool, 

a ee an ee Semoats. ‘ : A ihe 4 m representing Zhe Presentation in te Temple, The Good Shep- 
G. Beech Southsea, Porenicurh : ; 383 12.0 herd, and The Baptism of Christ. The work has been designed 
2 tg Hatt, Southsea, Portsmouth (accepted) 340 0 0 and executed by Messrs. Mayer & Co., of New Bond Street, W., 


who have already erected a three- light window in the game 


Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone!!! For Ham Hill 
Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 
SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 
Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
Basin, N. W. [ADVT. 


church. 


MEssrs. ROWNSON, DREW & CoO., of 225 Upper Thames 
Street, London, E.C., have supplied the movable roof at the 
new London Pavilion, as well as the iron columns and girders 
used throughout the ’puilding. The whole of the work has 
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been carried out in the usual style of excellence of this well- 
known firm. 


Messrs. Jones & WILLIS, of Birmingham and London, 
have been entrusted with the execution of a handsome memo- 
rial brass, in memory of the late Major-General Earle, who was 
killed in the recent Soudan campaign. The brass will be 
erected in the English church at Alexandria. 


THE Stour Valley side of the Shrubbery Ironworks, Wol- 
vethampton, formerly owned by Messrs. G. B. Thorneycroft 
«& Co., has been purchased by the Wolverhampton Corrugated 
Iron Company and Mr. Ernest Farnworth, and is to be re- 
started for sheet-iron manufacture. The opposite side of the 
Shrubbery Works has for some time past been occupied by the 
Wolverhampton Corrugated Iron Company for sheet-iron 
galvanising. » The Stour Valley side has been dismantled for 
some years, but the works will now be completely refurnished 
for entry upen the black-sheet trade. The new proprietary 
intend te put up from four to six mills, and they anticipate that 
by-and-by they will employ about 300 men. 


Tue Rhenish Steelworks Company has obtained a contract 
for the delivery of 1,500 tons of steel rails, it is stated, for a 
Spanish railway. Contracts for 13,000 tons of steel rails for 
the Adriatic (Italian) railways have been divided equally 
between the Bochum Steel Company, the Osnabruck Joint- 
stock Iron and Steel Company, and the Ongree Company. 
The Bochum Mining and Cast-steel Manufacturing Company 
has received a contract for 4,500 tons of steel rails for the 
Swedish State railways, and another contract for 2,000 tons for 
the same railways has been bestowed upon the Rhenish Steel- 
works Company. 


THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


ONLY a month has elapsed since the contracts were entered 
into for the Exhibition buildings on the West Meadows, but, 
according to the Scofsman, very rapid progress has been made, 
and already the greater part of the framework of an imposing 
structure has been erected. The weather hitherto has been 


prospect that the buildings will be completed by the appointed 
time, the end of February. During the months of March and 
April the various exhibits will be received and arranged in their 
respective sections, and the Exhibition will be opened to the 


public in the beginning of May. As already announced, the 
buildings will be in three large sections, running from west to 
east, the main entrance being at the west end of the Meadows, 
opposite Brougham Street. The first portion of the structure, 
which is intended to be of a permanent character—though 
whether it will be allowed to remain on its present site, or be 
removed elsewhere, will be a matter for after-consideration by 
the city authorities, to whom it will be handed over—will be 
built of steel, and will present a massive and handsome exterior, 
of elegant design and ornate appearance, forming a rich and 
imposing head-piece to the long range of covered courts that 
stretch eastwards to the Middle Meadow Walk. The tempo- 
rary buildings are of wood, and consist of two blocks, measuring 
in length 4oo feet and 450 feet respectively, and separated by 
an open court in which will be placed the boilers for the motive 
power and the plant for the electric light. The whole of the 
structure has been built on piles, which have been driven into 
the ground to a depth of from 12 to 20 feet, and the operations 
in connection with which entailed a great amount of extra labour, 
pile-driving machines having keen kept constantly at work for 
several days. The foundations for the permanent building, which 
are of concrete, have been completed, and the work of fitting 
together the iron and steel sections for the superstructure will 
be commenced in a day or two, The first block of the tem- 
porary buildings, with its sixteen spacious courts, has been 
almost all roofed in, and covered with corrugated iron, of which 
about 160 tons will be required for the contract. The ridge of 
the roof, and the ends of the courts, are, however, filled in with 
glass. The second block, comprising twenty courts, is also well 
advanced, and the roof is being prepared. The work in con- 
nection with the “Old Edinburgh” street was begun only a 
week ago, and the contractors have lost no time in pushing it 
forward. The courts on either side of the main avenue are 
being covered in, prior to the consttuction of the antique 
buildings which formed some of the ancient landmarks of Old 
Edinburgh, and which will be reproduced with a faithful 
adherence to their peculiar architectural features. A prominent 
feature in this department will be the Netherbow, with its lofty 
tower and spire, the concrete foundations for which have been 


prepared. The work will be completed in ten weeks, when the 
very favourable for carrying on the work, and there is every 


shops forming the street will be let for the time of the exhi- 
bition, the tenants coming under an obligation to attire their 
attendants in the costumes of the period. A neat house for the 
superintendent of the exhibition has been erected near the 
western gate ; an ornamental fountain will play in front of the 
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main entrance; the area of unoccupied ground to the north of the 
buildings will be tastefully laid out as a promenade with flowers 
and shrubs; and an electric railway is contemplated at the 
eastern end of the grounds. These and other sources of 
attraction will be provided to insure the success of an exhibition 
on a larger scale than has ever before been attempted in 


Scotland. 


BORING FOR WATER IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A REPORT upon the water-boring operations being carried on 
by the Government of New South Wales has recently been 
issued, in which the superintendent of the well-boring machines 
(Mr. Henderson) gives an account of the various strata passed 
through, and adds some practical comments on the result of his 
experience. At 51 miles west of Bourke, very successful 
results were attained. At first the bore went down through 
dry sand. At a depth of 27 feet stiff yellow clay with sand 
seams was met with, and at a depth of 39 feet fresh water was 
tapped, giving 69 gallons per diem. The bore then went 
through successive layers of damp swelling clay and sand, 
damp sand with clay and salt water, blue clay and sand, 
compact blue sand with a little clay, blue sand with ferruginous 
seams, until at a depth of 61 feet a further supply ot fresh water 
was obtained, which rose to 3 feet from the surface at the rate 
of 272 gallons per day ; then through grey drift sand to a depth 
of 70 feet, when another layer of fresh water was tapped, also 
rising to within 3 feet of the surface at the rate of 270 gallons 
per day; still descending through stiff blue clay, hard 
sandstone and quartz conglomerate, stiff blue clay, grey 
sand and clay with fossil bones, blue clay and hard flinty 
sandstone, until a depth of 89 feet 2 inches was reached, 
and then a splendid supply of artesian water was struck, rising 
to 8 feet above the surface, and giving 1,000 gallons per day. 
Another bore put down about the same distance west of Bourke 
struck salt water at a depth of 20 feet, and at a depth of 80 feet 
struck the artesian supply, which rose 21 feet above the surface, 
and yielded 1,450 gallons per day. At 513 miles west of Bourke 
still more gratifying results are recorded. Here also salt water 
was tapped at 20 feet. At 80 feet fresh water was reached, 
rising to 10 feet over the surface. At 100 feet fresh water rose 
to the same height, at 1,900 gallons per day. At 106 feet 6 inches 
another layer of fresh water was tapped, with the same result. 


At 122 feet 6 inches the fresh water rose at the rate of 14,400 | 
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gallons a day to the same height, and at 192 feet the fresh 
water rose at the rate of 15,000 gallons a day to 10 feet above 
the surface. At 57 miles west of Bourke salt water was reached 
at a depth of 23 feet, also at 110 feet ; brackish was reached at 
349 feet deep, which rose to 3 feet above the surface ; and at 
427 feet in depth fresh water was tapped, rising 3 feet 3 inches 
above the surface, at the rate of 4,320 gallons a day. During 
the course of testing the supply of water met with, the salt and 
fresh were made to flow over the surface each distinctly, the 
fresh water issuing from the 4-inch tubes, and the salt from the 
5-inch. At 452 feet passed through large quantities of decom- 
posed shells. 


THE IRON TRADE. 


THE twentieth annual dinner of the members of the Leeds 
Association of Foremen Engineers and Draughtsmen was held 
on Saturday evening at the Great Northen Hotel, Leeds. Mr. 
J. D. Ellis, C.E., who presided, in proposing “Prosperity to 
the Association,’ said he was sorry that the iron trade was 
anything but flourishing even in such a prosperous place as 
Leeds, and it was far from flourishing in Cleveland, Stafford- 
shire, and, nearer home, at Sheffield. If Sheffield had not 
taken advantage of such a wonderful development of machinery 
as had come from Leeds, her iron trade would scarcely have 
existed at present. The iron and steel trades were in such a 
critical position that the existence of these engineer and 
draughtsmen’s associations must be of the utmost importance 
in the welfare of England. To her heavy trades England had 
to look for a great deal of her prosperity. Iron, however 
heavily made, had not been found sufficiently strong, and there- 
fore steel had had to be substituted. Steel, like fire, however, 
was a useful servant, but often an awkward master. Steel 
forgings would not be found as reliable as iron forgings unless 
properly heated and tempered. Steel castings must come 
to the front. For armour-plate mills, wheels made of steel 
castings had been found very serviceable, while cast-iron wheels 
broke very often. So hard was the sand to be used in the cast- 
ing of steel, and so necessary was it that steel should be allowed 
to properly contract, that in the drawing offices angles should 
be obviated as much as possible. Such was the hammering 
necessary also that patterns should be made doubly as strong 
as for iron. Foremen of shops should give the maker of steel 
castings as much time as possible, because steel required both 
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to be heated slowly and to be cooled slowly. Therefore it was | and money should have to be wasted over procuring the 
necessary that all departments should pull together, as it was | sanction of measures fraught with good to the community. 
difficult otherwise to deal satisfactorily with a material so | No wonder that the Irish people should complain about our 
capricious as steel. Through the operation of these foremen | Parliamentary system when, to obtain a Gas Bill for a contem- 
engineer and draughtsmen’s associations, these ends would be | plated expenditure of 6,o00/ in the country, 2,000/. had to be 
achieved, and thus a great future secured to those industries | spent. His advice was that we must have more traders in 
concerned in the manipulation of steel. Parliament, a more mixed House of Commons, so that no 
- Mr. B. Walker, on responding to the toast of “The | interest might predominate, and no interest suffer. Were we 
Engineering Trades,” said that great credit was due to Sheffield, | to depend upon Parliament for progress? It was the trader 
as the Bessemer process was first put in operation there, while | that had made the country, and not the Parliament. We must 
the chairman of the Manchester Ship Canal (Mr. Adamson) therefore, depend upon ourselves. If we spent sufficient a 
was the first who put down works that had to depend for their | opening out railways in India, we should want no other market 
success on the manufacture of Bessemer steel. Some years for our goods, as we should give the Indians a chance of selling 
ago at that dinner it was stated, on the authority of Sir W. their produce to us, and we should send them our manufactures 
Armstrong, that America would outstrip Sheffield in one branch | in return. We must have friendly trade rather than fair trade. 
of its cutlery ; but now Sheffield sent of those goods to America | Speaking of the Ship Caral, he said it was cheaper to carry 
treble the amount that it did at that time. Rails were now | goods by sea than by land, and it was only a question how near 
being sent from Barrow to America, as the American-made , we could bring the sea to us. If we must hold our own against 
rails had been found to wear out rapidly. French puddled | the world, we must reduce the transit charges for heavy ‘woods 
bars were being sold at 2/. 10s. per ton while in England our | that would not bear heavy rates of carriage. The price of land 
price was 3/. But he held that the English puddler would | in this country must go down because of the extensive employ- 
eventually prevail over the ill-fed, long-worked, and unintelli- | ment of the steamship. ‘Thanks to the tariff charges in America, 
gent Frenchman. Japan, he was glad to say, was being | America must buy her ships in this country. The same was 
rapidly opened out, and Western ideas must eventually be acted the case with France and Germany, and so it was that we had 
upon. All the machinery for an ironworks lately established | 90 per cent. of the shipbuilding trade. He urged that we should 
there had gone from Leeds. He also mentioned that the | not rely on the Government for opening up new markets, but. 
Tilbury Docks were to be opened on the same day as the first | that we should send out agents for the purpose, and do the 
sod of the Manchester Ship Canal was to be turned. He also | work ourselves. 
referred to the establishment of pale colores works in 
Russia by the late Mr. G. Wilson, o effield, pointing out 
that all the material and the skill employed were obtained from THE GIRDERS OF THE GLASGOW MUNICIPAL 
this country. Mr. Woodall, gas engineer, Leeds, was going to BUILDINGS. 


the Antipodes to show the people how to make gas. This ‘ 
would be to the benefit of Leeds, as Mr. Woodall would carry | A MONTHLY meeting of the Glasgow Town Council was held 


with him both the men and the name of Leeds. There had | on the 3rd inst., when the subject of the contracts for Belgian 
been more engines made in Leeds during the last four years | girders to be used in the new municipal buildings was again 


than ever previously, and he believed there was less distress in brought up. : 
the town than was ever the case before. He expressed an Mr. Laing said: At last meeting of the Town Council 


opinion that the press would eventually replace the steam- questions were put to me the answers to which I promised 
hee to give to-day. Preceptor Wilson’s question was— 1. Is 


Mr. Adamson said he could remember when the first | it true that the iron used in the new municipal buildings came 
measure was granted in 1820 for the construction of a railway, | from Belgium? 2. How many tons are required? 3. What is 
but, like many other good things, the scheme was not sanctioned | the saving to the ratepayers in not using Scotch iron?” To the 
until the third time of asking. We had not reached the limit | first question I answer it is quite true that iron is being used 
of progress yet. It was a national disgrace that so much time | in the building from Belgium. To the second question, there 
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are about 2,000 tons required for the building in all, and one- 
half of it is from Belgium. To the third question, the saving 
to the ratepayers on the thousand tons—that is, on the half—is 
upwards of 50 per cent. Then Bailie Shearer asked if the 
chairman of the Buildings Committee would inform the Council 


of the superiority in quality Belgian iron girders possess over | 
| be to have it finished at once. 


girders to be introduced into a building intended to last for 
ages, and whether the question of comparative cheapness 
should occupy a second place. My answer to this is that there 
is no superiority of Belgian iron over British iron, but the 
former is equal to the latter for rolled girder purposes, and 
cheapness is the only advantage. Then Mr. Martin’s question 
was whether it was mentioned in the schedule of contract that 
the iron supplied was to be home-made or foreign. 
to this is that the schedule describes all the wrought iron to be 
equal to good Staffordshire iron, giving a detail of the strains 
which the various parts are to be equal to, and that all the 
columns, rivetted girders, roof iron work, plates, and angle irons 
of built and compound girders to be of British iron and manu- 
facture. In short, one-half of the iron used in the building is 
and must be British iron, but as regards the rolled girders for 
the fireproof flooring no restriction was put upon them being 
either British or foreign; the only condition was that they 
were to be of good iron and subject to certain tests, all of 
which have been applied by the architect and his clerk of 
works and found satisfactory. 

Mr. Martin asked if it was not the fact that the second 
best class of British manufactured iron was superior to the 
best Belgian iron? He had it upon authority that it was so. 

Bailie Shearer said he had to ask another question— 
whether it was stated in the schedule that all the ironwork 
required or described therein was to be of the best quality of 
the several kinds ? 

Mr. Laing said he believed that it was so. 

Bailie Shearer said Mr. Lang had admitted that Belgian 
iron was inferior to iron of British manufacture, and he would 
table a motion to call the attention of the Council to that fact 
at next meeting. 

Mr. Laing said he did not say that it was inferior, but that for 
certain purposes—for fireproof purposes—it was equal to British 
iron. 

Mr. Martin said the schedule bore that the iron was to be 
the best iron, and therefore he held that that supplied was not 
according to schedule. 


My answer | ) 
| a great pity that their iron manufacturers had not applied them- 


angle iron girders could not be got anywhere else than from 


Belgium ? 
Mr. Laing replied that was so. { 
Bailie Shearer then gave formal notice to draw the attention 
of the Council to this subject, when Bailie Dickson suggested 
that, instead of having a new motion, the better course would 


The Lord Provost asked Mr. Carrick whether he could 
throw any light on this subject. : : 
Mr. Carrick said he was prepared to say, in regard to this 


| matter, that it was an absolute necessity to get Belgian iron. He 
spoke in the presence of practical men who knew the trade, 


that there were no girders for such purposes as these made in 
the country at the time the contracts were entered into. It was 


selves to the manufacture of that kind of iron. Thirty-five 
years ago he called attention to that very question, how far 
preferable it was to use iron for certain carpenter work; but 
there was no party in the country manufacturing girders for 
that purpose. The Belgians, on the other hand, had cultivated 
that sort of manufacture to a very large extent, and whether 
Belgian iron was better than British iron or not, for the purpose 
to which it was applied, it was equal to any iron. These girder 
beams were covered with concrete, and for that purpose the 
Belgian iron was equal to any other kind. They did not require 
to get the highest quality of iron, and it would be a great waste 
of money to purchase dear iron for that purpose. 

Bailie Macfarlane said that in connection with the Cattle 
Market they were using between 500 and 600 girders. They 
issued specifications for these, the only condition being that the 
iron was to come up to a certain test as to strength and quality. 


Tenders were received from foreign as well as home firms, and 


he had to tell the Council that the iron selected came from 
Lanarkshire, and iron girders were being mads in the Gallow- 
gate. 
° "Mr. Mechan said that at the time when the contracts were 
made there were no rollers in existence that could have rolled 
these girders. ‘ 
Bailie Shearer said that when he asked the questions he 
based them on two assumptions—that the schedules for the 
Municipal Buildings bore that the ironwork required was to be 
of the very best quality. Now, they knew that Belgian iron 
was not so good as British iron, and therefore he saw no reason 
why such iron should be introduced into the Municipal Build- 
Then as to the statement that such girders could not be 


The Lord Provost asked if it was not the fact that the | ings. 
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‘got in this country, he read a letter from a manufacturer stating 
that he was prepared to supply rolled girders of the kind 
required at the lowest Belgian prices. He further remarked that 
they knew now that comparative cheapness had entered into the 
question, and from the letter he had read it would be seen that 
there was no use to go away to Belgium for this iron. 

Mr. Laing said with reference to what Bailie Shearer had 
‘stated that it was only within the last eighteen months that the 
firm in question had started and laid down machinery for pro- 
ducing these girders. A firm in Middlesbrough had put down 
machinery suitable for rolling sections similar to those of the 
Belgian makers. They were prepared to compete for such 
sections as they had rolls for, but they could not give the 
heavier sections required for the Municipal Buildings. They 
had come within 5 or 6 per cent. of the price of the Belgian 
makers, and would be able to compete with them. But the 
contractors had entered into the contract long before this firm 
came into existence, and they could not now alter that contract. 

Mr. Smith said when he went to Belgium five-and-twenty 
or thirty years ago, he was chaffed about the large quantity of 
Belgian iron that came to Scotland and England. He was 
surprised ; but on making inquiry he found it was true, and 
that some six or eight Belgian firms had got the trade into 
their hands, that there was a certain class of girders for which 
they had laid down special rolls, and that there was nothing 
like them in this country. There were certain firms in Stafford- 
shire and Middlesbrough which were now making attempts at 
the making of these girders, and he believed there was plenty 
of work for them to do. But the committee were not to blame 
for the contracts going to Belgium. 

Mr. Stevenson said that it was ridiculous and absurd the 
way they were going on about this matter. Did they think the 
contractors for the Municipal Buildings would not protect them- 
selves by making provision for all they required before beginning 
the work, and they could only do so by getting the iron from 
Belgian makers. He had seen several buildings—a school and 
a store among others—standing for two weeks waiting on iron 
coming from Belgium. 

Mr. Simons said he was in a position personally to endorse 
what had fallen from Mr. Carrick. Two years ago it was 
utterly impossible to get the class of iron specified in this 
country, unless they were prepared to pay a price altogether 
disproportionate with the value of British iron as compared 
with Belgian iron. 

The discussion then dropped. 


SANITARY CONSTRUCTION. 


ON the 3rd inst. Mr. James Gowans, the Lord Dean of Guild, 
read a paper on “ The Maintenance of the Health of the People 
and the Beauty of the City,” at a meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association. In the course of his remarks the 
Lord Dean of Guild said that most of the essential elements 
contributing to the enjoyment of perfect health in cities and 
towns required constant vigilance and control. The removal 
of house refuse, the cleansing of streets, the supervision of 
sewage and drainage systems, the inspection of slums, the 
official oversight of infectious disease, required a thorough, 
energetic, and faithful discharge of these duties, as they were 
of vital importance to the health of those huge organisations 
called cities ; and it was with these views that he would claim 
the co-operation and support of an important Association like 
theirs in all such matters, as there could be no greater spur or 
aid to their municipal rulers than a healthy public sentiment. 
The following rules should be regarded by those who have the 
planning of new houses or the reconstruction of old ones :— 

1. To take every means to secure a dry and healthy site, 
and to prevent a damp or unwholesome atmosphere from rising 
from the sub-soil. To cover over the surface with concrete, or 
whatever is best for attaining this end. 

2. To have the drains outside of the houses, which can in 
most cases be easily done. Should drains have to pass under 
a building, iron pipes made as tight at the joints as those made 
for gas or water should be used, or if clay pipes are adopted 
they should be laid in concrete, as there is great danger in 
allowing sewage to percolate from the joints, especially on the 
under side, which is difficult for the workmen to get at and 
make secure. When this percolation takes place, the subsoil 
gets greatly saturated, and emanations of the most deadly kind 
must necessarily escape into the houses above. 

3. All pipes should be outside, separate pipes being used for 
water-closets apart from those for washhand-basins, baths, 
washing-tubs, &c., and both pipes should be well ventilated 
both at top and bottom, those from the latter discharging into 
the open air before passing into the grease-box. 

4. All water-closets and sinks, baths, &c., should not be 
boxed in with timber as is the usual custom ; separate cisterns 
should be used for closets distinct from those for culinary 
purposes, and the latter should be easily accessible, and should 
on no account have an opening into the closet, or be placed in 
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tenements, so as to run the risk of contamination from such 
conveniences in the houses above. 

In some plans which have been lately passed by the Dean 
of Guild Court, the architect has provided for an inlet and out- 
let of fresh air to the surface of the water in the cistern, and 
this is to be commended. 

5. The pan-closet ought not to be used, as there is now not 
only cheaper but better closets to be had. 

6. In tenements of flatted houses, where the staircase is 
placed in the centre of the building, the entrance lobby should 
be roomy and well lighted ; the well-hole should be of a large 
area—not less than 25 feet superficial—and ample ventilation 
should be provided in the cupola above, as there is nothing less 
inviting than the entrance to many of our flatted houses, owing 
to the want of light and ventilation. 

In wide tenements the practice is to place bed-closets in the 
centre of the house, into which it is difficult to get either light 
or pure air. This system of planning raises the question of 
whether our tenements are not too wide, and whether a narrower 
building, planned so as to get bed recesses to the outer light, 
could not be devised. The Lord Dean of Guild is at present 
planning a small tenement, to be erected within the grounds of 
the forthcoming exhibition, where practically it will be shown 
whether something could not be done to improve the dwellings 
of artisans, both as to arrangement, sanitary appliances, and 
complete furnishing. 

7. There should be an abundance of light to all places. 
Light as an agent of health may even be placed before pure air, 
or the other sanitary requirements which are receiving most 
attention at the present time. Ina southern and open aspect 
there should not be less than one superficial foot of glass to 
every 100 cubic feet of room space, and in other situations 
not so open to light, or where darkness is apt to conceal that 
which is objectionable, that proportion should be largely in- 
creased. The fashion in the architecture of the present day is 
to have small windows. That is to be deplored, especially in 
cities in our northern clime, where we have so little sunlight ; 
not only in the houses of our working people, but also in our 
more important buildings, such as public offices and others, 
there should be a flood of light. Another mistake as to a free 
inlet of light and air is that of closing in the angles of ground 
laid out for tenements of houses. A great deal has been done 
within my own time to add to the attractions of Edinburgh in 
its outward appearance, but still many things are omitted, 
which, if effected, would still further add to its beauty. 
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The use of brick and cement is gradually creeping in ; this, 
no doubt, with a desire to produce effects on the score of cheap- 
ness, erecting pretentious buildings, which in some cases may 
bring profit to the architect, but that is all that can be said, for it 
certainly cannot bring credit to him in his profession. Another 
plea for the use of brick in their stone-built city is that it is 
cheaper, and only to be seen from the backs of houses. Now, why 
should the back of houses not be as well to look as at the front ? 

Many of the chief rooms are at the back of our houses, 
but whether or no, why should people have to look out upon 
that which is unshapely and ungainly, when a little expense 
would materially change the features of these elevations, and 
make them pleasing to look upon? 

The use of paint in covering over the beautiful stone of shop 
fronts, and other buildings, has been noticed by those who value 
the substantial appearance of stone buildings. This practice has 
to be regretted, as no one can doubt that the natural beauty of 
stone, as yet seen in many old buildings and shop fronts, is pre- 
ferable to anything that can be done by paint. Walking 
along the south side of Princes’ Street, the critical eye might 
be satisfied until it reached the cornice of the buildings, but 
no further. If they looked above, so as to get the sky-line of the 
structures, which ought to give a picturesque and pleasing 
outline and effect, they were pained to look upon ugly gables and 
chimneys, with all sorts of ill-shaped deformities in the way of 
chimney cans, marring completely the general appearance of 
what was said to be the finest street in the world. If architects 
would give the same attention to smoke flues and chimney 
heads as they did in preparing the details of their plans other- 
wise, they would not have to complain of what was certainly 
destructive to the architecture of many of their buildings. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


THE case of Larby and others v. Greenwood and another came 
again before the Courts on Tuesday, when the defendants 
applied for a new trial on the ground of want of evidence of 
negligence. It had arisen out of the great fire at Whiteley’s, 
in Westbourne Grove, and it had already been three times tried 
—twice in the County Court and once by a special jury in the 
High Court—and all the juries had agreed in finding in favour 
of the plaintiffs, though the Court had declared an opinion the 
other way, in favour of the defendants. There were five actions 
arising out of the same disaster, one of which had been tried in 
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‘the County Court, and the other four—consolidated—in the 
High Court, all with the result stated. On Saturday, April 26, 
1883, the fire at Whiteley’s took place. 
mises was along high wall, a wall of separation from the baths 
and washhouses which adjoined, the wall being 280 feet long 
and 60 feet high. After the fire it was considered that 
Whiteley’s wall was so unsafe that the men were warned 
against it. The contractors gave orders to have the screen 
wall taken down, and on Wednesday following, and on the 
Thursday, May 1, a scaffold was being erected under and 
against the screen wall in order to take it down brick by brick. 
On the second of those days the side wall of Whiteley’s premises 
toppled over and fell down, the lower part of it falling out 
against the screen wall and throwing it down, some of it falling 
upon four of the men employed, who were more or less injured. 
ne of them sued in the County Court and recovered a verdict 


On one side of the pre- | 
' that very reason the screen wall should have been shored up. 


directed it to be done, and that was negligence, which made 
them liable for the consequences. Whiteley’s wall, no doubt, 
was dangerous, and could be shored up as likely to fall, but for 


He cited Paterson v. Wallace (1 M’Queen’s House of Lords 
Reports) as to negligence of an employer, and argued that the 


| present case came within it. 


Mr. Finlay, Q.C. (with Mr. Ruegg), appeared for the de- 


| fendants in support of the application for a new trial, contending 


for 20/., which was set aside and a new trial directed, on which — 


he again obtained a verdict for 50/., which was again set aside and 
a nonsuit entered; an appeal in that case being contemplated as 
the result of the trial of the action of the other four which were 
brought in the High Court. These actions were tried together 
before a special jury, the case for the plaintiffs being that the 
contractors knew that the wall was in a dangerous state and 
likely to fall, and that they did not warn the workmen, who did 
not know ; that they ought to have shored up the wall on the 
other side next the baths and washhouses, and that a notice 


that there was no more evidence in this case than in the former 


| one (except on the point that the workmen did not know of the 


danger) in which the Court had held the evidence insufficient. 
There was no time, he said, to shore up the wall; and if it had 
been shored up the men engaged in that work would have been 
exposed to the same danger. It was not anticipated that 
Whiteley’s wall would fall. [Mr. Justice Mathew: Even your 
own witnesses said it was likely to fall.] It was not expected 
to fall as it did—bulging out and breaking off against the other 
wall and throwing it down. Pieces of it had fallen, but it was 
not expected that it would fall ev d/oc. [Mr. Matthews pointed 


out that the defendant himself said, “ I knew it was likely to 


from the Board of Works to shore it up had been given on | 


April 29, and there had been actually a consultation about it, 
but it was overruled, and the scaffold put up without shoring. 
Witnesses were called to show that it was rash, while witnesses 
were called on the other side to show that it was not so. In 
the result, after a long trial, the jury found in favour of the 
plaintiffs ; giving 200/. damages to Larby, who was permanently 


injured, 4o/. to each of two others, and 2o0/. to the fourth, | orkmen_ 
| one side it might have fallen on the other. 


making 300/. 

Mr. Matthews, Q.C. (with Mr. Fillan), appeared for the 
plaintiffs in support of the verdict in their favour, and against 
the application for a new trial. It could not surely be denied, 
he said, that there was evidence to sustain the verdict, and, 
though there was evidence the other way, it was eminently a 
case for the jury. Witnesses stated it was rash to do what was 
done—that is, set up scaffolding on one side of the wall with- 
out shoring it up on the other. The workmen, on the other 
hand, said they did not know of any danger. The contractors 
knew that the putting up the scaffolding was dangerous and 


fall and might kick out.”] It was’ not expected to fall. [Mr. 
Justice Mathew: On the former occasion your case was that 
all parties knew it to be dangerous.]| To some extent ; but not 
that it would fall as it did. [Mr. Justice Mathew: Evidence 
was given to show that the defendants, as reasonable men, 
knowing of the danger, should have taken precaution to pre- 
vent the danger. Your case was that it was so dangerous that 
the workmen must have known of it.]_ It certainly was unsafe 
and dangerous to some extent; but if it was dangerous, the 
plaintiffs ought to have known of it. [Mr. Justice Mathew: 
They were mere workmen. If you, the contractors, and your 
skilled surveyor thought that it was net likely to fall, why should 
the workmen have known it?] If the wall was shored up on 
This case, more- 
over, is almost the same as the other. [Mr. Justice Mathew: 
Almost! There is a material difference. Besides, that case 
was not tried before a Judge of the Supreme Court and a full 
special jury.] The facts must have been the same—it was the 
same accident. [Mr. Justice Mathew: The evidence was 
different on a material point, and the case has been further 
investigated. | 

The Court took time to consider their judgment, and 
delivered it in favour of the plaintiffs, upholding the verdict 
for them. 
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Mr. Justice Mathew, in giving judgment, said the first Upon all the points, he said, there was evidence for the jury ; 
question had been whether there had been negligence in | and especially there was cogent evidence that there was great 
attempting to take down the screen wall without having pre- danger of which the defendants were aware; and of which the 
viously shored up the wall; and as to this there was evidence plaintiffs were not aware. The verdict, therefore, could not be 
to support the verdict. There had, indeed, been judgment in | disturbed. Application accordingly dismissed. 
favour of the defendants on that question in the former action ; 
but the evidence in that case was different, and the same ques- 
tion was not raised in that case as in this, and no question was 


raised as to whether there had been any neglect or delay on the NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 
part of the defendants as to shoring up the wall. But the case e ¥ j 
on the present occasion was quite different ; for evidence was “ Patent Smoke-Consuming ” Range.—Our attention has 


offered that if proper expedition had been used by the defen. | lately been called to a new kitchener which Messrs. Chambers, 
dants they could have shored up the wall twenty-four hours Monnery & Co., of Bishopsgate Street Without, are exhibiting 
before it fell. Evidence, no doubt, was given on the part of | for the first time at the Agricultural Hall on occasion of the 
the defendants that the shoring would have taken longer time, | Smithfield Cattle Show. It is undoubtedly an excellent article 
and could not have been effected. But the question was for and we doubt not will become a favourite when its merits are 
the jury, and they adopted the evidence for the plaintiffs. It known. It is an entirely new Piles er the market (having 
was not for the Court to say whether the verdict was right or been very recently patented), and is very moderate 1 CEE 
not, but only whether there was evidence which might The chief features may be summed up as follows :—ist. It is. 
satisfy reasonable men. He was clearly of opinion that 4 “Smoke-consuming range,” and 2nd, it can be converted from 
there was such evidence, and that on that question the @? open to a close fire range or vice versd by one action 
verdict could not be disturbed. Then the next question Without the removal of any part. Among its advantages the 
was whether the plaintiffs were entrapped into a position following may be cited:—It is smoke consuming by a new and 
of danger and of peril of which they were not aware, and simple arrangement which is self-acting. Slow or quick com- 
which resulted in these serious injuries to them. Now as_ bustion can be had as required, and used as a slow combustion 
to this, it was now said by the defendants at the former trials fire will last-eight hours without attention. Open or close fire 
that the dangerous condition of the wall was so obvious that by one movement, no loose parts to be mislaid or broken. 
the plaintiffs must have been aware of it, and so must be | Lhe open fire is economical and cheerful to sit by, and the 
deemed to have taken the danger upon themselves. But that C°0King power with open fire is equal to any close fire range ; 
was not the line taken upon the present occasion, which was 2/S0 is especially adapted for grilling and boiling. it venti- 
that the wall could not have been expected to fall as it had lates kitchen. As the smoke from top of fire descends it 
done. ‘The jury, however, heard the whole of the evidence, | Catries off all bad smells from cooking and offensive odours. 
and came to the conclusion that the plaintiffs did not know of ‘rom burning refuse [the portable form requires no building in, 
the danger, and upon that question, as upon the other, the @2d can be stood in any part of room]; thorough cure for 
Court could not disturb their verdict. The defendants’ counsel, _S™oky chimneys ; and the reversible dampers, which are worked 
indeed, themselves contended that there was no reason to sup- | by one rod at the front of range, are so arranged that the heat 
pose that the wall would fall in the way in which it did; but | C4m be directed to any part of oven, top or bottom. 


even if that were so, it was no answer to the plaintiffs’ cause of Patent Acme Floor.—Messrs. M. C. Duffy & Son have 
complaint, for the defendants never gave them the opportunity lately introduced to the market a new system of flooring, the 
of judging of the danger. There was, however, evidence that object of which is to meet the want so long felt of a perfectly 
there was a strong probability that when the wall fell it would immovable wood-block floor, combining consequently the other 
fall as it did. It appeared to the Court, therefore, that there advantages that are gained by a thorough and perfectly solid 
was reasonable evidence on which the jury might give such a_ floor, and which cannot be secured, or at any rate are not per- 
verdict as they had given, and that it could not be disturbed. | manent, otherwise. The system of keying the blocks by wood 

Mr. Justice A. L. Smith gave judgment to the same effect. dowels cannot fail to be a most powerful means towards 
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THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 


HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Straet, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 
System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 
Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” issued 29th January, 1885. 
We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention 
which was very successful, . 
Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 
F. H. Smiru, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 4 THe Sanctuary, S.W., LONDON: November 22, 1884. 


Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your syst2m of ventilation as appliel to the ‘Island Room” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 


Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the men to perform their duties witnout inconvenience.—Yours 
faithfully, DAV{D URQUHART. : 


BELLEVUE House, 94 LANDSDOWNE ROAD, CLAPHAM, S.W.: October 12, 1885. 
To FREDE. H. Sirs, EsQ., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

My DEAR Sir,—Allow me to compliment and congratulate you on the perfect success to-night of your ventilation, The room (the largest in South London) was 
opened to-night by a Conservative gathering of the various Associations comprised in the Borough of Kennington, and certainly it was one of the largest meetings ever held in 
this District. Thermometers placed around the room showed a wondrous uniformity of temperature, averaging 60 deg.; and on the raised dais scarcely could be perceived the 
slightest fractional increase over that temperature as indicated by the thermometers placed near the door, clearly proving that the Ventilators did their work truly and well. 
This temperature is cons dered to be the most favourable to health, and, as one connected with two large Hospitals, I can say this is the temperature our medical men endeavour 
always to maintain, as being most conducive to the restoration of their Patients. Persons of great ability to judge, say the temperature and atmosphere was most pleasant an@ 
agreeable, and who ever de igned it ought to be thanked. Thus, then, independent witnesses fully confirm my opinion, and I may say one of the architects of the hall was 
present, who afterwards assured me he was more than satisfied with the success of your system. The place being cleared in a few minutes, the room regained its normal 
temperature, thouzh before a very large number of ga3 jets were in full blaze. Allow me, as Churchwarden, not only to compliment you, but also sincerely to thank you on 
behalf of the Vicar and Committee of the All Saints Institute of South Lambeth for helping them so satisfactorily in the difficult task of the perfect ventilation of their large 
hall, as indicated by the trying ordeal of to-night.— Yours faithfully, (Signed) JOHN SMITH, Churchwarden and Chairman of Kennington Conservative Association, 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


_, “VENTILATION WITHOUT DrauGHtT.—This desideratum app2ars to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whoso office 52 Queen 
Victoria Streer, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream. The result is a rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment. Ina small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innovious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr Ata higher 
kvel, however, and especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated tkat this vitiated air was being drawn off 
through the exit tubs, which acted as a powerfulsucker After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 
a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upeast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever, The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 
with acknowledged success,” 
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securing the desired result, taken in connection with the other 
constructional details. Messrs. Duffy & Son were recently 
awarded a gold medal at the Paris International Exhibition, and 
prior to this patent being exhibited (the Paris Exhibition being 
its first public appearance), ‘They were awarded for their im- 
proved block floor a bronze medal at the International Inven- 
tions, and a silver medal at the International Exhibition, 
Alexandra Palace, in each case the highest and only award 
given for block flooring. 

The following description-with the accompanying engravings 
will sufficiently illustrate the system. Messrs. Duffy & Son 
have devoted especial attention to studying the requirements to 
be fulfilled, so as to insure wood-block flooring when laid to be 
reliable as regards immunity from the blocks becoming loosened. 
This loosening of the blocks is attributable in the main to 
three causes, namely—1. The use of imperfectly seasoned or 
dessicated timber ; 2nd. The imperfect means hitherto adopted 
for keying or bonding the flooring blocks together ; and 3rd. 
The inefficient manner in which the flooring blocks have been 
connected or attached to the sub-structural formation of the 
flooring. These weak points have been sifted out and over- 
come, with the result that a reliable and perfectly “ Immovable” 
solid wood-block flooring is offered to the public. The wood 
employed is carefully selected with a view to its adaptability ; 
the blocks are thoroughly seasoned by a special process with 


the most successful results, shrinkage being entirely obviated | 


and dry rot effectually prevented. Every block is also carefully 
prepared so as to insure a perfectly tight fit, and complete 
uniformity throughout. .The blocks are formed, as:shown, with 


a > groove running longitudinally at the bottom of each side | 


of the block, and the blocks are further secured and bonded 
to each other, as shown in the illustrations, by dowel pins. 
In laying the “Acme” immovable solid wood-block flooring, 


great care is taken in the formation of the sub-structure. Thee: 


concrete and cement bed is brought to a perfectly smooth and 
accurately level surface on the top, and, built into this founda- 
tion, at suitable intervals, are a series of bonding -blocks (see 
illustrations), to which the flooring blocks or wood drzguwets are 
secured as shown. Before the flooring blocks are laid they are 
dipped into a preservative adhesive compound, with which not 
only the under surface of each block becomes coated, so as to 
form a hard and fast joint with the floated concrete and cement 
sub-structure, but the adhesive composition takes up and enters 
into the longitudinal > grooves formed in the sides of the 
blocks, and thus an additional “keying” or “bonding” together 


of the whole system ensues, insuring freedom from damp, foul | 
air, or vermin. The wood-block flooring may be washed or 
scrubbed without the least danger of affecting any other part 
than the actual flooring surface to be cleansed. It will be 
found adapted to meet the requirements which occur in public 
buildings, hospitals, infirmaries, schools, churches, railway- 
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station platforms, and as a fireproof covering for the floors of 
offices, &c., and will be found equally as attractive and pleasing 
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as parqueterie floors. 
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BALTIC AND AMERICAN GOODS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


101 LEADENHALL 


STREET, LONDON, 


QUEBEC AND MONTREAL. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


IS & BRYAN 
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THE GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED, 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT /ue\ THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT Siren BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


NGHTINGALE &COS EVER FIRM WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


NOW BEING LAID 
No. 2, PA’ 


THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
TTERNS. No. 3. 


No. 4. 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT,” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be 
obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Dangquet. 


‘| The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 


Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS. 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. (Printed in Colours.) 


1. Scene from ‘‘ The Tempest.’? 3. Petruchio and the Tailor. 6. Falstaff acting the King. 
2. Scene from “ Midsummer Night’s 4. Falstaff in the Buck Basket. 7. Parolles’ Eyes Unbound. 
Dream.’’ 5. Touchstone, Audrey, and William. 8. Malvolio in the Garden. 


Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each ; or the set of Eight, 
Five Shillings ; by post, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


Che Dard. 
FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 


Price One Shilling; free by post, caref ully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
ee 
| ; These Kitcheners re- 

THOMPSON & 60 c ceived the only Gold 

5 Medal at the Health 
Exhibition, 1884, and 


PATENT Highest Award at the 
Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited HENRY THOMPSON 


a fe 3 aye Inventions Exhibition, 
CONSUMING KITCHENER = 


to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, & CO., LIM., 
which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. St. Andrew’s Buildings, 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock. 165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., B.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO,,at No.5 N ew-street Square, E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
Friday, December 11, 1885, 
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THE WEEK. 
‘THE Corporation of London are not disposed ‘to under- 
take the improvement of the roadway at the eastern side 
of St. Paul’s, on the ground of expense. If that argument 
had been always employed the metropolis must have pre- 


‘sented. a very different aspect to-day. As it is London 


cannot compete with many of the Continental capitals. — It 
is only by bringing public opinion to bear on the councillors 
that the work has any chance of being accomplished. . The 
Institute is pledged to lend a hand in furthering the im- 
provement scheme. As a long pericd will, of course, be 
necessary for deliberation about the procedure and the form 
of a letter, the President has acted wisely in giving his own 
opinion without further delay. A couple of months hence 
he may be allowed an opportunity to express the opinion 
of the Council. Mr. Cristian says that the new offices 
on the site of the schools are only in the preliminary 
stage of construction, since “but little has yet been 


done, beyond the building of rough party walls rather 
‘more than one storey above the ground level, and 


consequently there is really nothing to hinder the carry- 
ing out of probably one of the greatest improvements 
that could possibly be effected in the City of London.” 
Mr. Curistian pleads for the improvement on the ground 
that it would give “more ample opportunity for viewing 
Wren’s great masterpiece, the most splendid inheritance of 


‘the citizens of London.” Believing that ‘probably in no 


city in the world is there a more glorious architectural view 
than that from Fleet Street of the western front of its grand 


“cathedral,” Mr. Curistran asks whether ‘‘is it too much to 
hope that something may now be done for the view—less 


_ important, it is true, but still very beautiful—of its eastern 


‘to nearly 10,000/. 


glad to find that time has brought about a change. 
-WALKER’s acuteness and pugnaciousness have done good 
‘service for the inhabitants of the Strand district, since he 
has not only demonstrated that the valuation of the house 
‘property for taxation has been raised on a fictitious basis, 
“but what was harder still//has convinced the ratepayers that 


end?” ° If the letter had appeared a week ago it might have 


‘helped the cause of the promoters of the improvement, but 


at any rate it is a valuable testimony that they were not 
acting rashly in bringing forward their proposal. 


At the time of the Haymarket accident, Mr. Roperr 
WALKER was the best abused man in the west of London, 
for he was held responsible for other men’s work. We are 
Mr. 


the highly-respectable Assessment Committee, who have 
been long allowed to do as they like, are not infallible. The 


‘agitation, of which Mr. WALKER was the motive power, has 


been the means of forthwith removing the increase of 
valuation in 300 cases, and about 95 per cent. of the appeals 
are also put back to the old figures. The total reduction of 
valuation amounts to about 41,o00/, meaning a reduction in 
rates of 5,700/., or including property and assessed taxes, of 
8,500/. Ifthe water rate is considered the sum comes up 
Ratepayers elsewhere must wish that 
Mr. WaLKER could take an office in their districts, and his 
services cannot be said to be amply rewarded by the 


“piece of plate and the hundred guineas he obtained on 
_ Friday evening. But the question has yet to be determined, 
. How are the expenses to be met with a diminished valuation 


unless by a large increase in the poundage ? 


2. Mr. Baron HuppLeEsTon is not a strong man and very 


often is compelled to take medicine while hearing a case. 
It is not surprising to learn that his lordship is not able to 
withstand the freaks of ventilating and heating apparatus in 


- his Court, and has either to remain at home or hear cases in 
. his private room. On Wednesday there was a transference 
. of the business to a different Court, and ‘The Last of the 


_ Barons” explained his experience of the management of 


. one could really properly complain. 


. the Courts as follows :—‘‘On making an application to the 


proper authorities I found there was no person to whom 
It seems that the 
Courts themselves were under one head, the ventilation of 


them under another, and the heating apparatus for them | 


under a third, and no one from any one department was 
present to whom I could complain, for each party suggested 
that the draught arose from something wrong done by the 
other. One, the engineer, said it was due to the construc- 
tion of the Courts, while another declared it to b> the fault 
of the engineer, but in the result I was obliged t> adjourn 
the Court to my private room. We hear, and I suppose it 
is the fact, that it will be better because alte:aticns have 
been made, but I must say it is a scandal to this country 
that while large sums of money have been paid for the 
purpose of erecting a proper place as.a temple of justice, 
that in many respects it is singularly deficient—in ventila- 
tion especially; and those who practise in the Courts are 
exposed to danger from the utter disregard of. the:comfort 
and want of proper ventilation and proper provision £gainst 
draughts.” Baron HuppLeston’s conclusion expresses the 
general opinion of every one who has to attend the Courts 
for long or short periods. 


THE Court of Appeal on Wednesday decided that an 
old lady of ninety-two, who is the tenant for lie of the 
reversion of two houses in Jamaica Road, was not likely to 
suffer much injury by the erection of the wall of a school 
which was supposed to interfere with the light of the ground- 
floor windows, especially as the tenants raised no objection. 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon had granted an injunction against 
the builders, Messrs. BALAAM, who appealed. Lord Justice 
LINDLEY said that the plaintiff’s interest was as small as it 
well could be, and the evidence did not show that her 
interest would be damaged in the slightest degree by the 
defendants’ buildings. There was evidence of some slight 
injury to one of the tenants. Another peculiarity of the 
case was that the defendants’ wall was built up at the time 
when the injunction was granted, and the evidence did not 
show any intention or design on the part of the defendants 
of doing anything more than putting on the roof of their 
building, or of increasing in any way the injury to the 
plaintiff. Having regard to the minuteness of the injury 
and to the evanescent nature of the plaintiff’s interest, his 
lordship thought that the Vice-Chancellor made a mistake 
in granting the injunction, and his order must be discharged. 
On the evidence as it now stood there was no ground for an 
injunction, though the plaintiff might possibly be able to 
obtain some small damages. The plaintiff was ordered to 
pay the costs in both Courts. 


AMONG the papers read at the meeting on Monday of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland:was one on a wood- 
carver’s tool-box found in a bog in the island of Avie, 
Orkney, and exhibited by the finder. The box, which 
measures 114 inches in length by 4? inches in breadth, and 
3 inches in depth, is elaborately ornamented by a running 
pattern of diverging spirals, and other designs of specially 
Celtic character. The box was furnished with a sliding lid, 
which is now in fragments, and it contained a series of tool- 
handles made of bone or horn, ‘evidently for carving in 
wood or some such purposes. ‘The blades of the tools, 
which had been of iron, have entirely perished, but there 
remained in the box the piece of pumice stone with which 
the carver used to polish up his work. This box is the oldest 
bit of wood-carving known in Scotland. 


Ir is strange that, notwithstanding the science classes 
which are held all over the country, an ordinary English- 
man who is not engaged in a constructive trade has not the 
slightest notion of the strength of materials or of mechanical 
principles. On Friday night eleven full-grown men, who 
were employed as assistants in Messrs. LEwis’s new pre- 
mises in Birmingham, thrust themselves into a small lift, 
which they knew was intended to carry light parcels and 
goods of a total weight of 10 cwt. As was inevitable, the 
lift, which was on the balance principle, was overweighted, 
as a scale would be under similar circumstances. The men 
were shaken by the fall; the lift-minder and one of his 
assistants were more seriously hurt. There is no excuse 
for the assistants, who incurred the risk in order to save 
themselves the trouble of descending the stairs. . It is right 
that provision should be made for contingencies, but uo 
foresight can provide against foolhardiness. If the shop 
men suffer pain, ‘they have to thank themselves. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ART OF LORD LINDSAY.* 


HE late Lord Linpsay was an author who com- 
manded attention by his ingenious speculations and 
industry, but we have always thought it would be difficult to 
produce a more unsatisfactory work than his “Sketches of 
the History of Christian Art,” and a perusal of the new 
edition which has been issued does not alter our opinion. 
If we may judge from the volumes, it would seem that his 
lordship was so anxious to be just that the fros and cons of 
a subject appeared to have equal weight with him, and he 
was unable to make up his mind about the veriest trifle. 
He went whirling round a subject like a dervish, apparently 
in the hope that some manifestation of its true qualities 
might be vouchsafed to him ; but there was no miraculous in- 
tervention, and, in the end, his lordship had to content him- 
self with the delivery of a homily, which, like all things of the 
kind, had a good deal of commonplace about it. One could 
hardly help hearing the words with respect, but, at the same 
time, the question must have arisen in the mind of the 
most faithful as to whether so great an expenditure of gyra- 
tory force was necessary to bring about such a conclusion. 
Lord Linpsay does not appear to have been satisfied with 
his own manner of working (which, after all, could produce 
only a fragment), and yet the purpose of his book is to 
persuade artists that they also ought to become circumlo- 
cutory, and go back to the origin of things. Here is one 
passage from the ‘ Postscriptum,” which forms a sort of clue 
to the author’s intention, if he could be said to have had 
One 
It is not by studying art in its perfection—by worshipping 
Raphael and Michel Angelo exclusively of all other excellence 
—that we can expect to rival them; but by reascending to the 
fountain-head—by planting ourselves as acorns in the ground 
those oaks are rooted in, and growing up to their level—in a 
word, by studying Duccio and Giotto, that we may paint like 
Taddeo di Bartolo and Masaccio; Taddeo di Bartolo and 
Masaccio, that we may paint like Perugino and Luca Signorelli ; 
Perugino and Luca Signorelli, that we may paint like Raphael and 
Michel Angelo. And why despair of this, or even of shaming 
the Vatican? For with genius and God’s blessing nothing is 
impossible. 


Lord Linpsay, after the manner of the British amateur, 
found no difficulty in pointing out the true path to artists. 
Did it ever strike his lordship that if a similar course were 
proposed to authors, it would be considered stark nonsense? 
Let us suppose that somebody said “the most effectual way 


of producing writers that will shame your best British poets. 


is by reascending to the fountain-head and planting your- 
self by the Sir Davip Linpsay who wrote in the following 
inspired strain:—‘The pellican is ane foule in Egipt, of 
the quhilks auld men sayis that the litill birds straikis thair 
fader in the face with thair wingis, and crabis him quhill 
he slayis thame.’ There is the sweet simplicity of Medi- 
zevalism in perfection, and if anything could be a corrective 
for the unhealthiness of the nineteenth century, it is surely 
in writing of that kind.” No writer or reader would follow 
that advice. The world in regard to literature is allowed to 
turn in its prescribed way, but there are good folks who 
believe that painting and architecture never will be right 
until the revolution is in a different direction, and we are 
brought back five or six centuries. 

If Lord Linpsay had been a man like KeneLm Dicpy 
or MonTALEMBERT (for Mr. RusKIN was never able to get 
beyond the outside of Medizevalism), we could make allow- 
ance for his admiration of the “Ages of Faith.” But’ his 
lordship’s manner is too superfine to be in unison with 
Medizvalism, while he is not courageous enough to slight 
it, There was a suspicion lurking in his lordship’s mind 
that they were ages of darkness, but as he was not sure that 
the Medieval fiends were entirely creatures of imagination, 
he does not go beyond giving a hint, and allows the inter- 
pretation to be drawn at the risk of the reader. He narrates 
the legends which Medizeval artists were constantly taking 
as subjects under the head of ‘ Christian Mythology.” Lord 
Linvsay, of course, was aware that JoHNSON gave the 
common meaning of the word when he defined it as “an 
explication of the fabulous history of the gods of the heathen 
world.” In France Lirrré took a similar view, for he de- 


* Sketches of the History of Christian Art, 


By Lo:d Lindsay, 
“Second Edition. John Murray, 


scribed the word as “histoire des personnages divins du 
polytheisme.” The student of Lord Linpsay’s book may, 
if he is brave enough, say that Christian and Pagan legends 
are on a par, but it is open to him also to believe they are 
allied to myths, parables, fairy tales, and pretty things of an 
imaginative kind. His lordship does not define the word, 
and is therefore to be held safe here and hereafter. It is 
not in this way CARLYLE would have treated the stories or 
WALTER SCOTT. 

To estimate the qualifications of Lord Linpsay to be 
the exponent of Medizeval thought, of which Art was one of 
the expressions, we need not go beyond his attempt to 
translate the “Stabat Mater,” a hymn which has suffered 
terribly at English hands, but never worse than in this case. 
JACOPONE, or whoever wrote it, was too true a believer and 
too real a poet to attempt fine writing with such a subject. 
Every line sounds like a sob. In one he says :— 


Fac me cruce custodiri. 
The simple words become in the book before us :— 


So the shadow of the tree 
Still shall be my fortalice. 


The remainder of the lines are no less foreign to the 
originals, but from their nature they are not fitted to be re- 
printed in the columns of a newspaper. ‘The monkish poet 
may have been superstitious, but he was a man, and his 
words are so full of sorrow and remorse that we almost feel 
the throbbing of his heart. It is sad to find them employed 
as if they were no more than Jdowts-rimés for a pastime to 
while away the ennui of a patrician, to whom the Christians 
of the catacombs were a “vulgar herd.” Writers who are 
not fine gentlemen and do not write at ease, have from time 
to time made their pens do many hazardous acts, but even 
in Grub Street the Medizeval hymns were respected. 

If we select this example of his lordship’s handling, it is 
only because the verses are suggestive of a great deal of 
what is to be found in the volumes. Lord Linpsay as an 
author had the oddest way of turning noble things into 
absurdities by his paraphrasing. His tabular arrangement 
in parts recalls a transpontine playbill. Here is a speci- 
men :—“‘Attempts to regenerate Christian Art through 
Sense and Intellect—Colour and Form or Design stopping 
short of Spirit—Gallant Struggle—Victory of Sense.” The 
progress of Art as it is narrated resembles one of the good 
old-fashioned broadsword combats, in which the up and 
down cuts used to follow with undeviating regularity. But 
what stage could produce a struggle which, in puzzling the 
spectator, approaches the one between words with capitals 
and words without capitals described in the following pas- 
sage P 

I shall divide the ensuing Series into five grand divisions or 
periods—the First, and of longest duration, extending from the 
middle of the sixth to the middle of the fifteenth century, 
during which Spirit or Christianity ruled supreme, and found 
its chief expression in Architecture ; the Second, embracing the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, during which Christianity 
battled with the pride of Intellect and resuscitated paganism, 
while Sculpture was perfected in the struggle ; the Third, 
extending from the close of the fifteenth to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, which witnessed the results of the struggle, 
good and bad, in the successive triumphs of Spirit, Intellect, 
and Sense, Expression, Design, and Colouring, in Painting, the 
peculiar handmaid and exponent of Christianity ; the Fourth, 
expiring with the eighteenth century, signalised by the various. 
attempts to regenerate Art through Sense and Intellect, 
Colour and Design ; and the Fifth and last, dating from the 
commencement of the present century, characterised by a 
similar revival through Spirit or Expression, and a recurrence 
to first principles, to the Christianity and Nationality of 
Romano-Teutonic Europe. 


We doubt whether a Parliamentary draughtsman could, 
in his happiest hours, produce a single sentence to match 
the foregoing for obscurity. The reader will observe that 
Resuscitated Paganism is sternly kept down, and is not 
allowed the aid of capitals—otherwise it might be as 
irresistible as Don FERNANDO GOMERSALEZ. Nevertheless, 
Lord Linpsay exhibits his brotherhood to frail humanity by 
his occasional indulgence in pagan illustrations. In the 
introduction to his book his lordship confesses that he 
incurs the danger of being charged with impiety for com- 
paring the three Arts to the most awful of the Christian 
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mysteries. But in a couple of pages before they are 
presented as the Three Graces, Architecture of course 
being the antiquated sister, and the others “girlish and 
unformed.” Elsewhere in the first volume we read how 
* Sculpture and Painting, twins of Intellect, rejoice and 
breathe freest in the pure ether of Architecture or Spirit, 
like Castor and Potitux under the breezy heaven of 
their father Jupirer.” If we were allowed space, there 
would be little difficulty in amusing the reader by bringing 
before him all the rhetorical transformations which unfor- 
tunate Architecture undergoes in the course of the two 
volumes. It is like reading the story of BUDDHA. 

It must not, however, be supposed that architecture 
obtains more than nominal precedence in Lord Linpsay’s 
history. Although the word may appear at the head of a 
book, the contents will be found to be devoted mainly to 
painters, who were auxiliary to the production of architec- 
tural effect. Gtiorro and the GIoTTEscHI, the Sienese 
painters Orcacna and Fra Awncetico, and the early 
masters of the remaining Italian and Northern schools 
monopolise the greater part of the second volume, while the 
first is filled mainly with the legends, a classification of 
schools, and preliminary observations. 

There is one chapter or letter which is devoted to the 
architecture of the Lombards and Goths. It will suggest 
the author’s mode of thought when we find him dis- 
coyering a starting-point in the decree of excommunication 
which was uttered by Pope Grecory II. against the Icono- 
clasts of the East. Italy was by it said to be freed from 
Byzantium. We are told that “‘it was a step, before Gop 
and man alike, indefensible—at once schismatical and 
rebellious. But from that hour anew star dawned on the 
horizon—infant Europe was separated from the womb, life 
awoke in her, the warm blood was sent thrilling through her 
veins, that impulse was communicated to which she owes 
her growth and development, her virtue and her glory; a 
crime was, in short, overruled by Providence to the good of 
mankind.” 

Lord Linpsay could hardly esteem himself as a true 
northerner if he did not display his acquaintance with 
metaphysics. He is a believer to an extent in individuality, 
but throughout his book it is evident that he thinks more 
of the supposed controlling forces under which individuals 
can be considered as no more than puppets, and it is need- 
less to say that in describing them he makes abundant use 
of capital letters. ‘Thus we are told that the Dome is “the 
true offspring, the peculiar expression of the Contemplative 
East, and the nations of the West will be found, I think, to 
have adopted or rejected it nearly in the proportion in 
which the Contemplative or Active, the Imaginative or 
Reasoning, the Classic, or the Teutonic element has pre- 
dominated in their character.” The Old Romans were not 
given to Contemplation, yet they managed to put upa big 
dome ; the Florentines were hard in their dealings, and they 
made another ; the English of the Restoration days were far 
from being mystics, yet they erected a third. If Contem- 
plativeness is a condition, why has it not produced domes 
in Germany? 

The power which is supposed to override everything 
can be relaxed whenever it suits Lord Linpsay’s con- 
venience. In the Roman churches cf the Continent when 
funds admit, new pictures, reliefs, or statues are introduced, 
of which the subjects correspond with those in use fora 
great many centuries. They may or may not possess as 
much devotional influence as the ancient works, but they 
have as strong a claim to relationship with those produced 
in the fourteenth century, as the latter have with the works 
of the tenth century. Lord Linpsay insists on the con- 
tinuity of a chain of art; but then he wants artists to 
become acorns under the shadow of Duccio & Company, 
and for this purpose he suggests that it was snapped three 
centuries ago, and to mend it we must go back that period. 
On the other hand, he will not admit the possibility of the 
supreme power fashioning a second chain. Byzantium is 
selected as the medium through which the power acted, 
not only on Europe, but on the most remote parts of 
Asia. “I have been sometimes tempted,” says his lordship, 
“to ascribe the origin of Japanese and Chinese design, but 
more especially the former, to the Byzantine,” and he sees a 
striking resemblance between architecture like that shown on 
the willow pattern plate, and what is seen in the frescoes of 
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Pompeii. The paintings of the Buddhists are said to approach 
more closely to those of the Byzantine. Lord Linpsay 
apologises for being unable to diverge from the subject of 
Christian Art, or we might have heard that the pyramids of 
Egypt had been raised by builders from the city on the 
Bosphorus, 

The life of modern Europe, beginning with the Papal 
excommunication in the eighth century, the Lombards, who 
were ready with their swords to uphold the anathemas of 
GREGORY, are, in Lord Linpsay’s opinion, entitled to take 
the leading part in its development. But they were not 
with all their strength masters of their fate. When, for 
instance, the builders found it advisable in building their 
churches to depart from what had been done by Greeks 
and Romans, who were possessed of more architectural 
skill, the simple changes which were dictated by expediency 
became 


Harbingers preceding still the Fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on. 


Thus the omission of a porch is said to be “‘a significant fact, 
and prophetic of the tendency and destinies of the Medo- 
Persian or Teutonic versus the Hindoo element of Europe.” 
But if it is objected that the Lombards, who were champions 
of Western orthodoxy, acted somewhat strangely when they 
went to Byzantium for a pattern of a church, Lord Linpsay 
has an explanation ready :— 


The reason I think is obvious. While Sculpture and Paint- 
ing deal with material objects that demand specific representa- 
tion, Architecture is the expression of abstract ideas, and must 
necessarily have recourse to symbolism if she would give them 
utterance. A Cathedral is the embodied idea of the Spiritual 
Church, and ought to express in the first instance, and reflect 
back again, the sentiment from which the sculptures and paint- 
ings that adorn its walls, as well as the rites that take place 
within them, derive their significance. Architecture is sugges- 
tive, sculpture and painting are positive, and, like the music of 
nature blending with the songs of Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
the three Arts thus combined give praise to God. But the 
basilica is far less suggestive, far less symbolical than the 
Byzantine edifice, and hence the sympathy always manifested 
for Byzantium by Lombard architects. : 


Lombard architecture, according to Lord Linpsay, sym- 
bolises an infinity of Rest ; Gothic an infinity of Action. 
That the necessities of a northern clime made steep roofs 
indispensable cannot be ignored by his lordship, but he says 
that if matter-of-fact expediency suggested the change in 
the first instance, “‘ Beauty lost no time in girding Utility 
with her cestus.” 

The last words suggest that Lord Lrypsay was endowed 
with an imaginative faculty. It was easy for him to perceive 
resemblances between objects which were remote, and he 
had moreover that eagerness to find the unity of things 
which has been the principal characteristic of philosophers 
in all ages. Lord Linpsay was a counterpart to Gort- 
FRIED SEMPER, but destiny placed the two men in very 
different circumstances. One was an architect who had 
drifted from state to state, an impetuous, hard-working man, 
who cared little for theology, and believed that humanity 
could only run round a narrow circle. Lord Linpsay, 
on the contrary, thought overmuch about theology, and ’ 
although his belief was “that in every great argument in 
which truth is concerned each side is half right and half 
wrong, that the minds of men are so constituted as to 
apprehend only half the truth, when truth is presented to 
them in the abstract,” yet he fancied that by the aid of the 
Arts he was able to make them apprehend the remaining 
half ApAm and Eve, Ham and Sue, CaIN and SETH, 
appear in his pages, while JAPHET is taken as the progenitor 
of the Arian family. Everything was arranged ages ago on 
a triune basis, and three courses are to be found in all that 
is good, as well as in Mr. GLapsTone’s speeches. No man 
‘s to be taken as an artist unless he has (1) adopted the 
study of nature; (2) corrected nature by the ideal of the 
antique; and (3) is animated by the spirit of Christianity, 
personal and social. The three are a treble-stranded rope 
dragging the triumphal car of Christian art, and men who 
follow socially in any other spirit “must be content to gaze 
up into heaven, like angels cropt of their wings.” ‘The 
following out of the principle gives rise to much curious 
speculation, but there are no books which are a_ better 
‘lustration of Hexps’s saying, that “the love of mankind 
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for the number three has been a fatal thing for them,” than 
‘Progression by Antagonism ” and “Sketches of the His- 
tory of Christian Art.” Lord Linpsay read some books 
closely, and he often gained a headache in his endeavour to 
decipher the subjects of ‘early Christian mosaics and wall 
paintings. He must have devoted many days and nights to 
his volumes, but the best sentence he was able to write 
forms a refutation of all his theorising. When at the end 
of his postscript he says that, “with the dead as with the 
living, all depends on the frankness with which we greet 
them, the sincerity with which we credit their kindly quali- 
ties; sympathy is the key to truth—we must love in order 
to appreciate,” there is a recognition of what individuality 
can do. No artist who is gifted with the blessing of loving 
art need trouble his brain about the stitchery of SEMPER or 
the mysticism of Lord Linpsay, since he has an impelling 
force within him which, for his purpose, is worth all the 
speculations in the world. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE third ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Ewan Christian, 
Président, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT stated that a meeting would be held on 
February I next to nominate a gentleman as Royal Gold 
Medallist for 1886, and that any who were desirous of making 
suggestions in regard to the nomination should do so on or 
before the last day of the present month. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A., read a paper, entitled 


A Week at Wisby, in Gothiland. 


Mr. White said his visit to the island of Gothland had beena 
pleasant surprise to him, for he had no idea of finding in Goth- 
land, or God’s Land (such was the meaning of the name), a 
field specially suitable for the study of Gothic architecture, nor 
indeed of finding in any part of Sweden so many Medizval 
remains. The island of Gothland was eighty miles in length 
and twenty miles in breadth, and was studded with numerous 
villages, which all had great claims of interest. But he found 
quite enough to occupy his time without stirring from the town 
of Wisby. Mr. White referred to two large maps to show the 
position Wisby occupied with regard to the great mercantile 
cities of Europe with which it had trade communications—a 
position which gave rise to its importance and influence, and 
led to the erection of its public buildings. In appearance Wisby 
was quaint and picturesque. It rose from the shore by a 
gradual and continuous ascent, and was surrounded by walls 
with towers ; but these did not occur on the side towards the 
sea. There was little about the construction or details of the 
walls to denote the date, but they were said to date from the 
end of the thirteenth century. There was evidence, however, 
of their having been thickened and raised in height since they 
were first built. The completeness and preservation of the walls 
was remarkable, considering the rough character of the work. 
The whole place, too, was wonderfully compact and complete. 
The towers, Mr. White said, were square in form, enclosed 
only on three sides, the side towards the town being open. 
Several were what were called saddle towers, being corbelled 
out equally on each side of the wall. The situation of Wisby 
_was eminently favourable for the town becoming one of the 
“Sef on the Scandinavian seas. Apart from the buildings of 
the.different conventual orders, it was remarkable that so many 
mational churches were found. The Germans had one, the 
_.dssians one, and so on. Apart from historical dates, little 
reliance could be placed on the alleged dates of the various 
buildings. There was a singular sense of quietude in the town, 
with its irregular, narrow, and paved streets, which was only 
broken by the arrival or departure of. the . steamers—the 
Botanical Gardens, with its band of music, being the chief 
scene of life and animation. His interest, of course, was in 
the old churches, ten of which remained. His sketch-plans 
and elevations were merely laid down to scale, the dimensions 
being generally roughly taken, so he referred to the more accu- 
rate drawings: lent him by Sir Henry Dryden for the occasion. 
Stating that the churches were generally planned on a some- 
what imposing scale, Mr. White gave the dimensions of the 
churches, most of which were nearly 200 feet in length. Besides 
the churches he was about to describe there had been others, 
all remains of which had disappeared, but of which a slight 
record existed in the streets which were named from them. 
The oldest of these were said to be the church of St. Peter 
and the churches of St. James and St. Michael. In the village 
districts, which he might, he said, hope to visit another year, he 
could hardly expect to meet with the same amount of variety as 
in the town. He had spent eight days at Wisby, and that time 


had sufficed to take sketches of the churches with such detail” 
as would illustrate the character of the work. 

Mr. White gave a detailed description of the churches, the 
first on his list being that of St. Gertrude, the church of the 
Netherlands merchants, rather a chapel than a church in 
dimensions, but with side walls 4 feet in thickness. Little more 
was now to be seen than the apse, semicircular interiorly and 
square outside. On the tympanum of a doorway was the repre- 
sentation of St. Gertrude. The second church, that of St. Olaf, 
stood in the Botanical Gardens, but there was little else than 
the base of the tower. The tower had a fine western portal, 
and, as was the case with other churches, staircases were 
carried up within the thickness of the walls each side of the — 
tower arch, meeting over. St. Clement’s Church was 150 yards 
east of St. Olaf’s, and was called the Church of the Cids, or. 
seafarers, of whom he was the patron saint. The nave was of 
three bays, with aisles, transepts, and transept aisles, and 
western tower, the walls of which were 8 feet thick up to the 
roof, above which the thickness of the walls were reduced to. 
about half, allowing a wide set-off for purposes of defence or 
observation. A fine south doorway was now used for a store- 
house. The scroll-work carving ‘on it was represented in 
several other churches. Mr. White also pointed out details 
of tracery, which he showed had been inserted in the rose 
window. The fourth church was that of the Holy Ghost, a 
hospital church, and in form an octagon, but somewhat 
irregular in its setting out: The church was arranged 
in two storeys, the chancel running through the two storeys, - 
and both upper and lower nave commanding a view of the 
high altar, so that for the services of the church the chancel 
was common to both portions. The chancel was apsidal, but 
square outside. The purpose of the two storeys was not 
known; it might, however, have served for the separation of — 
the two sexes. Having given a general description, Mr. White 
referred his audience to a description given in a letter in 
volume viii. (old seriés) of the Ecclesiological Society’s Proceed- 
ings by Mr. J. R. Gordon, and to a description in Zhe Architect 
of August 5, 1871, accompanied by some excellent illustrations of 
drawings by Mr. Haig. The fifth church described was that of _ 
St. Nicholas, the church of the Dominican Convent, the date of 
which was said to be 1097. The interior of this church was the — 
most strikingof all. Detailsin the work, however, evidenced that 
portions of the building had been to some extent remodelled, 
and some of the vaulting had certainly been rebuilt. There 
was nothing to denote the division between the chancel and 
nave. What was particularly noteworthy was the treatment of 
the western gable, which had been partly reconstructed in. 
Medizval times. The church of St. Catherine of Alexandria 
came next, the church of the Franciscans or grey monks. It 
was originally Romanesque in style, but was remodelled after 
the Middle Pointed style. Remains of the original style stilt 
remained. The tower was now unsafe, and the cupola and 
some of the walls were being removed, but he did not know 
what was ultimately proposed to be done. Remains existed of 
a decorative painted frieze, containing figures of saints, with: 
diaper work below. - Alongside had been built the monastery,, 
founded, it was said, in 1232. The chancel formed a poly- 
gonal apse. About 1400 A.D. many pillars and arches that had 
fallen were rebuilt. Now, almost all the vaulting had dis- 
appeared. The design of the building adapted itself well 
to the site, the ground rising rapidly from the west to the 
east. The division of nave from chancel, it would appear, was 
well defined. There was similar evidence of reconstruction to- 
be found here as in the church of Nicholas, mouldings on the 
pillars being distinctly Pointed in character, and remains of 
vaulting of later work. The seventh church was the Cathedral 
church of the Germans, built by the merchants of Lubeck. 
The interior was hardly interesting owing to the whitewash, and 
that the church was fitted with cumbrous pews, and the 
centre passages crowded with forms with kneeling boards, but 
without backs. The pulpit was a spacious one, and had an 
elaborate staircase. There was also a curious hour-glass in 
silver mounting, and fitted with half and quarter hour 
indicators. The nave and chancel were continuous, each of 
three bays of 31 feet, and all of the same height and general 
treatment, but the responds next the chancel were large enough. 
to suggest a centraltower. There. was a western tower and 
eastern turrets, and a large chapel of middle Pointed character 
that now served merely as a vestibule to the cathedral. At the 
period when the chapel was built the exterior generally was 
remodelled and geometric work introduced. The chapel might 
have been built for a Lady Chapel or a Galilee. The easterm 
bay was raised two steps, as though indicating the sanctuary of 
a chapel. The detail throughout was scrupulously varied in 
design and showed a studied absence of uniformity. The 
tracery of the windows, mouldings, vaulting shafts, and the 
carving, &c., were all varied. Unfortunately the work was 
much mutilated, due chiefly to age and decay. The building 
was, Mr. White said, a great puzzle when compared with our 
own Romanesque work of a century earlier, which it distinctly 
resembled. Mr. Fergusson spoke of the date of its erection as. 
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1100, and that it was burnt in 1175. If that were so it made 
the history clearer, and they must conclude not that the whole 
was rebuilt, but so much of it as to change the character exter- 
nally. Mr. White then showed the probable dates that might 
be arrived at as most reliable from the evidence of the recon- 
structions and of the Romanesque character of the original 
buildings and other local evidence. He next described the 
church of St. Lawrence and the Sister Church, the story being 
that they were built by two sisters who were bent on outvieing 
each other. The church of St. Lawrence was, however, pre- 
sumably forty years earlier than St. Drotten, the dates being 
given as about 1ogo and 1ogo. There was also a difference of 
detail between the two churches. The tenth and last church 
was that of St. John, close to that of St. Peter. It had been called 
an insignificant ruin. It was a ruin, but as a church it was 
the most significant of the whole number, and enough remained 
of it to tell of the grandeur of the original building and of the 
reconstruction. Mr. White remarked that in considering these 
churches we found first a great thickness of walls and numerous 
cases of intramural staircases, giving access to upper storeys 
and roofs, often so arranged that persons could mount by one 
and descend by another. Then there was the use of vaulting, 
and the successful development of styles of several periods 
adapted to local circumstances. There was evidence of 
dignity and grandeur in the simplicity of the work, combined 
with careful detail. The material was a rough limestone, 
resembling coarse marble. The interior of the walls, it might 
be concluded, were generally plastered, and the plaster had not 
altogether disappeared. ‘The wonderful preservation of the 
ruins was attributed to the buildings having been vaulted. In 
many cases the vaulting had fallen, but the strong walls built 
to carry the vaulting had held their own, and none of them had 
been thrust out by weight or pressure. In the museum at 
Stockholm were to be found many objects from the churches, 
which showed that the fittings were worthy of the fabrics 
whence they came. 

The PRESIDENT said that Mr. White had shown that he 
knew how to employ a week’s holiday to the best advantage. 
Mr. Carpenter had visited the interesting district more than once 
he believed. He was unable to be present on account of his 
health, but had sent his remarks in writing. The hour how- 
ever was too late to read the communication. 

Mr. A. H. Haic said that the architecture in Gothland was 
certainly rude, but extremely instructive and well worthy of study. 
It was impossible to enter into details at that late hour, because 
he would have to go into technical points which would carry 
them away too far. Mr. Haig went on to say that there were 
four towers on the wall to the sea side of the town, one of which 
was a semicircular tower of very strong construction at the 
north-west end of the wall, and another a very interesting one, 
the Maiden’s Tower, 150 yards further on. The walls had been 
constructed, as Mr. White rightly surmised, at two periods— 
first in 1280 by the peasants. They were found to be too low, 
and the other portion was built inside the original wall. They 
must be cautious about their acceptance of dates, for a Danish 
chronicler had put his da a hundred years too early, and 
this had only lately been found out. If a church was said to 
have been built in 1050, they must conclude that such was not 
the case, because Christianity was introduced into the island in 
1080 by St. Olaf. As the first churches were built of wood, and 
lasted about a hundred years, the stone churches we saw at the 
present day could not have been begun before the beginning of 
the twelfth century. There were many conjectures to account 
for the two-storeyed church. The most probable thing was 
that that part of the town was so crowded that it was necessary 
to build the church in two storeys. The church of St. Lawrence 
was about fifty years older than the church of St. Drotten, an 
interesting feature of this latter being the zigzag moulding on 
the semicircular-headed doorway at the south-east, exactly 
like work of the same date in this country, and which 
showed that English influence was great in the island as 
in the rest of Sweden. St. Maria, the present parish 
church, was a building of many dates, beginning from 1225. 
The German church and the chapel Mr. White mentioned was 
certainly a very interesting work of the Middle Pointed style. 
The south doorway was one of the most complete examples in 
the town. There were in the island about ninety churches 
more or less of much interest, and in general small. Some, per- 
haps half the number, consisted of nave and two aisles, but the 
others consisted of two aisles formed by a row of columns dcwn 
the middle of the building. St. Catherine’s was first of one 
aisle, and in its second stage a church of two aisles, and at the 
present period of three. The country churches were mostly 
‘square on plan, contained by four walls, the wall on the south 
side usually pierced for windows, the north side being the 
coldest. The west wall was used for decoration, so that in 
many of the old churches the decoration still remained under 
the whitewash. The country churches usually had towers, very 
darge and high in proportion to the scale of the churches them- 
selves, for the reason that they were. used for purposes of 
defence. Towards the end of the fourteenth century the 


country churches were found to be too small, and they began by 
altering the chancel of the Romanesque work, and building in 
its place a very large chancel. Funds did not, however, always 
come in, and the chancel building had to be stopped, producing 
a most curious appearance. Mr. Haig concluded his remarks 
by saying it was certain that the architecture was derived from 
other countries. 

After some observations from Mr. A. Payne, a vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. Aston Webb and seconded by Mr. 
Charles Fowler, was carried unanimously, and Mr. White 
having replied, the routine business terminated. 


St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

The PRESIDENT called attention to a communication he 
had received from Mr. Wyatt Papworth with reference to the 
opportunity now presenting itself of effecting a much-needed 
improvement at the east end of St. Paul’s Churchyard, in con- 
sequence of the removal of the building lately vacated by St. 
Paul’s School. There was no time to be lost, for a beginning 
had been made with the new buildings with which it was pro- 
posed to cover the site of the school. If lofty buildings of the 
warehouse type were erected on the site of the school, they 
would, in case of fire, be far more dangerous to the cathedral 
than were the warehouses of Messrs. Cook, Son & Co., about 
which such an outcry was made at the time of their erection 
many years ago, although they were further removed from the 
cathedral than the new buildings now proposed to be erected. 
Mr. Papworth was of opinion that the Institute might do some- 
thing to strengthen the hands of Mr. Penrose, the surveyor to 
the cathedral fabric, in the efforts which he was making to 
induce the City authorities to take up the question, and the 
President expressed his willingness to do all he could in aid of 
the proposal for taking advantage of the present opportunity of 
effecting a very desirable improvement, but wished to take the 
sense of the meeting as to the best course to pursue. 

Mr. E. WOODTHORPE urged the desirability of immediate 
action being taken by the Institute. Surely in the case of the 
proposed improvement in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the cost of the 
work might be defrayed by co-operation between the Govern- 
ment, the Corporation, and the Mercers’ Company, this com- 
pany being the owners of the school site. 

Professor KERR also spoke in favour of action being taken 
by the Institute in the matter, for such action, in his opinion, 
might properly be taken by the representative guild of archi- 
tects. ‘The matter might have been taken in hand by his 
proposed departmental committee of art had it been estab- 
lished. 

Mr. YANSON thought pressure ought to be put on the 
Government to get them to stir for the public benefit. Every 
Government had been equally apathetic. 

On the proposition of Mr. WOODTHORPE, seconded by Pro- 
fessor KERR, it was unanimously decided to leave the matter 
in the hands of the President and Council. 


TESSERZ:. 


Ancient and Modern Art. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
MODERN picture or statue is far more heterogeneous in 
its constitution than an ancient one. An Egyptian 


sculpture-fresco represents all its figures as on one plane—that 
is, at the same distance from the eye—and so is less heterove 


neous than a painting that represents them as at varivus - 


distances from the eye. It exhibits all objects as exposed ww 
the same degree of light, and so is less heterogeneous than 
painting which exhibits its different objects and different parts 
of each object as in different degrees of light. It uses scarcely 
any but the primary colours, and these in their full intensity ; 
and so is less heterogeneous than a painting which, introducing 
the primary colours but sparingly, employs an endless variety 
of intermediate tints, each of heterogeneous composition, and 
differing from the others not only in quality, but in intensity. 
Moreover, we see in these aboriginal works a great uniformity 
of conception. The same arrangement of figures is continually 
represented—the same actions, attitudes, faces, dresses. In 
Egypt the modes of representation were so fixed that it was 
sacrilege to introduce a novelty, and indeed it could have been 
only in virtue of a fixed mode of representation that a system 
of hieroglyphics became possible. The Assyrian bas-reliefs 
display parallel characters. Deities, kings, attendants, winged 
figures, and animals are severally depicted in like positions, 
holding like implements, doing like things, and with like ex- 
pression or non-expression of face. If a palm-grove is intro- 
duced, all the trees are of the same height, have the same 
number of leaves, and are equidistant. When water is repre- 
sented, each wave is a counterpart of the rest; and the fish, 
almost always of one kind, are evenly distributed over the 
surface. The beards of the kings, the gods, and the winged 
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figures are everywhere similar ; as are the manes of the lions, 
and equally so those of the horses. Hair is represented 
throughout by one form of curl. The king’s beard is quite 
architecturally built up of compound tiers of uniform curls, 
alternating with twisted tiers placed in a transverse direction, and 
arranged with perfect regularity; and the terminal tufts of the 
bulls’ tails are represented in exactly the same manner. With- 
out tracing out the like traits in early Christian art, in which, 
though less striking, they are still visible, the advance in 
heterogeneity will be sufficiently manifest on remembering that 
in the pictures of our own day the composition is endlessly 
varied ; the attitudes, faces, expressions unlike ; the subordinate 
objects different in size, form, position, texture ; and more or 
less of contrast even in the smallest details. Or, if we compare 
an Egyptian statue, seated bolt upright on a block, with hands 
on knees, fingers outspread, and parallel eyes looking straight 
forward, and the two sides perfectly symmetrical in every 
particular, with a statue of the advanced Greek or the modern 
school, which is as symmetrical in respect of the position of 
the head, the body, the limbs, the arrangement of the hair, 
dress, appendages, and in its relations to neighbouring objects, 
we shall see the change from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous clearly manifested. 


Gothic Architecture. 
A. W. PUGIN. Lng 


It is impossible to state with accuracy the period when th 
pointed arch was first introduced, but we are certain that by 
the early part of the thirteenth century the new style generally 
prevailed, and had, indeed, entirely superseded the heavier 
Lombard. I am inclined to hold the opinion, although I do 
not venture to speak positively, that Germany was the country 
where the pointed style commenced ; passing from thence into 
France, England, Italy,and Spain. Then arose those lofty and 
majestic piles in which, with half the bulk of materials pre- 
viously employed, double the elevation and extent were 
obtained by means of the most novel, bold, and scientific con- 
struction that has ever emanated from the mind of man. The 
discovery of staining glass about this time, and the rapid pro- 
gress of painting and sculpture, contributed in no small degree 
to produce the rich and overpowering effects which these build- 
ings presented. The zeal for the erection of ecclesiastical 
structures and the advancement of art was truly astonishing ; 
for within two centuries after its introduction the pointed style 
had attained its highest degree of perfection. By the middle 
of the fifteenth century the most important portions of the 
following churches were entirely completed: the cathedrals of 
Amiens, Notre Dame of Paris, Rouen, Beauvais, Chartres, 
Coutances, Rheims, Orleans, Toul, Alby, Lyons, Strasburg, 
Cologne, Oppenheim, Friburg, St. Stephen’s of Vienna, Bathala, 
Burgos, Seville, Milan, all the cathedrals of England, Antwerp, 
Ghent, the abbeys of Westminster, Gloucester, St. Ouen, St. 
Wandrille, St. Denis, and a host of others less celebrated, but 
all deserving of the highest admiration. From this period the 
elegance and severe proportions of pointed architecture began 
gradually to decline, and although richness and intricacy of 
detail increased to an extraordinary degree, they by no means 
compensated for the loss of that majestic grandeur which 
had hitherto been the chief characteristic of this fascinating 
style. 

Advice to Young Architects. 


SiR) EMV BECKET 


If we were starting a young architect on his career what 
should we advise him? If his object is to make money as soon 
as possible, no doubt there are ways better known to architects 
than I can pretend to teach. But if his object is to make good 
buildings, and gradually to make a lasting name and reputa- 
tion, though perhaps very slowly, I should think the humblest 
and most prosaic course would be the best. I should say, dis- 
miss all grand ideas of new styles and the “ poetry of art” and 
the “ philosophy of architecture,” and all that kind of thing ; 
and, whatever you do, don’t call yourself an “artist.” An artist 
is a man or woman who executes, whether he more or less 
designs besides, and ranges from Phidias and Apelles down to 
a singer, a dancer, a cook, or hairdresser—all excellent things 
in their way—but no good ever comes of confusing well-under- 
stood terms. You are artists in respect of your drawings, but 
not in respect of the buildings made from them ; and experience 
has long enough shown that there is no connection between the 
power of drawing nice architectural pictures and the power of 
producing fine buildings. All the fine talking in the world 
cannot and need not make anything better of an architect than 
a designer of buildings, as every man of common sense knows 
that he is. If he chooses to paint or carve besides, he would 
therein be a painter or a carver, but an architect not a bit the 
more or less, just as a lawyer may also be a painter or a 
mechanic, I should next say, when you have a building to 
design, make up your mind, unless it is made up for you, in what 
known style it is to be—bearing in mind always that it is hardly 


possible for any man to design with spirit in styles so opposite 
in their principles as Classical and Gothic ; and, accordingly, 
no architect of any fame willingly does so, and it is a pity when 
they do it unwillingly. Then simply set to work to design 
whatever you think will in the long run look the best—not the 
most original, or the most fashionable, or the most of anything, 
except the best. If your employers will not have it, do the best 
you can either to convince or to satisfy them by such alterations 
as will also best satisfy yourself. But if you begin to ride the 
high horse, and tell them in effect that they are fools, they may 
not be too foolish to reply that they are spending their money 
to please themselves and not you. In the long run you will 
have pretty much your own way, and quite as much as most 
people have in this world. 


Cinque-cento Glass. 
CHARLES WINSTON. 


Cinque-cento glass-paintings are easily distinguished from 
even the latest Perpendicular, to which, in many respects, they 
bear a close resemblance, by the character of their details, from 
which I have borrowed the name of the style. They are cer- 
tainly more calculated to harmonise with Italian than with 
Gothic buildings ; but, as during this period glass painting as 
an art’ reached a degree of perfection which it soon afterwards 
lost, and has not yet regained, we may well pause to inquire in 
what the excellence of Cinque-cento glass painting consists. 
The excellence of a Cinque-cento picture glass-painting con- 
sists in an union of high relief and atmospheric effect, with the 
clear and brilliant colouring of the Perpendicular style. There 
is the same difference between a Perpendicular and a Cinque- 
cento picture glass-painting as there is between a Medizval 
illumination and one of Raphael’s cartoons—the one is a mere 
dry conventionalism, the other is a more faithful representation 
ofthe beauties of nature. The peculiarity, however, of a Cinque- 
cento glass-painting is, that the object was gained without 
sacrificing any of the admirable qualities which a glass-painting 
exclusively possesses. It will be found that the secret consists 
in using for the colouring of the picture coloured glass and 
stains instead of enamel colours, in treating the construction 
of the glass-painting as forming a part of the design, and 
throwing the leads into the principal outlines (all other leads 
which would not form outlines being concealed by the 
horizontal saddle-bars), and in so managing to contrast lights 
and shadows (principally by means of the architectural acces- 
sories of the subject) as to produce the required relief without 
the necessity for any great mass of shadow, and consequently 
without rendering the picture dull or heavy. The artifice 
resorted to in order to produce relief is most openly skown 
in the windows of the chapel of the Miraculous Sacra- 
ment in Brussels Cathedral. In all these windows the group 
is represented under, or in front of, a triumphal arch, through 
which a landscape is seen. The soffit and sides of the arch 
being in strong shadow serve to give distance to the landscape, 
and also serve to relieve the light sides of the figures, which are 
generally thrown against them. The dark sides of the figures 
are contrasted either with the front face of the archway or the 
landscape beyond (both of which are represented as if seen 
under the influence of a strong light), or with the light sides of 
other figures in the. group. The same principle may be 
observed in figure and canopy windows and other works of the 
Cinque-cento period, and, though never thoroughly wrought out 
until this time, the idea evidently occurred before, as it may be 
recognised, though less distinctly, in many glass-paintings of 
the Perpendicular period, as in some of the windows of Munich 
Cathedral, and even in some Late Decorated glass-paintings in 
St. Sebald’s Church, Nuremberg. The same kind of material 
is used in Cinque-cento glass-paintings as in the latest Per- 
pendicular; if anything, the glass is more flimsy. 


Tanks. 
J. C. MERRYWEATHER,. 


When fire appliances are being fitted up in new buildings 
cast-iron tanks are preferable to any other kind, but on account 
of their weight they cannot always be used in old buildings, 
where galvanised wrought iron or wood lined with lead must 
be employed. At the Langham Hotel there are two of the 
finest cast-iron tanks in the country at an elevation of 110 feet 
above the ground, and there are also some very large tanks at 
Montague House, Whitehall, the town residence of His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch. The latter are placed above the roof 
of the main building, but they are roofed in themselves ; they 
are supported upon girders, a space being left all round for 
purposes of examination, repairs, and painting. At the new 
Law Courts similar cast-iron tanks are fixed at a still greater 
elevation. At Rufford Abbey I had a large tank to fix in an old 
tower; acast-iron tank could not very well be adopted on account 
of its weight. I erected, therefore, one of wrought iron, the 
plates being made in sizes and shapes specially to suit the 
space the tank was to occupy; they were hauled up into position 
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and rivetted and bolted together there. Upon another occasion 
I had to deal with an old country seat, the roof of which was 
intercepted with beams and girders in almost every conceivable 
position. A very large quantity of water for fire purposes was 
required, and in this instance a series of cisterns was con- 
structed, the whole being placed on a level, connected by means 
of suitable short pipes. When joined they were, of course, 
similar to one large tank, and the downright main which carried 
the hydrants was attached to one of the divisions only. Slate 
tanks and wood tanks lined with lead may also be employed, 
but they are objectionable on account of the ease with which 
they are destroyed should the fire reach them. Cisterns, of 
whatever material they may be constructed, must be carefully 
proportioned and of adequate strength for the weight they have 
tocarry. Instances of tanks bursting from sheer weakness are 
not rare; an accident of this kind took place some time since 
at the Middlesex Hospital. 


Anglo-Flemish Brasses. 
J. G. WALLER. 


The general distinction of a Flemish brass consists in its 
forming an oblong surface, composed of several plates of metal 
so united as to seem but one. On this surface the design is 
engraved, and with a richness of detail unknown to those of 
English art. These, however, are not the sole distinctions, for 
there are Flemish brasses both in England and in Bruges, in 
which the figures are cut out to the outline, according to the 
English custom. But the execution shown in the use of the 
graver is very different in the Flemish brass, the lines of which 
are generally more shallow, and all the broad ones cut by a flat 
chisel-shaped instrument, instead of the lozenge-formed graver ; 
this circumstance will be found to influence the design, and 
make a very marked distinction between the two kinds of 
brasses. In the first quarter of the fifteenth century the design 
and execution of brasses became exceedingly elegant and 
graceful. Attempts were made at female beauty—the folds of 
the draperies were admirably disposed, and some of the animals 
at the feet were designed in a manner that could scarcely be 
surpassed. Several most beautiful designs of this era are ex- 
tant in different parts of the kingdom, not so rich in details as 
the Flemish, but far surpassing them in grace and beauty of 
composition. At the close of this century—a time rich in art— 
brasses were very inferior in every respect. It is evident their 
superintendence had fallen into different hands, that they were 
not now designed by the same class of artists, and the analogy 
that previously existed between them and other works of art was 
no longer to be seen to asimilar extent. In the following century 
but little beauty could be found. Portraits do not appear in 
brasses before the sixteenth century. Until that time every 
artist drew the features conventionally, in most instances of so 
strict a character that the hand of the designer.can immediately 
be traced. Attempts, however, seem to have been made. 
There are two examples as early as the reign of Edward II. 
which are by the same hand (Sir John D’Aubernoun, Stoke 
D’Abernon, Surrey, and oly John de Creke, Westley Waterlen, 
Camb.), but which have both peculiarities which look like 
attempts at individuality. Sometimes eccentricities, such as 
the wearing a long beard contrary to the general custom of the 
time, are found, which I think must be regarded as something 
of an approach to an attempt at portraiture; but nothing beyond 
this was ever accomplished. In the sixteenth century, however, 
there can be no doubt upon the subject. Many brasses of this 
time are evidently portraits ; some, indeed, have individuality 
so strongly marked that one is constrained to think them very 
good ones. At Bruges are some late brasses containing por- 
traiture worthy of the hand of Rembrandt, whose heads they 
greatly resemble. Brasses worked on both sides are common. 
When opportunity offers —by their being loose upon the slab— 
of making an examination, this, therefore, should never be 
omitted. To these the term Padimpsest has been given. It 
not unfrequently happens that fragments of Flemish design are 
found upon the reverses. Some instances occur where an older 
brass is altered to suit a later date, and another individual’s 
memory commemorated. Two striking examples of this kind 
occur: one at Okeover, in Staffordshire, the other at Water- 
perry, near Oxford. 

Enamelled Bricks. 


L. ARNOUX. 


There is now no doubt that, in former times, enamelled 
bricks were used to a great extent for public and private 
buildings, and: the researches in Assyria afford new proofs of 
the fact. We know now that ancient Babylon, destroyed more 
than five hundred years before Christ, had its walls lined in 
this way ; consequently this is not a new manufacture. I hope 
that the numerous discoveries recently made will help to 
remove the repugnance that so many persons seem to feel 
against introducing these bricks in the way of decoration. It 
does not belong to me to enter into any discussion, in an archi- 


tectural point of view, of the advantages of polychromy adapted 


to architecture. I will only mention that during the period 
when the arts, and chiefly architecture, were raised by the 
Greeks to their summit, polychromy was regularly practised ; 
and that, instead of regarding it as prejudicial to form, colour 
was used in such a way as to help it, and to give it more value. 
In fact, I do not see in the present system of architecture 
anything to call forth our enthusiasm, or anything which would 
recommend us to retain the gloomy and heavy colour of our 
brick buildings. It is precisely because we are inhabiting a 
cloudy climate that we must look for everything which will 
concentrate light on our dwellings. In the present day many 
persons paint their houses in light colours, a heavy expense, 
requiring to be often repeated. Why should they not 
use the enamelled bricks, which would give a permanent 
colour and keep the house drier? Indeed, enamelled bricks 
ought absolutely to be used for the purpose of framing our 
doors and windows, for which they would prove most valuable.’ 


Cheap Stained Glass. 
F. W. OLIPHANT, 


How many complaints do we hear of cheap building, cheap 
furniture, slop tailors; and why should slop glass be en- 
couraged? I have blue glass which cost me half a crown per 
foot, and blue glass which cost me sixpence ; white that cost 
one shilling and ninepence (not to speak of time and travel for 
their purchase and selection), and white that cost fourpence; 
and this difference goes through all the colours and qualities of 
glass. In addition to this, it must be remembered that it may 
take two square feet of glass to cut one of a painted window,- 
and that, as it unfortunately happens, it is our rarer and more 
expensive colours which are least amenable to the diamond, 
and, though generally of great substance and strength when 
shaped, they are very liab'e to accident during the process. 
The lead used in uniting the work shares in this difference of 
original cost and labour in working, and shall we-not carry this 
up to the skilled artist and designer, who, if he makes as he 
ought, a design and working drawing for each window he 
undertakes, cannot by any possibility make so much money- 
profit by his work as he who works up the cartoons which have 
already done service in half a dozen instances? But it is not 
the artist’s talent, as is insinuated, that makes the greater 
expense ; there is plenty of that in the country, wanting only 
training and intelligent direction to work gladly at a rate little 
surpassing the remuneration of our skilled mechanics. It is 
the good glass, the good sound workmanship and well-preserved 
lead lines, the careful and appropriate design, the obedient and 
skilful execution—these are what must and will increase the 
cost of production. And why may we not expect them to be as 
cheerfully paid for in glass painting as in any other article of 
purchase or commission ? 


Torcello. 
J. SKELTON. 
Of all places in the world Torcello is perhaps the fittest that 
could be selected for the bleak description of Tennyson :— 


A place of tombs, 
Where lie the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea wind sings, 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. 


The old porteress, with her rusty keys, will admit you within 
the deserted church. The plain rafters of the cupola, the plain 
stone ledges which sweep round the high altar, the plain block 
of marble which forms the reading-desk from which these 
stout-hearted fugitives were exhorted and warned, are all sug- 
gestive of the unpretending devotion of homely and simple 
men. It does not seem to you like a church that is decaying, 
though the salt sea-green that has crept around the pillars, as 
though they had been covered with clinging seaweed, attests 
the destroying action of the water. If you enter the sacristy 
you will find the intimation of some local fast, or ecclesiastical’ 
tax, dated a few centuries back, pasted upon the wall, anda 
surplice of the primitive church hung up against the door by 
some worthy shepherd of the flock who has been dust for a 
generation. Languidly through the encrusted window comes 
the faded light, and rests lazily upon an uncouth mosaic or 
creeps stealthily round a delicate capital. All day it is very 
still and quiet and cold—so still that the silence is disturbed 
even by the solitary spider who, up somewhere among the 
rafters, works unweariedly at his ghostly net. What happens 
when the sun has set in the Adriatic, and the pale moonlight 
falls along the aisle—whether the sleepers who with their hands 
clasped on their breasts lie upon the tombs sleep on, or whether 
they arise and hold all manner of ghostly conclaves upon the 
buona stata of the future Venice—I do not know; but doubt-' 
less that old wiseacre could tell, if it pleased him, many an 
eerie tale of what has taken place as he lay coiled up in his 
hole and looked down with his restless, watchful eyes upon the 
arena below. No, the old church is not decaying, for there is 
not life enough in it even for decay. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


MOoNTROUGE is one of the outside districts of Paris, and 
in London it would be most probably ignored by municipal 
authorities. ‘The Municipal Council of Paris consider that 
all parts within the boundary are entitled to their care. 
They have just decided that three important works of 
sculpture are to find a place before the Mairie of Montrouge. 
In the centre will be FREDIN’s group of a horse attacked 
by a lion. On one side of it is to be M. DE Bourc’s 
bronze statue of Zadour, which was seen in the Salon this 
year; and on the other M. Monsur’s figure of dz 
Auvergne Peasant Woman, which obtained a medal last 
year. It has been also decided that the copy on a reduced 
scale of the colossal figure of Zzderty which M. BARTHOLDI 
constructed for New York is to be erected on the Isle of 
Grenelle, in the Seine, upon a pedestal which will bear the 
arms of the City of Paris. 


A FEW alterations have been made in the regulations of 
the Salon. The exhibition will remain open for the usual 
period, that is from May 1 to June 30. The time for 
receiving paintings has been shortened. This year they 
were received on any day between March 5 and 14, but 
next year the dates will be from March roto March 14. The 
time for sculpture has been extended one day. It has hap- 
pened that an artist being dissatisfied with the position of his 
picture has revenged himself by ill-treating his picture on 
varnishing day. Should a case of the kind occur again, the 
picture will remain in its place, and the Committee of the 
Society may withdraw temporarily his right to exhibit 
afterwards. 


THE tinted Venus of Joun Grpson, which appeared in 
1851, did not convert many spectators into enthusiasts for 
painted sculpture, although the colour was very delicately 
laid on. The experiment was not repeated, unless we include 
the figures which were carved and painted under the 
direction of WittiaMm Burces. The colour is not applied 
in fear and trembling, as it appeared to be on the Venus, 
and no one who has seen the figures inside or outside 
Cardiff Castle would desire to have them replaced by un- 
painted sculpture. Discussions on the subject are futile with- 
out examples, and accordingly the German sculptors have 
opened an exhibition in Berlin in which painted and un- 
painted copies of the same work can be seen side by side. 
It is hard to say whether any converts have been made. 
Men who are eager for change say that the exhibition has 
demonstrated the necessity of combining painting and 
sculpture in a work, while their opponents are more con- 
vinced than ever that sculpture ceases to exist when a brush 
is applied to the marble. Size and subject are, however, 
factors in the inquiry. With small figures, and figures in 
which robes assume great importance, the allegation of 
“Tussaudism does not always mean degradation. 


Tue late WILLIAM VANDERBILT had at least one good 
quality, for he was a liberal patron of artists. French 
pictures found most favour in his eyes, and those of 
M. MEISSONIER were foremost. About seven or eight years 
ago that artist painted the portrait of the millionaire, and 
he has a commission in hand for an exceptionally large 
picture (according to M. MEISSONIER’s scale), for which a 
sum of a million francs is to be paid. The famous Charge 
des Cutrassters and the Ordonnance are among the pictures 
by the painter belonging to Mr. VANDERBILT. One, the 
flomme au FPoignard, cost 4,o0oo/. In the gallery M. 
DetalLte’s Bataille de Busenval and the late M. De 
NEUVILLE’s Bourget are to be seen, with eight works by 
M. GEROME, and examples by the leading artists of France. 
It was understood that Mr. VANpERBILY. had engaged a 
house in Paris for the winter, and a liberal expenditure in 
pictures was anticipated by many artists, 


THE late Dean of CHESTER, who died at Bournemouth 
on Tuesday evening, was so closely connected with archi- 
tectural work as to be entitled to at least a few lines ina 
professional journal. It was owing to his exertions that 


Chester Cathedral was restored, or rather rebuilt, under the 
direction of Sir GILBERT Scotr. Dean Howson was 
possessed of extraordinary powers of persuasion, and nearly 
all the work was paid for by money, for which he had to 
solicit. He endeavoured to be a fitting advocate by a study 
of the history of architecture, and the papers he read on the 
history of his cathedral were creditable to his learning and 
judgment. Of late years he co-operated with Mr. ARTHUR 
RimMerR in the production of illustrated books on the 
picturesque scenery of the Chester district. Dr. Howson 
had nearly reached his seventieth year at the time of his 
death. 


THE elections of the Société Centrale of French Archi- 
tects have taken place. M. Bartiy, a member of the 
Institute, succeeds M. QueEsTEL in the presidency. M. 
ACHILLE HERMANT, whose residence we illustrate this week, 
is the vice-president. M. Paut WaLion, who could not 
be well replaced, continues to be the principal secretary. 
In addition, the following officers have been elected :— 
Secretary for meetings, M. Euckne Monnier ; secretary 
for administration, M. CoNsTANT BERNARD ; librarian; M. 
PauL SEDILLE; treasurer, M. LESOUFACHE; censors, 
MM. QuEsTEL, NORMAND, and JULIEN HENARD ; ordi- 
nary members of council, MM. UcuHarpb, RauLin, LUCIEN 
ETIENNE, DvucCHATELET, EDMOND DE JOLy, GASTON 
HENARD, ALDROPHE, ROLLAND, FEYDEAU, and PASCAL. 


Tue French are more partial than the English to the 
advantage of having more than one string to one’s bow. 
Being thrifty of time as of other things, they try to utilise 
spare hours by a change of employment, and many a man 
derives advantage in more ways than one from having deux 
cordes @ son arc. A comedian who died a week or two 
since was well known as a printseller in the Rue de 
Rivoli. M. Jotier, who stands fourth in the list of 
pensionnaires of the Théatre Francais, is a clever engraver 
on wood. ‘This has become news owing to a loss which he 
lately sustained. M. Joxier left a large block, which he 
had in hand, behind him in one of the carriages of the 
circular railway, and he has advertised for it. The subject 
drawn upon it was the equestrian figure of VERCINGETORIX, 
by M. CHIFFLART. 


ENTERPRISE and self-reliance are so unusual among 
Irish workmen, that an attempt which has been made by 
the Operative Stone Cutters’ Trade Association of Dublin 
to produce a pulpit as a speculation cannot be overlooked. 
Having obtained a design from Mr. O’CaLLacHaNn, the 
architect, a pulpit has been constructed which is 7 feet 
2 inches high. Irish black, red, and green marbles are 
mainly employed, with Caen stone for the figures and 
reliefs, Carrara marble for the caps, and Sicilian for steps. 
It is announced that the object of the association in getting 
up the pulpit as an exhibit was to show the excellence of 
Irish work of that class, and as the funds have been raised 
among the members, a serious loss to a small body of men 
will be incurred if the pulpit remains unsold. The com- 
mittee have decided to dispose of the pulpit by lottery. 


Srk ANDREW CLARK has proposed the following test 
in order to ascertain the behaviour of an unequally sup- 
ported stone under repeated applications of a load, and 
thus to determine the strength of some of the masonry of 
the Vrynwy reservoir :—Place a stone with its under surface 
dressed, so that one end is supported on a dressed surface 
forming a fine cement joint. ‘The rest of the stone should 
be supported only by smaller stones and concrete hand- 
packed, as is supposed to be the casein the dam. It would 
be desirable that the length of stone supported on an even 
bed should be about one-quarter of the whole length. As 
soon as the.cement has had time to set fairly hard, the 
stone should be loaded up to twice, or more, the maximum 
load it would have to sustain in the dam, considered as nine 
tons to the square foot. This load should be removed and 
reapplied several times, with a view to ascertain if, on 
account of the unhomogenous nature of the bedding, it 
tends to move. The experiment is severe, and if success- 
ful would dispose of some of the objections against the 
construction of the reservoir. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE. 


HEN the Municipality of Paris determined to erect 
a symbolic group of the Republic in the centre of 
the Place de la République, on the principal boulevard, it 
was resolved to adopt the system of competition in order to 
obtain the most suitable design. In France that system is 
not accompanied by the drawbacks which are inevitable in 
this country and in America, and an artist expects just as 
much fair-play in a competition for a public work as he 
would in one fora prize in rifle-shooting. In selecting a 
model for the group of the Republic, the authorities were 
assisted by the judgment of M. VAUDREMER, the architect, 
and M. GuILLaume, the sculptor. M. Ltopotp Morice 
was the fortunate prize-winner, and by the permission of the 
Municipality we are enabled to give an illustration of his 
remarkable work from one of the official photographs. 

The principal figure is over 24 feet in height. The 
seated figures below are typical of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. The pedestal is surrounded by a series of bas- 
reliefs, with subjects taken from the history of the French 
Revolution, beginning with the Oath in the Tennis Court 
and ending with the Féte of the Republic in 1880, They 
are united so as to form links in a chain, an arrangement 
which is original and suggestive. At the base is the lion, 
which is now so often seen in modern public monuments, 
and the French have as much right as any other people to 
take the animal as representative of their courage. 

The site of the memorial is well adapted to display the 
grandeur of the composition. The Place de la République 
is formed by the junction of boulevards running east and 
west, north and south. The memorial is thus visible from 
all sides, and forms a pharos on which toil-worn pedestrians 
can look with gladness. Whatever may be the shortcomings 
which a republic shares incommon with all forms of govern- 
ment, it alone is able to give artists an opportunity of 
expressing the national will by means of a figure. La 
République is an embodiment of the genus loci, and a more 
fitting place for the monument could hardly be found than 
in the district which produced so many sufferers in the cause 
of liberty, in the days 


When France in wrath her giant limbs upreared, 
And with'‘the oath, which smote air, earth and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free. 


ST. CECILIA. 


HIS design is taken from a large cartoon by Mr. 

HamiLton Jackson, of Bedford Park, whose 

paintings in the Academy are always marked by careful 
execution and originality of design. 


THE RESIDENCE OF M. HERMANT, RUE LEGENDRE, PARIS. 


HE latest addition to the roll of foreign members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects is M. 
ACHILLE HerMANT, who occupies a foremost position 
among the architects of Paris. It was suggested to us that 
a view of the house which he erected for himself in the 
Rue Legendre might have some interest for English archi- 
tects, especially as in Paris it is considered to be an interest- 
ing experiment. M. Cesar Daty, with his characteristic 
urbanity, at once acceded to a request for permission to 
reproduce the plates which he published in his Aévue. 

The street in which the house stands is near the Parc 
Monceaux, and it may be mentioned that the adjoining 
house was occupied by the late Bastien Lepacr, the 
painter. M. Hermant departed from the usual practice, 
and, instead of a very tall building, he erected a house of a 
size that would be sufficient for his own requirements. 
Compared with many in the neighbourhood it could be 
called a cottage. It could be said that the key to the 
arrangement of the elevation was found in the initial letter 
of his surname. As the letter H is made up of straight 
lines, so the house was made to exemplify lintel archi- 
tecture. With the exception of the basement, arched 
openings are absent. The details are very fine, and much 
admiration has been expressed at the general result. 


The various rooms are indicated by numbers, and are as 
follows :— 


1. Area } 16. Principal Staircase 
2. Rubbish for Removal 17. Billiard-room 

3. Kitchen | 18. M. Hermant’s Office 
4. Lift 19. Water-closet 

5. Servants’ Hall 20. Open Space 

6. Heating Apparatus 2t. Drawing-room 

7. Servants’ Staircase 22. Bedroom 

8, Pantry | 3. Water-closet 

g. Wood, &c. 24. Dressing-rooms 
to. Cellars for ditto } 25. Dining-rooms 

tr, Wine Cellars 26. Office 

12. Gas Meter <7. Bedrooms 

13. Vestibule 28. Bath-room 


14. Waiting-room 29. Linen-closet 


15. Parlour 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE last ordinary meeting was held at Diocesan. Build- 
ings, South King Street, on December 8, Mr. L. Booth, 
F.R.I.B.A. (President), in the chair. -Four honorary and nine 
ordinary members were elected. Mr. Walter K. Booth read a 
paper on “ Pupilage,” in which he urged the necessity of more 
discretion in the choice of pupils and masters ; also that pupils 
should receive more attention and encouragement. There should 
be no mere “chance” in the training of the pupil. He should 
have ample opportunities and encouragement to study works 
in progress, existing buildings, and those of past times. Length 
of service should be limited to four or five years. Offices 
should not be overcrowded with pupils. If the above points 
and a few others were duly attended to, the improver as such 
would be out of the question, and gréat good would result to 
the whole profession. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Chadwick, Colley, Hodgson, Mould; Mee, Ward, and the 
Chairman took part. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PRIZE-WINNERS. 


N the toth inst. Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., dis- 

tributed the prizes to the successful competitors in the 

schools of the Royal Academy. The following are the prize- 
winners :— 

Historical Painting.—A Scene from Hamlet—gold medal 
and travelling studentship (200/.), Horace B. Fisher. 

Landscape Painting.—Zhe Mountain of Clouds—Turner 
gold medal and scholarship (50/.), Charles Alexander Wilkin- 
son. 

Landscape Painting.—A Stagnant Pool—Creswick prize 
(302.), Minna Tayler. 

Painting of a Figure from the Life.—Silver medal, 1st, William 
Dickson ; 2nd, Percy Frederick Bell. 

Painting of a Head from the Life.—Silver medal, Ist, 
Arthur John Foster ; 2nd, Arthur Trivethin Nowell. 

Copy of an Oil Painting.—Portrait of the Painter by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.—Ist, Samuel Green Enderby ; 2nd 
not awarded. 

Cartoon of a Draped Figure.— Gvrzef—silver medal and prize 
(25/.), Margaret Ann H. Simpson. 

Design in Monochrome for a Figure Picture.—/oseph Drs- 
covering Himself to his Brethren—Armitage prizes, 1st (30/.) 
and bronze medal, William Henry Margetson; 2nd (10/.), 
Sidney Paget (disqualified, having received the same prize in 
1882). 

Hee for the Decoration of a Portion of a Public Build- 
ing.—Peace and Plenty—prize (402.), Robert Anning Bell. 

Set of Three Drawings of a Figure from the Life.—1st prize 
(so/.), George Hutchinson ; 2nd (252.), Harold Copping ; 3rd 
(152.), Charles William Bartlett; 4th (10/.), George Sheridan 
Knowles. 

Drawing of a Head from the Life.——Silver medal, 
Annie Sheriff ; 2nd, Beatrice Mary Latham. 

Drawing of a Statue or Group. — Prize (1o/.), Helen 
Coombe. 

Perspective Drawing in Outline (open to painters and 
sculptors only).—One of the Fountains in Trafalgar Square. 
Silver medal, Ernest Alfred Thomas Scott. 

Line Engraving of a Drawing of a Figure from the Life.— 
Gold medal and prize (25/.), no competition. 

Composition in Sculpture.—Cain the Outcast—gold medal 
and travelling studentship (200/.), Frederick William Pomeroy. 

Set of Two Models of a Figure from the Life.—Mercy 
Pleading for the Vanguished—tst prize (50/.), Arthur George 
Walker ; 2nd (20/.), William Goscombe John. 

Model of a Design.—ist prize (30/.), William Ernest 
Reynold Stephens ; 2nd (10/.), Arthur George Walker. 

Model of a Statue or Group.—Prize (10/.), John Rhind. 

Design in Architecture.—A corner house in a street or 
square, the principal rooms in which are to be so planned 
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and lighted as to allow of the proper placing of pictures, 
sculpture, and other works of art—gold medal and travelling 
studentship (200/.), Thomas M‘Laren. 

Set of Architectural Drawings.—The North Porch of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral—silver medal, Ist, Francis William Troup ; 
2nd, Lionel Littlewood. : 

Set of Architectural Designs (Upper School).—Prize (25.), 
Edward Guy Dawber. 

Set of Drawings of an Architectural 
School).—Prize (ro/.), William Leck. 

The Landseer Scholarships in painting and sculpture, of 4o/. 
a year each, tenable for two years, given for the best work done 
in the examination for passing into the second term of student- 
ship, have been awarded to George Goodwin Kilburne and 
George James Frampton. 


Design (Lower 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 


Gh following circular has been addressed by the Com- 
petitions Committee of the Institute to mayors and 
other local authorities :— 

Sir,—It is not improbable that at some time or another an 
architectural competition may be put forward in your neigh- 
bourhood, and our object in addressing you is with the view of 
impressing upon promoters of competitions the importance, 
both in their own interest and in that of the architectural pro- 
fession, of appointing a professional assessor of established 
reputation in all cases to advise the Committee of Selection on 
the designs submitted, and we beg leave respectfully to urge 
you to use your influence in securing the appointment of a 
professional assessor to advise, for the following reasons :— 

Because it requires the knowledge and skill of a specialist 
of great experience to weigh the merits and demerits of rival 
designs, and to decide on their suitability for their intended 
purposes and for the site. Because designs are unfortunately 
often submitted in competition which are in violation of the 
conditions ; while others, if executed as designed, would largely 
exceed the sum at the disposal of the promoters ; while, again, 
a design in many ways inappropriate for the purpose may be 
submitted. In all such cases professional advice would be in- 
valuable to promoters, saving them from possible litigation, and 
from incurring unnecessary expense, or the lasting incon- 
venience of erecting a building unsuitable to its purpose. Be- 
cause the not unnatural tendency of an architect competing for 
a building is often to underrate the cost of his design, while a 
professional assessor approaches the question in a more im- 
partial manner, and his judgment is therefore more likely to be 
the right one. He will also be better able to gauge from the 
designs (an all important matter) whether their authors show 
competency in design, general arrangement, and construction. 
Because by the appointment of a professional assessor you will 


not only be assisted in the selection of the best designs, but - 


you will also enable many architects to compete who would not 
otherwise do so. Because the number of architects agreeing 
not to take part in any public architectural competition, unless 
one or more professional assessors of established reputation are 
appointed to advise the promoters on the relative merits of the 
designs submitted in the competition is upwards of 1,400, and 
the list contains the names of most of the best known men in 
the profession. Such an expression of opinion will, it is hoped, 
have weight with yourself and intending promoters, who are 
frequently placed in an invidious position by the powerful 
influence which may be brought to bear by unscrupulous com- 
petitors, and by other means, where there is no assessor, which 
would be to a very great extent removed by the appointment of 
one. Because promoters would find great advantage in secur- 
ing the services of an assessor, as an initial step, to assist in 
drawing up the conditions of the competition, and announcing 
his employment when advertising the same. 

This committee does not attempt to advise promoters on 
the selection of an assessor, but would refer them to the 
President and Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, No. 9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W., 
orto any well-known architect of established reputation, not 
necessarily a member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, who is not a competitor. The selection of an 
assessor or assessors should be to a large extent governed by 
the nature of the proposed competition, the object being to 
obtain the services of men most conversant with the require- 
ments of the class of building contemplated. 

The suggestions for the conduct of architectural com- 
petitions, published by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
will be found very useful for the guidance of promoters, a copy 
of which will be sent upon application, but this committee does 
not recommend the double competition system when the amount 
to be expended is under 20,000/, 

This committee does not on its own behalf, or on that of 
the architects who have signed the above-mentioned under- 
taking, express any opinion upon the desirability or otherwise 


of the competition system, but simply that, if it is to exist, it 
should be upon the principle which we have stated, 
We remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 


CoLEe A. ADAms, Hon. Secs. of the 
ASTON WEBB, Competitions Committee. _ 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


aE Annual General Meeting of the Society of Engineers 

was held on December 14, in the reading-room of the 
society, 6 Westminster Chambers, S.W. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Charles Gandon, President. The following 
gentlemen were balloted for and duly elected as the council 
and officers for the ensuing year, viz. :—As President, Mr. 
Perry F. Nursey ; as Vice-Presidents, Professor H. Robinson, 
Mr. A. T. Walmisley, and Mr. W. Schénheyder ; as Ordinary 
Members of Council, Messrs. R. Berridge, W. Barns Kinsey, 
W. Macgeorge, Arthur F. Phillips, M. Ogle Tarbotton, Jon- 
athan R. Baillie, R. W. Peregrine Birch, and John Standfield, 
the three latter gentlemen being new members of Council 5 as 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Alfred Williams 5 and 
as Auditor, Mr. Alfred Lass. The proceedings terminated by 
a general vote of thanks to the Council and Officers for 1885, 
which was duly acknowledged by the Chairman. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


HE annual general meeting of the members of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was held on Satur- 
day afternoon in their offices, 37 Dawson Street. Mr. T. Drew 
occupied the chair. The other members present were Messrs. 
J. R. Carroll, J. L. Robinson, Parke Neville, R. Langrishe, 
C. A. Owen, C. Geoghegan, W. Stirling, W. K. Parry, J. 4 
©’Callaghan, W. Mitchell, J. Fullerton, G. Ashlin, S. Symes 
(hon. treasurer), and A. E. Murray (hon. secretary). 

The election of officers for 1886 was the first business pro- 
ceeded with. The following gentlemen were elected :—Presi- 
dent, W. H. Lynn, Belfast ; hon. secretary, Albert E. Murray ; 
hon. treasurer, Sandham Symes ; council, Parke Neville, J. J. 
O’Callaghan, J. R. Carroll, George C. Ashlin, Thomas Drew, 
Charles Geoghegan, James H. Owen, William Mitchell, and 
Thomas N. Deane ; auditors, H. R. Newton and T. M. Deane. 
The following gentlemen were elected Fellows :—W. H. Byrne, 
Samuel Close, W. H. Lynn, T. N. Deane, J. F. Fuller, J. L. 
Robinson, and D. F. Freeman, 

Mr. Murray read the report, which, after expressing regret 
at the death of Mr. John M‘Curdy, their late president, went 
on to refer to the growing tendency of the Government in 
Ireland to get works, such as the building of post-offices, 
national schools, coastguard stations, piers, &c., carried out by 
their own officials. This was a practice which had not been 
followed in Ireland until of late years, and was not at all 
followed in England. The works at the Royal University had 
been carried out by the Board of Works instead of by the pro- 
fession. The Council had this subject under consideration, 
and proposed at a near date to bring it vigorously forward. 

Mr. Symes read the financial report, from which it ap- 
peared the financial condition of the Institute was satisfactory. 

The reports were adopted, and votes of thanks, passed to 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Symes for the able manner in which they 
had filled their respective offices during the past year. 

Mr. Fullerton (Armagh) read a paper on “ The better Pro- 
tection of the Profession.” He urged the necessity of archi- 
tects being registered with the Institute, so as to prevent in 
some measure the growing tendency of builders and other 
unqualified persons imposing on the public, and bringing the 
real professional men into contempt. He cited numerous in- 
stances where unqualified men had been blindly employed by 
the public, who were afterwards obliged to call in qualified men 
to correct the mistakes which had been made. 

The Chairman considered an Act of Parliament should be 
passed in relation to architects on the lines of the Dentists’ 
Act. The examination required should not be too stiff, 
however. 

Mr. Murray moved that Mr. Fullerton’s paper be printed 
and published by the Institute. He was glad architects were 
beginning to see the advantages of the Institute. 

Mr. Carroll seconded the motion. 

Mr. Geoghegan was of opinion that no builders or contractors. 
should act as architects. 

The motion was passed. Pade 2 

Mr. Stirling moved, and Mr. Langrishe seconded, that the 
matter of the practice referred to by Mr. Fullerton be sent to. 
the Council to report upon. 

Mr. O’Callaghan said it frequently happened that architects 
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had under them contractors who at the same time had private 
clients of their own, for whom they were carrying out work. 

Mr. Carroll said he knew one case where an architect turned 
a builder when the building trade was brisk, and then when it 
suited him became an architect again. Such conduct was 
strongly to be condemned. 

The resolution was passed and the proceedings terminated. 
. a the evening the annual dinner was held in the Grosvenor 

otel. 


AN AMERICAN COMPETITION CODE. 


HE Western Association of American Architects having 
appointed a Commiittee to consider the competition ques- 
tion, the code we now give has been the result. The Committee 
say that every method which was founded on governing the 
designer has hitherto failed, and as a last resource an appeal 
is made to the Building Committee-man. It is, therefore, 
suggested that the following code may be adopted by com- 
mittees when inviting architects to compete :— 

EATS. R552. 22) CaLTESEIN ot , Architect. 

Wiesrteoir ST he ict. eden e Board has determined to 
erect a building for the following uses :— 

The Board has appointed the undersigned a Building Com- 
mittee, with full power to select and contract with an architect. 

The building is to be located................60006 

And must fulfil the following requirements, viz.:— 

The cost of the completed structure (not including architect’s 
fogs mnst motexceed y..5.0.-,:s.ss0s-p0-° 

The Board is assured by the following well-known building 
GRICE Sas cter ste Seccast aap ee that the building can be completed 
for the above sum. 

The Committee hereby invites you to form one of......... 
architects to compete for the position of architect, under the 
following agreement :— 

The Committee has selected Mr................ as its juryman, 
and you are invited to meet the competitors on...... ayer: 
fo-seleet your jurymian at. ........6 iia. 

Each design to consist of the following drawingS..........6+.00. 
all executed in a uniform method of presentation, and toa uniform 
scale, as follows :— 

All drawings and descriptions must be in at noon on the 
Seng day of...............188... each set enclosed in a port- 


re 


Building Committee agree to meet all expenses of this jury. 

The jury, publicly or privately, is not to look at any of the 
drawings for this building other than those that shall be 
delivered by the custodian, and which have been found to meet 
the exact requirements hereinbefore set forth, and to base its 
decision strictly on the merits of the designs so submitted. 

The Committee agrees that the jury shall be left perfectly 
free, and that no preference or leaning of the Committee, or. 
any member of it, shall be conveyed to any juryman publicly or 
privately, directly or indirectly, till the decision of the jury has 
been reached and published. 

The Committee further agrees, when the competition has 
been decided, to return each set of drawings except the one 
presented by the successful architect ; and, further, that no part 
of any rejected design that is original as to this competition 
shall ever be used in the construction of the building without 
the written ‘consent of the designer thereof. 

A written or printed description of the building may accom- 
pany each set of drawings, the same being presented in plain 
black and white, without any sketches interspersed ; and these 
descriptions shall pass through the custodian’s hands as above 
provided for drawings, and shall be subject to rejection if the 
requirements are exceeded ; and no other writings or descrip- 
tions shall be considered by the jury in forming a judgment. 

Before any design is finally premiated, the cost of a building 
shown by it shall be determined by an assessor, who shall be 
under oath, and who must be satisfactory to a majority of the 
competitors and the Committee. Pon 

Should the assessor claim that a building cannot be erected 
according to any given design for the sum mentioned, the 
designer thereof shall be heard by the jury before throwing him 
‘out of competition on this account. Should the jury then 


determine that the assessor is right, they must throw out the 
design which is so shown to be too costly, and proceed to 
premiate the design by another—one of the architects in the 
competition. Cost of assessor and his expenses to be paid by 
the Building Committee. 

The jury shall not allow any personal conferences with any 
competitor, either in public or in private, other than those 
proper consultations to be held between the jury as a whole 
and the individual competitor, for the purpose of receiving 
necessary explanations in regard to the design. 

The jury shall positively premiate one of the designs hereby 
called for in this competition, and this judgment shall be final 
and conclusive, the Committee reserving the right to afterwards 
alter or change the one chosen, if desired, but this last clause 
is not to be construed as revoking what has been said above 
as to the cost of building from the design when submitted to 
the jury. 

The Committee agrees that the premiating of a design by 
the jury shall carry with it the appointment of its maker as 
architect of the building, with the regular compensation as 
allowed by the schedule of charges adopted by the Western 
Association of Architects. 

The decision of the jury shall be published on or before 


Should any competitor seek any further information than 
that above stated, the Committee must send the answers to 
him and all others alike, in order to keep each competitor on 
exactly the same basis as the rest throughout the competi- 
tion. 

All who may come into the competition shall be subject to 
the same rules as above. 

No competitor shall serve on the jury in any capacity what- 
ever, or be allowed to give any advice in any matter relating to 
this competition. 

Should the work not proceed within one year from date of 
the selection of the design, the premiated architect shall then 
be paid for what he has already done up to that date, accord- 
ing to the schedule of charges adopted by the Western Asso- 
ciation of Architects, his design in competition being ranked as 
full preliminary sketches. Whenever the work shall proceed 
thereafter the premiated architect shall still be the architect, 
having full charge as above mentioned. 


CHIMNEYS AND FIREPLACES. 


MEETING. of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 

sophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday 
evening, the President, Mr. Wiliam Landless, occupying the 
chair. , 

Mr. Wm. Howatt, measurer, read a paper in which he 
noticed the differences in the mode of measuring mason work, 
arising from the lately adopted rules and regulations, and some 
of the benefits to be expected from the operation of the new 
rules. Hethen mentioned a few points connected with the 
measurement of brick, slater, and plaster works, regarding 
which differences arose, and pointed out how these would be 
affected by the principle upon which the rules for mason work 
were based, strongly advocating that all work be measured net, 
and that all labour or loss at openings, cuttings, mitres, join- 
ings, and the like be charged separately, in place of an 
arbitrary allowance for such work being added to the quantity 
of material. 

Mr. Miller, hon. secretary, afterwards read a paper on chim- 
neys and fireplaces. Taking up the latter part of his subject 
first, he said that fireplaces had fallen into disgrace as a means 
of heating apartments, because they did not give out heat in 
fair proportion to the amount of fuel consumed, and also owing 
to the annoyance they gave when ill-arranged. His opinion 
was that the fireplaces and doors of the principal rooms ought 
to be in the same wall, and in smaller rooms in the side wall in 
such a position that the door when opened would shelter the 
fire. He recommended that more attention should be paid to 
the useful rather than to the decorative qualities in the selec- 
tion of grates, and declared himself greatly in favour of grates 
of the Kinnaird type, as they had the sides and back of fire- 
brick, thus giving out a much greater heat than the common 
form of grates. Passing on to the consideration of chimneys, 
he divided this part of the subject into two heads—first, pre- 
vention; and second, cure. Under the first he remarked that 
a fruitful cause of trouble with chimneys was the habit of 
putting vents in outside walls, because there being only 
a thin division of about six inches between the vent and 
the outside, the heated air inside the vent which caused 
the smoke to rise was often so much cooled that its action 
became sluggish, so that the slightest obstacle outside drove 
the smoke back into the room. ‘To prevent this, he strongly 
urged that chimneys be built in breasts on inside partitions, or, 
as used to be the case in older buildings, a butt be built outside 
thick enough to prevent cooling. Another cause noticed was 
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that of chimneys not being carried up above the roof, or any 
adjoining roof, and thus causing a blow-down on account of 
currents of air striking higher objects and falling down on the 
mouth of the chimney. He afterwards noticed the evils in 
existing chimneys, such as blow-down and sluggishness, also 
the trouble from shortness of vents in upper and attic floors, 
and the evils of back smoke, and concluded by strongly recom- 
mending that chimneys be built in inside walls, both because 
they would go better and also on account of the great addi- 
tional heat the house would get by all the heat passing up the 
inside flues, as his experience had proved that vents so arranged 
never gave trouble. 

Votes of thanks were awarded to Mr. Howatt and Mr. 
Miller for their valuable papers. 


LONDON SANITARY PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 


A’ a meeting of the Council of this Association, held last 
Friday, at their offices, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, Mr, 
E. B. Ellice Clark, M.Inst.C.E., was appointed consulting en- 
gineer to the Association, in succession to the late Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin. The Association, which has been in existence 
now five years, consists of over a thousand members, among its 
members being many of our most eminent surgeons and 
physicians, and by no means a small number of well-known 
engineers and architects; many of the latter in the first in- 
stance leaving the drainage arrangements of any new building 
they may be engaged upon entirely under its direction and 
supervision. Each member has the sanitary arrangements of 
his house carefully examined and tested by one of the Associa- 
tion’s engineers at frequent intervals. 


ART IN ETRURIA AND ROME.* 
By SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


] PROPOSE to resume this evening where I relinquished 
them just two years ago the threads ofan inquiry in which I 
sought at that time, and from this place, to enlist your 
interest.t In doing so I cannot but feel that I am placing you at 
some disadvantage. Many of those whom I nowsee before me 
were, no doubt, present at our last biennial celebration ; others, 
and not a few, are here to-day for the first time. In the minds 
of the former, the words to which they listened on that occasion 
linger, I fear, ifatall, as dim and faded memories ; to the latter, 
the bearing of what I shall say to-night may, without its con- 
text, not seem as clear as I should wish. That I may remove 
in some measure this twofold stumbling-block, let me, before 
going further, recall succinctly and rapidly the main purport of 
my last discourse. 

The subject, then, of that discourse was the relation of 
artistic production to the moral and physical conditions within 

-which it is evolved. It was my aim to lead you to see in art, 
through all its various phases of energy or of decay, not an 
isolated phenomenon tossed on the hands of chance, but a 
phenomenon organically developed and closely interwoven with 
the inner life of the races in whose midst it grows or fails. I 
pointed to some of the influences which we trace in studying its 
growth : such as the temper and genius of a race, the social and 
intellectual condition of a community at a given moment, 
example, tradition, and geographical circumstances. Of the 
operation of these formative causes I offered you certain 
examples from among the nations of the ancient world, and I 
sketched out for you in simplest outline the conditions under 
which three great phases of art rose into life and flourished— 
the arts of Egypt, of Assyria, and of Greece. The first, an art 
of strange dignity and of limitations not less Strange, the art of 
a race deeply pious, dwelling much on the thought of death—a 
race imbued with a deep sense of national stability, counting its 
annals in centuries of decades, building for eternity. The 
second, an art in some respects derived from that of Egypt, but 
developed among a people of different stamp and stock—like 
that people harsh, filled with the pride of life, taking little 
thought of the dead. Lastly, turning to the land of Greece, I 
pointed out to you that in its serenity, its directness, its measure 
and its lofty idealism, Hellenic art was the expression and 
faithful image of what was best in the Hellenic mind and spirit. 
So far we had carried our subject. Let us here resume it. 


The Phentcians. 
_ We cannot leave the eastern half of the Mediterranean 
without at least brief mention of that great Semitic people 
which from its narrow seat sent forth for many centuries its 


* An address delivered at the distribution of prizes to the stud 
of the Royal Academy on December 10, : a 
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shrewd and restless sons to trade and to discover over every sea, 
embracing within their scope the far grey Orcades and the 
golden headlands of Malacca—the carriers of the ancient 
world, the ubiquitous Phoenicians. Their growth and greatness 
as a people, the extension of their sway, the pride of Punic 
Carthage and her fall, these things do not concern us here; 
but the Phcenicians have this interest in connection with the 
history of art—that they afford to us the spectacle of a race 
which, having more than any other contributed to the scatter- 
ing of the seeds of art, remained itself absolutely barren in 
regard to it. Works innumerable of Egyptian, of Assyrian, of 
Greek art were carried on Phcenician keels to every land 
washed by the Mediterranean Sea; beauty in every shape lay 
heaped on the full hands of this trading folk, but it kindled in 
them no responsive spark of artistic fire, stirred in them no 
chord of zsthetic sensibility; there is no Phoenician art worthy 
the name. Much, indeed, that purported to be artistic work 
was turned out in Phoenician workshops. A brisk trade in 
forgeries, mainly of Egyptian art—a trade wherein I have heard 
it whispered that they are not without their modern rivals—was 
carried on to the great gain of the Punic pocket; but Tyre and 
Sidon have left no monuments to perpetuate the memory of 
their greatness, and the splendour of Carthage clothed itself, 
as far as we know anything of it, in a bastard garment of 
Roman shape and origin. We need not linger among this 
inartistic people, but will note, in passing, that neither wealth 
nor opportunity, nor stimulating contact, will avail with those in 
whom the germs of artistic power are not found implanted. 


The Etruscans. 


And now let us turn to the land which, next to Greece, has 
played the greatest part in the history of the western arts—to 
Italy ; and, first, to that northern and central portion of it in 
which artistic activity was earliest manifested by a non-Hellenic 
people, to the home of the Etruscans. Who, you will ask, were 
the Etruscans, and whence did they come? Well, of all the 
riddles which the sphinx of history has propounded to modern 
ingenuity none is perhaps more perplexing than that to which 
you have just asked an answer. Who were the Etruscans, and 
whence do they come? That so casual and ill-equipped a 
gleaner in the fields of knowledge as I am has no authoritative 
answer to offer will not surprise you when I tell you that men 
of deep learning and keen insight have tried in vain to solve it 
in such a manner as to carry conviction beyond a more or less 
limited group of co-religionists. But see yourselves over how 
wide a field hypothesis is rife: the Etruscans, say some, are an 
unmixed race; a mixed race, say others; Turanians, some 
affirm ; Pelasgians, others contend ; others, again, assert that 
they are Lydians. Do not Herodotus and the Latin writers 
support this view? Was it not their own belief? But they are 
not, it is retorted ; for Xanthus, a Lydian historian, repudiates 
this tradition; they came from Greece—see their alphabet, 
which is Archaic Greek ; they are Trojans ; they came by land, 
they came by sea, they came both ways; they are Pelasgo- 
Umbrians, they are Tyrrhene-Pelasgians ; they are a Germanic 
race—did they not use amber in profusion, were they not called 
Rasena, which is what but Rhetians? They are Scandinavians, 
they are Jews, they are Kelts. Were ever such divided counsels? 
I have said that I have no quality to offer you with confidence 
a solution of this riddle ; nevertheless, that you may not taunt 
me with leading you into a labyrinth and there forthwith for- 
saking you, I will say this, in general terms, that, if you regard 
the Etruscans as an amalgam of two or more elements among 
which the dominant element was not the most artistic, and in 
which the traces of Eastern affinities are strong, and, such as it 
is, difficult to account for without some degree of consan- 
guinity, you will find much in the study of Etruscan art to 
support this view. 

But if it is impossible to determine with precision who the 
Etruscans were, can we, at least, form a distinct idea of what 
manner of folks they were? Can we reconstruct for ourselves 
the outward semblance of the race? On this head, also, it is 
difficult to feel any certainty ; first, on account of the discrep- 
ancies we note in the artistic documents which have reached US; 
and, secondly, on account of the problematic value of those 
documents as testimony in this particular matter. Among 
these, the most numerous are the painted vases of every kind 
which have been found in extraordinary numbers in Etruscan 
tombs. But of these vases the overwhelming majority is 
Greek. They were, for the most part, either imported directly 
from Corinth and other parts of Greece, or produced by 
Greek artists settled in Etruria. It is clear that the racial 
type exhibited on these vases cannot be accepted as evidence 
on the Etruscan side; nor do such as reveal native workman- 
ship come to our aid, so completely are they plagiarised from 
their Greek models. In wall-painting, indeed, the Etruscans 
achieved a more individual development ; yet even here they 
lay strangely under foreign bondage, and give us little clue to 
the physiognomy of their race. We probably approach most 
nearly to some insight into that physiognomy, in its earlier 
phase at least, through certain archaic sepulchral monuments 
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which have been brought to light in recent times, inasmuch as 
here portraiture seems to have been in some measure at- 
tempted ; but neither do these monuments witness consistently 
one with the other, for while the terra-cotta sarcophagus with 
which you are familiar in the British Museum reveals a 
curiously Mongolian type, other works of, probably, a like 
date—such, for instance, as a very remarkable sarcophagus at 
Perugia—show atype wholly different, and, in my eyes,: dis- 
tinctly Semitic. ‘A third type, again, is found in certain head- 
topped jars, of partly Egyptian form, called Canopi, which 
have been found chiefly, but not exclusively, in the district of 
Chiusi. ‘This type is the reverse, in every respect, of that seen 
on the Museum sarcophagus ; the head is square, the jaw 
broad, the eyes are not oblique, the nose is short—a type which 
has something of a Keltic character. Nor can this absolute 
divergence from the other types to which I have alluded be 
ascribed exclusively to rudeness of workmanship ; it is too con- 
sistent and distinctive to be so accounted for. We have yet one 
more type to note, if type it be, in our endeavour to call up the 
Etruscans before our minds—the type which oppresses us with its 
ponderous dulness on the sarcophagi of the Roman period, and 
which is in its structure more analogous to that of which I have 
last spoken than of either of the others. The discrepancy 
between this type and those of the archaic monuments is so 
fundamental that we must either infer from it a corresponding 
radical modification of the race, or we must assume that the 
element represented in the earlier works of more Oriental 
character is not the element which ultimately prevailed in 
Etruria. This meanwhile is certain, that the obese and un- 
attractive male personages who take their ease and toy with 
their prodigious necklaces, and not less the lolling ladies who 
lie lazily curled in their last slumber on these sepulchral urns of 
the later art, by no means belie in their suggestiveness the 
character bestowed on their prototypes by Greeks and Romans 
alike—the character of gluttons and of sluggards. 


Etruscan Religzon. 


Having thus tried with but little success to evoke the out- 
ward appearance of the Etruscan people, let us now see what 
their national temper and characteristics were. And here, 
though their language is yet an unsolved mystery to us, though 
no literary work from their hands comes, even in translation, to 
our assistance—no poem, no history, no written creed—we yet 
feel solid ground under our feet. We know from other sources 
what their religion, what their form of government was ; and 
on their art, borrowed though it be, their native temper is 
written large and plain. If it be true, as has been said, that 
belief in beneficent gods is a mark of the Aryan stock, then 
assuredly the \Etruscans can lay no claim to a pure descent 
from it. A superstitious people, with which, as with the 
Egyptians, all that concerned the dead was an absorbing pre- 
occupation, they were held in thraldom under a rigid creed of 
terror and of gloom, a creed obscured by mystic rites and 
stained in its origin with human blood. Worshipping, among 
many gods, some that were common to them and to the Greeks, 
they imparted to these gods a grimness which was their own. 
No less than nine of their deities wielded. the thunder. Tinia, 
their Zeus, held alone three of the deadly bolts. Mantus, the 
god of the Kingdom of the Dead, was horrid with writhing 
snakes and hooded with the skin of a wolf. Serpents 
wreathed the head of Mania, his queen, Charun, who with 
the Etruscans corresponded to Hermes, the silent-footed 
leader of departed. souls, the Psychopompos, was made 
by them repellent with every grotesque horror. Their 
rugged realism drew Fate, the inexorable, in the act of 
driving home with uplifted hammer the iron nail of doom. 
Over all other gods, removed, inexorable, supreme, sat shrouded 
déities, the Involuti, whose number was unknown, before whom 
Tinia himself bowed in submission. But this was not enough 
of haunting mystery—the air was thick with demons and with 
genii ; to one of these, an elf-child, but with an old man’s head, 
Tages by name, they owed the sacred volumes which held their 
rule and discipline of faith. To such a faith the art of divina- 
tion, an Etruscan art, the interpretation of the flight of birds, 
of entrails, of the skies, of prodigies of every kind, added a 
fitting complement. And this religion held the Etruscans 
within a doubly-formidable grip, for civil and religious authority 
wént hand in hand in the polity of their State. The overlords 
of the federated communities, the princely Lucumones, were 
augurs as well as warriors. Great fighters were these proud 
Etruscans ; shrewd men, too, keen tradesmen, bold navigators, 
jealous, suffering no rival settlements on their coasts. Like the 
Assyrians, they were prone to pomp and splendour, enamoured 
of ceremonial, lovers altogether of the good things of the world, 
very assiduous at the banquet; and ifthe martial Lydian trumpet 
was given by them to Rome, so also was the Lydian flute, 
the companion of the feast. And here let us, in passing, note a 
suggestive fact. So long as their national self-respect endured, 
so long were their opulent carnalities held in some check by 
their manly fibre ; but as by degrees they crumbled under the 
jron hand of Rome into national decay, the flood-gates of their 


vices were loosened, and they were submerged in the tide of 
their own corruption. -To sum them up, they were a fierce, 
strong people, imbued in superstition, taking grim views of the 
unseen world, views anything but grim in regard to the visible 
world ; nevertheless, industrious, acute, speculative, learned, 
and withal loving and fostering art with a sustained passion 
which cannot but surprise us, for, as a race, they were endowed 
with little artistic genius. 


Early Etruscan Art. 

And what was the character of the art they produced, and 
how shaped by the mental and ethical conditions I have just 
described? I have said that great as was their propensity to 
art, the inborn gift was not strong within them ; they initiated 
nothing—they assimilated and modified the art of others; 
modified it, indeed, so that their productions are marked with 
a strong and unmistakable national stamp. Nevertheless, this 


stamp, even when their art was at its best, was, it must be 


admitted, always a stamp of inferiority and the sign of an 
uncouth people. I have told you that the Etruscan tongue is 
still a riddle to us ; but the Etruscan alphabet being, as I also 
told you, in fact Greek, we are able, by means of bilingual 
inscriptions, and in other ways, to see how they deal with 
Greek names, and also what their own names are, and we thus 
obtain an idea of what I may call the physiognomy of the 
language, Here are some of these names, native and borrowed; 
you shall judge of their euphony. The Greek Persephone 
became in a Tuscan mouth Phersipnei ; Alkestis, Alksti ; the 
twin brother of Castor was called by them Pultuke. But 
stranger and yet more crabbed were their own homespun 
appellations. What do you say to Tinkoil ?—to Phluphluus >— 
and yet all these yield in their turn to certain other names with 
which my plain British organs have vainly sought to cope. I 
offer you one of these to take home for private experi- 
ment and discipline —the following letters compose it: 
P.H.L.E.R.T.H.R.K.E. Now these things are not, as you 
might perhaps fancy, foreign to our subject; they lie, on the 
contrary, at the root of it. That crabbed harshness which we 
have noted in Etruscan speech—like all speech, the mirror of 
the people who fashioned it—is precisely the quality which 
Etruria imparted to all her artistic work, and which taints in a 
greater or less degree even the happiest achievements of 
its decorative art. Of this perhaps no more delightful examples 
can be quoted than the two lovely bronze mirrors, preserved 
respectively at Perugia and at Berlin, representing—one, 
Helen between Castor and Pollux ; the other, Bacchus, Semele, 
and Apollo. In either case the design is distinctly Greek ; 
nevertheless, a certain ruggedness of form and handling is felt 
in both, betraying a temper less subtle than the Hellenic, and — 
we read without surprise on the one “ Pultuke,” and “ Phlu- 
phluus on the other. This peculiarity, this certain boorishness 
of which I speak, manifests itself, as you would expect, more 
especially in those portions of a work in which the Etruscan 
artist was most thrown on his own resources—I mean the 
purely ornamental portions. So, for instance, Etruscan scroll- 
work is peculiarly rude and uncovth. But if we trace these 
characteristics in works which at the first glance might almost 
seem to come from an Athenian studio, they are, of course, 
most strikingly present in works of more purely native stamp ; 
they mark accordingly the paintings which surround the ' 
chambers of the Tuscan tombs; but nowhere, perhaps, are 
they more vividly asserted than in that most striking relic of © 
Etruscan art—the bronze lamp in the Museum of Cortona, In © 
this magnificent work foreign influence is indeed present, an 
influence distinctly Asiatic as well as Greek. In the main, 
however, the work is typically Etruscan ; it is Etruscan in its 
rude magnificence and weird conception, in its array of winged 
harpies and of alternate satyrs huddling naked round its rim, _ 
its rugged row of heads of horned, bearded Bacchus ; Etruscan 
in the glaring Gorgon whose tusks and out-thrust tongue make 
hideous the lower centre of the lamp, Etruscan in the 
ingenious ordering of the whole, Etruscan in the unfaltering 
sharpness of its execution. Such was Etrurian art as long as 
it retained its stern virility. 


Later Etruscan Art. 


What it became when sloth and self-indulgence had sapped 
the vanquished nation’s manhood we see: in the dull wilderness » 
of clumsy sculptural urns of the Roman period which repels us 
in museums of Etruscan antiquities, works in which, as a rule, 
nothing of the old strenuous temper still lives on except that 
Assyrian edginess of touch which marks the Etruscan chisel. 
And yet, even in this period, once and again a lingering echo 
may be caught of past more noble days; once and again the 
dawn may be descried of yet more noble days to come; and I 
doubt whether there is in the art of Etruria anything so strangely 
grand, so solemnly suggestive, as a small monument of this date 
in the vault of the Volumnii, near Perugia, the tomb of Volumnus 
Violens, the son of Aulus and Calfatia. The recumbent effigy 
of the Volumnian is, indeed, rude and of little merit; rude also: 
in execution is the monument on which it rests, but in concep- 
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tion and design of a dignity almost Dantesque. Facing the 
visitor as he enters the sepulchral chamber, this small sarco- 
phagus—small in dimensions, but in impressiveness how great! 
~_rivets him at once, under the taper’s fitful light. Raised on 
a rude basement, the body of the monument figures the 
entrance to a vault; in the centre, painted in colours that have 
nearly faded, appears a doorway, within the threshold of which 
four female figures gaze wistfully upon the outer world ; on 
either side two winged genii, their brows girt with the never- 
failing Etruscan serpents, but wholly free from the quaintness 
of early Etruscan treatment, sit cross-legged, watching, torch 
in hand, the gate from which no living man returns; roughly as 
they are hewn, it would be difficult to surpass the stateliness of 
their aspect or the art with which they are designed ; Roman 
gravity, but quickened with Etruscan fire, invests them; a new 
artistic mood seems to be struggling in them for expression, 
and our thoughts are irresistibly carried forward to the supreme 
sculptor whom the Tuscan land was one day to bear, and in 
the furnace of whose genius all the elements of Etruscan art 
were to be fused into a new type of unsurpassed sublimity. 


Etruscan Jewellery. 

But, you will ask, if in the higher plastic and pictorial arts 
the old Tuscan rudeness is eyerywhere revealed, how shall we 
account for its absence in so much of that Etruscan goldsmith’s 
work of which the fame extended even to Athens in Periclean 
days? I answer that this work—so much of it, at least, as is 
foreign in spirit to the art which we have just been considering 
—is not, in fact, Etruscan work ; I mean not the product of 
that element in the Etruscan body which became dominant, 
and of which the character is so distinctly coined. The eminent 
jeweller, Signor Augusto Castellani, by whom, I believe, this 
view was first put forward, has well pointed out that some of 
the more exquisite specimens of this jewellery have been found 
in non-Etruscan towns, as, for instance, at Praeneste, and that 
they are identical in character with work of the same class and 
hardly less beautiful found in the Crimea. Whether this work, 
which he calls Tyrrhenian, is, as he holds, more ancient than 
the Etruscan art which I have described to you, or whether it 
is in part the contemporary work of the surviving Pelasgic 
element in the Etruscan amalgam, may be doubted; mean- 
while, this twofold element in the art of Tuscany seems to me 
to have a significant bearing on the eventual development of 
that art in the days of its revival—a bearing which I may con- 
sider with you at some future time. 


Etruscan Architecture. 

Of the architecture of the Etruscans, in the strict sense of 
the word, we know little beyond what we gather in the pages 
of Vitruvius. This, however, we may note, that, while their 
temples appear to have offered a modification of the Doric 
order, their rcck-cut tombs present, in more than one instance, 
constructive features identical with those which mark the so- 


called treasure-houses of Mykenz and Orchomenos and the | 


Tumulus of Tantalais on the Gulf of Smyrna. The Etruscans 
would not seem to have been a race of architects ; they were, 
on the other hand, unsurpassed as building engineers. Their 
city walls and gates and their great works of drainage attest to 
this day, in their massive strength, the vigour and the boldness 
of their authors; and it is to the engineers of Etruria that 
European architecture owes primarily a feature which lies at 
the root of all its modern development, the arch. And here, 
again, we come upon a fact not without suggestiveness in its 
bearing upon the problem of the origin of the Etruscan stock. 
The arch—the constructive, radiating arch, I mean—was known, 
it is true, at a very remote date in Egypt; but it is in Asia, in 
the palaces of the Assyrian kings, that we first find it rising to 
the dignity of a prominent architectural feature. With this 
bald and inadequate sketch, I must leave the consideration of 
Etruscan art in connection with Etruscan folk, and hurry on 
to the second part of my subject, the art of Rome. 


(To be continued.) 


ARCH ZOLOGY. 


The Lincoln’s Inn Gate-house.—Archzologists will be 
glad to learn that steps are being taken to preserve the old 
Gate-house and Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, now threatened 
with demolition, The Society of Antiquaries have adopted a 
taemorial to the Benchers of the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, pointing out the interesting historical associations of 
this ancient structure, and urging that it be allowed to remain 
in its present state as one of the few remaining monuments of 
the early part of the sixteenth century now existing in London. 
It was in the Gate-house, or the chambers adjoining it, where 
lived Secretary Thurloe, the friend of Oliver Cromwell and the 
associate of Milton, and in his rooms were discovered the 
papers now knownas the “ Thurloe State Papers.” Samuel 
Morland, to whom we owe the earliest series of experiments 
with steam power as a means of raising water, as also the in- 


vention of the speaking-trumpet, a calculating-machine, and an 
improved form of fire-engine, also lived close to the Gate-house. 
Here also William Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield, occu- 
pied chambers; as likewise Sir Matthew Hale. In the 
chambers on the south side of Old Square, adjacent, lived 
Lenthall, afterwards Speaker of the Long Parliament; and 
close by Thomas Wentworth and William Prynne occupied 
rooms. ‘The Gate-house bears the date of erection, 1518, and 
is a fine specimen of the brickwork of the period. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Gambier Parry on Wednesday distributed the prizes 
to the students of the Gloucester School of Art. 

Mr. Oswald W. Brierly has had the dignity of knight- 
hood conferred on him in recognition of his abilities as a 
marine painter. 

A Bust of Francois Jouffroy, the sculptor, has been placed 
in the front of the house in Dijon where he was born in 1806. 
It is the work of M. Breuil. 

A Loan Exhibition of Works of Art and Industry was 
opened on Wednesday to inaugurate the new parish hall of St. 
Luke’s Church, Battersea, and it will be open the rest of the 
week. There is an excellent collection of paintings, including 
examples of Gainsborough, Goodall, Opie, Hook, and many 
others. 

Mr. J. A. Cossins on Tuesday evening read a paper to 
the members of the Birmingham Architectural Association, 
entitled “* Notes on Warwickshire Churches,” and has con- 
sented to conduct an excursion to some of the churches during 
the next summer. 


Professor Fliiggen, of Munich, has undertaken the designs 
for the costumes of the performers in the Wagner operas which 
are to be played at Bayreuth during the summer. 


The Memorial Stone has just been laid of a large group 
of buildings in North Leith, designed as halls and classrooms 
for Sunday and weekday meetings in connection with the 
parish church.. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, of Edinburgh, is the 
architect. ' 

The “Art Journal” for January will contain an article 
upon the forthcoming representation of Goethe’s “Faust” at 
the Lyceum, from the pen of Mr. Joseph Hatton. It will be 
illustrated with engravings taken from sketches made for the 
scenery by Messrs. Telbin & Craven, and the letterpress will © 
be the result of interviews with Mr. Irving. 

Governor T. M. Waller, the United States Consul-General 
in London, has been appointed one of the vice-presidents of the 
general council of the forthcoming American Exhibition to be 
held in London. 

The Buck Stone in the Wye Valley, popularly considered 
as a Druidical rock, which was overthrown in June last, has 
been replaced in its former position. The work has cost nearly 
5007, The appearance of the huge rock has been little if at all 
altered. 

The Newcastle Town Council have approved of the 
remodelled plans for the proposed public buildings, comprising 
municipal offices, free library, school of art, assembly-room, 
and baths. The architects are Messrs. Sugden, Blood & Snape, 
of Leek and Newcastle. 

The Trafford Chapel in Manchester Cathedral, originally 
known as the Chantry of St. Nicholas, is fast approaching 
completion from Mr. Crowther’s designs, and on Monday the 
east corbel block of the window near the library,which is a 
portrait of the late Bishop Fraser, was placed in position. 

The Scarborough Town Council on Monday decided to 
proceed with the North Cliff improvement scheme. 

A Bill is to be introduced from Leicester for the acquisition 
of the water rights in the Blackbrook, one of the purest streams 
in the Charnwood Forest, and to construct a reservoir, at a cost 
of nearly a quarter a million sterling. 

The Glasgow Town Council have approved of the con- 
struction of the Mugdock section of the new aqueduct from 
Loch Katrine, according to the plans of Mr. J. M. Dale, C.E., 
and tenders for the work are required. : 

The Southampton Corporation on Tuesday decided to 
promote a Bill in Parliament for the construction of a dock of 
13 acres, giving a depth of 24 feet at low water, and a lineal 
2,600 feet quayage. The total cost of the scheme is estimated 
at 200,000/., exclusive of land. The Southampton Dock Com- 
pany are also promoting a similar measure, and it is expected 
that the Corporation Bill will be abandoned if the other measure 
should get fairly before the Parliamentary Committee. 

The Roofs are being placed on the Dublin Corporation 
Baths, which are being constructed by Mr. Connolly, from the 
designs of the city architect, Mr. Freeman. The baths are 
expected to be ready for use early next spring. 

Wo House without Chappuis’ Daylight Refleetors.— 
Factory, 69 Fleet Street. 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 18, 1885. 


NOTICE—CHRIST MAS. 


The next number of THE ARCHITECT will be published on 
Thursday, December 24. All Advertisements intended 
for insertion in that number must reach the Office not 
later than 5 p.m. on Wednesday, December 23. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* * As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 

+ -" 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6d. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, Zo residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable guestions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
Zo such ingutries. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWITH.—Designs, &c., are invited for Building 
University College. The Hon. Secretaries of the University 
College of Wales, Lonsdale Chambers, 27 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 23.—Plans, &c., are invited 
by the Guardians for the Erection of an Infectious Hospital, 
Long Ditton, in Three Blocks. Premiums of 20/., 15/., and 10/. 
Mr. James Edgell, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, 
St. James’s Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

LONDON. —Designs are invited for the Rebuilding of the 
Wanderers’ Club at the Corner of Pall Mall and Waterloo 
Place. The Secretary. ,; paler kat, 
NEWHAVEN.—Jan. 14.—Reports and_ Plans are invited by 
the Newhaven Local Board for the Construction of System ot 
Drainage for 10,000 Inhabitants. Premium of '50/: offered for 
Report and Plan selected. Mr. Oswald Bird, Clerk, Local 
Board Office, Newhaven. 


WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 50/. and of 307. 


offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 


Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 


YorkK.—Feb. 1.—Plans, &c., are invited for Complete 
Sewerage Scheme for the Extension in the City The<City 
Surveyor, Guildhall, York. . : 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec. 25.—For Building Dwelling-house and 
Steading of Offices at Brae of Pitrodels. Mr. Alexander Adam, 
Land Surveyor, 20 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 

Avr.—Jan. 2.—For Laying Cast-iron Water Pipes from 
Loch Finlas. Mr. James Wilson, C.E., Greenock. 

BALLYDUFF.—Dec. 28.—For Building Iron Bridge over the 
River Blackwater. Mr. R. H. Power, Secretary to the Grand 
Jury, Court House, Waterford. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 22.—For Building Dwelling-house, Uni- 
versity Street. Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, 35 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

BIRMINGHAM.—For Supply of Creosoted Wood-paving 
(130,000 Blocks). Mr. J. Biggs, Contractor, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 

BLACKPOOL.—Dec. 23.—For Sewerage Works, South Shore. 
Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer, Town Hail, Black- 
pool. 

BLACKWALL.—Dec. 31.—For Building Store House and 
Offices, Extension of Tramway, and Raising Surface of Wharf 
at Trinity Wharf. Mr. J. Inglis, Secretary, Trinity House, 
London. ae 

BRIMPTON.—Dec. 30.—For Building Residence. Mr. 
Walter H. Bell, Architect, 31 Cheap Street, Newbury. 


BrisroL.—Dec. 21.—For Building Board School, Castle 
Green. Mr. B. Wilson, Clerk of the School Board, Guildhall, 
Bristol. 

Bury.—Dec. 21.—For Turned and Bored Iron Pipes (2,000 
to 5,000 yards) Coated with Dr. Angus Smith’s Patent Solution. 
Mr. T. Rigby, Water Works Manager, Parson’s Lane, Bury. 


Carpirr.—For Building Twenty Cottages for the Cathays 
Workmen’s Cottage Company, Limited. Mr. fj. P.& fones3 
Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. , 

CHELMSFORD.—Dec. 23.—For Laying Cast-iron Water 
Main (400 yards). Mr. Charles Pertwee, Surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Chelmsford. 

CHICHESTER.—Dec. 22.—For Construction of Lavatory and 
Water-closet at the Workhouse. Mr. E. Arnold, Clerk to the 
Guardians, East Street, Chichester. 

CoLNE.—Feb. 2.—For the Ironwork for a Bridge at Water- 
side, 21 feet wide and 67 feet span, for the Colne and Marsden 
Local Board. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, 
Manchester. 

CoLNE.—Feb. 2.—For Building River Retaining and 
Boundary Walls, and Abutments for Bridge, Formation of Road, 
Providing and Laying 315 yards of Iron Pipes, 27 inches 
diameter, and Works in connection. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 
83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Coventry.—Dec. 21.—For Additions and Alterations to 
St. Mark’s Schools, Stoney Stanton Road. Mr. William’ Tom- 
linson, Architect, Hertford Street, Coventry. 
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DUKINFIELD.—For Building Nineteen Cottages and Two 
Shops. Mr. R. Blackwell, Mabel Terrace, King Street, Dukin- 
field. 


ELGIN.—Dec. 19.—For Building House, Bishopmill. 
H. M. S. Mackay, C.E., Elgin. 


GLascow.—Dec. 21.—For Plasterer’s, Slater’s, Glazier’s, 
Smith’s and Ironmonger’s, Plumber’s and Gasfitter’s, and 
Blindmaker’s and Bellhanger’s works at Public Buildings, 
during three years commencing on January 1 next. H.M. 
Office of Works, Edinburgh. 


GLASGOW.—Jan. 9.—For Forming Tunnel, 2,674 yards in 
Length, between the Valley of the Blane Water and Mugdock 
Service Reservoir, with Junction Aqueducts and other Works 
for Additional Aqueduct from Loch Katrine. Mr. Gale, the 
Engineer to the Commissioners, Waterworks Office, 23 Miller 
Street, Glasgow. 


Mr. 


GOSFORTH.—Dec. 23.—For Building House. Messrs. 
Pickering & Crompton, Architects, 11 Lowther Street, White- 
haven. 


GRAVESEND.—Jan. 1.—For Providing and Laying Cast-iron 
Pipes and other Works for Covering in Drains. Mr. W. E. 
Rhodes, Acting Surveyor, Town Hall, Gravesend. 


GREENOCK.—Dec. 21.—For Construction of Wrought-iron 
Girder Bridge at Lynedoch Station (25 feet wide in three spans 
75 feet each). Drawings, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, St. 
Enoch Station, Glasgow. 


HALIFAX.—Jan. 5.—For Erection of Shed (covering 1,200 
yards), with Basement under, and Construction of Reservoir. 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s Buildings, 29 North- 
gate, Halifax. 


INDIA OFFICE.—Dec. 22.—-For Supply of Transverse Steel 
Sleepers. The Director-General of Stores, India Office, West-. 
minster. 


KELLS.—Dec. 19.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 
N. Lacy, Clerk of the Union, Workhouse, Kells. 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—Dec. 28.—For Building Two Detached 
and Four Semi-detached Houses. Mr. J. Wills, Architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Derby. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 1.—For Repairs to Board Schools for one 
year. Mr. W. Lee, Clerk to the School Board, Leeds. 


LEITH.—Dec. 23.—For Deepening Portion of the Entrance 
Channel of the Harbour, extending 1,220 feet in length and 
205 feet in width. The Superintendent of Harbour and Docks, 
Custom House Buildings, Leith. 


LIVERPOOL.—Dec. 28.—For Stone-breaker to be Fixed 
Complete. Mr. J. Price, Surveyor to the Toxteth Park Local 
Board, Lark Lane, Liverpool. 


LLANWONNO.—Jan 5.—For Building Board Schools at 
Robertstown. Mr. S. Shipton, Clerk to the School Board, 
Penhriwceiber, Mountain Ash. 


MABLETHORPE.—Dec. 18.—For Building Four Cottages, 
Boathouse, &c., for the Coastguard. Director of Works 
Department, Admiralty, 71 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


MELDRUM.—Dec. 31.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Church. Messrs. Mathews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 


MELTHAM.—Dec. 22.—For Re-erection of Royd Edge 
Mills. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


MILLOM.—Dec. 26.—For Construction of Timber Coab 
Depét with Galvanised Iron Roof at the Gasworks. Mr. W. T- 


Mr. 


HALIFAX.—Dec. 22.—For Building large Mill, with Engine 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s 
Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HANLEY.—Dec. 21.—For Building Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, Public Slaughter Houses, with Machinery for Slaughter 


and Boiler Houses. 


Houses. 


Mr. J.-Lobley, 
Hanley. 


INDIA OFFICE.—Dec. 
work. _The Director-General of Stores, India Office, West- 


minster. 


C.E., Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 


29.—For Supply of Waggon Iron- 


Lawrence, Clerk to the Local Board, Millom. 


MULLINGAR.—Dec, 23.—For Supplying and Fixing Two 
Sets of Pumping-engines, Pumps, Boilers, &c., Cast-iron Mains 
and Supply Pipes with Valves, Special Castings, Hydrants, &c., 
and Construction of Reservoir. 
34 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—F or Horizontal Steam-engine and 
Boiler, Hydraulic Hauling Gear, Valves, Links, &c., for Messrs. 
Cleland & Co.’s Slipways. 
Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mr... P. oF... Leonards atcdeu. 


Mr. John Thompson, Post Office 
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Barnstaple . ' wwe . . 
Belfast and 10 miles round * ° 
Bournemouth and10 milesround . 
Brighton and 8 miles round . 
Bristol and 20 miles round, and 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, Mon., Glamorganshire ° 
Dublin and 20 miles round e . 
Dundee and 30 miles round . ° 
Edinburgh . A . . . 
Exeter and 20 miles round ° 
Glasgow and 30 miles round 
Gloucester and Cheltenham 
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R. ADAMS, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET & ¢ GREAT DOVER STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
INVENTOR and PATENTEE of the 


DOW WITH REVERSIBLE SASHES 


INEXPENSIVE & PERPETUAL CLEANLINESS 


Which has gained at the INTERNATIONAL HEALTH and 
SANITARY EXHIBITIONS 


2 Gold, 4 Silver, and 4 Bronze Medals, 
and 16 Diplomas of Merit. 


The fearful sacrifice yearly of Life and Limb of persons in 
cleaning windows through sitting or standing outside whilst so 
engaged is most appalling. This can now be entirely prevented. 
The Patentee, having given this subject the most exhaustive study, 
is now prepared to supply his patent fittings suitable both for old 
and new windows at prices to meet the means of all. These im- 
provements are protected by several patents, by each of which the 
outside of each sash can be reversed for cleaning, and under this 
new system that duty is rendered a pleasure, whilst the danger, 
risk, ae tremendous responsibility of moral and statute law is 
removed, 


These patent fittings can be procured from 5s. for each sash, 
and all builders have the right conferred upon them to fit the same 
in the purchase thereof, and that all shall have the benefit of this 
national boon, special Agencies are being established throughout 
the United Kingdom. None but practicaland responsible firms are 
appointed. Such firms areinvited to apply for unrepresented districts 
at once, as it is desirable to complete the list as soon as possible, 

The present representatives are :— nih 


Hancock, Pilton Street. Hastings . ° ° 

W. J. Watson, Royal Avenue, Belfast. Hereford and 5 miles round 

H. W. Jenkins & Son, Builders. llfracombe . ° ° 

Cheesman & Co., Kensington Street, Leeds and 5milesround ,. 
Liverpool . ° ° e 


Brock & Bruce, Albert Road, St. Phillip’s. Ludlow and Leominster . . 
J. & W. Beckett, 28 Sonth King Street. 
Stewart Robertson, 34 Bank Street. Nottingham and 15 miles round 

Reading and 5 milesround , 
Southampton and 7 miles round 

Sunderland and 10 miles round 


Torquay and 5 mikes round 


W.R. Commings, 45 Longbrook Street. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., 24 Bath Street. 
The Sanitary and Economic Association. 


Newton Abbott and 10 miles round 
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Tayior Bros., Bulluers, 

C. Lawrence, 41 Portland Street. 

W. Jones, 4 Osborne Road. 

John Wm. Lewes, 65 Albion Street. 

Evan Griffiths & George Finning, Sefton Works, 
Miles Street. 

J. Grosvenor, Ludlow. 

Parker Bros., Courtnay Street. 

Henry Vickers, Welford Road. 


Driver & Co., St. Mary Saw Mills, Southampton. 
C. & W. Watgon, Union Street. 
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NEw ForeEst.—Dec. 19.—For Construction of Small Bridge. 
Mr. W. Coxwell, Clerk to the New Forest Highway Board, 
Totton. 


PLYMOUTH.—Dec. 19.—For Building Farmhouse, Brent 
Tor. Mr. W. N.. Spooner, Architect, 12 Princess Street, 
Plymouth, 


PLYMOUTH.—Dec. 21.—For Construction of Houndiscombe 
Valley Sewer. Mr. G. D. Bellamy, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 


RHONDDA.—Dec. 21.—For Wrought-iron Bridge Work for 
the Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway. Messrs. Yockney & 
Son, Engineers, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

RomseEy.—Dec. 26.—For Sewage and Surface Drainage 
Works at the Workhouse. Mr. J. Allsop, Clerk to the Guar- 
dians, The Abbey, Romsey. , 


SEASCALE.—Dec. 23.—For Building Three Villas. Messrs. 


Pickering & Crompton, Architects, 11 Lowther Street, White- | 


haven. a 

SHEFFIELD.— Dec. 26.—For Construction of Retort Vaults in 
Retort House, Effingham Street Station, for the Sheffield United 
Gas Company. Mr. H. Thomas, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SLoUGH.—Dec. 19.—For Building the Albany Institute 
and Hall. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Waldegrave Park, 
Teddington. 

STAFFORD.—Jan. 4.—For Supplying and_ Fixing Iron 
Fencing (268 yards), with 9 and 4-feet Gates. Mr. Jenkinson, 
Overseer for Common Lands, Stafford. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Dec. 28.—For Building Eight Houses 
for the North Staffordshire Tramway Company. Mr. G. W. 
Bradford, Architect, Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. 

WALSALL.—Jan. 13.—For Building Board School Offices 
in Bradford Street. Mr. S. Loxton, Architect, Park Street, 
Wallsall. 

West BROMWICH.—Dec. 28.—For Supply of Best Blue 
Paving Bricks (500,000). Mr, J. T. Eayrs, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, West Bromwich. 

West HaM.—Dec. 22.—For Construction of Brick Barrel 
Intercepting Sewer (865 feet in length). Mr. Lewis Angell, 
C.E., Engineer’s Department, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

West HARTLEPOOL.—Dec. 24.—For Enlarging Upper 
Grade Board Schools. Mr. J. Garry, Architect, 1 Church 
Street, West Hartlepool. 


WIMBLEDON.—Dec. 22.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer’. 
and Surface Water Drain, Lambton Road. Mr. W. H. Whit- » 
field, Clerk to the Local Board, Wimbledon. Loge 


WISBECH.—Jan. 1.—For Building Post Office. The Post- 
master, Wisbech. if 
TENDERS. 
_ABERAVON. 
For Building Schools, Aberavon. 
T. Thomas, Seven Sisters, Neath . ° « £1,500 Omeo 
J. & S. Rees, Aberavon : : : ; +1,100m-OmmO 
J. Davies, Aberavon (accepted) : . » %I,170 0 0 


ABINGDON. 

For Supply and Fixing of 100 Wrought-iron Sheep and Pig: 

Pens, for the Corporation of Abingdon. Mr. G. WINSHIP, 
Borough Surveyor, Abingdon. 


T. Smith & Co., London. ; ‘ £227 ROMO 
Davies & Clow, Abingdon . 5 ; ‘./ 22 @roeo 
B. Ballard & Son, Abingdon . ; i6e tomo 
Coxeter & Sons, Abingdon . : ; : #9 155. 0370 
T. Fenemore, Oxford . ; “ : S s7a7s1 7G 
Dean & Son, Oxford 3 TAT) LOREO 
E. C. & J. Keay, Birmingham . ; : 2h 1294090 
Hill & Smith, Brierly Hill . : ° : 24) 125 O70 
J. 8 Ho: Brettel; Worcester ; : : Teg ORo 
Iron, &c., and Fencing Company, Westminster . 112 10 0 
Tripp & BOTTRELL, Abingdon (accepted) . ek ike? 2. 


BASFORD. 
For Forming Streets at Basford, for the Vernon Road Freehold. 


Land Society. Mr. W. F. Aurr, Surveyor, Midland. 

Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 
Foster & Barry, Nottingham : .£1,2160, Ome 
F. Smart, Nottingham . : A sce Xs21 7 eh Oun OF 
W. E. Hopkins, Sutton-in-Ashfield . Lil: Ono 
M. F. M‘Cullock, Manchester . ‘ A 1,050 O O 
J. Knight, Loughborough . : : ; 1,015; 11, 6 
R. C. Cordon, Nottingham : : : Aiello) (0) ©) 
J. SHORTLAND & Co., Nottingham (accepied). 819 0 0 
W. Vickers, Nottingham . : 3 : 5 StON ra On 
J. & R. Holmes, Clay Cross, Chesterfield ‘ 730 . Om 0 
Engineer’s estimate . : : : : 785 9 0 


, NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
BELLMAN’S PATENT GULLY. 
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One-third 
Actual Size. 


ga 


|} Receives and disconnects one 


| | Avoids all Splashing. 
Ps Ventilates the Pipes and Trap. 


This Gully possesses the following advantages :— 
Rain-water Pipe and Three 
Waste Pipes. 

Forms Drain for Area or Surfaee. 
| Is easy of Access for Clearance. 
The ordinary P or S trap to be used in connection with Gully being 


ili} in a separate piece, can be placed at any angle to meet the drain exactly, 
thus insuring a perfect joint, the Gully being fixed at right angles. TI 
a great advantage over other arrangements made with the trap in one piece. 


This is 
The Holes for Rain-water Pipes are made both Circular and Square 


and of various sizes. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


THIS GULLY IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by Authorities. 


on Sanitary Matters. 


- PRICE AT DEPOT:—EDWARD ST., DORSET SQUARE, N.W., 8s. 6d. each. 


Also SINGLE GULLIES, for Sink Wastes only, price 3/9 each. 


BELLMAN & IVEY, 


(OFFICE ONLY) 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPE-WRITER, 


Differs from all others in its extreme 


_SIMPLICITY, RAPIDITY, and CHEAPNESS. 


Specimens post-free on application to Sole London Agents, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 FLEET STREET. 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Repairing Award Roads, A. W. ( 


A. Z., for the Owners of the Canford Cliffs Estate, West 
Bournemouth. Messrs. KEMP-WELCH & PINDER, Archi- 


tects to the Estate. 
H. Pond : A : A A : 


Ge Trokess & c : . : : 
C. Stickland : : : : ; 
W. A. Guy . : ; : : ‘ 
SAUNDERS & WHITE (accepted ) . 
BRIDGEND. 


For Erection of Farm Buildings and 


Glamorganshire County Lunatic Asylum, Parc Gwyllt. 


Messrs. JOHN GILES & GOUGH, 

Quantities by Mr. C. H. Goode. 
Pearse, Bridgend. ; ; , 
G. Drew, Chalford, Gloucester . . 
W. Church, Bristol . : : : 
J. Schofield, Swansea f . 
Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea 
C. Claridge, Banbury : : : 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : 
H. Hilton & Sons, Newport, Mon. . 
D. Davies, Cardiff . ‘ é : 
J. Richards, Bridgend : é 
A. J. Beavan, Bedminster, Bristol 
J. Jones & Son, Wolverhampton. 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol 


Consideration of the above has been postponed until the 


spring. 


For Construction of Gasholder Tanks and Extension of Build- 


ings at the County Lunatic Asylum. 
W. Church, Bristol : : : 
G. Drew, Chalford, Gloucester . : 
G. James & Sons, Bridgend : 
Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea 
J. Jones & Sons, Wolverhampton. 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 
J. Richards, Bridgend 
H. Hilton & Sons, Newport, 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol 
J. Schofield, Swansea ‘ 
A. J. Beavan, Bedminster, 
C. Claridge, Banbury 


Mon: 


Bristol 
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BROMLEY. 
Canford Cliffs Road), and ; For Additions and Alterations to Mortuary, for the Local Board, 
Bromley, Kent. 
W. A. Grubb, Bromley é : ; ' wLied yo. 0 
C. Lemon, St. John’s . : ‘ : : MII O20 
- tL 272015 90 TAYLOR & SON, Bromley (accepted) . : « “DIL \0 
; , GT AEZ AO Surveyor’s estimate. : : : F =: OREO. 1D 
dees oh < : _ CAMBRIDGE. ; y) 
30 15 Oo For the Construction of Drain, with Stanford’s patent joints, 
Trumpington Road, Cambridge. Mr. W. J. BOWYER, 
Z Town Surveyor. 
other Works at the C. Kidman, Cambridge : ‘ ; ‘ {1639.0 ae 
: G. Slater, Cambridge . : : : : ») 250.0 
Architects, London. ide Unwin, Chesterton . Mr Al ie y ihe tal es 
H. Turner, Cambridge ; ‘ : , . « L3eurenr 
-  +£6,304 0 (0 P. Banyard, Cambridge . . a 
‘ ofp 522 9h aay 45° G. E. Mills, Chesterton , : . 3 . Geer 
15 DISA dige 1S M. Yarrow, Cambridge* . . ne .. cotta 
2). 5218 (Oe CG. Pamment, Cambridge’ .. . | 1. anne ne 
bl Lae * Recommended for acceptance. 
5,030.40 pO 
q tO 5OmOmnO CARDIFF. 
; . 4,799 © © For Rectory, Radyr, near Cardiff. Messrs. HALLIDAY & 
: 1, 4500 Oe EO ANDERSON, Architects, 16 High Street, Cardiff. Quanti- 
: , (4,349: 90 eo ties by Mr. Charles Taylor, Cardiff. 
' « 4/4170) 40,20 Williams, Tongwinlas : ; - : £1,099 18 10 
é =) 4,070. Ono R. Price, Cardiff : : 3 : : o. pigOURa a. 
4.050 0 O Bird, Canton. é : : : : ., se oro 
Shepton, Cardiff : : 3 ; 7 Looe O 
Allen, Cardiff . : : : : ; .” “T6889: 7 
W. F. T.. Cox, Liandatt** : : s . 3,494 18 © 
* Accepted with amendments. 
2,999 © O For the Erection of Coachhouse and Stables at Cadoxton, for 
2,860.0 0 Mr. T. R. Thompson. Mr. S. W. RICHARDS, 0 ie 
2,7 500 20 Architect. 
2,065 -0 0 T. A. WALKER, Westminster (accepted). Ve Sas 2.0 
e 4 A CHELMSFORD. 
2,487 5 to Era Wood-block Flooring Police-station. 
S NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepted). 
2,399 Qo Oo 
2,350 oO. CO — —— ; 
; D> BIBS O10 You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
2,200 0 0 | Cigars supplied direct to consumers, at wholesale prices, by 
2,137 0 O | HELMCKE & Co., 32 Great St. Helen's, London, E.C. Write for 
2,125 © <O~ price list. Sample collections sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. 


D> Davies, Cardiff -- : 


NOTICE. 
The SOCIETY of ARCHITECTS 


WILL HOLD 
CONFERENCES, AND APPOINT JURORS 
To inspect and make Awards to Exhibitors, 

At the ARCHITECTURAL and BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION, to be opened at the 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, London, N., April 5, 1886. 

Arrangements have already been made which will 
insure an attendance of at least five hundred Architects 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. 

_ Architects ard Manufacturers wishing to take part in 
the Discussions or read Papers are requested to address 


H. R. Gouau, Esq., President, Society of Architects, | 


12 Carlton Chambers, Regent Street, S.W. 
All applications for Space to be made to 
PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Sec., 37 Walbrook, E.C. 
Architects are invited to lend Drawings for Exhibition. 


BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 38, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


“QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


fae 


Se CE of CONSTRUCTION and APPLIED 
MECHANICS. 

LECTURES now being delivered at EXETER HALU, by 

7, GRAHAM GRIBBLE, Esq., A.M.I.C.E. (Metropolitan Board 


of Works), will be continued as an ADVANCED COURSE, com- 
mencing January , 1886. 


Mr. GripeLe will also give an ELEMENTARY Course of 
feces illustrated by Models, Diagrams, Actual Experi- 
ments, &c. 


. Complete Prospectus free from Mr. Hooper, 372 Strand, Lon- 
on. 


THE 


London Drawing Oilice 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 


(LLOYD AND Co.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Llours : 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 


The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANI- 
BATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
usually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
aeenee ong ey seen SA Sieg ad aI Plans, &c., on 

eeda 5 riting; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; Illumination; Heraldic oe : ; 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :— 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES, 
GCuaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits, Leighton Buzzard. 


OOLLAMS & C0,, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


PATENT EMBOSSED 


No Travellers Employed. 
(> SoLE ADDRESS—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
: Exhibition, 1884. 


FIREPROOF 
FIXING 
BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. Effectually 
supersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost, 


Full particulars from the Patentee, GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, S.W 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durabilit; Efficiency, and cheapness; also 
Castings of all Descri pelgna. fy . . 


Guy & STEVENS, Ceres Iron Works Kingston-on-Thames. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“69 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0, 1884. 
“Srp,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Aim Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 
‘*To Mr, Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A.”’ 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


«DEAR Mr. GRuNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate, It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have their schools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884. 

“DEAR S1R,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” _ 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington 
Cheltenham. 


“DEAR SiR,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
920nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.”’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.—Works—TYLDESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 


Ss 


DECEMBER 18, 1885. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Lennon EEE 


COVENTRY. 
For Alterations to Premises, 7 Little Park Street, Coventry. 
Mr. WILLIAM LANGLEY, Architect, Coventry. 


Richard Lord, Coventry . . : 3 » £30An0; 0 
Amos Waters, Coventry : : ; ; a2 3 2OgnO 
Charles Garlick, Coventry. 5 ‘ : ~ lox Oro 
ARTHUR LESTER, Coventry (accepied) . : ue akgugnore O 
DELVIN. 
For Heating the Catholic Church, Castletown, Delvin, Ireland. 
J. L. Bacon & Co., London (accepted). 
DROMORE. - 
For Enclosing Market Place in the Square, Dromore, co. 
Down. 

Doloughan, Coolsallagh : ne See) 
M’Gaffin, Lawrencetown gh © © 
Burns, Dromore . ; é é 340 10 O 
M’Bride & Small, Ballyreney 320 10 O 


Ironwork. 
Musgrave & Co., Belfast. 


FOLKESTONE. 
For Erection of Building for the Art Treasures Exhibition, 


Folkestone. Mr. J. GARDNER, Architect, Folkestone. 
Kirk & Randall ; : £16,470 0 O 
Croggon & Co. 14,1034704 0 
Botterill £1,933) ,.0> © 
Frere & Co. 10,987/7 0} 0 
Walter Jones ; ; 10,951- (0) O 
Betts & Son . : : 10,780 0 Oo 
Patman & Fotheringham LOV7OasO PO 
Howell & Son. [0,535,097 0 
Adcock 10,258 0 O 
Gonleyan - : ; 19:2,508,.04 0 
Carter, Ford & Co. . 10,102.08 0 
Brooks ? : 9,990 90 O 
Moopy (accepted) . ; 5 : - = R775 OI O 
Keay : : : aa. 4 : - <9,055%,.0) 0 
Webster . : A 9, re : : . _ 9,600 9 O 
Prebble ., . ; Lee Ee Se 9,549 0 O 

Irenwork, | 
Matthew Shaw & Co. .. -, -; wy BAe Ol O 
Rounson & Drew . : : 3 a ¥ 4,20049- 0 
Keay a SA noe Oe 411 *3,8004 #Q7 -O 


TELEPHONE No. 490. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 


M AYER & CO, THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Illustrations, 


GRIMSBY. 


For Wood-block Flooring Mr. Mountain’s House. 
NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accep/ed). 


HIGHAM FERRERS. 
For Additions and Repairs to Board School Buildings, Higham 
Ferrers. Mr. EDWARD SHARMAN, Architect, Welling- 


borough. Quantities by the Architect. 
Contract No. 2. 
Ventilation of 


Contract No, 1. Existing 

} » Additions. Buildings. 
J. Allen, Higham Ferrers . £942. 0 I! £137 1087, 
Smith & Son, Raunds eo TASLOn S 7 OM OmEO 
E. Brown, Wellingborough . 825 Io o 77. 1m O 
J. Underwood, Wellingboro’. 810 0 o $600) 70 
J. Hudson, Wellingborough . 776 13 0 80 10 O 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough 798 oO o TAP Ono 
G. Henson, Wellingborough. 790 0 oO 72, 10% 0 
C. Sharman, Kettering . 7 SOOO RO SOmnOmEO 
Nicholls Bros., Oakham 1 TE O © 784 OS 
Charles Bayes, Rushden 52 100-4 OF O 70-43 
S. Abbctt, Little Harrowden. 769 9 Oo 86 0 oO 
Clayson Bros., Cogenhoe . 725 90 Oo 57 2050 


Contract No. 


Contract No. 4. 
Alterations t i 


General Repairs, 


Ow 


House. Painting, &c. 
J. Allen . : 16 10.0 AListeaee 
J. Underwood 5 : a Teor O Liss Oume, 
}; Hudson: : i LOO mnO LT Tero 
G. Henson . : : 54) AM TY 18 Gr Cy © 
FE. Brown ; ‘ é n AO AS II0 I0 O 
R. Marriott . : ‘ 5 WLAN qa). 1} 100 0 O 
Nicholls Bros. A : 22-2416 6 7 125a0 
Charles Bayes ; ; ¢ 2g 41d Oo O02) Tima 
Clayson Bros. 2 : we ty s10. 0 87 ‘oS 
C. Sharman . é c ed Summ OC: SerLOUeee 
Smith & Son. i GR Xe) 82) 48 o 
S. Abbott fe) 825,05 O 


2 : é 713 a0 
H. Sparrow, Rushden ({0 


late). 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE GO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 


BATH Summer Dried Corsham, 
STONE. Combe, Box,Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. 


LONDON DEPOT :—S.W..RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


Prices on 
application. 


ee ee Oe eee 
ROYAL MUNICH STAINED GLASS wae WoW BLIND company, LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 
FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Only Best Pot Metal Glass and no Enamelling used. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “Mitre Brand” can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. per | 
ewt. more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


Nails. 

The Steel Cut Nails are far superior in quality and more uni- | 
form in size than any wrought or hand-made Nails yet_pro- 
duced, and being lighter in weight than ordinary Iron Cut Nails) 
and free from wasters, they are found cheaper in actual use than 
common Iron Cut Nails at 1s. 6d. per cwt. less. F 

These Steel Cut Nails are specially suited tor Builders, Joiners, | 
Coopers, Pack ing-Case Makers, &c., and a single trial is sufficient | 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness, | 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE_NAILS. | 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘*MITRE NAILS.”’ 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL | 
AT GALCUITA EXHIBITION. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


&e.,on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, E.G,  FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


NMAAAAAALS Abad 


ae GARDINER & SONS 
ALL. SAINTS IRONWORKS 


BRISTOL -: 
SpEcinLiTiES « 6 0 6 “awe 
wrot IRow SASHES & CRSEMEN{S 
DOME Ligh {SConsenvafory Roofs 
FIRE Proof X INSURANCE Doors 
ECCLESIRS{ICRL & DOMESTIC 
FURNITURE . ; 
CripLocues KES{IMR{ES of HPPLICRTION 


a 
BEADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.Cc, 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. Lest Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
Large stock in Millwall Docks, or at much lower jrice delivered 
ex *ship’’ within o1e month. 

f Sample of 10 blocks and full particulars sent on receipt of Is. 7d. 
in stamps. 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


214 Pavilion Road, Sloane Square, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Telephone, 3,188. __ | 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 


ings, Deals, &c. 


ALL KINDS OF 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY - PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


THE 


ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[DecembBrr 18, 1885. 


- HULL. 


For Wood-block Flooring, Corporation Fire-engine House. 
NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepted). 


JARROW. 
For Street Improvement Works, Jarrow. 
Borough Surveyor. 

J. G. Williams & Lowden 
W. Bygate, Newcastle. 
J. Adams, Jarrow. : ; 
W. & M. Young, Jarrow 5 
T. Callaghan, Jarrow , ‘ . 
yi MANGI HAM, Jarrow (accepted ) . . 


LONDON. 
For the Erection of New Warehouse and 


Mr, J. PETREE, 


: ee I5 0 
F 346 7 Io 
‘ 5 2933 1h 
- §. 24060867 40 
: os ZOD iL 
. » 279 19° 8 


Construction of a 


Bleaching Room, Hot Room, and Furnace Room at No. 45 
Houndsditch, E.C. Messrs. WILLIAM REDDALL & SON, 
Architects and Sa ae 10 South Street, Finsbury, E.C, 


Barnett . 4 

Heeps ; S . 

Colls & Sons 

Pritchard . : - : c : 
Woodward ° : : . : 
Nightingale 5 . ‘ : ‘ . 
Kelby & Gayford . : . 


“£1 849 
1,521 
1,516 
1,489 

1,461 

Los 

» J,160 


010 GO O80 Oxcy 
OLOSOROEORG Oi 


For pe cago ga House, et to ro School, Winstanley 
d. 


Roa 

Wal . . : : : : 
Lathey Bros. 
Hobson & Co. : 
ices. . : ‘ 
Holloway Bros. . . . ‘ . 
Johnson . 


. if 5105 O90 
i » 4934 OFO 
418 0 oO 
415 0 oO 
414. 0 0 
403 0 O 


For Bthgolbocners House, mee to ‘Additional Land, and 
Boundary Walls to Board School, New Road, Wands- 


worth Road. 
W.& H. Castle a 
Hobson & Co. , : 
Mallett a 
Atherton & Latta * 
Nightingale . . 
Lathey Bros. . , 
Holloway Bros. : 


. £1,076 

1,046 
8 970 
© 963 
© 952 
° 947 
: 897 


0000000 
(oy Ko (e) (2) Ke} (@) (0) 


LONDON—continued. 
For Enlargement of Board School, Lewisham Bridge. 


T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
Godfrey & Son . : ‘ 
Stephenson : 

H. L. Holloway 

Howell & Son . 

Wood . : 

Oldrey 

Shurmur ‘ 
Patman & Fotheringham ; 
Lathey Bros. . : ; 
Scrivener & Co. 

Grover 

Atherton & Latta 

Wall Bros. ; 

Kirk & Randall 

Stimpson & Co. 

Priestley & ey 

Hunt : 

Johnson 

Jerrard 


s 
e 
s 
e 
e 


 £2)208 
2,166 


For Enlargement of Board School, Oldridge Road. Mr. 


BAILEY, Architect. 
Godfrey & Son . : : 
Patman & Fotheringham . 
Scrivener & Co. : ‘ 
CC Walle* 
Atherton & Latta 
Downs 
Lathey Bros. 
Oldrey : 
Turtle & Appleton 
Holloway Bros. . 
Stephenson 
Jerrard . 
J. Holloway : 
Wall Bros. 
Croaker ° e 
Hunt. : 
Priestley & Gurney 
Howell & Son 
Stimpson & Co. 
Johnson ., ° 


£4977 
4,799 
4,772 
4,704 
4,650 
4,640 
4,626 
4,580 
4,566 
4,564 
4,499 
4,470 
4,463 
4,447 
4,326 
; 4,306 
4,288 
4,282 
4,176 
4,147 


© .6.07O 0.0.0 :0"0,0.0.0 0'0.00000.0 
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MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 
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SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS:— 


The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 


BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 


DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 


SILINS ‘Widads 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 


December 11, 1885. ] 
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LONDON—covtinued. 
For Enlargement of Board 
T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


School, Newcastle Street. 


Mr. 


LEICESTER. 


For Wood-block Flooring at St. Barnabas Church. 
NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepted). 


Sargeant . : ‘ 5 : : : 7349,907220 0 

Wood : : ; ’ «OF OGre Or O MONTE 

Scrivener & Co. ; ne here coum eye: j TROSE. 

Godfrey & Son. ) é ; 9,689 0 9 For Building Catholic Church and Dwelling-house, Montrose. 

Stephenson : ‘ : ; 0,583 Re a Mr. RoBERT KEITH, Architect, Dundee. Quantities by 

eaveruc ! ; ae ; ; 9, 350 0 O the Architect. 

Wall Bros. ee ae ara 9,300 0 O Accepted Tenders. 

Cc. Wall Lk ; f 4 9,125 0 0 Thomson Bros., Dundee, mason. 

Patman & Fotheringham . 3 : 9,100 O O Andrew Bremner, Dundee, joiner. 

Gentry é 9,082 0 0 David Brown, Dundee, plumber. 

Oldrey : ‘ 8,998 0 0 Wheatley & Neill, Montrose, plasterer. 

Kirk & Randall 8.975. 0 0 Allan Stonner, Montrose, slater. 

Lathey Bros. 8,936 0 O 

Shurmur . 8,883. 0 oO NEWPORT. 

Coxe. : F 8,878 o o| For Alterations and Additions to Dock Street, for the Newport 

J. Holloway ; 8,850 0 Oo Harbour Commissioners. Mr. E. A. LANSDOWNE, Archi- 

Atherton & Latta 8,800 0 oO tect, Newport, Mon. 

Howell & Son Serge 40 C. Colly, Newport : : ; : £850 son @ 

Downs 8,767. 0 0 Edwards & Roach, Newport : 5 eh @ © 

Hart pn tae 8740 0 o| Wm. Price, Newport 817 @ Oo 

Stimpson & Co. ¢ 8653 .O oO John Linton, Newport 700 O O 

Priestley & Gurney 8,602 18 o Wm. Jones & Son, Newport : : 667, 0s50 

Jerrard : S673 .10 0 W. BLACKBURNE, Newport (accef/ed ) 645°.9 O 

Hunt 8,566 0 O C. Miles, Newport : ae. + O45% ea O 

Johnson . ; : : : . . 8,400 0 oO A. Davies, Newport : 625 0 Oo 
For Schoolkeeper’s House, Covered Playgrounds and Boundary Architect's estimate Oper o 


Walls to Board School, Wolverley Road. 
Sargeant . : : : ; : «£1,295 0-0 : NOTTINGHAM. i 
Pritchard ; 1,238 0 Oo For Alterations and Additions, Rate-collector’s Office, Notting- 
Atherton & Latta 1,170 0 O ham. Mr. ARTHUR BROWN, C.E., Borough Engineer, 
(oxai- F ‘ ¢ 1,140 0,0 Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 
H. Marriott . : : te : . £498 9 0 
LUTON. A. B. Clarke - 495 0° 0 
For Building Engine and Pump-room, Boiler-house, and Coal Emerson Franks . 493 0 O 
Bays, also Lime-house, at the Luton Sewage Pumping Lynam Kidd : 483 0 O 
Station. Mr. W. H. LEETE, Borough Surveyor. J. Rughworth 480.0 O 
Cox Bros. : 5 ; ; : U3 ho hy days Kent Johnson. ‘ » 407 70 0 
A. Lissaman  . ; 2 : : . 1,048 10 oj  E. Bocock : s 5 ; s 457.9 .8 
D. Dunham & Son . ; ; d é egd997 O10 jee dams : : ; - 434.50Fa0) 0 
W. Dunham & Son . é : ae aOS2er O YO Bell & Sons : 444.9 O 
Smart: Bros..i9, + A : : : : 50m Onn R2Eisher pe te ; : 375 50 O 
_R. Forp (accepted) . . . : Riso 5 OnE Ors O F, WARTNABY (accefied ) : * «330830 O 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
: 2 Martin’s Lane, Cafinon St., London, B.C. 


Bitts oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


PRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prawns of Esratss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPRY. 


Certiricatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracun’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


LY Sea & ©O., Quarry Owners. 


- Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


: 4 4 a 
BATH § TONE, Selected specially to suit Architects 


Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address _YOCKNEY & GO. Corsham Down Quarrv. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


ROTTMANN, STROME & CO., Japanese Leather Paper- 
hangings, for wall and ceiling decoration, washable, 
damp-proof, non-poisonous, more durable and cheaper 
than any decoration of a similar character, gained 
three medals. 

Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 


8.08. PHTEELES, 


_ “SANITAS” 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. 

Silver Prize Medal, National Health Society, 1883. 
Award, International Medical and Sanitary 
Exhibition, 1881. 

Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 
Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream. Fumigators, &c., &c. 

} 
AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. 


I i at oe a) 
The Sanitas Co., Limited, Eethnal Green, E. 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


VEN 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN, 
CORSHAM DOWN, } SUMMER DRIED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., LD., CorsHaM, WILTS. 


TILATION. 


The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 


is b 
THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their orn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 


DRIED Stone in stock. 


@OdSSSSSECE SEE SEES OESSEO SOOO SESE OOS 


SIMPLEX LEAP 


SOSSOOS 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, «.* * * * 
ax * x x « SKYLIGHTS & 
SY HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


* ke * 


PPRALPP PLL SSS LSLIL LLL LSI 


GROVER & Co. (zimiter), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR ; 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


4 @ % ® * PARTICULARS (SeNT Post Free). 
POSSSOS SSS SSSS SSH ISSSHSHSHS SHS O SHOE 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 


* kok OK 


(Inlet and Exhaust) 


Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co., 
115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—S SANITATION, Lonpon.”” 


WiLw & HEY. 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 


“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTILATORS, 


For the Ventilation of Schools, Churches, Mission Rooms, 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &e. 


WORKS _ HALIFAX. 
- SUCCESSORS TO THE 
ORIGINAL ‘‘ WATSON’S VENTILATOR WORKS, ESTAB. 1852, 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &¢., on application. 


To Builders, Architects, and Others. 


IFFITHS & SONS 


————— 
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WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE 
QUARRIES. 

REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

HESE Stout, Durable SLATES, whichare so 


much sought after by Architects for Mansions, Churches, 
Chapels, and other Public Buildings on account of the perma- 
nency of their beautiful colour, ave now offered by the Pro- 
prietor, Mr. MUSCOTT (whose name is so well known in_con- 
nection with these Green Slates for the last twenty years),ata 
reduction of Twenty per Cent.—For Testimonials, Samples, 
Price Lists, &c., apply to the old address, as under. 


Mr, MUSCOTT, (aie nese Sr6e"south Wats. 
Do aa aOR TST EE 


TRON DOOr 

For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 
rying, Sugar Refineries, &c., &e. 

ONLY ADDRESS :— 
43 Cannon St (Opposite Mansion House Station). E.C. 


For all purposes. 
Bacon D 


Wee SUPPLY. — W. TAYLOR, Well 
Sinker and Artesian Well Engineer, having extensive 
geological knowledge, is prepared to. ADVISE and CARRY 
OUT systems of WATER SUPPLY in any part of the United 
. References can be given to works already executed.— 
Grosvenor Villa, Somers Road, Reigate, Surrey. 


Kingdom 
Address, 
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MALVERN. TUNBRIDGE WELLS—continued. 
For Wood-block Flooring at Mr. May’s New Shops. For Making New Private Road through Prospect Lodge Estate, 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., Grimsby (accepted). Tunbridge Wells. Mr. W. B. HuGHEs, Architect, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 
we OLDCASTLE. J. Jarvis ee ee » oe. eens! O 
For Building Labourers’ Cottages for the Rural Sanitary Strange & Son . ° : ’ . . eT oO O 
Authority, Oldcastle, Ireland. 
Per Cottage. WELLINGBOROUGH. 
W. Ahern, Ross, Mount Nugent .  .« «=. £65 0 =~! For Wood-block Flooring at Board Schools. 
A. Cochrane, Virginia worse ep apts 2 0510: 6 NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepted). 
R. Coleman, Lurgan. ; : ; ; . 165) 0-0 
E. Donohoe, Lurgan : 3 f ; ‘ 5 Oh © WIRKSWORTH. 
bs : mide nae ia lhf Mia ts ik teste a: a © ©} For Wood-block Flooring at New Schools. : 
: sViIfginia i. 5 A . , , OO : : imsb tea ). 
T. Gaffney, Mount Nugent . 5 : 5 : <3 ome) GRUNGE Se ae 
H. Kellett, Ballyjamesduff . : : : 2 a5 OL Om WREXHAM. 
For Heating with Small-bore Pipe Wesleyan Chapel and 
OTLEY. 


Schools, The Moss, near Wrexham. 


For Wood-block Flooring at New Bank. JOHN JACKSON, Newcastle, Staffs. (accepted ). 


NIGHTINGALE & Co., Grimsby (accepted). 
YOUGHAL. 


-s 7 TNBY. rks i nnection with the Ballymacoda Water Supply, 
For ca pea inet Railing, Kerbing, &c., for Esplanade ae Bat Ciatdiine of Youghal aa ie 
xtension, Tenby. L. McSweeney, Youghal . . . . . £200 0 © 
Goapele BP. Murphy: &-Co., Cork” )>oaeesaee . » AOS a 
J. Nowell . 4 Z : ee Bib 2 iy ee 1D pene H. Song, Youghal : : : ‘ 3 - Bearers 
J. Davies ; : é pLOZ TO AO 1G) OO E. Thomas & Co., Youghal : A ; - 174 0 0 
W. DAVIES (accepted) . : : 60a" ro (ihag © beck) T. Stokes, Youghal. : ° : : nein 2. 
J. Davies ; . 58 0 oO 5 MS ekG Smiddy & Cashman, Clonpriest . : ‘ 2 tO AO oO 
ee eee M. HURLEY, Fermoy (accepted) . ‘ : « 125) 9 9 

Bevan . ‘ : : : a ; ; a t49, EQnaO 

MorRRIS (accepied) . : : : A I ENG Aine 


TRADE NOTES. 


ae TUNBRIDGE WELLS. THE chapel of the Turner Memorial Home, Dingle Head 
For Building Terrace of Six Houses on Prospect Lodge Estate, edefieol ane recently been enriched by the erectiow (fa AEE 
London Road, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. W. B. HUGHES, light stained-glass east window, in memory of Mr. Turner, the 


as cage agg uae es founder of the institution. It was designed and executed in 
. Vi 4 F e 


ere - £10,093 5 ©| the studios of Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, under the 
af apie ; : : , . . Pee 8 © | direction of Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A, 
Gallard & Sons ; : : : es -, 4 At the Ashby Mills, which we illustrated last week, the 
J -cjatvis?. : . : b : é ’ 8.792 o o| electric light has been fitted throughout the building by Messrs. 
Beale & Son . : ‘ . : ‘ : 8.432 o o| Christy, Fell.& Norris, of Chelmsford, 
ic gx Calman. =, : 4 : : ; = -a0.255 ,00) MO IN answer to numerous inquiries, we are requested by 
Strange & Son . ° é : 5 . 7,857 0 ©! Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. to state that Mr. Alexander 


Boards, "Bs. Sd. “Other 95 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, E.C. Qnpelephone No, 1201, 


sizes equally low. 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


ery other description 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &c,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN LUMBY, SON, «c WoonD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


W RAMMAGE & 00, (ici * GaR.ssees™ | 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, &c. |! 


LONDON & EDINBURGH IRON BUILDINGS CO. 


AS EN ee a , 


IRON MERCHANTS & FACTORS. 


2 “ie Every Class of IRON BUILDINGS Designed and Erected in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
ans and Estimates prepared and illustrated. Catalogues forwarded free of charge. All hindg of Galvanised Iron Goods supplied at Birmingham prices, carriage paid. 
Special Plans prepared to meet the requirements of our Customers. 


Chief Office: 19 & 20 St. Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., near the Army & Navy Stores. 
Ee eee eee ee ee 


PAIN’S SMOKE ROCKETS FOR TESTING DRAINS, 


Cheapest, Simplest, and most Efficient Test yet invented. 
Burn from Ten to Fifteen Minutes and emit a dense volume of Smoke. 
6s. per dozen. 48s. per gross. 
MAN UHRA CTU ERED £O 1:2 LY 


JAMES PAIVW, 9 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 


pple fe cp pe sea &C., THE CHEAP Woon COMPANY Doors, Mouldings, 
Y yg» 14d. per foot run; Turned Goods, Paints 
2 t 1d.; 4 4 
Aap hf atk nae sae SF | J | Glass, &c. Slates at 
ees 
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Watt’s new work on “ Electro-Deposition,” which is now nearly 
through the press, will be ready for publication in tke early 
part of next month. 


SERVICES were celebrated in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Hanover Street, Sheffield, to mark the completion of a 
memorial window to the late Rev. J. Breakey, who died in 
March, and was for thirty-one years pastor of the congregation 
of St. Andrew’s. The window—which is a five-light perpendi- 
cular with tracery—is filled with stained glass in the geometrical 
floral style, at a cost of 100/., executed by Messrs. Kayll & Co., 
artists, Leeds. 


EXTENSIVE Board Schools are being erected at Darlington, 
from designs selected in competition, by Mr. F. W. Brooks, of 
Darlington, and the buildings will shortly be ready for occupa- 
tion. The floors throughout will be of wood blocks, laid on 
the patent “Premier” system of Messrs. Geary & Walker, of 
7 John Dalton Street, Manchester, this system being adopted 
by the Board for the reason that it was the one best calculated 
to withstand great traffic without loosening the blocks, which 
are keyed in a twofold manner to an adhesive and preservative 
mastic, and also to the concrete foundation. 


THERE are several eminent firms who can produce testi- 
monials to prove the excellence of their safes, one of these 
being Messrs. Griffiths & Sons, of Cannon Street, London. 
“Who's Griffiths?” has been familiar to the public for many 
years, and to prove the value of their safes as a safeguard 
against fire, they very recently had one of them placed ina 
furnace at Southampton for thirty-six consecutive hours, after 
which it was opened in the presence of the Mayor, representa- 
tives of the press, and many hundred spectators, the astonish- 
ing result being that the contents, consisting of books, papers, 
é&c., were found to be uninjured. At the great fire at Cardiff, a 
firm of wholesale clothiers estimated their loss at 50,000/., but 
the books and papers, &c., contained in their safe were found 
intact. 


Tue American Elevator Company have just been awarded 
the contract for two additional elevators to be erected in the 
Warnford Court Buildings, Throgmorton Street, opposite the 
Stock Exchange. This building was fitted with one of the 
Standard Hydraulic Elevators about a year ago, and the two 
others above referred to are for the new part which is just 
reaching completion. It isintendedto havea typical American 
lift service in this building, and no expense is being spared to 


effect this object. All three lifts take their supply from the 
same tank on the roof, and discharge into another tank in the 
basement. The water is pumped back again by a Worthington 
Compound Pump, and thus the cost of working all three lifts is 
simply the expense of pumping. It is claimed by those 
interested that this will be the most efficient and the most 
economical lift service in London. The elevators are made to 
run at high speed, and have ample capacity, and the number is 
in proportion to the area of the building. Attention is called 
to these facts because this case is a decided departure from the 
arrangements usually made for lift service in this country, and 
the plan adopted is strictly in conformity with the kind of 
GAD in use in all the prominent buildings in the United 
tates. 


MEssRS. JOHNSON & CO., of Great Tower Street, WAC, 
have forwarded a letter to the Liverpool Town Clerk, in which 
they say :—“The decision of your Council in the matter of the 
cement contract for the Vrynwy Waterworks has caused us 
grave surprise. Our tender was submitted in all good faith, 
calculated at a fair market price, and subject in every respect 
to the engineer’s specification. In spite of which, added to the 
fact that it was the lowest under consideration, it has been 
passed over without any test or trial whatever having been made 
of our cement.” 


WE have received a copy of a price-list of builders’ iron- 
mongery, tools, &c., from the Builders’ Supply Stores, Holborn. 
It forms a very complete catalogue, and contains over 700 
illustrations in its 106 pages. It is hardly necessary to look at 
the name of the printers to see that the printing is the work of 
our cousins across the Atlantic. This catalogue is further 
supplemented by a compendious price-list of fire-grates, 
ranges, &c., fully illustrated, and extending over more than 
sixty pages. Whatever articles are susceptible of ornamental 
treatment have evidently received due consideration in that 
respect, so as to suit all tastes, and the prices will also bear 
inspection. The firm has been established over a quarter of a 
century. The scope and aim of the firm cannot be better 
indicated than by quoting their words, their object being “to 
supply builders, decorators, plumbers, and the trade generally, 
on the true co-operative principle of giving the greatest possible 
discount consistent with fair trading. Sending out notravellers, 
we save enormous annual expense, and selling for cash down 
we avoid bad debts. Our customers get gud pro quo in the 
form of discount, ranging from 5 to 50 per cent. upon all they 


WALTER JONES, mewn 


MANUFACTURER OF 


WROUGHT-IRON ROOFS, 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL, 


GALVANIZED IRON, 


SLATES, TILES, or GLASS. 


Ee. Ss. HINDLEY, 11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} Virrcar boners. 
SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitable for driving Pumps, 
&c., in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c. 


ToS eRATED CADAL@GG OHS. Eh arar Of APPLICATION .- 


ee ee FOE __ 
=EADING CASES FOR TEE ARCHITECT. 
Price Two Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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buy or order. Having organised business relations with about 
250 of the principal manufacturing firms, we are in the position 
to supply goods of the best quality, and of any patent or 
special make desired, upon the lowest terms for cash, In 
short, we supply all the materials, fittings, and accessories 
required in the erection, decoration, and garnishing of houses, 
mansions, public buildings, pleasure-grounds, farms, &c.” 


INSECURITY OF THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Board of Works of the St. Pancras 
Vestry was held at the Vestry Hall on Tuesday, Mr. Beaves in 
the chair, to receive a report from Mr. Booth Scott, C.E., Chief 
Surveyor, on the subject of a subsidence in Euston Road. Mr. 


Scott stated that on October 27 shafts were sunk, and resulted , 


in the discovery of a leakage from a 15-inch main of the New 
River Company. The leakage was stopped, and the defective 
joints were made sound. He subsequently discovered on 
November 23 a similar leakage on the south side of the road, 
which was also remedied. Further investigations showed that 
the subsidence was the result of the works of the Metropolitan 


Railway. A joint inspection by himself and the engineers of | 


the railway company took place on November 28, and the con- 
clusion come to was that the subsidence of the tunnel had been 
brought about by two causes—first, the leakage of the parish 
sewer, and, secondly, by percolation from the New River Com- 
pany’s mains. Mr. Scott made further examination, and came 
to the conclusion that the cause of the depression in the car- 
riage-way was the failure of the north wall of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company, and that the leakage of the New River Com- 
pany’s mains was the result of the movement of the wall. In 
order to test the actual condition of the railway tunnel itself, an 
opportunity was afforded between a quarter-past eleven and 
one p.m. on Sunday with the following result :—The rail- 
way had been constructed along the line of the Euston 
Road without any invert, the side walls being about 
28 feet apart at springing level, and 26 feet at rail level, at 
which the brickwork of the walls was about 3 feet thick, 
spreading out by two set-offs at 4 feet and at a depth of about 
3 feet below rail level, the base of the wall being at right 
angles to the tangent of the curve of the side wall. There was 
not only no invert to the tunnel, but no concrete was placed 
under the side of the walls. The footings of the walls, 4 feet in 


TELD 


IN “EXTENSIVE. 


MAGNETIC 


RAEUMATISM”==SE WABIETIC IRON SEA 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has pteere effected remarkable cures, and is most invigorating to the system, and 


IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


‘tunnel. 


thickness, were laid on the bare solid blue clay, the toes of the 
footings being about 22 feet 6 inches apart, and kept apart only 
by 3 feet of soil up to rail level, in addition, of course, to the 
cohesive strength of the brickwork of the side walls. Under 
the 6-foot was constructed a culvert 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
built of half brick in cement. Ata distance of about 60 feet 
east from Ossulton Street and beyond, vertical fractures were 
noticed from the rail level to the crown of the tunnel. On the 
south side of the arch, about a third of the distance from the 
soffit to the springing, a crushing action was manifest, the face 
of the brickwork being scaled off for a depth of 24 inches for a 
length of about 140 yards, and an average width of 18 inches. 
This is to the east of Mabledon Place, and corresponds with 
the longitudinal fracture of fissure perceptible in the carriage- 
way paving of the road surface. This is the part of the tunnel 
work most seriously affected, the approximate total length of 
the subsidence of the north wall being about 350 feet, the in- 
jurious action culminating in this length of 4o yards. The 
north wall of the tunnel had been forced southward about 
15 inches horizontally, and depressed about 1 foot 9 inches per- 
pendicularly, so that the toe of the footings of the north wall 
was 21 inches lower than the south wall, and 15 inches 
nearer that wall than at the time of construction. The 
2 feet 6 inch culvert was forced up out of place, and it was 
found necessary to substitute cast-iron pipes for the half-brick 
ring. On the permanent way the effect of the movement of 
the wall was to force up the inner rail of the up line (the rail 
nearest the 6-foot), and to force down the outer rail nearest the 
north wall. The engineers of the railway assert their opinions 
that the south wall of the tunnel has not moved at all, but is 
sustaining the whole pressure caused by the movement and 
depression of the north wall, as evidenced by the crushing at 
the spandrel and the scaling-off of the brickwork. It was ex- 
plained by the officers of the company that, in addition to the 
use of concrete after the discovery of the movement of the 
north wall, baulks of 14-inch timber were put in across and 
beneath the permanent way, between the toes and the footings, 
to keep apart the walls, and they had not been removed .even 
where the cement concrete invert had been introduced. After 
further descriptions, Mr. Scott observed :—It becomes a ques- 
tion of considerable importance whether the attention of the 
Board of Trade should be called to the condition of the railway 
It might be that they had already been apprised and 


steps taken by the company to provide for the safety of the 
public ; but he thought it beyond doubt that the Inspector of 


nighly recommended. Also 
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VES, vos & wicrutt, SHEFFIELD, 


THE SOFTENING AND PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. c 
The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger scale in many 
Industries. By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


FREDERICK YOUNG & CO.. 


11 CLERKENWEL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. i 
SHOP AND OFFICE FITTERS, EXHIBITION STANDS AND CABINET WORK, 


| The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
: and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath, 9d.; Table, 1s. Of all Chemists, Grocers, and Oilmen. Wholesale only of the 


| MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate St., LONDON, B.C. 
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the Board would object toa line of railway being opened for | houses he had seen the pipe and gully boxed over, and flower- 
traffic with the arch and side wall in such a condition as now beds made, with the intention of hiding the unsightly lead 
exists. pipe which protruded through the wall, thus re-connecting the 

Mr. Westacott moved, and‘ Mr. Dixon seconded, a motion | drain with the house, and compelling all sewage-gas escaping 
that a copy of the report should be at once sent to the Board | from the gully to enter the dwelling. The members of the 
of Trade and Metropolitan Board; and an opinion was ex- Association were familiar with the present method of discon- 
pressed that at least the traffic of the Euston Road should be | necting in new property, but any member who would revisit 
stopped at once. property after some months of inhabitation would find the 


above defects apparent. To prevent this state of things, the 
writer has adopted an appliance known as “ Mounsey’s Slop- 


SLOPSTONE PIPES. stone Pipe Protector,” which is a block of glazed earthenware 
tile, so formed as to be built into the wall of the house, into 

A NORTHERN district meeting of the Association of Municipal which the lead waste-pipe is made to fit, and the pipe is not 

and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors was held at Gateshead | seen on the outer side of the wall. 

on Saturday. A paper on the “ Efficient Disconnection of The president, Mr. Vawser, having described the appliance 


Slopstone Pipes,” by Mr. Hooley, M.I.C.E., of Barrow-upon- referred to, a 


discussion followed, in which it was stated that 


Irwell, was read in the absence of the author. The writer of the | Mr. Hooley was mistaken as to typhoid fever being caused by 
paper began by saying that although many elaborate schemes | Sewer gas. The absence of the author of the paper was also 


had been propounded with the view of improving the sanitary regretted, as 
condition of towns and districts, minor details of great im- been present. 
portance had been overlooked. It was for this reason that he 


further discussion might have taken place had he 


ventured to bring before the Association the question of the CAST-IRON CYLINDERS IN QUAY WALLS. 


efficient disconnection of slopstone pipes. It was now accepted 


as an invariable rule that slopstone pipes should have no direct | A PAPER was read on Saturday at Gateshead by Mr. James 
connection with drains, yet if careful inquiry was made, it | Bower, Borough Engineer, of Gateshead, on the cast-iron ~ 


would be found that this rule was not adhered to. The writer cylinder foun 


had found numerous cases in which the slopstone pipes were in | that town. T 


dation for a quay wall along the River Tyne in 


he idea of metal cylinders appears to have been 


direct connection with drains. Of course, when such cases introduced about thirty years ago, and Dr. Potts took out a 
were discovered, the owner was compelled to remedy the defect, | patent for the use of air-pressure, by which the water-level in 
but no approved method is in general use. The writer had | cylinders was kept from rising. This led to the “ air-lock” 
observed the various methods adopted by property owners | system, which is of value where great depths are to be 
and others to secure efficient disconnection, but found all more | reached. The cylinders used at the Gateshead quay were 
er less defective. To defects of this kind typhoid fever | got down without any ‘“air-lock” appliance, which is costly 
can be traced, and cholera would be very severe and diffi- | in comparison with the simple weighting of the cylinders. 
cult to deal with under such circumstances. In the con- | The contract was let in 1882 to Messrs. Morrison & Mason, 
struction of slopstones the lead pipe is often carelessly fixed, | Glasgow, who provided three steam derrick cranes, each 
being brought down inside parallel with the outer wall, | of ro-ton power. The cylinders were 7 feet 6 inches in 
and has two bends before it reaches the point of discharge, the | diameter of 14-inch metal, and were composed of rings placed 
result being that the pipe is soon stopped up, and frequently | on the top of each other, each 5 feet high. The edges of each 
destroyed in the endeavour to clean it. On the outside the | ring were turned, and in each end a groove was cut, so that an 
pipes are frequently bent, and in some ‘nstances cut off flush | indiarubber thong could be placed therein when setting one on 
with the wall, causing the water to settle in pools in the yards, | the other. Two flanges of 14-inch metal as inside rings were cast 
and saturating the ground adjoining the dwellings with filth. | on, one at top and one at bottom, having twenty-four holes in 
The writer found damaged pipes principally in the houses | each, the top holes being square and the bottom ones round, 
occupied by the working-classes, while in the better class of | the object being to fasten the rings together with square-necked 


THE 


BOSTEL “ANTI-CHOLERAIC™ 


SANITARY 


DRAINAGE SYSTEM. 


MOST SIMPLE. 
AUTOMATIC. 
MOST RELIABLE. 
MOST ECONOMIC, 


All should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity and call and see it in action. It 
explains itself. Needs little attention. 
Cannot accidentally fail. Is recommended 
by all the highest Sanitary Authorities in 
the World—Sir J. M‘Garel Hogg, M.P., Sir 
J. Bazalgette, C.E., E. Bazalgette, Esq., 
Horace Jones, Esq. (the City Architect), &. 
In fact, to quote names in full and testi- 
monials of the last five years would fill the 
entire paper. 


THE HYGIENIC AND SANITARY 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


23 and 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W. 
18 and 19 DUKE STREET, BRIGHTON. 


Have been Awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS, ONE SILVER, and FOUR BRONGZB, 
besides Certificates from Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


PATENTEES OF 


tHE CROWN = EJECTOR “Nenticator 


THE MOST POWERFUL UPTAKE EVER INTRODUCED, 


AND OF THE 


“ GCOUNTERPOISE” FLUSH TANK. 


UNFAILING IN ACTION. DISCHARGES DISINFECTED WATER AT EVERY FLUSH. 


11 HOLBORN CIRCUS; 


LONDON, E.C. 
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bolts, the nuts being tightened with a single spanner. The 
flanges were a trifle clear of the turned and grooved edges, so 
as to secure perfect contact, the indiarubber thong being laid 
first inthe groove. The contractors commenced by clearing 
away the shingle bed of the river at low water to a 
level, on which the first ring was placed. This ring was 
a special casting, the lower edge being thickened and tapered 
on the inside of the cylinder to become a cutting edge. 
He here remarked that, as a great deal of resistance in sinking 
was found to exist from friction on the sides as well as in pene- 
tration of the cutter, it appeared to him that a cutting edge 
slightly larger than the cylinder itself would, in a measure, so 
clear the way as to facilitate the sinking. The first ring was 
covered by two or three others, which raised it to about high- 
water mark. These, after being bolted together and weighted 
with from forty to fifty tons, began to sink. After twenty-four 
hours, the water was baled out, and workmen were lowered 
down to dig and loosen the earth, which was lifted up in tubs. 
This allowed of a further sinking, and, the weight being re- 
moved, other rings were added. The water at times crept up 
inside the cylinders ; but by a patient delay, with more “kent- 
ledge” or weighting, and baling out at low-water time, the 
difficulty was in most cases met. By this means the cylinders 
were sunk to a depth of 47 feet below the quay level, which was 
equal to 25 feet below low-water mark. The length of the quay 
was 100 yards, and it was found that the cylinders could not be 
got closely together, so that one less than was contemplated 
was actually put down. Some difficulty was found on account 
of the cylinders getting out of the perpendicular. They hada 
tendency to “batter” in the wrong direction ; but, with care at 
the commencement, the contractors were able to guard against 
it. The material passed through was shingle, sand, and clay, 
with boulders. Some of the latter were very troublesome, 
four or five of them almost filling the cylinder, and they 
had to be dealt with by abrasion and fracture. The 
filling with concrete was begun after about one-half of 
the cylinders had been sunk, and the proportion specified 
was six of cement to one of broken brick, stone, or 
sharp gravel. The materials were mixed with a machine 
driven by steam, and each charge measured in. The quality 
of the cement was subject to a test of a tensile breaking strain 
of 330 lbs. per square inch of section in briquettes of 14 inches 
square, and only about four cargoes had to be rejected. The 
cylinders were baled out by tubs, and men sent in to take out 


the sediment. They were then allowed to fill again, and the | 


concrete was lowered gently in cubic-yard hopper boxes, and 
the releasing bottom catch drawn back, which landed the con- 
tents gently in the cylinder. The front cylinders having been 
filled, a second row of cylinders behind these at every fourth 
front one were sunk and filled. The spaces between the back 
cylinders were excavated to a depth of 8 feet below low- 
water mark, the spaces being sheltered by close 6-inch planking 
against the back of the cylinders. This was done at low-tide 
time, and was a work of some difficulty. The spaces were 
then filled up with concrete. When complete, there was a 
foundation on which the masonry quay wall was afterwards 
built, the width being 15 feet, and the depth 25 feet at the front 
and 15 feet at the back. The front wall was of ashlar backed 
by concrete, and finished with Heworth Burn coping, 3 feet 
6 inches broad. The dredges in front of the cylinders were 
taken out after the wall had been completed to a depth of 
18 feet, and the effect on the wall was taken regularly twice 
a week while this was proceeding, and for three months after- 
wards. There was found at one place only a slight deflection 
of three-eighths of an inch in the coping, which was due only 
to the weight of the wall taxing its bearings. The entire cost 
of the structure was 11,8242, or equal to 1182. per lineal yard. 


SUSSEX GYPSUM. 


A SUSSEX estate was recently offered for sale by auction at 
the Mart by Messrs. Baker & Sons. It was known as the 
“ Woodlands,” in the parishes of Battle and Mountfield, within 
nine miles of MHastings, and contained about 255 acres, 
Attention was called to the existence of gypsum beneath the 
soil. The beds are said to be of excellent quality, and were 
first discovered in the locality by the borings made in connec- 
tion with the Sub-Wealden Exploration. The mortgagor has, 
moreover, expended a large sum in sinking a shaft and pro- 
viding machinery and buildings for the successful working of 
the mineral, of which large quantities of excellent quality have 
been raised. The auctioneer, in introducing the property to 
the company, especially pointed out the prospective value of 
the gypsum beds, and stated that last January he sold the estate 
for 15,500/. to a solicitor, who had absconded, so that the 
mortgagees had now no option but to again offer it to the 
public. He suggested that it was a capital opportunity for a 
wealthy person to purchase the estate and then to form a 
syndicate and incorporate a company for the working of the 
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Sussex gypsum, when he believed an enormous profit would before long to disappear. May their successors show more of 
result. An offer was immediately made of 8,ooo/., then of the mettle of the excellent nobleman who now retires from 
8,500/., then of 9,000/., and next of 10,000/. Afterwards the among them. 
biddings flagged, and when they had been advanced by 100/. I have long regarded it as a very serious matter that, in the 
stages to 10,700/., and there was no further offer, the auctioneer | present strained relations between England and Ireland, a 
intimated that he must pid 11,000/. on behalf of the vendors, © number of powerful English officials could be found who, 
and should be glad to negotiate for the property by private ‘instead of encouraging an Irish inventor of first-rate capacity, 
treaty. should do their very best to extinguish him. ‘This, to the 
So public loss and the public cost—as we shall know when the bill 
for the experiments at South Foreland is sent in—they have 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. assiduously sought to do, At the South Foreland Mr. Wigham 


THE following important letter from Professor Tyndall to the , was regarded rather as an “ opponent ” to be overthrown than 
Times suggests the impediments which are in the way ofan | a5 an ally whose well-proved ability rendered his ideas and 


‘nventor when he attempts to interfere with official interests :— | labours worthy of being tested in all directions for the benefit 
Sir, Unwilling to intrude upon your space, Ihave carefully | of the sailor, | 
abstained from taking any part in the controversy concerning If the shipping interest will only revert, in memory, to the 


lighthouse illuminants recently carried on in the columns of the | time when Mr. Wigham first appeared upon the scene, when 
Times. But an event has just occurred which I do not think | the 4-wick oil lamp was the best beacon-flame exhibited on the 
ought to be allowed to pass without due record. After thirty- | coasts of either England or Ireland, they will to some extent 
three years of service, freely given, during ‘which he has shown | realise the debt they owe to Mr. Wigham, and perhaps, now 
his colleagues a bright example of integrity, ability, and fearless that his noble defender has quitted the field, will unite in 
independence, the Earl of Meath has at length found himself demanding that his invaluable services shall not be lost to the 
compelled to sever his connection with the Board of Irish | maritime public. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lights. December 13. JOHN TYNDALL. 
Most truly, as stated in a Dublin journal, Lord Meath has —————— 

long exercised a “ purifying ‘nfluence” on that Board. No 
man ever had the interests of the sailor more entirely at heart. THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 
It was solely in the promotion of these interests that he for . eter, f 
many years held the shield of his protection over Mr. John | ON Saturday last Mr. Justice Denman gave judgment in the 
Wigham. But Mr. Wigham did not commend himself to the , case of Kiddle v. Lovett, which had been heard some time pre- 
officials of the Trinity House and the Board of Trade; and of | viously, and the decision affords a remarkable exemplification 
late years other influences than those of the single-minded Earl | of the loose way 1n which the Employers’ Liability Act was 


of Meath have made themselves felt in Dublin. Against these drawn up. The plaintiffs were builders in Norton Folgate, and 
he has fought valiantly, until the worry, I fear, has become in- they took a contract to paint the outside of 50 Gresham Street. 
tolerable. In this battle of right against might—of individual | They employed the defendant to erect some “boat staging” 
merit against official jealousy and animosity—l felt honoured | upon which the plaintiffs’ workmen could stand to paint. The 
in giving Lord Meath such support as it was in my power to | staging was put up and used, and afterwards something gave 
render. But his experience and mine serve to show how un- | way, one end of a “boat”? went down, and one of the plaintiffs’ 
availing are the efforts of individuals when opposed by powerful | workmen, Chalkley, was seriously injured, and was in the 
corporations or departments. hospital for several weeks. He sued the plaintiffs in the County 

Mr. Wigham is what, in the parlance of the day, is called a Court, and claimed 300/. under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
Loyalist. But, to their infinite credit be it recorded, both the | upon the ground that his injuries were suffered in consequence of 
Nationalist and Loyalist newspapers of Ireland have uniformly “defective and improper and insecure state of plant and ma- 
supported him in his unequal fight. Changes now looming in chinery.” Whenthe case was about tocome on, the plaintiffs having 
the future will probably cause the present Board of Irish Lights | taken advice, settled Chalkley’s claim, and paid him 1562. 7s. 8d. 
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The plaintiffs were repaid this amount by the Builders’ Acci- 
dent Insurance Company; and they now sued, probably on 
behalf of that company, to recover that sum from, the defen- 
dant. Mr. Justice Denman came to the conclusion that the 
defendant was liable in this action, but only for nominal 
damages. He was liable because he had not carried out his 
contract to erect a staging in such a manner that it would be 
safe to use it. The learned judge added that he had come to 
the further conclusion that the plaintiffs were really not bound 
to pay Chalkley the damages and costs, because they on their 
part, had taken all reasonable steps to have the boat staging 
properly fixed. Having employed a competent contractor to 
fix it, there was no duty upon them to inspect the work them- 
selves, or to employ anybody else to do so. They had per- 
formed all their duty towards their workmen when they 
employed a competent contractor to put up the staging. The 
plaintiffs having, under a mistaken notion of their liability, 
paid the money to Chalkley, could not recover it from the 
defendant. 

Judgment for the plaintiffs for 1s. damages, but without 
costs. 


CLEAR-BORE PIPE JOINTS. 


AT this season of the year it is usual to find that water pipes 
force themselves on our attention in a very disagreeable way 
after being acted on by frost. While the matter of water pipes 
is still fresh in the public memory we take advantage to draw 
attention to the improvements that have been effected in this 
direction, and which once adopted are not likely to be aban- 
coned. In the present remarks we intend to refer to the 
Patent “Clear-bore ” Joint of the Patent Joining Lead Pipe 
Company, Manchester, whose London agents are Messrs. 
James Gibb & Co., of St. Mary Axe, E.C. The patent clear- 
bore joint has been devised to meet the want long felt of some 
method of connecting lead, &c., water pipes, without 
interfering with the carrying capacity by reducin ¢ the internal 
sectional area of the joints. This want is now sup plied by their 
patent method, which consists of drifting out the ends of the 
pipes required to be connected sufficiently to allo w the admis- 
sion of a patent lining pipe, with a bore equal t o the bore of 
the pipes to be connected. After the insertion of the lining 
pipe, which is kept slightly exposed in the centre to allow the 
solder to work round and adhere to it, a purpose -made mould 


is temporarily fixed round the pipe in making the joints, and ~ 
the solder poured in, thus forming a joint bearing by test as 
high as 100 Ibs. pressure on the-square inch (and a bore equal - 
to that of the remainder of the pipes connected), with an out- 
ward appearance distinguishable only from the remainder of 
the pipe by the difference in the colour of the flush band of the 
solder from the lead. It is an impossibility for the solder to 


get into the pipes and partly or wholly choke them, as in the 
wipe solder joints. The two engravings show full-size sections 
of a branch and straight joint respectively, cut out of old three 
8-inch service pipes. The cost of the patent joints is less than 
the old style, on account of the saving in solder, labour, &c., 
while in external appearance it far surpasses it, seeing that the 
unsightly bulb of solder gives place to a narrow flush ring. 


A description of this system was given at a meeting of the 
Liverpool Polytechnic Society, an extract from which will be of 
interest. The system is one which lends itself with equal 
facility to every case that can arise. Straight joints, branch 
joints, and diminishing joints ; joints to brass or other fittings, 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 


WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 


HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonie Aspirator 
System of Ventilation, A personal inspection invited. 


Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” isswed 29th January, 1885. ~* 
We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who undertook gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention 


Which was very successful, 
Leiter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, CE. 


F. H. Suir, Esq., 52 QUEEN ViIcTORIA STREET, E.C. 4 THe Sanctuary, S.W., LoNDON : November 22, 1884. 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of ventilation as applied to the “Island Room ” of the illuminated fountains at the Health 


Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., and thus enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.—Yours 
faithfully, DAVID URQUHART. 


BELLEVUE House, 94 LANDSDoWNE RoAD, CLAPHAM, S.W.: October 12, 1885. 
To FrEDK. H. Smira, EsqQ., 52 QOEEN VIcrorRIA STREET, E.C. ; 

My Duar Si1r,—Allow me to compliment and congratulate you on the perfect success to-night of your ventilation. The room (the largest in South London) was 
opened to-night by a Conservative gathering of the various Associations comprised in the Borough of Kennington, and certainly it was one of the largest meetings ever held in 
this District. Thermometers placed around the room showed a wondrous uniformity of temperature, averaging 60 deg.; and on the raised dais scarcely could be perceived the 
slightest fractional inerease Over that temperature as indicated by the thermometers placed near the door, clearly proving that the Ventilators did their work truly and well. 
This temperature is cons'dered to be the most favourable to health, and, as one connected with two large Hospitals, I can say this is the temperature our medical men endeavour 
always to maintain, as being most conducive to the restoration of their Patients. Persons of great ability to judge, say the temperature and atmosphere was most pleasant and 
agreeable, and who ever de-igned it ought to be thanked, Thus, then, independent witnesses fully confirm ‘my opinion, and I may say one of the architects of the hall was 
present, who afterwards assured me he was more than satisfied with the success of your system. The place being cleared in a few minutes, the room regained its normal 
temperature, though before a very large number of gas jets were in full blaze. Allow me, as Churchwarden, not oniy to compliment you, but also sincerely to thank you on 
behalf of the Vicar and Committee of the All Saints Institute of South Lambeth for helping them so satisfactorily in the difficult task of the perfect ventilation of their large 
hall, as indicated by the trying ordeal of to-night.—Yours faithfully, (Signed) JOHN SMITH, Churchwarden and Chairman of Kennington Conservative Association, 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


_, {VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAUGHT,—This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whoso office 52 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one, 
running parallel to each other between the fioor joists in the case of rooms having others over them, In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere, These two tubes or conduits are so connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through the smaller one in a continuous stream, The result is a rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases 
and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation of a pure atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment. Ina small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
in which five large gas-jets were burning, the atmosphere was apparently quite innosious at the level of about 7 feet, the temperature being about 60 deg. Fahr. At a higher 
tbs However, aud especially near to the ceiling, the temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 
through the exit tube, which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 


a feeble upward action was still maintained in the C: i g i “ar 
Wwitl Sckriowledged aacecss™ upcast tube, but there was no down. draught whatever. The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 


- 
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and every other permanent connection for lead pipes are made 
by it with as great certainty as neatness and strength. 
The joint is ma 
founders and engineers, and very appropriately called ,‘« burn- 
As a fact, the joints are not merely soldered, but welded. 
In the first place, the ends of the pipes to be joined, having 
been squared, are inserted in a die, 
drift is forced into the end of the pipe. 
of the pipe slightly. 
from the pipe, anot 
diameter of the pipe to the required enlarged 
second mandrel there is a distinct groove 
marking the depth of the chamber to be formed in the end of 
the pipe by the slight enlargement of diameter. 
be joined having so far been prepared, they are scraped inside 
for about half an inch down, and slightly greased. A suitable 
for the particular joint is then put into the ends of 
The thickness of this lining-pipe, which is made of 
brass, is such that it shall at once fit the enlarged diameter of 
the ends, and have an internal 
diameter of the pipe-bore, so that on looking through the joint it 
is found to be free from any contraction or obstruction whatever. 
The pipe is now ready for the burning or welding operation. 
While the preliminary preparations have been in progress, 
a sufficient quantity of metal to run 
and the mould in which the joint will be made has been 
warmed. The moulds to be used vary, 
and character of the joint and the position of the pipes. In every 
case. the mould consists of 
each part contains semi-cylindrical grooves or recesses. 
are for containing the pipes 
which the metal passes to the joint, and outlet, from which it 
The inlet and outlet are joined 
The pipes being placed in position, it is seen 
that they exactly fill the mould, except for a short annular 
space between them, so that when the mould is closed there 
remains no possibility for the molten metal to take any other 
course than through the inlet, the gates, 
mould, and the o 


ing.” 


lining-pipe 
the pipes. 


escapes. 


suitable gates. 


internally and externally. A little modification of the process is 


utlet. 
dually melted away, ny 
metal with the old, takes place, and the joint 


her mandrel is forced in to bring the internal 
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To the external 


de by the process familiar to all iron- | itself, while internal 


when a tapered mandrel or 
This expands the end 
The die and drift being then removed 
Waterworks he had 
gauge. On this 
for the purpose of | satisfactory that he 


The ends to | frequently made of 


retarded and someti 


diameter equal to the normal | about the stoppage 
a good sound joint 


were very great. 


the joint has been melted, joint. 


of course, with the size | with which the job 
two halves hinged together, and 
These 
to be joined, with inlet, through 
to the mould by 
BARRO 


the vacant part of the 
On pouring the metal the ends of the 
so that actual fusion, or 


and of the same diameter 


brass fittings, such as 
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UNQUESTIONABLY 
IN 


tion can be made, its strength 


When the old-fashioned joint 


and when this was inquired into, 
had been made solid, or nearly so, 


coupled with 
Under the old system 
upon having a good plumber to make the joint, for there was 
not one plumber out of ten who could make even a good wiped 
Also there is the comparatively low cost of the new 
joint, the small amount of solder required, and the quickness 


works supplying 800,000 people, they 
this joint unless they were convinced it was the best that had 
ever been submitted to them. 


SE. ESTIMATES 
& MANCHESTER. 
PAVEMENT, E.C. 


15° 


of the joint no possible objec- 
is in excess of that of the pipe 
be the slightest obstruction 


appearance 


ly there cannot 


to the flow of the water. 
According to Mr. Berrey, 
the number and description of joints which had been offered to 
waterworks throughout the country had been so many and 
various, and had failed so often, that it was quite a luxury to 
obtain one that was really efficient. 


of the Manchester Waterworks, 


At the Manchester 
had this joint on trial for a period of about 


eighteen months, and the experiments made with it had been so 


had advised the Corporation to adopt it. 
was used complaints were 
the stoppage of water through the pipes, 
it was found that the joints 
and the flow of the water 
mes stopped. In the case of the present 


joint this never occurred. During the first year it had been 
adopted in Manchester there had not been a single complaint 


of the water. The advantages of getting 
non-obstruction of the water, 
a great deal depended 


is completed, and the Manchester Water- 
would not have adopted 
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W MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


SoME time ago the tower of the new municipal buildings, which 
are being erected at Barrow at a cost of about 60,000/., was 


The architects who were 


rebuilt almost on the original design, the town to pay 3,000/, of 
the extra cost, and the builders 1,500/. 
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ComeaE PEDESTAL VASE.”’ 


GS’ IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


aN SENS (Combination Urinal and Slop Sink), 
‘imac ‘ "xe ik Registered No. 16,300. 
ea I A PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 

the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo-nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

te The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884), 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham, ~ 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood Ly this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its . 
efficient action.. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 1} inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 42 inch - 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. : 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. 

sectional sketch <nnexel, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whils 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous remov al 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET”? (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 
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PATENT Highest Award at the 

Inventions Exhibition, 
SMOKE-CONSUMING KITCHENER | ® 


Architects, Surveyors, and the Public generally are invited HENRY THOMPSUN 
to personally investigate and test the merits of this Kitchener, & CO., LIM., 
Which may be seen in action daily from 10 till 5 o'clock. St. Andrew’s Buildings, 
Saturdays 10 till 2 o'clock. | {65 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
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AT the last meeting of the Section of Fine Arts 
of the Royal Academy of Belgium, the following sub- 
jects were selected for essays :—1. The history, character, 
and origin of Belgian architecture in the fifteenth century 
and commencement of sixteenth century, as exhi- 
bited in markets, hotels de ville, belfries, guildhalls, 
courthouses, &c. 2. A memoir of THtoporE VICTOR 
VAN bERCKEL, the medallist, who lived in the last century, 
‘showing his influence on the coinage of other countries. 
3. An explanation of the position of painting and sculpture 
in relation to architecture as elements in the decoration of 
buildings, with an estimate of the influence of this 
association upon the general development of the plastic 
arts. ‘The essays are to be written in French, Flemish, or 
Latin, and are to be sent in before June 1, 1887. The 
value of the gold medal offered for the best essay on the 
first subject is 1,000 frs., for that on the second 600 frs., 
and for that on the third subject 800frs. A prize of 
1,000 frs. is also offered for the best design, adapted to an 
international exhibition, showing the nations of the earth 
bringing to Belgium the products of their sciences, arts, and 
industry. The cartoon is to be about 7 feet 7 inches long, 
and ro inches deep. For the best design for a medal for 
the Academy the prize will be 600 frs. 


AN effort has been made to give attractiveness to the 
Albert Palace at Battersea by means of pictures. There is 
a very interesting collection of views of Old London, which 
will repay a visitor if he can summon up courage to en- 
counter the general dreariness of the place. Several of the 
names of the artists are strange, but such painters as 
SAMUEL ScoTr and Daves are known through engravings 
after their pictures. If the catalogue had been correctly 
printed it might have been less difficult to recognise the 
names. Many of the pictures represent scenes in South 
London, and should appeal to the residents if they visit the 
building. There is a miscelJaneous collection of English 
and continental pictures by living artists, and the familiar 
“Victoria Cross Gallery,” by M. DEsANGEs, which ought to 
have been purchased long since for a gallery in a recruiting 
district. Most importance is given to Professor DIETRICH’s 
rendering of the sleep-walking scene in “Macbeth,” in 
which the queen is shown in an attempt to wash out the 
blood-stain with her hair—an interpretation which is novel 
to playgoers. The painter has studied the tragedy for him- 
self, and his picture would gain if it were in better com- 


pany. 


A DECISION given on Friday by the Lords Justices 
should be taken as a warning by architects and engineers 
who may be tempted to join in a temporary partnership 
with a surveyor to one of the local authorities. In 1882, 
Mr. ME LuisH, who is an authority on drainage-works, 
in conjunction with Mr. Pim, the Board’s surveyor, 
entered into an agreement with the Shirley and Freemantle 
Local Board of Health for the preparation of plans for the 
drainage of the district. The precaution had not been 
taken to have the official seal placed on the document. 
But a year afterwards, when the plans were nearly complete, 
there was an election, and the new Board ratified the con- 
tract. Their successors, however, repudiated the ratifica- 
tion, the original contract being, as they thought, void, and 
so not capable of ratification, especially as the work had 
been done almost entirely before the ratification ; and, 
moreover, Mr. Pim, it was said, was already a servant of the 
Board and could not contract with them. It was neces- 
sary to have recourse to law for the recovery of the value of 
the plans. Mr. Justice Cave, who tried the case, 
decided in favour of the plaintiffs, whereupon the defend- 
‘ants appealed, and, as will be seen, with success. The 
Master of the Rolls said the contract must be held 
void under section 193 of the Public Health Act 1875, 
which provided that officers or servants of a local authority 
should not in anywise be concerned or interested in any 


contract made with such authority for any of the purposes 
of the Act ; and the second clause provided that any officer 
or servant being so concerned should lose his employment 
and pay a penalty of 50/. No doubt that section did not 
expressly make such a contract as is there mentioned void; 
but the rule to be followed, as laid down by the cases, was 
that though there might be no express words in a statute 
making an act void, yet, when a penalty was attached to a 
contravention of its provisions, the Court must consider the 
whole scope of the statute and, looking at the words of the 
Act and the subject matter with which it dealt, it must 
determine whether the statute intended merely to impose 
the penalty or to prohibit the act altogether and make it 
illegal. Looking at this case in that way, section 193 was 
clearly intended to prohibit such a contract as this being 
entered into, and to make it illegal and void. If that were 
not so, a servant of the Local Board might enter into a 
contract, however large, with it, and the only penalty would 
be loss of situation and payment of 50/. The consequences, 
if the contract were a large one, might be wholly inade- 
quate. Lord Justice Bowen, in concurring, said that he 
did not think the contract would be void if, after it had 
been made, the servant of the Local Board had become 
interested in it, though that servant could not derive any 
benefit from it. We do not recommend our readers to seek 
an opportunity of testing the value of his lordship’s suppo- 
sition. 


THE Vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields have come to the 
conclusion that the interests of the metropolis would be 
much better insured by forming an avenue go feet wide in 
a direct line with the Strand into the Mall of St. James’s 
Park, and by widening the thoroughfare at Charing Cross, 
than by carrying out the arrangement proposed by the 
Office of Works in connection with the erection of the new 
Admiralty and War Offices. ‘That conclusion having been 
communicated to the Metropolitan Board of Works, the 
following resolution was adopted at the meeting on Friday : 
—“ That a letter be addressed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, asking, with reference to the proposed new Admiralty 
and War Offices, that a public roadway might te formed in 
a direct line with the Strand to the Mall of St. James’s 
Park, in accordance with the suggestion made by a deputa- 
tion from the Board to the First Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s Works, &c., in June 1882.” It may be stated 
that when the deputation attended at the Office of Works 
in 1882, Mr. SHAw-LEFEVRE said that the question of 
opening up the roadway through the park had not been 
considered by him, nor did it form part of the Government 
scheme, the street from Charing Cross being designed to 
afford a means of approach to the new buildings. At the 
same time he pointed out that there was and would be 
nothing in the existing design inconsistent with the exten- 
sion desired by the Board, if such extension should be con- 
sidered advisable thereafter. 


On Monday the Liverpool Cathedral Committee met at 
the Town Hall for the purpose of considering the designs 
for the proposed building by Messrs. BopLry & GARNER, 
Mr. JAMES Brooks, and Mr. WittiAM Emerson. The 
Mayor presided at the early part of the meeting, and sub- 
sequently the Bishop of Liverpoot. After deliberation it 
was considered best to defer opening the cases containing 
the drawings. Sir James A. Picron suggested that appli- 
cation should be made for the use of one of the rooms in 
the Walker Gallery, in order that the plans might be ex- 
amined with more convenience. This course was agreed 
to, and the plans will remain in the cases until the arrange- 
ments are concluded. 


A MEETING of the Society of French Artists was held on 
the 17th inst., under the presidency of M. Barty, the 
architect. A very gratifying balance-sheet was presented. 
The society, which is independent of all State aid, with the 
exception of the use of the picture galleries, now possesses 
a capital of more than half a million of francs. The opinion 
of the members who have been consulted about the disposal 
of the fund is in favour of giving pensions to artists who 
are no longer vigorous enough for the battle of life; but 
the suggestion is on the understanding that all the money 
will not be appropriated in this way. 
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SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON ON ART 
HISTORY. 


HERE isa surprising change in the character of the 
presidential addresses of the Royal Academy since 
they were inaugurated by REYNOLDS on January 2, 1769. 
At first they related mainly to the lives and works of indi- 
vidual artists. ‘Take away all that is said about the repre- 
sentatives of the various schools in the fifteen addresses of 
Sir JosHua, and what will be left ? Very little except lessons 
about the advantages of diligence, the true method of 
imitation, constant study, intellectual pleasures, and so on, 
varied by others on the evils of too much copying, and of 
pittori improvisatort, Yet it was objected that REYNOLDS 
led the Academy students too far afield and discoursed about 
too many things, in order that he might not be compelled to 
reveal some of the secrets by which he was so successful in 
portrait-painting. In those days men were disposed to take 
a circumscribed view of life, and although to us the first 
President appears almost as much of a fireside philosopher 
as Dr. PRIMROSE, his contemporaries were so surprised at 
his divagations as to believe that the discourses could not 
have been his composition, and must have come from 
speculators like JOHNSON or BURKE. 

If compared with REyNotps’s, the discourses of Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON will suggest how far mankind has 
travelled in little more than a century. During the six 
years he has held office the present President has surveyed 
the history of a great part of the world. To compass so 
much in the course of a few hours’ talk is a more difficult 
task than to draw a map of a hemisphere on a shilling. It 
is not merely the historian’s office that Sir FREDERICK 
undertakes. He wishes to bring past, present, and future 
together, and from what has been done to attempt to pierce 
the future and reveal what are the possibilities of art. 
Emerson has described the artist’s hand as being held and 
guided by another that is colossal, to make it inscribe a line 
in the history of the human race. Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
would suggest what the next line isto be. This was pointed 
out in his first address, when the students were asked to 
leave aside all practical and technical matters, and to con- 
sider art in its relation to the world at large, in the present 
as in the past, in order that something of its prospects may 
be gathered. May we not say with no little pride that, 
except our Royal Academy, there is not an academy of 
painters in Christendom able to produce a member to under- 
take so complicated an inquiry ? 

A thinker who was not an artist would be pretty sure to 
conclude that all art has something fatalistic about it, and 
that the individual is overpowered by that destiny which 
goes under so many names, one being the Spirit of the Age. 
No man was more eager to assert human liberty than the 
American transcendentalist, but even he could not believe 
that the artist had full play, and was master of himself. 
The most gross and shapeless idol, he tells us, has sprung 
from a necessity as deep as the world, and art is to be 
valued “as a stroke drawn in the portrait of that Fate, perfect 
and beautiful, according to whose ordinations all beings 
advance to their beatitude.” The artist’s instinct recoils 
from the idea of being part of a machine, however sublime, 
and in the first address the students were told by Sir 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON that no work of art was likely to 
live unless it was the veritable expression of the individual 
emotions of the artist who produced it. But as the sub- 
sequent addresses consider many relations outside the indi- 
vidual artist, the question is sure to arise whether, in 
seeking an ethic standard for his works, the artist is at 
liberty ; and thus the series of lectures undertaken by the 
President becomes the latest attempt to solve an old-world 
problem, namely, how far free-will can be reconciled with 
necessity, the individual with the race, which has been a 
puzzle to patriarchs in Arabian deserts, no less than to 
painters in Piccadilly. 

_ ,As the course of lectures may take long to complete 
it 1s perhaps premature to write about them, but it would 
not be difficult to be overpowered by the vast extent of the 
undertaking. The more one considers the topics which 
arise out of an investigation of the kind the deeper becomes 
the obscurity. For if individual emotions are to be the test 
of art, how is the scale to be graduated that is to assess 
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motives that man can imagine. In noble language, which 
would not be out of place if heard in a cathedral pulpit, he 
insists that the artist’s moral tone controls his work from 
the first touch of the brush or chisel to the last. “ Believe 
me,” he said in his second address, ‘‘ whatever of dignity, 
whatever of strength we have within us will dignify and will 
make strong the labours of our hands, whatever littleness 
degrades our spirit will lessen them and drag them down. 
Whatever noble fire is in our hearts will burn also in our 
work, whatever purity is ours will chasten and exalt it, for as 
we are so our work is, and what we sow in our lives that, 
beyond a doubt, we shall reap for good.or for ill in the 
strengthening or defacing of whatever gifts have fallen to 
our lot.” The failings which to his mind are the least 
worthy of an artist, although in our time men are prone to 
them, are greed for gain and thirst for noisy success, while 
scarcely less harmful is the indulgence of a carping spirit 
through which the works of other men are disparaged. 
Qualities like those above do not belong to one age or 
clime, but the conditions of life are always temptations to 
their neglect. ; 

It would be vain to deny that the artist’s idea of what is. 
right must often be opposed to the recognised standard of 
ethical feeling. England owes much of its moral strength 
to the prevalence of a rigid Puritanism, by which the founda- 
tions were also laid of what is best in New England life. 
But so sternly was the natural craving for beauty suppressed 
by men who were examplars of virtue, that it was accepted 
for many years as a truism that worship was most worthily 
conducted in a bare whitewashed enclosure. Nor has the 
spirit entirely died out. Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON could 
recall the fact that OVERBECK declared RAPHAEL’s Galatea 
was a proof that he was abandoned by Heaven, and in 
cultivated Germany not so long since a love of colour was 
almost placed in the same category with indulgence of the 
senses. There is still an almost universal dread among 
British churchgoers of the danger of painting and sculpture 
when found within a church, and there are prescribed limits. 
to the subjects of the statuary outside. 

It will be said that the cause of this arises from the 
debasement of artists in past times. But Sir FREDERICK 
LEIGHTON maintains that there is more of a self-regulating 
power in art than is generally supposed. ‘There was as much 
laxity in the prime of the Renaissance as at any time in the 
world’s history ; but we are told by the President that the 
“malarious moral taint which polluted so much of the 
literature is not traceable, and then in a far less degree, till 
a century later, in the plastic arts. So purifying, I had 
almost said, so antiseptic are those arts in their very nature 
and in their influences.” ‘The downward tendency, when it 
did occur, is ascribed to an excessive love of science. 
Pedantry in the production of perspective difficulties, 
pedantry in displaying anatomical knowledge, pedantry in 
imitation of the mannerisms of older masters were recog- 
nised as of superior importance to abstract beauty, and, 
however good they may be, science and learning have 
never been able to excite any emotion but wonder. 

The Renaissance artists could hardly fail to be affected 
by the influences around them, and as science was in those 
days, as in our own, unduly estimated, we need not be: 
surprised if there were lapses among painters and sculptors. 
This brings us to one of the mysteries which is exemplified 
in all times. Beauty being single, artists in every age 
should have much in common, and their instincts become 
an universal law. But from time to time agencies arise 
which cramp artistic liberty, and the history of art will 
thus be a relation of the struggle between individuality and! 
external influences. 

Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON is, of course, compelled to. 
state the facts, however disagreeable they may be, but in his 
abstract of the history of art he is careful not to ignore the 
signs of frank expression on the part of artists. Thus it is 
shown that the stereotyped conventional art of ancient Egypt 
did not always exist. The President records his admiration of 
the delicacy of workmanship and spontaneity of treatment 
which he found in wooden panels belonging to the Third 
Dynasty, which are evidence that from a very early period 
the artists were true to themselves in representing Nature 
as they sawit with their eyes. For the Egyptian decadence. 
many causes can be assigned. ‘The national theology 
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prescribed compounds. of men and beasts as the proper 
emblems of the gods, and when could art hold its own 
against ecclesiasticism? The people stood apart from 
other races, and they were as enthusiastic in conservatism 
as the Chinese. The signs of realism which were exhibited 
by the early sculptors were soon blotted out by mundane 
forces. In Assyria, conventionalism was also allowed to be 
supreme, but that the artists were not always unresisting 
tools is evident from the vivid character of the wounded 
animals, from which modern French artists are not 
above deriving inspiration. ‘‘In all essentials,” says the 
President, “I know nothing quite equal to the por- 
trayal by Assyrian artists of lions maddened or struck 
down in the chase,” but why the truthfulness was not 
extended to the figures of the grandees is beyond compre- 
hension. In Greece it would be a waste of labour to discuss 
whether the artists gave expression to their own ideas. 
‘There were rules which limited the extent of departure 
from typical figures, but the delightful terra-cotta statuettes 
speak volumes about the pleasure which was given when the 
artists were able to escape from all ties of conventionalism, 
no matter how sacred. And in his last lecture we see how 
steadfastly Sir FREDERICK keeps to his principle. He 
speaks much of racial influences, for, however well inspired, 
artists cannot entirely resist the power of the blood which 
runs in their veins; but even amidst the degeneracy of 
Etruria there were tomb-painters in whose works we can 
find “a lingering echo of past more noble days, and of yet 
more noble days to come.” And thus we arrive at the 
Romans, with whom the latest of the lectures winds up. 
‘They were a great people; but they were not, for some 
unknown reason, endowed with the artistic faculty, and as 
art apparently never existed among the people, it would be 
vain to seek out an example of a Roman artist contesting 
with the multitude. 

We have heard it said that the President, in his series 
of lectures, was following the example of those who believe 
that the best efforts of men are dictated by a sort of omni- 
potent necessity, and that it is as inevitable that a certain 
mumber of good pictures and statues will be produced 
within a limited period as that a certain number of letters 
will be despatched without addresses. ‘The only reason 
that could be given for the belief is that in the lectures 
much is said about national qualities, which could not be 
well omitted in any review of the changes which art has 
undergone. But it seems to us that the assertion of the 
connection between individualism and what is best in art 
runs like a golden thread through the series. And at the 
end of the discourses it is not impossible that the future of 
art will be said to be proportionate to the extent in which 
every artist gives expression to the emotions within him. 
If his work corresponds with his own mind and heart, 
there is little doubt that men will always be found who will 
value it for that reason, in the belief that it was also meant 
to satisfy their needs. 


ART IN ETRURIA AND ROME.* 
By SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


(Concluded from page 378.) 


The Romans. 

IEWED from the standpoint of our present inquiry, the de- 

velopment of art in Rome hasa twofold interest. No more 
pointed example could, on the one hand, be found of the influ- 
ence exercised by the temper of a people over its artistic pro- 
duction; nothing, on the other, could be more suggestive than 
the contrast it affords with the growth of art in kindred Greece. 
Nor could anything more vividly than this contrast illustrate 
the profound and radical divergence, moral and intellectual, 
which time and circumstances may effect between twin offshoots 
of the same stock. I say twin offshoots, for it would seem that 
the forefathers of the Greek and Roman races continued to 
dwell together at some distant period after breaking away from 
their common ancestral home. They had in common a worship 
which was common to them only—the worship of the goddess 
of the hearth, Hestia—Vesta. Ideas of wrong and retribution 
were expressed by them in words of common origin. They had 
common terms of agriculture, a common system of mensura- 
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tion, similar views on marriage and on the maternal dignity, 
and not a few other points of contact. These two races, thus 
closely kin, settled down severally in two lands, not, indeed, 
identical in geographical and climatic conditions, but neither 
widely dissimilar lands lying side by side, divided—should I 
not rather say united ?—by a narrow strip of sea; but the one 
stretching out to the regions of the rising sun, the other 
turned towards that western world which it was one day to 
mould and to fashion, and each, for all this consanguinity and 
neighbourhood, as far as east and west asunder from the other 
in the blossoming of its genius, and in the work and the career 
which were the fruit and outcome of that genius. 


Athens and Rome. 


If we turn to Republican Athens, in which the Hellenic 
spirit reached its fullest expansion, we see a people gifted with 
an intellect supple, mobile, fearless, beyond all precedent ; a 
race unwearied in its pursuit of the ideal, rejoicing in the 
exercise of abstract reason, withal full of the joy of life, striving 
after the fullest and freest development of the individual in body 
and in mind ; a radiant people, scattering its light abroad, and 
subduing the world under the sway of its ideas ; and yet with no 
thought of, nor aptitude for, material empire over the world ; 
eager, indeed, in the management of its own affairs, but with 
little genius for managing the affairs of others, having small 
instincts of national cohesion ; a race which, before even it had 
emerged on the horizon of historic times, had sent forth into the 
gray twilight of ambiguous days the effulgence of an undying 
poem ; a race from which we who are artists must ever seek 
supreme example when we strive after the noblest embodiment 
of the noblest thoughts, and among which the plastic arts leapt 
to their full stature in fewer years than are wont to divide 
the cradle from the grave of men. If Republican Rome, 
ainong their next-of-kin, we find this picture point for point 
reversed ; not here, a swift and joyous intellect, but an intellect 
of tardy growth, grave without spontaneity; a temper not tuned 
to the ideal, bent on the practical; not seeking the beautiful, 
grasping at the useful ; intent, not on the joys of life, but on its 
duties ; receiving illumination, not illuminating. We find the 
individual, not expanding freely in unfettered spiritual growth, 
but sternly merged into the obliterating State; we find the 
imperial sense supreme, science and letters for centuries non- 
existent as a native product; the arts not springing from the 
soil, but imported, like letters, first from the north, and then from 
the south. Such is the contrast presented by the two peoples. 
Let us now see how far in Rome the complexion of the race, 
being what we find it, conspired with other circumstances to 
determine the character and growth of Koman art. 


Roman Ethics. 


A word first as to the religion of the Romans. The Roman 
creed honoured many gods worshipped also by the Greeks, but 
honoured them in a wholly different spirit. With Romans the 
favoured deity was not the luminous goddess who embodied 
the Athenian mind, and reigned on the Acropolis, but the 
strong lord of strife, Mavors, the great Sabellic fighting god. 
Restraining awe was the atmosphere which clothed the gods of 
Rome ; the joyous piety of the Greeks was unknown to them ; 
there was, for several centuries at least, no mirth in anything 
that was Roman. To the Roman every object, every event, 
had a special deity—a spiritual counterpart, so to speak ; his 
gods were without number, their ranks were constantly 
recruited. I have said the Romans knew no mirth ; looking to 
the manner in which they created to themselves gods, I am 
tempted to add that they had no sense of humour. Over their 
house-doors alone not less than four divinities presided : one 
for the threshold, one for the lintel, for each doorpost one. Did 
they introduce a silver coinage, at once a god issued from the 
mint beside it—the god Argentinus, the son of A‘sculanus, of 
him of the copper coin. Does Hannibal turn back before the 
walls of Rome, a god is evoked to commemorate his turning 
back, and a shrine raised to Rediculus Tutanus, as who should 
say, the “ God of the Narrow Escape.” Meanwhile, their ethic 
tone was high. Of this no better proof can be found than the 
deference in which their women were held among them. Here 
is an instance of that deference. When Coriolanus, yielding to 
the entreaties of the Roman women, desisted from the threat- 
ened siege of Rome, the grateful Senate offered to the deliverers 
of the city the choice of their reward ; they asked permission 
to raise on the spot where they had prevailed a temple to 
the Fortune of Women, where they might, for all time, once in 
each year, celebrate the triumph of their pleading ; and this 
privilege was conceded to them. There could be no better 
witness to their social influence than such a concession. The 
Roman people, I said, was reared in the ordeal of constant 
war, from the day on which it rose against its last king, Tarquin 
the Haughty, and flung him and his vicious brood from their 
gates, to the days when Carthage and Corinth fell ; from the 
days of the Sabine Junius Brutus to the days of the Scipios, its 
record is a record of continuous deadly war at home and 
abroad—wars with the Etruscans, wars with the Samnites, wars 
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with all the rival Latin tribes, wars with the Gauls, Punic wars, 
wars with Greece, with Pyrrhus, with Hannibal, with Philip, 
with Antiochus—war incessant through these three centuries. 
During this period, or the greater part of it, the struggle was 
for national existence. It was during this period that Roman 
citizens were trained to that absolute, unquestioning effacement 
of the individual before the community, that unfaltering spirit 
of self-sacrifice in the hour of public need and danger which 
was their strength, and fitted them for the headship of the 
world. Of this rugged and lofty type a characteristic embodi- 
ment was seen, that I may quote one, in the elder Cato, a man 
marred, no doubt, in some degree, by narrowness and rigidity 
of mind, but compelling respect from his austere purity, his 
single-mindedness, his pristine simplicity, a little unattractive it 
must be owned, and I fear the young ladies among my hearers 
will not be drawn to him in much kindness when they are told 
that he vehemently upheld against the Roman ladies a certain 
law—the Oppian Law—which, among other sinister provisions, 
debarred them from the wearing of coloured dresses. Those 
same young ladies will, however, learn with satisfaction that the 
great Censor was worsted in the fight ; that the hateful law was 
abrogated, and colour—indeed I fear, from what we know of 
Roman taste, every colour of the rainbow—resumed under his 
eyes its previous pride of place. 


Loman Literature. 


Now, it will be evident to you that, the life of the Roman 
people being for so long a period such as I have described it, 
neither the growth of science among them, unless it be of 
military science, nor the growth of letters and of art was to be 
expected. The Roman, during these centuries was, in effect, 
but as a sentinel always under arms, ever alert and at his post, 
and the pleasant paths of learning and of culture were un- 
known to him, or known only to be despised or, at best, 
tolerated. Accordingly, we find among Romans, till a com- 
paratively late date, a barrenness over the whole intellectual 
tield which is simply startling. The fifth century of Rome was 
the period of its highest moral level and its purest fame. At 
this time—some 300 years before Christ—every name that was 
to make Athens glorious for all time in literature and art had 
been inscribed upon the roll of fame—Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, 
fEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes, Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides, Socrates and Plato, and, more dear to 
us, Phidias and Praxiteles, Polygnotus and Apelles. All these 
had come and gone, and were immortal. Now, what had 
Rome in that day? In native art nothing but a few frescoes 
by an amateur; in letters, practically nothing. No history, no 
drama, no epic, no poetry of whatever kind. The Twelve 
Tables, that was about the extent of their literature. Is it not 
characteristic that the first book produced by the greatest law- 
givers of the world should be precisely a body of laws? Nearly 
a century later, when Scipio the African had vanquished 
at Zama the greatest military genius of his age, Hannibal, 
the hymn of praise in which this great deed was sung 
had, not a Roman, but a Tarentine Greek, Livius Andro- 
nicus, for its author. Neevius, who, still later, wrote in rude 
verse the chronicles of Rome, was not a Roman; Ennius, who 
strove to cast into epic form the annals of the city, was of 
Messapian birth ; Fabius Pictor, the father of Roman history, 
wrote in Greek. Cato’s “ Origines” were the first attempt at 
Roman history, written in the vernacular, proceeding from a 
Roman pen. With the drama things fared no better. Till 
Nevius wrote his tragedies, and, like “schylus, sang wars in 
which he himself had fought, Roman actors had been their 
own playwrights. Would you like to know what a Roman 
audience could be in days when Rome was already the greatest 
Power in the world? Hear this story:—About the year 169 
before Christ, an impresario, looking about him for some attrac- 
tion wherewith to fill his theatre, and at the same time to raise 
the tone of his bill of entertainment, bethought himself of 
certain exceptionally accomplished Greek flute-players. These 
he accordingly engaged and introduced to a Roman public. 
Imprudent and foolhardy innovator ! his flutists were received 
with howls and hisses and cries for the manager, who, coming 
before the curtain in the vain hope of allaying the storm, was 
peremptorily requested to make his musicians fight. The 
Greeks bowed to necessity, and fought accordingly, scoring, it 
is believed, an unparalleled success. It need, perhaps, not be 
added that actors lived at that date in an atmosphere of much 
contempt. If literature was at a low ebb in the first centuries 
of Rome, things stood no better with artistic production. 


Influence of the Etruscans. 

Gifted with no innate aptitudes for the arts—although in one 
of them, as we shall see, they eventually achieved considerable 
things—the Romans lay, until the tide of Greek art broke on 
them after the fall of Syracuse, wholly under the influence of 
the Etruscans. This complete supremacy of Etruscan artistic 
production will not surprise you when you reflect how largely 
beholden the Romans were to Etruria under almost ever head. 
Etruria gave them kings, augurs, doctors, mimes, musicians, 


boxers, runners, the royal purple, the royal sceptre, the fasces,, 
the curule chair, the Lydian flute, the straight trumpet, and the 
curved trumpet. The education of a Roman youth received its 
finishing touches in Etruria. Again, Tuscan engineers had 
girt Rome with walls; Tuscan engineers had built the great 
conduit through which the swamp, which was one day to be- 
the Roman Forum, was drained into the Tiber. What wonder, 
then, that in architecture, also in painting, in sculpture, in. 
jewellery, and in all the things of taste, Etruscans gave the law 
to the ruder and less cultured race. Accordingly, Etruscan. 
architects adorned Rome with temples. So, also, the Etruscans 
gave to the dwelling-houses of the Romans their most charac- 
teristic feature, the atrium, with its portico and its tank. So, 
again, sculpture in Rome was wholly in the hands of the 
Etruscans. ‘The terra-cotta figures, which even in the days of 
Cato adorned the pediments of the Roman temples, were of 
Etruscan workmanship. For bronzes, wherein Etruria was. 
famous, Rome was again beholden to her. In the minor and. 
purely-decorative arts and industries Rome was furnished from 
the same source. The booths in the Tuscan street under the. 
Palatine Hill were gay with artistic manufactures of every 
kind; here Etruscan tradesmen displayed their famous mirrors, 
smnooth, graven, and embossed, their lamps, their candelabra, 
their cups and vases, their weapons, their musical instruments; 
here the Roman ladies indulged their passions for those master- 
pieces of the goldsmith’s art for which Etruscan artificers were 
famous. As in carving, casting, and chasing, so also in paint- 
ing Etruscans led the way. Mural painting it was, no doubt, 
chiefly that they practised; in this their fame was ancient. 
Pliny, indeed, in describing certain wall-paintings still pre- 
served in his day at Ardea and at Lanuvium, places them 
before the foundation of Rome; as, however, he adds that the 
nudes were, in one of them, of remarkable beauty, we must, 
I think, even after making a liberal allowance for his deficient 
connoisseurship, entertain grave doubts on the score of his: 
chronology. 
Greek Influence. 

And this Etruscan supremacy in the things of art lasted for 
some four or five centuries—lasted, in fact, until it was first. 
sapped, and then finally swept aside, by a counter-current of 
influence which, about the third century before Christ, began to 
filter through Campania into Rome from the opposite end of 
the peninsula, and, after the fall of Syracuse, triumphantly 
invaded and possessed the Roman world—the direct influence 
of Greece. From that day, from the day on which Marcellus 
brought home in triumph the spoils of the great Sicilian city, an 
inextinguishable craving for works of Grecian art, for Grecian. 
marbles, Grecian bronzes, Grecian pictures, Grecian gems,. 
seemed to inflame the wealthy magnates, the nobles, and the 
nouveaux viches of Rome; from that day onward we see arise 
and multiply the great tribe of depredators which, settling like 
alocust cloud over all the Grecian lands, spoiled and bared 
them of all their hoarded treasure, till the works of Grecian 
artists crowded in the imperial city were counted, not in 
hundreds, but in hundreds of thousands. There were various 
types of these depredators. Some, like Mummius, ravaged in 
stupid ignorance ; some, like Pompey, plundered for vain dis- 
play ; some in a frenzied but enlightened lust of acquisition,. 
like Verres. Of the unbridled greed of this last—the supreme 
type of the insolent despoiler, to whom no temple was sacred, to 
whom his plighted word was nothing, and who made robbery 
more insulting by affecting to buy what none durst refuse to part: 
with—you may see a startling picture in Cicero’s famous 
oration “ De Signis.” Together with Greek art, Greek influence 
in every other form of intellectual activity assumed absolute 
lordship in Rome. Greek became the fashionable language 
among the higher classes. The doz fon made it necessary to- 
Hellenise in all things. Youths were sent to Athens to com- 
plete their education; ladies talked Greek to the Greek 
servants who reared their children; Greek had precedence of ~ 
Latin in the schools ; conspicuous Romans affected to write in 
Greek ;—among others, for instance, Cicero, who asks Atticus,. 
in one of his delightful letters, to look over for him a history he 
had just been writing, in Greek, of his own Consulate, and takes 
occasion to allude to a like work by Lucullus. 


Position of Art among Romans. 

But how different was the outcome of this influence in the 
realm of literature and in that of art! Inthe one the seed fell 
on a soil rich in noble germs, bringing forth in due time a noble 
harvest ; in history, in poetry (both lyric and epic), in satire, in 
oratory, Roman genius counts a long roll of famous names. In 
the field of art, what do we see? The profusion of perfect 
works that was poured into the lap of Rome elicited among her 
people little or no creative life, and except in one or two forms 
of art, as we shall presently see, little fruit was yielded by her ; 
nay, more, indirectly its effect was harmful; speaking to no 
ideal sense, for no zsthetic sense was there, stirring no emulative 
impulse, its main effect was in the great majority of cases only 
to minister to vulgar vanity, to nourish that craving for display 
and luxury which pervaded Roman society already in the las, 
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century of the Republic, and, merging in the general appetite 
for unbridled self-indulgence, helped to bring about under the 
Empire tkat moral turpitude and putrescence on which the 
wrath of Juvenal and shameless Martial’s jibes have thrown so 
fierce a light. But what, in the midst of this constant and 
multitudinous influx of artistic wealth, was the attitude of the 
Roman people at large towards art itself? It was an attitude 
of more or less sincerely contemptuous indifference. The 
pursuit of art was regarded as one little becoming the dignity 
of a Roman citizen—a frame of mind not perhaps very un- 
intelligible in a race of a coarse fibre, which for centuries had 
lived wholly in one order of ideas—to fight, to subjugate, to rule. 
This had been their engrossing thought; this even Virgil 
reminded them was their supreme mission. So wise a man as 
Seneca described “art as a pursuit not worthy to rank among 
liberal studies. It was an amusement fit for children, said 
Cicero—“ oblectamenta puerorum ;” a pursuit good enough for 
frivolous Greeks, the Romans thought—starveling little Greeks, 
““Greeculi esurientes,” as Juvenal called them ; crazy little Greeks, 
*Greeculi delirantes,” as Petronius makes one of his personages 
call Apelles, if you please, and Phidias. Here is a character- 
istic touch :—Cicero, in that long and vehement indictment 
against Verres to which | have already alluded, is describing, 
among other misdeeds, the robbery, or enforced purchase for a 
nominal sum, of certain statues by Greek artists of the first 
rank, and is seeking to convey the impression that he has, for 
the requirements of his brief, made himself acquainted with the 
names of a few Greek artists. “A foolish subject enough,” he 
says apologetically—wescio guid nugatorium—nor has he, in- 
deed, quite mastered them. “One statue,” he says, “is by 
Myron, another by—by—let me see”—and, turning to his 
scribe, “Ah! quite so—Polycletus, thank you, Polycletus.” In 
this strain did it seem necessary to Cicero to allude, before a 
Roman audience, to two of the foremost among Greek sculp- 
tors. Now two circumstances cast an amusing side-light on 
this little episode. One is that the fourth Verrine was never 
delivered ; the failure of memory, the appeal to the scribe, the 
recognition of the forgotten name—all these were a carefully 
prepared piece of acting, a rhetorical artifice. The second is 
that Cicero was himself a keen and passionate collector. 
Strange views on art peep out occasionally in the writings of 
Latin authors. Listen, for instance, to’ the younger Pliny. 
“ Behold,” he says, “how much statues, images, pictures, men, 
too, and animals of various kinds, nay, even trees—so they are 
handsome ones—are enhanced by size!” In all this jumble of 
men, animals, pictures, and trees, is not the emphasis on size 
very characteristically Roman? We are not surprised, among 
such a people, to find Nero ordering his portrait 150 feet high. 
But, if you would sound the depths of Roman barbarism in 
artistic matters, I commend to your attention Claudius, the 
Emperor—a man, mind, of refinement and learning—who, 
being the possessor of two portraits of Alexander the Great by 
Apelles—I say Apelles—caused the heads in these pictures to 
be painted out to make room, in their stead, for the features of 
the divine Augustus. 


Roman Painting. 

Such, then, being the conditions and the atmosphere which 
surrounded the growth of art in Rome, we shall not wonder if 
we find its development both limited and, except in one or two 
directions, barren of great results. For the practice of ideal 
sculpture, indeed, the first conditions were wanting in them ; 
the subtle sense of form, so brilliantly displayed in their best 
literary work, failed them wholly in the plastic arts. 
the character of their religion, the habit of their minds, nor 
the nature of their customs led them to this mode of expression. 
As regards their painting we are absolutely in the dark. What 
may have been the value of the commemorative wall-pictures 
of the patrician amateur, Fabius Pictor—pictures of which 
Valerius Maximus appears to have blushed that so fine a 
gentleman should have descended to produce them—it is 
difficult to conjecture ; nor are we better able to represent to 
ourselves the painted works of the poet Pacuvius, which were 
said to be second only to those of Fabius. A painting, pur- 
porting to be the work of a Roman, has come down to us under 
the name of the Nozze Aldobrandine. It is an overrated work, 
in which, again, Greek influence is everywhere, and of which, 
for that matter, we have no certainty that it is not the work of 
a Greek craftsman residing in Rome. This, meanwhile, is 
certain—that painting struck no roots among the Romans. It 
is already described as dying by the elder Pliny, and by 
another writer of the same period as having disappeared 
without leaving a trace. Art, as such, art, as esthetic 
expression, nowhere, in fact, held to the roots of the Roman 
temperament. 

' Roman Portraiture. 


Nevertheless, its practice found on two sides favouring 
‘elements in the Roman genius; and in two of its phases, 
accordingly, it did achieve memorable things; but in either 
case the impulse was ethic rather than esthetic. It was from 
the earliest days a characteristic custom of the Romans that 


_Agrippa—from which, 


Neither ! 


they surrounded themselves, and decorated their atria, with the, 
effigies of their ancestors. These effigies were originally, it 
would seem, wax moulds of the countenances of the deceased; 

but, eventually, works of art, modelled or painted, took the 

place of these primitive masks. These images, duly decked 

and draped, it was in eagh family the custom to carry in solemn 

procession at every funeral ceremony. The Roman was buried, 

as he had lived, under the eyes of his forefathers. You see at 

once how powerful a moral leverage lay in this custom. 

Speaking of these effigies, Pliny exclaims, “ What a mighty 

stimulant was here. The very walls reproached, day by day, 

the craven owner that intruded among: trophies not his own !” 

Some, indeed, seem to have thought that this example should 

be for the common profit, not for private advantage only: for 

he alludes, in another passage, to a magnificent speech by 

by-the-by, I should like to prefix a 

quotation to the catalogues of our winter exhibitions—wherein 

he descants on the far greater use of works of art when seen 

in public places than when exiled in far-off country houses. 

But I am digressing. You perceive what an impulse was here 

furnished to the art of portraiture, to a vivid and faithful record 

of the lineaments of those in the light of whose example every 
Roman, as long as Roman virtue lasted, strove to live his life. 

Accordingly, we find that the one branch of sculpture in which 

Rome achieved any excellence is precisely this—vivid and 

faithful portraiture. And in this development of art the impulse . 
was, I repeat, ethic and not esthetic. 


Roman Architecture. 


We shall notice the same circumstance in the other and far 
more important development of art in Rome to which I have 
alluded. It may, I think, safely be said that among the 
characteristics of the Roman national temper none was more 
marked than the imperial instinct, the unquestioning belief in a 
mission to conquer and to rule. Andhere we come upon the 
second point at which art found a nourishing principle in the 
genius of the Roman people. I speak of its achievements in 
architecture. This high imperial sense, this conscious calling 
to rule and reign, demanded outward and visible expression, not 
in Rome alone, but even to the furthest verge of Rome’s ever- 
spreading sway ; symbols of its might and its magnificence 
were needed to impress the subject races, and to speak to their 
eyes of the sovereign majesty of the imperial people. This 
function architecture stepped in to fulfil, and fulfilled nobly. It 
is not my province, nor is it within my grasp, to follow out in 
detail the fortunes of the building craft in Rome. It is enough 
here to note that, by the adoption from the Tuscans and the 


| wider development of the vault as a constructive principle, the 


Romans evolved a new phase in architectural art, and 
filled the world with buildings in which their strength 
always, their dignity sometimes, the coarseness of their fibre, 
not infrequently find striking expression, and in which we 
read, aS on a written page, in due order of time, the 
rise, the exaltation, the downfall, and the decay of the great 
Roman race. This also, finally, is worthy of notice, that 
while the architecture of Rome reflected, in a stately manner 
enough, certain characteristics of its people, nevertheless, not 
being the spontaneous utterance of an eesthetic instinct, but 
the outcome of material needs and of patriotic pride, it was 
only an incomplete expression of Roman civilisation. Of the 
Athenians I have said that every best attribute of their minds 
lives and is revealed in their matchless buildings. Power, 
dignity, measure, precision, elegance, suppleness, serenity, and 
the rapture of the ideal, these attributes are gathered up in one 
perfect organism, and made manifest in the stainless marble 
of theirtemples. It is not so with Roman architecture. That 
architecture is, I said, an incomplete expression. There are in 
the masterpieces of Roman literature, here a perfection of 
finish, there are a sparkling vivacity, and there again a subtle 
charm and grace, of which their buildings showed but slender 
signs. Tothem, in brief, art was not vernacular ; their purest 
taste, their brightest gifts of mind, found no utterance in it. 


Conclusion. 

Here time warns me that I must leave these all too bald 
and fragmentary reflections on Roman art. Yet bear with me, 
for a last moment, while I remind you of one lesson at least 
which each of us may gather from them. We have seen art— 
such art as it was given to Rome to achieve—trise and fall with 
the virtues of the Roman people. From the lips of the most 
seeing of its sons we know the solvent in which those virtues 
perished ; that solvent was the greed, the insatiate greed, of 
gold—“ auri sacra fames,” the rot of luxury. ‘“ More deadly 
than arms,” Juvenal magnificently exclaims, “luxury has swept 
down upon us and avenges the conquered world.” 


Seevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciscitur orbem, 


Here, then, is our lesson and our warning, for assuredly, to an 
artist the day on which the deadening fumes of this insidious 
lust for gold cast their first blurring mists across the pure light 
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of his ideal is the herald of a struggle on which hang, not only 
the wreck or the triumph of his better self, but the marring or 
the maintaining in his art of whatever is that better selfs 


reflection. 


TESSERZ:. 


Elizabethan Architecture. 
JAMES ELMES. 


NIGO JONES was the reviver of a pure taste for Classical 
[ architecture in England, in a period when nothing worthy 
to be called a style prevailed. The mixed anomalous art that 
was brought into England after the decline and fall of the 
Tudor style, by ornamental and scenic painters from Flanders 
and other parts of the Netherlands, obtained the patronage of 
the wealthy portion of the community from mere caprice and 
to be in fashion. This bad taste prevailed at Court, and spread 
into the provinces, from the middle of the reign of Henry VIII. 
till the time of James I., and the artists Zucchero and Holbein 
were its parents, and their royal patron Elizabeth its. sponsor. 
Henry obtained part of his taste.from the gorgeous pomp of 
the Field of Gold, when he met his great-minded adversary 
Francis I. During this period, more than three-fourths of a 
century, this wild vine revelled in capricious disorder, and pro- 
duced nothing but rank misrepresentations of Roman and 
Palladian architecture, the fruit of Classical correctness en- 
grafted upon a wild Flemish stock. This bastard style con- 
sisted of orders built upon orders, bows of all shapes, niches of 
every form, grotesque shells and rampant foliage, heraldic 
animals, ‘‘ gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire,” tossed about 
with reckless redundancy and picturesque caprice.. Half- 
timbered houses of divers colours, “‘ black spirits and white, 
blue spirits and grey,” grinning horrible defiance to good taste, 
infecting alike our language and our art. It terminated its 
career, to show to what height architectural absurdity could 
soar, in the portal entrance to the Schools at Oxford, wherein 
the five orders of Italian architecture, caricatured in the worst 
taste, are piled upon each other; the brawny Tuscan at the 
bottom, surmounted by the loftier Doric, and with the matronly 
Yonic, the feminine Corinthian, and the hectic Composite upon 
the top, stratum super stratum, crown the absurdity. Yet these 
are the monstrous wonders that the copyists, degeneratists, and 
precedent-mongers are dragging from their cemeteries to per- 
vert into schools, colleges, workhouses, baths and washhouses, 
ale-houses, gin-shops, and hospitals, whatever be their cha- 
racter—penal or jovial, scholastic or bacchanalian—all must 
wear this motley garb, to the utter destruction of characteristic 
architecture and the stifling of inventive genius, the surest test 
of the artist-architect. 


Gainsborough’s Models. 
W. JACKSON. 


Gainsborough once dealt in red shadows, and as he was 
fond of referring everything to nature—or, where nature was 
not to be had, to something substituted for it—he contrived a 
lamp with the sides painted with vermilion, which illuminated 


the shadows of his figures, and made them like the splendid | 


impositions of Rubens. He made little laymen for human 
figures. All the female figures in his Park ‘scene he drew from 
dolls of his own creation. He modelled his horses and cows, 
and knobs of coal sat for rocks—nay, he carried this so far that 
he never chose to paint anything from invention when he could 
have the objects themselves. The limbs of trees which he col- 
lected would have made no inconsiderable wood-rick, and many 
an ass has been led into his painting-room. 


John Gibson, R.A. 
N. HAWTHORNE. 


At Rome the men of marble appear to have more weight 
with the public than the men of canvas, perhaps on account of 
the greater density and solid substance of the material in which 
they work, and the sort of physical advantage which their 
labours thus acquire over the illusive unreality of colour. To 
be a sculptor seems a distinction in itself, whereas a painter is 
nothing, unless individually eminent. One sculptor there was, 
an Englishman, endowed with a beautiful fancy, and possessing 
at his fingers’ ends the capability of doing beautiful things. He 
was a quiet, simple, elderly personage, with eyes brown and 
bright, under a slightly impending brow, and a Grecian profile, 
such as he might have cut with his own chisel. He had spent 
his life for forty years in making Venuses, Cupids, Bacchuses, 
and a vast deal of other progeny of dream-work, or rather 
frost-work : it was all a vapoury exhalation out of the Grecian 
mythology, crystallising on the dull window-panes of to-day. 
Gifted with a more delicate power than any other man alive, 
he had foregone to be a Christian reality, and perverted himself 
into a pagan idealist, whose business or efficacy in our present 


world it would be exceedingly difficult to define. And, loving 
and reverencing the fine material in which he wrought as surely 
this admirable sculptor did, he had nevertheless robbed the 
marble of its chastity by giving it an artificial warmth of hue: 
Thus it became a sin and shame to look at his nude goddesses. 
They had revealed themselves to his imagination, no doubt, 
with all their deity about them ; but, bedaubed with buff colour, 
they stood forth to the eyes of the profane in the guise of naked 
women. But, whatever criticism may be ventured on his style, 
it was good to meet a man so modest, and yet imbued with 
such thorough and simple conviction of his own right principles 
and practice, and so quietly satisfied that his kind of antique 
achievement was all that sculpture could effect for modern 
life. 

Greek Dwellings. ~ 


G. H. SMITH. 


The houses of the heroes were large and spacious, and at 
the same time suited to the climate. The court was surrounded 
by a gallery, round which the bed-chambers were built. The 
entrance from the court to the hall was direct, which was the 
common place of resort. Movable seats (@pévor) stood along the 
sides of the walls. Every thing shone with brass. On one 
side was a place of deposit, where the arms were kept. In the 
background was the hearth, and the seat for the lady of the 
mansion when she made her appearance below. Several steps. 
led from thence to a higher gallery, near which were the 
chambers of the women, where they were employed in house- 
hold labours, especially in weaving.. Several outhouses for the: 
purpose of grinding and baking were connected with the 
house, others for the common habitations of the male and 
female slaves, and also stables for the horses. The stalls for 
cattle were commonly in the fields. In the dwellings and halls 
of the kings there prevailed a certain grandeur and splendour, 
which, however, we can hardly designate by the name of scien- 
tific architecture. But when the monarchical forms disap- 
peared and the habit of living in cities began to prevail, and 
republican equality at the same time: gained ground, those 
differences in the dwellings disappeared of themselves ; and 
everything that we read respecting private houses, in every sub- 
sequent age, confirms us in the idea that they had no preten- 
sions to elegance of construction. It would be difficult to 
produce a single example of such a building. Indeed, we find 
express evidence to the contrary. Athens was by no means a 
fine city like some of our modern ones, in which there are 
whole streets of palaces occupied as the dwellings of private. 
persons. A stranger might have been at Athens without 
imagining himself to be in the city which contained the greatest 
masterpieces of architecture. The splendour of the city was. 
not perceived till the public squares and the Acropolis were 
approached. The small dwellings of Themistocles and Aristides 
were long pointed out, and the building of large houses was. 
regarded as a proof of pride. But when luxury increased, 
houses were built on a larger scale; several chambers for the 
accommodation of strangers and for other purposes were built, 
round the court, which commonly formed the centre; but all 
this might take place, and yet the building could lay no claims. 
to beauty. 

Devastation of Scottish Churches. — 


J. ROBERTSON, F.S.A. 


The gifted Puritans stabled their steeds in the parish 
churches, and made cathedrals and abbeys their quarries for 
building forts over which they planted the banner of Emmanuel. 
To raise the walls of their garrison at Inverness they ruined 
the beautiful High Church of Ross, and completed the wreck 
of that Cistercian monastery of Kinloss, which,~in the last 
corrupt days of the Scottish church, had been hallowed by 
native piety and munificence, and adorned by the arts and 
learning of Italy and France. They made an arsenal of the 
venerable church of St. John at Ayr, within the walls of which 
Bruce had held his parliament. They turned the chapel of St. 
Ninian at Aberdeen into a barrack, and fortified it with ram- 
parts of stone torn from the buttresses of the cathedral and the 
tuins of the bishop’s palace. Monuments which national pride 
had spared amid the ravages of the Covenant found no mercy 
from alien sectaries, who defaced the sepulchre of the good 
Sir James of Douglas, because he had been “‘ an enemy to the 
English nation,” and English mothers three centuries before 
had stilled their children with the terror of his name. Had the 
work of devastation and decay been stayed even at this late 
period, the ecclesiologist would not have had to mourn over 
Scotland as the barren waste which she now is. It needs but 
a glance at the books of topography of the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries to see how much 
has perished since that time. It was not until after the Revo- 
lution that the central spire of Aberdeen—undermined thirty 
years before by Cromwell’s soldiers—gave way, crushing the 
transepts in its fall. The great tower of Elgin outlived the 
Union. It fellon an Easter morning, and so completed the 
ruin of that magnificent church, within the choir and towers of 
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which, still brilliant with ancient fresco or distemper, disciples 
of the old worship were wont to assemble in the middle of the 
previous century. All feeling of awe or reverence had now 
vanished from the minds of the people, and the ecclesiastical 
ruins were spoiled without compunction or remorse. If a con- 
gregation had taken shelter in some aisle or transept of a huge 
conventual or cathedral pile, down went choir or nave to keep 
their little place of meeting in repair. Nor was this all, or the 
worst. Melrose supplied materials for building a tolbooth and 
mending a mill. Kelso was turned into a gaol.. Arbroath was 
farmed out as a common quarry. Tungland, whose flying abbot 
still lives in the satire of Dunbar, became a prey to “the pilfer- 
ing spirit of the country people.” So it was also at Glenluce, 
at Inchaffray, at Urquhart—everywhere. Even where churches 
remained entire, and might have endured for ages, they were in 
many cases wantonly pulled down by unconscious town councils 
or unreflecting “heritors,” to make way for new buildings more 
accordant internally with the favourite type of a big lecture- 
room, more congenial externally to the prevailing fashion of 
the day—that fashion now copying the deformity of a gigantic 
barn, now aping the graces of a Classic temple, now running 
to seed in that bristling conglomeration of pinnacles which 
seems to be the distinguishing characteristic of “Modern 
Scotch Gothic.” 
Roman Architecture. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 


From the scanty fragments of Attica and Sicily it is clear 
that nothing could be less Hellenic than the coldness and 
monotony which has frozen imitated Greek architecture from 
the Romans downward. It is doubtful whether even the 
variety and picturesque arrangement of the Pointed style 
surpassed what a pure Grecian city presented between the ages 
of Pericles and Alexander ; and it is certain that an Athenian 
would have smiled at the ignorant and tasteless pedantry with 
which Roman professors chained the free forms of his architec- 
ture under the limits of the “five orders.” From the “ mother 
of farts” this style passed to Rome. Here the architecture of 
the Lintel found the architecture of the round Arch, which the 
Romans in early times had learned from Etruria. By the 
union of what was good in these styles, a style more complete 
than either might, under favourable conditions, probably have 
been developed ; but the Romans, never highly gifted in the 
finer qualities of the mind, were now the corrupt and degenerat- 
ing inhabitants of a cosmopolitan capital, where fantasy and 
luxury ran riot in every extravagance of taste and puerility of 
imitation. Hence in those buildings where art is most 
essential the Romans matured but one structural form of 
permanent value, the dome; but one type of structure, the 
basilica. The vast influence of their style belongs not to art 
but to politics. Throughout those wide provinces which were 
held almost identical with the world, Roman architecture, as 
displayed in buildings of civic utility—the bridge, the aque- 
duct, the city gate, and theatre—shared in the dominant 
influence of the “ masters of all,” and covered the empire, in 
length and breadth, with trophies of colossal commonplace. 
The characteristics of the style may be summed up under solid 
and clearly-exhibited construction; round arches freely used for 
entrances and passage-ways, and, on a larger scale, for vaults ; 
whilst the Greek style is felt in the ornaments and supports—the 
latter either single circular columns or massy piers, but in each case 
confined to a single storey, above which, if further height was 
required, the column and arches, with the flat corniceabove them, 
were repeated. The style of ornament, from Syria to Spain, from 
Tréves to Tunis, exhibits no radical change from that of the 
Greeks, except a gradual descent through floridity to coarse- 
ness; no vital feature whatever, so far as appears, was invented 
or developed. Looked at as art, the Roman style throughout— 
but most conspicuously in its ornamental or religious buildings 
—is an imperfect and generally awkward attempt to blend the 
two opposed styles which that uninventive race borrowed from 
their nearest neighbours in Southern Italy and Tuscany. It is 
a round-arched construction, veneered with the pillared orders 
of a rectangular style. The Colosseum and Triumphal Arch of 
Constantine furnish familiar examples. It was a natural, an 
inevitable result of this mechanical and lifeless effort, that not 
only the beauty which these forms originally possessed, but 
their constructive utility should be sacrificed: that we should 
see pillars which give no support, and roof cornices which carry 
no roofing ; whilst the arches that do the work lose the. loveli- 
ness of their curve through the huge unmeaning keystones by 
which they try to force themselves into the prominence usurped 
by the idle pilasters. A sense of power, an emanation from the 
majesty of the empire, given by vast masses and a construction 
of weighty simplicity, is the one redeeming quality of the Roman 
style. The Romans, commanding the resources of the world, 
were able to build huger piles than any other nation, and, in so 
doing,'a great amount of constructive ingenuity was brought 
into play ; but this cannot blind us to the fact that their imperial 
architecture is barbarous in the true sense—a bastard and 
tasteless style, without even the merit of such originality as 
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may be found in Japan or Mexico. Sense and feeling alike 
would set one fragment from the Parthenon of Athens before 
all the palaces which Nero roofed with gold, or the halls within 
which Diocletian gathered the population of the whole world’s: 
capital. 
Ancient Armour. 
A. J. KEMPE, F.S.A. 


Ancient armour may be classed under three distinct periods. 
In the first, the outward defence of the body was chiefly com- 
posed of mail, to apply that as a general term for armour coms. 
posed of minute pieces, and not strictly with a view to its 
derivation. Mail was either of small plates of metal, like fish 
scales, of square or lozenge-shaped plates or muscles, or of 
rings, which perhaps were not at first interlinked and rivetted 
together, but sewn down upon quilted cloth. Examples 
of all these will be seen by reference to the prints of the 
Bayeux tapestry, published by the Society of Antiquaries: 
of London, after Mr. Charles Stothard’s original drawings. 
With this defensive clothing for the body was worn a conical 
steel cap, with a nasal, and a long kite-shape shield, Pot- 
shaped helmets, flat at the top, and spherical chapelles de fer, 
were also among the early defences for the head: these were 
sometimes worn under the hood of the hauberk, which will 
account for the forms that the chain-mail armour in some: 
instances assumes in figures represented in our effigies and seals. 
In the second period the mail was externally strengthened 
about the arms and legs with plates of iron ; a helmet covering 
the head and face was introduced, or a movable ventazlle or 
baviere was added for the same purpose to the skull-cap, The 
third period enclosed the body from head to foot in plates 
of steel, and the chain mail only makes its appearance at 
the azsselles, or arm-pit joints of the armour, either as gussets, 
or worn underneath as a haubergeon or lighter shirt of mail. 
The camail (cap-mail), or gorget of mail, so-called from its 
being attached by a lace to the basinet or cap, was, on account 
of the pliability which it afforded to the motion of the neck, at, 
first retained, but was ultimately displaced by a gorget of 
plate. To the breast-plate the protuberant form of a pigeon’s 
breast was given, particularly well calculated to glance off the 
thrust of a spear, and to prevent the body from being injured 
by blows causing deep indentations in the armour. 


Bronze. 
C. T. NEWTON. 


The first employment of bronze in statuary was probably 
by solid casting from a mould, of which ‘many examples exist 
in Assyrian and Egyptian art. The early Greek sculptors 
appear to have executed their work in bronze and other metals 
by hammering out plates in relief, and then fastening these 
plates together with pins or rivets. In the case of figures 
these hammered-out plates, which were called sphyrelata, 
were probably fastened on a wooden model. The invention of 
hollow castings, in which the metal is kept to a given thickness 
by an inner core of sand, though practised at an earlier period 
in Egypt, is attributed by Greek writers to the Samian artists, 
Rhcecos and Theodoros, whose date is considered to be between 
B.C. 580-540. With the subsequent advancement in metallurgic 
skill, the thickness of the metal in the cast was reduced to the 
minimum consistent with strength and durability. Bronze of a 
very fine quality and rich colour was used, and its effect was 
enhanced by skilful tooling and chasing of the cast, and some- 
times by the inlaying of gold, silver, or enamels in the eyes, 
lips, and other parts. Pliny mentions statues in which the tint 
of the bronze was varied in different parts of the surface. 
Whether this was effected by a chemical application or by in- 
laying metal of a different composition is not known. To what 
extent gold and silver were introduced into the composition of 
the finest bronze employed by ancient artists, as is asserted by 
Pliny, has never been clearly ascertained, and this question could 
only be properly investigated by a much more extended and sys- 
tematic analysis of ancient bronze than has ever yet been made. 
We are equally ignorant by what secret either in the composi- 
tion or in the tempering ancient bronze was made applicable 
to such various uses. Not only were statues cast by the Greeks 
in this metal more colossal than have ever since been erected, 
but the architraves, doors, and many of the ornaments of their 
temples, the prows of their war galleys, their armour and 
weapons, and many instruments requiring a fine edge, such as 
razors, saws, and other tools, were all made of this mixture of 
copper and tin, which seems to have combined tensile strength, 
hardness, and elasticity in a remarkable manner, and, so far as 
we can judge, surpassed modern bronze in certain qualities. 


Building in Leeds.—The Building Inspector of the Leeds 
Corporation reports that during the year 1,435 plans had been 
submitted, and 1,195 approved. The latter number includes 
plans for 303 houses, 348 alterations, 277 mills, workshops, &c., 
and 53 street plans. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue administrative skill of M. ALpHAND, the Director 
of Works in Paris, is not above dealing with the smallest 
details of whatever he undertakes. Everyone knows the 
difficulty of getting a hat and coat after a public assembly 
in which evening dress is prescribed. It was anticipated 
that at the great ball in aid of the charities in Paris, which 
took place a few nights ago, the patience of Jos himself 
. would be insufficient to sustain the test of waiting before 
departure in the early morning. M. ALpHanp adopted the 
simple expedient of having the little cards which were 
given as receipts for wrappers and hats made of paper of 
various colours, according to the divisions, and people were 
therefore able when leaving to go direct to the right 
attendants, instead of crowding in a mass in one place. 
‘Fhe arrangement may appear very simple, but much trouble 
and confusion would be often avoided, and colds prevented, 
by its adoption in London buildings. What a blessing it 
would have been at the Association conversazigne two years 
ago ! 


Ir is sometimes said that the subjects undertaken by 
students of the art schools are too ambitious, and occa- 
sionally we hear of recommendations to produce copies of 
very simple things instead of the Japanese jars, tapes‘ry, and 
other arrangements of still life which are in vogue. Mr. 
Ruskin has always been the advocate of humility as the 
leading virtue for young artists, and one of his latest sug- 
gestions is that a very good subject would be ‘‘a barrowful 
of bricks turned out into the middle of a room.” There 
may be sarcasm in the proposal, for Mr. Ruskin probably 
raeans that, although England can make bricks, she cannot 
put them together in an architectural form: like the old 
Italians, and one jumble is as good as another. Mr. Epcar 
FLowER, of Stratford-on-Avon, has, however, taken the 
proposal seriously, and has offered three prizes to the local 
school of art for the best representations of the subject. It 
is not said whether Mr. RuskKIN is to make the selection. 


Tue careful copy by M. Franz Meerrs of the famous 
triptych, once belonging to the Hospital of St. Mary at 
Florence, by Huco VAN DER GOES, is now being exhibited 
in the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels. It was commissioned 
by the Government. The central panel represents the 
Adoration of the Shepherds.. On one wing are portraits of 
the donor, THomas PorRTINARI, a Florentine merchant, 
with his two sons, and on the other those of his wife and 
daughter, with figures of their patron saints. The entire 
fength is over twenty feet. The work is valuable not merely 
as a remarkable Flemish work of the fourteenth century, 
but it is supposed to have been one of the pictures which 
suggested the interest of portrait figures to the Florentine 
artists. 


THE agreement respecting the superintendence of the 
new Tower Bridge, between the Corporation of London on 
one side and Messrs. Horace Jones and J. WoLre-Barry 
on the other, has been sealed. It is agreed that Messrs. 
Jones and Barry are to direct, manage, and superintend 
the works in connection with the bridge, to design all works 
and prepare all plans, specifications, and drawings for the 
purposes of the works, and for the use of the committee or 
any public body that may be entitled thereto under the Act, 
and deposit duplicates of all contract drawings with the 
committee. They are to settle on behalf of the Corporation 
the details of all contracts for the construction of the bridge; 
to provide and pay for all superintendents, clerks of the 
works, inspectors, and assistants as may be requisite for the 
due superintendence and conduct of the work; to examine 
all materials to be used in construction, and reject any unfit 
for use; to examine and check all work, accounts, bills, &c. ; 
to attend the committee and report the progress of the 
work; and to perform all duties and services of architect and 
engineer in relation to the bridge, apportioning the duties 
between them, but each to be responsible to the Corporation 
for the whole. The Corporation agree to pay to Messrs. 
Jonrs and Barry, 30,000/. by instalments, that sum to be 
divided between them in such proportions as they may 
mutually agree upon, and to be in full compensation and 
payment for all services and duties past and future, but not 


to include payment for the services of Mr. Barry in respect 
of his reasonable Parliamentary charges connected with 
obtaining the Act, nor any payments made by the architect 
(about 200/.) in connection with a Tower bridge. ‘The sum 
of 30,000/. is to be paid, as to 28,o00/,, by sixteen quarterly 
instalments of 1,750/. each from the commencement of the 
works, and the balance to be paid three months after their 
completion. If either Mr. Horace Jones or Mr. Barry 
should neglect or become unable to properly discharge his 
duty as architect or engineer, the Corporation is to have 
power to revoke the appointment of either. Provisions are 
also made in case of the death of either gentleman or their 
disagreement. 


A puBLIC meeting was held on Monday last in the 
Albert Hall, Dewsbury, for the purpose of expressing an 
opinion on the action of a majority of the Town Council in 
passing over all the architects in the town, except one, and 
placing in his hands the erection of the proposed municipal 
buildings, which it is estimated -will cost between 20,000/, 
and 30,o00/. The following resolution was moved :— 
“That this meeting enters its emphatic protest against the 
appointment of an architect to prepare plans for the pro- 
jected municipal buildings without submitting the same 
appointment to open competition, and it hereby respectfully 
requests the Council to refer to the resolution No. 3 in the 
minutes of the Municipal Hall Committee when such re- 
solution comes before the monthly meeting for confirmation.” 
Mr. H. Hotrom and a small committee were appointed to 
present the resolution to the Council at their next meeting. 


THE price of land at Stockholm for building purposes 
has risen considerably of late years, owing to the rapid 
increase of the population. The town has consequently 
been largely extended, the number of dwellings having 
increased by 25 per cent. since the year 1875. It appears, 
however, that there is an over-speculation in building at 
present, which might lead to a crisis if the population does 
not continue to increase in the same proportion. Houses ~ 
have been built lately to accommodate nearly 13,000 per- 
sons, whereas the population has not increased by more 
than about 10,000. ‘The purchase and sale of real pro- 
perties in Stockholm has been very brisk. The aggregate 
value of buildings sold and registered during 1884 was 
52,000,000 kronor, which compared with the foregoing 
years show a considerable increase. The new plan of the 
town contains about 190,000,000 square feet, of which 
about 49,000,000 are built and inhabited. The Stockholm 
authorities have made large purchases of grounds for build- 
ing purposes, which are sold at moderate prices and under 
certain conditions, rendering it easier for them to carry out 
their schemes for building the new quarters of the town in 
modern style, with broad streets or boulevards and large 
open squares. 


THERE is a sort of attachment among Parisians to the 
Pont-Neuf above all the bridges over the Seine, otherwise 
the statue of HENRI Quatre would hardly. be allowed to 
remain there as a reminder of royalism. But, the old say- 
ings, ‘““Solide comme le Pont-Neuf,” “Se porter comme le 
Pont-Neuf,” have been falsified by the collapse of a part of 
the masonry on Thursday in last week. All the world 
knows that the bridge spans with its twelve arches the two 
arms of the Seine. The first stone of the original Pont- 
Neuf was laid three hundred years ago, JACQUES DU CER- 
CEAU being the architect. The works were stopped during 
the wars of the League, but the bridge was at last opened 
in 1607. It is said that GERMAIN PiLon was employed on 
the sculpture. The bridge was repaired several times, and 
there was a general restoration, at a cost, of over two mil- 
lions of francs, in 1853, when the remains of the shops over 
the piers, which SourrLor designed, were removed. The 
floods in the Seine have evidently scoured the river-bed 
beneath the pier which carries the second and third arches 
on the south side, and the settlement caused the super- 
structure to open wide enough to allow of the voussoirs to 
be visible. But it is not likely that the injury is‘more than 
local. Under the orders of M. ALPHAND, the bridge was 
forthwith closed for traffic, and, although it can be made 
available for foot passengers without delay, the carriage 
traffic, for which the bridge was largely used, will have to 
be suspended for several months. 
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From the Painting by M. CHARTRAN. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BURLEY VILLAGE, LEEDS. 
HE Countess of Carpican has taken a step which 
if generally followed by large landowners would do 
much to minimise the mischief caused by agitation. The 
view of Burley village which we illustrate to-day evinces a 
very liberal recognition of the duties of property as well as 
its rights. Her ladyship proposes to almost entirely remove 
the present village, and rebuild in its stead picturesque and 
commodious houses for her tenantry. The scheme has 
regard to the latest sanitary improvements, and the pro- 
motion of the healthfulness of the cottagers, each house 
being detached or semi-detached, and fitted with hot bath, 
whilst a large plot of land will be included in each holding. 
When completed the scheme will have few equals in this 
country, and we repeat the inception of the scheme argues 
well for a continuance of those happy relations which have 
always existed between landlord and tenants on these 
estates. The designs have been prepared by Messrs. 
WHEELER & HoLuanps, F.R.I.B.A., of 27 Chancery Lane, 

London, E.C., the architects to the estate. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HEATH TOWN. 


HE Congregational Church at Heath Town, a suburb 
of Wolverhampton, is now in course of erection by 
Messrs. W. Trow & Sons, of Wednesbury. It is of brick, 
with Bath stone dressings from Corsham Down. The roof 
is tiled in ornamental diaper. The accommodation is for 
466 sittings, which may be increased to 634 sittings by the 
addition of side galleries and transepts. The present outlay, 
which includes vestry and two large classrooms, will be 
about 2,700/. 
The perspective is by Mr. J. Kinc James, of Hands- 
worth. The architect is Mr. W. Dousiepay, of Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton. 


SHOOTING-BOX, WHARFEDALE. 


HIS shooting-box borders on the moors, Ilkley-in- 
Wharfedale, above the part known as the Panorama 
Rocks. It has four bedrooms—two being on the ground 
floor—sitting-room, kitchen, scullery, and larder, &c. The 
roof is covered with red tiles, the woodwork is painted 
peacock-blue, except in the balcony and porch, which is 
rustic in character from trees cut on the site, the cement 
work being tinted buff. The walls are of random walling, 
with ashlar dressing. A shooting-box in this style, accord- 
ing to size, will vary in cost from 200/. to 300/. 
Mr. W. H.. Hersert Marten, of Bradford, is the 
architect. 


THE BETROTHAL. 


HE Municipal Council of Paris have in the course of 

the month voted funds for the decoration of the 

Salle des Mariages, in the Mairie of Montrouge, by M. 

CHARTRAN. We give this week an illustration from one 

of the paintings, the subject being a primitive betrothal in 

France. The original was exhibited this year at the Salon, 

and was admired for the charming colour—a quality which 
it is impossible to reproduce. 


AN EASTERN STUDY. 


E gave lately some fragments from the sketch-book 

of M. Lecomte pu Novy, and we now publish 

another of a more imaginative ‘class, showing a tiger asa 
guardian in an Eastern palace. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fifth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, the 18th inst., Mr. R. C. Pink, president, 
‘in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
W.H. Burt, C. R. C. Hall, C. Ovenden, F, W. Coley, H. J. 
Wembridge, S. J. Sampson, M. S. Stokes, R. S. Maynard, 
H. J. Ellis, W. J. Wilisdon, A. G. Rowe, J. J. Collen, F. C. 
Schweder, H. Berney, and T. Woodgate. | 

Mr. J. A. GorcH then read a paper entitled “ English Homes 
in the Seventeenth Century,” a report of whicn will be given 


next week. The paper was supplemented by means of lime- 
light illustrations. ‘There was a large attendance of members, . 
who listened to the lecture to its conclusion with great interest. 

Mr. S. F. CLARKSON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gotch for his paper. This was seconded by Mr. M. B. Adams, 
and passed by acclamation, together with a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Robinson for lending his pictures. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T last week’s meeting of the Edinburgh Association a paper 
on “ Foundations” was read by Mr. David M. Westland, 
C.E., who pointed out, in the first place, the necessity of 
equalising the pressure on the foundations of different portions 
of buildings which varied in height, and showed how this could 
be done so that the pressure per square foot in the foundation 
of a tower 250 feet high need not be greater than that of a two- 
storey building. He next gave examples of the safe weight 
which could be borne by foundations, and described the 
different methods adopted to obtain a stable foundation in soft 
or treacherous ground. In conclusion, as instances of large 
and difficult works of the kind, he gave some details of the 
foundations of the St. Louis Bridge on the Mississippi and the 
Brooklyn Bridge at New York, which, he stated, were of a far 
more gigantic character than even those of the Forth Bridge at 
Queensferry. A discussion followed. On the motion of Lord 
Dean of Guild Gowans, a vote of thanks was given to Mr, 
Westland for his paper. 


YORKSHIRE COLLEGE. 


yAN JOINT meeting of the Building and House: Committees 

of the torkshire college was held last week at which 
Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., and Mr. Verity, the contractor for the 
sunlights in the chemistry theatre, were present. The fire 
which occurred in the college on the 14th inst. had been 
ascribed to over-heating from one of the sunlights for the 
chemistry theatre, and the meeting was to conduct an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the origin of the fire. The conclusions 
arrived at were in agreement with the belief already expressed. 
Mr. Waterhouse inspected the rooms with a view of estimating 
the cost of the repairs necessitated by the fire, and fortunately 
the damage is not likely to exceed 1,000/. It is now hoped 
that the repairs will be completed by January 12, in order that 
there may be no interference with the class work of next term. 
The cause of the fire induced the committees to consider the 
advisability or otherwise of continuing the use of gas as a 
means of illuminating the larger rooms of the college. After 
a long discussion it was decided to abolish the sunlights from 
the chemistry lecture-hall and the physics lecture-room, and to 
substitute electric lighting. Jlumination by electricity is also 
to be employed in connection with the library, and the 
engineering lecture-room in the new block of buildings devoted 
to that department. Four rooms will thus be lighted by 
electric lamps, 


JAMES GIBBS. 


A eee of James Gibbs, the architect of the church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, has. lately been presented to the 
church by Mr. Boore, of the Strand, who has resided many 
years within sound of the church bells. The bust is the work 
of Rysbrach, and is inscribed “Jac. Gibbs, arch.; J. M. Rys- 
brach fecit, 1726.” It was, no doubt, modelled from the life 
and the date shows it was done to commemorate the comple- 
tion of the church in that year. Rysbrach survived nearly 
twenty years after the Geath of Gibbs. The bust, which is a 
work well worthy of his chisel, was purchased in a sale at 
Christie’s by Mr. Boore. James Gibbs was something more 
than an able architect. He was M.A. of Marischal College 
Aberdeen, his native place, and became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He travelled in Holland and Italy in the study of his 


| profession ; and besides this church, which is especially ad- 


mired for its portico, he built St. Mary-le-Strand in 1717, the 
steeple of St. Clement Danes, the quadrangle of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, of which he 
holds the plans in the portrait of him in the National Portrait 
Gallery, by J. Williams, the painter of another portrait of him 
in the Bodleian Library. Rysbrach, who was a sort of rival of 
Roubiliac, the Frenchman, who also settled in London, died in 
1770, and was buried in the churchyard of St. Marylebone 
High Street (the mother church), a church little known now, 
but where several artists eminent in their day lie buried, and 
which, to some at least, must be a place of interest, for here 
Byron was christened March 1, 1788, and Horatia Nelson 
Thompson, May 13, 1803, Nelson’s daughter by Lady Hamilton, 
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the queen had gone, and engaged, if he would ride in his cart, 
to carry him to his mistress. It appears that at this time none 
but condemned criminals ever rode in carts, or, at least, those 
who had become subjected to some horrible disgrace, and it was 
only his extreme eagerness to overtake the queen which induced 
Lancelot reluctantly to accept the dwarf’s offer. On his road 
fhe was met by Gawayn, who was highly scandalised at his 
friend’s position ; but they continued their route together until 
they came to the castle of a lady, who came out with her 
damsels to receive Gawayn with honours, while Lancelot was 
hissed and pelted by the menials. Through the intercession 
of Gawayn, who explained his friend’s situation, the lady was 
with great difficulty induced to extend her hospitality to 
Lancelot, who, after all, was treated with the utmost disrespect. 
Next morning, Lancelot having been furnished with a horse 
and spear, he set out with Gawayn, and finding two roads 
which led to the Castle of Gaileon, in Brandemagus’s kingdom 
of Goire, where they knew that monarch was conveying his 
captive, they separated, in order that each should take a 
different path. After meeting with several disagreeable adven- 
‘tures, most of them arising from his untoward journey in the 
cart, Lancelot at length came to a wide river, which he was 
‘obliged to pass by means of a bridge formed of an immense 
and sharp-edged sword. Having reached the other side in 
safety, he perceived a “ villain” approaching who led two lions 
with which he was compelled to fight, but finding that his 
strokes produced no effect, he drew forth the ring which had 
been given him by the lady of the lake, and then his opponents 
disappeared and he learnt that it was all enchantment. After 
‘this he reached the object of his search, but the adventure of 
the cart, which was known also to Guenevra, produced a 
quarrel and temporary separation between the queen and her 
lover. 

The incidents of this story could easily be recognised in 
the four compartments of the back of the casket, numbered 
from nine to twelve. Number eleven is evidently intended to 
represent Lancelot in the cart; perhaps the lion’s head was 
introduced by a mistake of the carver, who ought to have intro- 
duced here the dwarf. Number twelve perhaps represents the 
lady of the castle and her damsels, looking on Lancelot and 
‘his cart with feelings of shame. In number ten he is passing 


‘the strange and perilous bridge, and number nine represents 


his encounter with the lions. Some attributes in these figures 
are not easily explained from the romance, and they may, per- 
haps, have been taken from some other version of it. Perhaps 
the spears and sword-blades issuing from the clouds are in- 
tended to indicate that it is all the work of enchantment. 

We thus see that the romance of “ Lancelot ” (which, I may 
observe, was the foundation of the later romance of the ‘* Mort 
‘d’Arthur”) has its representative on our casket. We shall find 
the other grand, love-romance—that of “ Tristan ”—figuring 
there too. 

In the course of their adventures, the two lovers had given 
-each other a rendezvous by night under a tree in King Mark’s 
orchard. . The king, informed of their intentions by a spy, had 
concealed himself in the tree to be a witness of his wife’s 
infidelity. The night happened to be moonlight, and as the 
queen approached the spot she beheld the shadow of her hus- 
band’s face in a fountain under the tree, before she had said 
anything to criminate herself. She made her lover understand 
their danger, and their conversation took such a turn as con- 
vinced the king that Isonde and Tristan had been unjustly 
slandered. 

This scene is represented in the compartment of one side 
of the casket, and there are circumstances about it which would 
seem to show that the carver was following a model, the subject 
of which he did not perfectly understand.. There is something 
original in the substantial manner in which the shadow of the 
king’s face is represented ; but, if we look closer, we shall see 
that, while the real substantial King Mark in the tree is repre- 
sented as a beardless youth, his shadow in the water possesses 
a beard of fair dimensions. The carver has either taken the 
beard in the substanee above for part of the tree, or he has 
transformed a part of the water beneath into a beard for the 
shadow. 

I am inclined to think that our casket presents another 
subject taken from the romance of “ Tristan.” On one occasion 
Isonde was obliged to clear herself by an oath, taken upon the 
holy relics, to visit which she had to pass a river. Tristan 
came. there in the disguise of a beggar, and was employed to 
carry his mistress over the water, and a pretended accident 
enabled her to avoid perjury, by an equivocation which I shall 
beg to be excused explaining. The compartment appears to 
represent Isonde carried on the shoulders of the pretended 
beggar. I will only remark that this seems to be the way in 
which gentlemen carried ladies in the Middle Ages. 

The other two classes of romances to which I have alluded 
also find their representative in this casket. The romance of 
Alexander the Great, with its various branches, enjoyed great 
popularity during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and 
some of its incidents gave rise to separate poems or tracts. 


~ 


Several of these relate to the great monarch’s instructor, 
Aristotle. One division of the romance, and no small one, 
related to the monstrous animals the conqueror of India was 
said to have met with in his travels, and a tract, in which 
Aristotle is made to describe these monsters, had an extensive 
influence on the science of natural history as it was taught in 
the Middle Ages. But the philosopher and his pupil were 
made to figure in a story of a more amusing character. 

Love and gallantry appear to have been the grand occupa- 
tion of the ladies in all grades of society during the Middle 
Ages, and the laxitude of Medizval manners allowed of a 
degree of license which we can now with difficulty conceive. 
If this procured for the fair, on the one hand, the devotion and 
service of the gentler class of poets, it exposed them, on the 
other, to the attacks of the satirist and moralist, and these 
were often bitter and coarse. But the vicious found their 
revenge in a number of stories in which the wisest philosophers 
and sages. were humbled beneath the irresistible sway of 
beauty. One of these stories related to Alexander and his 
teacher, and was in the thirteenth century made the subject of 
a little poem by a trouvére named Henry d’Audeli, which bears 
the title of the “‘ Lai d’Aristote.” 

Alexander, according to this romantic story, had a very 
beautiful Indian princess for his mistress ; and her charms 
were so powerful that the king neglected not only the lessons 
of his teachers, but the counsels of his ministers. At last 
Aristotle took an opportunity of expostulating so warmly with 
his royal pupil, that for a time Alexander absented himself 
from the society of the princess. The latter, at length, pressed 
her lover to tell her the cause of his apparent coldness, and he 
made a full confession. The lady was fully resolved to have 
her revenge. She clad herself one. morning in a loose dress, 
gave herself her most tempting airs, and placed herself in the 
way of the philosopher, who, in spite of his age and ~wisdoimn, 
was suddenly seized with the most violent passion, and pressed 
earnestly for her love. The princess refused to listen to him 
unless he first consented to place himself on his hands and 
knees, submit to a saddle and bridle, and in that position allow 
her to ride round the garden on his back. He agreed to her 
terms, and, in the midst of her ride, Alexander, who had been 
made privy to the plot, suddenly showed himself from a window, 
and rebuked his wise instructor for his folly. The moral of the 
story taught that none were exempt from love’s power, not even 
those who were so eager to speak of it with disrespect. 

The compartments on the front of the casket contain allu 
sions to the romance of Alexander and to the lay of Aristotle. 
In the first, Aristotle is employed in teaching his pupil. The 
next represents the subject of the lay. The allusion in another 
compartment is more doubtful. It has been suggested to me 
that it represents a scene in the romance of Alexander, in which 
that monarch, in the course of his Indian campaign, was made 
to descend to the bottom of the sea in a glass globe, in order to 
survey the wonders of the deep. Perhaps it is Alexander’s 
globe which is here descending among the sea-nymphs. But I 
am inclined to think it may be a mere ordinary representation 
of nymphs bathing in a fountain. 

The allegorical romances have their representative in the 
subject on one end of the casket, and perhaps also in the 
larger subject which covers the lid. The first is probably taken 
from the romance of the “ Rose,” and seems to represent Danger 
consenting to receive the lover into the tower in which Belac- 
cueil is shut up. It would take, I am sure, more time than you 
would be willing now to allow me to give such an analysis of 
this romance as would explain the story. 

The large figure ‘on the lid represents the attack upon and 
defence of the castle of Love. The weapons, it will be seen, are 
roses, with one exception, that of Love himself, who makes use of 
his arrows. The tournament in the middle is a part of the subject, 
which was one of great popularity in the age to which this relic 
belongs, and is frequently found represented on articles used 
by the ladies. It appears, indeed, that among the imaginative 
Provengals of the warm south, where their love-allegories were 
wrought into substantial pastimes, this scene of mock warfare 
was not unfrequently put into actual practice. Such a scene is 
recorded as having been acted at Vincenzo in 1216; a wooden 
castle was built, defended by ladies dressed in magnificent 
robes, and attackéd by knights. Flowers were the only missiles 
they were permitted to use. A Provencal poet of the same age, 
Rambaud de Vaqueiras, has described, in one of his lyrics, the 
ladies as carrying on this counterfeit war, and building imitations 
of castles :— 

Truan mala guerra 
Sai volon comensar 
Donas d’esta terra, 
E vilas.contrafar ; 
En plan o.en serra 
Volon ciutat levar 
Ab tors. 


ze.“ The ladies of this land will commence here vile, wicked 
war, and counterfeit the villains; they will raise a citadel with 
bowers, on level ground or on a hill.” 
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_ There remains one other subject on our casket to explain, 
which, if it does not belong to what we are in the custom of 
calling romances, is still of a romantic character. It is taken 
from what may be called the romance of science. The com- 
partment represents the well-known story of the fabulous 
unicorn—the fiercest of animals—which yet became tame when 
in the presence of a pure maiden, and it was only under these 
circumstances that it was ever killed by hunters. This subject, 
involving a beautiful allegory, was a favourite one, and is 
found in innumerable paintings and sculptures. It is rightly 
pace here among subjects which relate almost entirely to 
ove. 

Thus, in tracing the various subjects represented on this 
beautiful casket, we are throwing new light on the manners and 
sentiments of a remote period, but one which can never fail to 
have an interest for the historian. The knowledge of manners 
and sentiments is a very important portion of history itself ; 
while by this same monument we are gaining a new insight 
into the history of literature, one which shows us the influence 
which that literature had on the character of the age. It 
becomes thus a speaking picture of the past. You will no 
doubt remember that singular illustration of the influence of 
one of the very romances pictured on this casket, furnished by 
the immortal stanzas of Dante, where the poet describes his 
meeting with the shades of the two lovers, Francesca and Paolo 
da Rimini. The lady, at the request of the poetic trespasser 
on the regions below, gives the following account of her tempta- 
tion :—‘ There is no greater grief,” she is made to say, ‘‘than 
to remember in one’s misfortune the past period of happiness. 
. . . But if thou hast so great a desire to know what was the 
first root of our love, I will imitate him who weeps and speaks 
at the same time. We were reading one day for pastime the 
adventures of Lancelot, and how he was caught with love ; we 
were alone, and without any distrust. Many times this read- 
ing made our eyes meet, and our cheeks change colour ; but it 
was one single passage which overcame us. When we saw the 
soft smile of his mistress smothered by the kiss of the lover, 
this one here, who will never be separated from me, kissed 
me on the mouth, all trembling ; the book and its writer were 
for us another Gallehant. That day we read no more.” 

But there is another point of view in which the considera- 
tion of this casket has an interest for the archeologist. We 
find these identical subjects, collectively or separately, figured 
on other caskets, and in a manner so similar, that they were 
evidently copied from one model. In the first place there 
exists another casket, of which a rather rude engraving was 
given in Carter’s “ Ancient Sculpture,” and which is now pre- 
served in the museum of the late Sir Samuel Meyrick, which 
contains the same subjects, arranged in the same order, and so 
similar in design that we might have supposed it the same 

casket, but for a variation in one subject. I have some reason 

for suspecting that another casket in the same collection con- 
tains some of the same subjects. A similar casket, apparently 
then existing in some collection in Italy, and engraved by Gori 
in his Thesaurus Diptychorum, contained the subjects taken 
from the romance of Lancelot, with the variation that the three 
ladies are introduced in the same compartment with Lancelot 
in the cart, and that he is engaged, as in the romance, with 
two lions ; and it has the siege of the castle of love as here on 
the lid, but the other subjects are different, one side being taken 
up with subjects from the romance of “ Valentine and Orson.” 
The siege of the castle of love is found, perhaps, more fre- 
quently than any of the others. In the sixteenth volume of the 
“ Archeologia” a plate of ivory was engraved with a carving of 
this subject treated in nearly the same manner, but showing 
the moment in which the knights make themselves masters of 
the fortress, and are received with open arms by its defenders ; 
and a similar plate of ivory, with the same subject, engraved in 
Du Sommerard’s Album, shows that this article was the back 
of amirror. The same subject appears in one of the illumina- 
tions of the now celebrated Louttrel Psalter. The lay of 
Aristotle and the legend of the Unicorn are of still more 
frequent occurrence. 

The circumstance of this repetition of the same subjects 
and the same designs is a curious phenomenon in the history 
of Medizval art. It shows that there was one common origin 

for certain classes of artistical productions—a principal school, 
from which, probably, not only the practice of the art, but the 
particular series of subjects to be engraved, were derived, and 
these were varied, perhaps, according to established rules, on 
which a careful comparison of such relics as that now before 
us may throw some light. The same practice is traced in other 
lines of Medizeval art, and offers a question well worthy of 
minute examination. 

I will conclude with pointing out a singular circumstance 
connected with this particular subject. A few of these romance 
subjects are found sculptured on buildings, and even in 
churches. The legend of the Unicorn is met with on archi- 
tectural monuments, and the lay of Aristotle is sculptured on the 
masonry of the cathedral of Lyons, and on the stalls of that of 
Rouen. In the church of St. Pierre, at Caen, there is a capital 


, 


of a column of the beginning of the fourteenth century, about 
the date of our casket, on which the sculptor has represented 
part of this same series of subjects, and under the same forms. 
There we have Lancelot in the cart, the passage of the bridge of 
the sword, and the combat of the lions, joined with the legend. 
of the Unicorn, the lay of Aristotle, and a somewhat similar 
romance connected with the name of Virgil. It would seem as 
if the stone sculptor had obtained, among his other designs 
belonging to his own class of artists, a copy of this particular set 
of the artist from whose hands we derive the ivory caskets. 


THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE Fine Art section of the forthcoming exhibition s 
intended to be made specially interesting and attractive, 
and it is expected that the most distinguished artists, not only 
of Great Britain, but of the continent, will be represented. 
The committee propose to award diplomas, and these will not 
be confined to works in the actual possession of artists, but wilk 
also apply to those obtained on loan, so that a large and 
valuable collection of paintings is likely to be secured. The 
picture courts, in which will be shown oil and water-colour 
paintings, photographs, architectural drawings, and sculpture,, 
will surround the permanent buildings forming the main 
entrance to the exhibition, and will extend to 600 feet in length 
and 300 feet in width. The doors from this court open into the 
grand central court, in which bands will perform during the day 
and evening. The committee also contemplate an Art Union 
in connection with this section, the amount realised from the 
sale of tickets, less a percentage for expenses, being set aside: 
to purchase works of art as prizes. 

The work in connection with the exhibition is making very 
satisfactory progress. The temporary buildings are now nearly 
completed. The “Old Edinburgh” portion is considerably 
advanced ; and while only a small portion of the permanent 
building has been erected, the iron pillars, &c., at Messrs. 
Arrol’s works in Glasgow are nearly finished, and in a short 
time the iron portion of the building will be put together. A 
number of large manufacturers have already lodged their appli- 
cations for space, and many of them offer to exhibit the process: 
of manufacture of their exhibits, which will be a very interesting 
feature of the exhibition. With regard to the “ Old Edinburgh” 
section, there are already more applications for shops than there 
is accommodation for. The applications in the artisans’ and 
ladies’ sections are increasing daily, and in the other part of 
the buildings there is a daily average of space applied for of 
2,000 feet, not only from intending exhibitors in Scotland, but also 
from other parts of the kingdom and abroad. The Council are 
beginning to fear that there will not be sufficient space for the 
exhibits that will be offered. In addition to Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Greenock, other towns are already making the necessary 
arrangements for having a trophy of the manufactures of the 
respective districts in which these towns are situated. 


CHURCH BUILDING IN NORTHAMPTON. 


HE report of the Archzeological Societies of Northamptom 

and Oakham states that although a great number of 
churches in the archdeaconries have been under restoration 
during the past year, the committee have had under their con- 
sideration the plans proposed to be executed in some intérest- 
ing buildings just at the close of the preceding year. Plans for 
the restoration of Moulton Church were laid before them. 
The improvements contemplated were thorough and extensive, 
but owing to the great cost involved only a portion can be: 
carried out at present. The committee, however, are glad to 
learn that substantial and important alterations are in progress, 
and they trust that the promoters of the scheme may ultimately 
be enabled to carry out the designs of their architect in their 
completeness. Plans for the restoration of Tansor Church 
(near Oundle) were laid before the committee in June last by 
the Rev. J. Richards, rector. Tansor has probably long been 
known to the members of the society as one of the most in- 
teresting in the district in which it is situated. It would 
perhaps be impossible to find another church of equal interest in 
the county which stood in such great need of repairs. The plans. 
were prepared by Mr. E. Christian, who described the church as 
of considerable architectural interest, owing to the various dates. 
of its erection, the breadth and strength of proportion in some of 
its parts, and the beauty and delicacy of many of its details. A 
large portion of the church was built, Mr. Christian states, in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, and the remainder of the 
church in the thirteenth century. The plans submitted 
appeared to the committee to call for no special comment. In 
the month of August the plans of Clipstone Church were 


< 


exhibited by the Rev. F. C. Blyth, showing that a general 
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restoration of this church, amounting almost to a rebuilding, 
was in contemplation. The plans, prepared by Mr. Reeve, 
called for no suggestions, excepting in reference to the seats, 
which were shown as having sloping backs, which in the 
opinion of the committee are always unsatisfactory in appear- 
ance, while at the same time they add little or nothing to the 
comfort or convenience of the worshippers. This restoration 
is in full progress, and will probably be completed in the 
spring of next year. Although not coming in any way under 
the consideration of the committee, it may be mentioned that 
the cathedral of the diocese is now rapidly regaining its 
ancient form of beauty, and that the rebuilding is of so solid 
and substantial a nature as to leave no doubt of its permanent 
stability. Every lover of architecture must rejoice that this 
fine building has been rescued from impending ruin. It may 
also be worth while to notice that the Northampton Eleanor 
Cross is having an entirely new set of steps of Derbyshire 
grit, a very beautiful stone, which harmonises well with the 
cross itself, and that no other restoration is at present con- 
templated. 

The offices of the society have been removed to 8 Abington 
Street, Northampton. The Rev. H. J. Rigge, who had for 
many years filled the office of librarian, has resigned, but still 
retains his place on the committee. The office of librarian has 
been accepted by the Rev. Dr. Sanders, and Mr. S. J. Newman 
has been appointed curator. 


THE MEMEL TIMBER TRADE, 


HE English Vice-Consul in his last report says :—The 
expectations of an improvement in this, for Memel, so ex- 
ceedingly important trade have not been fulfilled—the demand 
was dull and prices depressed. The English market especially 
showed no inclination to pay the prices our merchants required ; 
only in autumn some more lively transactions in oak staves could 
be effected, whilst the other sorts of timber remain neglected. 
To France and more distant countries an increase in sales took 
place compared with former years. The mild winter permitted 
loading to commence early, and favoured by the ruling low 
freights even an increase in shipments was observable. 

The new supplies which arrived here in the autumn from 
Poland represented a value of 345,800/.. whereas in 1883 the 
value was 441,970/. The arrival in 1884 was in all respects 
smaller than in former years, owing to the proportionally low 
prices which could be paid, owing to the reduced rates ruling in 
the foreign markets. 

The value of all the timber exported was 507,450/. against 
614,200/. in 1883. The shipments were effected in 583 sailing 
vessels and 90 steamships, with 153,207 registered tons, against 
647 sailing vessels and 140 steamships, with 197,804 registered 
tons in the preceding year. ‘ 

In Appendix B, under No. III., “Imports by the River,” is 
to be found a specification of the arrivals from Poland. Here 
I have only to make some remarks on the sundry articles 
mentioned therein. 

fir and Pine Beains.—In the beginning of the year it was 
impossible to sell at prices which would yield a satisfactory 


profit, and the more the year advanced dealers had to give way | 


to more reduced rates, in order to clear off their old stocks. 
The prices obtainable were 43s. for second middle, average 
length 26 feet to 27 feet, but soon declined to 39s. per.load. 
For Mauerlatten 355.; later only 305. were paid. 

fir and Pine Logs.--The old stock of sawn goods carried 
over from 1883 was realised for the most part during the 
summer, and not without leaving some profit. In the shipments 
to Great Britain a decrease took place, whereas Germany, 
Folland, and France purchased in larger quantities than in 
former years. The second sort of fir planches fetched at first 
77. 5s., later only 62 155. to 77. per standard ; the third 1Z less. 
Pine planches were disposed of at Ios. to 15s. cheaper. The 
demand for 24 by 11 inch pine planches, which were very much 
asked for in the preceding years, slackened. 

fir Sleepers.—Business in this article has not been 
remunerative. Much less was exported than in 1883, especially 
Owing to the competition of the Russian port of Riga, from 
where sales at lower rates were effected than the merchants here 
could agree to. In spring 27s. per load, free on board, could be 
obtained, but later declined to 255. 

Oak Staves.—The supply coming down from Poland 
amounted to 816,669 pieces, against 1,079,640 in 1883. The 
summer sales were made at 150/. to 170/. per mille for crown 
staves in suitable dimensions. In autumn a more lively de- 
mand was observable in England, especially for unwatered 
staves ; other sorts were not very much asked for. For suitable 
sorts the price advanced to 18o/. per mille, including free 
delivery on board, freight, and insurance to England. 

Oak Beams were sold at 32. tos. to 4/7. for crown per load, 
yet business was difficult to be effected owing to the insufficient 


dimensions. The supply amounted to 42,000 cubic feet, and 
was paid with Is. to Is. 3d. per cubic foot. ; 

Oak Warnscots.—s,169 pieces were exported, against 7,450 
in 1883. The old stock was cleared off at about 4s. 6d. to 5s. 
per foot crown, 35. 3¢. to 3s. 9d. for second sort. The new 
supply consisted of 3,163 pieces, reduced to 18 feet. The price 
paid was 27. 15s. to 3/. 7s. per 18 feet. 

Oak Sawn Goods.—Business 
during the whole year; only some sales in planches, deals, and 
planchetts to France were effected at prices which left little 
gain. The reason of the decline in these goods, formerly in 
such demand, is to be found in the great competition of the 
neighbouring ports. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY IN. GERMANY. 
DESPATCH dated October 1, 1885, from Sir E.. B. 


in these articles was flat - 


Malet, the Ambassador at Berlin, to the Marquis of . 
Salisbury, treats of the new Workmen’s’ Accidents Insurance j; 


Law of Germany as follows :— 

In accordance with the enactments of an Imperial decree, 
of the 25th ult., the Workmen’s Accidents Insurance Law of 
July 6, 1884, comes into force to-day, for the whole German 
Empire, with the extensions given to it by the subsequent law 
of May 28, 1885. This law formed the second and most 
important part of the great socio-political measure foreshadowed 
in the Imperial message to the Reichstag on November 17, 


1881, and has ever since been occupying the attention of the ~ 


public and Legislature. 

As appears from Lord Ampthill’s despatch of. January 9, 
1884, the benefits of the law submitted Jast year to the Reichstag 
were to be extended only to a limited portion of the working- 
class engaged by private employers in industries where risks of 
accident were most frequent, but the law in its original form 
did not apply to workmen in Government employ. The scheme 
was essentially a tentative one, but the machinery by which it 
was to be put into execution was purposely constructed on a 
basis sufficiently broad to admit of a much larger exténsion of 
the scope of the law in case the experiment met with success 
and a cordial response in the country. This result having now 
apparently been placed beyond doubt, the law of May 28 ex- 


tended the provisions of the insurance law to workmen employed — 


in the postal, telegraph, and railway services of the German 
States, to the administration of the Imperial navy and army, 
including the workmen employed on buildings undertaken by 
those administrations. 


The general features of the law were explained in Lord. 


Ampthill’s despatch above referred to, and as I understand that 
Her Majesty’s Government have had the advantage of acquiring 
full information of the working details of the scheme from the 


evidence tendered by Dr. Aschrott to a Select Committee of 


the House of Commons in London, it will be unnecessary for 
me to enter into further explanation of the somewhat compli- 
cated constitution of the Corporative Bodies of Employers, or 
of the Central Assurance Department of the Empire, at Berlin, 
under whose supervision they are placed. 

It will be sufficient to recapitulate the chief features in 
which the Workmen’s Accidents Insurance Law differs from 
that for the insurance of workmen against illness, the details of 
which were very clearly explained in Sir John Walsham’s 
despatch of June to, 1883. By both measures the insurance is 
compulsory, but by the latter the workmen contribute a pro- 
portion of the funds; in the former (the Accidents” Insurance 
Law) the cost of insurance is borne entirely by the employers, 
who have, in their corporations, been left the initiative in assess- 
ing the proportion to be borne by each employer of the costs 
occasioned by accidents in his trade. The State, at the same 
time, has provided sufficient safeguards to prevent any em- 
ployer from evading his full liability in this respect. The con- 
necting link between the two measures is the provision in the 
second Law, by which the cost of relief and medical treat- 
ment will, in the case of accidents as well as sickness, fall 
during the first three months of disability on the funds 
of the insurance against sickness scheme, the. funds to 
be collected under the Accidents Insurance Law being 
only called into requisition at the commencement of the 
thirteenth week after the accident has occurred. It will be 
remembered how indefatigably the Chancellor of the Empire 
has laboured at the task of preparing this bold and comprehen- 
sive social scheme, in which his Imperial master evinced so 
keen an interest in the speech from the throne on November 
17, 1881. Received at the outset with great scepticism, not to 
say ridicule, by a great majority in the country, to-day, when 
it has been successfully launched into action, it is hailed by the 
press of very different sections of political opinion with the 
greatest enthusiasm as one of the most important social 
achievements of the present age, and sanguine predictions are 
confidently expressed that it will contribute more than any 
other internal measure to perpetuate the fame and popularity 
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of the Imperial Chancellor, and to counteract the dangerous 
agitations of the social democrats among the working-classes. 

The German Emperor and Prince Bismarck have both pub- 
licly expressed a hope that they may be spared to carry on still 
further the measures of social relief which they have been 
chiefly interested in inaugurating, and they look forward to a 
time when, in return for the severe call made on the working- 
classes in the interest of the defence of the Empire, the 
Empire will be ina position to secure to them not only tem- 
porary support in sickness or accident, but some provision for 
the days when old age or infirmity have rendered them in- 
capable of maintaining themselves by their labour. 


Federation of Architectural Bodies. 


Srtr,—Although the present agitation in favour of the 
federation of other architectural societies with the Institute 
will not probably result in any practical end, it is not surely 
advisable that the opponents to the movement should on that 
account maintain silence on the question. No one has so far 
placed on record what seems to me the inseparable objection 
to any scheme of federation such as would be of real advantage 
to the profession, and I would venture, without touching on any 
questions of detail, to mention the two leading reasons why 
this “Hope of English Architects” is neither desirable nor 
possible. The subject must be considered in two directions: 
from that of the Institute, with whom other societies are to be 
federated, and from that of the societies whose consent to 
federation will have to be obtained. All will concede that 
with no other body than the Institute can there be any ques- 
tion of union, for no other has the right by tradition, influence, 
age, or dignity to arrogate to itself such a position of command 
as could give it the smallest claim to lead in a matter of so 
much importance to the profession. Supposing, then, the 
Institute to be seriously discussing the question of federation, 
it is evident that it would be rightfully condemned if its first 
consideration was not to secure for itself the certainty that the 
success of such a movement should not lower its own position 
by any relaxation of the high standard of professional conduct 
which it very properly seeks to impose upon its members. At 
present, too, its doors are partially, soon will be nearly wholly, 
closed against entrants who have not by examination proved 
their several claims to admission. It would not then be 
possible for it to admit to any useful union with itself societies 
whose members had not successfully submitted themselves to 
the same ordeal; and though this is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, one fails to see why members of such bodies 
should content themselves with collective affiliation with the 
Institute, when it would then be. in their power to claim 
individual membership. For the Institute to abate anything 
- of the standard it sets up for its own members, in the case of 
members of the societies federated with it, and exerting 
‘nfluence in the control of its affairs, would be to weaken its 
own power, and lower the position which it takes as the head 
of English architects. From the point of view of the Institute 
it would not be wise or politic for it to admit other societies 
into affiliation with it, except under conditions to which it is not 
probable they would be inclined to submit themselves. Sup- 
posing this necessary preliminary to be successfully attained, | 
yet fail to see that an effective union of the Institute with other 
societies would not act detrimentally to the work and liberty 
of these latter. It is clear that the Institute could not 
admit to federation with itself any combination of archi- 
tects without reserving the right of interference in some 
form with their actions, at least say the right to veto any 
policy proposed by any such bodies which it might 
consider would act detrimentally to the general welfare of 
English architecture. To permit affiliation under any condition 
less stringent than this would be for it to hopelessly lose 
dignity and position, and to allow itself to become less power- 
fal and influential than it is even now. Yet would other 
societies submit readily to even this restriction in their freedom 
of action? The policy advocated might be one open to con- 
siderable question ; might be reasonably held to be beneficial 
by some, and yet as reasonably doubted by the Institute, which 
always, perhaps properly, hangs back from furthering, except 
under pressure, any measure of reform. Federation, if brought 
about, would last just so long as no strain of this kind was 
placed on the system, and would survive no longer. The 
Institute in our profession occupies much the position of the 
House of Peers in Parliament—a useful buffer between pro- 
gress and stagnation—one that we could ill dispense with, but 
to which we certainly have no justification in experience to look 
to for the initiation of changes however desirable or however 
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necessary. The work of the Institute and that of other bodies 
is distinct, and is practically effective in proportion to their 
independence of each other’s control. The duty of provincial 
and unchartered architectural societies is to be active and 
enterprising, searching after better ways of education, of pro- 
fessional practice, of guarding the rights and interests of the 
profession, untrammelled by the sense of responsibility which 
always has and should rest on the Institute. The duty of the 
latter body is to be wisely receptive of suggestions, but guardedly 
prudent lest rash valour should outrun discretion, and hasty legis- 
lation lead to damaging retrogression. It isa duty which it has no 
doubt performed too well in the past, but the fault is one that 
can be condoned for more readily than one in the direction of 
ill-directed zeal. Coalition can do nothing but harm by fetter- 
ing needlessly the special prerogatives of each party, and by 
fusing the particular characteristics of each destroy the vitality 
of both. I feel sure that the society over which I have the 
honour to preside would not willingly, for the sake of any high- 
sounding scheme of federation, renounce one iota of the liberty 
which it now enjoys, and which has enabled it to make pro- 
gress certainly impossible had it been throttled by the neces- 
sity of having its actions supervised by some authority higher 
than its own. Leave the independent societies to do their own 
work in their own way. It has in most cases been well and 
wisely done in the past, and there is no reason to believe— 
many reasons to doubt—that it would be better accomplished 
if it had to be performed under the cumbrous and unwieldy 
regulations of a national federation of architectural societies. 
That the Institute requires strengthening and making repre- 
sentative of national interests we shall all admit. That cannot 
be brought about by any scheme of federation half so effectively 
as by sweeping into the ranks of its members all the. honour- 
able men of the profession. 

The adoption of the new charter, the principles of which 
are already sanctioned, will, I venture to prophesy, do this 
effectively in very few years, aid destroy in the most desirable 
of ways all need for federation with other societies. For the 
moment the uncertainty which is the result of pending changes 
paralyses the progress of the Institute, but I do not doubt 
that the definite settlement of the present agitation will 
strengthen the roll-call of the Institute far beyond the expecta- 
tions of even the most ardent supporters of the new charter. 
An Institute embracing the majority of true architects, and 
able to speak as nationally representative of the profession, is 
infinitely to be preferred to any conglomeration of heterogeneous 
atoms, whose union would be at all times doubtful, and whose 
possible disputes might do irretrievable damage. The atten- 
tion of all architects should be concentrated on the one policy 
of strengthening the Institute itself, and their aim should not 
be diverted from this by any captivating scheme of federation, 
the accomplishment of which involves exceptional difficulties, 
and the benefits of which, if ever accomplished, are more than 
questionable. 

J. WREGHITT CONNON. 


ART SCHOOLS. 


Gloucester.—The annual address of Mr. Gambier Parry, 
the President of this school, is always anticipated with interest. 
At the meeting on the 16thinst., Mr. Gambier Parry said it had 
been his lot to preside over that school for more than twenty- 
five years, and he had frequently addressed them on art 
matters, so that he had exhausted the subjects upon which he 
might talk. Sometimes he had taken the pains to give them a 
written address ; he had not done so on that occasion, nor did 
he intend to make along speech. Instead of a set address he 
would say a few words in a familiar way to the students. Many 
thought that the great stress which was laid upon careful copy- 
ing was unnecessary, and complained of pupils being kept so 
long at elementary work. But he wished them to remember 
that while they were drawing they were doing a great deal more 
than drawing ; they were unconsciously engaged in thinking, ” 
and ideas arose which left something behind them. Taking 
their outline drawings, they consisted of lines and curves, 
which meant contrast, and contrast refreshed the mind by 
change. That was why contrast was the greatest element of 
art of all kinds. They got to understand that while a straight 
line represented quietude, forms of curves were forms of 
movement, curves representing motion, so that a broken- 
backed curve meant an impossibility. Such knowledge as 
this led to the foundation of art study. These were details 
that came in very often, whether the work done was out- 
line, form, or colour. Old Paganini, the great violinist, said 
when about to die that he was just beginning to know some- 
thing of the violin ; so with art, the oldest artist, with all his 
knowledge, could only say he was just beginning to know some- 
thing of art. Let them never be self-satisfied, but try and find 
fault, not so as to quench enthusiasm, which was most neces- 
sary to the artist, but in order to reach a higher eminence. 
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He must tell them that there was among many of the pupils a 
steat want of knowledge of the principles of colour. Many 
hardly realised what a difference there was between trans- 
parent and opaque colour ; how transparent shades were and 
how Opaque lights were. One of the great advantages of 
studying in galleries the works of great painters was that this 
and other lessons might be learnt with regard to manipulation. 
Technical experience was necessary in the management of 
colours, and they could not take too much pains in gaining this, 
and in studying what other painters had done. Then colour 
presented another difficulty in the effect it produced upon con- 
tiguous colour. Only observation would explain this. He 
wanted them in all they did to exercise thought. One of the 
best pieces of advice he had had from a master was never to 
try and paint a thing until he understood it as much as possible. 
When they had a scene before them and decided what 
they would enclose in their picture, let them drink it in, 
and think it all through, and understand what it was. And 
when they had thoroughly mastered it they could set to work. 
They would find the more they understood their picture 
the better they would paint it. In taking the subject of form, 
perhaps some of them might be surprised when he told them 
that the way to secure form in drawing was to pay attention to 
the shapes of the shadows. By that they produced the effect 
of form, and they must study that with the greatest attention. 
All these smaller Preliminary things would try their patience, 
but they could never attain to the higher grades without care- 
fully going through them. The chief and most beautiful of 
forms was the human figure, and he was most anxious that art 
schools should pay the greatest attention to figure-drawing — 
the human figure and animal figures. In this foreigners often 
beat us. He hoped they would not be offended by his saying 
that they often drew figures without knowing anything about 
figure-drawing. Before they drew such a simple subject as a 
vase they were put through their facings, and had to learn how 
to draw outlines and shading, &c. How, then, could they 
expect to.be able to do figure-drawing, which was so much 
more difficult, without going through all the necessary prepara- 
tion? Mr. Parry made some further remarks on this point, and 
explained how necessary in figure-drawing was a knowledge 
of the muscles and bones, so that the true form of the figure 
might be given, whatever might be the position in which it was 
represented. In drawing they must aim to express feeling, and 
Study the difference between life and death. The effect of life 


i a figure could only be represented by the expression of 
movement. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Newlyn, Cornwall.—Contracts 
the erection and completion of the 
to St. Peter’s Church, Newlyn West, 
south aisle and transept built in 1862. 
Penzance, is the architect. 


©" Hereford.—The restoration of the spire of All Saints 
_ Church has been completed. The work has been carried out 
by Mr. W elsh, builder, Hereford, under the direction of Mr. 
Nicholson, diocesan architect, Hereford. 


_ ,Salwarpe.—The parish church has been reopened after 
being restored. The work has been executed by Mr. Folland, 
of Birmingham, under the direction of Mr. J. A. Chatwin. 


Remenham.—A lych-gate has recently been erected at 
Remenham Church by Mr. Noble, to the memory of his 
youngest daughter, Miss Violet Constance Noble. The struc- 
ture is of massive oak, on red brick and stone dwarf walls, with 
a gabled roof, surrounded on each front with oak crosses. The 
design is in the Perpendicular style, and has been executed by 
Mr. Clements, of Henley, from the drawings and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Cole A. Adams, architect. The carving 
of the Inscription, enriched panels, &c., was done by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, of Westminster Bridge Road. 


have been signed for 
north aisle and transept 
to correspond with the 

Mr. J. Wm. Trounson, 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


Tile Pavement in All Saints, Maidstone.—While the 
workmen engaged in the restoration of All Saints Church were 
removing the flooring, they discovered at a depth of about 
12} inches, in the south portion of the nave, a portion of tiled 
pavement, evidently of great antiquity, but a portion of which 
Was in an admirable state of preservation. Specimens of the 
pavement were forwarded to Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., under 
whose direction the church is being restored. Mr. Pearson 
‘expresses the opinion that they are part of the flooring of the 
thirteenth-century church—St. Mary’s—which stood upon the 
site. From the situation of the tiles they may have been 
originally laid down in a passage leading between the north 
and south doors. Some of the tiles bear the arms of the 
adjacent college, others a small chevron, and others again 


a lion and chequer or a fleur-de-lis. It is most probable that 
other portions of this tiled pavement have existed, but have at 
various times been broken up or removed when the numerous 
vaults under the church were excavated. The tiles are to be 
cleaned and mounted on a slate slab in the exact order in 
which they were found. It may also be mentioned that two 
leaden coffins have been discovered at the east end of the 
south aisle, one of them being only 9 inches: below the surface 
with only a soil covering. The restoration of the church is now 
rapidly approaching completion, the roof being finished, and 
the heating apparatus is being laid. 


dddas 


GENERAL. 


Mr. A. S. Murray is to deliver a course of six lectures on 
sculpture at the Royal Academy, in February. 

Mr. E. Preston Willins, A.R.I.B.A. has bsen elected 
Diocesan Surveyor of Ecclesiastical Dilapidations for the 
diocese of Norwich, at a meeting of the bishop, archdeacons, 
and rural deans. 

The Design by Mr. Charles Draper, county surveyor for 
Wicklow, has been selected in the competition for the new 
assembly hall for Wicklow. 

MM. Chenavard, the historical painter, of Lyons, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the French Academy of Fine 
Arts, in the section of painting. M. Fache, a professor at 
Valenciennes, is the new addition to the section of sculpture. 

M. Hersent, the contractor for public works, has been 
elected president of the French Society of Civil Engineers. 


Mr. H. Currey has been retained as professional witness 
on behalf of the Metropolitan Board in the proceedings which 
are to be taken on account of alleged defects in Humphreys 
Hall, Knightsbridge. 

The Dunfermline Art Club will open an exhibition of 
pictures on the 3oth inst. 

The Exhibition of the Scottish Society of Water-colour 
Painters, Glasgow, closed on Saturday last. The pictures sold, 
amounting to 118, realised over 1,700/. 


A Stained-glass Window is to be placed in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Eccles, in memory of the late Bishop Fraser. 


Mr. W. M‘Ewan, of Edinburgh, has presented to the 
National Gallery of Scotland two pictures by the Dutch 
painter Frank Hals, one being the portrait of a burgomaster, 
and the other a burgomaster’s wife. 


A Paper on the “Destructive Distillation of Wood” was 
read by Mr. T. W. Drinkwater at the meeting of the Edinburgh 
Association of Science and Art on Monday evening. 


Mr. John Mossman, of Glasgow, the sculptor, was elected 
an honorary member of the Royal Scottish Academy on the 
16th inst. 


The Exhibition of Industry and Art, at Aberdeen, will be 
opened on the 31st inst. 

The Restoration Committee, in consequence of the 
serious condition of the west choir of Worms Cathedral, have 
made a national appeal for funds to carry out an effectual 
restoration. 

The Common Council have approved of the plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Horace Jones for the new City of London Court, 
which is to be constructed at a cost of about 17,000/., if stone 
be used instead of brick, and exclusive of fittings. ~» 


The Private Bills of which copies have been lodged under 
the Standing Orders number 195. If compared with last 
year’s number, there is a decrease of fifty-eight. 


The Ancient Buildings in Linlithgow, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Knight Templars, have been removed in spite of 
all the efforts made to save them. 

Berkshire Archzeological and Architectural Society.— 
In the recent competition organised by this society for measured 
drawings of any ancient building or part of a building in the 
county of Berks, the first prize of three guineas was awarded 
to W. Rowland Howell fora set of drawings illustrating St. 
Nicholas Church, Newbury. For the second prize of two 
guineas the judges considered that the drawings of the rood 
screen of Warfield Church, and of the Ward Monument in 
Hurst Church, submitted by Arthur E. Permain and the draw- 
ings of Childrey Church, near Wantage, by Frederick Musto, 
were of equal merit, but gave the prize to the former on account 
of his being the younger student, and at the same time awarded 
Frederick Musto a special prize of one guinea as a recognition 
of the merit shown by his work. 


Money Saved.—Adopt Chappuis’ daylight reflectors, to 
supersede gas or lamp light during the day. They are univer- 
sally used, from gentlemen’s houses to workmen’s shops or 
dwelling-places. (A.) Chappuis, patentee, 69 Fleet Street, 
London, 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


* * As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


‘Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under . : 4 : 40) 2426 
For every Additional Line . Oro 6 
For Quarter Page . 210 0 
For Half Page 3 : 5 5 AuTO. 0 
For a Page : : : : . Be cre) vitey ene} 


‘On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, at the Office, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWITH.—Designs, &c., are invited for Building 
University College. The Hon. Secretaries of the University 
College of Wales, Lonsdale Chambers, 27 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 23.—Plans, &c., are invited 
by the Guardians for the Erection of an Infectious Hospital, 
Long Ditton, in Three Blocks. Premiums of 20/., 15/., and Io. 
Mr. James Edgell, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, 
St. James’s Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 


LONDON —Designs are invited for the Rebuilding of the 
Wanderers’ Club at the Corner of Pall Mall and Waterloo 
Place. The Secretary. 

NEWHAVEN.—Jan. 14.—Reports and Plans are invited by 
the Newhaven Local Board for the Construction of System of 
Drainage for 10,000 Inhabitants. Premium of 50. offered for 
Report and Plan selected. Mr. Oswald Bird, Clerk, Local 
Board Office, Newhaven. 


OLDHAM.—Jan. 30.—Designs are invited by the Baths 
Committee for a New Front to the Union Street Baths, Care- 
taker’s House, Ladies’ Plunge Bath, Waiting-rooms, and Wash- 
baths, proposed to be erected. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Oldham. 

WALTON-LE-DALE.—Jan. 31.—Premiums of 50/. and of 30/. 
offered by the Local Board for the best and second best 
Schemes for Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Messrs. W. R. 
& R. Ascroft, Clerks to the Board, 35 Winckley Square, 
Preston. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—Dec. 25.—For Building Dwelling-house and 
Steading of Offices at Brae of Pitrodels. Mr. Alexander Adam, 
Land Surveyor, 20 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 

ABERDEEN.—Dec. 31.—For Building Policé~Stables and 
Supply of Fittings on the Harbour Reclaimed Ground. Messrs. 
W. & J. Smith, Architects, 148 King Street, Aberdeen. _ 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Dec. 28.—For Building Public- 
house. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 


GOLD MEDAL, Health Exhibition, 1884, after the most careful and exhaustive tests. 


arket. Obtain List, post free, and read through the various Testimonials. 
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All ARCHITECTS should have our Catalogue, post free, of INVENTIONS in WINDOW APPLIANCES. 


SILVER MEDAL AT 


INVENTIONS, 


Gs AND NOTE 


Their Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener, which has no rival. 
Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 

Reversible Pivot Windows for Cleaning outside from inside. 
Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or any number of Lights. 


EE. & J. WE. VERITY, 


98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.; 54, 56, 58 CALL LANE, LEEDS; 58 HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Ayr.—Jan. 2.—For Laying Cast-iron Water Pipes from 


Loch Finlas. Mr. James Wilson, C.E,, Greenock. 


BALLYDUFF.—Dec. 28.—For Building Iron Bridge over the 
Mr. R. H. Power, Secretary to the Grand 


River Blackwater. 
Jury, Court House, Waterford. 

BARNSTAPLE.—For Building Villa Residence. Mr. 
Thorne, Architect, Cross Street, Barnstaple. 


BEAUMARIS.—Jan. 4.—For Construction of Works of 
Messrs. Shone 


Sewerage (Shone Hydro-pneumatic system). 
& Ault, C.E., 4 Westminster Chambers, S.W. 


BLACKWALL.—Dec. 31.—For Building Store House and 
Offices, Extension of Tramway, and Raising Surface of Wharf 
Mr. J. Inglis, Secretary, Trinity House, 


at Trinity Wharf. 
London. 


BOROUGHBRIDGE.—Jan. 4.—For Fencing, . Gates, 


. S. Capes, Clerk to the Burial Board, Boroughbridge. 


BRIDGEND.—Jan. 13.—For Construction of two Gasholders 
Messrs. Giles & Gough, Architects, 28 Craven 


and Apparatus. 
Street, Charing Cross. 


BRIMPTON.—Dec. 30.—For Building Residence. Mr. 


Walter H. Bell, Architect, 31 Cheap Street, Newbury, 


BROMLEY.—F or Additions to School of Art. Messrs. Potts, 


Sulman & Hennings, Architects, 1 Furnival’s Inn, E.C. 


CAMBERWELL.—Dec. 28.—For Repairs to Nineteen Houses. 


Mr. R. Bennett, 1 Trump Street, Cheapside. 


CARDIFF. — Dec. 26.— For Building Police Station at 
Cadoxton-juxta-Barry. Mr. T. M. Franklen, Clerk of the 


Peace, Cardiff. 


COLNE.—Feb. 2.—For the Ironwork for a Bridge at Water- 
side, 21 feet wide and 67 feet span, for the Colne and Marsden 
Local Board. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, 


Manchester. 


COoLNE.—Feb. 2.—For Building River Retaining and 
Boundary Walls, and Abutments for Bridge, Formation of Road, 
Providing and Laying 315 yards of Iron Pipes, 27 inches 
Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 


diameter, and Works in connection. 
83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


DORKING.—Jan. 18.—For Construction of Sewage Outfall 
Messrs. Smith & Austin, Engineers, 


and Disposal Works. 
Hertford. 


Established 1820.] 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


3 Silver and 4 Bronze Medals 


Soc} 
Nal and Walling), Laying Sanitary Pipes, &c. Mr, 


ELGIN.—For Forming Entrance to the Markets and other 
Works. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 


ELLAND.—Jan. 8.—For Alterations and Repairs to Four 
Dwelling-houses and Appurtenances, Elizabeth Street. Messrs. 
George Buckley & Son, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


_ EXETER.—Jan. 11.—For Proposed Alterations and Addi- 
tions to Old Post-office, Queen Street. Messrs. bat & 
Warren, Architects, 53 Queen Streét, Exeter, 


GLASGOW.—Jan. 9.—For Building Section of Hospital to be 
erected at Langside. Messrs. Campbell, Douglas & Sellars, 
Architects, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


GLASGOW.—Jan. 9.—For Forming Tunnel, 2,674 yards in 
Length, between the Valley of the Blane Water and Mugdock 
Service Reservoir, with Junction Aqueducts and other Works 
for Additional Aqueduct from Loch Katrine. Mr. Gale, the 
Engineer to the Commissioners, Waterworks Office, 23 Miller 
Street, Glasgow. 


GRAVESEND.—Jan. 1.—For Providing and Laying Cast-iron 
Pipes and other Works for Covering in Drains. Mr. W. E. 
Rhodes, Acting Surveyor, Town Hall, Gravesend. 


HALIFAX.—Jan. 5.—For Erection of Shed (covering 1,200 
yards), with Basement under, and Construction of Reservoir. 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s Buildings, 29 North- 
gate, Halifax. 

HASTINGS.—For Building Small Church, Clive Vale. 
Messrs. Elworthy & Son, Architects, tor London Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 7 

HEBBURN-ON-TYNE.—Jan. 16.—For Building Church to 
accommodate 586 persons. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, 
Alnwick. 


HEREFORD. —Jan. 4.— For Building Two Villas, Edgar 
Street. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 


INDIA OFFICE.—Dec. 29.—For Supply of Waggon Iron- 
work, The Director-General of Stores, India Office, West- 
minster. 


KENDAL.—Dec. 29.—For Additions to Aynam Mills. Mr. 
S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 


KINGSBRIDGE. — Dec. 28.—For Building Two Detached 
and Four Semi-detached Houses. Mr. J. Wills, Architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Derby. 


[Telephone No. 3,525. 
EXHIBITION, 1884. 


Awarded for Sanitary Appliances. 


HENRY SONOLLY, 


LodsaVvis ai; 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Call the attention of Architects, Surveyors, and Builders to the Patent “‘ Cerus”” Syphons, the advantages of which will be readily seen by the 


a” “CERUS” SYPHON TRAPS, 


No. 1.—“‘ Cerus”’ Syphon Trap with open mouth. 


accompanying Illustration. 


THE PATENT 


No. 2.—‘“ Cerus”’ Syphon Trap with closed mouth. 


These Syphons are made in all the sizes required for the Trade. 


All Caps in Earthenware can be fitted with STANFORD'S PATENT Jornts. Special Sizes made to order. The “Crerus” SypHons are exhibited in our Show Rooms, which are 
acknowledged to be the most complete Sanitary Show Rooms in the Trade, and being fitted up as in actual use, the perfectness of their action can be carefully Wien They may 


also be seen together with all the latest improvements of Sanitary specialities at the 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 
10 Baker Street, Portman Square, W.; 53 & 55 Hampstead Road; 169 & 171 Drummond Street, N.W. 
WAREHOUSES -—TO LME RS SQU ARE N.W. (Five Minutes’ Walk from Gower Street or Euston Stations). 
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SUPPLEMENT 


KIRKINTILLOCH.— Dec. 28. —For Providing and Laying 
Main, Intercepting and Outfall Sewers (53 miles), and Con- 
struction of Sewage Tanks, Carriers, &c., at Dryfield Farm. 
Mr. W. R. Copland, C.E., 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


LEE BRIDGE.—Dec. 31.—For Building Nine Houses. Mr. 
Joseph Wilson, Arehitect, Queen’s Road, Halifax. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 1.—For Repairs to Board Schools for one 
year. Mr. W. Lee, Clerk to the School Board, Leeds. 


LEICESTER.—Dec. 31.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes and 
Connections for twelve months. Mr. A. Colson, Engineer, Gas 
Offices, Leicester. 


LIVERPOOL.—Dec. 28.—For Stone-breaker to be Fixed 
Complete. Mr. J. Price, Surveyor to the Toxteth Park Local 
Board, Lark Lane, Liverpool. 


LLANWONNO.—Jan 5.—For Building Board Schools at 
Robertstown. Mr. S. Shipton, Clerk to the School Board, 
Penhriwceiber, Mountain Ash. 


LOCHWINNOCH. — Jan. 11.— For Constructing Reservoir, 
Filter, Tank, and other Works ; Providing and Laying about 
23 miles Cast-iron Pipes, from 5 to 2} inches diameter; Pro- 
viding and Fixing Valves, Hydrants, Street Wells, &c. Messrs. 
Niven & Haddin, C.E., 131 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

LONDON.—Jan. 2.—For Building Police-station, Canning 


Town. The Commissioner and Receiver of Police, 4 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 


MELDRUM.—Dec. 31.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Church. Messrs. Mathews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 


MILLOM.—Dec. 26.—For Construction of Timber Coal 
Depot with Galvanised Iron Roof at the Gasworks. Mr. W. T. 
Lawrence, Clerk to the Local Board, Millom. 


MOoRLEY.—Jan.-4.—For Building Villa Residence, Victoria 
Road. Mr. T. Av Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

NEWQuAY.—Jan. 7.—For Building Shop and Three Dwel- 
Ting-houses. Mr. W. Burley, Malpas, Truro. 


NEWSHAM.—Dec. 28.—For Extensive Alterations for the 
New Delaval Co-operative Society. Mr. R. Swindale, 
15 Double, New Delaval Colliery. 


Norwicu.—Jan. 11.—For Building Mortuary. Mr. J. 
Brockbank, City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Norwich. 


NoRTHAMPTON.—Jan. 4.—For Building Detached Hospital, 
Berry Wood Asylum, Northampton. Plans and Specifications 
at the Asylum. 


NORTHAMPTON.—Jan. 4.—For Building Wesleyan School 
Chapel, Kingsley Park. Mr. H. H. Dyer, Architect, St. 
Michael’s Road, Northampton. 

NorrinGHAM.—For Building Pair of Houses, Forest Road, 
Mr. H. Gill, Architect, Cobden Chambers, Pelham Street, 
Nottingham. 


RomsrEy.—Dec. 26.—For Sewage and Surface Drainage 
Works at the Workhouse. Mr. J. Allsop, Clerk to the Guar- 
dians, The Abbey, Romsey. 

SHEFFIELD.— Dec. 26.—F or Construction of Retort Vaults in 
Retort House, Effingham Street Station, for the Sheffield United 
Gas Company. Mr. H. Thomas, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SouTH LYNN:—For Building Hotel and Stables near 
Saddlebow Bridge. Mr. D. Clack, Building Surveyor, South 
Gates, Lynn. . 

STAFFORD.—Jan. 4.—For Supplying and_ Fixing Iron 
Fencing (268 yards), with 9 and 4-feet Gates. Mr. Jenkinson, 
Overseer for Common Lands, Stafford. 

STRABANE.—Dec. 29.—For Works of Water Supply Im- 
provement. Mr. J. E. Sharkie, Poor Law Office, Strabane. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Dec. 28.—For Building Eight Houses 
for the North Staffordshire Tramway Company. Mr. G. W.. 
Bradford, Architect, Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. 

WALSALL.—Jan. 13.—For Building Board School Offices 
in Bradford Street. Mr. S. Loxton, Architect, Park Street, 
Wallsall. : 

West BROMWICH.—Dec. 28.—For. Supply of Best Blue 
Paving Bricks (500,000).. Mr. J. T. Eayrs, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, West Bromwich. 

West HARTLEPOOL.—Dec. 24.—For Enlarging Upper 
Grade Board Schools. Mr. J. Garry; Architect, I Church 
Street, West Hartlepool. 

WiIsBECH.—Jan. 1.—For Building Post Office. The Post- 
master, Wisbech. ) 

YARMOUTH.—Jan. 5.—For Building House at Fleggburgh. 
Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, Great Yarmouth. 

YNysHIR.—Jan.—-For Building Baptist Chapel. Rev. FE. ‘om 
Parry, Ynyshir. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 
FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, & fA TESTIMONIAL. 
‘) 9 “4 % A ot : i 
Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. (2 Z ror Sans BREAKCLIFFE, BRAMLEY, NR. Leeps, February 7, 1854. 
- MENT, with Cord and Pulley as last. I may say those oe in my air 
3 are in every way satisfactory ; they work very easy, and are PERFECTLY NOISELESS. y joiner whe 
ite f d Testi Is ti 
TRAE REDUCED PRICE LIST mg mt cathe Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 5 
W & R . L E G G O i: “i fe WHOLESALE AGENTS, where large Windows may be seen working. 


Gentlemen,—Will you please send me another No. 8 SKYLIGHT ADJUST- 

From 5s. each. ; 
fixed them 'says they are SIMPLY PERFECTION, and I agree with him. JNO. KEENAN 
Bristol—A. Gardiner & Son. Manchester—Spink & Mallison, Blake Street, 


° Bradford—Henry Leggott & Co., Market Street. Stretford Road. Co., 24 Bath Street 
Greenock—Moreton & Kidd, Hunter Place. Scotland—Baird, Thompson & Co., au aces 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. London—Harry Pearce. 125 Great Portland St.,W. | Glasgow [gate Road. 


Leeds—J. E. Ellison, Victoria Square. Newcastle-on-Tyne—Walker & Emley, 42 West- 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (St. George's 
Patents), ON RENTAL FROM &0 
PER ANNUM, OR ON PURCHASE 
OUTRIGHT. 


GOWER-BELL PATENT TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM, ON RENTAL OR PUR- 
CHASE. 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING ON ST. GEORGE’S PATENTS 
or OTHER SYSTEMS FREE. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


A, F. ST. GEORGE, 


Electrician. 


Telephone Manufacturer and 
Patentee. 


Electric’ Light Contractor and 
Patentee. 


J 
g 


Price £12 12s. 


per pair. 
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 Handsomely beund in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 128. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


VOLUME XXXIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
4 Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


85 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
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TENDERS. 


For Building House 


FERNDALE. 
and Shop for the Ferndale Industrial 


Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. W. JONEs, Architect, 


Ferndale. 


BEVERLEY. John Dorey . ‘ : P ‘ : 4 .£492 I oO 
For Building Corn Exchange and Public Baths, Beverley. Mr. | . Morris Morris (accepted ) : : : . 46Tie to 
S. MUSGRAVE, Architect, 18 Trinity House Lane, Hull. Williams & Davies . tL a . s tye ch 
G. & D. PAPE, Beverley (accepted) . ‘ . £2,199 10 O 
on - HALIFAX. hia 
BRENT TOR. aS tena ! 
For Building Farmhouse at Rouden, Brent Tor, Devon. Mr. Boe tah pe Green Lane, Habits 1 ae 
W. N. SPOONER, Architect, Plymouth. Pivkles Ealifasel: j ; £344 0 0 
Thomas Harley . ; F : 3 : -£710 0 9 Darnes & Son, Halifax : : A 2 . 30 Sos 
John Reed . 4 ; ; . i * O75! OG Hudson, Halifax . : : ; ; : . | 304 ee 
Ss me Gace CORINTH MENON Stn ART AON 8. ae i & Brook & ‘Son, Halifax’, .. - .,.. |. s ¢ 2G eee 
illiam Doidge . 3 ; : . . . x : ‘fase Vacrenie ; ; dager a 
JOHN Bevan Brant Tor (accepted)  « . tags 0% G. & H, Tyson, Halifax (accepted) i eh 
Architect’s estimate . . . . - .480,. .0° 0 HANLEY. 
BURNOPPIELD. For Building Court of Quarter Sessions, and Public Slaughter- 
For Sewerage Works, Burnopfield. Mr. J. W. ROUNTHWAITE, houses with Machinery, for the Corporation, Hanley. 
Surveyor. Mr. JOSEPH LOBLEY, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Sur- 
Reynoldson & Johnson, Dilston . ‘ , «6,200.0 020 veyor. Quantities supplied. y oe 
S. Hall, Prudhoe-on-Tyne . : A : + 2A Gai ano Quarter Stsciage is ee 
T. Dixon, Fence Houses. ‘ : : Ve 2tCe pO N. Bennett, Burslem. ‘ : . £1,609 £960 
G. Rosson, Newcastle (accepted) . 2 *) 205 Aavano W. Collins, Longton . : i 1,597 044 
CARDIFF G. Ellis, Hanley . : : - 1,550 ee 
: : ‘ , : fe) 
For Building Twenty Cottages at Cathays, for the Cathays ee eee pe ? : ‘ ; Pass 777 
Workmen’s Cottage Company. Mr. JoHN P. JONES, J. Gallimore Neweastleut : f 1.450 853 
Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quantities by the H.&R. Inskip, Longton . . p 1.435 920 
Architect. ; J. Grosvenor, Tunstall . : / 9,420 925 
D. E. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : : . £3,070 © Oo E. Gibson, Tunstall . ; : 1,354 330 
j. Evans, Cardiff. , : ‘ ‘ 99,600 21 uO J. T. Clark, Hanley . ; _ 1,300 750 
James Allen, Cardiff. =. + + + + 3,500 © ©] ‘'T, Gopwin, Hanley (accepted) . 1,300 740 
Shepherd & Sons, Cardiff. . . + + 3,394 © 9) ‘1, Tildesley, Willenhall . 9. . — 950 
F.S. Lock, Cardifiy 5 oye ey as pen 31393 OO WT T-eonard, Hanley: |) #\iea et ieee gIo 
ation pet She iele colr tale "Ayes woe (° 2} Thos. Chatfield, Hanley 0. — 882 
. Thomas, Carditt . ° ‘ ‘ A <y12,9 > pee) : : : 840 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff . ‘ : : : ; 2,900.05 .0 Borough Barey ors G1 lad 1944 4 
L. Purnell, Cardiff . st raya : «2,790 ee Or nar vi ge. a oni gaaeee i 
S TN i e ; . eats am Hi one ! am Hi one!!! 
ee EE aie aaa a, cs a Stone of best quality and workmanship, apply to JOHN HANN & 
CORK. SON, Quarry Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 1837. 
For Building Dispensary and Residence, Millstreet, co. Cork. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany Wharf, Regent’s Park 
Murphy, Millstreet . . : . : - £933 0 Oo Basin, N.W. [ADvT. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 
GIBBARD’S PATENT 
RELIABLE WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Works: TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


NS ULENGE ot CONSTRUCTION and APPLIED 
MECHANICS. 


LECTURES now being delivered at EXETER HALL, by 
T, GRAHAM GRIBBLE, Esq., A.M.I.C.E. (Metropolitan Board 
of Works), wul be continued as an ADVANCED COURSE, com- 
mencing January , 1886. 

Mr, GRIBBLE wilt also give an ELEMENTARY COURSE of 
Lectures, illustrated by Models, Diagrams, Actual Experi- 
ments, &c. 

Complete Prospectus free from Mr. HOOPER, 372 Strand, Lon- 


London Drawing Office 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD AND Co.) 
' ESTABLISHED 1878. 
37, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Managing Director, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect & Surveyor, 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 


The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANTI- 
SATION for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work 
asually required by the Profession, as—Surveys; Designs; 
General, Working and Detail Drawings; Specifications; Quanti- 
ties; Competition Work; Perspectives in Etching or Colour; 
Tracings and Mountings of every description ; Plans, &c., on 
Weeds ; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of Quantities; Photo- 
Lithography; ILlumination; Heraldic Work. 

Estimates by return of post on receipt of full particulars. 


REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS :—~ 
“ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


SAND. SAND. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR BUILDERS’ PURPOSES. 
Guaranteed Sharp and Clean. 
For sample, price, railway and canal rates, apply to 


E.J. BISHOP & SONS, Sand Pits. Leighton Buzzard. 


MARBLES & MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


EMLEY & SONS 


(Late WALKER & EMLEY), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING MILLS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANO. 


Entirely New Construction throughout. 
Highest awards at principal Exhibitions. 
For Sale, for Hire, and on the Three Years’ System, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, 
London, W. Illustrated Lists and Descriptions post free. 


— QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Shakespeare Steam Printing 
Works, 


COLMORE ROW, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WM, WOOLLAMS & 60,, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


ARTISTIC: WALL 
PAPERS. 


FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


1 PATENT EMBOSSED 
FLOCKS. 


Dado Decorations, Embossed Leathers, Raised Flocks, 
No Travellers Employed. 
¢> SoLn ADpDREss—110 HIGH STREET, near 
MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Fourteen Medals, including Gold Medal, International Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


FIREPROOF 


FIXING 
BLOCKS. 


Extensively used for several years past. Effectually 
supersedes wood grounds, plugging, joint pieces, wood 
bricks, &c., producing better work without increasing cost, 


Full particulars from the Patentee,GEORGE A. WRIGHT, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, 8.W 


UILDERS’ SCREENS, unequalled for 


Strength, Durability, Efficiency, and cheapness ; 
Castings of all Descriptions: f eg Se me 


Quy & STEVENS, Ceres [ron Works Kingston-on-Thames. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. Junel0, 1884. - 


“Smr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent Warm-Air Fire Grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c. 

‘To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A.” 


“Baptist Chapel, Clapham Common, London. Richard 
Webb, Pastor, 10 Grafton Square. February 15, 1884. 


“DAR MR. GRUNDY,—I have pleasurein testifying to the 
excellency and efficiency of your patent Fire-Grate. It is 
the most charming invention for heating a large room I 
have ever known. I shall have pleasure in showing it to 
anyone who wish to have theirschools or rooms pleasantly 
and efficiently heated.” 


From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, 

“Dwar Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Sin,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
920nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—“ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Road, London.— Works—TYLpESLEY, near MANCHESTER, 


=— 
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HEREFORD. 


For the Restoration of Ancient Monument, Brass, &c., Hereford | For the Erection of 


Cathedral, for the Right Hon. Lord Lingen. 
LINGEN-BARKER, Architect, Hereford. 
ROBERT CLARKE, Hereford (acceftec). 


IDLE. i 
eas , : 3 Exton , 53> OO 
For Building Weaving-shed, Boiler-house, Chimney, &c., for 2 G » £315 
the New Mill Company, Idle. Mr. Jowbrr KENDA LE, ie nl oa 4 she ee ie 
Architect, Idle. Quantities by the Architect. Mawranee 2 athe 4 x 
Jephthah Thornton, mason : a fthy 300 Oe RO 5 er LG pig 
W. Barker, joiner : "660 0 0 eee, aaa : 2,506 4 : 
Wilson Topham, ironfounder 35040 4/0 M we cope 389 
A. Higginbotham, plumber 168 0 oO Howe srt a a 
a pte ee) pi teres : 3 ; Harris & Wardrop : : ; 2 : 2487 oe 
J. Padgett, painter Seb HOLLAND, 163 Brunswick Road, E. (accepted). 2,433 9 © 


Total 


LONDON. 
For Building Warehouses and Offices, 


High Street, Wapping, 


LONDON— continued. 
Additional Hospital Stabling for Thirty- 
one Horses, and Turkish Bath, Stoke Newington, for 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., under the superintendence 
of Mr. WiLLIAM Ever, to Union Court, Old Broad 
Street, ‘E.C 


Mire BE. rr. 


ZO Om ©) 


For Additions and Alterations to Paul Street, Finsbury, for the 
Royal London Friendly Society. Mr. H. H. COLLINS, 
Architect, 61 Old Broad Street, E.C. Quantities by 
Messrs. Batstone Bros., 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 


for Messrs. Banes, Noel & Co. Mr. HORACE A. ALEX- Peat B Building. r gues 
ANDER, Architect, 72 Cannon Street, E.C. Quantities by ie tS eae Bee A One 
Mr. E. A. B. Crockett, 16 Mark Lane, E.C. Ache re Cea -£3474 9,0 1,420 0 O 
Main Block. Office Block. eo Sey ee Horner . orate et 1,387 7,9 
Anley ee L213 10" 0 £3,150. 0 oO Shurmur 599 oue 1,398 9 0 
Holland & Hannen 20,600 0 O ERE aN ieee = 1,343 14 @ 
Bywaters 20,374 9 O 2,964 0° O Outhwaite 3x429.- OS 1,340 0 © 
Rider & Son 90,2327 {0,50 2,996 0 Oo oe ; 3,320 9 0 1,366 0 © 
Outhwaite . 20,083 0 O 2,953 0. 0 OVER eal) Cp a 3,300 9 0 1,294 0, © 
Patrick & Son 19,900 0 O 2,900 O O Drew & Cadman . F 1,240 0 0 
Mortar) 2 19,621 0 O 2,895 0 Oo ee aks “the 1,234 9 0 
Ashby & Horner 19,480 0 O 2,989. 9 oO ek Oo ane all Bae Gee ao 15730 (OO 
Balaam Bros. 19,477. 90.0 2,605 0 0 Geer 3,168 0 © 1,278 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons 19,230" 0 0 2,696 0 oO ce ee Rs Mae 1,150 0-0 
Brass . 19,097 0 O 2,685 0 Oo ON ips 3,185 0 0 Piscrah tet: 
Greenwood i 18,740 0 O 2,580 0 O ae tingale . Pog OS oS oe a. 
Kirk & Randall . ¥ 117,859 6.0 2,578 0 0 lath eee . ae z eg ee : ° 
cabs le ¢ ° . 2; ’ 
Bese en< : i eS PLease LASCELLES (accepted). . 2,861 9 © 1,041 0 Q 


= 


You will really enjoy yourself if you smoke the excellent 
at wholesale prices, by 


cigars supplied direct to consumers, 


Hot-water Heating. Apparatus for 


For Supplying and Fixing 
E.C., for Messrs. 


Warming New Warehouse, Carter Lane, 
George Routledge & Sons. 


HELMCKE & CO., 32 
price list. Sample collect 


VENETIAN ENAMEL MOSAIC 


FOR MURAL DECORATION. 


Mosaic Works conducted on the same principle as in Venice 
and Rome by 


A. CAPPELLO, 


472 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, 8.W. 
Established in 1880. 
15 YEARS IN ENGLAND WITH DR. SALVIATI. 


———— 

The above Factory isestablished in London for the purpose of 
making the Venetian Enamel Mosaic Work an English trade, 
and to reduce the cost to half the price that has been hithertc 


charged abroad or by the London agents. | : 


Great St. Helen’s, London, E.C. Write for 
ions sent on receipt of Ios. 6d. or 215. 


TELEPHONE No. 490, 


THE WINDOW BLIND COMPANY, | 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND 


MAKERS OF WINDOW BLINDS 
THE TRADE AND SHIPPERS ONLY. 


Pattern Books of Materials (special), Price Lists,Ilustrations, 


&ec.,on Application. 
4 LAWRENCE LANE, £.C.  FACTORY—KENSINGTON, 


J. L. Bacon & Co., 


London (accepted Ne 


J, Mi, BOEKBINDER, 


Sculpteur, Décorateur, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862), 


See “Building News,’ Oct. 12, 1883, in reference to the | Wie 


Mosaic Pictures for the new Church of the Brompton 
Oratory, executed. by this Establishment, 


Gold Enamel Mosaic Work at 15s. per sq. ft. 
Venetian Enamel Mosaic Figure Work at 
20s. per sa. ft., including expenses of Fixing. 


MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS. 


STEEL CUT NAILS!! 


The modern and important discovery in the process of making 
Steel has so reduced the price, that Steel Cut Nails of the well- 
known “Mitre Brand”’ can now be supplied at only Is. 6d. pe) 
«wt. more than the price of the ordinary Common Iron Cut 


Coopers, Pack ing-Case : 
to convince ary one of their superior quality and cheapness. 


PATENT WROUGHT STEEL NAILS. 
OVAL WIRE _NAILS. 


Ask your Factor or Ironmonger for 
‘*MITRE NAILS.” 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT ONLY. 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE AND SILVER MEDAL 
AT CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


RK OF EVERY Kin . 
WRoT |RON SASHES & CHSEMENT 
FIRE PRoof K INSURANCE Doors 


WroqT |RONWwO 


ECCLESIRSTICRL & DOMES{IC 
So PURNIGURE ee ae 
CRTRLOGUES X ESTIMA ES on HEPLICAT 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office : 175 Btrard, London, w.c. 


14a ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 


Oe) CARTON-PIERRE AND FIBROUS PLASTER 


WORKS, 


Charles Street, Islington Green, N, 


STONE CARVING 


IN ALL ‘ITS BRANCHES. 


Designs and Estimates Free of Charges 


ALL™ KINDS OF FIRST-CLASS 


DECORATIVE WORK 


SPECIAL'TE IN HAND-PAINTED 
GOBELINS TAPESTRY, 


| Executed to any Design and Size, at 
very moderate Prices. . 


mJ. M. BOEK BINDER, 


Decorafive Arf Ghrdio, 


14a ELM [STREET, GRAYS INN ROAD, W.c 


| 
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LONDON—continued. 


ete 


GEORGE WOOLLISGROFT & SON, 


‘Chesterton Tileries—North Staffordshire; Canal Tileries—Etruria, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Patent Tile Works—Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


‘Blue Bricks, suitable for Railway and other purposes. Roof, Ridge, Garden, Encaustic, Glazed, Printed, Painted, Hearth, 


and other Tiles. Hydraulic Pressed Roof and Floor Tiles, 
are lighter, harder, and will not absorb 25 per cent. of water, 
Paving Bricks made from the above process, and from Rock Marl. 


Depot—25a Cookridge Street, LEEDS. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF HEATING IS BY HOT WATER, 
i THE BEST HOT-WATER JOINT IS JONES’S 


JONES & ATIW VOD, 


avines'g Ve EXPANSION JOINT | | 7 
| a ae: ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 
ae STOURBRIDGE. 


Estimates for Heating with our IMPROVED EX- 
PANSION JOINT Pipes, or PATENT COILS, and 
MOST IMPROVED BOILERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List Free. 


To USED.» 
MEDAL AWARDED 1875. 


SIMPLE. 
_ DURABLE. 
Specially NEAT. 
adapted 
For CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, 


MANSIONS 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
&e. 


CHEAP. ji 


SILVER MEDAL, 1881. 


suitable for Churches, Public and other Buildings, as they 
compared with the ordinary-made Plastic Tiles. Also 


LONDON AGHENCY—52 Finsbury Pavement, B.C. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION FREE OF CHARGE. 


: 


OR 


For Strengthening and Renewal of certain parts of the Albert | For Cleaning and Repairs to Board Schools. 
Suspension Bridge, including New Iron Saddles, Steel Nichot Street School. Bellenden Road. 
Chains, &c.; Repaving Carriage-way and Footways, and | W. Shurmur . .£90 0 O W. Elis WAGs 0, 10 
Painting Ironwork. Pritchard & Son 55 0 0 W. Pearce Oo eeeepaes CO 

Dixon & Thorne. ‘ ‘ : : - £39,973 © o| Howard 55... rato rey BOAsH eae 58 0 oO 

Thomas Chester . i ’ : 5 - 233,000.20. o | pak Sargeant 29) Oe OWE Hornett sc tAD 40: 0 

Vernon : : ‘ . -26,562, 15, 0 Boundary Lane. Gideon Road. 

Handyside . : ; : . : 26;442 0 O| C. Horton 55.0» 0D. 5. .Ricé ain 115.0 0 

MOwWLEM & Co. (accepted) . e : - 25,367. 0 o|, Davis Bros, syio"O eee “ 3 Io oO 

‘ re Pars ; sae : aaa i. oes Ye c-1t aloe A5 0 *o) Ceiorten wae zy oO 

For MRE ee tk aie ea the walls of Cookery | W.-Elllis 41 0 0 Holloway Bros. 70 10 0 

Borie? Pie F Gbhen Sree W. Pearce e199 819- 0 King and Queen pie 
ace. Oo 72€. 5 ERE ES OTS IDS AAT 

M‘Cormick & Sons. £4 10 o W. Titmas JLOMS Of Cin Meets Nie Pale ve Ro ° 3 e 6 

Kirby & Chase « 470 to YW. tHorett ewe OV “Biltobson > tO. Guava natEe 17 10 0 

E. Tait &:Co.¢ 3). ra testo, YW) Oldreye le al dea iets voi) eee ions Phas af 

Stevens Bros 212. 0 J. H. Petchey ob ONO yeaah © baat Wirniae Ww Pe ee id 
Pea Road iets Stree’ °° | Y,MGRoy. + att Wi OL = aaa 

i Tebaeon™ ; - 6 2 3 rae Byte ; “a ‘ Stockwell Road. Westcott Street. 

Wilmott Siroed J. W. Roy F Awe o = eta i 33 A . Bie er ; ig oe - 
C. V. Howard. PUAN “Tuk ME od il Steed ie- ogretag Wie nh - 212 ©} ty wraietet!: © : 23 Vite J. W. Roy . . 12-50 
RMAs oe Son. : : ;: x ee tmouth neg ne Knight & Walden. 17 8 o Flocton Street. 

; 4 ) i é s ey . i B e e . 2 fe) 
East Street, Kennington Road. E. S. Coombe. BO. 0 le renee to we Aba ame ra 4 : = a O 
ie ee ek Bie ee 4 0 3 ie ae ‘ 4 2 ys Atherton & Latta’. 27 ‘oo J. W. Roy. Se So aageas: o 
D.S. Rice IBS Sos 1x ae W Suen | 3 3 a4 : R. Toole e287 TOO se Street. 

seer war aa i "enna E. Tait & Co. P13 SO SOR" GB eas ; 1415 0 
F. ane} Dupe Fe 2 an of CB pees Street, Shepperton Street. J. W. Roy. . PES IRB O 

th eA ae pga spo a le) + Mune Oot 9) S* Pritchard 49.‘§ .0 Davis Bros, 399) Seteemonp 
os open : ¥ 4 oe Nee : : tpE5y° 1°. Greea é A] i Ono Wenlock Read. 

ree ave ; - 3 5 ° Fs tthe . : 9 . j- Grover. 31. FORO ee Son. * 36:f0. 10 

e = f Y " ~ ‘ aa . i e e 3 . . 5 it e e z 
Knight & Walden . 2 18 6 Lower Chapman Street. WG Lilley ; : is oe xf ‘i Fr. Sateeiee ‘ = ms . 
a Westmoreland Road. W. Downs 9 10 oO Piyton Cram Vigor & Co. . ee oO 
C. A OeRNE Fas hy a Hees eras tent G. S. S. Williams. 420-0 Farrand Street. 

W.& in Abel; 4 - EJ. Farha 5 ie : Kirby & Chase 35 0 o W.G.Lilley. . 16.0 0 

J W. Ro J 4 16 Tait &C ; . E. Green . » 30 0 o B.E. Reed . » 15 9 0 

BONE PROT eS i ah ge Ver. | 60 one UNA RES ea Co Dearinia . 23°15. 0>-Tait &Co.2 a) aaa 
For Kindergarten Gallery for Infants, Waldron Road Board Randall Place. Bucks Row. 

§ y ) ¢ 
Schools. Hi. L.-Holloway:, < 6440) Oe Pitchers eee -*eorE7 6 

AoCOUWYS, Fin wer aT is . aay 68 ‘ -£43 15 0| S.J. Jerrard - 64.90 OF. & F. Wood)” es 4io o 

T. Dowling . s . ‘ ; : ;: 42 0 O| Knight & Walden. 41 10 o C. V. Howard Pac ih cjg ot 

N. Richards . : 33 10 Oo! W. Holding . + 435° OO ai), emcee ae 5 We eee) 

‘ e Me ————— 
~ % PARQUET FLOORINGS. A=. W000 CARVINGS. 
QA & ia 150,000 ft. oe Aree aoe ed laying. SSS at ere ee — the vee - pees’ 
IN £ R - - = tes. e ns sent to a 
=~ < zi 3 as ere and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, 4 the eine: ert high 
= — = Ms ‘a Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 4 Estimates and Designs on Application. 
S) 
= ae 
-d = am for} 
u —& |S 8s 
fe ' sc 
= eee 
Ia 42 
jomus Op tee or 29g ; 
Sa hy hit 
AN o (Turpin's Patent). Bae inch thick, prepared a es) a 
oki eq THIN PARQUET one it iintiont eather “ZZ I are 
existing deal floor, and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. po Se BACKING. 
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NEWARK. 

For Building Hotel, &c., for Messrs. Hole & Co., Brewers, 
Newark-on-Trent. Mr. GEORGE SHEPPARD, Architect, 
Newark. Quantities by Mr. Huddleston, Lincoln. 

SMITH & LUNN, Mill Gate, Newark (accepted) £2,150 0 © 


NWORBITON. 

For the Erection of Additional Stabling for Thirty-six Horses 
at Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co.’s depot, Manor Gate 
Road, under the superintendence of Mr. William Eve, to 
Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Hiccs,* Station Works, Loughborough Junction. 
* Accepted on schedule of prices. 


NORWICH. 


For Hot-water Supply at the Workhouse, Norwich. Mr. J. B. 
PEARCE, F.R.I.B.A., Surveyor, Surrey Street, Norwich. 
E. Le Feure : , t . : : RLS 2 OOO 
E. G. Reeve. : r75 tO) O 
Knights & Stacey 160 0 9 
Pec Archer . . 55 ae oa 
Palowkar & Co. . 146 16 oO 
J. King (00 late) . . T40" "O07 O 
Russell & Co. - : : 3 I29 10 O 
Barnard, Bishop & Barnard : : : 1050 0 
SABBERTON, St. Martin-at-Palace (accepted ) 103°" Gr 70 


: SOUTHAMPTON. 
For Construction of Road, Fences, Gates, &c., Otterbourne 
connection with the Waterworks. 


>] 


Crook & Sons . Be aver (0) 
Sanders ° ‘ e335 aOmeo 
Musson & Buckle 300 10 O 
Stevens & Sons DAF Oy NO 
Folliott : 205 4 Opa 
Hepworth *. 5 BIg ea) MBs 
Kinswell j 209 10 O 
Engineer’s estimate 34014 0.0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
For Street Paving, Southampton. Mr. BENNETT, Borough 


Surveyor. 
J. W. Roe . : c A : S : . £447 0° 0 
Heiavers. ° ‘ ° : 3 * HHASOL Gato 
E. Folliott . . : . ° ° - 490 0 O 
J. Crook & Co. . : . . 5 of O5T 5) tr 0 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate : if LSPZSOHXO 


SOUTHPORT. 
200 6-feet lengths of Cast-iron Socket-jointed 
Pipes, with Ears, 3-inch Bore ; 200 6-feet Lengths 4-inch 
Bore ; 100 4-inch off set Pipes, 4-inch Bore; 100 6-inch 
clear off set Pipes, 18 inches long ; and 100 4-inch Bore, 


For Supply of 


21 inches long, with 9-inch set off, Southport. Mr. CRAB- 

TREE, Borough Surveyor. 
Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesbrough . + LlAgmuoe O 
Brookfield Foundry Co., St. Helen’s . on lator oO 
Clay Cross Co. . 4 é : > < aT ZO"pOeso 
E. & W. H. Haley, Bradford . ‘ ‘ i» LOLS O99 
H. Robinson, Stourbridge . . : ssn 071 10%, 0 
Shaw & M‘Innes, Glasgow . F : : 4 LOFT SiO 
Milton Ironworks, Glasgow . A ' 5 SS TLS EeO 
Thames Bank'Iron Co. |. fh jets peg eh BR 
Rk. G. Brook Ga.) St. Helen's. = 13) 4 0m Oo 
H. Hodge, Southport ° Pea ssa a 
Watson, Gow & Co., Glasgow  . 40); 302 
J. Whitfield, Wigan 45 0 0 
J. Horrocks, Southport : ; ; 44 15 O 
Cameron & Robertson, Kirkintilloch . r Hiei Sy och 
W. Halford, Warrington ; 44 1 10 
T. & W. Pidduck, Southport : 43 15 Oo 
Griffiths & Co., Southport . . “ : NZ FORO 
Heyes & Lunt, Southport (accepted) : 6 A1MIB WO 


E WAKEFIELD. 
For Construction of Main Sewer, Fail Lane, East Ardsley 


(730 yards). - Mr. W. LOFTHOUSE, Surveyor, Wakefield. 

J. Tattersall, Wakefield : Be CR sig yt) 
H. Ackroyd, Batley . 4203 ae 
J. Hemingway, Ossett . > 237 (2.0 
Kenington & Garth, Moorhead ZO2-TAM 2 
T. Douglas, Shillington : iy 149 16 8 
T. & G. Wilson, Wakefield . 135.000 
R. Oldroyd, Ossett . 130 0. 0 
J. Nettleton, Stanley . 125 0 0 
H. Brookman . 3 : 120- +01%,0 
J. Keegan, Wakefield . i ; 119 10 O 
J. ALIFFE & Co., Ossett (accepted) . 0) 95 Od 

THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on 
STONE. Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. | pplication. 


LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY, RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. 


Se 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Binis oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REpPorts 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


BEST BATH STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WESTWOOD GROUND, BOX GROUND, 
COMBE DOWN, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., LD., CoRsHAM, WItTs. 


VENTILATION. 


_ The most successful method of Ventilation, 
either for Public Buildings or Private Houses, 


THE “IMPERIAL” VENTILATORS 


} SUMMER DRIED. 


PRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours: 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CertiricatE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or witb 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
Spragun’s TABLEs, upon application. 
2 dienes ean & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use 
Address -YOCKNEY & ©O. Corsham Down Quarrv. Wilts. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S, Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 
less, durable, and artistic, 


CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, 


'PSSOSCOOHD 


Simp 


RSS » SSS 
SR SS 


SS 
SSSy 


No Zinc, IRON, 


Applications for Space can now be made to the Manager, 
8s. S. PHILLIPS. 


__ “SANITAS” 


* & * * * PARTICULARS 
ed 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


STOKE GROUND, 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in stock. 


SOESSOSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSHOS teeteoo 


LEéx Li 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, « * * ***** 

x **« «x * SKYLIGHTS & 
N) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No, Special Contract Required. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PRR PSS LL LL LL LL LI 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


? 


(Inlet eS eo) 
Sanitary Engineering and Ventilation Co., 


115 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Descriptive Price Lists free by post. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—* SANITATION. LONDON.” 


SUMMER _ DRIED 
“CORSHAM DOWN” 


AND OTHER 


BATH STONE. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
To Builders, Architects, and Others, 


GRIFFITHS & SONS 


Fl Beg to callattention lq 
to their i 
| 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, 
AND CORNGRIT. 


€ AD 


Sd 


or Putty USED. 


ih 


ff 


tt 


LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK 


or 


IRON DOORS 


For all purposes. For Fire Risk. Division of Warehouses 


(Sent Post Free). * * * * * 


SSCS SCOCSCESSESSCOUHOS 


THE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


Bacon Drying, Sugar Refineries, &c., &e. 


Sanitary Institute Medal, Exhibition, 1882. WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN SLATE ONLY ADDRESS :— 
aan eeleey Be net edteat and meg atte QU RRIES. 43 Gannon St (Opposite Mansion House Station). E.G. 


| Exhibition, 1881. 
Colourless — Non-Poisonous — Gives no Stain. 


Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, Soaps, Ointments, Furniture 
Cream. Fumigators, &c., &c. 


Se. - _Oreamt Pamiizators. &o.. So. 
AS SUPPLIED TO 600 PUBLIC HEALTH 
BODIES. . 


The Sanitas Co., Limited, Eethnal Green, E. 


HMibLew & HHY, 


Inventors, Patentees, and Sole Makers of their Patent 


“EXCELSIOR” Syphon and Outlet VENTI LATORS 
For the Ventilation of Schools, Churctes, Mission Rooms 
Staircases of Residences, Stables, Billiard Rooms, &Ceo 


WORKS HALIFAX. » 
SUCCESSORS TO THE 
ORIGINAL ‘ WATSON’S’? VENTILATOR WORKS. ESTAB. 1852, 


Prices, Descriptive Pamphlets, Testimonials, &c., on application. 
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WEST MALLING. 
For Construction of Works of Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 
West Malling. Messrs. Law & CHATTERTON, Engineers. 
Quantities by the Engineers. 


S. M. Wirwell, St. Swithin’s Lane eA AGTZ» 0. .0 
W. Binett & Son, Sheffield Rea 8 Ate hall aber) 
G. Hodges, West Malling Ron) OO 
Beadle Bros., Erith . . KC cy i micas, 
E. Bentley, Rochester 3,300, 0 0 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea ; 3,240 0 O 
C. Killingback, Camden Town . : 3,145°-0 0 
W. J. Botterill, 110 Cannon Street 3,092, O O 
G. E, WALLIS, Maidstone (accepted ) 3,070';-0 oO 
D. T. Beale, Maidstone : : 2,900 O O 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . . 2,889 0 oO 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOME, Bonner Road, Bow, has just been 
presented with two stained-glass windows representing the 
figures of Faith and Hope. They have been designed and 
executed by Messrs. Mayer & Co. 


THE export of hewn granite, chiefly kerbstones, from 
Frederikshald, in the Christiana district, to England amounted 
in 1884 to 10,360 tons, of a value of about 10,000/.,, free on 
board. The total export to all countries was 12,960 tons. 
There has been a great increase in this trade in the last few 
years, and the granite being of an extra good quality, there is 
every probability that the export will still increase. 


MESSRS. CHARLES WILLIAMS, of the Ferry Ironworks, 
Wharf Road, Cubitt Town, have just issued a new sheet of 


sections of iron joists and girders, in which are shown a good 


many girders composed of joists and plates, which they can 
make up from stock at very short notice. The sheet is also 
arranged so that it can easily be hung up, so that it will prove 
invaluable for handy reference in the offices of architects, engi- 
neers, builders, &c. 


MR. HENRY THEOBALD, of Stratford Green, for many years 
managing assistant to a firm of quantity surveyors, has recently 
entered into partnership with Mr. G. H. Luetchford, of 97 Fins- 
bury Pavement, the name of the new firm being Messrs. Theo- 


bald & Luetchford. Mr. Theobald, who is a Fellow of the | 


20 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


DWELELING-HOUSES 
And all kinds of Buildings fitted with 


ELECTRIC 


AND 


IN A SUPERIOR AND ECONOMICAL STYLE. 
ARCHITECTS ASSISTED WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS AND ADVICE. 


GRANT, BROS. & 60,, J 


m oe SOE 
BELLS * 


| Statistical Society and a member of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiolo- 


gical Society, is 


also a Professional Associate of the Surveyors’ 
Institution. ; 


THE “LUCIGEN,”’ 


A PRIVATE view of the new Lucigen light, invented by Messrs. 
Lyle & Hannay, of Glasgow, was given on Thursday evening, 
last week, at the northern end of the departure platform of the 
King’s Cross station. Two lamps constructed on this principle, 
and mounted on standards 25 feet high, were employed by Mr. 
James Sinclair, of No. 64 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., the 
London agent, anda generally favourable judgment was passed 
on the new illuminant. It is not adapted for the lighting of 
interiors, but for various purposes connected with the construc- 
tion and working of railways, as also for ship-yards, ships, 
collieries, and engineers’ and contractors’ works, it appears to 
have some important advantages to recommend it. The light 
is produced by burning heavy hydrocarbon oils in a speciah 
form of burner, which, by the aid of condensed air or steam, 
presents the oil for combustion in the form of a fine spray, with 
the result of yielding a bright, clear light of considerable. in- 
tensity, unaccompanied by smoke or smell. In the trials 
made last week the illuminating agent employed was 
creosote oil, but any kind of gas-oil is equally available, 
and as these substances are waste products of variou 

chemical manufacturers, and of gas and oil works, their 
cost is nominal. The supply for each lamp is contained 
in a small metallic air-tight reservoir placed a little below 
the jet. Common air is condensed ina cylinder, from which it 
issues at a low pressure, and in that state is conveyed by tubing 
to the upper part of the oil reservoir. The accumulating pres- 
sure of the air is made to force the oil up the central tube, and 
at the orifice, which is a circle two inches in diameter, it meets 
a current of air contained within a concentric tube. The 
resulting combustion is extremely perfect, and the system is 
capable of giving a light of 2,000-candle power at a cost of 
about 2¢. an hour. It was evident, from the exhibition of the 
light, that it is excellently adapted for many out-door industrial 
purposes, for which a strong, steady light is required, obtain- 
able, if possible, at moderate cost. The plant necessary for 
the purpose is smail, and has an estimated cost of about a 
fourth of that of electric light, yielding the same amount of 
illumination. Lights of from 2,000 to 3,000-candle power, 
actual, can thus be produced with a consumption of one and a 


ss 


besnd dwcengumese anes 


ALL FITTING GUARANTEED FOR 2 YEARS. 
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WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


Mi. C. DUFFY & SON, [e777 
Saw-Mills and Steam ‘Turnery, ZI) OONG 
66 STORKS RD, LONDON, SE. |=, vil} 
TON TE 
N\A ae 
ZINN ZA 
\IESSSMKzXx@aq 
VEN) RS 


ZK SSSR] 
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INIIZAZ- *“ 
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NYY 
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CONTRACTORS FOR 


WOOD PAVING of Roads, Yards, Workshops, Stables, 
Factories, &c., and WOOD BLOCK FLOORING for 
Churches, Chapels, Schools (as supplied by us for the 
London Board Schools), and Public Buildings in any 
part of the World. 


Estimates Free on Application. 


WOOD PAVaEIN G. 
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half to two gallons of oil per hour, the cost of oil amounting to 
something between 2d. and 3¢. per hour. A form of the 
apparatus adapted for the lighting of large squares, streets, and 
public places is now being designed. ‘The flame is not enclosed 
in glass, as the heat given out is too intense, but it is stated that 
it burns in a high wind, and even in rain. 


THE ASSOCIATED CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


THE twenty-fourth annual report of the Associated Carpenters 
and Joiners of Scotland begins by expressing deep regret at 
the continued depression of trade, in consequence of which 
many of the members had been unable to find remunerative 
employment at home, and had been driven to seek it elsewhere. 
It was always a difficult matter to maintain the standard of 
wages when trade was depressed, and the efforts of the Asso- 
ciation and the sacrifices of the members had been frustrated 
by the action of the non-unionists, who accepted whatever the 
employers condescended to give. The position of workmen 
would never, it is argued, be improved by their underselling 
each other, which would rather aggravate the depression of 
trade than otherwise, because its tendency was to reduce the 
purchasing power and to diminish the consumption of products. 


It was generally stated that the present depression was due to | 


over-production, and that might be true to a certain extent, but 
the reduction of wages would do nothing to relieve the super- 
abundant supply in their overstocked markets. _ Tens of thou- 
sands of workmen were in urgent need of many of the things 
which were set down as being overproduced, and which they 
could not obtain because they had no employment, and conse- 
quently no money. Why had they no employment? Some 
said because of foreign competition, and others because of bad 
land laws. The latter was probably the true cause. It was 
stated that out of the eighteen millions of acres in Scotland, 
two millions were under deer forests, which produced absolutely 
nothing ; and the law which allowed such a state of things to 
exist was a curse to the country and a standing disgrace to the 
people who had tolerated it so long. The depression of trade 
which had existed would not be altogether detrimental to the 
interests of the nation if it had had the effect, as they believed 
it had had, of stimulating the people to seriously consider its 
causes, to inquire into abuses, and to press for a thoroughgoing 


remedy—a remedy which would make deer. give place to men, 
and not men to deer. In the previous report they attributed 
much of the depression which existed to the displacement of 
labour by machinery. To that opinion they still adhered, and 
if the members would take the trouble to make a‘calculation of 
the work done by labour-saving machinery in their own trade, 
they would find it to amount to something like Ioo per cent. 
Now, they did not require to wait for a reform of the land laws, 
or even for the report of the Royal Commission, before they 
could deal effectively with that branch of the question. The 
remedy was entirely in their own hands, and no time could be 
more favourable than the present for carrying it out. Let them 
reduce the hours of labour, and they should thereby give em- 
ployment to those hundreds of thousands of their fellow-work- 
mer: who were now tramping the country in the vain pursuit of 
work, During the past year there had been few trade disputes, 
and in three cases where such occurred on the Tyne and Wear 
the men had been successful. The income for the year 
amounted to 6,988/. 12s. 11d. being a decrease of 692/. 
17s. 113d. as compared with the income of the previous year. 
There had been paid as sick aliment, 2,791/. os. 4d. ; as funeral 
allowance, 549/.; as superannuation allowance, 408/. 19s. 8d. ; 
as tools compensation, 257/ 13s. 74d. ; as strike allowance, 
1127, 18s.; and 4oo/. as bonus to eight disabled members. 
The gross expenditure for the year was 6,266/, 155. 1od., or 
178, 2s. 11d. in excess of the income, which reduced the funds 
on hand to 8,3712 2s. 7d. Of that sum, 4,381/. 75. 24d. 
belonged to section 2, and the remainder, 3,989/. 155. 43d., to 
section 3, being a gain of 451/. 9s. 93d. to the trade, and a loss 
of 6209/. 12s. $3d. to the sick section. The return of plant held 
by the association, exclusive of books, amounted to 340/. 9s. 7a. 
—the total worth of the association being 8,720/. 125. 2d. 
There was a decrease in the membership as compared with 
last year of 672, but that was only what might have been 
expected, seeing that they had no out-of-employment benefit, 
and that close upon a thousand men had been added to the 
ranks of the unemployed in Scotland alone during the twelve 
months. The arrears of section 2 amounted to 373/. 8s. 11d., 
or Is. 73d. per member, and those of section 3 to 396/. 155., or 
nearly Is. 113@. per member, being a decrease of 2}d. to the 
trade, and an increase of nearly 2}d. to the sick section on the 
arrears of 1884. It appears from the statistics that in the 
different districts the journeymen number 8,727, and the 
apprentices 2,429, and that the members on the branch rolls 
show an aggregate of 4,535. 


MAGNETIC 


ING AND 


THE SOFTEN 


“ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
PERMANENTLY 
URED BY USING 


In the Bath or by Bandaging. It has already effected rem arkahle cures, and is most invigorating to the system, an 


IRON AND PHOSPHATED TABLE 


The use of which, as a Condiment at meals and for cooking purposes, cures the most obstinate forms of DYSPEPSIA 
and INDIGESTION. Price—Bath. 9d.; Table,1s, Of all Chemists, Grocers, and Vilmen. , Wholesale only of the 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA SALT CO.,122 Newgate 8t., LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUSES AND CERTIFICATES. 


MAGNETIC IRON SEA 


highly recommended. Also 


CATION OF 


IF 


ree 
AWARDED GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


The PORTER-CLARK PROCESS is largely employed in County Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, and private Mansions, and is adopted upon a much larger ecale in many 
By this process the Lime and Magnesia are removed from the water, together with organic impurities and the calcareous deposits in pipes and boilers. 


Industries. 


JOHN HENDERSON PORTER, Patentee, 1 & 2 Tudor Street, London, E.C., furnishes the necessary Plant. 


ECK, C 


ALLOW & CO, 


il CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


Estimates Free 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS. 
Architosts’ Specifications specially attended to. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE ALBERT MEDAL TO 
MR. H. DOULTON. . 


THE Court Circular for the 21st inst. contained the following 
announcement :— 

The Prince of Wales went to Messrs. Doulton’s works in 
Lambeth this morning to present to Mr. Henry Doulton, the 
head of the firm, the Albert Medal which the Council of the 
Society of Arts, with the approval of His Royal Highness, have 
awarded him “in recognition of the impulse given by him to 
the production of artistic pottery in this country.” 

The ceremony took place in the show-room of Messrs. 
Doulton & Co. on the Albert Embankment. The room was 
handsomely and tastefully decorated with flags, flowers, and 
palms, and with specimens of the products of the firm, among 
which one of the panels now being executed by Mr. G. Tin- 
worth for the Bromley-Davenport Memorial was conspicuous. 
The room was thronged with visitors. Before the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales a choir, under the direction of Mr. G. Carter, 
entertained the guests by singing part songs and glees. On his 
arrival His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was received 
by Sir Frederick Abel, chairman of the Council of the Society 
of Arts, and the members of Messrs. Doulton’s firm. 

The Prince of Wales said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—It is my 
good fortune on this occasion to present the Albect Medal to 
Mr. H. Doulton. By ‘the wish, and with the unanimous agree- 
ment of the: Council of the Society of Arts, and with my 
approval, as I have the honour to be president of that society, 
this medal has been awarded to you, Mr. Doulton, in recogni- 
tion of the impulse given by you to the production of artistic 
pottery in this country. It would have been a pleasure to me to 
give you this medal at Marlborough House, but I felt sure that 
it would be more gratifying not only to yourself, but also to your 
numerous friends and the artisans who work for you, that I 
should present this medal here to-day. I need hardly remind 
you of the history of this medal, that it is a memorial of my late 
lamented father, who did so much to encourage arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, and who for eighteen years presided 
over the Society of Arts. This medal, instituted twenty-two 
years ago, has been awarded annually to those who for distin- 
guished merit and for promoting arts, manufactures, and 
commerce have been thought worthy of receiving it. From all 
you have done, Mr. Doulton, not only in this country, but 
throughout all parts of the world, I do not think there is anyone 
more deserving of the high compliment which we are now about 


to pay you. I need hardly say that it affords me great pleasure 
to present you personally the Albert gold medal.. ale 

Mr. Doulton, in acknowledging the presentation, said :—In 
receiving from your Royal Highness the Albert Medal, insti- 
tuted by the Society of Arts in 1862 as a memorial of your 
illustrious father, the late Prince Consort, and bearing his 
impress, I feel that you are conferring on me a vety high 
honour, As president of the Society of Arts, as well as in other 
manifold labours for the good of the people, the Prince Consort 
gave an impulse to the arts and manufactures of this country 
which has been growing and widening ever since, and the full 
measure of which we can even now hardly estimate. When 
I recall the roll of celebrated men, both Englishmen and 
foreigners, who in former years have received this distinction 
at your hands, it is indeed most gratifying to me to learn that 
the award of the Council of the Society, composed of so many 
men eminent in science and art, was unanimous, and that it met 
with the approval of your Royal Highness. But you have 
deepened my obligation and enhanced the value of the award 
immeasurably by graciously coming to Lambeth and conferring 
this honour upon me in the presence of my fellow-workers. For 
any services I may have rendered to art and industry I am 
indebted to the able and cordial co-operation of those who 
have been associated with me. Noman ever had more loyal 
coadjutors, and it is most gratifying to me that they share with 
me in the honours of the day. The approval of your Royal 
Highness will be an incentive to future efforts. Whatever our 
shortcomings, we have at least striven to work in the spirit of 
our motto— 

Le beau est la splendeur du vrai. 


I may perhaps be permitted to call to the recollection of your 
Royal Highness that your first public act was to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the Lambeth School of Art in this neighbourhood 
twenty-five years ago. In reply to the Rev. Robert Gregory, 
now Canon Gregory, on that occasion your Royal Highness 
expressed your hearty sympathy with the undertaking, and 
your earnest hope that it would bring instruction in art within 
the reach of those who otherwise could not have obtained such 
advantages. That expectation has been abundantly fulfilled. 
The Lambeth School of Art, under the able guidance of my 
friend Mr. Sparkes, has numbered among its students those 
who have become Royal Academicians. It has sent forth an 
army of workers, who, as designers in pottery, metal, glass, and 
other art manufactures, have had a most beneficial influence on 
the industries of England. In the higher education and Uni- 
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versity honours the Lambeth School has been most successful. 
It has given us at the Lambeth Pottery an unfailing supply of 
artists and workers, among whom I may name one of whom we 
are all proud, my good friend George Tinworth, the exhibition 
of whose works two years ago at Conduit Street your Royal 
Highness and Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales were 
graciously pleased to open. His last work, one of four panels 
for the Bromley-Davenport memorial, is now on the wall before 
you. By the liberality of the City and Guilds Institute a 
technical school has been established at Kennington, which is 
in a flourishing state and is doing excellent service in the more 
echnical training of students. It is really an offshoot from 
the Lambeth School of Art. As illustrating the continuity of 
English history, may I, in conclusion, be permitted to remind 
your Royal Highness that the place in which we are now 
assembled is in the Prince’s Ward, or, as I prefer to call it by 
its old name, the Prince’s Liberty of the Parish of Lambeth, 
forming part of the manor of which your Royal Highness is 
the lord. It might be called the cradle of the Princes of Wales. 
The arms of your Royal Highness, with its plume of feathers 
and its noble motto, was first assumed by one of the most 
illustrious and best beloved of his race, Edward the Black 
Prince, who is specially associated with the manor. Tradition 
says that it was in Prince’s Liberty that the Black Prince gave 
a grand and sumptuous banquet when he returned home fresh 
from the honours of Cressy and Poictiers. The conquests of 
your Royal Highness have been on other fields; but “ Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war,” and in the paths 
of artistic and industrial progress, in international exhibitions, 
and in all humane enterprises for the welfare and happiness of 
Her Majesty’s subjects throughout her vast empire, your Royal 
Highness has been a leader whom all good men have been 
proud to follow. 

Mr. E. Bryon, on behalf of the workmen employed in 
Messrs. Doulton’s potteries, presented His Royal Highness 
with an address, which was written on vellum, elaborately illumi- 
nated. The address contained the following passages :— 

«¢ We, the craftsmen, artists, and workers employed in the 
various branches of Messrs. Doulton & Co.’s Lambeth Potteries, 
‘desire to express to your Royal Highness our gratification at 
‘the honour you have bestowed upon us in thus visiting our 
‘manufactory. To the interest you have shown in the welfare of 
the working community, and the efforts made by yourself, by 
the Princess of Wales, and by your illustrious father, to extend 
the influence of our national manufactures, we attribute largely 
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the high position which the Lambeth Pottery has now attained. 
We are anxious on this occasion to express a hope that we 
may in the future by the excellence of our handicraft, by the 
sincerity of our efforts, and by our loyalty to the throne, con- 
tinue to merit the high honour which your Royal Highness 
has this day conferred upon us and our respected employer.” 

The Prince of Wales handed the following reply to Mr. 
Bryon :—Gentlemen,—I thank you for your address and for the 
kind expressions of loyalty and goodwill in which you allude to 
the Princess of Wales and to myself. I can assure you that I 
am fully aware of the services that have been rendered by the 
firm of which Mr. Henry Doulton is the principal partner to the 
cause of industrial art in this country. Let me congratulate 
you on having at your head one who is capable of perceiving 
that the success of a manufacturer chiefly depends on his 
securing the hearty co-operation of those who work under his 
direction ; and I congratulate your employer on the success 
which he has achieved in obtaining the best and most efficient 
aid in carrying on the beautiful industry in which you are all 
engaged. I sincerely trust that the kindly relations now existing 
among you may never be disturbed. 

His Royal Highness then left the show-room and was con- 
ducted to another part of the building, where he was shown by 
Messrs. H., J.,,and H. Lewis Doulton specimens of art pottery 
which were specially arranged for his inspection, and included 
a commemoration vase designed as a memento of his visit. 
The art studios were subsequently inspected by the visitors, who 
were entertained at a concert in the evening. 


THE LLANBERRIS QUARRYMEN’S LOCK-OUT, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Lzverfool Post has had an interview 


| with one of the people of the Llanberris district, who has given 


the following account of the present difficulty :— 

What was the origin of the lock-out? Well, you see it 
has been the custom in the quarries to give the men an “ off- 
day” every month. In the beginning of the year an attempt 
was made to curtail this “ off-day,” and to compel the men to 
take their holidays only after ten o’clock in the morning. Then 
there was an attempt to force a further limitation, and to make 
the men continue working till noon. The men resisted this 
attempt, and very properly so, for the reason that the necessary 
month’s notice of the change to which they were entitled had 
not been given. They were further told—so they say—by the 
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resident manager, who has since denied the fact, that they 
might leave at ten o’clock; and they did so. This was in 
October, and it applies only to the men in the steam-mills. 
For so leaving all work in the quarries was arbitrarily stopped 
for a week, and the men in the slate-mill, who had committed 
no offence, were thrown also out of employment. Mr. Vivian 
declined to accept any explanation from the men, or to receive 
a deputation from them. 

What happened next? Why, the men proposed to hold 
an indignation meeting on the works, which was prohibited. 
They then went, to the number of 2,500, and held their meet- 
ing elsewhere, and came back to work next day. As a result 
of this, a notice was posted in the works enforcing a lock-out 
on and from October 31, and this lock-out is still in force. 

Have the men taken action to bring the lock-out to a 
close? Yes; they have held meetings, and they have com- 
municated with the proprietor, Mr. Assheton-Smith, their views 
as to the unreasonable and impracticable rules sought to be 
forced upon them, their determination not to work under the 
management of Mr. Vivian and Mr. Davies, and their wish to 
adjust the difficulties which have arisen, either directly by 
deputation to Mr. Assheton-Smith or by a reference of all the 
matters in dispute to arbitration. 

And what does Mr. Smith say? He says he has fully 
considered the rules and regulations issued by Mr. Vivian, and 
he intends to carry them out. He has entire confidence in Mr. 
Vivian and in Mr. Davies, and so long as he has that confi- 
dence in them he intends to retain them in the positions they 
now hold. 

Would you like some other instances of petty tyranny 
towards the men? Well, take the hay harvest in and around 
the quarries. The men live on plots of land varying in size 
from, say, three to twelve acres, as tenants of Mr. Smith. In 
the summer months the rain-clouds gather over the tops of the 
mountains, and the rain descends in drenching showers. In 
such a climate the hay harvest must be speedily gathered or 
spoiled. It has been the custom of the men employed at the 
quarries to assist each other in gathering in their hay. This 
custom was, for no explainable reason, arbitrarily abolished. 
There is another instance. The work at the quarry is let by 
“bargains.” A bargain is a piece of rock of a certain height 
and width in the side of the mountain, let to two partners, and 
who employ workmen under them. One of the partners blasts 
the rock from the mountain side, and the other, with the work- 
men, prepares the slates. It often happens that the partner 


who blasts the rock secures in a couple of hours enough mate- 
rial to employ the other men for a day, but in doing so he is 
not unfrequently drenched to the skin, and in this condition it 
has been his practice to go home. ‘This practice has been 
arbitrarily abolished under a new rule, which prohibits work- 
men from leaving the works. In another case a man lighted a 
fuse for blasting purposes under perfectly safe conditions, but 
at a few moments before the time fixed. For this he was sus- 
pended from work for a month, and of course allowed no 
wages. 

You ask what is the size of a bargain? A bargain isa 
piece of rock in the side of the mountain 7 feet by 18 or 25 
feet. The men complain that Tory politicians and parsons 
have too much influence in recommending men for work at 
the quarries. You have heard that the quarries are not 
remunerative? Well, that is not the fault of the men. This is 
not a question of wages at all. The men, in reference to pay- 
ment, do not so much complain of pay as of poundage. What 
is poundage? It is a bonus paid upon the manufacture of each 
pound sterling value of slates. There is a certain agreed sum 
paid as poundage and another sum paid for clearing away the 
débris after blasting. What the men complain about is, that 
under the present system it pays better in certain cases to 
make débris than to make slates, which is a loss to the owner 
of the quarries. That loss would not be incurred if the system. 
of poundage was put upon a better basis by practical men 
Nearly all the money paid for the removal of dédris is, of 
course, a dead loss to the owner. Then they will not admit 
boys to the quarries under sixteen, and where the boys are 
employed they are restricted to the making of slates 
of a particular size—a practice which leads to a great 
waste of the boys’ time, a still greater waste of material, 
and a loss of money all round. About the conduct of the men? 
Well, their conduct has been uniformly good. They became a 
little rough the other day when Mr. Vivian made an effort to 
break up their union. They gave him ten minutes to leave the 
works, and he left. ' 

How are the men supported? They are supported by 
their union, by other workmen, by their friends, and by sub- 
scriptions raised in the district. When the men are in work 
the wages paid to them is something like 15,000/. a month. 
Upon this calculation there has been already lost to the district 
during the lock-out a sum of nearly 25,000/, Everybody is 
suffering. Trade is at a standstill, and the loss to Carnarvon 
tradesmen alone represents a sum of 6,o00/. Mr. Assheton- 
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Smith must himself suffer if this lock-out is continued. He is 
a large landowner, and if the men who occupy his farms cannot 
work or cannot dispose of the produce of their industry, 


After the Town Council had ‘accepted the tender of Mr. Gab- 
butt, the architects for the Corporation, Messrs. Verity & Hunt, 
again visited the Darley Dale quarries, and after ascertaining 


because the quarrymen are out of work, it follows of | that the quarry of Sir Joseph Whitworth was closed, and after 
necessity that he cannot collect his rents. This is quite apart examining the stone at Mr. Boden’s quarry, and the stone at 
from any profits realised on the sale of slates. Everybody | Mr. Drabble’s quarry, chose the stone from Drabble’s quarry, 


wishes that the lock-out would come to an end. 


THE STONE DISPUTE IN NOTTINGHAM. 


THE Public Buildings Committee of the Nottingham Town 
‘Council havé’ prepared the following report on the allegations 
respecting the stone used in the new Law Courts :— 

In accordance with the resolution of the Council passed on 
the 5th day of October last, your committee have inquired into 
the matters therein referred to. They find that the specification 
for the new Law Courts was drawn by the architects of the 
Corporation, Messrs. Verity & Hunt. That the specification 
provided that a considerable portion of the stone to be used in 
the building should be Darley Dale stone, from an approved 
quarry ; and it further generally stated that all materials should 
be of the best quality. That in the month of January adver- 
tisements were inserted in the newspapers asking for tenders 
for the carrying out of the work contained in the specification, 
and stating that the plans and specification might be seen at 
the offices of the architects, Messrs. Verity & Hunt, 27 Regent 
Street, London, S.W., and also at the offices of Messrs. 
Hovenden, Berridge & Barnes, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham, 
who are acting as the quantity surveyors for the Corporation, 
on and after the 18th day of February, 1885, and that all tenders 
were to be delivered to the Town Clerk on or before the 
4th day of March, 1885. 
date upon which the plans and specifications were open to 
inspection, Mr. Hunt, with Mr. Berridge and Mr. Barnes, 
visited Derbyshire and procured three specimens of the Darley 
Dale stone, and amongst such specimens was one from Mr. 
Drabble’s quarry. Messrs. Hovenden, Berridge & Barnes had 
at their offices for inspection by persons willing to tender, 
amongst the specimens of the various materials to be used in 
the building, the said three specimens of Darley Dale stone, 
including the specimen from Mr. Drabble’s quarry. These 
specimens of stone were placed at the office of Messrs. Hovenden, 
Berridge & Barnes for the inspection of intending contractors. 


Previous to February 18, 1885, the | 


and ordered the builder to use it. One of the general con- 
ditions contained in the contract is the following :—(Clause 15.) 
“: The whole of the works are to be carried out under the super- 
intendence and to the satisfaction of the architects, and their 
decision shall be final and conclusive, both as regards the inter- 
pretation of the said drawings, and the said specifications and 
bills of quantities and the additional explanatory drawings and 
instructions as aforesaid, and on every other question con- 
nected with the execution of the works.” The contractor was 
bound to obey the orders of the architect, and he has simply 
done his duty in using stone from Drabble’s quarry, and is, 
therefore, discharged from all liability in respect thereof. 
The committee further report that they have gone fully into 
the charges contained in the memorials referred to in the 
before-mentioned resolution of the Town Council, and have 
heard statements with reference thereto. On October 8 the 
following memorials from the Nottingham United Trades 
Council were laid before the committee, namely :—(a) A memo- 
rial from the Organised, Federated, and Building Trades Coun- 
cils ; (6) a memorial from the Operative Stonemasons’ Society ; 
(c) a letter from the Nottingham Ratepayers’ Association. At 
the same meeting of your committee the following representa- 
tives of the United Trades Council attended and stated their 
experience of the qualities of the various stones from the Darley 
Dale district, namely, Mr. Geo. Miller, 26 St. Peter’s Street, 
Radford; Mr. Thos. Ravenshill, 25 Raglan Street, mason ; Mr. 
Wm. Ward, 31 Lavender Street, mason. The following deputation 
from the Operative Masons alsoattended the committee and made 
similar statements to those of the United Trades Council, namely, 
Mr. Alfred Langman, 1o Garfield Terrace, Deering Street ; Mr. 
Henry Farr, 21 Norton Street, Ilkeston Road ; Mr. Robert 
George. Godley, 7 Clayton Terrace, Clayton, Street. The 
following stonemasons also attended the committee and made 
statements to the same effect :—Mr. George Canham, of the firm 


of Goddard & Canham, Sabina Street; Mr. Enoch Kent, of the 


firm of Kent & Johnson; Mr. Benjamin Marsden, foreman to 
Mr. Boden, also attended and made a statement ; Mr. Harvey 
Hadden, hon. secretary of the Nottingham Ratepayers’ Asso- 
ciation, also attended the committee with several members of 
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the association. Mr. Hadden described the interviews which 
he and Mr. Mallett had had with the owners of quarries in 
Darley Dale, which they had visited. He also read letters written 
by Mr. Boden, dated February 6, February 16, and March 18. 
The letter of Mr. Fothergill Watson, architect, Nottingham, 
dated October 7, and the letter of Mr. W. D. Pratt, architect, 
Nottingham, dated October 8, were read. On October 15 the 
following gentlemen appeared before your committee, namely, 
Mr. Robert Dennett, contractor and builder, Nottingham, 
who gave his experience of the various stones from the Darley 
Dale district; Mr. Andrew Bridge, of Matlock, builder and 
stone merchant, a mason and quarry owner, who gave evidence 
on the same question; Mr. Joseph McPherson, of Wilford 
Road, Nottingham, mason and builder, who gave his opinion 
as to the quality of the stone; Mr. Thomas Mellard Reade, of 
Liverpool, civil engineer, architect to the Liverpool School 
Board, and president of the Liverpool Geological Society, who 
gave an account of his visits to Boden’s and Drabble’s 
quarries and his opinion of the quantity and quality of 
the stone; Mr. T. C. Drabble and his manager, Mr. 
George Hepworth, who made a statement as to the work- 
ing of Boden’s and Drabble’s quarries; Mr. Drabble has 
also written a letter to your committee, dated October 
19; Messrs. Verity & Hunt also attended and made a 
statement as to their reasons for selecting Drabble’s stone; 
the statements of Mr. Robert Willmott, of Matlock Bath, mason, 
and Mr. Wm. Brightmore, mason, as to their experience in 
working the various stones in the Darley Dale district, were 
also read ; letters were also read from the following architects 
and builders, as to the quality of the stone from Drabble’s 
quarry, namely, Mr. J. E. Statham, architect, Nottingham ; 
Mr. W. B. Askew, builder, Matlock Bridge; Messrs. Payne & 
Talbot, architects, Birmingham; Mr. A. Coke Hill, architect, 
Derby ; Mr. J. Nuttall, architect, Matlock; Mr. J. A. Cossins, 
architect, Birmingham ; Messrs. John Barnsley & Sons, Bir- 
mingham ; Messrs. Wm. Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham; Mr. 
W. Robinson, contractor, Birmingham; Messrs. Wagstaff, 
Lowe, Willmott, and others in Drabble’s employ. A communi- 
cation was also read from the manager of Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth’s quarries stating that the quarries were now closed, and 
it was impossible for him. to supply any stone. Mr. Robert 
Berridge, of the firm of Messrs. Hovenden, Berridge & Barnes, 
also attended, and produced the specimens of stone deposited 
in their office for inspection; and made a statement with refer- 
ence thereto. Mr. Gabbutt attended and made a statement 


and described his visits to the quarries, his interviews with the 
quarry owners, and his experience of the working of the stone. 
The letter of Professor Blake, dated October 12, was also read. 
Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, consulting engineer to the Corporation,, 
made a statement. ' 

In pursuance of the directions of the committee, the town 
clerk addressed a circular letter to the whole of the persons. 
who had tendered for the work, asking them to state whether 
the committee were correctly informed that at the time the 
plans and specifications were open for inspection at Messrs. 
Hovenden, Berridge & Barnes’s office, three specimens of 
stone, one from Mr. Boden’s quarry, one from Mr. Drabble’s. 
quarry, and one from Sir Joseph Whitworth’s quarry, were 
shown to intending contractors. The committee sve received 
replies. On October 19, Mr. Arthur George Bell, of the firm of 
Bell & Son, builders, Nottingham, and Mr. Enoch Kent, of the 
firm of Kent & Johnson, stonemasons, Nottingham, attended, 
and made statements to the committee as to their visits to the 
surveyor’s office, and the basis upon which they tendered for 
the sub-contracts for stone. 

On October 21 the committee visited Messrs. Boden’s and 
Drabble’s quarries, and carefully inspected the same, and saw 
the stationmaster’s house at Matlock Bridge, which had been built 
thirty-one years out of the Sydnope soft stone. The committee 
found the men at Boden’s quarry working by piece work, and 
the men at Drabble Sydnope quarry working by time, as the 
stone was so hard that they could not make their wages by 
piece work. The committee also ascertained that there was a 
Sydnope quarry of soft stone belonging to Mr. Drabble, which 
had been discontinued some two or three years. Mr. William 
Boden has also made a statement with reference to the stone 
in his quarry. The committee have also received statements. 
from the following persons to which they call the special 
attention of the Council :—Mr. A. Darbyshire, F.R.I.B.A., one 
of the leading architects in Manchester, and in large practice; 
Mr. J. A. Cossins, architect, Birmingham ; Mr. G. Hackford, 
quarry owner and _ building surveyor, in large practice, London, 
surveyor to the Great Western Railway Company, who is an 
authority upon stone amongst London surveyors, and has him- 
self large quarries in Staffordshire; Mr. Yeoville Thomason, 
F.R.I.B.A., of London and Birmingham, the architect of many 
important buildings, including the New Municipal Offices, 
Council-house, and Art Galleries and Hospital in Birmingham, 
and has had great experience of and has largely used the Darley 
Dale stones; Mr. J. J. Bateman, past president of the Birming- 
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ham Architectural Association, an architect of very many years’ | stone taken from any quarry in the parish of Darley or district. 
experience and high standing in the Midland counties, and who | Mr. Dennett says he knows Boden’s stone ; there is the greatest 
has largely used the Darley Dale stones. They have also | difficulty in getting it, and he does not consider it at all better 
received a report from Professor Blake, and a report from | than Drabble’s.—Mr. Andrew Bridge, builder and stone mer- 
Professor Clowes. chant, Matlock, and quarry owner, says, ‘The best quality of 
The committee, after very careful consideration, have arrived | Darley Dale stone is to be found at Sir Joseph Whitworth’s 

at the following conclusions :—I. The committee are of opinion | quarry, and next to that he should give the preference to 
that there is abundance of evidence to prove that the stone Drabble’s, both for colour and quality.”—Mr. Joseph McPherson, 
which has been used complies with the provisions of the speci- | of Wilford Road, Nottingham, mason and builder, states that 
fication, and is a durable stone and of excellent quality, 2. if he had to supply Darley Dale stone of the best quality he 
That the contractor, up to the present time, has carried out his | should go to Drabble’s quarry for it. Drabble’s stone stands 
contract in conformity with the provisions of the specification, | the weather better, and keeps colour better.—Mr. T. Mellard 
and has executed the work to the entire satisfaction of your | Reade, civil engineer and architect, Liverpool, architect to 


committee.  .at Messrs. Verity & Hunt have done their duty | the Liverpool School Board, president of the Liverpool 
carefully ana with great professional skill, and have left no | Geological Society and Fellow of the Geological Society, 
room for any fault to be found by your committee. says that in his opinion stone from Drabble’s quarry will 


_ The committee, in an exhaustive appendix to their report, | stand and give satisfaction, and that Boden’s stone is no 
print the evidence they have taken. The representatives of | better in quality and durability than Drabble’s._-There are 
the trades societies are unanimous in their opinion that the | many letters testifying as to the quality of Drabble’s stone, 
stone at present being used in the new law courts is not Darley | and also a lengthy and important report from Professor , 
Dale stone, but a cheaper and inferior quality known as Syd- Blake, who finds that the only true Darley Dale stone is to be 
nope stone.—Mr. Marsden, foreman to Mr. Boden, proprietor | obtained from the Stancliffe quarry. The Professor arrives at 
of the Darley Dale quarry, states that in March last Mr. Gab- | the following conclusions :—The Sydnope new stone, though 
butt, the contractor for thelaw courts, called upon him and | somewhat softer and more porous than either the Stancliffe or 
asked him whether he could supply three trucks of stone a | Knab’s quarry stone, more closely resembles the former in the 
week. He told Mr. Gabbutt he could supply three trucks a day, | cleanness of its grains and freedom from interstitial matter 
or from 500 to 600 feet per week, but no question was asked as | liable to decay ; it also resembles it closely and remarkably in 
to price. The stone required for the Nottingham law courts | its homogeneity, or freedom from signs of bedding. The Farley 
could have been supplied from the quarry of the best quality. | stone is distinctly inferior to the Sydnope new ; it is no better 
He had never heard Sydnope quarry stone called Darley Dale than the stone from Stanton or Burnt Wood, if so good, but it | 
stone.—Mr. Fothergill Watson and.Mr. W. Dymock Pratt is perhaps safer than that from Knab’s quarry, and is superior to 
having been requested by the United Trades Council and the | the ordinary ‘‘ Matlock Bridge” stones. Professor Clowes 
Operative Masons’ Society to examine the stone being used | having made a chemical examination of samples of sandstone 
in the new buildings, the former gentleman writes :—‘ The | sent from the Sydnope Quarry, Darley Dale, reports :—The 
stone is not that known as Darley Dale stone, but is in- opinion I have formed of the samples of Sydnope sandstone 
ferior to it in every respect ;” while Mr. Pratt says, “ The | submitted to me is that they would be admirably suited, as 
stone used is certainly not that known by me as Darley | building stone, to resist the ordinary atmospheric action of air 
Dale. The stone used, I should say, is from Mr. Drabble’s | and moisture, and even to withstand the corrosive influence of 
quarry, Matlock Bridge; it is cheaper by 6d. per cubic foot, | the acid discharged into the atmosphere of large towns by the 
more easily worked, and does not weather nearly so well as | combustion of coal and coke, and by manufacturing processes. 
that specified.”—Mr. Robert Dennett, of Nottingham, builder, | I am further of opinion that the samples of Sydnope stone 
declares there is no Darley Dale stone, and no quarry actually which I have examined are not inferior either in this respect, or 
in Darley Dale. The stone being used in the courts is from in their power of resisting ordinary changes of temperature, to 
Drabble’s quarry, in the parish of Darley, and is an excellent | the samples of Whitworth Darley Dale stone with which you 
Darley stone. In his opinion it will wear equally well to any | have supplied me. 


THE GREAT PROBLEM OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


VENTILATION 
WITHOUT DRAUGHT SOLVED. 


The hitherto unsolved problem of “ Ventilation Without Draught” is to be seen practically illustrated at FREDERICK 
HENRY SMITH’S Test Room, No. 68, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Patentee of the Automatic Siphonic Aspirator 


System of Ventilation. A personal inspection invited. 
Extract from the Annual Report of the “ French Hospital and Dispensary,” isswed 29th January, 1885. 


took gratuitously to repaint one of our wards and to apply a new system of ventilation of his own invention 


‘ 


We have also to return our best thanks to Mr. Smith, who under 


which was very successful. : ; . , 
Letter from David Urquhart, Assistant Engineer to Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, C.E. 
4 Tum Sanctuary, §.W., Lonpon : November 22, 1884. 
lation. as applied to the “Island Room » of the illuminated fountains at the Health 
d thus enabled the men to perform their duties without inconvenience.— Yours 


F. H, Suits, Esq., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA SrreeT, E.C. ' 
Ir reply to your inquiry, I have much pleasure in certifying that your system of venti 
Exhibition reduced the temperature during the displays from about 110 deg. to about 70 deg., an 


i RQUHART. i 
* at i BELLEVUE Hous, 94 LANDSDOWNE RoaD, CLAPHAM, S.W.: October 12, 1885, _ 
o FREDK. H. Sir, EsQ., 52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. ane t 
ye DEAR StR,—Allow Mae tse eo iient and congratulate you on the perfect success to-night of your ventilation. The room (the largest in South London) was 


opened to-night by a Conservative gathering of the various Associations comprised in the Borough of Kennington, and certainly it was one of the largest meetings ever held in 


this District. Thermometers placed around the room § ly could be perceived the: 


jowed a wondrous uniformity of temperature, averaging 60 deg.; and on the raised dais scarcely c 
slightest fractional increase over that temperature as indicated by the thermometers placed near the door, clearly proving that the Ventilators did their work truly and well. 
This temperature is cons'dered to be the most favourable to health, and, as one connected with two large Hospitals, T can say this is the temperature our medical men endeavour 
always to maintain, as being most conducive to the yestoration of their Patients. Persons of great ability to judge, say the temperature and atmosphere was most pleasant and. 
agreeable, and who ever de-igned it ought to be thanked. Thus, then, independent witnesses fully confirm my opinion, and I may say one of the architects of the hall was 
present, who afterwards assured me he was more than satisfied with the success of your system. The place being cleared in a few minutes, the room regained its normal 

er of gas jets were in full blaze. Allow me, as Churchwarden, not oniy to compliment you, but also sincerely to thank you on 


t ore a very 1 b si Ate é 
are Eee and Cox yee tie. All f South Lambeth for helping them so satisfactorily in the difficult task of the perfect ventilation of their large 


pehalf of the Vicar and Committee of the All Saints Institute o R : b ion. 
hall, as indicated by the trying ordeal of to-night.— Yours faithfully, (Signed) JOHN SMITH, Church warden and Chairman of Kennington Conservative Association, 


Extract from the TIMES of March 14, 1885, page 7. 


This desideratum appears to be accomplished by a siphonic system devised by Mr. Frederick H. Smith, at whose office 52 Queen. 
Victoria Street, London, we recently inspected the arrangement. The air supply is conducted into the apartment from the external atmosphere by means of air ducts, 
which terminate in distributing passages at the floor level. The exit for the vitiated air is placed in the ceiling, and consists of two tubes, a large and a small one. 
running parallel to each other between the floor joists in the case of rooms having others over them. In the case of rooms on top floors, or those having the roof 
directly over the ceiling, the tubes are placed concentrically, but the action and the results are the same. The larger of the two tubes carries off the vitiated air, while the 
smaller one forms an induction tube for cold air, its outer extremity being open to the atmosphere. These two tubes or conduits are 80 connected that the passage of 
the heated air through the larger tube induces a current of cold air through’ the smaller one in a continuous stream, The result isa rapid clearing away of all deleterious gases. 
and products of combustion as they accumulate, and the preservation sa be Lard atmosphere at an equable temperature in the apartment, Ina small room at Mr. Smith’s offices 
i ich-five large gas-j ing, the atmos here was apparently quite innoxlous @ z abot , : 

BR Rice 2 Be ig cee Re aol wee ceiling, Ae temperature was high and the air greatly vitiated. It was demonstrated that this vitiated air was being drawn off 
through the exit tube, which acted as a powerful sucker. After turning off the gas-burners, and upon the temperature of the room generally becoming lowered and equalised, 
a feeble upward action was still maintained in the upcast tube, but there was no down-draught whatever. The system has already been applied to a church and other buildings 
with acknowledged success.” 
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Contractor’s Experience in China, 
Sept. 4 
Tour in Asia Minor, Ang. 
21 


Deep-Water Canal for the Lake District, 
Sept. 18 

Dry Rot, Yarmouth Town Hall, Sept.18: 

Dublin Paving Contract, Oct. 16 

Durability of Sleepers, Dec. 4 

Dwellings in New York, Oct. 30 

Electric Light, Aug. 7, 14 

———- in Mills, July 3 

Employers’ Liabili y, Nov. 27 

English Ironworks in Russia, July 31 

Exmouth Sew: rage Scheme, Nov. 27 

Factory Construction in America, Oct. 
23 


— Outfalls and Sewers, Oct. 30 

Fall of a House, Dublin, Nov. 20 

Flood Rock Explosion, Oct. 16 

Forth Bridge. Aug 4, Noy. 6 

Garmouth Railw \ Rriige, Sept. 18 

Gas Lighting in Birmingham, July 10 

Girders for Glasgow Municipal Build. 
ings, Dec 4 
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Grace Darling Memorial, July 31 
Haghe, Works of the late Louis, July 3 
Homerton Workhouse Contract, Aug. 
28, Sept. 4 
House Drainage, Aberdeen, Oct. 23 
Hove Improvements, Sept, 18 
Huddersfield Station Roof Accident, 
Aug. 14, Oct. 9 
Industrial Villages, July 3 
Irish Paving Setts, Aug. 28 
Piers, Defective Construction, 
Oct. 9 
Tron Bridge Manufacture for India, Sept. 
18 
—— Trade, Aug. 28 
fronwork, Glasgow Municipal Build- 
| ings, Nov. 20 L 
Lead Poisoning, Sept. 18, Oct. 30 
Leicester Sewerage System, Oct. 2 
Leith Improvement Scheme, Aug, 21 
Lifts in New York, Oct. 30 
Lighthouses, Gas Illumination, Sept. 
11, Nov. 20 
Liverpool Model Dwellings, Oct. 23 
——-- Waterworks, Sept. 11 
Lianberris Quarry Lock-out, Dec, 24 
Lyceum Theatre, Sept. 11 
Manchester Ship Canal, Aug. 7 
—- Victoria Hotel, July 10 
—- Water Scheme, Nov. 27 
Mersey Tunnel, Aug. 28, Nov. 13 
Metropolitan Eewerage Disposal, July 31 
Michigan Pine, July 3 
Military Bridges, Aug. 28 
Model Dwellings, Aug. 14 
Monster Strong Room, Sept. 11 
Panama Canal, July 31 
Patent Office, July 10 
Plumbers’ Company, Aug. 7 
Plymouth Building Exhibition, Sept. 4 
Presentation of Medal to Mr. Doulton, 
Dec, 24 
Price of Cement, Nov. 20 
Public Works in Ireland, July 24 
—-———-- Turkey, Aug. 7 
Quay Walls, Aug. 28 
Reclamation of.the Campagna, July 31 
Restoration House, Rochester, Aug. 28 
Saltaire Exhibition, Noy. 20 
Sandwich, Proposed Harbour, Sept. 25 
Sanitary Works in Bournemouth, Nov. 6 
Severn Tunnel, Sept. 11 
-Sheet Metal Pattern-cutting, July 31 
Soho Ironworks, Bolton, Noy. 6 
Stone for the Nottingham Law Courts, 
Oct. 16, Nov. 6, Dec. 24 
Stratford-on-Avon Church Restoration, 
Aug. 7 
Suakim-Berber Rail way Plant, Aug, 21 
Subaqueous Excavation, Flood Rock, 
July 24 
Telepberags, Oct. 23 
Tenement Houses, Dublin, Aug. 7 
Tidal Approaches, Noy. 13 
Timber Exports of Mobile, July 3 
— Trade of Stettin, Oct. 23 
Trade in Birmingham, Oct. 9 
California, Oct, 2 
Ventilation, Nov. 27 
—- of Sewers, Oct. 9, Oct. 23 
Wheeler Gate Improvement, Notting- 
him, *ept. 4 
White Paints, Sept. 18 
Wigham Gas Light, Dec. 4, 18 


Correspondence :— 
Art and Work, 58 
Associates and the Institute Charter, 
227, 259 
Author Wanted for a Quotation, 349 
Birkenhead Abattoirs Competition, 364 
«Cast-Iron Columns, 243 
Chimney Construction, 243 
Colonial Architects, 44, 105 
Co;umns of the Theseum, 212 
Coveitry, St. Michael’s Church Tower, 
319 
Criccieth Boulder, 213 
Electric Lighting, 364 
Federation of Architectural Bodies, 393 
Wirst Cast-Iron Bridge, 151 
Government Offices, Whitehall, 243 
Tnst tate Charter, 105, 349 
Italy for Students, 307 
Mansion douse Subway, 243 
Meeting of Associates, R.I.B.A., 151 
Mod 1 of the Aamiralty and War Office, 
165, 


Tolychromy of Greek Columns, 198, 212, 
227 7 


Presidential Address at the Institute, 
307 

Report of the Associates’ Committee, 
R.LB.A., 227 

Westminster Hall Restoration, 307 


General :— 


14, 28, 44, 60, 74, 90, 106, 122, 198, 159, 
168, 184, 200, 214, 228, 244, 260, 276, 
292, 308, 320, 336, 350, 364, 378, 394 


Leading Articles :— 


Ancient Rome, 294 

Antwerp Exhibition, Pictures, 109 

Architects and Law, 16 

Architectural Competition in France, 
170 

Artists and Titles, 2 

Birmingham Assize Courts, 46 

Boulanger, Monsieur G. R., 171 

Boyle & Son, Limited, 263 

Cathedralism in Ireland, Waterford 
Cathedral, 203 

Cattaneo, Signor Barzaghi, 23) 

Charter for the Institute, 77, 822, 335 

Chimney Construction, 93 

Christian Art of Lord Lindsay, 366 

Construction of Malthouses, 246 

Delacroix, Eugene, 311 

Della Robbia Family, 124 

Donaldson, Prof., 76 

Engineering Solution, 126 

Fitness of Process in Art, 352 

Fortune in Architecture, 30 

French Architect in England, A, 48 

- Architects and Workmen, 92 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo, 295 

Granite in Architecture, 216 

Institute of Architects, Opening M eet- 
ing, 278 

—- Transactions, 198 

Italian Engraving, 352 

Le Brun and his Contemporaries, 262, 
279 

Leighton, Sir F., on Art History, 380 

Letter to Mr. Plunkett on the Proposed 
Public Offices, 154 

—- Mr. Shaw Lefevre on the Pro- 
posed Public Offices, 140 

——_——: Mr. W. H. Smith on the Pro- 
posed Public Offices, 202 

—-the Marquis of Salisbury on 
the Proposed Public Offices, 186 

Memorial Columns, 62 

Norfolk, 322 

Parthenon Roof, 140 

Picture Hxhibitions, 339 

Queen of the Scheldt, 62 

Rome, Modern, 216 

Sanitation of Towns and Dwellings, 17, 
31, 46 

School, Hygiene, 125 

Tipping Case, Paris, 280 

Tiryns, 310 - 

Whirligig of Art, 19 

Worsaae and Modern Archeology, 110 


Legal :— 


Aitken v, Associated Carpenters and 
Joiners of Scotland, Deprivation of 
Memberskip,* July 10 

Bainbridge v, Randall, Unavoidable 
Accidents in Building,* July 10 

Carnoustie Waterworks, Contractor’s 
Grievances,* July 24 

Conway v. Clemence, Employers’ Lia- 
bility,* Nov. 20 

Coombe v. Baker, Quality of Portland 
Stone,* Sept. 25 

Forbes v. M‘Intyre, Question of Rent 
for a Damp House,* Sept, 25 

Harris v, De Pinna, Light and Air, 335 

Hayes v. Pinnegar, Employers’ Lia- 
bility,* Oct. 9 

Jerry Building in 
Sept. 25 

Kiddle v. Lovett, Employers’ Liability,* 
Dec. 18 

Larbey & Others % Greenwood and 
Another, Same v. Woollett, Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, 59,* Dec. 11 

Legality of Chancel Gates, 335 
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Birmingham,* 


Lennan v. Kelly, Employers’ Liability 
Act,* Aug, 7 

Lloyd v. Smith, Builders and Plans,* 
July 17 : 

Locke v. Morter, Builders’ Liability, for 
Surveyors’ Fees, 320 

Metropolitan Building Act, 308 

Mitchell v. Buckley, Slandering an 
Architect, 58 

Noise and Vibration of 
Machines, 72 

Redgrave v. Ingram, Breach of Con- 
tract,* Aug. 14 

Saunders v. Power, Surveyor’s Fees, 44 

Smith v. Simpson, Architect's Plans,* 
Sept. 4 

Société Francais des Asphaltes vw 
Ferrell, Trade Libel,* July 17 

Stanley Land Company v. Jones, Al- 
teged Builder’s Fraud,* Sept. 25 

Stevenson v, Troon Gas Company, Con- 
trsctor’s Case,* Aug. 14 

Street or a Private Road ? 347 

Sumsion v. Pictor & Sons, Monk’s Park 
Stone,* July 31 

Taylor & Locke v. Green & Sons, Archi- 
tect’s Fees, 12 

Wadham v, Lempriere, Light and Air, 
291 

Wallen v. Smith, Architect’s Fees,* 
July 24 

Wanford v, Kent, Building Account,* 
Aug. 21 


* Contract Reporter. 


Printing 


New Buildings :— 


13,43, 59, 106, 187, 167, 213, 227, 244, 
259, 275, 292, 350 


Notes and Comments :— 


American Geological Survey, 169 

Institute of Architects, 208 

Antwerp Exhibition, 82 

—— Royal Academy, 236 

Archeological Congress in Athens, 146 

———— Find in Ghent, 82 

Architects in Parliament, 68 

Architectural Societies, 236 

Art Copyright in Belgium, 36 

-—— Schools of Paris, 160 

Ashburnham Manuscripts, 8 

Australian Photographs, 208 

Authorship of Pictures, 344 

Baron, H. C., Figure Painter, 208 

Bath Spa Improvements, 176 

Belfast Town and Port Water Way, 222 

Boston Society of Architects, 300 

Bournemouth Undercliff Competition, 
222 

Brighton and the Mark System, 130 

British Coins, 130 

- Museum Report, 52 

Brussels Water Scheme, 98 

Buckingham Street Water Gate, 114 

Buildirg in Boston, 52 

—-~ New York, 160 

Café Suisse, Brussels, 146 

Carved Ceilings, 130 

Ceiling Paintings of the Vienna Museum, 
208 

Cellar Dwellings in Naples, 68 

Chanzy Memorial Church, 36 

Charters of Kidderminster, 208 

Church Congress, 130 

City and Guilds of London Institute, 82 

Cleopatra’s Needle, New York, 328 

Cockburn Association, 22 

Competition in Design, Geneva, 222 

Cost of Melting Snow with Salt, 328 

Courbet Memorial, Abbeville, 328 

Dean of Chester, the late, 372 

Demolition of an old Paris Church, 146 

Design of the Amsterdam Medal, 68 

Drawings by George Gwilt, 52 

Edinburgh International Exhibition, 36, 
284 


—— Professor of Engineering, 284 
English Art at Antwerp, 52 

— Dictionary, 328 

Picture Exhibition at Boston, 22 
Fa'l of Cliffs at Dawlish, 146 

Factory Floor, 22 

Fires in Paris, 8 

Forth Bridge Construction, 36 

Fraisse, William, Swiss Engineer, 130 
French Manufactures, 52 
German Iron Industry, 176 
Giotto’s Campanile, 358 


Glasgow School of Art, 252 

Gothic Church in Copenhagen, 208 

Granolithic, 252 

House of Malherbe, the Poet, $ 

Houses in the Campagna, 52 

Industries of Barcelona, 68 

Invalides, Paris, 222 

Iron and Steel Institute, 114 

Timber Sleepers, 98 

Italian Villa at Peterhof, 300 . 

Japanese Industrial School, Palermo, 
160 

Land Transfer System in Prussia, 160 

Lectures on Artistic Anatomy, 284 

Lightning Conductors and Belgian 
Buildings, 98 

Liverpool Exhibition, 114 

London Prison Sites for Dwellings, 146 

Manchester Ship Canal, 98 

Manufacture of Venetian Red, 52 

Masons’ Strike at Berlin, 98 

Memorial to Hendrik Conscience, 252 

~ of Sir Herbert Stewart, 82 

Metropolitan Board and Theatres, 252 

Metal-work Exhibition, Rome, 160 

Modern Ornamentation, 328 : 

Monte Video, 284 

Monument to General Grant, 222 

Mulyany, the late W. T., 300 

Museum Secrets, 82 

Nantes and St, Nazaire Canal, 176 

New York Art Museum, 300 

Old Mint, Linlithgow, 236 

Painting by Rubens, 236 

Papers for the Institute of Engineers, 
176 

Paris Exhibition of 1889, 208, 358 

Fire Brigade Report, 252 

—- Floating Lavoirs, 160 

Parthe:on, 358 

Photographic v Artistic Rendering, 176 

Pont Neuf, Paris, 386 - 

Public Baths for Gloucester, 130 

Queen of Roumania, 36 

Raphael Picture Discoveries, 146 

Recognition of Service, 22 

Relief of the Unemployed at Paris, 284 

Restoration of St. Wystan, Repton, 68 

Rhine Navigation Commission, 160 

Richborough Castle, Sandwich, 146 

Roman Pavement in Leicester, 68 

- Villa at Alresford, 114 

- Villas, 8 

Rubens, 22 

Sainsbury, Everton, Painter, 222 

Salon Picture Lottery, 36 

Prizes, 22 

Saxon Chapel at Deerhurst, 284 

Schliemann, Dr. 300 

Schcenewerk, Alexandre, 68 

School Planning in Brussels, 146 

Schwendenwein, the late A., 284 

Sculpture for Holloway College, 8 

Shakespeare’s Plays in Paris, 146 

Ship Canal through Ireland, 8 

Silos, Construction of, 8 

Snuff-boxes of Monsieur Pingard, 208 

South Kensington Library, 114 

St. Margaret’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 98 

St. Petersburg and Cronstadt Canal, 
252 

St. Sebald’s Church, Nuremberg, 236 

State Loan Collections, 176 

Statue of the Republic in Paris, 300 

Surveyors’ Institution, 22 

Telford’s Bridge, Glasgow, 252 

Templars’ House, Linlithgow, 284 

Test for Reservoir Masonry, 372 

Timber in Cuba, 82 

— Windfalls Law, 98 

Torquay, 82 

Torrens Land System for America, 176 

Tower Bridge, 386 

Trade in San Remo, 52 : 

Tamulus in Chamouzey, 208 

Unsanitary Dwellings, 36 

Value of a City Plot, 114 

Vanderbilt, W., the late, 372 

Veneer, 208 

Westminster Hall Restoration, 36 

Williams, Mr. Alfred, District Surveyor, 
222 

Wilson, the late Mr. George, 344 

Wisby in Gothland, 358 

Workmen in the Fifteenth Century, 222 

Works of M. de Nenvitle, 36 


_ 


Reviews :— 


Aid to Engineering Solution, Lowis 
D’A. Jackson, 126 d 

Ancient Rome in 1885, J. Henry Middle- 
ton, 294 
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Reviews—continued,. Tesserae —continued. Tesserce —continued. Tesserae —continued. : 


Emden's Law of Building, Building 
Leases and Building Contracts, Second 
Edition, 16 

‘Ghiberti et Son Ecole, Charles Perkins, 
Directeur de Musée des Beaux-Arts de 
Boston, 295 

History of Norfolk, Walter Rye, 322 

La Gravure en Italie avant Marc 
Antoine, Henri Delaborde, 352 

Le Style Louis XIV., Charles Le Brun, 
Décoratear, A. Genevay, 262, 279 

‘Les Della Robbia, leur Vie et leur 
(uvre d’apres des Documents Inedits, 
J. Cavallucci et Emile Molinier, 124 

Malt and Malting, Historical, Scientific, 
and Practical Treatise, with Full 
Descriptions of all Buildings and 
Appliances, H, Stopes, C.H., F.G.S., 
&c., 246 

Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of 
Tiryns, Dr. Henry Schliemann, 310 

Robert Boyle & Son's New Catalogue, 
213 

School of Hygiene and Diseases Inci- 
dental to Schoci Life, Robert Farqu- 
harson, M.P., M.D., &c., 125 

Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art, Lord Lindsay, Second Edition, 
366 

Tall Chimney Construction, Practical 
Treatise, R. M. Bancroft and F. J. 
Bancroft, 93 


School Buildings :— 
13, 28, 43, 59, 74, 90, 187, 168, 199, 214, 
228, 260, 292 


_—— 


‘Tessere :— 

Alison, Sir A., Patronage of Archi- 
tecture in England and France, 314 

Anderson, W., Cast-iron Columns, 221 

——+——. Wrought-iron Girders, 51 

Arnoux, L., Enamelled Bricks, 371 

Ashpitel, A., Concrete, 252 

Autran, Paul, Laocoon, 342 

Bain, A., Fine Arts in Sociology, 21 

Barry, H. M., Parti-coloured Brickwork, 
356 

Renaissance as Modern 


Style, 66 

Bateman, J. F., Specification for Water- 
pipes. 159 

Beckett, Sir H., Unevenness in Gothic 
Work, 144 


-—— Young Architects, Ad- 
vice to, 370 

Bell, John, Florentine Palace, 50 

Benson, William, Kindred Colours, 21 

Berthier, M., Mortar, 6 

Billings, R. W., Staircases in Scottish 
Castles, 21 

Bond, E A., English Mediaeval Paint- 
ing, 206 

Brewer, Dr.. Hatfield House, 174 

Brewster, Sir D., Sound and Colour, 191 

Brodie, T. S., Testing Cast Iron, 159 

Brown, James, Pruning Trees, 268 

Burges, W., Mouldings, 299 

Burnet, John, Lightand Shade in Paint- 
ing, 50 

Burton, J. H., Slezer’s Architectural 
Illustrations, 356 

“Campanari, D., Glass Pastes of the 
Ancients, 33 

Cayley, G. J., Henri II. and Sévres 
Ware, 191 ‘ 

Chadwick, E., Absorbency of Walls, 81 

‘Clark, Edwin, Modulus of Elasticity, 97 

G. T, Military Castles, 144 

Clutton, H., English Chapter-houses, 6 

*Cockerell, Prof, Criticism in Archi- 
tecture, 199 

Coleridge, Hartley, Thomas Bewick, 206 

Conybeare, H., Granite Columns, 251 

‘Cresy, H., Paris Panthéon, 250 

*Cundall, J., French Bookbinding, 282 

Cunningham, A., Whitehall Banquet 
Hail, 234 

‘Curley, M., French Fireproof Floors, 267 

‘Ourtis, C. L., Light and Colour in 
MMastern Art, 191 

\Dallaway, J., Palladio’s Villa, Capra, 
314 


—— . Vanbrugh’s Estimating, 

on 4 

‘Daniell, Prof., Weight and Hndurance 
of Stones, 21 

Davidson, Thomas, Tne Parthenon, 356 

Davis, T., Creation in Art, 158 

National Patrenage of Art, 298 


Davy, Sir H., Electricity and Decay of 
Stone, 142 


Resistance to Atmospheric 
Influences, 268 

Deacon, G. F., Paving Sets, 327 

Delacroix, Eugéne, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, 355 

Demogeot, J., Versailles, 325 

Dent, F., Dials of Public Clocks, 6 

Didron, A. N:, Byzantine and Roman- 
esque, 142 

Disraeli, Benjamin, 
tecture, 158 

Donaldson, Prof., Florentine Palaces, 
267 


London Archi- 


Giuliano and An- 
tonio San Gallo, 313 


Gutters, 144 
Modern Brickwork, 


235 
Dyce, W., Epochs of Christian Art, 20 
Eastlake, Sir Charles, Chalk Drawing, 6 
Ground in Paint- 


ing, 34 
Elmes, J., Architect Actors, 267 
—-——- Batty Langley, 159 
———- Elizabethan Architecture, $84 
Ewbank, T., Joseph’s Well, Cairo, 175 
Fairbairn, Sir W., Relative Strength of 
Rivetted Plates, 235 
Field, G., Contrasts of Colour, 357 
Forbes, J. D., Flexure in Beams, 268 
Fortuoul, H., Brick Chateau of Louis 
XIIL, Versailles, 175 
Fowke, Captain, Rolled Girders in 
Floors, 283 


—— Zine Roofing, 7 

Freeman, EH. A., Twelfth Century 
Palace, 190 

Gell, Sir Wm., Ancient Glass-making, 97 

Goodall, J., Dulwich College, 206 

Gowans, J., Laying Stone, 283 

Strength of Granite, 327 

Graves, C., Concentric Circles on Irish 
Monuments, 190 

Green, E., Santa Maria del Castello, 
Sicily, 129 

Griffith, R., Classification of Soils, 326 

Gwilt, Joseph, Piers of Ancient 
Bridges, 7 

Hakewell, James, Elizabethan Archi- 
tecture, 96 

Hatfield, R. G., Herring-bone Strutting 
326 

Hawthorne, N., John Gibson, R.A., 384 

Hay, D. R., Rendering Carved Sand- 
stone Impervious, 234 

Haydon, B. R,, Greek Art as a Guide, 20 

— Heury Fuseli, R.A., 7 

—— John Flaxman, 113 

Head, Sir G., Naturalistic Sculpture in 
Greece, 173 

—-—-——— Rosso Antico, 81 

Helps, Sir A., Colonnades in Country 
Houses, 191 s 

— Light and Dark Paints, 


’ 


174 

Hettner, Hermann, Polychromy of 
Greek Columns, 174 

Hiort, J. W., Chimney Construction, 50 


Hodgkinson, Eaton, Cast-iron Columns, - 


21 

Hoe, R. Millet, as an Etcher, 80 

Holmes, E, Harly Water-colour Paint- 
ing, 112 

Holtzapffel, Charles, Sap Wood, 7 

Hooker, Sir W., Algerian Thuja, or 
Citron Wood, 283 

Hosking, Prof., Inflammability of Tim- 
ber, 343 


—— Roman Construc- 
tion, 282 


——- — Vitruvius, 128 

Hunt, T. F., Old English Construction, 97 

Hurlstone, I’, W., Relation in Painting, 
355 

Innes, Captain, Specification for Port- 
land Cement, 299 

Inwood, H. W., Greek Architect’s Study 
of Nature, 67 

Irby, C.L.,and J. Mangles,’Palmyra, 80 

Jackson, J. R., Ultramarine, 257 

W., Gainsborough’s Models, 

384 

James, Henry, Jun., Rheims Cathedral, 
220 


————- Modern Italian Art, 96. 

Jeffrey, F., Greek Architecture, 326 

Jesse, ‘Edward, Reynolds’s Jnfant Her- 
cules, 206 

Johnson, C. W., 
Sculpto-, 129 

Jones, Owen, Alhambra, 342 

Kemble, J, M., Saxon Church Building, 
356 ; 


Nicholas Stone, 


Kempe, A. J., Ancient Armour, 385 

Leeds, W. H., Caryatides, 314 

-———_——- Decorative Principles for 
London Gardens, 356 

——- Italian Architecture, 34 

Leslie, C. R., Constable and Sir G. 
Beaumont, 49 

-———- High Art, 249 

Mauley, Lord de, Windsor Giass, 143 

Merryweather, J. C., Tanks, 370 

Miller, Hugh, Highland Mason, 96 

Moody, F. W., Panels of Pilasters, 235 

Morris, William, Popular Art, 67 

Moseley, Prof., Masonry Bridges, 50 

Newton, C. T., Bronze, 385 ' 

Northcote, James, Art and. Necessity, 
81 i 

O'Kane, J., Baptismal Fonts, 341 

Oldfield, E., Apparent Smallness of 
St. Peter's, 6 

Oliphant, F. W., Cheap Stained Glass, 
371 

Ordnance Specification for Brickwork, 
33 


—_—__—_——_—_——. Carpenters’ 
Work, 51 
———-——_ —— Slate Work, 
67 
—_ Smiths’ 
Work, 81 


Paley, F. A., Church Interior in Ante. 
Restoration Days, 142 
Palgrave, F. T., Palladianism, 314 
-— Roman Architecture, 385 
Parker, C., Filtering Cisterns at Venice, 
128 
Parker, J. H., Northumbrian Pele 
Towers, 326 
Pasley, Sir Charles, Sand in Mortar, 33 
Pearce, 8., Richard Wyatt, 355 
Petit, J. L., Irish Churches, 113 
Petrie, G., John Hogan’s Drunken Faun, 
342 
Pole, W., Properties of Cast Iron, 67 
a Wrought Iron, 96 
Pollen, J. H., Rotonda, Ravenna, 207 
Price, Sir U., Grounds near Houses, 326 
Pugin, A. W., Gothic Architecture, 370 
Quoins, 21 
Light and Shadein Medi- 
eeval Churches, 143 
Pyle, W., French Masonry, 251 
Pyne, W. H., Old Carlton House, 357 
—— —— Old London Bridge, 81 
—— Panel Decorators in Eng- 
land, 49 
—— Pictorial Humourists, 250 
Quin, M. J., Pantheon of the Escurial, 
89 
Quincy, Quatremére de, Full-sized Models 
in Decoration, 327 
Quincey, T. de, Dry Masonry in West- 
moreland, 191 


Dutch Art Patronage, 


Nudev. Draped Figures, 


Picturesque in Art, 143 

Rangabe, Prof., Pelasgic Architecture, 
174 

Rawlinson, Sir R., Concrete, 7 

——————. Maxims for Masons, 


51 

Redgrave, R., Tile Pavements, 207 

Wall Ties, 235 

Reeve, H., Lace in Painting, 267 

Reid, Henry, Testing Cement, 144 

Rickman, T., Henry Emlyn’s Windsor 
Order, 158 

Robertson, J., Devastation of Scottish 
Churches, 384 

Scottish Medieval Parish 
Churches, 298 : 

Robison, Prof., Dome of the Halle au 
Blé, Paris, 128 

Rochan, A. S., Venice, 221 

Roscoe, Prof , Motes, 343 

Ruskin, J., Colour in Italian Art, 250 

Russell, J. Scott, Modern Architec- 
ture, 7 

Scharf, G., Gold in Painting, 112 

Scott, David, Michel Angelo’s Figures, 
66 

Scott, G. G., Square-ended Chancels, 
299 

Seddon, H. C., Seasoning of Timber, 
342 

Semper, G., Paxton’s Exhibition Build- 
ing, 189 

Shaw, E. M., Masonry and Brickwork 
in Fires, 313 

Shields, F. W., Loads on Cast-iron 
Columns, 251 

Skelton, J., Torcello, 371 

Smeaton, J., Water Cements, 343 


Smirke, S.,' Polychromy of Greek 
Temples, 220 

Smith, C. H., Compressive Strength of 
Stone, 159 


Natural Bed in Stone, 
191 


Superficial Hardening of 
Stone, 128 

Smith, G. H., Greek Dwellings, 384 

Soane, Sir John, Patronage of Archi- 
ture, 49 

Southey, R., James Barry, 173 

Spencer, H., Ancient and Modern Art, 
369 

Springer, Prof., Architecture in the 
Netherlands, 113 

Stoney, B. B., Wrought-iron Rectangular 
Columns, 34 

Sullivan, Prof., Encaustic Tiles, 221 

Sylvester, Prof., Applications of Link 
Work, 251 

Tredgold, T., First Cast-iron Bridge, 
129. 

Triqueti, H. de, Art in Sienna, 298 

Tyndale, J. W., Round Towers of Sar- 
dinia, 220, 234 

Jalery, M., Monte Casino, 299 

Vicat, L. J., Mixing Mortar, 144 

Viollet-le-Duc, Roman and Gothic Con- 
struction, 282 

Waagen, G.F., Architecture in Martin’s 
Pictures, 206 

———. Rubens, 34 

Wakeman, W. F,, Irish Round Towers, 
aes 

Waller, J. G., Anglo-Flemish Brasses, 
371 

Waring, J. B., Character in Mouldings, 
159 

Whewell, W., Amiens Cathedral, 234 

Arch in Classic Architec- 


ture, 298 


German and English Ro- 
manesque, 50 

Whishaw, F., Moisture in Timber, 268 
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